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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1955 
Untrep States SENATE, 
SuscoMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT FUNCTION OF 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE OF PusBLic WorKS AND RESOURCES OF 
THE House CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Redding, Calif. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to call, at 10:45 a. m., in the 
Moose Club, Hon. Earl Chudoff (chairman of the House subcommit- 
tee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Earl Chudoff, Pennsylvania; and Clare 
FE. Hoffman, Michigan. 

Also present : Representative Clair Engle, California. 

Also present: William H. Coburn, staff attorney (Senate subcom- 
mittee). 

Also present: Arthur Perlman, staff director; James A. Lanigan, 
counsel; Robert E. Wolf, consultant; and Helen M. Boyer, minority 
staff member (House subcommittee). 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittees will be in order. 

I want to open the day’s proceedings with a short statement. 

Today we are opening a series of hearings which are of vital im- 
portance to the many people, industries and communities in northern 
California, Oregon, and Washington which are dependent, in whole 
or in part, for their livelihood and existence of federally owned 
timber. I do not need to quote figures to emphasize the importance of 
Federal timber, under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to 
the economy of not only the areas in which it grows so abundantly but 
also of the whole United States which uses this timber. 

The hearings are being conducted jointly by a subcommittee of the 
United States Senate and a subcommittee of the House of Represena- 
tives. The former is the Subcommittee on the Legislative Oversight 
Function of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Comittee. The 
latter is the Subcommittee on Public Works and Resources of the 
House Committee on Government Operations. The investigation of 
the House subcommittee was initiated on February 25, 1955, as the 
result of a motion made by a Democratic member and seconded by a 
Republican member. Staff work has continued since then. 

Upon learning that each of the subcommittees was interested in 
the same general subject matter and planned to hold public hearings, 
the two chairmen arranged to conduct the inquiry jointly to avoid 
duplication and reduce expenses. Unfortunately the members of the 
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Senate group will not be able to be here today, but the record we 
make will be for them as well as for us. The chief counsel of the 
Senate subcommittee is here and will participate in the questioning. 
Senator Neuberger will jOin us tomorrow. 

I think it was very appropriate that the House subcommittee initi- 
ated its study by a bipartisan vote. So far as I am aware, trees do 
not belong to political parties. All citizens are interested in conserva- 
tion, sound timber management and wise disposal policies. 

A number of the problems we will be studying 7 their genesis 
in policies and practices initiated many, many years ago. Some are 
more recent and some, perhaps, very recent. I certainly hope that our 
committes will be able to make our studies and to hear and discuss 
matters with the witnesses objectively. In that way we all may be 
able to make a valuable contribution to these areas and to our country. 

This is not to say that the problems which exist in connection with 
the Federal timber sales policies are not controversial. Matters of 
inventories, sale size, marking, access and appraisal are highly con- 
troversial. At these hearings we want to hear you people who depend 
on and use Federal timber. I know we are going to hear a lot of 
different ideas on almost every problem. That’s what we are here for 
and that’s how our democracy works. 

We have a large number of witnesses who have asked to be heard 
today. Consequently, we would appreciate it if everyone would get 
right to the points they want to make and stick to them. Whether or 
not you read your statements, they will be incorporated in the tran- 
script. Each witness should c onsider whether he will be most effective 
by reading his statement orally or by highlighting the matters he is 
most interested in. We must Swan delays if everyone is to be heard. 

Mr. Hoffman, do you have any statement ? 

Representative Horrman. No, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

L would appreciate it if the gentlemen from the press would take 
all the pictures they are going to take now so that you can get through 
with them and we can proceed. 

I noticed as I came in this morning that, in addition to the official 
reporter who sits at my left, there were other stenotype machines set 
upintheroom. Under the rules of the House, there is only one official 
reporter and his repent is made available to the public upon request 
from the chairman; so, that, if anybody in the room wants an official 
report of the t ‘ition taken today, if they will make that request 
through the subcommittee staff, we will see that you get it. There is 
no other official transcript of the record, other than that taken by our 
own Official reporter, and any other report taken by any other reporter 
is only taken for the personal use of that reporter. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, my name is Ralph H. King. I repre- 
sent the Industrial Forestry Association, and I requested Miss Cath- 
erine Mulvey, a court reporter, to make a transcript for our use 
during the course of these proceedings, the reason being that we 
learned on Saturd: ry that a daily transcript will not be “available. 
When that fact was learned, we felt that we needed these stenographic 
notes taken in the course of the proceedings. We have already placed 
an order for a copy of the official transcript. 

Representative Cnuporr. This is a public hearing and we have 
nothing to hide, but the only transcript of the hearing i is that made by 
our own reporter. 
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Mr. Kina. The reason I made the statement I just made is that, 
after talking with you a little while ago, I was advised by Mr. Perl- 
man that we could not even have Miss Mulvey present here with her 
machine. I want to get that ruling straight. 

Representative CuuporFr. For the record, you have a definite right 
to take down anything that is said in this room, but the official record 
is our own record taken by our own reporter. 

The first witness is Raymond H. Berry who will be accompanied by 
Irvin E. Toler. 

These witnesses represent the Scott Lumber Co. 

3efore taking these witnesses, I would like to announce that the 
committee has the great honor to have present with it as an observer 
the Honorable Clair Engle of California, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. Engle is vitally interested in the investigation we are making, 
and I want to welcome him and tell him that I, as chairman, am very 
pleased to have him sit up here and listen to the witnesses. 

Mr. Engle, do you have a few words? 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Representative Eneite. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to take just a minute or two in order to welcome you, my 
good friend Congressman Earl Chudotf from Pennsylvania, and also 
my good friend, Clare Hoffman of Michigan to the Second Con- 
gressional District in California, which I regard as the best in this 
State and one of the best, if not the best in the Nation; and to say to 
you that I welcome you here because you are representing an impor- 
tant congressional committee of the House. 

I am sorry that we cannot have here any of the members of the 
Senate Committee on Interior, which has jurisdiction of the same 
subject matter of which my committee has jurisdiction in the House. 

The subject matter in your hearing today is one of particular im- 
portance to my district which runs from the Oregon line up near 
Klamath Falls, where I understand you will go tomorrow, 607 miles 
airline to San Bernardino County along the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
and which contains the largest commercial timber stands in the West, 
except I suppose the district of my colleague in Oregon, Mr. Ellsworth, 
whom you will see no doubt at later hearings of the committee. 

I would say to you that my committee, the House Committee on In- 
terior, which has jurisdiction of all public lands and all national forests 
created out of the public domain, held hearings 2 years ago on this 
same subject. We printed those hearings and they deal with many 
of the questions which will be presented by these same witnesses today, 
and some of these same witnesses appeared before our committee a 
year ago lastspring. That hearing is in print. 

We have been struggling with some of these problems, and, as Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interior, I want to say to you that we 
will welcome the suggestions that this subcommittee and the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate committee have to make after the extensive hear- 
ings which will be held here in Oregon and in Washington. 

Most of the people in this audience are people whom I represent in 
this congressional district, and I think that the interest of the people 
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of my area is clearly shown by the excellent attendance you have here 
and by the fact that you have some 25 witnesses to hear before you 
must, as I understand it, get into an automobile and drive to Klamath 
Falls. 

So, I do want to welcome you here, Mr. Chairman, and welcome my 
colleague from Michigan, and express the hope that this hearing will 
not only be informative and beneficial to this committee, but that out 
of these hearings something very worthwhile and constructive will be 
developed for the lumber industry, which is an integral and important 
part of the industry and the economy of the great district which I have 
the privilege of representing. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Congressman Engle. 


STATEMENTS OF RAYMOND H. BERRY AND IRVIN E. TOLER, SCOTT 
LUMBER CO. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Berry, do you have a prepared state- 
ment which you would like to read into the record ? 

Mr. Berry. Congresman Chudoff and members of the committee, I 
have presented a prepared statement, but I would prefer not to read 
that whole statement. It would take half an hour. I would rather 
make brief comments so that you can move on with your hearing. 

Mr. Toler, our forester, is here. He also has presented a statement 
which I hope the committee will consider. 

I will read the first paragraph in the statement, however, to intro- 
duce myself. 

I am Raymond H. Berry, vice president and general manager of 
Scott Lumber Co., Inc., of Burney, Shasta County, Calif. I am on 
the directorate of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, the 
directorate of the Western Pine Association, and I am a national 
trustee of the Forest Products Research Society. I am a member of 
the California Forest Protective Association and a member of the bars 
of the States of New Jersey and California. 

Representative Cuuporr. As I understand, Mr. Berry, you want to 
offer this statement for the record and just discuss the statement in- 
formally and highlight it, is that correct ? 

Mr. Berry. That is correct. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you proceed? 

Mr. Berry. I will, sir. 

In this statement I have, under 5 headings, proposed 5 proposi- 
tions that I think cover in general terms the difficulties and problems 
that have arisen with regard to Government-owned timber. I want 
to say that all of those five, I think, spring from the fact that the 
fundamental policy of the United States Forest Service has more to 
do with political economy than it has to do with timber management. 

The outstanding and foremost interest of the United States Forest 
Service in the district in which I have been busy and operating has 
had to do with land acquisition. I do not believe that this policy is 
confined to just the North Sierra pine belt. 

I have before me here a statement issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture showing the amount of acreage that has been 
taken from private tax rolls and added to the Government domain 
from the years 1943 to 1952, and in just those years there is a net of 
over 2,278,373 acres. 
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All of the five propositions that I have put in my statement go back 
to the fact that that predominant policy runs headlong into good for- 
estry. Youcannot follow that policy and make it the dominant policy 
of this Bureau and at the same time hope to see proper forest policies 
carried out. 

In the first paragraph that I discussed I spoke about the matter 
of inventory. I want to point out that in that statement I refer toa 
release made by the United States Forest Service in 1953 with regard 
to region 5, ¢ ‘alifornia, in 1942, in which the statement was made that 
there was in inventory in California 112 billion feet. I want you to 
understand that that is in the national forests. That is not all of 
California. There were some people who wondered whether that was 
confined to Forest Service timber or covered all timber. It is just 
Forest Service timber. 

That same release or tabulation of the Forest Service showed that 
the allowable cut was | percent, but the Bureau of Entymology, which 
by the way has since been absorbed by the Forest Service so that it is 
a creature of the Forest Service and therefore not as useful as it used 
to be in giving information, because I think policy tends to dominate 
all of the actions of the Forest Service, showed that bugs and beetles 
took 3 percent or 3 times as much timber as the sawmills were allowed 
to cut. 

Everyone knows that the California national forests contain a vast 
amount of overmature timber. That is not moving forward. It is 
going backward. 

We in our own small operation know the difficulties that come in 
taking an inventory. I will leave the methods to a technical man, 
but at best, as I say in the statement, the taking of any inventory is 
an “educated guess.” Actually, in many instances you cannot tell 
what the volume of the forest is until you get the trees down. I know 
that in many instances where when we had overmature stands we 
thought that we had fine stands and they turned out to be anything 
but that after we had taken the trees down. 

[ can remember one where we thought we had a wonderful stand 
of sugar pine, but it turned out to be very much affected by heart rot. 

The Forest Service has produced an economy of scarcity and raised 
the lumber price out of all bounds because it does not want to put 
out a proper inventory in pursuance of this policy of land acquisition, 
because, with the use of the Weeks Act and the Exchange Act, if you 
can keep the allowable cut down by keeping your your inventory 
small, you compel private owners of timber to cut themselves out, 
with the result that we have had a disturbance in the economy in 
which small mills have had to go out of existence, timber has been 
lost through bugs and beetles because the overmature forests are not 
treated as foresters should treat forests, and the net result has given 
us a pricing which there has been considerable comment on, I believe, 
before the committee of the House prior to this. 

There is at the present time another count that has been recetitly 
taken, and it is significant that the inventory is shown to be muc 
higher. There area great many peop'e who believe that the inventory 
should be more than twice what the United States Forest Service 
carries on its books and what it publishes. Certainly there is’ no 
justification for holding the ae cut to this small amount that 
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Our forester will tell you about an experience we had in a Bain- 
bridge sale where the cut was so low that, if you took every member 
of the Forest Service and put them in the spiketops remaining, there 
would be no one left in Washington to run the bureaucracy, I can 
assure you, in just that small area. 

The forest practices also go back to this dominant policy of land 
acquisition. When it comes to sales in the North Sierra Pine Belt, 
there has been a policy of large sales. That is not throughout the 
entire Forest Service. The Plumas Forest had some small sales. 

With 1 or 2 exceptions, we have had in the North Sierra Pine Belt 
nothing but large sales in which there has been no set practice with 
regard to marking. The marking practices which are criticized and 
the type of sale goes back to the fact that the United States Forest 
Service is interested in land acquisition and not interested in good 
forestry. We know that in our own area at times when sales are to 
be taken care of the personnel of the Forest Service has been used in 
promoting these acquisition exchanges under the Weeks Act and the 
Exchange Act, with the result that they have not been able to give 
their attention properly to forestry management and promotion of a 
proper sales program. 

Anyone who would go through the North Sierra Pine Belt and the 
timber there would be impressed at once with the fact that it is in 
good part an old mature stand. We have among our forests a prob- 
lem with regard to insect control. If we could have a proper sanita- 
tion program, it would not only give small operators timber, it would 
also tend to save the Government stands and private stands from the 
depradations of beetles. 

Mr. Toler, our forester has a great elaboration on this in his state- 
ment, but the reason again here goes back to the fact that, if we had 
a proper sanitation and salvage program, it would release more 
timber; and we must have this economy of scarcity because, if you 
can get all the private owners to cut out all their timber, there will 
be cut-over lands which can be acquired by the Government and taken 
off the tax rolls and added to the national forests. 

We are operating in Shasta County which is about 44 percent 
owned by the Federal Government. Lassen County to the east of 
us is about 67 percent owned by the Federal Government, and I am 
told that Trinity County to the west of us is about 76 percent owned 
by the Federal Government. The county governments are expanding 
and the only way they can meet the inrceased costs of local govern- 
ment is by raising the tax rate and the assessments, and there has been 
a great deal of to-do about that in this State. 

The program of land acquisition runs headlong into that and I 
have heard it said that there would be no county governments if this 
thing continues longer because everything can be administered in 
Washington. 

Of course, this is not anything that is new. We have statements 
that we can show that were written by officials of the United States 
Forest Service in region 5 back in the twenties stating that policy 
is going to be to limit the sales to just one outfit. 

There is one letter which I have in mind that this committee might 
be interested in, which states that after the Lassen Lumber & Box cut 
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itself out, no contract in the Lassen Forest would be let to any other 
company than the Fruit Growers Supply Co. That policy was 
wanted. 

After the Sustained Yield Act was passed, a number of us in 

Jurney endeavored to have the United States Forest Service form a 
sustained yield unit for the Burney community and vicinity. In fact, 
in that we followed a ranger who had made such a proposition but 
who was transferred to the eastern part of the United States, Mr. 
Hatcher. 

However, we were finally told in a chamber of commerce meeting 
that the United States Forest Service was interested in doing nothing 
for the Burney area until private ownerships in that area had cut 
themselves out. 

There has been no covering up of the fact that this policy has been 
one to drive private ownership out of existence. In fact, it was stated 
by Mr. Wallace when he was Secretary of Agriculture, it has been 
stated by the Chief of the Forest Service, it was in an article published 
just a year or so ago in lumbering circles that that is the dominant 
policy of the United States Forest Service and as long as that 1s, 
forestry will suffer and the lumber industry will have difficulty. 

We feel that the only answer to cure the situation is to do away 
with stump-for-stumpage exchanges. They form an inducement that 
runs contrary to public policy. Stump-for-stumage exchanges, un- 
der which the Government takes lands off the tax rolls, is an induce- 
ment to bad forestry. 

Why should large timber owners in timber that takes a long time to 
grow want to pay taxes when they can get excellent deals under the 
table on these stump-for-stumpage exchanges whereby they can turn 
over their poorly managed and cut-over, mistreated lands for a 
bonanza from the Government by a handout of Federal timber at a 
contract price which is half or less of what the Government would 
receive if the timber were put up for competitive bidding? It is 
a matter that can and has been demonstrated that this is a fact. 

Of course, on the last point, in order to protect this policy the 
administrative procedure in the Department of Agriculture is almost 
nonexistent and impossible. We found in our own little company, 
when we tried to take an appeal, that there was no established proce- 
dure. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, that is set forth on page 
11? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, itis. When we came to bringing an action, we had 
to dredge one up and bring it in the nature of a mandamus against 
the Secretary of Agriculture. We finally got an administrative hear- 
ing. I have before me here the presiding officer’s report. It is an 
interesting thing and I would like to provide the committee with 
copies of it because the presiding officer admits that he cannot swear 
witnesses, that all he can do is give an administrative report. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not want to interrupt in the middle 
of your statement, but would you like to put that in the record? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, I would. I have just the one copy. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will see that you get it back or you 
can supply us with a copy later. 

76321—56—pt. 1-2 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


APPEAL BY THE Scotr LuMBER Co., INc., FRoM THE DECISION OF RICHARD BE. 
McArpLeE, Crier, Forest SERVICE, AS TO THE PROPOSED EXCHANGE, OF TIMBER 
FOR LAND, WirH THE Fruit GROWERS SUPPLY Co., INC., CALIFORNIA 


PRESIDING OFFICER’S REPORT 


The hearing in this matter was conducted from October 18 to 20, 1954, pursuant 
to 36 CFR, 1953 Supp., 211.2 which provides, inter alia, that an appeal may be 
taken to the Secretary of Agriculture from a decision of the Chief of the Forest 
Service, and that, upon request, the appellant will be afforded an opportunity 
“to present his case at a hearing.” The appellant, Scott Lumber Co., Inc., has 
its principal place of business at Burney, Shasta County, Calif., and manu- 
factures about 40 million feet of timber per year (R. 112). The appellant 
objects to the proposed transfer of approximately 146,427,000 feet of Government 
timber to Fruit Growers Supply Co. of Los Angeles, Calif., in exchange for 
approximately 34,000 acres of timberlands. The statutory authority for the 
proposed exchange is the act of March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 465), as amended by 
the act of February 28, 1925 (48 Stat. 1090; 16 U. S. C. 1952 ed. secs. 485 and 
486), and the decisive factors are whether the proposed exchange is in the 
public interest and whether the Government is receiving timberlands equal 
in value to the timber to be offered to the Fruit Growers Supply Co. 

The hearing was conducted by me in accordance with the designation of 
October 6, 1954, from the Secretary of Agriculture (R. 3). Hugh Fullerton, 
Esq., and William Rollow, Esq., of Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro, 802 Common- 
wealth Building, Washington, D. C., represented the appellant, and Reynolds 
G. Florance, Chief, Forestry and Lands Division, Office of the Solicitor of this 
Department, represented the Forest Service. 

At the outset of the hearing, the appellant submitted 30 interrogatories to be 
answered by the Forest Service for the purpose of obtaining the precise details 
of the proposed exchange (R. 7-17). The Forst Service declined to answer the 
interrogatories on the ground that the hearing was for the purpose of affording 
the appellant an opportunity to present his case and that interrogatories were 
not the proper method of obtaining information as to the exchange or of placing 
information in the record (R. 198-204). 

The appellant also called Mr. Howard Hopkins of the Forest Service as a 
witness, but Mr. Hopkins, through Mr. Reynolds G. Florance, declined to testify 
on the ground that the purpose of the hearing was to give the appellant an 
opportunity to present his case—-not to give the appellant an opportunity to 
examine Forest Service employees as to the proposed exchange (R. 61-66, 198- 
204). My ruling was that I did not have authority to compel any witness to 
testify and that I should not attempt to compel any witness to testify against 
his wishes (R. 94-96). 

The witnesses for the appellant were “sworn,” as a result of the appellant’s 
strong request, despite serious doubts as to my authority to administer oaths 
to the witnesses (R. 18-27). 

The appellant’s principal contentions are that the proposed exchange is in 
furtherance of a policy by the Forest Service of land acquisition, which is con- 
trary to the public interest (see, e. g., R. 120-123, 148, 157-158, 163-164, 187-189, 
and 222-224), that the proposed exchange is an integral part of an effort by 
the Forest Service to discriminate against private lumber companies in the 
area and to favor the Fruit Growers Supply Co. (see, e. g., R. 115-196, 270-280, 
289-296, 320-324, and 328-330), and that there is a great disparity in the quid 
pro quo inasmuch as the timber on the lands to be transferred to the Govern- 
ment is grossly overvalued and the timber to be transferred to the Fruit 
Growers Supply Co. is grossly undervalued (see, e. g., R. 170, 213-252, and 286- 
288). The appellant also contends that there is widespread opposition to the 
proposed exchange (see, e. g., R. 29-39, 71-88, 105, and 183-186). 

The evidence presented at the hearing consisted solely of the objections by 
the appellant to the proposed exchange and, therefore, without hearing the 
evidence in favor of the exchange, I am not able to submit any proposed findings 
of fact or proposed conclusions, and although nothing in the demeanor of the 
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witnesses detracted from the weight of their testimony, I am not able to advance 
any view as to the truth or accuracy of the evidence adduced by the appellant. 
Also, I do not believe that findings of fact, or conclusions of law, by the presiding 
officer, are contemplated in this type of proceeding. 
Donatp A. CAMPBELL, 
Presiding Officer. 

JANUARY 10, 1955. 

Mr. Berry. It shows the utter lack of any proper procedure at the 
present time. , 

In my statement I refer to— 

Every decision involving rights of a value of $50 * * *. 
That isa misprint. It should be $500. 

I think that the appeal procedure I suggest there is one where there 
should be the right of appeal up the line and eventually to the courts, 
because, unless you can take the matter to the courts, it still tends to be 
very much an administrative matter. 

Mr. Toler may have some things in elaboration unless you gentle- 
men have some questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just want to ask you one question. 
I think you mentioned the 1922 Forest Service management plan 
stating that the policy was to sell to only one customer. 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have a copy ¢ 

Mr. Berry. I have a copy. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you like to offer that for the 
record ? 

Mr. Berry. I do not have it right here, but I can get it out before 
the day is over. ‘ 

Representative Cuuporr. Can you supply that for us? I think it is 
interesting to have the policy of the Department as it was in 1922. 

Mr. Berry. Yes. We can furnish that and it is part of the plan of 
the Forest Service at that time. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you supply that to the committee 
and send it tous? It will save money if you can brief it. 

Mr. Berry. Yes; I would be very happy to do so. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 


“ORIGINAL” MANAGEMENT PLAN, EASTERN LASSEN WORKING 
CIRCLE, MARCH 1, 1922 
A. E. Wieslander, United States Forest Examiner, California District 


* * * * * * 


AREA AND RESOURCES 


The Eastern Lassen Working Circle is an economic subdivision of the Lassen 
National Forest that is tributary to Susanville as a milling center. The area 
and timber resources of this working circle are summarized below: 
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Brock DIVISION 


The division into blocks (see block map) is necessitated by the objects of 
management which are in part determined by existing obligations of the Forest 
Service and by the large alienated area of forest land. 


BLOCK A 


Objects of management 

1. To grow sawtimber suitable in qualities and in size for the manufacture 
of box lumber. 

2 To furnish the Fruit Growers Supply Co. a continuous cut regulated in 
amount and location in a manner that will best harmonize the prescriptions of 
good silviculture, maximum sustained yield and sound economics. 

3. To acquire alienated cutover lands suitable for forest production. 

~ * * a * . * 

Policy factors.—Finally it is important that the blocks of stumpage should 
be awarded to the Fruit Growers Supply Co. in such sequence that the remain- 
ing stumpage is not controlled and that every precaution is taken to prevent the 
isolation of any Government stumpage. The Fruit Growers Supply Co. should log 
T, 32 N. R. 10 E. and T. 33 N. R. 10 E. prior to blocks of stumpage north and 
west of Crater Mountain. These townships are more accessible to the Fruit 
Growers Supply Co. than to any other operator, in fact they would probably 
become isolated for many years if not operating by this Company. The terri- 
tory north and west of Crater Mountain forms a unit that would be readily 
accessible to the proposed railroad extension to Klamath Falls. 

* * * + * * i 

Object 8.—The timbered private lands are in general the most productive 
within the block and it is highly desirable therefore to acquire them and to 
place them under management. The Fruit Growers Supply Co. has expressed 
its desire to exchange its cut-over lands for stumpage. There is also a possi- 
bility of exchanges with the Red River Lumber Co. 

The following policies respecting land exchange within the working circle 
have already been formulated : 

1. “The general plan of handling private timber used by the Fruit Growers 
should be consistent with the principles which must govern the operation of 
the whole trace to secure the maximum sustained yield.” From memorandum 
of Secretary of Agriculture to district forester, dated July 19, 1919.) 

2. “Any operating company within this working circle expecting to offer 
their cut-over land in exchange for Government stumpage should be required to 
fall snags on their land, to preserve young growth in logging, to dispose of brush 
adequately, at least on fire lines, and to take other adequate fire protective 
measures during logging.” (From memorandum of Messrs. Woodbury, Show, 
Rogers & Dunston, dated July 26, 1920.) 

With the view of carrying out the above policies a land exchange plan should 
be prepared as soon as the necessary legislation is enacted. 

Within the initial sale area the lands of the Fruit Growers Supply Co. should 
be acquired as cut-over but if possible, the Fruit Growers Supply Co. holdings 
in T. 30 N. R. 8 E., T. 31 N. R’s 7 and 8 E. and T. 32 N. R’s 7 and 8 E., which com- 
prise some 11,760 acres with an estimated stand of 270,000 thousand or about 
28 percent of the total timber owned by the company, should be acquired prior to 
cutting in exchange for stumpage in the initial sale on the basis of equal values. 
The importance of this acquisition from a management standpoint cannot be 
overestimated for it would give the Forest Service an absolute control of that 
part of black A excluded from the first sale. 

It will prevent possible embarrassment in the future should the Fruit Growers 
Supply Co. decide that they must operate this timber before cutting is com- 
pleted in the initial sale area because of the expense of carrying this timber 
investment for such a long time. 


BLOCK C 


Objects of management 

1. To provide the established plant of the Lassen Lumber and Box Co. with 
sufficient sawtimber to fully depreciate it. 

2. To make adequate provision to supply indefinitely any future demands that 


may be made upon the Hastern Lassen Working Circle by a dependent local 
population. 
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3. To grow the maximum amount of sawtimber possible under the prescrip- 
tions of sound economics. 

4. To acquire for forest production alienated cut-over lands. 

Object 1.—The plant of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co. at Susanville, which has 
a yearly capacity of about 25,000 M board feet, is dependent solely upon Govern- 
ment timber. There is already under sale to this Company 233,000 M board feet 
under a contract permitting an 80 percent cut and not limiting the maximum 
annual cut. During 1920 the annual cut was 26,000 M board feet. It seems 
probable that the annual cut for the period of the sale will not average less than 
25,000 M board feet a year. The Forest Service has an obligation to supply 
enough timber to fully depreciate this plant. It is proper that this supply should 
be as liberal as possible. Block C, with the exception of the Susan Canyon Chance, 
should therefore be designated as a zone of operations for the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co. This zone embraces the existing sale, probable additions to this sale 
and the Williard Chance and it contains an estimated total stand of over 500,000 
M board feet which should give the plant a life of at least 20 years. A longer 
life is probable as the timber estimates on two and a half sections, which have 
been cut over on the area under sale, were over 30 percent less than the actual cut. 

* * * = * * 

5. At the termination of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co. operation, a large 
enough area in block C including the Susan Canyon Chance can be organ- 
ized on a sustained yield basis to supply this locality with sawtimber. 

. * * o * * * 

Amount of cut.—The regulation of cut on a sustained yield basis is out of the 
question because: 

1. The Forest Service is obligated to supply the plant of the Lassen Lumber 
& Box Co. an approximate annual cut of 25,000 M board feet a year for 
a depreciation period of about 20 years, while, on a sustained yield basis, the 
allowable cut during a first cutting cycle would probably not exceed 5,000 M 
board feet (basis—'% area of block A with yield of 36,000 M.) 

+ * * * * 2 * 

Object 4.—Alienated timber land which aggregates about 4,000 acres, should 
be acquired as cut-over under the same policies that will govern acquisition in 
block:A. 

BLOCKS B AND D 
Objects of management 
= * * e « . o 

2. To acquire these private holdings as cutover. 

Except for the holdings of the Fruit Growers Supply Co. in block B there will 
be no cutover lands available for acquisition in these blocks within the next 10 
or 20 years. In the meantime the Forest Service should inform the owners of 
the land exchange policies adopted for block A (which policies should also apply 
in these blocks) so that they will be encouraged to protect their lands from fire 
and to log them conservatively. The Forest Service, which is now protecting 
block B upon a cooperative basis should also offer to extend this protection to 
block D. 

APPLICATION OF THE PLAN 


DISPOSITION OF TIMBER 


1. Block A will be placed under regulation to provide the Fruit Growers Supply 
Co. with a continuous cut and sales will be made consistent with sustained yield 
management. 

2. Block C, excepting the Susan Canyon Chance, is set aside as a zone of opera- 
tions for the Lassen Lumber & Box Co. and this company will be awarded future 
sales within the area provided that they meet the highest bid and no policy 
objections arise. 

The Susan Canyon Chance is reserved to care for any future local demand 
with the reservation that a unit not exceeding 10,000 M board feet may be sold 
to a small operator. 


Sales to the Lassen Lumber & Bow Co. 


1. All timber adjacent and tributary to the existing sale will be cruised and 
probably added to that sale if the company wishes to purchase it. 

2. On the completion of the above sale the Willard Chance will be advertised 
and sold under a contract that will permit a maximum annual cut not to exceed 
25,000 M a year. 
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Sales to the Fruit Growers Supply Co. 

1. An initial sale of about 1,000,000 M comprising the area outlined on the type 
map will be made during the present year. In order to carry out the plan of 
management the sale contract will include clauses upon the following points: 

(a) A limitation of the maximum annual cut to 50,000 M board-feet. 

(b) Not less than 70 percent by volume on specified areas will be marked 
in order that all thrifty and thrifty mature trees can be left as a basis for 
the second cut. 

(c) Conservation of existing reproduction by limiting systems of steam 
logging strictly to areas where it is clearly impracticable to use horse 
logging. 

(d) In order to equalize the quality of cut during the sale period and also 
to hasten the progress of cutting in the more decadent stands the company 
will plan its operations, as far as practicable, so as to log townships 32 N 
and 33 N. R. 10 E. early in the sale and simultaneously with the two town- 
ships to the west, cutting approximately the same amount annually in each 
area. 

9 No additional sales will be made in block A until the completion of cutting 
on the initial sale area and the allowable cut in the second sale will be reduced 
to an amount closely approximating the uniform sustained yield. 


ACQUISITION OF ALIENATED FOREST LAND 


When necessary legislation is secured a land exchange plan will be prepared 
for the working circle with the aim of acquiring all desirable alienated forest 
land in the working circle. The following principles will govern land exchanges: 

1. Within the initial sale area in block A alienated land will be acquired as 
cutover and the operator will be required to fall snags, to preserve young 
growth and afford adequate fire protection in logging, and to dispose of brush 
adequately at least on fire lines. 

2. Within the remainder of block A the alienated land will be acquired, if 
practicable, prior to cutting in exchange for stumpage in the initial sale area. 

3. Alienated lands in blocks B, C and D will be acquired as cutover under 
policies that will encourage the owners to afford their lands fire protection and 
to log them conservatively. ‘The Forest Service will offer to extend fire protec- 
tion to all these areas on a cooperative basis. 


+. * col - * - t 
APPENDIX 
” * oo a oa © 


The Fruit Growers Supply Co. secured an option on the 40,000-acre tract of 
the Curtis, Collins & Holbrook Co. and expressed to the Forest Service its inten- 
tion of establishing a sawmill on a permanent yield basis and to cut over the 
private lands in about the same manner that Government sale areas are logged 
with the idea of exchanging these lands, so cut over, for national forest 
stumpage. 

The first statement of general policy upon the part of the Government in con- 
nection with the prospective sale was made by the Secretary of Agriculture 
D. F. Houston to District Forester DuBois in a memorandum dated July 19, 1919, 
which approved of the setting aside of a large area of Government stumpage to 
be operated by the Fruit Growers upon a sustained yield basis. 

With such assurances from the Forest Service, the Fruit Growers Supply Co. 
acquired the private stumpage and immediately started the construction of a 
manufacturing plant. At this date the company has 2 logging camps and 14 
miles of logging railroad in operation in its own timber and also has completed 
and in operation a modern electric double-band sawmill at Susanville, which is 
claimed to be capable, at full 24-hour capacity, of turning out 600 M feet board 
measure per day. At the outset the Forest Service opposed the construction of 
such a large sawmill but the company met these objections by statements that 
the mill was built so that the annual capacity could be reduced by 25,000 M units 
without affecting the efficieney of operation and that they anticipated and were 
agreeable to a reduced cut, consistent with a sustained yield, at a later date. 


* e * ~ « = + 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE LARGE WORKING CIRCLE 


. * ” + * » * 


Applying the above principle to the Eastern Lassen we find that the minimum 
economic working circle area must of necessity be large. The slow growth on 
the generally poor sites and the relatively long rotation make a large area 
necessary. In addition we have the factors of desirability of prompt cutting due 
to general over-maturity of timber, small stands per acre, extreme scarcity of 
water, large mileage of necessary mainline logging railroads, and private owner- 
ship, that decide a large working circle. 3lock A is considered as being the 
smallest logical economic unit that can sustain the Fruit Growers’ operation 
and a glance at the map will convince one of the necessity of a large unit in this 
case. If the area were in a solid Government ownership a division into 2 work- 
ing circles might be feasible but, for a radius of 10 miles from the nearest 
Southern Pacific railroad point, the Government timber is essentially controlled 
by the holdings of the Fruit Growers Supply Co. A large area such as block A 
is therefore necessary to justify the heavy expense in mainline logging railroads 
and to prevent indefinite isolation of any Government stumpage that might be 
segregated as a separate working circle. 

The other blocks were included as a part of the Eastern Lassen Working 
Circle because, being also tributary to Susanville as a milling center, they are in- 
timately connected with block A. Such a large annual cut has been obligated in 
the existing Lassen Lumber & Box Co. sale that the organization of block C as a 
separate sustained yield area to perpetuate the Lassen Lumber & Box Co. plant 
is precluded. The acquisition of cutover private lands within blocks B and D 
and also within A and C will be a gradual process and so there is no other course 
open but to consider such future additions as belonging to the Eastern Lassen 
Working Circle until adeqaute stocking and resulting increased yields on the 
whole area justify a breaking up into two or more working circles. 


* » * * * * * 


Forest TyPes—BLock A 


+ * * * * * * 


THE STAND 


Occasionally excellent examples of all-aged selection forests are to be found, 
but for the working circle as a whole there is a marked deficiency in intermedi- 
ate age classes. The forest is essentially two storied with an overstory principally 
of overmature and decadent trees and an understory of reproduction averaging 
about 30 years old. This condition has been caused by repeated fires and insect 
depredations which have opened up the stand. Since systematic fire protection 
has been afforded, much of the young reproduction has established itself in the 
openings. 


” * * * * + 


JULY 28, 1920. 
MEMORANDUM 


A party consisting of Assistant District Forester T. D. Woodbury, Supervisors 
Dunston and Rogers, Forest Examiners Show and Wieslander, and Logging 
Engineer Emigh spent July 20 to 26 on the Eastern Lassen Working Circle for 
the purpose of securing a sufficient knowledge of conditions to suggest the logical 
boundaries of this circle, logical areas for the initial sale, problems to be solved, 
and general policies that should be followed. Emigh and Wieslander will spend 
the necessary time on the area this summer to collect the data needed for outline 
next winter both a plan of management and an initial sale. 

The men mentioned above are in agreement on the following important points 
which have a bearing upon the management of the area and it is felt that these 
tentative conclusions should be given serious consideration in taking up further 
work on this project unless modified by the Forester or District Forester. 
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PROBLEMS 
1. Sale area and appraisal. 
2. Management plan. 


1. Sale area 
(a) Hypothesis : That Forest Service should sell F. G. S. Co. sufficient timber 
in initial sale to assist in the depreciation of their present plant; that this plant 
will cut an average of 65 million a year; that it can be depreciated in 20 years. 
(b) Possible layouts for above sale: 
1. On the eastern edge of the working circle including portions of T. 31 N., 
R. 9 E.; T. 32 N., R.9& 10 E.; T. 33 N., R. 10 E. This should involve an ex- 
change of outlaying F. G. 8. Co. land and timber for United States timber 
in the above defined area. 


2. Around the I. G. 8. Co. holdings as at present constituted. 


2. Management plan 

(a) Some form of sustained yield management appears feasible on the Eastern 
Lassen Working Cirele provided the area can be cut over within a reasonably 
short period (approximately 30 years?) removing the excessive amount of 
deteriorating timber but leaving a larger amount of thrifty mature timber than 
is now customary in such stands—it will perhaps be necessary to leave as much as 
30 percent of timber over 12 inches D. B. H. in some stands. This modification 
of Marking practice will have to be taken into account in the appraisal. 

(b) No further operating plants dependent on the Eastern Lassen Working 
Circle should be established. 

(c) The area of the working circle is determined by clear, logical limitations 
on all sides except the west. The location of the western boundary should be 
further investigated in the field but it appears to us that it should be drawn on the 
line between the Butte Creek and Pine Creek watersheds because timber west 
of this line probably will be milled on the Pitt River since it is located in that 
drainage. 

(d) Heights of mature trees should be secured at every opportunity to serve as a 
basis for site classification and for the purpose of determining the cutting qual- 
ity of the timber. This work is particularly essential in the areas that have been 
covered by the earlier reconnaissance, or have not been previously covered at all. 

(e) Any operating company within this working circle expecting to offer their 
cutover land in exchange for Government stumpage should be required to fall 
snags on their land, to preserve young growth in logging, to dispose of brush 
adequately, at least on fire lines, and to take other adeqaute fire protective 
measures during logging. 

(f) It is recognized and should be clearly understood that the mill capacity of 
any plant, or plants, operating in this working circle must be cut down to the 
productive capacity of the area after the plants have been depreciated. The 
depreciation period should be determined by the Forest Service. 

T. D. Wooppury, 
Assistant District Forester. 
Cc. E. Dunston, 
Forest Supervisor. 
S. B. SHow, 
Forest Examiner. 
D. N. RoGeErs, 
. . s ’ Forest Supervisor. 

Representative CHuporr. Without objection, we will also admit 
your appeal into the record after Mr. Hoffman looks at it. Will you 
send a copy of that to the committee? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Reporter, let the record show that 
this witness will also furnish a copy of the appeal that he has in his 
possession. 


Mr. Berry. Yes. 
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(The appeal document referred to follows :) 
BurRNEY, SHASTA CouNTY, CALIF, November 17, 1955: 
Hon, JAMES MURRAY, 
United States Senator, 
Hon. EArt CHUDOFF, 
United States Representative, 
Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Pioneer Station, Portland, Oreg. 
(Attention: Mr. William Coburn and Mr. Robert Wolf.) 

Dear Sims: Enclosed please find the following documents of information to 
supplement the testimony given at your hearing in Redding on November 14. 
These are “1. The presiding officer’s report for Secretary of Agriculture on 
appeal of Scott Lumber Co. from the decision of Richard E. McArdle, Chief 
of the Forest Service, as to the proposed exchange of timber for land for the 
Fruit Growers Supply Co. 2. A decision of Secretary of Agriculture dis- 
missing of appeal of Scott Lumber Co. 3. A letter of Coble Mountain 
Unit inventory. 4. Forest Service letter to Indian Head Lumber indicating 
an overage of Coble Mountain Unit. 5. Mr. Berry’s letter of protest of size of 
sale in Eastern Lassen Working Circle to Mr. Parker. 6. Mr, Parker’s answer 
to Mr. Berry on letter of protest. 7. Lassen National Forest announcement of 
timber sales program meeting in lieu of a meeting with Scott Lumber Co. 
to answer protests under Mr. Berry’s letter of November 24. 8. Lassen National 
Forest letter in answer to protests voiced at private meeting with Scott Lumber 
before advertisement of Ebey Lake.” 

As you know, our files on this matter are open for your inspection, and we 
will be glad to furnish any additional information which may be of service to 
your committee. I heartily recommend enclosing a copy of the United States 
General Accounting Office Investigation Report of the Forest Service-Fruit 
Growers Stumpage for Stumpage Exchange in hearing record. 

Since we did not have copies of the 1935 letter from the Forest Service by 
Woodbury and the 1922 Eastern Working Circle Management Plan, which 
stated that the primary purpose of this working circle was to benefit the opera- 
tion of the Fruit Growers Supply Co., I called William Rollow in Wash- 
ington, and he is forwarding direct to you photostatic copies of both records for 
incorporation in the hearing records. 

Sincerely yours, 
Scotr LuMBeEr Co., INc., 
I. E. Tourer, Forester. 


DECISION DISMISSING THE APPEAL OF THE Scott LUMBER COMPANY, INC., TO THE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE FROM THE DECISION OF THE CHIEF OF THE FOREST 
SERVICE AS TO THE PROPOSED EXCHANGE OF TIMBER FOR LAND WITH THE FRUIT 
GROWERS SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., CALIFORNIA 


This exchange was proposed under the Act of March 20, 1922, as amended 
(16 U. S. C. 485 and 486). It involved 34,022.03 acres of land, 98,993 M board- 
feet of residual merchantable timber, and 59,965 M board-feet of other mer- 
chantable timber on land owned by the Fruit Growers Supply Company of 
Los Angeles, California, offered in exchange for an estimated 81,012 M board- 
feet of pine and 65,415 M board-feet of fir and cedar. Both the land and timber 
are situated within the Lassen National Forest, Lassen County, California. 

By letter dated April 14, 1954, the Chief of the Forest Service approved the 
exchange and submitted the case to the Bureau of Land Management, Depart- 
ment of Interior, recommending approval by that Department as required by 
law. The Scott Lumber Company filed an appeal with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from the decision of the Chief of the Forest Service pursuant to the 
provisions of 36 CFR 211.2. On October 18-20, 1954, a hearing on the appeal 
was held. ‘ 

By letter dated August 10, 1955, the Fruit Growers Supply Company notified 
the Chief of the Forest Service that it was cancelling and terminating the 
Fruit Growers Supply Company, the Chief of the Forest Service acknowledged 
the cancellation and termination, and the exchange case was dropped. In view 
‘of this action, the issues raised in the appeal of the Scott Lumber Company 
are now moot. The appeal, therefore, is dismissed. 
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BEFORE THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Scott LUMBER CoMPANY, INO.’8 SUMMATION OF OBJECTIONS TO THE DECISION BY 
CHIEF OF THE Forest SERVICE RIcHARD E. MCARDLE APPROVING THE PROPOSED 
EXCHANGE OF SoME 158,958,000 Boarp-FEET OF TIMBER AND SOME 34,022 ACRES 
or LAND OWNED BY FRUIT GROWERS SUPPLY COMPANY FOR SOME 146,427,000 
BoarD-FEET OF FEDERALLY OWNED TIMBER IN THE LASSEN NATIONAL FOREST 


Seott Lumber Company, Inc., by its attorneys, Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro, 
802 Commonwealth Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


January 3, 1955 


CONTENTS 
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Summary of points. 
Summary of facts. 
1. The proposed exchange. 
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Point IT. 
Point ITI. 
Conclusion. 
TERMINOLOGY 
Term Definition 
Gicudseieueodiaee Diameter 
0: Bi Resccsueceaiine Diameter breast high; used in classifying trees as to 
size. 

depletion cutting or The cutting of all marketable timber (thus depleting 

clear-cutting. timber resources) as distinguished from cutting the 


yearly increment of timber growth (thus preserving 
the timber resources). 


Fruit Growers... ~~~. Fruit Growers Supply Co., a cooperative. 
Forest Service__.._-__—. United States Forest Service. 
land, OF SOTQE cic cchiccnsiinaien Unless otherwise indicated, includes trees 20 inches d. 


b. h. and under; any land valuation per acre includes 
the value of trees 20 inches d. b. h.; i. e., $1.96/acre 
means one acre with trees 20 inches d. b. h. and under 
thereon is valued at $1.96. 


aise cca cada Thousand board feet. 
20 inches d. b. hi... Trees having a diameter at breast high of 20 inches. 


Any tree under 20 inches d. b. h. is not considered a 
loggable tree. 


OD itachi gatas Unless otherwise indicated, this refers to a Forest sale 
of federally owned timber. 

ON csccirdtpnntarcereated ath aed Scott Lumber Co., Inc., a New Jersey corporation. 

sustained yield unit____. An arrangement whereby Federal and private timber 


land is combined into a single cutting unit, the yearly 
increment of timber growth thereon being sufficient 
to permit the perpetual operation of the logging com- 
panies operating in such unit. 

GOP vib cii i tiimdeddis Includes trees of over 20 inches d. b. h. 

DO Sita ies: Transcript. 


SuMMARY OF POINTS 


I. The proposed exchange is contrary to the public interest because it is 
being consummated under such terms and conditions that the Federal Govern- 
ment will lose hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

II. The proposed exchange is contrary to the public interest because it dis- 
criminates against small business and increases the monopolistic control of 
the Fruit Growers Supply Company. 

III. The alleged justifications for the proposed exchange are vague, non- 
responsive, misleading, and contradictory. 
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SUMMARY OF FAcTS 


1. The Proposed Erchange 


Scott Lumber Company, Inc., conducts a small logging and sawmill operation 
in the belt of timber known generally as the Northern Sierra Pine Region. 
Scott’s sawmill is located at Burney, Shasta County, California. Its logging 
operation is conducted generally in Shasta and Lassen Counties. 

Fruit Growers Supply Company is a cooperative conducting a large logging 
and sawmill operation in the Northern Sierra Pine Region. It has two large 
sawmills located at Westwood and Susanville, both in Lassen County. Fruit 
Growers’ logging operation is conducted in Shasta, Lassen, and Plumas Counties. 
It is and has always been engaged in relentless competition with Scott from 
the time that Scott was established in 1937. 

Lassen, Shasta, and Plumas Counties are so interdependent that they are 
a single economic unit. Federally owned timber and privately owned timber 
are so intermingled in these counties that from a lumber operating standpoint 
county lines are meaningless. The Federal timber involved in the proposed 
exchange and located in Lassen National Forest, Lassen County, California, 
is accessible to both Scott and Fruit Growers, as well as to other lumber and 
sawmill operators in the three and other adjacent counties. In the past, the 
transportation of logs from the woods to a sawmill was by logging railroads; 
the only timber available to a sawmill was that located in an area to which 
the intervening terrain permitted the building of a logging railroad. Today 
the logging railroad has virtually disappeared and in its place are high-speed, 
heavy-duty motor vehicles which are able easily to surmount terrain on logging 
roads which could not be penetrated by logging railroads. Hence, even though 
Seott’s sawmill is perhaps 75 miles from each of the two Fruit Growers’ saw- 
mills, the intervening timber is easily accessible to both Scott and Fruit Growers. 

In or about 1948 Forest Service and Fruit Growers commenced negotiations 
for an exchange of certain land and timber located within the Lassen National 
Forest. Representatives of Forest Service, at a public hearing held in Susan- 
ville, California, on September 16, 1952, stated that under the exchange agree- 
ment, Forest Service would transfer to Fruit Growers 17 million board feet of 
pine timber (the figure of 15 million board feet of pine timber was also used) 
and Fruit Growers would transfer to the Federal Government (Forest Service) 
title to 34,504 acres of land with the residual timber thereon. The fact sheet 
issued by the Forest Service did not give the location of the timber, the type 
of cut, the years to remove, precise valuations or any other data. Scott op- 
posed the proposed exchange on several grounds, including the very frightening 
one that the exchange was one more step toward putting out of business Scott 
and all other operators in the area, except Fruit Growers. Scott was unable to 
obtain any precise data on the proposed exchange, but from known facts per- 
taining to the area determined that if consummated, it would result in the Federal 
Government losing several hundreds of thousands of dollars (because of the 
excessive overvaluation of Fruit Growers’ land and the grossly undervaluation 
of the Forest Service timber involved) and would establish Friut Growers as 
the logging and sawmill monopoly in the Lassen-Shasta-Plumas area. The 
proof of the correctness of Scott’s analysis was Forest Service’s later recog- 
nition that its original figures were patently incorrect by its substitution of 
“new terms.” Under the “new terms” Fruit Growers would transfer to the 
Federal Government (Forest Service) title to 34,022 (instead of 34,504) acres 
of land together with 78,361 MBM of pine timber and 80,597 MBM of fir timber 
and in return Fruit Growers would receive 78,475 MBM of pine timber and 
65,427 MBM of fir timber (instead of 15 million or 17 million board feet of pine 
timber) or, stated differently Forest Service would now instead of receiving (A) 
would under the “new terms” receive (B) : 

(A) 84,504 acres 

(B) (1) 34,022 acres 
(2) 78,361 MBM of pine 
(3) 80,597 MBM of fir 


and Forest Service instead of giving (A) would under the “new terms” give (B) : 


(A) 15 million (or 17 million board feet pine) 
(B) (1) 78,475 MBM of pine 
(2) 65,427 MBM of fir. 


As will be hereinafter shown, these “new terms” were merely an attempt to 
camouflage the “giveaway.” 
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Despite Scott’s conclusive proof, even on the meager data available, that the 
proposed exchange was not only devoid of any public interest but was a Forest 
Service “giveaway” to Fruit Growers, Forest Service paid no heed to Scott’s 
objections and continued to process the proposed exchange. On April 14, 1954, 
Richard E. McArdle, Chief of the Forest Service, approved the proposed exchange. 
Seott appealed McArdle’s decision to Secretary of Agriculture Benson and re- 
quested a formal hearing. Although the appropriate regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture provide that a hearing must be given to an appellant who 
requests one, Scott’s request was ignored. The proposed exchange was continued 
to be processed. Scott thereupon filed an action in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia for a court order requiring Secretary Benson 
to grant a hearing. Rather than challenge Scott’s action in court. Secretary 
Benson ordered a hearing and designated Donald A. Campbell, Esq., a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture lawyer, as the Hearing Officer. The hearing was held on 
October 18, 19, and 20, 1954. At the hearings Scott renewed its objections and 
demanded the details (the appraisals) of the exchange and presented evidence 
that: 

(a) The proposed exchange is not in the public interest; 

(b) The proposed exchange is contrary to the express policy of President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Benson that the Federal Government would not 
acquire any additional land; 

(c) The proposed exchange would be a Forest Service “giveaway” of 
hundreds of thousands of federally owned timber to a cooperative, Fruit 
Growers; and 

(d) The proposed exchange would establish a monopoly of the logging 
and sawmill business in the Lassen-Plumas-Shasta area by driving the pres- 
ent small operators out of business. 

Scott also introduced evidence that the Forest Service had mismanaged Lassen 
National Forest and had listed only half of the timber actually in Lassen National 
Forest. Although Scott did not know and still does not know all of the reasons 
given by Forest Service to support the proposed exchange, Scott nevertheless 
introduced extended testimony to show that any possible reasons would be either 
immaterial, misleading, or spurious. 

Scott’s witnesses were Herbert Totten, a former Lassen County supervisor ; 
Raymond Berry, vice president of Scott; and Irving Toler, chief forester for 
Scott and a consulting forester. They testified under oath. None of the wit- 
nesses’ testimony was contradicted and the record as it now stands supports, 
unchallenged, Scott’s contentions (a), (0B), (c), and (d) above. 

Scott, at the hearing, demanded that the Forest Service make full disclosure 
of the terms of the exchange agreement and produce for examination certain 
Forest Service personnel. Forest Service, in continuation of its earlier policy 
toward Scott, refused to supply any information not already known, refused 
to state what were the valuations of the timber and land, and refused to permit 
any of its personnel, including Assistant Chief of the Forest Service Howard 
Hopkins, who was present, to testify under oath or otherwise. Examiner Camp- 
bell disclaimed any power to subpoena witnesses or documents or to order Mr. 
Hopkins to take the stand and be examined under oath. 

Scott, in conclusion, pointed out that there were many other members of the 
industry who opposed the proposed exchange, but who, because their economic 
lives depended upon Forest Service favor, kept silent because of fear of Forest 
Service reprisals (Tr. 182-184). 

Fruit Growers did not appear nor did it seem to have an observer present. 

2. The background of Forest Service’s preference to Fruit Growers 

Fruit Growers, a cooperative, many years ago became Forest Service’s “chosen 
instrument” to be the sole timber operator in the Lassen National Forest. The 
first clear evidence of this Forest Service policy is the Eastern Lassen Working 
Cirele Plan of 1922; Exhibit P. The Plan was to be effective for 70 years and 
contemplated that the Forest Service would acquire all of the privately owned 
Jand in Lassen National Forest (Tr. 328-330) and that Fruit Growers would 
be the only operator in Lassen National Forest. 

The steps taken in the implementation of the 1922 Plan are set out hereinafter 
under Point II. From the history of the administration of Lassen National 
Forest since 1922, it is clear that the grand strategy employed to achieve the ob- 
jectives of the 1922 Plan was that Forest Service would “starve” all operators, 
other than Fruit Growers, of Federal timber so that such operators would 
eventually go to the wall and the title to their cutover privately owned lands 
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would pass to the Federal Government and become part of Lassen National 
Forest. The tactics in carrying out such “starvation” was to make the size and 
period of sales of timber so that Fruit Growers was the only economically pos- 
sible purchaser or, if smaller in size, impose such terms that the small suc- 
cessful bidder stood the chance of suffering a severe loss. Where an operator 
other than Fruit Growers was the successful bidder, Forest Service would dis- 
criminate against such successful bidder in various ways such as the marking 
of an unduly low number of trees, the marking of an unduly high number of un- 
economical treets (such as long wind blown down trees and trees with excessive 
bug damage) and imposing requirements to build unnecessary roads, the speci- 
fications of which were entirely unwarranted by the prospective use of the roads. 
The result of Forest Service’s tactics was the elimination of various small oper- 
ators. As the area around Susanville and Westwood, where Fruit Growers’ 
sawmills are located, became cut over, the area of sales of Forest Service land 
moved northerly and westerly so that Fruit Growers is now obtaining timber more 
profitably tributary to Scott and other operators than to Fruit Growers’ Susan- 
ville and Westwood mills. The proposed exchange will further encroach on the 
area immediately tributary to Scott’s sawmill and hence deprive Scott of such 
timber. Forest Service is able to acquire title to land without congressional 
appropriation by exchanging federally owned timber for land. In Lassen Na- 
tional Forest the actual amount of standing timber is far in excess of the amount 
carried on Forest Services’ books. In fact, despite the high loss of timber 
through bug damage resulting from failure to cut, Forest Service can still 
show an increased increment of growth each year by merely drawing on the 
theretofore unreported quantity of standing timber. When an opportunity 
presents itself, as in the proposed exchange, Forest Service can draw on this 
unreported timber to use to pay for land and still show no net decrease in the 
reported amount of timber in Lassen National Forest. 


POINT I 


The proposed exchange is contrary to the public interest because it is being 
consummated under such terms and conditions that the Federal Government will 
lose hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Representatives of Forest Service stated at the public hearings held at Susan- 
ville, Lassen County, on September 16, 1952, that Forest Service would receive 
the title to some 34,504 acres of Fruit Growers land (including thereon the 
residual stand of timber 20 inch d. b. h. and under) and in return therefore 
would give to Fruit Growers some 17 million (the figure 15 million was also 
used) feet of federally owned pine timber. (See tab A.) 

Let us analyze the valuations given on September 16, 1952, by Forest Serv- 
ice’s representatives. To convert the land value to dollar form the total value 
of the pine should be divided by the number of acres, i. e., $830/MBM°' x 15,000 
MBM + 34,504 = $13.05/acre. This figure of $13.05/acre was that used in the 
1951 Forest Service fact sheet on this proposed exchange; the fact sheet stated 
that the land was worth a minimum of $13.05/acre. (See tab A.) It is clear, 
however, that the maximum value of the land to be transferred to the Fed- 
eral Government (Forest Service) is not over $4 an acre; a more realistic ap- 
praisal being approximately $2 an acre. Thus, by comparing the true value 
with Forest Service value [i. e., 34,504 x $13.05 (Forest Service value )—34,504 
$2 (true value) =$380,269], we find that the Federal Government would lose 
nearly $400,000. 

Forest Service, however, realized their 1952 valuation was easy to contradict 
even upon the slightest examination. Therefore, shortly thereafter, it began to 
confuse and cloud the true import of the valuations. Fir, which is of much less 
value than pine, as well as pine, was now used. For example, instead of giving 
the Fruit Growers two pine trees, the Fruit Growers would be given one pine tree 
and four fir trees. Thus, the addition of fir timber into the valuations made it 
impossible to accurately determine the valuation being accorded to the land 
unless the pine-fir ratio was known. This ratio was not discovered by Scott until 
the midde of 1954. Scott ascertained that approximately 110 million board feet 


This average pine valuation of $30/MBM was based on the average value of all pine 
in this area and by averaging past sales bid on by Scott and other independent companies. 
Later, when Scott learned of the location, quality, and cutting rate of the actual timber 
which was to be transferred, it found that this pine was of a superior quality and should 
have been valued at $35 to $40 MBM. ‘Thus the loss to the Federal é 
be over $600,000. (See Tr. 226.) + 
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of timber would be transferred to Fruit Growers for Fruit Growers’ land, and 
that the approximate value assigned to the land had become $15.08/acre.* At 
a valuation of $15.08/acre the Federal Government would lose some $449,270.° 
This rise in profit to the Fruit Growers from the 1952 figure may possibly be 
explained by the fact that the Fruit Growers’ expenses rose because of the delay 
caused by Scott’s objections. 

Some time prior to March 4, 1954, Forest Service reshuffled its appraisal fig- 
ures, thus further confusing interested parties. On July 30, more than 4 months * 
after the valuations were drawn up Scott was informed of the following : 

Forest Service now to receive— 
78,361,000 board feet of pine 
80,597,000 board feet of fir 
158,958,000 board feet of timber, now valued at $18.08/MBM 
34,022 acres of land, now valued at $1.96/acre or $66,627. 
Forest Service now to give— 
81,012,000 board feet of pine 
65,415,000 board feet of fir 
146,427,000 board feet of timber, now valued at $18.68/MBM or $2,733,696. 
Fruit Growers retained the right to cut 60 percent of the timber standing on the 
lands being transferred to Forest Service; it is not clear whether the above- 
said value included this retained or residual cut (Tr. 220-221). 

By balancing these values Forest Service concluded the Fruit Growers would 
lose some $207,634 (tab. B). In addition to the loss Fruit Growers would also 
lose over $150,000° which it purportedly expended for the continuation of this 
exchange, or a total loss to Fruit Growers of some $357,634, a most serious loss 
to any lumber company, even one as large as Fruit Growers. In short, Forest 
Service, in its desire to prove Scott wrong, jumped from one unbelievable posi- 
tion to another more unbelievable than the first. 

Aside from the fact that the continuous change in valuations indicates the 
impropriety of this exchange, the 1954 Forest Service figures themselves offer 
additional proof of Scott’s charges. It should be noted that Scott, in 1952, first 
charged that the appraisal of $13/acre to $15/acre for Fruit Growers’ land was 
inordinately high, pointing out that a proper figure was $2/acre. Now Forest 
Service admits the land is worth but $1.96/acre° (tab B, C), or to put it another 
way, Forest Service admits that the Federal Government would have lost nearly 
a half-million dollars under its earlier 1952 appraisals. At the same time the 
Forest Service maintains that the present terms are substantially similar to those 
propounded in 1952 and 1953° (tab C). This inadvertant confession proves 
Forest Service is still engaged in a gigantic giveaway. 

This conclusion is also supported by a study of the 1954 figures themselves. 
Mr. Irvin Toler, Chief Forester for Scott and a consulting forester, after an 
extensive study of the timber and acreage involved, discovered that the amount 
of Fruit Growers’ timber to be transferred to the Forest Service was vastly 
overestimated and therefore the total value accorded such timber was much 
higher than its true worth (Tr. 217-252). Mr. Toler discovered that the amount 
of timber that was alleged to exist on this land did not exist and in fact never 
had exisited * on this land or any other land in this area (Tr. 231-232 and 239). 
This conclusion is supported by the records in the County Assessor’s Office, 
Lassen County, California (Tr. 239, 240) by other independent foresters (Tr. 
231), and even by Forest Service employees from other National Forests (Tr. 
231-232). 








*Mr. Parker, Assistant Forester for Region 5, evidently unaware of the reshuffling of 
figures, referred to in the next paragraph, used in May 1954, $15.08/acre as the value of 
Fruit Growers’ land. (See tab A; Tr. 230-232.) 

§34,504$15 (Forest Service) =34,504 $2 (true value) —$449,270 loss. 

*See Forest Service Report to Department of Interior, dated March 4, 1954; L, Acquisi- 
tion R-5, Lassen, signed by Howard Hopkins, attached as tab C. 

5 See tab B in which is stated that Fruit Growers has expended substantial amounts; 
also see Tr. 229, 234, and 235. 

*It should also be noted that the Forest Service even adopted Scott’s pine (of average 
quality) valuation of $30/MBM. ‘The value of fir is about $8/MBM ; therefore by applving 
this figure to the Forest Service figures, we find: Let Y=value of pine, then: 65,415 MBM 
fir valued at $8/MBM+81,012 MBM of pine valued at X=$2,733,696 or X—approximately 
$29 to $30/MBM. Nevertheless, when the location, quality, and rate of cutting of the 
actual pine to be transferred to Fruit Growers is studied, we find that this pine is above 
average and actually worth $35 to $40/MBM (tab A). 

7 It should also be noted that as late as May 1954, Forest Service was still using the 
1952 figures as representative of the exchange, even though the new terms were made 
known in March. See Tr. 232; c. f. with date of tab C. 

SIt appears as though Forest Service is claiming that most of the acreage contains 
44.4 MBM per acre. At most this acreage contains but 33 MBM. See tab A. 
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In order to arrive at such overestimation of timber one of the following | 
methods, or a combination of both, must have been used. (1) Either fy 
Service included the 60 percent’ residual cut of timber retained by | t 
Growers as a part of the timber to be transferred to Forest Service: or (2) 
est Service miscounted the amount of Fruit Growers’ trees to be transferred { 
the Federal Government. Assuming (1) to have been followed, we find that the 
Federal Government would actually lose some $1,517,189." The enormity of t) 
misvaluation, the fact the Fruit Growers is now removing its 60 percent 
end the ease of discovery, mitigate against the conclusion that For Ss 
adopted (1) It is therefore assumed that (2) was used, i. e@., a mis 
Fruit Growers’ timber to be transferred to the Federal Government. This 
the added advantage that it cannot be discovered unless one had a tho 
knowledge of the entire area. For instance a spot check of a given area m 
reveal that Fruit Growers’ timber was worth the claimed value of $18.08 MI 
but it would not reveal that hundreds of trees had been valued when in fact 
did not exist. 

Under (2) it is roughly estimated that some $800,000 worth of timber has bx 
credited to the Fruit Growers when it, in fact, did not exist. The records in th 
County Assessor’s Office alone indicate that the Federal Government will receive 
29 million less feet than Forest Service claims (Tr. 287) or a minimum loss to 
the Federal Government of $546,369." Mr. Toler, after personally investigatins 
the land and timber involved, testified that the timber which was being trans 
ferred to the Federal Government was not, on the average, worth $18.08 MBM 
(Tr. 238-240). The value of this timber was diminished because (a) Fruit 
Growers were removing 60 percent of the timber standing on the land, this 60 
percent included the more mature and valuable trees (Tr. 244), (b) the removal 
of the 60 percent timber left the remaining timber further spaced, and therefore 
less economical to cut (Tr, 246), and (c) the remaining timber could not be r 
logged for many years to come, and was thus a potential hazard (Tr. 245-246 by 
inference). 

Mr. Toler further testified that the federally owned pine timber to be trans- 
ferred to Fruit Growers was grossly undervalued; that it was worth about $35 
to $40 MBM (Tr. 248). He based his appraisal partially on firsthand knowledge 
and partially on the fact that the Fruit Growers would be allowed to cut 60 per- 
cent of the Federal timber stand on the area adjoining the Fruit Growers’ land 
(Tr. 246). Such a heavy cut would include a far higher percentage of better 
grade pine than would a normal cut (Tr. 244). As Mr. Toler pointed out, this 
undervaluation of Federal timber would cost the Federal Government an addi- 
tional $800,000™ (tab A, Tr. 250). 

In any event it is clear that the Federal Government’s pine timber has been 
undervalued even at the new Forest Service figure of $30 MBM and that a mini- 
mum figure of $33 to $85 MBM for pine would be more correct. It is interesting 
to note that Forest Service, despite requests by Scott, has never released the 
pine valuation, the fir valuation, nor the cut to be allowed to Fruit Growers, 
whereas Scott’s belief that this exchange is a “giveaway” is shared by all inde- 
pendent accountants and foresters familiar with the exchange (Tr. 232, 252). 
It is curious that Forest Service refuses to disclose the appraisal data if it is 
honest and accurate, especially in view of Mr. Toler’s testimony. 


otir 





SUMMARY OF POINT I 


Forest Service appraisals are off by at least $500,000; that is a half-million dol- 
lars loss to the Federal Government if the proposed exchange is perpetrated. It 


®* This 60 percent of timber or residual cut retained by Fruit Growers is actually being 
cut by Fruit Growers at this date. 

1 This figure is compiled by taking the sum of the value of the actual Fruit Growers’ 
timber (i. e., 2,874,700 total Fruit Growers’ timber less 60 percent of $2,874,700, ar amount 
Fruit Growers is retaining, which equals $1,149,700, or the adjusted amount Federal 
Government will receive) plus the value of Fruit Growers’ land, and subtracting this 
total sum from the value which Federal Government is granting to Fruit Growers. In 
figure form this is expressed as: $1,149,880 (adjusted amount of Fruit Growers’ tim 
eee (land) — $2,733,696 (Federal timber) =$1,517,189 (loss to Federal Gov- 
ernment). 

J. e., $2,874,700 total valuation accorded to Fruit Growers’ timber — 660,000 (watered 
valuation ) + $66,627 (value of Fruit Growers’ land) = —$2,137,327 (actual value of Fruit 
Growers’ assets; and $2,137,327—$2,733,666 (Federal Government’s assets) =$546,369 
loss to Government 

8 By figures we would find: Federal Government fir, worth $523,000 (i. e., 65,415 MBM 
at 8/MBM-+81,012 MBM pine at $40 MBM) —$3,763,800 (otal assets of Federal Govern- 
ment) ; 3,763,800 = $822,473 (loss to Federal Government). 
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is probable that the loss would be more than $500,000, probably nearer a million 
dollars. Forest Service’s original figures were admittedly incorrect, and yet the 
Forest Service maintains that this exchange (under the 1954 terms) is essentially 
the same as under the admittedly incorrect 1952 terms. A study of the 1954 terms 
substantiates this admission, for the 1954 terms are just as incorrect as were 
the earlier terms. 

POINT II 


The proposed exchange is contrary to the public interest because it discrimi- 
nates against small business and increases the monopolistic control of the Fruit 
Growers Supply Company. 

It is clear that the dominant policy of Forest Service has been the acquisition 
of timberlands and the augmentation of its authority (Tr. 115, 116, 119-124). In 
Lassen National Forest and its surrounding territory, this policy has been sup- 
plemented and accompanied by a second local policy; namely, to install Fruit 
(rowers as a monopoly (Tr. 148, 161). The consummation of Forest Service's 
land-acquisition policy of necessity includes the destruction of any privately 
owned competitive lumber concern which owns land or which desires to own 
land: the consummation of the second local plan involves the further destruc- 
tion of any operator who competes with Fruit Growers for timber (Tr, 252-255 
by inference). During the past 10 years an ever-increasing number of small 
lumber companies have been forced out of business because of failure to be able 
to obtain Forest Service timber. 

Forest Service’s success in acquiring land is too well known to require extended 
discussion. According to figures released by Forest Service, between 1943 and 
1952 inclusive, 2,828,195 acres of land in 32 States were withdrawn or were 
taken from private ownership and put into the public domain (Tr. 121). Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, 3 of the largest timber States, lost 389,919 acres, 
585,594 acres, and 175,137 acres, respectively (Tr. 121, 122). A large portion of 
this land was timberland which was acquired by Forest Service (Tr. 121, 122). 
Lassen County, even without considering the effect of this proposed exchange, is 
60 percent owned by the Federal Government (i. e., Forest Service). 

The effecutation of Forest Service’s plan to install Fruit Growers as a monop- 
oly has been slow, and the destruction of competing businesses is not yet com- 
plete. Nevertheless, certain salient events occurring through the past thirty-odd 
years clearly demonstrate the perpetration of this plan. 

In 1922 Forest Service, after consulting with Fruit Growers, drew up the 
Eastern Lassen Working Circle Plan, the “1922 Plan” (Tr. 154). This agree- 
ment, which was to last for seventy-some years, covered the majority of timber 
in Lassen National Forest including that involved in the proposed exchange. 
Under this agreement, Forest Service was to acquire privately owned land 
and Fruit Growers was to be the chosen instrument to operate on this Federal 
land (Tr. 148). Fruit Growers, being a cooperative and nonincome taxpayer, 
fitted in well with the socialistic concept that the Federal Government would own 
all forests in the Nation. 

In 19384 T. D. Woodbury, Assistant Regional Forester, United States Forest 
Service, commented on the 1922 Plan: 

“The management plan for this working circle has been built around the 
operation of the Fruit Growers Supply Company primarily. It was contem- 
plated that upon fulfilling our obligations to the L. L. B. Co. (Lassen Lumber 
and Box Company) no major operation other than that of the F. G. S. Co 
(Fruit Growers) would be permitted in Government timber.” 

The Lassen Lumber and Box Company was then “starved to death” (Tr. 
116). In 1951 its few remaining assets were purchased by Fruit Growers 
(Tr. 116). In the early 1940's the Red River Lumber Company, upon failing 
to secure an acceptable deal with Forest Service, sold its facilities together with 
tremendous amounts of timber to Fruit Growers (Tr. 158, 159). It is probable 
that Fruit Growers was able to make this opportune transaction because of its 
favorable standing with Forest Service (158, 159). Fruit Growers became 
then, and now clearly is, the largest lumber operator in the Lassen-Shasta- 
Plumas area. 

In the 1940's Mr. John B. Hatcher, Assistant Supervisor of Lassen National 
Forest, prepared a detailed report proposing that a sustained-yield unit be 
built around the operations of Scott, along with other smaller nearby operators 


i3 





18 T. e., given only enough timber to write off its facilities. 
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Tr. 157). Fruit Growers, however, was not included. It was noted that Scott 
was ideally located for such a unit, and that Scott, because it was small and did 
not require vast annual supplies of timber, could operate under such a unit 
whereas Fruit Growers could not. However, Mr. Hatcher’s recommendations 
and report thereon, were not consistent with established policy of Forest Service 
of maintaining Fruit Growers as a monopoly (Tr. 157). Accordingly, the 


recommendation was disapproved, the report suppressed (Tr. 157) and presum 
ably for this insubordination, Mr. Hatcher was transferred to a Southeastern 
State (Tr. 158) and another Assistant Regional Forester, less favorable to 
Scott, took his place It is interesting to note that the town of Burney (which 
depends on Scott for its existence) was later told by Forest Service representa- 
tives that the Forest Service would not be interested in the future of Burney 
until the last stick of Scott's privately owned lumber was cut and the town 
was “on its knees” (Tr. 257) 

In 1948 the proposed exchange was first announced. The competitive ad- 
vantage accuring to Fruit Growers because of the financial benefits of this 
exchange have been discussed earlier. However, the proposed exchange serves 
another important purpose besides that of supplying Fruit Growers with timber 
at a fraction of its value. The majority of the timber within Fruit Growers’ 
original working circle has been cut to the limit (Tr. 157, 258-259). It is, 
therefore, necessary for Fruit Growers to contract its operations or to move its 
logging operations into another area. Forest Service and Fruit Growers have 
elected the latter and the proposed exchange is the key to the migration of Fruit 
Growers’ operations to the rich west-side timber belt now being worked by 
Seott. To make this migration economical, Fruit Growers must “cut as it 
migrates” “ setting up intermediary camps along the route. This exchange 
allows such a migration since the Federal timber involved in this exchange is 
on the route to the west-side timber (Tr. 257). However, more is at stake 
than Fruit Growers’ economical migration; such companies as Scott, Indian 
Head Lumber Company, Dellicker Lumber Company, Geaznor Lumber Com- 
pany, as well as the many others which now work the west timber tract (Tr. 
182-193) must be eliminated. Scott, as is hereafter shown, has been the favorite 
target not only because it is the strongest of the independents, but also because 
it has led the fight against Forest Service land acquisition. 

On April 2, 1954, Indian Head Lumber Company “starved to death” because 
Forest Service would not sell it sufficient Federal timber (Tab D, Tr. 150-154). 
It is interesting to note that for over 2 years Indian Head and Scott begged the 
Forest Service to put up a sale (Tr. 150-154). At some time in 1954, the Dellicker 
Lumber Company also liquidated. In 1952 or 1953 Geaznor Lumber Company 
(which was subcontracting with Scott) was actively persecuted by Forest Service 
(Tr. 259-260). Its private truck was detained on Scott’s private road while 
Forest Service personnel interrogated Geaznor employees (Tr. 260). Forest 
Service then went to the Geaznor’s main office and threatened to reopen a lawsuit 
against Geoznor if he continued to accept contracts from Scott (Tr. 260). The 
Peters & Devoe Company, a small independent company located in Burney, faces 
starvation (Tr. 116-117). 

Forest Service, in beating down Fruit Growers’ competitors, did not confine 
itself to “starvation” tactics alone. It is clear to any lumber operator that a 
lumber company can be effectively destroyed by subjecting it to unfavorable 
marking on its competitive sales (Tr. 253). Under this method a company is 
allowed to bid on Forest Service timber sales, and if successful, Forest Service 
merely marks the poorer or bug-infested trees which have a lower commercial 
value and/or sets up cutting or roadbuilding requirements which inflate the cut- 
ting cost (Tr. 253). For example, after Scott had successfully submitted the high 
bid on the 1951 “Bainbridge” sale, Forest Service systematically marked the 
poorest trees in the least economical pattern (Tr. 190-196, 247). In fact, in the 
Bainbridge sale Forest Service did not even mark for cutting the minimum 
amount required under the sale (Tr. 247). Indeed, as Mr. Edward Morris, 2 
Forest Service employee, confessed this type of marking was being done for 
“personal reasons” (Tr. 137). Fora year and a half Scott suffered heavy losses 
because it had in good faith bid on Forest Service timber and did not receive 
the promised quantity or the average quality tree (Tr. 248). In the 1954 Jellico 
sale, Scott was forced to put up some $50,000 security before it could bid, and it 
has now been informed that it must construct modern $50,000 roads, even though 


44The importance of this type of migration, as compared with long-distance hops, is 
shown by the fact that Red River Lumber Company sold to Fruit Growers primarily be- 
cause it could not cut intervening Government timber (Tr. 158). 
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these roads are from nowhere to nowhere and to be used for logging purposes 
only (Tr. 149, 248). This type of discrimination, along with such ideas as 
“building bridges in the opposite direction from Scott’s mill” (Tr. 149) clearly 
show Forest Service’s motive. Indian Head, in its 1948 and 1953 sales, under- 
went similar experiences while cutting Federal timber and suffered an over 
$100,000 loss (Tr. 292). Other smaller companies allied with Scott were sub- 
jected to similar discriminations (Tr. 300). 

On the other hand, if the Forest Service wished to prefer a lumber operator 
in such a sale, it merely reduced the cutting requirements, marked the trees in 
a more economical area, and allowed the higher value, mature trees to be cut. 
Thus we find that Fruit Growers in its 1932 and its 1936 purchases received gen- 
erous markings (Tr. 246) ; in its 1952 “Harvey-Cone” sale Fruit Growers received 
so much more timber than provided for by the sale contract that it was still 
cutting a year after cutting was supposed to have been concluded (Tr. 242). 

It appears as Forest Service will continue its policy of discrimination against 
small business under a new method—the use of huge but misleadingly referred 
to “competitive” sales. A smaller operator cannot enter such a sale since (1) 
he does not have sufficient capital, and (2) if he did, he would not have the facil- 
ities to cut and log the timber in the required time. The proposed “Ebey Lake” 
sale covers 50 to 60 million board feet of timber located in the fertile western 
timber belt near to Seott, and the other independent companies, is now being 
readied under such terms that only Fruit Growers can bid (Tr. 278). Hence, 
even where competitive bidding is required by law, Forest Service can, by setting 
the amount to be sold in a single unit so great that only Fruit Growers can 
bid, assure that Fruit Growers obtain the many millions of feet of timber at a 
monopolistic price. The same result is predicted for the forthcoming 50-million- 
foot Willow Spring sale (which covers timber located but a few miles from 
Seott) predicted for late 1956. Other huge sales earmarked for Fruit Growers 
are in the “rumor stage” (Tr. 119). These sales will not only prefer the large 
company, but will also deprive small operators of a future by withdrawing the 
allowable cut of timber for years to come. 

The effect of such tactics are clear—a smaller company depending on Forest 
Service timber is given the choice of starving to death or enduring financial ruin 
by successfully bidding. 


SUMMARY OF POINT II 


The sequence of events from 1922 to date clearly show the existence of a 
discrimination by the Forest Service against Scott and other small businesses, 
while it, at the same time, openly aiding and abetting the monopolistic growth of 
Fruit Growers. The fact that Fruit Growers is now the largest operator in the 
area, and in fact, one of the largest in the West, is pragmatic proof of the success 
of Forest Service’s plan. In addition, Forest Service, contrary to public policy, 
is continuing its campaign of land acquisition. 


POINT III 


The purported justifications for this exchange are vague, nonresponsive, mis- 
leading and contradictory. 

The following comprise the purported justifications relied upon by Forest 
Service for the consummation of this exchange. (For purposes of clarity the 
purported justification is underscored with its reference listed in parentheses ; 
the reasons why said justification is erroneous then follows. ) 

1. That Susanville will become a ghost town unless the instant exchange is 
consummated (tab B).—This justification is deliberately misleading. Susan 
ville is not solely dependent upon Fruit Growers’ operations. The testimony of 
Mr. Totten, a former County Supervisor for Lassen County, clearly indicates that 
Susanville will not become a ghost town (Tr. 105, 210) ; that the Fruit Growers’ 
mill will not close down (Tr. 105-107), but that this cry is an attempt to delude 
the people into approving an otherwise undesirable exchange (Tr. 106). 

If indeed there was a dearth of timber supply for the mill at Susanville, why 
did Fruit Growers (1) sell over a billion feet of pine timber to the McCloud 
Lumber Company in 1954 (tab E, Tr. 72, 179) ; and (2) refuse to bid on a large 
timber sale located near its mill, the timber from which would keep the mill 
operating for a considerable length of time (Tr. 269-270). 

In addition, this purported justification clearly indicates the subterfuge being 
relied upon by Forest Service to support this exchange; first Forest Service 
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claims that the Federal Government will receive more timber than it gives, then it 
claims the exchange is desirable because Fruit Growers needs timber to sustain 
its mill at Susanville. It should be noted that Forest Service has valued Fruit 
Growers’ pine and fir at approximately the same rate“ as the Federal Govern- 
ment’s, thus inferring a similar stage of “cutability.” Attention is also called 
to Forest Service’s statements that Fruit Growers’ timber is of less value because 
it is not as mature (tab B). If this is true, why did Forest Service value Fruit 
Growers’ timber and Forest Service’s timber equally. In short, it is submitted 
that Forest Service’s statements themselves clearly prove Scott’s claims—that 
this exchange is a “giveaway” to Fruit Growers. 

2. That Fruit Growers will “clear-cut” its timber (tab C).—This is the adoption 
of a threat by Forest Service and infers that should this exchange be denied, 
Fruit Growers will cut all of the trees on its land, thereby destroying any forest 
conservation measures. This threat is not only misleading, but is absolutely 
false. Under State law (and Federal law) Fruit Growers cannot cut timber 
under 20 inches d. b. h. (Tr. 271). This is the very same limit to which the 
Fruit Growers can cut under this exchange. In addition, Fruit Growers, as a 
part of this exchange, will be allowed to cut over 60 percent of the timber on the 
land which they are exchanging, thus further depleting the timber resources. 

3. Fruit Growers will no longer pay (land) tazes” to the county unless this 
exchange is approved (tab C).—This again is the adoption of a threat by Forest 
Service. This threat is clearly false. So long as the Fruit Growers retains land, 
it must pay the appropriate State and local taxes on this land. However, once 
the Federal Government obtains title to this land, this land is removed from 
the tax rolls. Therefore, this purported justification should read: “Taxes will 
no longer have to be paid to the county and State once title to the lands has 
been transferred to the Federal Government.” This loss of tax revenue has been 
bitterly attacked by the Westwood Unified School District (Tr. 85), Fall River 
Unified School District (Tr. 86), County Supervisor of Schools for Lassen County 
(Tr. 81), and other local governmental agencies (Tr. 46). 

4. That Fruit Growers has spent large sums of money in connection with this 
exchange (tab B).—Scott admits that Fruit Growers may have spent an un- 
usually large amount of money on this exchange, possibly more than $150,000. 
Scott, however, doubts the propriety of allowing a company to place the Federal 
Government in a position where it must consummate an otherwise unfavorable 
transaction merely because the company has expended a large sum of money. 

5. That the proposed exchange has the support of all interested parties except 
Scott (exhibits B and C introduced at the hearings before the Forest Service) .— 
This statement is false. Mr. Herbert Totten testified that in his opinion this 
exchange did not have the support of any persons who knew about the proposed 
exchange other than those who were employees of or dependent on Fruit Growers 
(Tr. 88, 89). Mr. Totten also brought in a letter from Mr. Peter Gerig, a former 
supervisor and one of the leading figures in the Lassen County, in which he 
stated that the majority of the people in the county were against this exchange 
(Tr. 70-72). The following are but a few of the organizations which have gone 
on record as against this exchange: Westwood Unified School District (Tr. 85- 
86), Fall River Unified School District (Tr. 86-87), County Superintendent of 
Schools (for Lassen County) (Tr. 81-82), Modoc County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion (Tr. 81),“% The Farm Bureau (Tr. 80-81), County Assessor for Lassen 
County (Tr. 46). If, however, the above justification means that the proposed 
exchange has the support of the majority of County Supervisors for Lassen 
County, the statement is true. However, as Scott pointed out at the hearing, 
the vote approving this exchange was purposely withheld until Mr. Totten, who 
was against the exchange, retired from office (Tr. 33). Two unusual incidents 
should also be noted: first, Supervisor Coffin, who had publicly expressed himself 
against this exchange but voted in favor of it, was at about the time involved in 
an “important” real-estate deal with Fruit Growers (Tr. 39-44) ; second, Super- 
visod Tunnison suddenly opened a bar in Westwood, a Fruit Growers-owned 
town, where no bar had ever before been permitted by Fruit Growers. 





% The fact that Forest Service is receiving less pine than it is giving when coupled with 
the fact that pine is worth approximately four times as much as fir, explains why 
= Forest Service figures tend to indicate a larger disparity in valuation than actually 
exists. 

* Fruit Growers, being a cooperative, pays no income taxes—therefore the taxes referred 
to by Forest Service are land taxes. 

* The fact that some of the above groups are not wholly within Lassen County (where 
Fruit Growers is located) means little for the Shasta, Lassen, Modoc, and Siskiyou 
Counties are interdependent and must be treated as one economic unit (Tr. 103-105). 
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6. That the proposed exchange would consolidate national forest boundaries 
(see Forest Service’s brief).—This statement is true, but on the other hand it is 
equally true that the national forest boundaries could be more favorably and 
more economically consolidated by the sale of smaller portions of Forest Service 
land. Obviously, the statement “consolidate boundaries” is merely an euphonism 
for “increasing land acquisition.” 

7. That the consummation of this erchange would build up a future supply 
of timber, increase watershed value, and promote better management (tab B).— 
These statements are vague and do little more than infer that the private timber 
industry is poorly run and is destroying the watershed. However, Forest Serv- 
cie’s own reports show that Lassen National Forest is one of the poorest managed 
of all Federal forests (Tr. 298) ; hearings before the House Committee on Inte- 
rior Affairs in 1953-54 proved that the Forest Service did not manage Federal 
forests as well as the Department of Interior (see Rept. No. 16 of said com- 
mittee) ; reports from the Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture, 
indicate that there is a serious bug epidemic in Lassen National Forest (Tr. 163, 
295-301) ; testimony by Scott’s forester indicates that thousands of dollars worth 
of timber was wasted each year by Forest Service because it refused to allow 
smaller lumber operators to clear infected trees before bug infestation spread 
to healthy trees (Tr. 299-301). It is also well known to any forester in Lassen 
National Forest that Fruit Growers has set no outstanding example of good 
forest practices (Tr. 273), and its threat to “clear-cut” its land (see justification 
2, infra) clearly indicates its lack of public interest in sustaining the Forest.” 
It is, therefore, impossible to see how the addition of land to a poorly run 
national forest will promote better forest management, the truth being that this 
land will only go from a poor manager (Fruit Growers) to a poorer (Forest 
Service). 

8. That the valuations $18.68 MBM (for Fruit Growers’ timber) and $18.68 
jor (Federal timber) are correct because they approach the overall average price 
obtained in Lassen National Forest (tab B).—Forest Service should study the 
land and timber involved, rather than base its valuations on the average sale 
price of fir and pine combined. This average sale price of timber of necessity 
includes the poorer grades of timber, and does not take into consideration the 
unique features found in the exchange. As has been earlier proved, the fact that 
Fruit Growers’ timber is valued at $18.08 MBM does not derogate from Scott’s 
studies and the County Assessor’s records which indicate that millions of feet 
of timber are being valued at $18.08 MBM when this timber does not exist. 

9. That Lassen County will benefit because of the increased timber supply 
(tab B).—This statement is misleading. Even if it can be assumed that Lassen 
National Forest wili become well run, and that the bug infestation will not 
destroy the timber therein, it will take at least from 20 to 100 years before Lassen 
County would ever receive any benefits of increased timber allegedly stemming 
from the proposed exchange (tr. 297). 

10. That the local governments receive 25 percent of all National Forest Serv- 
ice receipts (tab B).—This statement is misleading. The local counties receive 
25 percent of the receipts from public sales only—they receive nothing from ex- 
changes such as this, even though exchanges, not sales, take land from the tax 
rolis. In addition, the counties do not receive 25 percent of the total sale re- 
ceipts, but receive only 25 percent of the net profits after the deductions for 
the Forest Service’s “restoration plans”, i. e., “K. V.”, have been taken. It should 
be noted that the Department of Interior makes payments to the counties at 
nearly twice the rate as does Forest Service. 

11. That the sustained-yield capabilities of Susanville will be increased by 
4 million feet per year (tab B).—This statement is vague and misleading: how- 
ever, if it means that as a result of this exchange Susanville will receive an extra 
4 million feet each year, it is false. According to Forester Toler, it may take 
75 to 100 years before this rate is reached (Tr. 297). It is also difficult to under- 
stand why the Forest Service talks about sustained-yield units when it has denied 
both Scott’s and Fruit Growers’ applications for such units. (Tr. 166, 157). 

12. That the exchange will help stabilize the local lumber industry in Susan- 
ville (tabs B and ().—The only large lumber operator in Susanville or even 
Lassen National Forest is Fruit Growers. It is impossible to see how an ex- 
change with Fruit Growers wil help the few remaining small operators—they can 
be aided by selling them timber, not by giving it to Fruit Growers. 





18 Scott, on the other hand, has received numerous awards from the State of California 
and even credit from the Forest Service for its excellent conservation measures and is 
attempting to build a sustained-yield unit. 
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SUMMARY OF POINT IIT 


There is no valid justification for this exchange, the true motives behind it 
being (1) the desire of Forest Service to own more land, and (2) the desire to 
perpetuate Fruit Growers as a monopoly. 


CONCLUSION 


Scott respectfully submits the proposed exchange should be rejected because: 
(1) the Federal Government will lose at least $500,000; (2) it will promote a 
monopoly; (3) it discriminates against Scott and other small businesses; (4) 
Forest Service acquires over 34,000 acres of land in defiance of the President's 
policy, Secretary Benson’s policy and the policy of this administration that there 
shall be no further land acquisition; (5) the alleged reasons for the consumma- 
tion of this exchange as propounded by Forest Service are vague, nonresponsive, 
misleading, and do not support the proposed exchange. 

Seott does not ask that the proposed exchange be rejected on Scott’s evidence 
alone, but requests that an independent agency, or any independent unbiased 
group, investigate the proposed exchange and its attenuating circumstances, 
Seott’s further points out that while its witnesses have testified under oath 
and been offered for cross-examination, the Forest Service’s witnesses have re- 
fused to testify. Scott also notes that it has offered all of its information to the 
Forest Service and Department of Agriculture, whereas the Forest Service has 
purposely withheld all pertinent and necessary information. 

In addition, Scott proposes the following: 

1. That Forest Service adopt a policy of treating all lumber operators, whether 
big or small, equally; that sufficient timber be offered in such quantities and 
under such terms that big and little operators may have an equal opportunity 
to bid against each other competitively ; 

2. That the Hatcher report for a sustained-yield working circle be reexamined 
by independent authorities and, if approved, be adopted : 

3. That Forest Service allow the small lumber operators to cut the infested 
timber in Lassen National Forest at a practical price, rather than let the infes- 
tation spread to healthy trees; 

4. That the terms and conditions of exchanges be made a matter of public 
knowledge; 

5. That a definite appeal procedure be set up to hear grievances of small 
lumber businesses whose lives are dependent on obtaining Forest Service timber. 


Tas A 


Memorandum to: Raymond H. Berry. 

From: I. E. Toler. 

Date: September 1, 1954. 

Subject: Analysis of appraisal and valuation data, and facts made public by 
United States Forest Service in regard to United States Forest Service- 
Fruit Growers Supply Co. exchange in Lassen County, California. 


The following is a preliminary analysis by chronological dates and current 
fair market values showing the variations in published facts or talks before 
various local and civie groups in regard to the above proposed exchange. The 
final appraisal and valuation report has not been made public by the United 
States Forest Service. 

1. Original fact sheet on United States Forest Service-Fruit Growers Supply 
Co. exchange (September 1954) : 

(a) United States Forest Service stated that Fruit Growers land and residual 
stand to 20 inches d. b. h. was worth 15 million board-feet of pine timber. (Loca- 
tion of area, type of cut, years to remove, etc., not stated until 1953; after a 
protest from Shasta County.) 

(0) Timber to be granted by United States Forest Service limited to inter- 
mingled lands in and adjacent to Fruit Growers lands to be granted the United 
States Forest Service. 

2. Public hearing, Susanville, September 16, 1952: 

(a) Data presented by Fruit Growers shows that they claim that Fruit Grow- 
ers land and residual timber on 34,504 acres is worth 41% million board feet 
(4% pine—% fir) at $17.54 per thousand or $727,910; or $21.10 per acre; or— 
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— 


(b) Based on all pine Fruit Growers would receive according to United States 
Forest Service 17 million board-feet, or equal to $30 per thousand, or $510,000, 
and by converting to value per acre is equal to $14.80; or— 

(ec) If half pine and half fir the land and residual stand to 20 inches d. b. h. 
was worth 29% million board-feet at $17.54 per thousand or equal to $517, 430, 
or approximately $15 per acre. 

(d) At one place in the hearing minutes, the United Forest Service stated 
that the Fruit Growers Supply Co. land and residual timber was definitely worth 
15 million board-feet of pine at $30 per thousand, or $450,000, which is the equiva- 
lent of $13.05 per acre (15 million board-feet of pine checks with original U. S 
Forest Service fact sheet). 

3. Based on liberal volume per acre estimated averages for this particular 
area of east-side-type lands, I refer to computations on Toler memo to Mr. Berry 
dated May 1, 1953 (par. 7), as follows: M Board-feet 


6.777 acres virgin timber land, at 20 M board-feet/A_______- Tete ete 135, 540 

6,277 acres fir salvage, at 10 M board-feet/A_______________- ae ewes Me OD 

Approximate estimated total volume of F. G. S. timber___.______ 198, 310 

OO csr en emi sen gg mews . 200, 000 

Fruit Growers reserved right to cut 60 percent of total volume or__.___ 120, 000 
Estimated remaining merchantable stand of 40 percent (or Fruit 

Growers timber to be granted U. 8. Forest Service)_-___.______ 80, 000 


(a) The merchantable timber volume left on the 21,450 acres of so-called “cut- 
over lands” of the Fruit Growers is very nominal since these lands were logged 
to very low standards and prior to the enactment of the California Forest Prac- 
tice Rules in 1947. 

But note paragraph 2 (c) of Hopkins (U. S. F. S., Washington, D. C.) letter 
dated 3/25/54 to Fullerton: “Rejection of this exchange would cause a material 
loss to the Company due to its investment through—(c) leaving a considerable 
volume of merchantable timber on the cutover area proposed for exchange which 
would necessitate relogging.” (Without the final appraisal report it is impos- 
sible to state accurately what volume the U. S. Forest Service placed on these 
21,450 acres of cutover land, but from driving through the area, one would not 
estimate it would average over 2 M board-feet per acre.) 

(b) Public statements: ~- 

1. Mr. Parker stated at Susanville hearings in September 1952 (see Lassen 
Advocate dated September 18, 1952) ; and 

2. Mr. Parker stated at United States Forest Service-Scott meeting at Redding 
on June 22, 1952; and 

38. Mr. Turner stated before Susanville Chamber of Commerce in March 19538 
(see Lassen Advocate, dated March 12, 1953), roughly the following: ‘That 
Fruit Growers would be permitted to remove approximately 60 percent of the 
stand, and for the 40 percent of the merchantable timber remaining over 20 inches 
d. b. h. the Company would be exchanged old-growth timber from adjoining 
national-forest land.” 

(The right of removal reserved by Fruit Growers to 60 percent of the merchant- 
able volume may possibly be the key to a hidden “giveaway,” as will be brought 
out later, since this figure has not been mentioned in all recent statements by 
the United States Forest Service. 

(ec) Allowable annual cut by working circles in this portion of Lassen National 
Forest: 


First cycle 

cutting rate 

Working circle: (MM /year) 
chit a ee et RT EG EAS A ea ars a Oe Se Tee aE OT 35 

ea prreny S ds  e g l  e 14 


It is of note that Mr. Parker was asked at the United States Forest Service- 
Seott meeting in Redding on June 22, 1954, if it were not true that if the Fruit 
Growers were granted this 40 percent of stand remaining volume from adjoining 
United States Forest Service land, or approximately 95 to 110 million board-feet, 
depending on the pine-fir ratio, would it not be true that all competitive bidding 
if granted in the Eastern Lassen Working Circle would be ended for 3 years 
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and if in the Butte Creek Working Circle for 8 years. Mr. Parker said quite 
definitely, “No,” that this exchange would in no way affect the regular annual 
allowable cut put up on any working circle in the Lassen Forest. Based on this 
statement, then one of two things (or both) is true: 

1. That the United States Forest Service is cutting twice the calculated allow- 
able cut, in order to justify and permit their acquiring these private lands with- 
out an appropriation ; or 

2. Their inventory cruises are way off (known to be 50 percent low in the 
Butte Creek Working Circle) which by being low will automatically allow them 
to use this extra volume not in the books nor in their “Working Circle Manage- 
ment Plan” to act as a “cash reserve fund” in lieu of an approved appropriation. 
(Why should the U. S. Forest Service approve the Fruit Growers sustained-yield 
application in 1949, when they knew by setting their limits too high they could 
force ar exchange, and own all timberlands in that area, plus have all operators 
at their mercy, not to say the people of Lassen and the surrounding counties 
dependent on this timber.) 

4. Final summary appraisal data released by United States Forest Service 
(Washington, D. C., by McArdle-Harper on July 30, 1954, and San Francisco 
by Hendee Wilsey on August 5, 1954) : 

* * * the total appraised value of land and timber involved in this case. 
These data are based, of course, on detailed field surveys and valuation ap- 
praisals. Under the terms of this exchange the Government will receive: 


Merchantable timber, 20 inches d. b. h. and over: MBM 
a aie nscceeiiesailase gu aceayeabandiienounvepdavgeaisauean 78, 361 
I aca a end a dane tent ci dee So cnceninae ena dabdanstend Fae 80, 597 


Total sawtimber, valued at $2,874,700 (average $18.08 per MBM)~_ 158, 958 


Forest land : 34,022 acres with timber under 20 inches d. b. h., with an appraised 
value of $66,627 (average $1.96 per acre). 
(Nore.—Total received by U. S. Forest Service from Fruit Growers, $2,941,- 


327. 
The Government will grant in exchange: 
Merchantable timber, 20 inches d. b. h. and over: MBM 
Nee ee a Oe ee Ee a 81, 012 
a 65, 415 


Sawtimber valued at $2,733,696, or (average, $18.67 per thousand)-~ 146, 427 


(Nore.—It is of interest at this point that the U. S. Forest Service has not 
indicated in any way what portion of this volume to be received or granted 
is to apply against the 40 percent volume received from Fruit Growers, but have 
suddenly in 3 months’ time reduced the value from approximately 29% million 
board-feet of timber (half pine and half fir) to approximately 336 million 
board-feet (or from $517,430 in September 1952 to $66,627 in August 1954). 

It is hard to believe that in this short time under a stable economy that any 
company would reduce its demand of 4114 million board-feet (or $727,910) to 
334 million board-feet, based on $18.08 per thousand (August 1954) (or 34% 
million board-feet based on $17.54 in September 1952), or $66,627, or looking 
at it from value per acre from $15.08 per acre as late as April and May 1954 to 
$1.96 per acre in August 1954. The question at this point is, How has the 
United States Forest Service reshuffled their appraisal and valuation date? 
A clue that this was coming was reflected in United States Forest Service 
(Washington, Hopkins) letter and data sheet to Director of Bureau of Land 
Management (Department of Interior) dated March 4, 1954: 

1. Government will receive: 34,022 acres of forest land on which there are 
78,361 MBM of pine and 80,597 MBM of fir, totaling 158,958 MBM (plus an unesti- 
mated volume of both species under 20 inches d. b. h.). 

2. Government to grant: 78,475 MBM pine and 65,427 MBM fir (national-forest 
timber to be marked for cutting by forest officers) total 143,902 MBM. 

NoTE.—These volume figures are substantially the same as released in August 
1954 in regard to what the United States Forest Service is to receive, but the 
United States Forest Service is granting 2,537 M more pine, but 12 M less fir. 
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No valuation figures were released at this earlier date, but it is very apparent 
that the $15.08 per acre figure was reduced in anticipation several months back 
in the preliminary valuation and appraisal report, but not in the United States 
Forest Service public-relation battle since: 

(a) Mr. Parker (Lassen Forest) and Mr. Jones (Shasta Forest ) appeared 
before the meeting of the board of trustees of the Fall River Unified School 
District in Fall River Mills on February 3, 1954, on request. Mr. Parker stated: 
“That the Fruit Growers Supply Company had offered the 34,504 acres to the 
United States Forest Service at $15.08 per acre, and after examination the United 
States Forest Service felt they could meet that price.’ Also mentioned 40 
percent. 7 e. : . : ; . 

(b) Mr. Parker reaffirmed this stand for the United States Forest Service in 
letter to Fall River Unified School District dated February 15, 1954. 

(c) Mr. J. Flynn (district ranger, Bogard District of Lassen National Forest) 
stated before the Redding Forest Forum on March 19, 1954, in general, that the 
Eastern Lassen and Butte Creek Working Circle areas were of lava base east- 
side type, characterized by poor soil and little water resulting in growth with 
a high mortality rate due to forest insects, and the forest stand economically 
would not justify much management expense. 

(d) Mr. Parker (Lassen), Mr. Payne (U. S. Forest Service, San Francisco), 
and Mr. Thomas (Mendicino) appeared before the public land committee of the 
Northern California County Supervisors Association meeting in Woodland in 
May 1954, and after Mr. R. H. Berry vigorously attacked the United States 
Forest Service-Fruit Growers exchange on policy and valuation; Mr. Parker 
answered in defense of the exchange and gave two justifications for the $15.08 
per acre cutover land valuation not heretofore mentioned; and they were: 

(a) If a fire swept this exchange land, it would be at least worth $15.08 per 
acre to reforest it to a growing condition, and 

(b) If you, as an investor, put money in the bank at 6 percent, the least 
amount invested that would return you an amount that would pay the manage- 
ment costs would be $15.08. 

NoTe.—Never to any forest owner’s knowledge, that I know of, or can read 
about, has cutover forest land been bought on a risk, or on a guaranteed “fixed- 
return” basis. Any owner in his rightful mind on an exchange or purchase of 
this nature would buy on fair market value at a price that he could economically 
afford to manage this land, as in the case of a farm or any other business. A 
reward on “threat of poor management” is not a justification, but a fast way 
to forest socialism. 

5. Comments and theorizing on exchange valuation data: 

(a) Due to the very limited final appraisal data released by the United States 
Forest Service and the manner in which it is summarized, no specific, but only 
general conclusions can be drawn from it. For example, why should the Fruit 
Growers trade stumpage and forest land to receive $207,631 less on a $2,941,000 
deal, according to the United States Forest Service appraisal and valuation 
release, than granted to them by the United States Forest Service? Besides this 
does not include approximately $150,000 first hinted at in a letter dated February 
8, 1954, from Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. J. Earl Coke, when he said: 

“This is especially true if the proponent had previously made a substantial 
investment toward the expected exchange.” 

This same prior commitment has been either referred to directly or hinted at 
indirectly in numerous letters since from the United States Forest Service, in- 
cluding the brief “data sheet” (par. 5) sent from United States Forest Service 
(Hopkins) to Bureau of Land Management (Woozley) of Department of Interior. 

After analyzing all known data from both ends to fill in the portion missing in 
the middle, I have arrived at two assumptions: 

1. It appears as if the total appraised value figures listed by the United States 
Forest Service letter (July 30, 1954) include in the timber to be received by the 
United States Forest Service the approximate 60-percent volume cut reserved by 
Fruit Growers on the lands to be granted. If this is so; it would mean that the 
United States Forest Service would be giving the Fruit Growers approximately 
60 percent of 158,958 M board-feet of stumpage valued at $18.08/m or $1,724.- 
820 (or there is a large volume placed on the Fruit Growers cutover lands which 
is erroneous if so). 
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In order to show this point I use United States Forest Service figures which 
tend to indicate the above to be true and not the following: 
(a) The volume per acre remaining on Fruit Growers land granted to United 
States Forest Service with 40 percent reserved would be: 
Pine, virgin (78,360 M board-feet) on 6,777 acres, 11.6 M board-feet/ac. and 
assuming fir to be equally distributed over the virgin and partially cut land: 
Virgin (6,777 acres) : 51.8 percent of 80,600 M or 41,700 M is 6.1 M/Ac; 
artially cut (6,277 acres): 48.2 percent of 80,600 M or 38,900 M is 6.2 
M/Ac: or, based on this distribution of volume, the remaining 40 percent of 
reserved virgin timber will contain, after Fruit Growers logging: 





> — ah ila eae pot kat oem Sica icy eins Bit iain th ae i 11.6 M/Ac 
PE irae ooh cide aaa elk qansiam tesa eae 6.1 M/Ac 
icici sien oecsience pee ettiogier ea asia iaea as SS ae ae 17.7 M/Ac 


and the partial cut (fir salvage) contains 6.2 M/acre. 


Or, the estimated original volume per acre on Fruit Growers virgin is: 





Nodal etna siec> aiecncaeanie caceeiala eadieanetiahadadinadenkctanaiutainisiiaiiadindaicindindbimiabeiat meatal 29.0 M/Ac 
I ccc dsc caspian apie ane lice inna ebigas ee ee _... 15.5 M/Ac 
Original Fruit Grovers virgin stand_____---~- Fiasco ah tia ten selene 44.5 M/Ac 


On the partially cut (fir salvage) areas the original fir stand before the 60- 
percent cut is then estimated at 15.5 M/Ac. 

Or, by a different approach: 

If 78,361 M board-feet of pine represents 40 percent; then 100 percent is equal 
to 195.90/M, and, if 80,597 M board-feet of fir represents 40 percent; then 100 
percent is equal to 201.49/M. 

If assuming all pine on virgin tract, and fir equally distributed on both virgin 
and partial-cut tracts, so fir volume per acre on virgin is equal to volume on 
partial cut, then: 

(a) Virgin volume per acre originally on 6,777 acres before exchange: 

Pine, 195,901 M; one-half fir, 104,890; total, 300,791 M or 44.4 M/acre. 

(b) Partial-cut volume per acre originally on 6,277 acres before exchange: 

Pine, none; one-half fir, 96.60/M or 15.4 M/Acre. 

NoTe.—Keep in mind the fact that good west-side-type timber only averages 
20-25 M/acre, and the best east-side seldom runs over 20 M/acre, so the above 
assumption and area averages could not possibly be true, unless there is a consid- 
erable volume of timber left on the completely cut and if there were that much 
it would definitely show as partial cut acreage. 

Or, if you assume a liberal 3 M board-feet/ae on the 21,000 acres of cutover 
land, this is equal to 63,000 M board-feet. 

Assume this volume to be in the same ratio as the virgin (or two-thirds pine, 
42,000 M, and one-third fir, 21,000 M) ; then following the reasoning in the pre- 
vious example, we arrive at the following: 

(a) Virgin volume per acre originally on 6,777 acres before exchange: 

Pine, 153,901 M; 1% fir, 93,500 M; total, 247,401 MM or 36.5 M/Acre. 

(0) Partial-cut volume per acre on 6,277 before exchange: 

Pine, none; one-half fir, 87,000 M or 13.8 M/acre and, these volumes per acre, 
just do not exist on or adjacent to the lands to be exchanged. 

2. Therefore the only logical conclusion left is the assumption that follows: 

If you take the appraised prices of other Forest Service timber sales in 
the immediate area as an index, you arrive at a mean price of approximately 
$30/M. 

For example: 

(a) Harvey-Cone mountain sale (October 1952—-December 1954): Pine ap- 
praised at $30.20; bid in by Fruit Growers at $31.25 No KV or Slash deposits 
included, or required roads. Timber similar to Fruit Grower and United States 
Forest Service exchange timber area relatively undeveloped and 12 miles further 
than exchange timber. 

(6) Jellico sale (proposed) (September 1954-December 1955) : Pine appraised 
at $27.80/M including KV and Slash 5 miles of high standard road required, 
cost $2.20/M or more to operator, or roughly $30 M pine. Area relatively opened 
up but 17 miles farther from exchange area away from Westwood. Timber 
grade lower than in exchange area. 
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Both of these sales are composed of timber in the high-risk class, from which 
the operator will cut lumber which will give him a low net return due to the 
necessity of handling an excessive amount of relatively low grade and quite 
defective material. This is due largely to the fact that only about 20 percent 
of the standing timber is to be cut. 

But, it has been stated, the Fruit Growers will be allowed to remove about 
60 percent of the timber from timberlands they are trading to the United States 
Forest Service and additional timber from adjoining national-forest lands will 
be granted to them to balance up the amount to approximately the same valuation 
that is left standing on the lands they are giving the Forest Service. 

It is quite obvious to any logger or forester that the removal of 60 percent 
of the overmature and mature timber from any stand will include a far 
higher percentage of the higher grade than a cut to the State forest practice 
law 20 inch d. b. h. minimum would. Therefore, the return to the operator 
would automatically be considerably higher, and the value of this top 60 percent 
of the stumpage would be higher than either a 20 percent cut or a 100 percent cut. 

It is therefore my opinion that the Fruit Growers is going to be allowed to 
cut approximately 60 percent of the timber stand on the adjoining Forest Service 
lands they are to receive from the Forest Service. Therefore, based on the 
price of $30 or higher, the above-mentioned sale price, it would seem reasonable 
to place at least a price of $40 on this timber. 

According to the figures as stated that the United States Forest Service will 
grant the Fruit Growers: 


AI ocr cnesececeedeecsiainni laine tgalGiand amasinitinib ss tiligh alicia tadigtiaeiedn Ginsu toip 81,012 MBM 
BOI cs aioricesas een asso sinensis hi eagle acmanitedh astaiteti eta itaiticinnlinnniai 65,415 MBM 
If we multiply the pine figure by $40 and the fir by $8 we find: 
S000, Be te Naik eo eas chest webinlg atnninincinnc tative annie $3, 240, 480 
I a emma cceoentinia ep inianinianin 523, 320 
Estimated worth of U. S. Forest Service timber__..._________ 3, 763, 800 


(or an overage of $25.70 per M) 


The United States Forest Service has repeatedly said that this Fruit Growers 
land (34,022 acres) was worth 15 MM board feet of pine, then at these current 
values 15 MM at $40 M is equal to $600,000. Why did the United States Forest 
Service drop the value to $66,627 or $1.96 per acre from $15.08? (Or on current 
values from $17.60 per acres: 15,000 M at $40.) 

I believe this drop in value was a last minute effort on the part of the United 
States Forest Service to throw off criticism for overvaluing Fruit Growers land. 
Why drop under actual land value? No one knew, but the question is, Where 
have they hidden this $550,000 difference? Or is it a “hidden giveaway’? 

The United States Forest Service has stated that the value of the timber 
they are to receive from the Fruit Growers is $2,874,700 and the value of the land 
is $66,627 or a total of $2,941,327. If we now compare this with the apparent 
value of the timber the Fruit Growers is to receive just listed above in this ex- 
change we find: 





U. S. F & fo give Wralt Growere.....<... .ncnccccswcenns idoihiae seen $3, 763, 800 
Se ee I Be Be Oi ccna tienes eeneecosatieninceemnmarne emininn 2, 941, 327 
PN ata cin ca NAc daccl t chinag Dvn ng dhnmimeaeassinsbiiesacin 822, 473 


to the Fruit Growers on this exchange at the expense of the people of the United 
States (assuming Fruit Growers approve of values placed on their timber). 

In brief conclusion one can now see the answer to two questions that we did 
not know at first in this exchange: 

(a) Why does the Forest Service insist the appraisal report be “top secret” 
until approved by the Department of the Interior? 

(b) Why did the land value drop from $15.08 to $1.96? 

Surely, in my opinion, this is one exchange that the Public Lands Committee 
and all others of Congress, our State, our country, and our local civie groups 
ought to look into and not let the exchange get by at the cost of the public and 
against all principles that helped make our Nation great under the free-enterprise 
system. 
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OcTOBER 19, 1954. 
To: The Secretary. 
From: Richard E. McArdle, Chief, Forest Service. 
Subject : Proposed exchange with the Fruit Growers Supply Company, California, 
and protests of Raymond H. Berry. 

The Fruit Growers Supply Company of Los Angeles, California, proposes to 
exchange approximately 34,000 acres of timberlands, all within the Lassen 
National Forest, for national-forest timber to be cut from that same national 
forest. This exchange is proposed pursuant to the act of March 20, 1922 (42 
Stat. 465), as amended by the act of February 28, 1925 (43 Stat. 1090), and the 
joint regulations issued thereunder by the Departments of Interior and Agri- 
culture. 

After detailed and exhaustive consideration within this Department, including 
your office, this exchange proposal was approved by the Chief of the Forest 
Service on April 14, 1954. This approval took the form of a letter to the Bureau 
of Land Management recommending the proposed exchange, as is provided in 
the regulations above mentioned. 

The aforementioned Exchange Act of March 20, 1922, authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to accept title to lands within national forests found by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to be suitable for national-forest purposes and in exchange 
therefor to grant not to exceed an equal value of national-forest timber. The 
requirements of the act are that the exchange must be in the public interest 
and that the value of lands and timber granted to the Government must at least 
equal the value of land or timber granted by the Government. The act states 
that the values shall be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. In the 
determination of values for exchange purposes, this Department consistently has 
endeavored to determine the reasonable market value of the lands or timber 
involved under particular circumstances which apply to the lands and timber 
being appraised. Where the principal component of value on each side of the 
exchange is marketable timber, the important requirement is that both groups of 
timber be valued on the same basis. 

This exchange transaction has been in process of negotiation some time prior 
to the promulgation, in 1953, of revised departmental exchange policies relative 
to the national forests. The Fruit Growers Supply Company had expended a 
very considerable amount of funds on examinations, negotiations, and other 
phases of the transaction. One feature of this exchange is agreement that the 
Company will log a considerable part of its lands under practices similar to 
those on the national forest, which involve leaving 40 to 50 percent of the mer- 
chantable timber for future growth. A substantial acreage of this land had been 
so logged and there would be a large added cost to the Company to relog this 
area were the exchange not approved. These factors were taken into account 
in determining that this transaction is a justified exception to the Department’s 
general exchange policy, established in 1953, of not approving large land-for- 
timber exchange transactions. 

Mr. Raymond Berry, who is vice president and general manager of the Scott 
Lumber Company at Burney, California, has protested this exchange. This 
protest takes the form, first of an appeal from the action of the Chief of the 
Forest Service in approving the transaction, which appeal is taken under section 
211.2 of regulations governing the Forest Service and the national forests (title 
36, CFR), and also a protest filed under section 148.8 of title 43, Code of Federal 
Regulations, which relates to exchanges under the act of March 20, 1922. 

We do not believe that these protests are valid. Rather, we believe that this 
exchange transaction is very much in the publie interest for the reasons herein- 
after set forth. 

The 34,022 acres of offered lands in this exchange are intermingled with 
national-forest lands which form the Hastern Lassen Working Circle of the 
Lassen National Forest. All but 816 acres are timber-bearing lands. As is 
typical of timberlands in the east-side Sierra type, timber growth rates are rela- 
tively low. However, growing timber is the most productive use to which these 
lands can be devoted and under proper forestry mangement they can produce 
substantial volumes of timber for national needs and for use by local industries. 
Such management for these lands now cannot be foreseen except as part of the 
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national forest. The nontimbered areas are patches of mountain meadows, 
sagebrush lands, barren areas and water intermingled with the timberland 

Of the timbered lands, 6,700 acres were uncut when the exchange agreement 
was negotiated, 5,800 acres have been partially cut over but bear quite substan- 
tial volumes of merchantable pine and fir timber, and about 20,700 acres have 
been more heavily cut over a long period of years. This last mentioned acre 
age, however, bears over 3,000 board feet per acre of timber 20 inches d. b. h. 
and over—a loggable stand under private cutting practices. 

The proponent reserves the right to cut the timber which is 20 inches d. b. h. and 
over from the virgin timber and partially cut lands (12,500 acres), except those 
trees which are marked by the Forest Service. These marked trees will be left 
uncut. The land-exchange agreement provides for marking this timber on a 
selective cut basis so as to leave for growth and restocking purposes about 40 
percent of the volume of timber over 20 inches in diameter breast high. In the 
absence of the exchange this timber will be clear cut to the legal minimum 
diameter. Through this provision about 99,000 MBM in selected trees will 
be preserved on this land, thus conserving an excellent reserve stand for future 
forestry purposes. This means, from a practical land management standpoint, 
that another cut will be possible on these lands in about 20 years instead of the 
50 to 60 years that would be required if the lands were clear cut. 

An important objective of and benefit from the exchange, therefore, will be the 
attainment of recommended selective logging practices on these 12,500 timbered 
acres and thereby materially increasing the allowable cut of the working circle. 
The remaining 20,700 acres of timberland bears about 60,000 MBM of mer- 
chantable timber. This will be added intact to the growing stock of the working 
circle with resultant significant increase in its sustained-yield productive capacity. 

A second important objective of the exchange, therefore, is to forestall the 
logging of this residual timber, much of it young and thrifty, in the immediate 
future. Good management of this growing stock is essential to maximum sus- 
tained production of timber from these lands. 

Sawmills at Susanville and Westwood form a large part of the base of the 
economy of these towns and of Lassen County. These mills utilize timber from 
private lands and from the national forest. With the imminent exhaustion of 
locally accessible private stumpage, the available cut from the national-forest 
lands will be increasingly important to the welfare of these communities. 
Acquisition of the offered lands with a good reserve growing stock and a good 
stocking of young growth will increase the sustained cut from the national forests 
about 4 million board feet a year. . This will be an important factor in maintain- 
ing and stabilizing timber industry in the area. 

Production of the largest possible quantity of timber from all forest lands trib- 
utary to these local communities is essential if the timber industries which support 
the economy of the towns are to be maintained. This proposed exchange will help 
attain that objective. 

The offered lands have local watershed values which forestrywise management 
will enhance. They are also valuable for public recreation, including hunting 
and game management. Multiple-use management under national-forest policies 
will realize the full potential of the lands. The exchange, by eliminating the 
intermixed private tracts, will consolidate the national forest and facilitate more 
economical management. 

The landowner and exchange proponent has given consideration for many 
years to the possibility of retaining these lands for forestry management and 
during that period has from time to time invested considerable amounts in fire 
protective measures and in the leaving of growing stock. It now has concluded 
that for various reasons, including the relatively slow growth rate of timber on 
the land and the diminishing importance of sawed box shooks to the citrus in 
dustry, it will not hold and manage the lands nor retain its lumber manufactur 
ing business in the area. It has indicated that in the absence of the exchange 
it will be impelled to clear cut the lands and to recover all commercial values pos 
sible at as early a date as is feasible. Should this happen, at least several 
decades will be required to produce from the lands another crop of sawtimber. 
The proponent is agreeable to this exchange as a means of helping to build up, 
sustain, and perpetuate the timber base of the county in which it has operated 
for 35 years. The exchange has been under negdtiation for several years and 
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substantial amounts have been expended on it by both the proponent and the 
Forest Service. 
From the standpoint of timber, the exchange may be summed up as follows: 





The United States will receive: MBM 
PD cceeeeevacnietenirenins siren tosis sti iasbamcsonghisb 78, 361 
BN se oeccteitatlees Fics cated intial aback sees danse span abet dena eagineindiatababealiovcbaiastas 80, 597 
Css ccemvcrassietsdicmadie ties habecicdeahaaretchneon i cesiciuciachlehjci teach lanai aibaebaien edie 158, 958 

The United States will grant: MBM 
ra al a a LN ae! tS ee 81, 012 
TE cece adel ineeeedi ieee 65, 415 
i Ritccenacencis a ds a kale ar eee aig aii emee as. ERT 


The above volumes represent timber 20 inches d.b.h. and over. On the offered 
lands there is a substantial additional volume between 12 and 20 inches d. b. h. 
which is economically loggable but below the minimum diameter for sawtimber 
under the forest practice code applicable to the area. 

The value of the land and timber which the United States will acquire has 
been determined to be $2,941,330. This value is comprised of the following 
elements : 


Merchantable timber, 20 inches d.b.h. and over: MBM 
Oe eit lade clea eeceac eM ache cr ncaciclapeancnles mapeini nares io es cidinns th cgutonaenied 78, 361 
Oa aca ile sad nepeineaanie nadia adiacl rae epanonn aie eating giligh nah ae ced tenieaten 80, 597 
Ne Te ie ahig! tesicinuedh ap eunieeipabiaininsen 158, 958 


Valued at $2,874,700 an average of $18.08 per MBM. 
Forest land: 34,022 acres, including all timber under 20 inches d.b.h., appraised 
at $66,627, an average of $1.96 per acre. 

For the above land and timber, the Government will grant national forest 
timber having a value of $2,733,696, the probable volumes and unit rates 
being: 


MBM 
ON i es acetic eee einhd dd ae ls ee eh CE 81, 012 
as nla egestas et he ae 65, 415 
WOR pen cee etic oid hid. ncn t bed. bie 146, 427 
This is an average of $18.67 per MBM for the national-forest timber to be 


granted. 

The national forest timber will be cut and removed under the same practices, 
conditions, and regulations as govern other disposals of national forest stumpage 
and the usual deposits for sale area betterment, for the disposal of logging 
slash to prevent forest fires, and for control of erosion on public lands will be 
required. The timber volume will be removed in the form of a very light 
selection cut from a very large area of land. 

After preliminary negotiations were completed, the exchange proposal was 
submitted to the Board of Supervisors of Lassen County and discussed at a 
public hearing. After a careful study of all aspects of the exchange proposal 
from the county’s standpoint, the Board of Supervisors recommended approval 
of the exchange by two separate resolutions, the last one under date of October 
4, 1954. 

One item in Mr. Berry’s protest relates to the possible tax loss by the local 
county through conveyance of this land to the United States and consequent 
removal from the local tax rolls. Were the land to remain in private ownership, 
it is estimated that taxes would be about 5,000 per year. However, local gov- 
ernments received 25 percent of all national-forest receipts. These are divided 
amoung the counties which comprise a national forest on an acreage basis 
and are available for road and school purposes. Addition of this land to the 
national forest will increase the sustained yield capabilities by about 4 million 
board-feet per year. This should mean substantially increased receipts in which 
the local counties will share. It is estimated that the increased receipts will 
offset or more than offset the tax loss to this county. More important additional 
benefits will be greater stability of the lumber industry which is one of the 
major bases of the county economy, protection of local watersheds, and increased 
public hunting areas, which is meaningful from the standpoint of local recrea- 
tion business. 
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Mr. Berry’s protest also relates to adverse effect of the exchange upon the 
business of the Scott Lumber Company. As above brought out, there will be 
conveved to the Government in this exchange a greater volume of merchantable 
timber than will be granted by the Government, so that the quantity of mer- 
chantable timber on national forest lands will be increase rather than decreased 
by the transaction. The timber to be obtained, of course, is on the average 
younger but is of the kind needed for balanced forest management in the area 
It is not anticipated that the exchange in itself will cause any decrease in 
the amount of national-forest timber offered for sale from the Lassen National 
Forest, and therefore Mr. Berry’s apprehension that he will be deprived of 
the opportunity to purchase national-forest timber by the exchange is without 
foundation. Mr. Berry’s mill is outside of the Lassen National Forest, beyond 
the northwesterly boundary of that forest, and the Government timber which 
will be granted in this exchange is not easily accessible to his land, although 
possibly some could be taken to it. The Scott Lumber Company, therefore, does 
not appear to be a logical competitor for this timber, and for that reason the 
effect of the exchange upon the operations of the Scott Lumber Company ap 
pears negligible. 

Mr. Berry alleges that the timber to be received by the Government has been 
overappraised and that to be granted by the Government has been underap- 
praised. The appraisals of each of these groups of timber were carefully made 
and carefully reviewed. We are confident that they adequately reflect the value 
of the timber on the current market. Average value of all timber sold on the 
Lassen National Forest during fiscal year 1954 was $18.87 per MBM, which 
compares favorably with the appraised value of $18.08 per MBM for the offered 
timber, and $18.67 MBM for the selected timber. 

Congress has over the years enacted approximately 90 laws authorizing the 
consolidation of the national forests through the exchange of national-forest 
timber or land for other lands. Many of these acts have extended the pro- 
visions of the March 20, 1922, act (under which this exchange will be made) 
to areas outside of national-forest boundaries. This transaction is entirely in 
accord with the authority granted by and the intent of the Congress as expressed 
in these acts. 

To summarize: this exchange transaction, by assuring that 34,000 acres of 
productive forest land will be handled under sustained-yield forestry practicee 
in the future, will (@) help-to stabilize the local lumber industry, (b) build up 
future supplies of forest products, (c) consolidate the national forest for more 
effective management, and (d) assure better protection for watershed and public 
recreational vaiues which these lands possess. It will promote the longtime 
national objective of achieving sustained yield management and maximum 
multiple-use benefits from lands predominantly suitable for timber production. 
It will have no adverse effects upon the county but to the contrary will be bene- 
ticial from the standpoint of the local economy. It has been endorsed by the 
county board of supervisors and local chambers of commerce and other organiza- 
tions. It is not apparent that it will adversely affect the operations of the Scott 
Lumber Company. 

Rejection of the objection by Mr. Berry and completion of the exchange 
transaction would accomplish a desirable public service, beneficial to the local 
community, the proponent, and the public. 

RicHarp BE. McArDLE 





Tas C 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 4, 1954. 

Acquisition, R-5, Lassen exchange. 
Fruit Gorwers Supply Company. 
The Drrector, 

Bureau of Land Management, 

Department of the Interior. 

DEAR Mr. Wooztry: Attached is a brief statement of information on the pro- 
posed Fruit Growers Supply Company exchange which it was vequseted be 
prepared for you. I hope it will supply the needed data even though it is 
obviously and necessarily incomplete. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hewarp Hopkins, Assistant Chief. 
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DATE ON PrRoposeD EXCHANGE WITH FRUIT GROWERS SUPPLY COMPANY, CALIFORNIA 


Land and timber involved located within Lassen National Forest, Lassen 
County, California. 

Government to receive: 34,022 acres of forest land on which there are an esti- 
mated 78,361 MBM of pine and 80,597 MBM of fir plus an unestimated volume 
of both species under 20’’ d. b. h. 

Government to grant: 78,475 MBM pine and 65,427 MBM fir (national forest 
timber) which will be marked for cutting by Forest officers. 

All but a small fraction of the selected timber is located within the East 
Lassen Working Circle, the timber in which is most accessible to the mills at 
Westwood and Susanville (Fruit Growers Supply Company). None of the 
offered or selected timber is located in the Hat Creek Working Circle, the timber 
in which is most accessible to and which surrounds the sawmill at Burney. The 
Seott Lumber Company mill at Burney is located in Shasta County while all the 
land and timber involved in this exchange are located in Lassen County. 

The exchange—based on proposals involving varied acreages—has been under 
consideration for 6 to 7 years. The exchange in approximately its present form 
was proposed in June 1952. This proposal included a precutting agreement which 
resulted in the remaining virgin timber on the offered land being selectively cut, 
with the marking of trees to be left done by Forest Service representatives at 
the Company’s expense. 

The exchange proposal was well publicized and a public hearing was sponsored 
by the Lassen County Board of Supervisors and was held on September 16, 1952. 
It was also the subject of a special investigation by the local chamber of com- 
merce. Both of these groups later voted to approve the exchange. The Susan- 
ville City Council, CIO-IWA local union and the California Department of 
Fish and Game also are on record as favoring the exchange. 

Consummation of the exchange will materially increase timber growth on the 
offered area for many years. It will permit an immediate and continued increase 
in the annual calculated sustained yield of the East Lassen Working Circle 
supplying mills in Susanville, California. It will consolidate national forest 
ownership in the area where the company land is located, thus facilitating 
greater efficiency in national-forest protection and administration of the land 
and resources. 

If the proposed exchange is not consummated the company plans to clear 
cut all merchantable stumpage on its land and to stop paying taxes. Neither 
the State nor county has indicated any interest in acquiring this land. Public 
ownership appears necessary if the forest land is to be kept in a productive 
condition. The timber production, watershed and recreational values of the 
area can be protected and administered most economically and advantageously 
by the Federal Government due to its large acreage of intermingled national 
forest land. 

The exchange proposal is now (March 4, 1954) under consideration by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. If approved, it will be submitted to the Secretary 
of the Interior. The exchange will be published for 4 weeks in a local paper, 
to allow any individual or group opposing it to submit objections for consideration 
by the two Departments before final approval or rejection. 


Tas D 


AFFIDAVIT 


I, Julius Stulman, of Larchmont, New York, being duly sworn on oath, depose 
and say: 

That I am the sole stockholder of Indian Head Lumber Company (Indian 
Head) located at Little Valley, Lassen County, California. 

That Indian Head was a small business, employing several hundred, but under 
400 people. 

That a complete milltown, including a post office, stores, 75 homes and bunk- 
houses was completely economically dependent on Indian Head’s operation. 

That Indian Head was completely dependent on a supply of Federal timber 
located in the Lassen and Shasta National Forests. 
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That Indian Head was situated within and near to an abundance of logable 
Federal timber, but that Indian Head had not been able to obtain from the Forest 
Service sufficient Federal timber to permit it to operate on a long-term sustained 
schedule. 

That during late 1953 or early 1954 representatives of Indian Head conferred 
with representatives of the Forest Service to ascertain whether Indian Head 
could obtain more Federal timber. 

That on or about Tuesday, April 6, 1954, a fire destroyed the sawmill of 
the Indian Head Lumber Company. Indian Head could not, under sound 
business practices, spend a large sum of money to rebuild its sawmill unless 
it could be assured of an adequate future supply of Federal timber. 

It was the hope of Indian Head that the Forest Service would recognize 
Indian Head’s precarious situation and offer for sale sufficient Federal timber 
to justify the reconstruction of Indian Head’s mill. It was recognized that 
Indian Head could not enter stump for stumpage exchange, and that the only 
means by which such timber could be secured would be by competitive sale. 
Scott Lumber Company, Inc. (“Scott”) also in need of timber and precluded 
bv law from agreeing not to bid on such an offer, in recognition of the dire 
condition of Indian Head, agreed, if legal and acceptable to the Forest Service, 
to participate with Indian Head in a joint bid. Accordingly, Mr. A. B. Cole- 
man, manager of Indian Head and Mr. Raymond M. Berry, general manager 
of Seott, conferred with Assistant Regional Forester Bernard Payne, in order to 
ascertain if the Forest Service would offer sufficient timber to allow Indian 
Head to remain in operation. The Forest Service did not act favorably on the re- 
quest for such offering. The Forest Service, through Assistant Regional Forester 
Payne, was aware that Indian Head would go out of business unless such an 
offering was made. 

On or about August 2, 1954, Indian Head Lumber Company was forced to 
sell its facilities at a great loss, and thereupon ceased its operations. 

JULIUS STULMAN. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of October 1954. 


ALVIN A. TENDLER, 
Notary Public. 





Tas E 
JANUARY 27, 1954. 


FROM THE FRUIT GROWERS SUPPLY COMPANY FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


The McCloud River Lumber Co., of McCloud, California, and Fruit Growers 
Supply Co., of Los Angeles, announced today that arrangements have been com- 
pleted between them for the sale to the McCloud Co. of the pine timber now owned 
by Fruit Growers Supply Co. on the so-called Burney Tract in Shasta County, 
Calif. The Burney Tract includes approximately 82,000 acres carrying a large 
stand of high quality virgin pine and fir timber estimated to aggregate in excess 
of 1% billion: feet. 

Mr. H. A. Lynn, president of Fruit Growers, stated, “Fruit Growers originally 
acquired Burney tract timber for the purpose of assuring a source of supply 
for the manufacture of containers for citrus fruits. As pine timber is now of 
less importance for such purposes and as the supply company already has other 
sources of pine timber, we have disposed of the pine on the Burney Tract to 
McCloud.” 

“However, we have retained the right to the fir timber on the Tract as it is 
possible that a plant at Burney, California, may be constructed for the manu- 
facture of a new type container from fir timber on the Burney Tract,” Mr. Lynn 
reported. 

“The sale of this fine stand of pine timber will substantially reduce the capital 
requirements of Fruit Growers Supply Company and thus benefit the Sunkist 
crowers whom it serves,” Mr. Lynn said. 
76321—56—pt. 1—_——-4 
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From Mr. Flake Willis, president of McCloud River Railroad, it was learned 
that the railroad expects this year to extend its line to the vicinity of Burney 
to service the proposed plant of Fruit Growers and to provide a better outlet 
for other forest products of the area. 

Mr. Leonard Carpenter, president of the McCloud River Lumber Company, said 
“We are of course very happy to obtain the pine timber on the Burney Trac 
and thus prolong our California operations for many years.” 


JUNE 18, 1934. 
Mr. C. S. MARTIN, 
Division Forestry Engineer, Western Pine Association, 
Yeon Building, Portland, Oreg. 

DeaR Mr. Martin: Reference is made to your letter of May 22, enclosing a 
copy of a letter from the Fruit Grower’s Supply Co., of May 21, to the executive 
committee of the Western Pine Association. 

We are in hearty accord with your opinion that those lumber companies which 
conduct their woods operations in accordance with approved forest practice 
should be encouraged in every practicable way. We have no hesitancy in com- 
mending the Fruit Grower’s Supply Co., as one of the most progressive in the 
California pine region as regards fire protection in the woods and care during 
logging to avoid unnecessary injury to advance reproduction; but there is con- 
siderable doubt in our minds that the timber cutting practices on their own lands 
would qualify this company to receive the full 10 percent increase in allotment 
under the provisions of section 10 of the lumber code. 

The management plan for the eastern Lassen working circle was one of the 
first prepared in this region and it is now pretty badly out of date. It has been 
our purpose for some time to have this plan revised but the press of emergency 
conservation and other work has rendered this impracticable. We are en 
closing one of our file copies of this plan which we should like to have returned 
after it has served your purpose. In this connection we are quoting below 
a summary of this plan and the timber sale situation in this working circle taken 
from a report prepared about 3 years ago concerning the management plan 
situation in this region: 


“EASTERN LASSEN WORKING CIRCLE 


“The eastern. Lassen working circle was organized in 1920 following a tenta- 
tive understanding reached with the Fruit Growers Supply Co., with regard to 
general management considerations in this territory. Secretary of Agriculture 
D. F. Houston’s memorandum for District Forester Dubois of July 19, 1919, on 
those point is quoted as follows: 

“*T approve the policy of devoting a large tract of national forest timber to 
wood production for the future needs of the California citrus fruit industry. 
If the fruit growers, through their cooperative association, purchase timber 
lands intermingled with national forest timber and cut them so as to insure 
continued forest production, I would favor legislation authorizing the exchange 
of national forest stumpage for such cutover lands. 

“In working out the details of this project, you will keep in mind the following 
points: 

‘1. Any tract set aside for the fruit growers should exclude a forest area 
sufficient to supply the future needs of adjacent local communities. 

“2. The general plan of handling private timber by the fruit growers should 
be consistent with the principles which must govern the operation of the whole 
tract to secure the maximum sustained yield.’ 

“The management plan was approved in the spring of 1922 at about the same 
time that the initial timber sale to the Fruit Growers Supply Co. was made. 
This sale comprised an estimated cut of about 1 billion feet and a sale period 
of 30 years. 

“The management plan segregates the eastern Lassen working circle into four 
blocks, of which the largest, block A, is assigned to the Fruit Growers Supply 
Co. During the first rotation (120 years)—should increase to 150—regulation 
of cut is prescribed only for block A. 
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“At the time this management plan was approved the situation as regards 
timberland ownership was as follows: 
“Summary of timber by blocks 
| 
Government F. G.8. Ci ae eer tal merchantabk 
eT timber Or 
“Blocks | ul 
M board- M board- M board M board- 
Acres feet Acres feet Acres feet Acres fx . 
4 | 170, 542 |2, 869, 449 33, 280 773, 123 | 18,977 380, 000 222,819 |4, 022, 572 300, 2 
B | 2, 247 250 8,280 | 200,552 | 29, 101 580, 000 40, 354 780, 802 { f 
( | 50, 940 | 704, 458 | 4, 160 58, OOO 55, 100 762. 458 f s 
C ) 5, 070 50, 000 | 45, 860 642, 000 50, 204 692. 000 Ro. 62 
(ee ~ 998, 799 |3, 624,157 | 41,560 | 973,675 | 98, 118 |1, 660, 000 368, 477 |6, 257, 832 01. 193 
| 
e — ™ — 
Government ownership block A changed by recent acquisition of 3,600 acres of R. R. L. Co. land with 
tand of 80,000 M feet. 
5 “The only commitment as to sales at that time was that to the Lassen Lumber 
& Box Co., whose mill is located in Susanville. This comprised timber in 
, block C as follows: 
t Thousand feet 
“Existing sale to Lassen Lumber & Box Co. and proposed additions_._... 402, 000 
OU nn aac een. cadre cena eerniinin cir cpio esa niareinteen eimai 140, 000 
i ccnaenmiteaaiael 
y no 0 ee 2h a esi ered peoian db aoa anos aectbin ie amsehi denen aaiaieaemeae aaah +542, 000 
i 1 Net figures. 
“To date this company has cut about 255 million feet under Government sales. 
Assuming that they will get the Willard Chance, their plant has a life of about 
a 9 years with an annual cut of about 30 million feet. This life may be extended 
considerably through the purchase of logs from contractors outside the forest 
and the purchase of private stumpage of which the largest available supplies 
are in the Red River Lumber.Co. ownership in block D. 
“The present situation as to progress of cutting and available timber supplies 
in the eastern Lassen working circle is approximately as follows: 
) 
; “(MBM] 
I asthe init etentangneasenlailgiat . 
Government F. G. 8S. Co | R. R. L. Co. | 
: “ - si bcteaalealacshcheietehaiadicdiaiselaaban et deh iad a Total Total 
Blocks ; cut uncut ! 
Cut Uncut ! Cut Uncut! | Cut | Uncut ? | | 
} | 
, |__| 
A 7 | 310, 000 |2, 800,000 | 308,000 | 465, 000 300,000 | 618,000 | 3, 365, 000 
ee Se ‘be a | 200,000 | | 580, 000 | 70, 000 
CO anrdigcgunonedine 255,000 | 430, 000 | A wapehed 58,000 | 255,000 | 488, 000 
; D f a DONO esis. tatccebcacs 642, 000 | ...-| 692,000 
Total..........| 565,000 |3, 080,000 | 308,000 | 665,000 |_- , 580,000 | 873,000 | 5, 325, 000 
| | 
1 Gross estimates. 


“The management plan for this working circle has been built around the opera- 
tion of the Fruit Growers Supply Co., primarily. It was contemplated that upon 
fulfilling our obligations to the L. L. & B. Co., no major operation other than that 
of the F. G. 8. Co. would be permitted in Government timber. Regulation of 
cut and sustained yield calculations have been based exclusively on Government 
timber. 

“The essential features of this management plan as regards block A are: 


“1. Rotation: 120 years. 
“2. Cutting cycles: First 70 years, second 50 years. 
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“2 Amount of Government timber to be cut first cutting cycle: 2,300,000 
M feet. 

“4. Allowable cut 1922 to 1941, inclusive, 1,000,000 M; average annual cut 
50 million feet 
“5. Upon completion present sale reduction of cut to about 26 million feet 

for remaining 50 years of first cutting cycle. 

“6 Cut for second cutting eycle to be based upon actual calculated vield 
from Government lands including block C. Also lands within entire working 
circle acquired under exchange which are in shape for a recut within the 
second cutting cycle.” 

From this summary, you will note that the regulation of cut and sustained 
yield calculations have been based exclusively on Government timber. The rea- 
son for this was that there was no assurance the Fruit Growers Supply Co, 
would leave a sufficient reserve stand on their holdings to insure the possibility 
of a return cut upon the completion of the first cutting cycle. You may judge 
as to whether or not our policy in this respect was warranted through analyzing 
the summary of cutover area cruises as contained in the annual forestry report 
by the company’s forester, W. B. Denton, for the year 1932. 


Volume remaining on all forties recruised to date 











| | | | 
>-roductive acres ES. | 62> , Cec | Ts: Timber Original 
Productive acre | Se, 1° &2. Fir edar Tam, left woine 
| | 
~~ | — ee — ———— ee ' oe 
. . | | 
Area on which all species | 
were cut 5,667.61 acres __|2, 474, 140 72, 100 4, 720,240 | 290,100 | 217,600] 7,774,190 | 148, 426,000 
Average volume per acre 437 | 13 833 | 52 37 3 Ste teas. 
Percent of volume re- } | | 
maining... 31.8 1.09 60.7 3.7 2.8 | i 


Area on which pine only 
was cut 9,810.03 acres 3, 997, 900 


315, 510 | 48, 823, 970 i1, 266, 830 830, 950 | 55, 235,160 | 226, 520, 000 





Average volume per acre 407 | 32 | 4, 977 129 | 85 5, 680 |------ de 
Percent of volume re- I | 
maining dal 7.2 0.6 | 88.4 | 2.3 | 1.5 see 828k. 
Summary: | | | | | | 
15,477.64 acres ...--|6, 472,040 | 387,610 | 53, 544, 210 |1, 556, 940 (1,048, 550 | 63,009,350 | 374, 946, 000 
Average volume per | | 
acre...... : 418 25 | 3, 459 100 | 69 GOR 05.0.8 
Percent of volume re- | } | | 
maining : | 10.3 0.6 85.0 2.5 1.6 10D. j------+--+ ™ 


‘Based on the corresponding cruise of 374,946,000 feet the percentage left by 
volume to provide for a second cut and restocking of the area amounts to 16.8 
percent. Where all species were cut on company lands the percentage left by 
volume amounts to 5.2 percent. The average volume left per acre where all 
species were cut is approximately 1,372 feet and the average volume left per 
acre including all forties completely cut to date is 4,071 feet. This calculation 
does not include.barren acres.” 

You will note that the volume of pine timber left has been almost negligible, 
only a little over’ 400 feet board measure per acre. This means practically 
small or too defective to be merchantable. The heavy leave of fir timber should 
not be considered as an offset for leaving so little pine; since our investigations 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Industry in the eastern Lassen working 
circle have shown that about 70 percent by volume of the fir in virgin stands 
is either so badly diseased or likely to become diseased that it will prove to be 
unmerchantable at the time of a second cutting cycle. 

The forest supervisor of the Lassen Forest informs us that some of the more 
recently cutover lands of the Fruit Growers Supply Co. are in much better shape 
as regards residual stand than those tabulated above. For example, a cutover 
cruise on about 720 acres on Crater Mountain in’T. 32 N., R9E, shows a reserve 
stand of 862 feet board measure of pine and 1,588 feet board measure of fir per 
acre, 

On about 30,000 acres of Government cutover lands within block A, the reserve 
stand of pine is about 3,500 feet board measure per acre and of fir and cedar 
about 1,800 feet per acre. On the basis of this leave it has been calculated that 
the cut per acre of pine in the second cutting cycle will be a little over 6,000 
feet board measure while the cut of fir will not exceed 3,000 feet per acre. From 
this it will be seen that it is very improbable there will be a merchantable 
stand on company lands, cutover thus far, at the time of a second cut on Goy- 
ernment lands in block A. 
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From the foregoing discussion you will understand our reasons for question- 
ing the propriety of granting the Fruit Growers Supply Co. an increase of allot- 
ment so far as past cutting practices on their own lands are concerned. Their 
operations on Government lands have been fully in accord with the provisions 
of the management plan for the eastern Lassen working circle and we presume 
this fact should entitle the company to a partial increase in allotment. In view 
of this company’s progressive policy as regards conservation measures, we be- 
lieve it should be practicable for us to develop, in cooperation with them, a 
revised management plan involving cutting practices on their holdings as well 
as the Government lands in this working circle. Compliance with such a revised 
plan mid then unquestionably entitle the company to the benefits of the provi- 
sion it: question in section 10 of the code. 

Pleise feel free to call upon us at any time for any information which you 
believe may be useful to you in reaching a decision on any similar application 
from an operator of national forest timber in the California pine region. 

Very sincerely yours, 
T. D. Woopsury, 
Assistant Regional Forester 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any questions? Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. Lanican. On this question of how stump-for- -stumpage ex- 
changes affect the county, do you have any figuress howing how much 
the county would get out of their 25 percent as compared to the amount 
they would get on taxes from the cutover land that is turned over to 
the Forest Service ? 

Mr. Berry. I would like Mr. Toler to handle that, if I might. 

Mr.Torr. I believe that can best be answered later in the day by 
another witness who is going to cover that point in very specific detail. 
He is from our local school district. 

Mr. Laniean. Could you tell us the name of the witness? 

Mr. a ER. The witness is Dr. Robert Dougherty. 

Mr. Lanigan. What would you estimate could be cut in salvage 

ind sanitation cuttings in the Burney area if the Forest Service ec: wrried 
out a vigorous program of the type you advocate? 

Mr. Tourer. It is estimated that in the area of approximately a 30- 
nule radius from Burney a small operator could pick up trees of the 
type of sanitation that I have shown you here in these photos of about 
3 to 5 million within a 30-mile radius. If you reach out as we are 
now due to competition, with a 60-mile radius, that could probably be 
increased to around 10 million; depending on the endemic stage of the 
insects each vear, that may vary from 7 to 15. 

Mr. Lanican. Is that annual cut that you are speaking of? 

Mr. Berry. That is an annual cut. 

Mr. Lanican. You mentioned large and small sales and made some 
remark about the Forest Service favoring a large one. Could you 
give us your idea of a large scale and your idea of a small sale? 

Mr. Toter. Mr. Chairman, a large sale and a small sale is relative. 
We are dealing in the Burney area, as in the Redding area and the 
Susanville area, in a very competitive resource. Our outer boundaries 
of our logging areas are interlocked. That means that any sale that 
comes up In this no-man’s land between economic radiuses can be bid 
on by several operators. It means that we are dealing in a product 
where, if you haul that log over approximately a maximum of 60 
miles, you are going to go way in the hole. You cannot come out 
with a profit. 

Therefore, operators are now bidding suicide bids and then trying 
to curtail other parts of the practices in order to come out. 

Coming down to these sales now, based on that background, sales 
are coming up in various denominations. In our area we have a Hat 
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Creek working circle of an allowable annual cut of 5 million feet. 
The prac tice used to be to put up 1 and 2 year sales, The last sale 
was 3 years at 15 million feet. One is coming up this spring of 4 
years at 20 million feet. 

* Jt means in that case that if you are the unlucky bidder and you 
are the mill that is closest to that timber and you lose it, you just have 
to stand by for 4 years or reach on out with a suicide bid into another 
economic area and another working circle right adjacent to it. 

We have another working circle at Butte Creek with an allowable 
annual cut of 14 million feet. On this circle the practice has been 
to put up the entire annual allowable cut in one sale. On past occa- 
sions it has been put up in 2 sales or 3 sales, and, as you will note in 
my statement, the projection for the future is to put up the allowable 
cut for 3 years in 1 sale. 

Yet we have more mills now. There are new mills coming into 
Burney and others are scheduled. You see the problem that we are 
up against. 

On the eastern Lassen working circle, which is between Burney and 
Susanville, the annual cut is 40 million per year and they are putting 
that entire cut up in the last few years in one cut so that it means that 
any small operator is unable to comply with these sales. Medium 
operators such as ourselves, where we have private commitments, are 
unable to digest that large a sale. Where you have to cut 20 million 
feet. and your total capacity is 40 million feet, you are unable to digest 
that in your working plans, and are eliminated from bidding due to 
the specifications of the sale. 

Mr. Lanigan. Have you made any protest to the Forest Service 
regarding the size of the sales they are putting up? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, we have made numerous protests. There was one 
instance lately on the eastern Lassen working circle. They were going 
to put up a sale for 60 million feet in 2 years. After numerous letters 
and 2 conferences, they finally said that they would reduce it to 40 
million feet in 4 years. Yet the very next day when we went into the 
timber sales management meeting for the year it turned out to be 
45 million feet in 3 years. Yet the road specifications completely 
eliminated all small and medium operators. 

Mr. Lanitean. Would you supply the committee at a later time any 
correspondence relating to the protest you have made and the answers 
you have received ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes; we will be glad to furnish that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
LASSEN NATIONAL FOREST, 
Susanville, Calif., December 28, 1958. 


Scott LUMBER Co., 
pore Calif. 


GENTLEMEN: We refer to the telephone conversation between Mr. Toller and 
Mr. Turner of our office, on Wednesday, December 23, relative to the proposed 
Willow Springs sale of national forest timber. 

Enclosed is a map showing the entire Cable Mountain unit of which the pro- 
posed Willow Springs sale will only be a part. 

The entire area will contain between 20 and 30 million feet board measure 
depending upon the precise final marking standards. The Willow Springs sale 
will include only approximately haif of the total volume to be advertised late 
January or early February 1954. The remaining timber will be advertised 
probably sometime in September 1954. 
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Field data is complete for the entire unit but we will not have our analysis 
complete until sometime the latter part of January 1954. Just as soon as we 
develop any significant data we will let you know and would be glad to discuss 
them at your convenience. 

You will notice that the map indicates certain roads which will be constructed 
to a class DD standard. These will be part of the contract stipulations. 

We hope the map will meet your needs and we will be glad to discuss any part 
of the proposed sale just as soon as definite boundaries, volumes, grades, etc., are 
reached. 

Very truly yours, 
V. A. PARKER, Forest Supervisor. 
By Ernest L. TurNER, Acting. 


(The map referred to is in the files of the committee.) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERvICcE, 
LASSEN NATIONAL FOREST, 
Susanville, Calif., February 25, 1954. 
INDIAN Heap LuMBER Co., 
Little Valley, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to Mr. Coleman’s letter of February 12, re- 
garding our proposed offering in the above-designated unit. 

A preliminary analysis of our field data indicates a considerably larger total 
volume in the proposed sale area than we had originally anticipated. To facili- 
tate advertising a sale in the near future, we have decided to limit the first 
offering to a year’s allowable cut (12 to 15 million board measure). We will 
then follow up with a larger 2- to 3-year sale offering early this coming fall 
within the same general area as originally proposed. 

We hope this meets with your approval, and upon completion of the appraisal 
will confer with you further regarding details of it. 

Attached is a map showing the proposed sale area to be advertised in the near 
future. 

Very truly yours, 
4 V. A. PARKER, 
Forest Supervisor. 
By Ernest L. TURNER, 
Acting. 


Scotr LumMser Co., INc., 
Burney (Shasta County), Calif., November 24, 1954. 
Mr. V. A. PARKER, 
Forest Supervisor, Lassen National Forest, 
Susanville, Calif. 


Dear Mr. PARKER: Rumors of a timber sale in the Lassen National Forest, in 
the Ebey Lake region, and in other areas, reached us during this last month. 
Although there had been no notice to operators by the Forest Service and no 
meeting discussing, with interested operators, a cutting program on Lassen 
National Forest lands since the one attended by our Mr. Toler in March of 1953, 
we heard that a very large sale was being put up in the Ebey Lake region. As 
you know, there was no opportunity at that March 1953 meeting to have any 
discussion on the part of the operators of the proposed Forest Service program, 
since the meeting was dismissed before discussion because of the lateness of the 
hour. Accordingly, our Mr. Toler went to Mr. Turner, who told him about the 
Ebey Lake sale and other sales which constitute the present cutting program of 
the Forest Service, and, incidentally, differs very much with the one described 
in the meeting of March 1953. 

From the standpoint of this operation the only sale that concerns us very much 
is this Ebey Lake sale. The timber involved is within the range of our operation. 
Its terms, however, make it impossible for us to bid, since it is a 50 to 60 
million feet sale to be cut in 2 years. In fact, it would seem that this sale is so 
set up that it makes the sale noncompetitive in the most highly competitive 
forest area in region 5 of the Forest Service. Apparently only one company can 
bid on such a sale. The effect is very much the same as if the sale were a private 
sale. You will recall that at the time sustained-yield applications for both Fruit 
xrowers Supply Co. and Scott Lumber Co. were discussed that the area where 
this sale will take place was described as a “no man’s land” that was not to be 
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allocated to any one town or area for community stabilization. The natural 
implication is that it was to be subject to open and competitive bidding and, of 
course, in order to have true competition the size of the sale is of the utmost 
importance. To make just one huge sale of this whole area, thereby preventing 
competition and the possible sustaining of several communities, would seem to 
be decidedly against public policy where two or more smaller sales would con- 
tribute to various communities. 

The pernicious effect of this large sale does not end with this showing of favor 
itism, however. It would be obvious to anyone looking at the map that whoever 
succeeds in getting this sale not only gets this large area, that will not be cut 
again for many years, but that operation also holds the key to the future sur 
rounding sales and the whole sale builds up to a monopoly in favor of the one 
company that would be fortunate enough to get this one large sale. We have 
raised this point with regard to the proposed exchange which the Fruit Growers 
Supply Co. wish to make with the Lassen National Forest. We think it is a 
violation of the Sherman Act to attempt to set up a monopoly either by way of 
exchanges or under the Exchange or Weeks Act, or by making sales which can 
only have a monopolistic result. We feel that the decision in this matter will 
have such an important result that all communities that lie in or near the North 
Sierra Timber Belt, which, after all, is a natural forest unit and has to be 
managed as a unit, that we wanted to draw attention to it at once to those re 
sponsible for United States forest policy. Accordingly, I called Mr. Clair Hendee, 
our regional forester, on the telephone. Both Mr. Toler and I spoke with him 
and Mr. Hendee said that he thought we should set the matter forth in a letter 
to you and that is the reason I am writing at this time. I would point out, as 
strongly as I can, that the proposed Ebey Lake sale is a sale that will grant a 
monopoly and that is contrary to everything that the Fores Service states to be 
its policy. 

We understand that the policy of the United States Forest Service, as ex- 
pressed, is not to favor any one operation and when we write a letter such as 
this, we do not do so because we feel that you should put up sales that would 
simply fit an operation of our size. We understand that the sales that are made 
in accordance wih the policy of the United States Forest Service will be of 
various sizes so that all operations may have a chance to bid on United States 
Forest Service timber on a competitive basis. This Ebey Lake unit lends itself 
to several sales and there could be sales of large, middle, and small sizes that 
would benefit both the Government in price and the communities that would be 
assisted by sawmill activities if they got a chance to bid. 

The Senate Small Business Committee was very much interested in United 
States Forest Service policy with regard to the proposed exchange with the Fruit 
Growers Supply Co. Members of the staff of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee did not understand why it was necessary for the Indian Head Lumber 
Co, to go out of business for lack of timber while it was surrounded by a large 
forest that was going backward because of overmaturity and beetle infestation. 
It was interested in the way in which the Lassen Lumber & Box had to cut 
out and was finally bought up. I am sure it would be greatly interested also in 
the sales policy in this highly competitive area of region 5 that puts up a 50 to 60 
million foot sale in such a manner as to take roughly 114 times the working circle 
eutting capacity in a 2-year period. As I pointed out above, a large sale such as 
this, where the working circle is many times in volume that of a smaller working 
circle, such as the adjacent Hat Creek, can have only the effect of promoting and 
establishing a monopoly. 

Before, therefore, any such sale is put up, we urge that operators be given a 
hearing. 

In closing, we. in this operation, would like to make it understod that we are 
not writing this letter with any hostile intent. We know that the problems of 
forest management are extremely difficult. At the same time we would point 
out that there are implications of a social, political, and economic nature that 
hinge upon the decisions made. We feel very strongly that in our free-enterprise 
System competition and fairness to all are of the utmost importance. In what 
is written here, we are attempting to be helpful and would like you to consider 
that to be our attitude. 

Very truly yours. 


RAYMOND H. Berry, 
Vice President and General Manager. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
LASSEN NATIONAL FOREST, 
Susanville, Calif., December 14, 1954. 
Mr. RayMonp H. Berry, 
General Manager, 
Scott Lumber Co., Inc., Burney, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Berry: An answer to your letter of November 24, has been delayed 
due to my absence from the forest. 

Apparently on the part of the Scott Lumber Co., there is considerable mis- 
understanding and lack of knowledge of our proposed timber sale program. I 
regret that this condition exists. I have always felt that the 1953 operator 
meeting was very successful and succeeded in its intent of informing operators 
in a general way of our timber sales program for a 5 year period. 

Since only minor changes developed between the 1953 and 1954 plans, it was 
not thought necessary to repeat such a meeting this year. Instead, our district 
rangers contacted operators within their respective areas to review with them the 
sales program. I understand that Ranger Woolfolk has, on several occasions, 
had an opportunity to do this with Mr. Toler, who also has discussed the same 
thing with Mr. Turner of this office. 

The Ebey lake proposal, to which you refer, is planned for advertising next 
spring. It now appears, following detailed field work, that the planned sale area 
will produce a total cut of about 43 MM board feet. We would like to have an 
opportunity to discuss further this offering, as well as other plans, with you at 
an early date. I would be pleased if you would suggest a date for such a dis- 
cussion at a place of your convenience. Any time convenient to you during Janu- 
ary of 1955 would be very agreeable to us. sesides myself, I would include 
Ranger Woolfolk, Ranger Flynn, and Staff Officer Turner to be present at the 
meeting. You and your field men have had and are having day to day dealings 
with Ranger Woolfolk. Since some of your recent interests have involved the 
Eastern Lassen Working Circle which is a part of the Bogard district, I would 
like to take the opportunity to have you and your men get better acquainted 
with Ranger Flynn. 

I am sure there are few, if any, problems or questions you may have in mind 
that cannot be answered by Lassen Forest personnel. Such a roundtable dis- 
cussion may be the best way to review our plans and solicit your ideas, I am 
hopeful that we may meet and discuss our mutual programs. 

Very truly yours, 
V. A. PARKER, Forest Supervisor. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
LASSEN NATIONAL FOREST, 
Susanville, Calif., February 14, 1955. 
Mr. RayMonp H. Berry, 
Vice President and General Manager, Scott Lumber Co., Inc., 
Burney, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Berry: Reference is made to your telephone call and subsequent 
letter dated February 7, 1955, regarding your desire to postpone our scheduled 
meeting of February 8. 

We are sorry that it was not possible to hold the meeting on the planned 
date. Since you have raised several questions concerning our present and future 
timber-sale plans, we had hoped to be able to present to you up-to-date infor- 
mation which is the basis of our planning. We felt that a discussion involving 
only your company and us, at this time, would be very beneficial for mutual 
understanding to both parties. 

We are again planning to hold some general-operator meetings this year. At 
that time our 5-year timber-sale plans will be presented and discussed. In view 
of this it is probably not necessary to work out another date for a separate 
meeting with your company. 

Tentatively we are planning on a series of about three operator meetings 
to be held about the middle of March. We hope to be able to hold one of 
these meetings in the Burney area. We feel that possibly more constructive 
discussions will result from smaller group meetings than one overall forestwide 
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operator meeting. This should permit more opportunity to discuss details of 
our plans for the area or areas of particular interest to the group involved. 
In the near future we will advise you of our final plans for operator meetings 
We trust this will meet with your approval. 
Very truly yours, 
V. A. Parker, Forest Supervisor. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForREST SERVICE, 
LASSEN NATIONAL FOREST, 
Susanville, Calif., February 25, 1955. 
Scorr LuMBER Co., INC., 
Burney, Calif. 
(Attention: Mr. Raymond H. Berry.) 

DeAR Mr. Berry: Meetings with timber operators within and adjacent to the 
Lassen National Forest are being planned for this spring. The purpose is to 
present and discuss with you our 5-year saw-timber sales program with its 
accompanying road development plan. The discussion should prove especially 
important to any operator interested in bidding on timber within the Lassen 
National Forest. 

This year it has been decided to hold a series of three meetings as follows: 

1. Tuesday, March 22, 1:30 p. m. Bureau of Land Management Headquarters, 
Fifth Street, Susanville. 

2. Wednesday, March 23, 1:30 p. m., Council Chamber, City Hall, Pine and 
Washington Streets, Red Bluff. 

3. Thursday, March 24, 1:30 p. m., County Building, Burney. 

Emphasis will be placed on, but not limited to, the presentation of information 
of primary interest to the operators in and adjacent to the areas in which the 
meetings are held. For example the Eastern Lassen and Almanor working 
circles will be thoroughly discussed at the Susanville meeting. The Red Bluff 
meeting will be designed for those operators having interests in the Magalia 
and Western Lassen working circles, while the Hat Creek, Butte Creek, and part 
of the Eastern Lassen working circles will be emphasized at the Burney meeting. 

You are cordially invited to attend either or all of the meetings. 

Very truly yours, 
V. A. Parker, Forest Supervisor. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForEST SERVICE, 
LASSEN NATIONAL ForEST, 
Susanville, Calif., May 20, 1956. 
Scorr Lumser Co., INc., 
Burney, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN : All the enclosed information is self-explanatory. We wish, how- 
ever, to attempt an answer in more detail to some questions that were raised 
by Messrs. Toler and Adams during the discussion they had with Ranger Lessel 
and myself the other day in Burney. 

Some of the questions had particular reference to the slash disposal features 
of this proposed sale, which could probably stand some more clarification. 

As pointed out, the operators’ responsibilties will include: 

1. Disposal of road construction slash in a manner suitable to the forest 
officer in charge. Allowances for this are included in road construction costs. 

2. Felling of all snags. 

3. Lopping of tops of trees logged. 

4. Lopping of unmerchantable poles, saplings, ete., damaged beyond re- 
covery by logging and felling activities. 

Item 4 is the one that provoked questions by Mr. Toler. This 100 percent 
lopping, as it is referred to, has been done during recent years on the long-term 
Fruit Growers Supply Co. sale, finished last year. 

The major percentage of work will be in connection with main skid trails and 
adjacent to landings. The purpose of the work is strictly a fire-control measure, 
The Ebey Lake sale area is virtually level. This lopping treatment, especially as 
it affects skid trails, will provide ready access for fire-control equipment to vir- 
tually any point in the timbered portions of the sale area. In addition, it pro- 
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vides to a certain extent better control lines that break the area up into smaller 
units. Also, like top lopping, it speeds up the production of flash fuel throughout 
the area. It definitely was not included as a penalty measure against excessive 
logging damage as was suggested in the discussion. It certainly follows though 
that good logging and falling plans that are followed will keep damage, and con- 
sequently costs of this activity, to a minimum. 

Allowances in the appraisal for all lopping activities were based on actual costs 
experienced by fruit growers. 

Ranger Lessel, at Bogard, will be happy to show you areas in which this type 
of work has been done. 

As per your request, we are also enclosing a sample agreement. We gave Mr. 
Rice a copy of a large-scale sale area may when he was in other day. 

We hope the above has clarified some of your questions. Please feel free to 
make further inquiries regarding this or other proposed sales at any time. 

Very truly yours, 
V. A. PARKER, Forest Supervisor. 
By Ernest L, TURNER. 


Mr. Laniaan. How many mills are there in the Burney area? 
Mr. Toter. Would you restrict your question by radius ? 
Mr. LanicaNn. I think you said you considered your competitive 
area about 30 miles. Let us say within 30 miles of Burney. 
Mr. Torr. There are around 10 mills. 
1 Mr. Lanican. How do they range in size? 

Mr. Toxer. Production varies in mills from a half million feet; 7 of 
them are in the range of 3 to 12 million feet; and there is 1 mill being 
built now with a capacity that has not been announced, but it is as- 
; sumed to be around 30 million; and there is another one of 40 million 
and our mill with about 35 to 40 million. 

Mr. Lanicgan. Do you know what the total annual mill capacity of 
those mills is? I believe you said there were 10 mills. Could you 
give us an estimate of that ¢ 

Mr. Toter. About 120 million to 150 million, just roughly speaking. 

Mr. Lanican. To what extent are they dependent on Forest Service 
timber ? 

Mr. Toter. Since the war they have been growing increasingly so. 
All of the small farm allotments and a lot of the large timber tracts 
have been cut over due to the war boom and postwar housing projects, 
and a lot of them now are going to have to close down or be sent to 
salvage sales, sales of that type, to keep their production going. They 
are willing to reduce the production, if they can be given an oppor- 
tunity to do so, but they have to be able to foresee it in order to com- 
pletely rebuild their mills and to be given some chance to stabilize the 
community, and that is the one point that the Forest Service in our 
area and the Susanville area has completely eliminated. 

We have gone to the Forest Service on numerous occasions and have 
stated that we have one question: Would this one company which ob- 
jects to this sustained yield in this Federal unit in Burney consider 
exchanging their timber for timber in Susanville and giving Susanville 
a sustained yield unit of approximately 35 million feet a year upon 
which to sustain that. To date this other company is objec ting to it 
and has not been operating. It would seem that they have in the back 
of their mind a stump-for-stumpage exchange. 

Why should they stabilize? In 10 or 15 years they can have private 
enterprise under their thumb. 

Mr. Lanican. You said that there is about 100 million annual 
capacity in those 10 mills. About how much Forest Service timber 
is now being sold a year to meet the demand of those mills 
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Mr. Tourr. Forest Service timber in our area, as noted in the allow 
able cut of each working circle, is 45 million for eastern Lassen; 45 
in the Butte Creek ; 5 in the Hat Creek ; 12 in the Shasta-Trinity ; and 
about 5 in the Pit. This varies due to the regulations. 

As you understand, the Forest Service has the problem of getting 
these sales put up and overlaps an industrial problem, so that one 
year it may be down to 5 and the next year it may be 15; but it is 
supposed to be plus or minus 50-percent variation of the allowable 
cut. 

Mr. LaniGan. Is that amount of timber sold to the mills in your 
area or is some of it taken out ? 

Mr. Torer. Some of these sales have been bid in by companies in 
Oregon, some in Redding, Susanville, McCloud, and all around. You 
cannot tell. When this last sale came up we thought there were only 
two bidders. On the day the bids were opened, there were five. Where 
they came from, I do not know. 

Mr. Lanigan. What would you estimate would be the total annual 
cut if the lands were properly inventoried and sanitation and salvage 
cuttings made in the manner that you recommend ? 

Mr. Torer. If stumpage exchanges were stopped they could be in- 
creased from at least a conservative third to 50 percent, not counting 
the salvage. For example, on the Butte Creek working circle, on 
which we are heavily dependent, the regular commercial timber sales 
program was held for 3 years while they were processing a certain 
exchange. As a result, now in order to get that timber back up to its 
allowable cut and satisfy criticism they are trying to do it through 
large sales instead of several small sales. 

Mr. Laniean. Could you give us any estimate in dollar amounts 
of the amount of money the Federal Government is losing a year 
because the lands in your area are not properly inventoried and the 
salvage cuttings are not made in the manner you recommend ? 

Mr. Toter. Yes. This is covered in my report under sanitation 
and salvage, in which I estimate that on sanitation and salvage alone 
it would average somewhere between $60,000 on a year of low bug 
infestation and $250,000 on bugs alone. 

Mr. Laniean. Do you have any estimate on how much more the 
Government would get if the timber were properly inventoried ¢ 

Mr. Torer. If the timber were properly inventoried, you would be 
selling twice as much and in this competitive market you ‘would roughly 
double what you would be getting if you were cutting just your allow- 
able cut. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you have any recommendation on the subject of 
oral auction bidding versus sealed bidding ? 

[ notice that that has been brought up by a number of witnesses 
in their statements. 

Mr. Totrr. That is a very sensitive subject in the last 3 years since 
competition has become very stiff. Everyone used to believe in sealed 
bidding in this area. With the depression bids that have been put 
in in this last 8-month period by various operators, when you bid you 
do not know whether you are going to be the sole bidder or whether 
there are going to be 5 others until 1 minute after the bids are opened. 
The tendency now is to go into oral auction bids because it eliminates 
these wild desperation bids and you can go up to what you can eco- 
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nomically afford. I believe that in our area they will be looked upon 
with more favor than they were 2 or 3 or 4 years ago. ‘Times are 
changing. 

Mr. Lanican. Of course, other people seem to feel that the oral 
auction situation is what leads to high bids. Do you think that there 
is any merit in that contention in your area ¢ 

Mr. Touer. Yes. If a person is a gambler and he has not figured 
out his economic costs he is hable to get carried away. If the oper- 
ators who are now still in existence and who want to stay in existence 
vo into those with the philosophy that they are going to go in and 
hid that for exactly what they can go in and come out with, with a 
reasonable profit, these desperation bids would not be made. 

Mr. Laniean. Do you believe that marketing area restriction should 
be established in your area, or that timber could be opened to bidding 
from anywhere that anyone wants to bid for ? 

Mr. Toter. I will refer that to Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Berry. We do not necessarily want to restrict the bidding to 
just around our area, but we do feel that the right to bid carries with 
it other responsibilities including the protection of the forests. We 
have on a number of occasions been called to take care of fires in areas 
where the bidding has gone quite a distance away. If people are going 
to enjoy the right to bid, they should also at the same time have the 
responsibility of providing that protection and it should be definitely 
understood that the rights and the duties go together. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions ? 

Representative Horrman. After the others finish. 

Representative CHuporr. Mr. Coburn. 

Mr. Copurn. That is to Mr. Berry. Asa legislative committee, the 
Senate Interior Committee, of course, is interested in that part of your 
statement dealing with legislation. As I understand it, you have set 
out here in your statement a certain procedure that you would have the 
Forest Service follow on an appeal. 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. You also state that the Forest Service should be sub- 
ject to the Administrative Procedures Act? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn.-Is it your recommendation that we amend the Weeks 
Act and the 1922 Exchange Act? 

Mr. Berry. It is indeed, to do away with stump-for-stumpage ex- 
changes, and to follow certain of the recommendations made by the task 
force in the Hoover report so as to include these Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act provisions there. There is no reason why so many of 
these transactions should be behind closed doors. There should be 
more publicity and there should be knowledge by the public. Even 
though the Forest Service is dealing with a third person, other people’s 
rights are involved, and I think those recommendations should be 
considered. 

Mr. Copurn. Is the gist of your statement that the Forest Service 
pursues the policy of dealing at arm’s length with the public ? 

Mr. Berry. I am not sure I quite understand that question. 

Mr. Cosurn. Let me rephrase it. Do you think it is Forest Service 
policy now not to furnish the necessary information to all prospective 
bidders that should be furnished them ? 
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Mr. Berry. I think that there is a great deal that is concealed ; 

Mr. Cosurn. You also say that the appeals procedure at present 
unsatisfactory 4 

Mr. Berry. I think it is presently nonexistent. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. Is it correct, Mr. Berry, to say that yo 
call attention to discrimination in the handling of the timber ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. There is discrimination. Yes. We feel there 
discrimination. 

Representative Horrman. You also criticized the method of estimat 
ing the timber whic . can properly be cut each year / 

Mr. Berry. Yes, I do. 

Representative Horrman. And I assume that you think no moi 
timber should be cut than will permit the new growth to bring int 
production a like quantity ? 

Mr. Berry. Of course. Yes, that is correct. 

Representative Horrman. You do not believe in cutting all of th 
timber, except as a crop / 

Mr. Berry. That is correct. I do not believe in depletion cutting, 
but if you are going to properly practice forestry, as you know, in a1 
old mature forest you should go through and remove the overmature 
trees and put in your roads and eradually bring up your allowable cut. 
Certainly there is no reason to sit on the 1 percent, ‘because there is no 
basis for that unless you have proper sampling and do other things. 

Representative Horrman. You think that the selling methods have 
been wrong, too ? 

Mr. Berry. Indeed, yes; in certain places more so than others. 

Representative Horrman. You believe they have not had a proper 
inventory over the years, the selling methods have been wrong, and 
there is a lack of coordinated policy, too ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. There has been no lack of coordination in this 
matter of land acquisition. In Western States they have picked up 
as much timberlands as they could in order to bring it all under 
Forest Service control. 

Representative Horrman. Who do you mean by “they” ? 

Mr. Berry. The United States Forest Service. As I point out in 
the statement, according to the statistics which I have been given, 
they control in the 11 Western States 60 percent of the lands that 
have timber growing on them, and 57 percent of the sawtimber; so 
that, of course, makes it very difficult to exist in the private-enterprise 
system. 

Representative Horrman. These things of which you complain have 
been in existence back over the years; have they not? 

Mr. Berry. For a good many years. They have been growing. I 
just mentioned that over 20 million acres have gone to the Forest 
Service in just this period of time. 

Representative Horrman. That is additional lands that the Gov- 
ernment has obtained ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. : 

Representative Horrman. What I am talking about is this dis 
crimination and lack of inventory, and other things that you have 
critic ized. That situation has existed for a good many years; has 
it not ? 
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Mr. Berry. Yes. ; a 

Representative Horrman. It is not anything new within the last 
3 or 4 years ¢ rae 

Mr. Berry. No, but there is far more competition now. 

Representative HorrMan. Your criticism is based upon your know]- 
edge of what you and others who are interested in the timber do, and 
what the Government has been doing ¢ 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 1 ., , ie 

Representative Horrman. That is your way of comparing it; is 
it not ? ; ; 

Mr. Berry. It is based on observations we have made in operating 
in Burney and in the north Sierra Pine Belt. 

Representative HorrMan. Your own experience / 

Mr. Berry. Our own experience, yes. 

Representative Horrman. In answer to my question of your own 
experience. What is the extent of your operation 

Mr. Berry. We cut between 37 and 44 million feet a year. 

Representative Horrman. And you have for how many years? 

Mr. Berry. The Scott Lumber Co. has been in existence since 1938. 
There is one thing I would like to say to the committee that is not in 
the statement. This matter of policy on land acquisition is not just 
a matter of our company in the north Sierra Pine Belt. The policy 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association is against stump- 
for-stumpage exchanges. The policy is expressed by the Western Pine 
Association against stump-for-stumpage exchanges. Both organiza- 
tions have passed resolutions against that. 

Representative Horrman. When I asked about your volume of 
business I was not just thinking of Scott. I was thinking that you 
are vice president and general manager of Scott and you are on the 
board of directors of the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Western Pine Association, and that you are a national 
trustee of the Forest Products Research Society. You represent in- 
terests which control, say, how much timber, and which do what vol- 
ume of business ? 

Mr. Berry. You mean in the Scott Lumber Co. ? 

Representative Horrman. No, no. I do not care about the Scott 
Lumber Co. You have that on the first page here. However, up 
above you tell whom you represent. 

Mr. Berry. I do not like the word “control” in connection with 
those trade organizations. 

Representative Horrman. What do they do? 

Mr. Berry. They are service or trade organizations for their 
members. 

Representative Horrman. Rather than take any more time, Mr. 
Chairman, I will just skip the rest of it; but the point I am desiring 
to make is that you are saying that the way the Government has been 
handling this timber shows that it has not been as efficient as are 
the private enterprise companies. Is that right? 

Mr. Berry. I say that unqualifiedly, yes. 

Representative Horrman. So, in your opinion, the more Govern- 
ment timber, the more Government management there is, the less 
value the public gets out of it? 

Mr. Berry. I think that can be demonstrated. 
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Representative Cuuporr. I just want to ask you one question. | 
think it was brought out that there was discrimination on the part 
of the Forest Service in calling for sealed bids in purchasing this 
timber, and I think that you said or indicated that proper public 
notice is not given concerning these bids; that there are people who 
get notices and other people who do not ‘ 

Mr. Berry. I said nothing in my statement about sealed bids. 

Representative Cuuporr. I must have misunderstood you. Wher 
a sealed bid is asked for for this timber, is not due public notice given 
to everybody ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, indeed. 

Representative Cuuporr. It is not sent to one and others are left 
out ¢ 


Mr. Berry. I do not believe so, no. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Berry. 

Without objection, we will place Mr. Berry’s statement in the record 
as he submitted it. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND H. Berry, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 
Scott LUMBER Co., INc. 


I am Raymond H. Berry, vice president and general manager of Scott Lumber 
Co., Inc., of Burney, Shasta County, Calif. I am on the directorate of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, the directorate of the Western 
Pine Association, and I am a national trustee of the Forest Products Research 
Society. I am a member of the California Forest Protective Association and a 
member of the bars of the States of New Jersey and California. 

Scott Lumber Co., Inc., hereinafter referred to as “Scott,” is a privately owned 
lumber and sawmill corporation at Burney, Shasta County, Calif. It owns or 
has access to some 225 million feet of timber, scattered over some 26,000 acres 
in Shasta County, Calif. It cuts and processes some 37 to 42 million feet of 
timber a year, a substantial amount of which is obtained from Federal stumpage. 
Its annual payroll is about $114 million, not including sums it pays to inde- 
pendent contractors. It employs some 270 people and is generally considered 
to be a medium-sized lumber company. 

Lumber operators have certain special problems that are in addition to those 
which all businessmen normally have who engage in business in the free-enter- 
prise system. We in the lumber business cannot, as someone manufacturing 
shoes or other commodities could, buy our raw material in the open market. 
The raw material for a lumber mill must exist in that stand of contiguous timber 
which is within a practical, logable distance from the operating site. Whether 
the lumber operator owns his raw material (timber), or whether he must buy 
it from public or private sources, he runs into problems that, in good part, have 
to do with the Federal Government, either because of the imposition of taxes, 
cutting regulations, or because of the way in which the public timber is managed. 
The smaller mills, as a rule, do not own enough timber to maintain themselves 
and consequently must purchase most of their supply from other private or gov- 
ernmental sources. Generally speaking, the middle-sized mills came into exist- 
ence to liquidate smaller privately owned or controlled forests, and since these 
forests were usually too small to supply the demand indefinitely, these mills 
also became forced to depend on purchases of governmental or other privately 
owned timber. The larger mills were usually organized to cut the larger stand 
of timber, and, as their business progressed, they either instituted a sustained 
yield program or relied on stump for stumpage exchange with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which allowed them to trade their cutover lands for Federal timber 
under bargain terms. 

The dependence of the middle-sized and small operator of the West on Federal 
timber is shown by the fact that in the 11 Western States, the United States 
Government owns 60 percent of the productive land bearing forests and 57 per- 
cent of the saw timber. In addition, a great deal of the privately owned timber 
has been harvested, and many operators, particularly the smaller ones, who 
depended in the past on privately owned timber, are now compelled to acquire 
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federally owned timber for their operations, or liquidate. Thus it is clear that 
edt ral forest management and timber sale policies are of utmost importance 
to the western timberman, and particularly to the middle-sized or smaller 
operator 
should like, however, in my statement to confine myself to that section of the 
timber economy with which I am most familiar, namely, northern California, 
vhere I am manager of a sawmill operating in the northern part of the North 
Sierra Pine Belt. This belt of timber is extremely valuable and runs from 
the mountains edging the Sacramento Valley, southeast toward Susanville and 
Westwood, Calif. The majority of the timber within this belt is federally owned, 
with by far the greater part of this Federal ownership being controlled and 
administered by the United States Forest Service. The remaining timber is 
owned for the most part by large timber holding companies and cooperatives. In 
North Sierra Pine Belt the middle-sized and smaller operator is dependent, 
for the most part, on Forest Service timber for survival. The timber growing 
in this belt is so large and varied and in sufficient quantities so as to give an 
annual allowable cut that would support all communities in this belt and the large, 
edium, and small operators if the policy of the Forest Service would emphasize 
proper forest management. If, on the other hand, the policy is to be one of 
continued land acquisition and sales of vast tracts of timber, the result will be 
that only large timber owners with cutover lands to trade to the Government, 
and with large mills, will receive the Government timber. Conversely, the small- 
and middle-sized operator would go out of business because of a lack of timber, 
A sound economic policy should advance equally the interests of the large-, 
middle-, and small-sized operator. 

To elaborate on the foregoing, I would like to urge and briefly discuss the 
following propositions, which I believe will promote a sound timber economy : 

1. The United States Forest Service should have a complete and accurate 
inventory of the timber under its management in the North Sierra Pine Belt. 

2. Forest practices vary in the various national forests and, in many, such 
as those in the North Sierra Pine Belt of California, there is no coordinated 
practical timber sale program of the Forest Service which puts forth sales which 
give equal consideration to small, middle-sized, and large lumber operators so 
that all can have an equal opportunity to bid on Federal timber. 

3. A practical sanitation and salvage program, in many regions, such as the 
North Sierra Pine Belt, should be set up which would preserve the forests, both 
publicly and privately owned, by removing continually the old mature and dying 
trees. Such a program at one and the same time combats and reduces the beetle 
hazard and furnishes timber otherwise lost for small operators. 

t. The exchange act of 1922 and Weeks Act, which authorize stump-for- 
stumpage exchanges, and land-for-land exchanges, should be amended to repeal 
stump-for-stumpage exchanges, since these exchanges create unfair monopolies, 
promote poor management of the national forests, and destroy the tax structure 
upon which local government is dependent. 

5. Money for access roads should be provided only where operators who will 
purchase timber cannot, for some reason, provide the necessary access roads. 

6. The Forest Service should treat all operators—small, middle-sized, and 
large—impersonally and equally, and where any operator is aggrieved, there 
should be an established appeal procedure under which an aggrieved party can 
compel the equitable, fair, and impartial adherence to established and acknowl- 
edged policies. 

I should like to comment on each of the foregoing numbered propositions as 
follows: 

1. The United States Forest Service does not have a complete and accurate 
inventory of the timber under its management in the North Sierra Pine Belt. 

The lumberman, as any other businessman, has found that he must have a rea- 
sonably accurate inventory on which to base his operations. Similarly, a reason- 
ably accurate inventory of the timber within a national forest is a necessary 
prerequisite to any sound, practical national forest management and timber sale 
program. The amount of timber allowed to be cut in the forest is based upon the 
inventory; thus, if the inventory is underestimated, the supply will be limited. 
Accordingly, the accuracy of the inventory means life or death to those lumber op- 
erators who depend on Forest Service timber. Everyone engaged in the lumber 
business knows that timber cruising is a very specialized profession and that even 
when most carefully done by the most competent people, who know a given area, 
the result is at best an “educated guess.” The Forest Service does not appear to 
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have an accurate, dependable cruise for the North Sierra Pine Belt performed 
competent cruisers recruited from the areas which were cruised. Neverthele 
the Forest Service publishes annually an inventory figure for each of its natio 
forests, including those in the North Sierra Pine Belt, and on the basis of the 
figures establishes an allowable cut for each national forest. Certain occurren, 
tend to indicate that the Forest Service’s inventory figure is unusually conser: 
tive for the North Sierra Pine Belt. We, in the Scott operation, had an exam, 
of this when the allowable cut of timber in one working circle was to be cut as 
proposed stump-for-stumpage exchange and yet, at the same time, the same al): 
able cut was to be sold under an advertised competitive sale program. When 
drew this fact to the attention of the Forest Service, it advised us that both 1 
would take place. The only possible explanations are that the Forest Service 
timber inventory was 50 percent low or that the Forest Service was justifying the 
proposed exchange by cutting twice as many trees as good forest manageme: 
would justify. Scott believes the inventory was 50 percent too low. Its belief is 
supported by McKinsey & Co.’s report entitled “Evaluation of Forest Service 
Timber Sale Activities” and released in March of 1955. This investigation and 
report, made at the request of the Forest Service, states on pages 1-14: 

“In region 5 (which ineludes the North Sierra Pine Belt), for example, the cu 
rent allowable annual cut is approximately 1.2 billion board feet. Preliminary 
findings of a regional survey now under way, indicate that standing timber wo 
ume is substantially greater than previously estimated. Should this prove accu- 
rate, management plans can be revised to reflect greater allowable cut.” 

In 1953 the Forest Service gave out figures to the effect that the total inventory 
in region 5 (which includes all of California) was 112 billion board feet. These 
figures also showed the allowable cut to sawmills to be 1.2 billion board feet, or | 
percent of the total volume. At the same time in this same region the Bureau 
of Entomology showed that bugs and beetles took about 3 percent of the total vo 
ume. A more recent Forest Service survey indicates the inventory may be 225 
billion, or over twice the amount reported in 1953, and there are some who fee! 
that the figure for region 5 should be over 300 billion board feet. While timber 
cruising is an “educated guess,” such a discrepancy strikes at the heart of manage- 
ment problems and furnishes an unwitting basis for mismanagement in which 
the American Government loses revenue, the people lose employment, the lumber 
industry generally suffers, and error is given a halo of misinformed caution 

Unfortunately, the Forest Service tends to use its inventory figures in the North: 
Sierra Pine Belt as though they were extremely accurate, and with this biblic:! 
basis spreads a gospel of woe as to the future timber supply and makes that 
Bureau appear as saviors of a national natural resource which is now being « 
pleted by an industry, whereas the actual fact is that because of the inaccurat 
inventory, national forests are allowed to go backward—bugs and beeties taking 
more than the lumber mills—the allowable cut is wrongfully held down, this 
starving the operator—and finally, much Federal revenue from taxes and sales 
is lost. Indeed, the most beneficial act this committee can do is cause the na 
tional forests in the North Sierra Pine Belt to be accurately inventoried. 

2. Forest practices vary in the various national forests and, in many, sti 
as the North Sierra Pine Belt in California, there is no coordinated practi 
timber sale program of the Federal Government which puts forth sales th 
give consideration to small, middle-sized, and large lumber operators so that 
can have an equal opportunity to bid on Federal timber. 

The practice of the Forest Service has varied in the several regions of the 
United States Forest Service. In the Plumas National Forest, a prograi 
small sales has been followed. However, in the Lassen National Forest and 
other nearby forests, there has been a program during the past few: years of 
sales set up for large mills only. As a result, many smaller mills were forced 
to liquidate for failure to obtain timber. This starvation appeared doubly onerous 
since some of these mills were located in the midst of ample Federal timber, 
which was not made available either because of deficient inventories or a deficient 
sales program. If inventory were properly raised and the allowable cut accor’ 
ingly increased, a program of small, middle-sized, and large sales could be had 
that would benefit all the lumber operators, the forests, and all communities 
within the North Sierra Pine region. In setting up its sales program the Forest 
Service should adopt a program of competitive sales, under which timber sales 
would be offered under such conditions, both as to volume and time, as to allow 
all operators, whether large or small, an equal opportunity to bid. In making 
such sales the Forest Service should receive suggestions from all operators within 
logable distance of the several national forests. 
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3. A practical sanitation and salvage program, in many regions such as the 
North Sierra Pine Belt, should be set up which would preserve the forests, both 
publicly and privately owned, by removing continually the old mature and dying 
trees. Such a program at one and the same time combats and reduces the beetle 
hazard and furnishes timber otherwise lost for small operators. 

Trees, like human beings, are born, grow old, and die. After maturity, the 
individual tree tends to weaken and become more susceptible to beetle 
infestation, heart rot, and many other diseases. Private operators have, for 
some time, been removing the old, over-mature trees that are subject to beetle 
infestation, so as to keep down the beetle hazard. Where, as in the North Sierra 
Pine Belt, there is a predominance of Federal timber, the neglect of a proper sani- 
tation and salvage program creates a beetle hazard for both the public and private 
forests. A proper salvage program that would remove the old over-mature 
trees and keep down the beetle hazard would also give a timber supply to small 
operators that is otherwise completely lost. A proper salvage program would 
aid in fire protection by establishing necessary roads and would increase timber 
volume, employment, and the public revenue both by way of more business and 
the sale of Government stumpage otherwise lost. 

4. The Exchange Act of 1922 and the Weeks Act, which set up the procedure 
for stump-for-stumpage exchanges, should be amended to do away with such 
stump-for-stumpage exchanges since they create unfair monopolies, promote 
poor management of the national forests, and destroy the tax structure upon 
which local government is dependent. 

One of the main concerns of the Forest Service for the past many years has 
been land acquisition and good forestry practices have often suffered thereby. 
The 1950 report of the Chief of the Forest Service states: 

“lhe existing national forests and purchase units * * * include about 35 
million acres of land unacquired, although primarily suitable for national 
forest purposes. * * * Consolidation and development of these national forests 
within a reasonable period of time will require a greatly accelerated purchase 
program. * * *,” 

In the April 1952 Journal of Forestry, Mr. Edward C. Crafts, Assistant Chief of 
the Forest Service, stated that the Forest Service long-range policy called for 
the acquisition to the national forests of some 35 million acres of intermingled 
private lands within their boundaries and that the Forest Service saw no reason 
to depart from this program. In March of 1953 the United States Forest Service 
released detailed information on land acquisition made by the Department of 
Agriculture between 1948 and 1952 and, during this period, they showed that 
there was received in the various States a total of 2,828,195 acres and there was 
granted 549,822 acres with a net of 2,278,373 acres taken from the tax rolls of 
the several States, mainly the Western States, where the Forest Service now 
controls the bulk of the saw timber. ‘The effect of this on the economy of the 
country cannot be overemphasized. When these iands are taken by the Federal 
Government they go off the tax rolls and local governments which have been 
increasing in size and expense of operations have to increase assessments and tax 
rates in order to make up the deficit. 

Shasta County is about 44 percent owned by the Federal Government and I 
am informed that Lassen County, to the east of us, is 67 percent owned by the 
Federal Government, while Trinity County, to the west of us, is 76 percent owned 
by the Federal Government. 

Stump-for-stumpage exchanges under the Weeks Act or the Exchange Act of 
1922 implement the Forest Service land acquisition policy and, at the same time, 
constitute an obvious threat to proper forest management. Under these acts 
privately owned cutover lands can be traded to the Federal Government in return 
for Federal timber. Because of the Forest Service's desire to acquire land, the 
owner of cutover lands can often make favorable under-the-table deals in which 
the cutover land value can be set by the Department of Agriculture at an 
inordinately high figure, while the stumpage price is often set at one-half of the 
price obtainable if this stumpage were put up for sale under competitive bidding 
practices. In addition, such exchanges may tie up vast quantities of much 
needed timber, thus depriving other competiting operators without cutover lands 
of the opportunity to bid on Federal timber. ‘The time spent on such exchanges 
often hinders proper management of forest lands by the Forest Service. Per- 
sonnel of the Forest Service were used, in at least one case, to process an 
exchange instead of establishing sound competitive sales programs, or working 
on the problems of access roads and salvage sales. 
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The whole emphasis of forestry as a science has been toward the treatment « 
trees as a crop. A great deal has been said about the evils of depletion cutting. 
Naturally no owner who has a sustained yield program for his lands would waut 
to trade his continual source of supply. Conversely, the owner who has “cut ou 
his lands” desires to pawn off these lands. If he knows he can exchange they 
lands, he naturally is less inclined to take care of them or institute a sustained 
yield policy. Stump-for-stumpage exchanges tend to reward depletion cutting 
and poor management, since the owner is provided a means to exchange hi; 
“cut out” and often mistreated lands. The way to prevent depletion cutting 
and poor cutting practices is to compel stricter forestry practices, rather tha) 
rely on stump-for-stumpage exchanges which create further problems. There is 
no reason why any timber owner should be favored by the Federal Government 
merely because he owns cutover lands. I therefore suggest the following amend 
ment be made to the Weeks Act and the Exchange Act of 1922: 

(a) That stump-for-stumpage exchanges be eliminated. 

(b) That land-for-land exchanges be permitted if such exchanges involve 
less than two sections (1,280 acres) and tend to stabilize national forest 
boundaries or promote State or community stability. 

(c) That there be full advertisement of such land-for-land exchanges mad 
in all communities affected or influenced; that such advertisement run fo: 
a consecutive period of 3 weeks and describe the amount of land involved, 
its section and the timber located thereon. 

(d) That the Secretary of the Interior be given express authority to 
determine the public interest, and that appeals to a court of law be allowed 
from his decision. 

5. Money for access roads should be provided only where operators who will 
purchase timber cannot, for some reason, provide the necessary access roads. 

With few exceptions, if timber is made available at a proper price, the operators 
who can obtain this timber will be glad to put in the necessary access roads. 
Otherwise, access road money becomes a matter of political strategy under which 
certain mills can get an advantage over other mills through political maneuvering 
and Government officials can gain advantage by using access road money to favor 
one locality or operation, as against another. Where timber is completely locked 
up and the resources cannot be tapped except by some access road program, there 
may be then an excuse for access road money. In such a case, the community, 
lumbermen, and Federal officials should meet to set up a fair, long-range program. 
In any other instance, the nearness of a stand of timber to a particular operation 
is one of the factors that goes into the estimate of its value. The timber stand is 
valued according to its logability, the quality, the specie of timber, its nearness to 
the operator’s mill and its general accessibility. 

6. The Forest Service should treat all operators—small, middle-sized, and 
large—impersonally and equally, and where any operator is aggrieved, there 
should be an established appeal procedure under which an aggrieved party can 
compel the equitable, fair, and impartial adherence to established and acknowl- 
edged policies by forest officers in charge of forest management. 

About 2 years ago Scott appealed from a Forest Service decision to continue a 
proposed stump-for-stumpage exchange. It discovered that there was no defii- 
nite appellate procedure whereby grievances could be raised, and that an appeal 
often became little more than a battle of economic forces, rather than a deter- 
mination of the case upon its merits by an impartial body. It discovered the 
hearing officer had no power to decide the issue, that no opportunity was given 
for cross-examination, and that the appeal was treated as an administrative 
determination by the very body whose decision was appealed from. Scott also 
learned that other cases were treated under different systems and that, in gen- 
eral, there appeared to be no set workable grievance procedure. Scott has no 
desire to rehash its earlier fight. However, it feels that this Congress should 
enact an appellate procedure whereby : 

(a) Every decision involving rights of a value of $500 or more is appealable 
in the following order: from the forest ranger to the appropriate forest super- 
visor; from the forest supervisor to the regional forester; from the regional 
forester to the Chief of the Forest Service; from the Chief of the Forest Service 
to the Secretary of Agriculture; and from the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
courts, should the law so permit; that decisions involving rights of less than 
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S500 be appealable to the immediate superior of the individual from whose 
decision the appeal is made. 

(b) All eases of disputes over Forest Service decisions involving rights be sub- 
ject to the Administrative Procedures Act. 

(c) A unified set of regulations clearly explaining the appellate procedure be 
siven to any person who desires to file an appeal. 

Representative Cuuporr. I believe Mr. Toler is now going to con- 
lude the statement of the Scott Lumber Co. Have you finished, Mr. 
Toler, or do you have something to say, other than giving us this 
statement ? 

Mr. Toter. I would like to cover 1 or 2 points. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you try to be as brief as possible? 

Mr. Toter. The lumber industry in dealing under a Forest Service 
contract has one point that people have been ‘compl: ining about since 
prices have been getting very high in the last 5 years, and | particularly 
in the last year. You buy $3 million worth of timber and are not 
given an invoice for every piece of wood you buy. They put an index 
number on it. You cannot find the scaler. You have to pay him over- 
time if you want to see him after working hours. If you do not get a 
copy of the ticket, it is a hodgepodge and, when the end of the sale 
comes, you do not know for several days what you bought. 

I would like to suggest that that part of the national forest timber 
sale contract be modified. They are working it over in slight detail 
now. 

When a number of logs have left the landing, it is impossible to 
identify these logs without a lot of work. For a number of years 
all the companies that are selling timber around the Redding and 
Burney areas have put out a three-carbon ticket. One copy goes to 
the truckdriver to be turned in at the office at night. The second copy 
is given to the logger, and he is paid on the basis of that. The first 
copy goes to your office. That is done by the trucks each day so that 
you have acomplete inventory. Why cannot industry be given a copy 
by the trucks each day as they are in every other timber : sales contract 
let around here within 300 miles? I have here a copy which I would 
like to introduce into the record to show you what I mean. 

Representative Cuuporr. You have a copy of the invoice given 
by the Forest Service? 

Mr. Toter. It is a copy of the approved Forest Service invoice, and 
adjoining it is a copy of the Scott Lumber Co. ticket which is taken 
after the Shasta Forest Co. ticket, and the tickets of numerous other 
lumber companies in this area. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you think that that would be better 
procedure ¢ 

Mr. Totrr. Yes. When you are paying $40 or $55 a thousand for 
stumpage, and a scaler with very little experience is chec king that log 
and handling your money to the tune of $250,000 or $300, 000 a day, 
a mistake of 2,000 feet in recognizing color or breakage or defect is dis- 
astrous unless you can catch it each day and find out where that fault 
is. I think industry is entitled to that. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Toler. 

Without objection, we will place + your statement in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF IrvIN E. ToLer, Cuter Forester, Scorr LuMBER Co., INC., BURNEY, 
SHASTA COUNTY, CALIF. 


My name is Irvin E. Toler. I am head of the forestry and forest engineering 
department of the Scott Lumber Co., Inc.; a consultant forester for the Swift- 
Starr-Davies Timber Ownership, and I do some consultant forestry and engi- 
neering for small-lumber operators, and landowners. I am a trained technical 
forester with some 10 years’ experience in the lumbering industry. 

Since Mr. Berry has covered general data relating to the problems in our area, 
I wish to confine my testimony only to a few of the problems which have led to 
the propositions which he has outlined. These experiences and facts will be 
confined to Lassen and Shasta-Trinity National Forests that make up and sur- 
round our Burney Basin area. 

Here at the outset, I wish to point out that the many members of the various 
ranger districts of both forests have demonstrated a commendable interest in 
preserving our national forests, and have at most been desirous of cooperating 
with private industry in solving its varied operational problems. As Mr. Berry 
pointed out, the main differences ef opinion is one of policy rather than person- 
nel. Matters of policy are the problems of the forest supervisor, the regional 
forester, and Washington. Therefore, I should like to direct my suggestions 
toward practical modifications in Forest Service policy and not at the personnel 
whose duty it is to carry out that policy. <A lot of Forest Service policies, regula- 
tions, and procedures are far outdated and are badly in need of review and 
revision by the Secretary of Agriculture. Changes have been talked of much 
but never accomplished. The Forest Service after several meetings with in- 
dustry in the last few years has paid practically no attention whatsoever to 
recommendations on how to change its procedures to keep abreast of present- 
day problems on a proven businesslike basis. 

I would like now to illustrate some of the propositions Mr. Berry outlined. 
These on the ground facts from our area point out how the policy should be 
changed in order to treat all lumber operators alike, regardless of size. 


A. PROPOSITION NO. 1 


The United States Forest Service does not have a complete and accurate inven- 
tory of timber under its management in the North Sierra Pine Belt 

The first striking factor a forester would notice in our area is the existence 
of more timber than Forest Service figures tend to indicate. Since Forest Serv- 
ice inventory records are not public information, it is necessary for industry and 
others to use other methods to determine the accuracy of each forest unit’s allow- 
able cut. It is accurate, I believe, to state that in region 5 the 1952 national- 
forest inventory figures show 112 billion feet of timber. This inventory was 
taken when the Forest Service did not have sufficient skilled personnel nor appro- 
priations to make an accurate cruise. It is my understanding that those cruises 
made were to a lower utilization standard than if they were made today. 

I talked to a former Forest Service cruiser who worked on the northern part 
of the Lassen National Forest in the 1930’s, and he stated that the volume on 
each 40 was cut by about half when entered into the cruise ledgers. He stated 
the reason behind this practice, then, was to show an increased volume in each 
period’s later check, and to allow for mortality due to the heavy insect infesta- 
tions. Also in the 1930’s the Secretary of Agriculture announced a policy for 
Federal acquisition of all private timberland in the Western States. This extra 
volume not shown on the books was used time and again in lieu of an appropria- 
tion to transact the acquirement of private timberland on a tripartite exchange 
agreement. 

The fact that the cruises are in error was recently pointed out in the Coble 
Mountain unit (Butte Creek Working Circle) of the Lassen. In a letter dated 
December 28, 1953, from the supervisor’s office it stated that this unit contained 
a total cut of from 20 to 30 million feet, dependent on marking standards. But 
another letter dated February 25, 1954, it was disclosed that field data indicated 
a considerably larger total volume in sale area than originally anticipated. Of 
note is the following : 

(a) Butte Creek Working Circle allowable cut (first cycle) : 14 million feet. 

(b) Volume in Coble Mountain unit for first-cycle cut: 20 million to 30 
million feet. 
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) Sales included in Coble Mountain unit: 
Feet 
Jellico (September 1954-December 1955) 14, 000, 000 
Villow Springs (June 1955-June 1957) 15, 850, 000 
Coble Mountain (proposed, 1956) 26, 000, 000 


Estimated total in unit (4 years’ allowable cut) ___- 


ther words, the current field data brought out the fact that the book inventory 
ow. 
fhe 1954 release of the California Forest Survey shows about 179 billion feet 
er national forests in California, and yet the 1952 region 5 release shows 
112% billion feet. However, the 1954 fiscal year release shows an increase to 
pproximately 119% billion feet. There remains a difference of about 60 bil- 
n feet. The Western Pine Association has asked for an explanation of this 
ce difference between Forest Service and Forest Survey figures. The regional 
fice gave explanations for part of this deficit, but from 28 to 30 billion feet 
re still unaccounted for. Industry foresters believe that this is the probable 
ount the Forest Service working circle volumes in California need to be 
reased. Correction of these basic inventories by working circles would be 
ne method of putting a stop to “stump-for-stumpage” exchanges. It would, 
leed, give a huge boost to the volume and number of competitive sales by 
iving the personnel now assigned to exchanges transferred to competitive 
s projects preparing them as top priority. 
\ sound accurate timber inventory is the basic prerequisite in calculating the 
lowable cut on any national forest which is to be managed under a good 
practical sustained-yield management plan. Industry estimates the job of in- 
asing the accuracy of volume estimates for timber-sale purposes on 85 
rest Service working circles in California during the next 10 years to be as 
lows: 


Aart Heotot on’ SH Million Acreticss oi... cen wees $85, 000 
Photo interpretation of 12 million acres___................._—. 165, 000 
SE hornet eee eee ee Sintrebthd a opehcgdh ono alenatnicicngtigndisas ~t 63, 000 
pg Be og Bg ge ee ee ee er 600, 000 
Management planning 110, 000 


ee a eo ee ee eee ites din nien enes 1, 023, 000 


To facilitate immedate action it is suggested that this project be subcontracted 
the leading private consulting forestry firms who have extensive experience in 
this field so as not to remove the already overburdened Forest Service timber 
le assistants from their work on competitive sales which industry stresses as 
ts top priority. This huge inventory project could be completed in a minimum 
time under this method. Besides individual inventories and management 
ins of each Forest Service working circle could be readjusted soon after to 
w for the new calculated allowable cut. 


B. PROPOSITION NO. 2 


est practices vary in the various national forests and, in many, such as the 
North Sierra Pine Belt in California, there is no coordinated practical tim- 
ber sale program of the Federal Government which puts forth sales that give 
consideration to small, middle-sized and large lumber operators so that all 
can have an equal opportunity to bid on Federal timber 


In an area which has numerous small and medium-sized lumber operators such 

s the area within a 50-mile radius of Burney, there should be no sales requiring 
n annual cut exceeding 5 million feet per year. Furthermore no sale should 
be put up for bid that requires a cut of more than 50 percent of the annual allow- 
able cut where the working circle capacity is 10 million feet or less. Where the 
annual allowable cut exceeds 10 million feet per year on a working circle, the 
required annual cut per sale should not exceed roughly 33 percent, and in the 
sales program there should be due consideration for the small and medium-sized 
operators. 

The purpose of this restriction is to add stability and an opportunity for the 
various sized operators to exist under this highly competitive industry. First, 
f a company misses the bid on one sale, there will soon be another sale coming 
up for bid in the near future, and not some 3 to 5 years away. Secondly, in 
inaking up a projected schedule for log acquirement, stability comes by having 
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an overlapping sales base. If it were not for this base it would be imposs 
to make plans ahead, and hold a skilled labor force. Labor each year is demar 
ing more stability, and an operator without stability cannot exist in our pres 
economy. 

If a company is the successful bidder and can comply with the many sg: 
requirements, the large sale is good. But if in a highly competitive lum! 
area largely dependent on Forest Service timber a small or medium-sized oper 
tor is the unsuccessful bidder it can not survive between sales. 

It should be self-evident to this committee that several smaller sales are ava 
able equally to the small, medium, and large operator. Whereas one large s 
eliminates completely the small and medium-sized operator, and enables 
large operator to bid with no competition and acquire the timber in a compet 
tive area at the appraised price. 

In this way small and medium operators are being discriminated against by t 
present sales program of certain national forests. It can be seen from th: 
attached tabulation of Forest Service Region 5 sales for the period of the last 
3 years (October 1, 1952, to September 30, 1955), that certain National Fores 
have apparently understood the problems of the small and medium operators, 
and have given them consideration by putting up smaller sales. 

The Klamath, Plumas, Tahoe, and Eldorado National Forests are to be « 
mended for their desirable distribution of sales by sizes for operators regard 
of size. And yet other national forests, including Lassen, have only given majo: 
consideration to large operator sales. The Lassen National Forest’s regular sal 
program in our area fell sadly in arrears when the timber staff was working 
mainly on the proposed and recently dropped Fruit Growers Supply Co. stump 
for-stumpage exchange. In an apparent effort to make up the deficit only larg 
sales of short term have been put up. This is best illustrated by a brief review 
of Lassen sales by working circles just completed, in progress, or proposed : 


(a) Eastern Lassen (allowable annual cut 35 million feet) : Feet 
1. Harvey Cone (2 years) 42, 000, 000 
2. Ebey Lake (3 years) 45, 000, 01M 
3. Cal-Cona Mountain (3 years 40, 000, 000 
4. Pansey (2 years) -----. 45, 000, 000 
(6) Butte Creek (allowable annual ¢ ut 1 4 million feet) : 
Jellico (144 years) ........._.. 14, 000, 000 
Willow Springs (2 years) - 16, 000, 000 
3. Coble Mountain (3 years) 26, 000, 000 
Hat Creek (allowable annual cut 5 million feet: 
1. Badger Mountain (3 years) - 15, 000, 000 
2. Ashpan (4 years) -_--~---_- 20, 000, 000 
(d) Western Lassen (allowable annual cut 10 million feet) : 
1. Cowslip (2 years) -__--_--- 9, 000, 000 
2. Mineral-Mill Creek (1 year) 1, 000, 000 
Bailey Creek (3 years) ~-------- J , 20, 000, 000 
Manzanita Chute (2 years) 15, 000, 000 
Mill Creek (5 years) —-__- 50, 000, 000 
) Almanor (allowable annual cut 16 million feet) : 
1. Stump Ranch (2 years)-_--_~_- 88, 000, 000 
2. Butte Creek (3 years) : 45, 000, 000 
3. Domingo (2 years) _-__-- __ 25, 000, 000 
(f) Magalia (allowable annual cut 9 million feet): 
1. Con-Cow (1 year) 3, 000, 000 
2. Calf Creek (3 years) 20, 000, 000 
3. Rattlesnake (3 years) 25, 000, 000 


Also of note is the fact that on the Shasta-Trinity National Forest, to 
north of Burney, only 2 sales have come up for bid in the last 3 years. 
Edson Creek sale of 64% million feet (114 years duration), which is located 
about 45 miles away, and the Black Fox sale of 18 million feet (2 years dura 
tion), located some 50 miles away. The road construction requirements and 
duration period precluded several operators from bidding. Other proposed sales 
were withheld because there were no permanent deeded rights-of-way ove 
private lands. No consideration was given to alleviating this obstacle and pro- 
viding limited easements for the removal of forest products. About 8 sales i! 
the 3 to 7 million feet class are scheduled to come up this fall or next spring. 
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Last year at the request of industry, the regional forester directed all of his 

vate lands. No consideration was given to alleviating this obstacle and pro- 
ram would be for the next 5 years, with allowances for emergency adjustments. 
It seems that the procedure should be reversed. Industry should tell the Forest 
Service its desires and then the Forest Service can prepare a practical program. 

In summary of this proposition a further recommendation to this committee 
vould be to urge the establishment of a better coordinated sales program in our 
rea which would treat, small, medium, and large operators equally. 


PROPOSITION NO. 3 


practical sanitation and salvage program in many regions such as the North 
Sierra Pine Belt, should be set up which would preserve the forests, both 
publicly owned and privately owned, by removing continually the old mature 
and dying trees; such a program at one and the same time combats and reduces 
beetle hazard, and furnishes timber otherwise lost for small operators 
Foresters who have been around the Lassen National Forest, and parts of the 
Shasta-Trinity National Forests are amazed at the abundance of high-risk and 
vermature trees both on virgin and old first cycle cutting areas. Many trees 
have died and became snags which are a great fire hazard and economic loss. 
Timber pest epidemics are normal rather than an emergency situation in 
forests. No problem in western ferestry approaches in economic impor- 
ince that of insects and disease. <A practical method to salvage this loss will 
t only pay its way and return a revenue to the landowner, but also it buys 
ich in terms of permanent benefits for our economy. 
Timber is a renewable crop, and as any other crop, it has to be handled as 
h and harvested at maturity. If not, mortality due to insects and disease 
ill exceed growth. The basis of sustained yield requires timber cutting under 
sound practical proven silvicultural method. The forest Service is dedicated 
by its own regulations to operate under a multiuse sustained-yield manage- 
nent plan. Yet after 50 years of existence we find in most national-forest areas, 
ch as the miles of relatively flat and developed areas surrounding Burney and 
her towns in northeastern California, that the bugs alone are eating more 
han the loggers harvest. It is estimated that insects are destroying 3 to 4 
llion feet of timber per year in the Western States. In California region 5 
s late as 1952 the allowable cut was announced at 1.2 billion feet and the 
ers harvested only 0.6 billion feet, or one-half of the allowable cut. And 
rain in 1954 the allowable cut was raised to 1.3 billion feet and the loggers 
arvested only 0.75 billion feet or slightly over half. Industry knows that the 
lorest Service now is making an effort to sell the regular sale allowable cut, but 
hat does not solve the big and disease loss in remaining virgin or cutover areas 
tween regular cuts. 
Insects each year destroy between 2 and 3 times the annual allowable cut 
ta loss of $50 million to $100 million. In other words in the national forests in 
e West the bugs are destroying 6 times what the lumber operators are 
irvesting. 
What does the loss of 3 billion feet of timber mean in the way of community 
bility? It means that 25 medium-sized sawmills of 40 million feet capacity 
100 small sawmills of 10 million feet capacity couid operate for 1 year on 
imber destroyed by bugs. This los of 3 billion feet would construct 250,000 
erage 5-room homes. How long can our economy stand this huge annual loss 
m our forest resource? 
rhe question that communities and companies are asking today is, “When is a 
icy and means going to be provided for converting this loss into an asset?” 
The biggest problem is how to finance such a program; this could be accom- 
ished by direct appropriation allotments, or a cooperative deposit to be part 
f the stumpage price. Possibly it could be covered under present appropria- 
tions if stump-for-stumpage exchanges were eliminated. Sales should be put 
»p in logical topographic blocks, and the various administrative problems par- 
ticular to each national-forest unit should be worked out locally. Our suggestion 
s that all sales be competitive, not over 3 years’ duration before being re 
ppraised for another sale, and accessible areas, both virgin and cutover, be 
‘iven immediate action. 
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Insect loss constitutes 10 times the annual loss due to fires, yet losses f;: 
fires receive immediate attention. Sanitation-salvage logging is only an interj 
measure to salvage recent dead or dying trees between the regular cycle cutting 
programs. Most salvage pine trees in our area contain from 1,000 to 8,000 
thousand feet, and would probably bring $20 per thousand. It is conservative 
estimated that the volume loggable to Burney would average 3 to 5 milli 
feet per year on Lassen National Forest land alone, or from $60,000 to $100,001 
Administrative costs should not exceed $15,000. Why can’t sanitation salvag 
be put on a regular basis instead of an emergency basis; who is supporting t 
local economy of our lumber communities—the loggers or the bugs? 


D. PROPOSITION NO. 4 


The Rachange Act of 1922 and the Weeks Act 

A further suggestion to this committee would be a discontinuation of stur 
for-stumpage exchanges under either act, be they direct or tripartite in natur 
Piease do not confuse stump-for-stumpage exchanges with land-for-land e: 
changes. A stump-for-stumpage exchange is one in which the Forest Servi 
grants a cutting right for timber on the national forest in exchange for th: 
deed to privately owned land. A tripartite exchange is a transaction where th: 
Forest Service goes through a third party (generally a lumber operator) 
acquire a second party’s timberlands. In the latter case the Forest Servic: 
gets the land, the lumber operator gets some timber from the national forest! 
and the private landowner gets some money from the lumber operator, and 
either type the county gets its tax base undermined and the taxpayer gets his 
taxes raised. 

The Forest Service has stated that on the matter of exchanges it would 
prefer the land to stay under good private ownership rather than to have 
taken off the tax rolls. But in practice the Forest Service in our area has not 
carried out this preference even to the point of refusing timber to a private 
operator who offered five times the Forest Service appraised price, and the 
board of supervisors for the county said “No.” 

Here the Forest Service goes underground and operates on the theory of 
sentimentality in order to acquire an option to act as a screen until a donation 
deed is acquired. 

During a recent experience with the Shasta National Forest we applied for 
a 120-acre land-for-land exchange on an acre-for-acre and dollar-for-dollar basis 
which was fully in compliance with the chief forester’s policy (and still is) 
we were rejected by no answer to our correspondence when we refused to accept 
on a stump-for-stumpage basis. The Forest Service insisted on giving us only 
60 acres plus timber in exchange for 160 acres of our cutover land and so! 
1,800 acres that we were to pay for and deed to it. 

From 1945 through 1953 the Forest Service has traded approximately 1 billi: 
feet of timber for private timberland, and sold on competitive sales only abo 
4 billion feet in the United States. During this time the Forest Service acquired 
about 2 million acres of timberland, purchased about 900,000 acres and had 
about 45,000 acres donated to it. In California alone during this period abou 
30,000 acres per year were removed from the tax rolls. How long can this go on 
before the county tax base 1s destroyed, and the feasibility of growing timber 
under private management will be impossible? 

The best disclosure of the tactics and the means that the Forest Service w 
go to in order to acquire land is covered under the recent United States Genera 
Accounting Office investigation report on the Fruit Growers Supply Co. exchange 
in Lassen County. 

Time will not permit my going into this long detailed report, but we are s 
if you read the summary, you will read the rest of the report. The work that 
the Forest Service put into this project is the reason the commercial sales pro- 
gram in the Lassen National Forest is in the state that now exists today. 
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If this same effort were put into a more desirable sales program for the small- 
and medium-sized operators it would go a long way in stabilizing communities, 
and in improving the strained relationships between small- and medium-sized 
operators and certain national forest timber sales policies. 

Exchanges tend to put a bonus on poor forestry practices. For the irresponsi- 
ble private timber owner stricter cutting practices are the answer, not Federal 
ownership of the forests. 

E. PROPOSITION NO. 5 


iccess roads for national forest timber 

Our company’s views have been covered by Mr. Berry, but I would like to point 
jut that timber-sale roads in our area are overstandardized, especially specifica- 
tion standards for the first cycle cut. This results in taking too leng a period 
to cover the working circle in overmature high risk forests, and consequently 
millions of feet of timber are lost. This first cycle cut could. in our area, come 
out over existing roads and roads of lower standard. In this way timber that is 
now going to waste could be salvaged, and the roads brought up to a higher 
standard by the operator of the second cycle out. 


F. PROPOSITION NO. 6 


Timber sale appeals procedure 

The company’s views on appeals procedure were covered by Mr. Berry. 

In conclusion I would like to state that there are many more matters on 
Forest Service policy regarding administrative procedure, appraisals, pricing, 
and marking that we would like to cover in detail. Our company’s views were 
expressed by certain of these witnesses who gave testimony before the House 
of Representatives Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs at a hearing in 
Washington, D. C., in March 1954. In view of the long schedule, I thank you 
gentlemen for your time and your interest in our local and industry problems. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Toler, the photographs submitted by 
you, and the copies of invoice forms may be filed for the information 
of the committee. 

(The material referred to was filed for the information of the 
committee. ) 

Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. Perry A. Thompson in the room? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF PERRY A. THOMPSON, WESTERN LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS, INC. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Thompson, do you have a prepared 
statement ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you want to read it into the record 
or highlight it ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I want to read part of it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you proceed, please. We have 16 
witnesses and we want to give everyone a chance. 

Mr. THomeson. My name is Perry A. Thompson. I am the secre- 
tary-manager of Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc., with offices 
at 681 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc., is an association of California 
and southern Oregon lumber mills. The bylaws of the association 
limit membership to those mills which depend upon the public lands, 
the national forests, the Indian lands or State lands for all, or a sub- 
stantial part, of their timber supplies. These mills, with complete 
or substantial dependence upon purchases of public timber organized 
the association for the express and limited purpose of presenting to 
the public agencies their individual and group needs and recommenda- 
tions relating to timber purchases and to their operating problems. 

Association members have discussed with Government officials prac- 
tical solutions to the operating problems encountered in the forests 
and mills and logging operations. Many of these problems are pecul- 
iar to operations in public timberlands and are not met with in opera- 
tions in private timber. Many problems have been satisfactorily 
solved. Many agreements on specific and local problems have been 
reached. There remain, as you might expect, some significant areas 
of disagreement. 

We should like to review a few of the problems peculiar to opera- 
tions upon national forest timber which confront the lumberman who 
must depend upon public timber purchases for his raw material. This 
section, I think, is important. 

Buyers of Government timber cannot negotiate price nor other 
contract provisions as is the case with private timber purchases. In 
almost every case today the buyer must compete with others for public 
timber offerings. Buyers must accept a standard Government-form 
contract. A Government contract provides no guaranty as to quan- 
tity or quality of timber the buyer will actually get. 

The rules by which the timber is marked are not a part of the con- 
tract. It is not unusual for the quantity of timber marked for cutting 
to run as much as 25 percent less than the amount advertised for sale. 

The judgment of the public timber sales officer is final with respect 
to the selection of every tree to be cut, the location of logging roads, 
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the disposal of logging debris, erosion control measures, place and 
time of scaling logs, firebreak construction, location of all camps and 
structures, responsibility for fighting forest fires for which the oper- 
ator is not responsible on and adjacent to the sale area, restoration 
of improvements destroyed or damaged in logging operations, and a 
great many other operating problems. 

No cost or detail specifications concerning several of these work 
requirements is available to the prospective purchaser in advance of 
purchase. Contracts seldom spell out details of this sort, but leave 
them to the judgment of the sale officer. 

Very frequently one forest officer’s judgment differs from another’s 
with respect to these several phases of an operation. When the sales 
officer is changed, and this happens pretty often, there may be sig- 
nificant changes in requirements. 

In case of dispute the buyer has no recourse except to appeal to 
higher authority within the selling agency. Appeals through chan- 
nels take weeks and months and even years to settle, so there are few 
formal appeals. The average operator must get out his quota of 
logs each season, so he accepts what may be a bad situation. For all 
practical purposes his right of appeal is of no use to him. 

There is urgent need for a practical method of getting decisions 
concerning many operating problems stemming from differences in 
judgment and experience. We will say more about this later. 

Our members last year purchased from California national for- 
ests alone over 300 million feet of timber at a cost of about $414 
million. 

We have appeared before congressional committees before this to 
present our views on public timber sales matters. We have also ap- 
reared before congressional committees in support of legislation. We 
com supported many Forest Service propositions and requests which 
we believe are justified. We try to be objective. We praise and 
support good policy and practice and at the same time we press for 
changes we biieen to be practical and good public business. 

May I supplement Representative Engle’s statement and ask that 
you give consideration to the record of the hearings of March 11 and 
12 and July 21, 1954, hearings held by the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the House. 

Some time ago a nationally recognized firm of business manage- 
ment consultants, McKinsey & Co., with offices in Washington, D. C., 
and throughout the country, was employed to study all report to 
the Chief Forester on the business aspects of the timber sales activity 
as conducted by the United States Forest Service. This report, now 
completed, has been made available for study. 

We think it is important to note that most of the recommendations 
which this association and other associations, and lumbermen as well, 
have made to the United States Forest Service and to the Congress 
for improvement of its timber sales work have been endorsed as good 
business and good public business by the McKinsey & Co. report. 
We recommend strongly that this report be studied and that copies 
of it be placed in your files. 

We also understand that the Forest Service intends to disregard 
many of the most important recommendations made by this business 
firm. We cannot but wonder why the professional foresters reject 
the recommendations of these business experts who, according to the 
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ter of the United States Forest Service announcing the study, were 

ighly qualified to make this study.” 

[ want to make some specific suggestions for changes and modifica- 
ons on behalf of my people as to the United States Forest Service 
olicies and general practices in the timber sales activities. Lam going 

give you a brief outline of each recommendation and eliminate a 
creat deal of the explanatory matter. 

These are the reasons why we make these recommendations: 

Item No. 1. Sustained harvesting of the full allowable cut. 

limber not harvested when it is fully mature deteriorates rapidly. 
If not logged it is lost. Congress should make available the funds 
ecessary to accomplish this objective. Everybody, including the 
Forest Service, endorses a full-harvest policy. The offering of the full 

liowable cut each year will also reduce competition and bring about 
mprovement in other phases of the timber sales business. 

Item No. 2. Selection of basic timber appraisal data. 

Legislation should be enacted which will require Federal land man- 
iging bureaus and agencies to secure the necessary basic timber ap- 
praisal data relating to operating costs and investments and lumber 
selling prices from mills buying and processing timber from the lands 
under Federal jurisdiction, and to use such data in their appraisal 
work. 

Here I want to note that the McKinsey Co. report approves this 
recommendation which we have made formerly snd are salon again. 

(tem No. 3. Use by the United States Forest Service of the trans- 
action or high bid price in establishing what it calls the fair market 
price. 

We have believed for a long time that the Forest Service puts too 
much reliance on the transaction or high bid price—and it may be the 
highest bid price out of a half dozen—in establishing what it calls the 
fair market price, and the advertised price is the minimum price they 
will accept for their timber. 

We have recently received a sample copy of the latest draft and we 
are glad to know that it is being circulated in draft form for review 
and comment. We regret to note, however, that in this review draft 
the Forest Service again puts major emphasis on the transaction price 
which is, of course, the highest bid price, as the gage of a fair market 
price. 

Statutory authority requires the Forest Service to sell its timber 
at the appraised value, but the United States Forest Service and De- 
partment of Agriculture policy states that the objective of timber 
appraisal should be to determine the fair market value. 

How should this fair market value be determined? The transaction 
or the highest bid price is the market value of timber being purchased 
at a given time and place, but this market or highest bid price is not 
necessarily a fair market price. 

Timber ownership patterns, locations of manufacturing facilities 
with respect to timber supplies, degree to which manufacturing facili- 
ties are available, proximity to markets, type of mill ownerships— 
mills owned by housing construction firms, mills owned by tax-free 
orporations, for illustration—all these tend to force bidding above 
evels which prevent an average owner, a bidder wholly dependent or 
even substantially dependent, from earning a reasonable return. 
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Competition for Government timber will continue and intensify 
in all areas where there is installed mill capacity in excess of timbe: 
offered for sale, and this means a good many areas today. Hig! 
stumpage bids resulting from such conditions as these should neve 
be used as justification for establishing higher minimum prices 
subsequent appraisals. 

As an essential and minimum step in this matter we believe the 
United States F oni Service should discard transaction price as its 
principal fair-price gage and substitute for it the opportunity to earn 
a reasonable rate of return on investment and risk. 

Concerning margins for profit and risk, the new draft copy of the 
Forest Service Manual has this to say in section 501.4: 

MARGIN FOR PROFIT AND RISK 

The Forest Service holds that the fair market value of standing timber, as 
determined by many decisions of individual timber purchasers, in the long run 
necessarily provides a fair profit opportunity to timber purchasers. The Forest 
Service is striving to determine these levels of profit opportunity from inter 
pretation of prices in timber transactions and appraisal analysis. It is not 
attempting to prejudge what the level of profit opportunities for forest-products 
industries should be. It is seeking to ascertain rather than to set stumpage 
prices and profit opportunities in this industry. 

As we understand this, the Forest Service appears determined to 
continue a policy which considers transaction, highest bid prices, as 
a fair market price. Since such values are the minimum prices below 
which the timber will not be sold, we do not believe it is a realistic and 
practical policy. If continued, it will eventually eliminate all but 
the most favorably situated mills from competition for Government 
timber. 

I have considerable additional data on that particular subject, but 
I am going to skip it here because I think I have made my principal 
points to the effect that we do not believe that the fair market price 
can be measured by the highest price. A fair market price is a price 
widah will, as the McKinsey & Co. report says elsewhere that the 
Forest Service should do, furnish a profit margin which will support a 
strong industry. 

The McKinsey report also states that some forest officers are at times 
too concerned with getting the highest possible price for the stumpage 
they sell, and that the Forest Service should foster our lumber indus- 
try with an attractive profit opportunity. We certainly agree with 
that opinion of these business consultants. 

That is my longest item. I have a few shorter ones which I will 
cover very rapidly, 

Item 4. Minimum prices at which Government timber may be sold. 

In order that a continuous sustained program of timber sales and 
harvesting can be carried on, the minimum prices for which each 
species of timber may be sold should be not higher than the cost of 
providing continuous administration of the timber sales activity. 
The McKinsey & Co. report endorses this. If minimum prices are 
too high they may in times of economic depression prevent the con- 
tinuous operations of wood-using industries on which many jobs and 
communities depend. They may increase the relief load and reduce 
tax receipts 

Legislation may be required to accomplish this. Of course, the 
Forest Service can do it administratively if it so chooses. 
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Item 5. Federal timber sales reports. 

The Congress should require all Federal timberland management 
bureaus and agencies to submit to the Congress annually reports on 
all sales of public timber. I have listed here 11 items of data which 
[ think should be included in these reports. 

Much of this information was annually reported by the Forest 
Service prior to World War II, and in this case the Forest Service 
‘an do this administratively if it chooses. If legislation is required 
to accomplish this, we recommend that Congress enact such legislation. 

Item No. 6. Marking timber. 

In order that the prospective bidder may know what he is pur- 
chasing, legislation should be enacted which will require that in 1-year 
contracts all timber which is to be cut on a tree-selection basis should 
be marked in advance of advertisement of the timber for sale. That 
and that only will permit the buyer to check exactly what he is 
getting. I should add that the equivalent of 1 year’s cut should be 
marked in advance on longer-term sales. 

There should also be a requirement that the marking rules be made 
a part of all sales contracts. I again want to remark that the 
McKinsey & Co. report agrees with this recommendation, that it is 
just good business and the Forest Service can do this administrs atively 
if it chooses, although it may require some additional finance at the 
outset to put this into effect. 

Item No. 7. Boards of arbitration. 

This is a clint which was touched upon in another way by the 
Scott Lumber Co. representatives. Legislation should be enacted 
which requires that national forest timber sales contracts include 
provisions for promptly referring to local advisory boards the appeals 
submitted by timber purchasers on administrative decisions. There 
is no present way to promptly bring such matters to a conclusion. 
The logger’s season is relatively short in most sections of the Western 
States and he cannot afford to wait for the weeks and months it takes 
to process a complaint through the channels now available. This 
additional method should be provided. Again I want to point out 
that the McKinsey & Co. report agrees with this recommendation. 
Again I want to point out that the Forest Service can do this admin- 
istratively if it wants to, but I have been told that it does not intend 
to do it. 

Item No. 8. Further improvement in cruising and log scaling is 
necessary. 

Congress should urge the Federal agencies to further improve the 
quality of their timber cruising and log scaling work. The present 
high value of logs makes this important and justifies additional ap- 
propriations to insure accomplishment. Again the McKinsey & Co. 
report agrees that such improvements are needed. 

Item No. 9. Method of bidding. 

This is a controversial issue but this is the opinion of our people 
on It. 

Both the sealed and oral auction methods of bidding are used by 
the Forest Service. This practice should be continued. There are 
circumstances where one method may be more practical than another 
and preferred by local bidders. The objective should be to promote 
community stabilization. 

76321—56—pt. 1——6 
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Item No. 10. Greater delegation of authority to fieldmen. 

There is still too much centralization of authority and too much 
unwillingness on the part of field officers to exercise the limited au- 
thority they have. McKinsey & Co. noted this fact during its in- 
vestigations and recommended efforts to improve conditions. We 
would add our strong recommendation that this be done as a matter 
of administrative application, and soon. 

Item No. 11. Access to Government timber. 

Timber access roads are needed to open up many working circles 
in the western public forest lands. They should be promptly built. 
Many of those of the mainline type should be built with public funds 
appropriated by the Congress. The present scale of annual appro- 
priations for this purpose is inadequate. Many access roads can best 
be built by operators. The policy should be fiexible, a policy which 
leaves the Forest Service reasonable authority to determine, in co- 
operation with local industry and communities after public hearings, 
the best method of financing for a given situation. I have additional 
discussion under that topic, but I think that will be sufficient for this. 

Item No. 12. Timber inventories. 

This work was touched upon by the Scott Co. representatives. 

There is much work to be done to bring timber inventories on Fed- 
eral lands up to date. This inventory is basic to the establishment of 
the true allowable annual cut. Many informed people believe the 
yresently established allowable cut for California forests can safely 
c increased. If additional appropriations are needed for the Forest 
Service for that work, we think they should be granted, and granted 
promptly. 

In my appendix there are three items. Item No. 1 is a specific list 
of the legislation we think is necessary. Item No. 2 is a list of par- 
ticular appropriations which we think are in need of increase by the 
Forest Service in order to do adequate work. Item No. 3 is a discus- 
sion of the sales of diseased and burned timber in one part of Cali- 
fornia. I request that I be allowed a few minutes to present this item 
because it illustrates a problem in public timber sales which has not 
been well handled. Iam not presenting it with any desire to criticize, 
but solely for the purpose of focusing attention on remedies needed to 
prevent recurrence of such things. 

The United States Forest Service’s general rules and regulations do 
not now and never can cover every situation and condition that may 
arise. Interpretation and application of policy, rules and regula- 
tions must therefore be practical and reasonable. If solutions are not 
practical and reasonable at all times they are not good public busi- 
ness inthelongrun. In order that an unusual situation may be fairly 
resolved the Forest Service timber sales field force must have ade- 
quate responsibility and authority to work out practical solutions, 
though some deviations from normal procedures are necessary. Field 
officers must have the authority and courage to do the commonsense 
thing. Methodology and redtape must not alway dominate. There 
is still too little provision in Forest Service practices for the applica- 
tion of wisdom and good management to function in unusual cir- 
cumstances. 

There are, as you perhaps are aware, huge quantities of burned 
timber in California national forests at this time and the program 
of salvage is underway. In many cases that program is proceeding 
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.tisfactorily. In others, it is not. A considerable amount of fire 

timber has been sold and logging is already underway, although 
lis last storm will stop it in a good many parts of California. 

In at least one area operators have lost interest in buying timber 
ecause of their inability to get recognition by Forest Service officials 
'f the many problems and increased costs and risks inherent in such 
11 emergency job. 

in the first place, this burned timber must be logged prior to about 
July 15, 1956, because after that date it will begin to deteriorate 

pidly. Any logger who drops his present logging plan and moves 
nto a burn for salvage timber is taking a big risk. The current season 
s drawing toa close. The first good mountain country snow in Cali- 
fornia will close most camps. However, in order to get his logging 
done promptly the operator must move in his camps and build at 
least some of his logging roads this fall. If he can get out a few logs, 

ell and good. If he cannot, then all his logging must be done in 
‘he spring months in 1956. Should there be a late spring he may not 
lave more than 6 or 7 weeks to log next year prior to July 15, 1956. 
[hat is a very short logging season to get out this salvage timber, 
this burned timber, before it begins to deteriorate. 

We have been following with much interest the progress of fire- 
killed timber sales on one national forest in California, because sev- 
eval of our member companies are located in that general area and 
lave been interested in helping salvage the burned timber. 

Early in September a fire burned several thousand acres of the 
timber lands in the Sequoia National Forest. One estimate gave the 
timber kill as 44 to 52 million board feet. Some estimates were much 
higher. . 

The logging and mill crews and special equipment of our member 
companies and of other lumber operations assisted in suppressing 
the fire. Naturally the heads of these mill organizations, organiza- 
tions depending on national forest timber, were considering and dis- 
cussing the fire killed timber salvage job while the fire fighting was 
still going on. They or their men had been on every front of the 
fire. They had witnessed the actual kill of the timber. Thus they 
possessed an experienced and intimate knowledge of the fire area, the 
type and quality of timber killed, the type of logging terrain, the 
difficulties and costs of an emergency salvage-logging job, all the risks 
of weather, destructive bugs, disease and other natural factors, the 
limited time in which to do the job, the types of equipment needed 
and the kinds and qualities and sale values of the end product of the 
salvage operation—lumber. 

One additional fact must be kept in mind as you consider this 
iatter of salvage. The salvage operation of any lumber company 
has to at least break even or an operator cannot undertake it. 

About September 20, while a regional official was on the forest to 
discuss the salvage situation with local forest officers, these mill men 
approached the forest officers. They made it known that they be- 
lieved that only by pooling and using all their available resources could 
the full salvage job be accomplished in the limited time available. 
Chey said special equipment would have to be purchased. All com- 
pany logging crews would be required to do the job. One, or perhaps 
two new gang mills would have to be purchased to handle the 20 to 
24 million feet of small second growth logs. These gang mills would 
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necessarily be set ~ in the woods to saw the small logs. Lumbe: 
from them would be trucked to the several company yards in the 
valley for drying and remanufacture. Large logs could be hauled to 
valley mills for sawing. These men indic ated a willingness to buy the 
mills and other special equipment needed, and these mills would cost 
$75,000 each to buy and set up in the woods. The estimated write off 
on the necessary equipment to handle this large volume of second 
growth timber was $7 to $7.50 per thousand. One operator went so 
far as to send a man to Oregon to get an option on one gang mill, 
and was prepared to go ahead. 

These men wanted to sit down with the Forest Service officials and 
work out a program before the deadline July 15, 1956. They said in 
effect, “It’s a tough, risky job but we’re willing to tackle it. We can 
get going in 10 days if we can reach a practic: al agreement on prices, 
contract provisions and other operating conditions.” 

Forest Service refused to consider such an approach to this urgent 
emergency problem. Forest Service decided that it was to be busi- 
ness as usual. First cruise, then appraisal as usual, regular contract, 
and advertising for bids. 

Attached to this statement is a copy of a letter written by the 
principal interested operator in that area to his forest supervisor, 
dated just last week, which sets forth many of the facts and the basis 
for the facts which I have been giving you in this. <A copy of it is 
attached to most of your copies. 

That is when I first began to get interested in this Sequoia situation. 
Although I made inquiries and suggestions at the regional level, the 
Forest Service plan proceeded and the operators went home. That 
was about 7 weeks ago or more now, and what has been accomplished ? 
Three small sales with a total of about 10 million feet, perhaps less 
than 20 percent of the total amount of timber and that 10 million feet 
of the most accessible timber have been sold to one operator. He is a 
local operator with a big investment almost wholly dependent on tim- 
ber from the national forest. He had gotten behind in his logging 
schedule while fighting the fire. He had to log more timber before 
winter. He had to get it from the national forest. He and others pro- 
tested the appraised prices. They protested certain contract pro- 
visions. They held many discussions with Forest Service officers. 
They protested the requirement that logs 10 inches in diameter and 
12 feet long be taken. Such logs are usually processed at a loss. 

They lost, and lost on all points. Finally, the local operator had 
to agree to get the logs he needed and he bought the 3 small sales with 
about 9 or 10 million feet. 

Other operators by this time had completely lost interest in fire- 
killed timber sales which were finally offered. The time in which to 
operate is now so short that none of them can afford to bid unless some 
drastic changes are made in the terms of offer by the Forest Service. 
Even if such changes are made at this late date only the most valuable 
and accessible portion of the remaining timber can be logged in the 
time remaining. ‘The rest will be lost. 

Another salvage sale for about 10 to 12 million feet has been readied 
by the Forest Service. This sale contains perhaps 60 percent of 
small-log, second-growth timber for which a gangmill is needed. 
Forest Service said about 2 weeks ago it estimated the lumber selling 
price of the second-growth white fir was $75 per thousand. Lumber- 
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men tell me that that is just roughly $20 higher than they could possi- 
bly get for it. This is small timber requiring $7 writeoff for special 
mill costs. Although the supervisor has been authorized to go ahead 

nd advertise this timber for sale no advertisement has been yet made 
o my knowledge. 

The Forest Service has not found a bidder and it does not like to 
ulvertise timber unless it is reasonably certain of getting a bid. 

Here is one important factor in this case: The Forest Service does 
not consider blue stain in dead timber a defect. Yet lumbermen know 
that prices for stained lumber are lower by approximately $25 in the 
top grades of lumber and by $4 in the lowest grades. If 50 percent 

fa typici al run of lumber is stained the selling price is approximately 

$11.70 lower than for clean lumber. That much of a degrade would 
more than wipe out the full profit allowance in the Forest Service 
ippraisal. 

Very recently in connection with this particular matter a regional 
official expressed a willingness to attempt to reach a better understand- 
ng both of the conditions involved, and perh: ups even agreement in 
price; not a very hopeful sounding statement, 1s it? Now, when it 
s too late to do the whole job, Forest Service is willing to sit down 
ind try to bring about an understanding of the conditions involved, 
ind I Sometimes wonder what conditions. Are the ry those that have 
up to this time impelled them to reject practical suggestions; or do 
they hope to yet convince the ania an that he has been wrong in 
his conclusions regarding price and other operating problems 4 

I know, and this same official told me that it was his earnest wish 
that that timber all be logged and used; and I know it is. That is 
the sad part of it. There is-not a single one of the men engaged in 
that activity who is not trying his very best as he sees the situation to 
cet all that salvage timber logged and used. They all want to do a 
vood job. All of them work very hard. Why don’t they get results? 
Well, I recommend for one thing that they study and take seriously 

e McKinsey Co. report and the opinions of competent lumbermen. 

sare are many more small facets of this case which I could not 

late; but, if I have spoken bluntly and forcibly about this incident 

t hi 1s not been because I enjoy the role of critic of the Forest Service. 
I do not enjoy it. I believe strongly that 90 percent of the programs 
of the Forest Service are soundly conceived and well administered. 

[ have supported them and shall continue to support them, but I have 
long believed that there have been and are continuing weaknesses and 
\istakes in implementing timber-management policies, regulations, 
ind instructions. 

In my opinion very little of the blame lies with the man on the 

ational forest. It lies principally in the channels between the 
Washington office, the regional office, and the forest supervisor's office. 

In this fire-salvage case, in my opinion, it started with, first, failure 
by responsible officials to recognize fully the emergency character of 
the job; second, lack of knowledge of some of the practical aspects 
of the job; the ‘effect of blue stain, bug damage; and the refusal to 
accept any information or advice of practic: al loggers and lumber- 
men as to how to go about the job. Third, there is always a strong 
tendency in Forest Service timber man: igement staff technicians to 
_ to the current methodology of doing business. Fourth, there 

s fear of breaking precedent or est: ablished practice, even in an emer- 
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gency. Fifth, there is always present some desire to get big price 
for timber through competition as if that alone was the yardsti 
by which to measure accomplishment. 

It is now too late to more than partially redeem a mistake that ha: 
been made, and the only reason for my making this statement is it 
the hope that full public discussion of it will prevent recurrence, 

I recommend that all forest officials with responsibilities for admin 
istering programs based on scientific and technical facts and princip|: 
keep this saying in mind, and I quote from an unknown author: 

A system or a formula once they become established can easily begin to fun 
tion as a self-enforcing substitute for selective judgments. 

The same author I quoted above has also said: 

They—technicians—lose the comprehensive in the technical. They know to 
much of technical lore to have a clear perception of the practical problems. 

I recommend study of that opinion also by all earnest forest admin 
istrators with responsibility for administering professional and tech 
nical programs. 

I have one more comment and probably the most important com 
ment I will make in my whole paper. 

I want to make one more comment on the burned-timber lands 
problem. Burning conditions at the time of these fires were extreme 
On tens of thousands of acres of land all the timber was killed. Unless 
Jand rehabilitation work is promptly undertaken the productive capac- 
ity of most of this land will be lost for several generations. A publi 
policy which quibbles about burned-timber prices, which authorizes 
large sums of money for fire control but which makes no provision 
for prompt and effective measures to minimize soil erosion on burned 
areas by sowing forage grass and other seed on suitable portions o1 
the burns, and which also provides for tree planting and other needed 
measures, is an extremely shortsighted policy. 

We understand there is no money available in the Forest: Service of 
the Department of Agriculture with which to do this highly impor- 
tant job. Some stumpage receipts from salvage sales can, of course. 
be used for part, a small part, of the tree-planting job. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that your committees give serious study to this matte: 
with the idea that a joint State and Federal program for financing 
rehabilitation work on private and public timberland be developed. 

‘Our country cannot afford the luxury of millions of acres of idle 
forage and timber lands scattered through the West. We in America 
subsidize farmers; we appropriate millions for flood and hurricane 
sufferers. Why not apply the same principle to forest-fire disasters / 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. Laniean. In 1 of the statements we received, 1 of the witnesses 
who has not yet been heard made the statement that in the last year 
or so the Forest Service has practically eliminated what are known 
as poster sales, where notice of a small sale is posted in a post office 
or in the forestry office without going through the elaborate procedure 
in advertising bids. Have you noticed any tendency in that re- 
spect ? 

Mr. THompson. I could not cite any definite instance, no; but I do 
know that for various reasons, some of which I think are valid, the 
Forest Service is doing less of that poster or immediate contracting 
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sales. They do not negotiate at all any more on the sale, although in 
certain instances, like the big sales made in Alaska with which you 

iay be familiar, the whole thing was negotiated. They sat down and 
negotiated the whole proposition of a 50-year sale with an operator, 
and yet they refuse to get out here, for one reason or another, to 
negotiate a sale for some fire- killed timber. 

Mr. Laniean. Can you tell us to what sale you refer in Alaska? 

Mr. THomrson. I cannot identify it to you by exact name, but 
there are others present who can; yes. 

Mr. Laniean. Do you think that keeping some poster sales would 
make salvage jobs easier to accomplish ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I have no doubt of that. I know that in this in- 
stance sales would have been negotiated very promptly had there been 
a willingness to proceed in that manner, and I think much timber 
would have been saved which is now going to die. There should be 
leeway for negotiation of sales in emergencies. 

Mr. Lanican. You mentioned earlier in your statement that you 
thought legislation was desirable to require the Forest Service to 

harvest the full allowable cut every year. Do you believe that in 
such legislation there should be leeway for periods when timber and 
lumber prices are down so that the logs do not keep coming on to the 
market in bad times? 

Mr. THompson. I believe, and the Forest Service announced, a basi 
objective which is to operate the timber management and the tiealier 
sales on a national forest for the purpose of furnishing continuous 

supplies of materials needed by the American people and to sustain 
local industries, tax bases, jobs, and all the things on which our econ- 
omy is founded. 

I do not think that the matter of price should prevent the sale of 
timber in times when it has to be sold at a minimum price in order 
to keep an operation going. If you can keep men working you have 
fewer people on relief rolls, there will be some taxes coming in, and 
there are many benefits. In the statement, I recommend that a mini- 
mum price be set at the cost of doing business. 

Mr. Lanican. I was not thinking particularly of the price that 
the Government would get, but I was thinking of the possible effect 
on the lumber market and on the operators who buy the timber and 
process it and have to sell lumber. 

Mr. THompson. Of course, if lumber which is manufactured can- 
not be sold, the operators are not going to come around and want to 
buy, but, if there is a market for lumber, somebody will manufacture 
it providing he can break even in times of real depression. If the 
pe ice of the stumpage is $10 or $15 or $20 or $30, he will not be able to 
break even in time of depression and I do not believe the Government 
should hold out for that high price and let a man go on the relief rolls. 

Mr. Lanican. Has your organization advocated this legislation or 
is this a new suggestion ? 

Mr. Tuompson. No; this is not new. We have advocated this 
before. 

Mr. Laniean. Then you propose that a minimum price should be 
the cost of management ; that is, the timber should bring at least enough 
to cover that ? 

Mr. THompson. It should return at least enough to pay for the cost 
of its handling. 
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Mr. Lanican. Do you know any other public or private owners, 
counties or States or private owners who sell timber at the cost of 
management ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. No; I do not. Naturally, they are not selling it 
at this time because competition is pretty keen for timber most every- 
where now. It is not necessary to even approach any minimum price. 
This is looking forward to the possibility of depressions such as we 
have experienced before. 

Mr. Lanican. Would you advocate the use of that minimum as a 
sound business practice for the owner of private timber ? 

Mr. TuHomprson. I do not know that [ am capable or qualified to 
discuss that for a private owner; but for handling public timber | 
think it is very sound; yes. Objec tives are quite different sometimes 
between the handling of Government timber and the handling of pri- 
vate timber. 

Mr. Lanican. Your argument is that the Government timber 
should be maintained on a sustained-yield basis and sold regardless of 
the market ? 

Mr. THompson. The annual harvest of timber, we believe, should 
be sold even though at that time the prices are depressed to the point 
where operators cannot pay more than the cost of administration of 
the sale. 

Mr. Laniean. As I mentioned before, we have other statements that 
have been presented, discussing oral and sealed bids, and one of the 
contentions of the people who oppose oral bids is that they enable 1 
or 2 or maybe more of the large operators to control the timber and 
buy it out, squeezing out the smaller operators. Do you think there 
is anything to that argument ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not believe that they give the big operator any 
greater advantage than he possesses naturally, if he possesses any. 
He can bid any price he wants to. 

Mr. Laniean. I think the argument is that if he is sitting there he 

can overbid anyone else because he has the financial ability to do it. 

Mr. Tuomrson. If he is able and wants to, he can overbid anybody 
else under either system. 

Mr. Laniean. On sealed bids he would not know what the others 
were bidding. 

Mr. THompson. Of course it would be more difficult in order to in- 
sure that he gets that particular body of timber. 

Mr. Lanigan. I have another question on oral bidding. If that is 
held to be the policy, do you think that, in areas where there are 
only a few operators, there would be any tendency for the operators 
to get together and bid in at the minimum price when there is no out- 
side competitor coming in? 

Mr. Tuomrson. The same opportunity is present no matter what 
type of bidding you have. If the bidders want to get together be- 
forehand, you cannot prevent them. 

Mr. Laniean. If you have sealed bids, the operators would not 
know who else is coming in. 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. Could I tell you about one instance 
inthe last 3months? This company which I represent in the southern 
part of the Sierra Mountains is almost entirely dependent on national 
forest timber. They recently requested the Forest Service to adver- 
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tise a sale of 45 million feet of timber which is a fairly large quantity 
f timber and will supply that mill for 3 years. This mill is located 
back in the interior area of a national forest and up to this point has 
had no competition for the timber whatsoever. I sent out a circular, 
however, some months ago, pointing out the fact that competition was 
nereasing in many areas and that each operator should examine his 
own situation and, if there is any possibility of any competition, by 
all means ask for oral bidding so that he could protect his investment. 

This company has a big investment. They built a miJl town way 
back in the forest. 

For some reason or other, they did not elect to ask for oral bidding 
ind an outside bidder slipped i In and bid a few cents a thousand more 
than the advertised or minimum price and was awarded the sale. 

There is a company which has been established for years and years, 
which is now in serious trouble. If there had been oral bids, that 

ompany would at least have an opportunity to protect its own in 
vestment up to the point at which it was able to bid. Now you have an 
industrial upset there. ‘This mill may have to close down or else very 
rapidly build a very expensive road in the last body of timber which 
they own themselves. 

New mills are coming in and new investments are being made right 

ip there} in the woods and you have installed mill capacity now in there 
in excess of the capacity of the land in that area to supply them. 

7 do not think that anybody has gained in that instance. I think 

hat everybody has lost. 

Mr. Lanican. I take it that in some instances you think competition 
may be a bad thing rather than a good thing when it comes to buying 
Government timber ? 

Mr. THompson. I do not say that. No one objects to competition, 
but, speaking personally, there are times that oral bidding should be 
permitted for the sake of local investment which is sometimes very 
heavy in homes and mills and all the equipment and paraphernalia 
of the logging industry. There are times when that investment should 
be given the opportunity to protect itself against some outside money 
which is looking around for a place to start an industry. I do not 
think any good is accomplished by such an upset as occurred in that 
case, 

Mr. Lanican. In the example which you just gave you indicated 
that that company had not been accustomed to having competition. 
Do you think that there are some areas in California where that situa- 
tion still exists, where one company, just as a matter of course, has 
been buying the timber ? 

Mr. THompson. No, there are very, very few, as a matter of fact, 
I could not name one today where that condition exists. In times 
past there have been a good many such situations, but since the begin- 
ning of World War ii and in the intervening period competition 
has crept into almost every corner of California. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn. 

Mr. Conurn. This is along the line of Mr. Lanigan’s interrogation. 
Mr. Thompson, on page 12 of your prepared statement, under the sub- 
title Methods of Bidding, you make the statement, and I quote: 


The objective should be to promote community stabilization. 
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Is the inference there that the primary objective should be to promote 
community stabilization over competition, or vis-a-vis competition ? 

Mr. Tompson. I do not know that I understand you, but the object 
should be to promote st: abilization. In other words, we think that 
the Forest Service, in making its determination as to whether sealed 

bids or oral bids should be allowed or required, should have the com- 
munity stabilization in mind rather than the support of any one indi- 
vidual company. 

Mr. Conurn. But you are not drawing a comparison between com- 
munity stabilization and competition ? 

Mr. TuHomrson. No, not at all. 

Mr. Cosurn. Can you dese ‘ribe how the Forest Service arrives at 

appraised price? Can you des scribe the procedure step by step ? 

Mr. THomeson. I could but it would take considerable time. 

Mr. Cosurn. Can you say it briefly ? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Briefly, of course, the Forest Service determines for 
a past period, not the future period. They make no attempt to ascer- 
tain what the market is going to be. They ascertain for a past year 
what the costs of operation are and what the selling prices for lumber 
were, and then the spread betwen the cost of produci ing lumber dur- 
ing that past year and the selling price of lumber is a value which they 
call a conversion value, minus the stumpage price. 

Mr. Cosurn. What is the conversion value? 

Mr. Tuomrson. To take a tree and convert it into some product anc 
sell it and get the money 

Mr. Copurn. Is there an allowance for profit and risk? 

Mr. THompson. Out of that conversion value the Forest Service 
makes allowance for profit and risk and takes the rest of it for stump- 
ave, 

Mr. Conurn. For the price? 

Mr. THomepson. For the price of the trees. 

Mr. Cospurn. Is it your statement that that appraised price in most 
cases is too high ? 

Mr. THomrson. In most cases, yes, I think it is higher than it 

uuld be, if, in determi —_ the amount for profit and risk, you get 

from this study of igh transaction prices and get back to a 
basic factor of how mu adil an industry with this much invest- 
ment be permitted in the ie way of profit opportunity in these days of 
high taxes in order that it can remain a stable industry. 

Mr. Conurn. In other words, you are saying, are you not, that the 
illowance for profit and risk under the present method is not sufli- 
ciently high ? 

Mr. THompson. It isnot sufficient. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. As to your legislative recommendations, is it not true 
at the Forest Service under existing law has the authority to put 
most of those recommendations into effect ? 

Mr. THomrson. That istrue. I mentioned several of them. 

Mr. Cosurn. But you think that it is necessary for the Congress to 
legislate on those 2 

Mr. Troompson. Either necessary for the Congress to legislate or 
to set forth some clear and unmistakable policy and practical objective 
to accomplish these things. 

Mr. Conurn. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 


+] 
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Representative Horrman. Much of your trouble comes about be- 
iuse the timber has become more valuable ? 

Mr. THompson. That has intensified all the problems. Yes, sir. 
Representative HorrmMan. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 

Without objection, let Mr. Thompson’s statement be entered into 
e record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WESTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS, INC., Repprne, CALIr., 
NOVEMBER 14, 1955 


My name is Perry A. Thompson. T am the secretary-manager of Western 
Lumber Manufacturers, Inc., with offices at 681 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc., is an association of California and 
southern Oregon lumber mills. The bylaws of the association limit membership 

those mills which depend upon the public lands, the national forests, the 
Indian lands, or State lands for all, or a substantial part, of their timber 
upplies. These mills, with complete or substantial dependence upon purchases 

‘ public timber, organized the association for the express and limited purpose 

presenting to the public agencies their individual and group needs and recom- 

ndations relating to timber purchases and to their operating problems. 

Association members have discussed with Government officials practical solu- 

ons to the operating problems encountered in the forests and mills and logging 
nerations. Many of these problems are peculiar to operations in public tim- 
er lands and are not met with in operation in private timber. Many problems 

ive been satisfactorily solved. Many agreements on specific and local prob- 
ms have been reached. There remain, as you might expect, some areas of 
isagreement. 

We should like to review a few of the problems peculiar to operations upon 
ational forset timber which confront the lwnberman who must depend upon 

ibliec timber purchases for his raw material. 

Buyers of Government timber Cannot “negotiate” price nor other contract 

visions as is the case with private timber purchases. In almost every case 

day the buyer must compete with others for public timber offerings. suyers 
accept a standard Government-form contract. A Government cantract 
vides no guarantee as to quantity or or quality of timber the buyer will 
ially get. The rules by which the timber is “marked” are not a part of 

e contract. It is not unusual for the quantity of timber marked for cutting 

rin as much as 25 percent less than the amount advertised for sale. The 

idgment” of the public timber sales officer is final with respect to the selection 
ry tree to be cut, the location of logging roads, the disposal of logging 

ris, erosion-control measures, place and time of scaling logs, firebreak con- 
truction, location of all camps and structures, responsibility for fighting forest 

s for which the operator is not responsible on and adjacent to the sale area, 

storation of improvements destroyed or damaged in logging operation, and a 

at many other operating problems. No cost or detail specilications concerning 

veral of these work requirements is available to the prospective purchaser in 
vance of purchase. Contracts seldom “spell out’ details of this sort, but 
ave them to the “judgment” of the sale officer. Very frequently one Forest 
er’s judgment differs from another’s with respect to these several phases of 
operation. When the sales officer is changed, and this happens pretty often, 
re may be significant changes in requirements. In case of dispute the buyer 
no recourse except to appeal to higher authority within the selling agency. 
peals through channels take weeks and months and even years to settle, so 
‘re are few formal appeals. The average operator must get out his quota 
28 each season so he accepts what may be a bad situation. For all practical 

rposes his right of appeal is of no use to him. There is urgent need for a 

actical method of getting decisions concernnig many operating problems stem- 

ing from differences in judgment and experience. We will say more about 

s later. 
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Our members last year purchased from California national forests alone, over 
300 million board-feet of timber at a cost of about $4.5 million. We have ha 
a great many discussions of mutual problems concerning timber sales operation 
with Forest officers at all levels from the scaler of logs to the Chief of Fores 
Service, Mr. McArdle, and even with Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture. Ws 
have appeared before congressional committees to present our views on publi 
timber sale matters. We have also appeared before congressional committees 
in support of legislation affecting other activities than timber on national forests 
We have supported many Forest Service appropriation requests which we believ: 
were justified. We try to be objective. We praise and support good policy and 
practice. At the same time we press for changes we believe to be practical and 
good public business. 

On Mareh 11 and 12, 1954, and again on July 21, 1954, our association membe: 
and officers testified before the Subcommittee on Public Lands of the Committe: 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 83d Congress, 2 
session, on general discussion of Federal timber sales policy with particular 
reference to marking and pricing timber in national forests. The record of this 
hearing has been printed. We respectfully suggest you and your staff study it 
and place copies in your files. Though several recommendations made at that 
time by lumbermen have been accepted and put into practice by the United 
States Forest Service there are a number of other and vitally important recon 
mendations that have not been accepted—nor, in some cases, rejected—by the 
Forest Service. 

Some months ago a nationally recognized firm of business management con- 
sultants, McKinsey & Co., was employed to study and report to the Chief Forester 
on the business aspects of the timber sales activity as conducted by the Unite: 
States Forest Service. This report has been available for study. It is impor- 
tant to note that most of the recommendations which this association has mad 
to the United States Forest Service for improvement of its timber sales worl 
have been endorsed as good business and good public business by the McKinsey 
& Co. report. We recommend this report be studied and that copies be placed 
in your files, 

So far as we know, Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc., is the only lumber 
men’s association all of whose members are dependent on public timber and are 
regular purchasers of national forest timber. As such, we believe we are in a 


position to speak with confidence, backed by long experience, on all phases of 


tes 


the timber sales business conducted in the Western States by the United Sta 
Forest Service. 

Included herein is a brief outline of the several topics which we wish to pre- 
sent to you. We offer to furnish additional details and facts concerning these 
several matters which may be of particular interest to this inquiry. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CHANGES AND MODIFICATIONS OF UNITED STATES FOREST SERVIC! 
POLICIES AND GENERAL PRACTICES IN TIMBER SALE ACTIVITIES 


Item No. 1. Sustained harvesting of the full allowable cut 

Timber not harvested when it is fully mature deteriorates rapidly. If not 
logged it is lost. The Congress should require the Forest Service to offer for 
sale each year the full allowable cut of timber from the national forests. Con- 
gress should make available the funds necessary to accomplish this objective. 
Everybody, including the Forest Service, endorses a full-harvest policy. The 
offering of the full allowable cut each year will reduce competition and bring 
about improvement in other phases of the timber sales business. 


Iiem No. 2. Selection of basic timber appraisal data 

Legislation should be enacted which will require Federal land managing 
bureaus and agencies to secure the necessary basic timber appraisal data relat- 
ing to operating and investment costs and lumber selling prices from mills buying 
and processing timber from the lands under Federal jurisdiction, and to use such 
data in their appraisal work. (McKinsey & Co. report approves this.) The 
reason for this recommendation is that operating costs on private lands as com- 
pared to those on public lands, particularly on the national forests are not di- 
rectly comparable. They are higher on national forest sales than on comparable 


private land areas. 
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Item No. 3. Use of the “transaction” or high-bid price as the gage of “fair market 
alue” in timber appraisal work 

We have believed for a long time the Forest Service puts too much reliance 
n the “transaction” or high-bid price in establishing what it calls the “fair 

arket price” at which it advertises national forest timber for sale. The adver- 

sed price is the minimum price acceptable. 

We have recently received a sample copy of the latest draft of the Forest 
Service stumpage appraisal section of its manual. We are very glad to note 

is being circulated in draft form for review and comment. We regret to note 
owever that in this review draft the Forest Service again puts major emphasis 

n the “transaction price’ (which is, of course, the highest-bid price), as 

» gage of a “fair market price.” 

The second sentence in the opening paragraph reads: “The objective of 
ppraisals for sale of National Forest timber is to determine fair market value.” 
Statutory authority requires the Forest Service to sell its timber at the appraised 
alue, but it is United States Forest Service Department policy which states 
hat the objective of timber appraisals should be to determine the “fair” market 
vaiue, 

The transaction, the highest bid price, is the market value of the timber being 
purchased at a given time and place. But this market or transaction price is 
not necessarily a “fair” market price. Timber ownership patterns, locations 
of manufacturing facilities with respect to timber supplies, degree to which 
remanufacturing facilities are available, proximity to markets, type of mill 
wnerships (mills owned by housing construction firms, mills owned by tax- 
free corporations, for illustration). all these tend to force bidding above 
levels which prevent an “average” owner from earning a reasonable return. 

Competition for Government timber will continue and intensify in all areas 
where there is installed mill capacity in excess of timber offered for sale. High 
stumpage bids resulting from such conditions as these should never be used 
as justification for establishing higher minimum prices in subsequent appraisals, 

We believe all Government agencies selling timber should be required to make 
allowances in appraisals adequate to cover the element of risk inherent in the 
lumber industry and in addition to afford an operator of average efficiency a 
profit opportunity commensurate with this type of manufacturing endeavor. 
Only such an appraised price is a “fair market price.” 

As an essential and minimum step we believe the United States Forest Service 
should discard “transaction” price as its principal fair-price gage and substitute 
for it the opportunity to earn a reasonable rate of return on investment and risk. 
Much reliable data on industry rates of return are available for comparative 
purposes, Federal statistics for United States manufacturing industries show 
that the lumber industry is usually one of the low-earning groups. Such sta- 
tistics reflect mainly the results of companies operating in private timber. The 
buyer of public timber seldom, if ever, can earn as high a rate of return as 
does the operator of privately owned timber. 

Concerning margins for profit and risk the new draft copy of the Forest 
Service Manual has this to say in section 501.4: 

“Margin for profit and risk.—The Forest Service holds that the fair market 
value of standing timber, as determined by many decisions of individual timber 
purchasers, in the long run necessarily provides a fair profit opportunity to 
timber purchasers. The Forest Service is striving to determine these levels of 
profit opportunity from interpretation of prices in timber transactions and 
appraisal analysis. It is not attempting to prejudge what the level of profit 
opportunities for forest products industries should be. It is seeking to ascertain 
rather than to set stumpage prices and profit opportunities in this industry.” 

As we understand this the Forest Service appears determined to continue a 
policy which considers transaction, highest bid, prices as a “fair market price.” 
Since such values are the minimum prices below which the timber will not be 
sold we do not believe it is a realistic and practical policy. 

One reason for many of the very low rates of return allowed by the Forest 
Service on California national forest sales is that in most of them there are 
several species of timber—ponderosa pine, sugar pine, Douglas fir, California red 
nd white fir, and incense-cedar. The pines are relatively valuable and have 
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more market stability ; the other species have a lower and an occasional negatiy: 
appraised value where quality of the timber is poor and the costs of production ai 
high. 

For reasons not understood by buyers and private foresters the Forest Servi 
continues to use different profit ratios when setting the profit allowances on th: 
different species. Singularly the highest profit ratios are allowed on the most 
valuable, lowest-risk pines; the next highest ratios are used for the Douglas fi 
and the lowest ratios are given to the relatively high-risk, low-value white and rec 
fir, and incense-cedar. This is not conducive to full utilization of the less valu 
able species. Consequently, variations in the proportions of high and low valu 
species in sales results in average profit margin allowances for the sales as 
whole ranging from $3 per thousand feet to $15 per thousand feet. 

Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc., has many times protested this method 
of using different profit-allowance ratios for different species of timber. It has 
repeatedly requested the Forest Service to allow a fair profit opportunity on eac! 
tract of timber as a whole. Since each species of timber must be felled, bucked 
into logs, trucked to the mill, be manufactured into lumber, and finally sold and 
shipped at approximately the same cost for each thousand feet, it would seem 
that profit allowances in appraisals should be based on the average for the 
timber tract as a whole. The adoption of the practice of considering the tract 
as a whole is increasingly important as operations in national forest timbe: 
progress into the higher elevations in California where greater proportions of 
California white and red fir are found. 

We again urge that Congress, by enunciation of policy or by legislation, require 
that a true fair profit ratio, one comparable to the average earned by American 
manufacturing industries, and one that recognizes the high risks in the lumber 
industry, be allowed on each tract of public timber appraised. (McKinsey & 
Co. report agrees with this recommendation.) It says in part “the present 
allocation of development cost to the pines seldom permits a normal profit” and 
that the “profit ratios vary from 3 to 15 percent.” Also, it states that the 
“Forest Service is considering adjustments to provide a normal profit on thi 
whole sale” and that “this is desirable.” In the appraisal section of the M« 
Kinsey & Co. report it is stated “appraisals require the exercise of judgment” and 
then goes on to say that Forest Service should encourage local modifications in 
practices and clarify pricing motives for its fieldmen. The fieldman, however, has 
little authority to vary the formulas established for him by his regional officers 
and the regional officers have little leeway because of the influence exercised by 
the Washington officials. The fact that the full allowable cut is not being 
offered in these times of high demand for timber is a factor contributing to the 
abnormally high transaction, or market, values, which are not indicative of : 
“fair market price.” 

Congress might well reconfirm that the basic objective of “sustained yield” 
forest management of the public timberlands is to provde a continuous supply of 
timber to the end that communities dependent upon public forest resources will 
be stabilized, employment depending on public timber resources will be stead) 
and that the portion of the wood using industry dependent on public timbe: 
resources will be offered reasonable profit-opportunities. In this way only can 
dependable tax bases be established. The attainment of these sound publi 
objectives is much more important than squeezing the last dollar out of the 
public timber sold. (The McKinsey & Co. report states that some forest officers 
are at times too concerned with getting the highest possible price for the 
stumpage they sell; that the Forest Service should foster a lumber industry with 
an atractive “profit-opportunity.”) We agree with that statement. 


Item No. 4. Minimum prices at which Government timber may be sold 


In order that a continuous, sustained program of timber sales and harvestilz 
can be carried on, the minimum prices for which each species of timber may be 
sold should be not higher than the cost of providing continuous administration 
of the timber sales activity. (McKinsey & Co. report endorses this.) If mini- 
mum prices are too high they may, in times of economic depression, prevent the 
continuous operations of woods-using industries on which many jobs and com- 
munities depend, increase the relief load, and reduce tax receipts. Legislation 
may be required to accomplish this. 
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liem No. 5. Eederal timber sales reports 

The Congress should require all Federal timberland management bureaus 
and agencies to submit to the Congress annually reports on all sales of public 
timber. These reports should include data on: 

1. The total area within the exterior boundaries of each national forest 
and the net area under the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture. 

». The total forest or timbered area under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture within each national forest and the estimated quantit) 
of timber on such area. 

3. The portion of such total forest area which is classified as “commercial” 
forest area suitable and available for commercial timber production and 
the estimated quantity of timber on such commercial forest area. 

4. The allowable annual timber cut on the commercial forest area which 
will provide for sustained-yield timber management. 

5. The estimated average annual timber growth rate in board-feet per acr« 
of the commercially valuable timber species on the commercial forest area. 

6. The quantity of timber by species actually cut annually on the commer 
cial forest area. 

7. The total annual receipts from timber and forest products and the total 
of all other receipts. 

8. The total of all annual expenditures and obligations, including appli- 
cable overhead charges and the amount of such expenditures and obligations 
for timber resource operations, including management, protection, and 
development. 

9. The total number of permanent employees and the number of temporary 
employees on the last day of the fiscal year and the number engaged in timber 
resource operations. 

10. The number of miles of timber access roads constructed annually and 
additional miles of such roads needed. 

11. The amount of stumpage receipts used for road construction and fo. 
purposes authorized by the Knutsen-Vandenberg Act of June 9, 1930 (46 Stat. 
527) ; sec. 576, title 16, U. S. C 

Much of this information was reported annually by the Forest Service prior 
to World War II. If legislation is required to accomplish this, we recommend 
Congress enact such legislation. 


Item No. 6. Marking timber 

In order that the prospective buyer may know what he is purchasing, legisla 
tion should be enacted which will (@) require that in 1-year contracts all timber 
which is to be cut on a tree-selection basis should be marked in advance of 
advertisement of the timber for sale, and (>) require that the marking rules be 
made a part of al! sale contracts. (McKinsey & Co. report agrees with 
recommendation. ) 


Itcm No. ?%. Boards of arbitration 


Legislation should be enacted which requires that national forest timber sales 

ntracts include provisions for promptly referring to local advisory boards 
appeals submitted by timber purchasers on administrative decisions. 

There is no present way to promptly bring such matters to a eonclusion 
The logger’s season is relatively short in most sections of the Western States 
und he cannot afford to wait for the weeks and months it takes to process a 
complaint through the channels now available. (McKinsey & Co. report agrees 
with this recommendation. ) 


Item No. 8. Further improvement in cruising and log scaling is necessary 

The Congress should urge the Federal agencies to further improve the quality 
of their timber cruising and log sealing work. The present high value of logs 
makes this important and justifies additional appropriations to insure accom- 
plishment. (McKinsey & Co. report agrees that such improvements are needed. ) 
Item No. 9. Methods of bidding 


Both the sealed and oral auction methods of bidding are used by the Forest 
Service. This practice should be continued. There are circumstances where 
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one method may be more practical than another and preferred by local bidders, 
The objective should be to promote community stabilization. 


Item No. 10. Greater delegation of authority to fieldmen 

There is still too much centralization of authority and too much unwilling- 
ness on the part of field officers to exercise the limited authority they have 
McKinsey & Co. noted this fact during its investigations and recommended efforts 
to improve conditions. We would add our strong recommendation that this b 
done as a matter of administrative application. 

Item No. 11. Access to Government timber 

Timber access roads are needed to open up many wortling circles in the west 

ern public forest lands. They should be promptly built. Many of those of 
he mainline type should be built with public funds appropriated by the Congress 
The present scale of annual appropriations for this purpose is inadequate. 
Many access roads can best be built by operators. The policy should be flexible— 
a policy which leaves the Forest Service reasonable authority to determine, 
in cooperation with local industry and communities after public hearings, the 
best method of financing for a given situation. 

There are those who hold the opinion that a policy should be established which 
provides for small sales of timber only. It is argued that the only way to 
implement such a policy is to have the Government construct and control all 
the access roads. We do not agree with them. We endorse a policy which 
provides for both small and large sales, a policy which provides for development 
of both the timber access road plans and the timber sales programs by the Fed- 
eral agencies in cooperation with local industry. There are many places where 
larger and longer term sales are best in the long time public interest. There 
are other situations where smaller, shorter term sales are needed. These prob- 
lems can best be worked out in the light of local area needs. The general sales 
situation would be improved if the full sustained yield cut was sold. Though 
additional access roads are needed, the full sustained yield cut could be sooner 
reached by marking somewhat heavier along roads now extending into mature 
stands of timber in California. Many men believe the marking should be 
heavier. 

We, in California, do not believe any substantial revisions of sales offer- 
ings are needed in order to provide sales of sizes and lengths to meet the needs 
of both small and large operators. 


Item No. 12. Timber inventories 

There is much work to be done to bring timber inventories on Federal lands 
up to date. This inventory is basic to the establishment of the true allowable 
annual cut. Many informed people believe the presently established allowable 
cut for California forests can safely be increased. 


APPENDIX 
ITEM NO. 1. LEGISLATION NEEDED 


Topic No. 1. Requiring that the United States Forest Service offer for sale 
each year the full sustained allowable cut of timber from the national forests. 

Topic No. 2. Requiring Federal land-managing agencies to secure the necessary 
basic timber appraisal data on operating costs and lumber-selling prices from 
mills buying and processing timber from the lands under agency administration, 
and to use such data in timber appraisal work. 

Topic No. 3. Requiring that a profit opportunity comparable to the average 
earned by American manufacturing industries, and including an allowance for 
the unusually high risk inherent in the lumber industry be allowed on each tract 
of public timber offered for sale. 

Topic No. 4. Requiring that a continuous program of publicly owned timber 
harvesting be carried on and that the minimum prices for which timber may be 
advertised should be not higher than the cost of providing continuous adminis- 
tration of the timber sales activity. 

Topic No. 5. Requiring all Federal bureaus and agencies administering Federal 
timberlands to submit to Congress annual reports showing for each national 
forest under its jurisdiction the volume of timber, amounts of timber sold and 
cut by species, the location by administrative units (national forest or comparable 
units), prices per thousand feet received by species, the amount of stumpage 
receipts used for logging-road construction, timber-stand improvement, fire con- 
trol, or other authorized activities, the cost of administration of the timber man- 
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agement activities by regions and such other information as we have suggested 
in topic No. 5. 

Topie No. 6. Requiring (a) that, in sales of 1 year or less all timber which is 
to be cut on a tree-selection basis be marked in advance of the advertisement of 
the timber sale, (0) in sales of more than 1 year that at least 1 full year’s cut be 
marked in advnace, (c) that the marking rules be made a part of the contract of 
sale. 

Additional: Authorizing Forest Service to negotiate long-term sales when new 
investments of large size are required. 


ITEM NO. 2. APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED 


Topic No. 1. The Congress should appropriate promptly the full amount of 
funds needed by the United States Forest Service to sell each year the full 
allowable cut from the national forests. 

Topic No. 8. The Congress should appropriate promptly whatever funds 
needed by the United States Forest Service to bring up to acceptable standards 
its timber cruising and log-scaling work. 

Topic No. 11. The Congress should appropriate annually the maximum amount 
of timber-acceess road funds which can be used effectively by the United States 
Forest Service. The program of appropriations should be geared to a timber 
access-road plan which is generally acceptable to the dependent lumber industry 
and localities. 

Topic No. 18. Congress should promptly appropriate the funds needed to 
bring national forest timber inventory data up to date. This work is necessary 
to the determination of the accurate allowable annual cut. 


ITEM NO. 3. SALES OF DISEASED AND BURNED TIMBER 


This item is included because it illustrates a complex problem in the public 
timber sales business which has been badly handled. 

The United States Forest Service’s general rules and regulations do not and 
never can cover every situation and condition that may arise. Interpretation 
and application of policy, rules and regulations must therefore be practical and 
reasonable. If solutions are not practical and reasonable at all times they are 
not good public business in the long run. In order that an unusual situation 
may be fairly resolved the Forest Service timber sales field force must have 
adequate authority to work out practical solutions, though some deviations 
from normal procedures are necessary. Field officers must have the thought 
and courage to do the commonsense thing. Methodology and redtape must 
not always dominate. There is still room for wisdom and good judgment to 
function. 

There are huge quantities of burned timber in California national forests at 
this time. A program of salvage sales is underway. A considerable amount 
of fire-killed timber has been sold and logging is underway. In at least one 
area operators have lost interest in buying burned timber because of the high 
stumpage rates quoted by the Forest Service, and because of their inability 
to get recognition by Forest officials of the many problems and increased costs 
and risks inherent in such an emergency job. This burned timber must be 
logged by July 15, 1956, or it will deteriorate rapidly. The operator who drops 
his present logging plan and moves into a burn for salvage timber is taking 
a big risk. Our current logging season in the mountains is drawing to a 
close. The first good mountain country snow will close most camps. However, 
the operator must move in his camps and build his logging roads this fall. If 
he can get out a few logs, well and good. If he cannot, then all his logging 
must be done in the spring months of 1956. Should there be a late spring he 
may not have more than 6 weeks to log prior to July 15, 1956. 

We have been following with much interest the progress of fire-killed timber 
Sales on one National forest in California. Several of our member companies 
are located in that general area and have been interested in helping salvage 
the burned timber. 

Karly in September a fire burned several thousand acres of the timberlands 
in the Sequoia National Forest. One Forest Service estimate gave the timber 
kill as 44 to 52 million board feet. The logging and mill crews and special 
equipment of our member companies and of other lumber operations assisted in 
suppressing the fire. Naturally the heads of these mill organizations—organiza- 
tions depending on National Forest timber—were considering and discussing the 
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fire-killed timber salvage job while the fire fighting was still going on. The 

or their men had been on every front of the fire. They had witnessed the actual 
kill of the timber. Thus they possessed an experienced and intimate knowledge 
of the fire area, the type and quality of timber killed, the type of logging terrain, 
the difficulties and costs of an emergency salvage-logging job, all the risks of 
weather, destructive bugs, disease and other natural factors, the limited time in 
which to do the job, the types of equipment needed and the kinds and qualities 
and sale values of the end product of the salvage operation—lumber. The opera 
tion had to break even or they couldn’t undertake it. 

About September 20, while a regional official was on the forest to discuss 
the salvage situation with local forest officers, these mill men approached the 
Forest officers. They made it known that they believed that only by pooling and 
using all their available resources could the full salvage job be accomplishe: 
in the limited time available. They said special equipment would have to be 
purchased. All company logging crews would be required to do the job. One, 
or perhaps two, new gang milis would have to be purchased to handle the 
20 to 24 million board feet of small second-growth logs. These gang mills would 
necessarily be set up in the woods to saw the small logs. Lumber from them 
would be trucked to the several company yards in the valley for drying and 
remanufacture. Large logs could be hauled to valley mills for sawing. These 
men indicated a willingness to buy the mills and other special equipment needed 
The estimated write off on the necessary equipment was $7 to $7.50 per thousand 
board feet. One operator went so far as to send a man to Oregon to get an 
option on one gang mill. 

These men wanted to sit down with the Forest Service officials and work out 
a program of salvaging the maximum amount of fire-killed timber possible 
before the deadline July 15, 1956. They said in effect it’s a tough, risky job 
but we're willing to tackle it. We can get going in 10 days if we can reach 
a practical agreement on prices, contract provisions and other operating 
conditions 

Forest Service refused to consider such an approach to this urgent problem 
Forest Service decided that it was to be business as usual. First cruise, then 
appraisal as usual, regular contract and advertising for bids. How would you 
react to such a rejection of an offer of assistance? That’s just the way the 
operators reacted. That was when I first began to hear of the Sequoia situa- 
tion. Though I made inquiries and suggestions at the regional level the Forest 
Service plan proceeded. The operators went home. 

That was 7 weeks ago. What has been accomplished? Three small sales with 
total of about 10 million board feet of the most accessible timber have been 
sold to 1 operator. He is the operator with a big investment almost wholly 
dependent on timber from the national forest. He had gotten behind in his 
logging schedule while fighting fire. He had to log more timber before winter. 
He had to get it from the national forest. He protested appraised prices. He 
protested certain contract provisions. He held many discussions with Forest 
Service officers. He protested requirements that he take logs 10 inches in 
diameter and 12 feet long. Such logs are processed at a loss. He lost on all 
points. Finally he had to agree. 

Other operators had compietely lost interest. Not one of them submitted a 
bid on any fire-killed timber. The time in which to operate is now so short, 
none of them can afford to bid unless some drastic changes are made in the 
terms of offer by the Forest Service. Even if such changes are made at this 
late date only the most valuable and accessible portion of the remaining timber 
can be logged in the time remaining. The rest will be lost. 

Another salvage sale for about 10-12 million board feet has been readied by 
the Forest Service. This sale contains perhaps 60 percent of small log, second- 
growth timber for which a gang mill is needed. Forest Service said about 2 
weeks ago, the estimated lumber selling price of the second-growth white fir 
was $75.45 per thousand board feet. Lumbermen say that is roughly $20 per 
thousand board feet too high. This is the timber requiring $7 writeoff for special 
mill costs. Though the supervisor has been authorized to go ahead and adver- 
tise this timber for sale no advertisement has been yet made to my knowledge. 
The Forest Service does not like to advertise timber unless they are reasonably 
certain of getting a bid on it. 

Forest Service does not consider blue-stain in dead timber a defect. Yet, 
lumbermen know that prices for stained lumber are lower by approximately $25 
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in the top grades of lumber and by $4 in the lowest grades. If 50 percent of a 
typical run of lumber is stained the selling price is approximately $11.70 lower 
‘han for clean lumber. That would more than wipe out the full profit allowance 

a Forest Service appraisal. 

Recently a regional official expressed a willingness to attempt to reach “a better 

derstanding both of the conditions involved, and, perhaps even agreement 

price.’ Not a very hopeful sounding statement, is it? Now, when it is too 
ate, Forest Service is willing to sit down and try to bring about an understanding 
of the conditions involved. What conditions? Those that have to this time 
impelled them to reject practical suggestions, or, do they hope to yet convince 
the lumberman that he has been wrong in his conclusions regarding price and 
other operating problems? 

his account is based on facts. If I have spoken bluntly and forcefully about 

ny incident—and there are many more I could relate—it has not been because 
I enjoy the role of critic of the Forest Service. I do not enjoy it. I believe 
strongly that 90 percent of the programs of the Forest Service are soundly con- 
ceived and well administered. I have and shall continue supporting them. But 
| have long believed there have been weaknesses and mistakes in timber manage- 
ment policies, regulations and instructions. 

In my opinion very little of the blame lies with the men on the national 
forests. The difficulty lies in the “channels” between the Washington office, 
the regional offices, and the forest supervisors’ offices. 

In this case it started with: (1) Failure to recognize fully the emergency 
character of the job; (2) lack of knowledge of some of the practical aspects 
of the job—effect of blue-stain, bug damage, degrade, and so forth; (3) a strong 
tendency in Forest Service timber management staff technicians to cling to the 
current methodology of doing business; (4) fear of breaking precedent or estab- 
lished practice (this is not uncommon in any branch of State or Federal 
Government) ; (5) a desire to get big prices for timber—as if that alone was a 
yardstick by which to measure accomplishment. 

It is now too late to more than partially redeem the mistakes that have been 
made. ‘The only reason for making this public statement is in the hope that 
publie discussion of it will prevent recurrence. 

I recommend that all forest officials with responsibilities for administering 
programs based on scientific and technical facts and principles keep this saying 
in mind: “A system or a formula once they become established can easily begin 
to function as a self-enforcing substitute for selective judgments.’ Something 
of this kind seems to have happened in the Forest Service in this instance. The 
Same author I quoted above (and I have long ago lost his name) also said that 
“They, technicians, lose the comprehensive in the technical. They know too 
much of technical lore to have a clear perception of the practical problems.” 
I recommend study of that opinion also by all earnest administrators with 
responsibilities for administering professional and technical programs. 

There is one more comment on the burned California timber lands. Burning 
conditions at the time were extreme. On tens of thousands of acres of land all 
the timber was killed. Unless rehabilitation work is promptly undertaken the 
productive capacity of most of this land will be lost for several generations. 
A publie policy which quibbles about burned timber prices, which authorizes 
large sums of money for fire control but which makes no provision for prompt 
and effective measures to minimize soil erosion on burned areas by sowing 
forage grass and other seed on suitable portions of the burns and which also 
provides for tree planting and other needed measures is an extremely short- 
sighted policy. 

We understand there is no money available in the Forest Service or the 
Department of Agriculture with which to do this highly important job. Some 
stumpage receipts from salvage sales can be used for part, a small part, of the 
tree-planting job. We recommend, therefore, that your committees give serious 
study to this matter with the idea that a joint State and Federal program for 
financing rehabilitation work on private and public timberland be developed. 
Our country cannot afford the luxury of millions of acres of idle forage and 
timberlands seattered through the West. We in America subsidize farmers; 
appropriate millions for flood and hurricane sufferers. Why not apply the same 
principle to forest fire disasters? 
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ITEM NO. 4 
NOVEMBER 8, 1955. 
Mr. Evpon Batt, 
Supervisor, Sequoia National Forest, 
Porterville, Calif. 

DrEAR ELpon: It was nice to be able to discuss with you and John Beebe t!] 
projection of further sales on the McGee ranch fire. It occurs to me that I should 
write you our viewpoint on those things which we discussed, plus such additional] 
matters as count in our estimate of the situation. 

First, let us repeat that our bid on the first two sales, which we understan 


have been the only bids received, were made from the deep sense of our oblig 
tion to help clean up this disaster. They were made in spite of the feeling that 
the prices asked were too high to justify a full salvage operation. In addition 
having discontinued falling in green timber and having moved into the burn, 
again partly from our desire to start the cleanup and partly on your urging and 
expectation that further sales would be forthcoming promptly, we found ou 
selves at a point where we would have had to lay off part of our crew if we did 

participate in these sales. Our first decision, to continue on the McKenzie 
tidve sale, was made on the last premise alone. It has kept us going but has 
resulted in our cutting nearly a million feet out of a green area when we felt 
we should have been in burnt timber. 

Of course, we have also been in burnt timber, too, on the McKenzie Ridge sale, 
and are now on Cherry Gap. These experiences covering several different types 
gave us an opportunity to appraise the salvage program, and our signature on 
two contracts qualifies us to estimate what miay be expected in the future. Ow 
own experience in logging and saving this timber, plus several previous fire 
sales, point to several factors that have a marked bearing on the saving of the 
timber damaged by this particular fire. 

1. We believe that the excessive number of small trees, by that I mean trees 


i 
which would not be large enough to cut on private land in the State of California, 
adds heavily to the cost of logging, to the cost of hauling and milling, and 
reduces the return to a point which draws down the realization on old growth 
timber. Published Forest Service mill scale studies covering pine in this region 


verify this fact. Yet, we do not feel that we have been afforded consideration on 
the McKenzie sale, nor do we believe it has been given property weight in cur- 
rently advertised sales. 

2. We frequently find the worst burn in the most difficult logging chances, 
particularly steep hillsides, narrow ravines; rock bluffs which reflect heat and 
cause upward draft to create the hottest fire also increase logging costs. 

3. We find no assurance in salvage contracts that we may not suffer from 
adverse escalator trends in existing green contracts. 

1. There is no relaxation of brush-burning requirements on new contracts. 

5. We think there should be relaxation of road requirements on the salvage 
ce acts. We feel that we are being asked to improve roads beyond the needs 
for logging this burnt timber and that recreational value for the near future 
cannot justify the expenditures. 

6. The new contracts contain an adverse clause with respect to scaling out 
sap stain. We believe there should be protection afforded the prospective buyer 
in this respect, because this influence may prove dominant before the contracts 
have been completed. We will go into it further later on. 

7. There is no protection to the buyer from excessive insect damage or damage 
suits against him, which might result in a short time from such infestation as 
flathead borers. This danger is very real in a fire-killed area. 

8. The new contracts contain the usual more-or-less stipulation as to quantity. 
Should these quantities run over, they might run into considerable loss without 
some of the protection mentioned above. 

In fact, all of the factors set forth above may occur on a green sale, but all in 
minor amounts, and are properly discounted in the price. However, we do not 
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el they have been given sufficient weight in pricing this salvage operation. For 
ple, consider the factor of the sap stain. This may reach a huge proportion 
ore this timber can be salvaged. Sap stain has the following effect on prices: 


ction in average price realization resulting from stain 
lo a buyer of this fire-damage timber, this could result in the following reduc 
ms of realization: 
‘present in 10 percent of the logs en , $2. 34 
resent in 25 percent of the logs G 


present in 50 percent of the logs , ; : ec See ee 


If present in 75 percent of the logs Sere ate ke ota, eee wet Ae ae 
In case of second growth, much of which has practicaily no heartwood, stain 
an readily reduce the average grade of lumber produced to No. 4 Common in pine 
Lumber that is all stained even in this grade would not bring in excess of $55 dry, 
irfaced, and loaded on cars. This is less than the average cost of converting 
class of timber. 
The seasonality factor is another which enters heavily into calculations. Our 
xperience-over the past 4 years is that logging is not feasible in upper altitudes 
this fire between the 15th of November and the Ist of May and some contracts 
e no guaranty of access to areas involving the national parks prior to the 
ist of June. Assuming the best situation, logging in the second growth by the 
ist of May, there would be a period of approximately 75 days during which this 
econd-growth timber would have to be logged and manufactured. Obviously, 
is is a very short period of time in which to put any considerable quanity of this 
cond growth through a sawmill, either new or old. 
Frankly, we do not believe these little logs should be removed from the area 
efore they are turned into lumber, and to do that rapidly and without ex 
ive waste would require a gang mill. Most of these gangs have a capacity of 
und 40,000 feet per &-hour shift and they only achieve this production after 
hey have been well broken in and personnel trained. I think you can figure 
w many of these mills would be required up there to get out the twenty or 
more million feet of second growth before deterioration becomes excessive next 
ummer. Manpower would play a big part in this, too. There is a limited sup 
ply of sawmill help in this valley and, with one new operation now getting under- 
way, the available help would prove inadequate. Only by bringing in help from a 
distance, always a costly process, could this be overcome. 
Then there is the factor of the volume of timber involved. Of course this is 
not fully known, but we believe it to be approximately as follows: 


} 
i 
} 
‘ 


Old growth Second growth 


ed to McKenzie Ridge sale_-_. ; | 1 to 2 million feet 

r Brook sale x : 2 to 3 million feet. 

Gap sale : 6 to 8 million feet 
ted No. 3 sale ol | 3 to 4 million feet : 10 to 12 million feet. 
1ining to be advertised ; 10 to 15 million feet_- 10 to 12 million feet 


22 to 32 million feet 20 to 22 million feet. 
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Even taking the minimum figure, it has seemed obvious to several lumbermen 
having facilities for converting this large volume of logs in this region withir 
limited time that extraordinary measures had to be taken, and that immediat: 
after the fire in September. Several believe that the large logs should go 
carriage mills in the valley and the second growth to gang mills erected n¢ 
the timber. This would have required 1 of 2 procedures, both of which wi 
discussed with several members of the Forest Service, including yourself, befo 
the fire was really cold. First, promptly negotiated sales with a group of re 
sponsible mills. Second, immediate advertisement of blocks covering the burnt 
area at prices which gave weight to the increased expenditure of logging, long 
hauls, reduced values, and amortization of new construction. 

The first program was not undertaken because, as I understand it, negotiated 
sales were not permitted to local forest officials. In this connection, I believed 
then and still believe that, had the emergency nature been recognized, sar 
tion of emergency measures could have been obtained. The second method, rapid 
advertisement, has also proven impractical because of the normal limitations 
that accompany a sale of this kind. 

This company has been ready to do everything that it reasonably could to 
cooperate in this salvage program. We have bought new equipment and rented 
some equipment. We secured options on available gang-mill equipment and 
programed funds for the undertaking by the middle of September. However, the 
lateness of the season, as well as the prices asked, cause us to doubt our ability 
to construct the necessary facilities to do the job on a break-even basis. It is 
still possible that mills within operating distance can unite to get a part of the 
job done. For us to engage in such a program, it would have to be worked out by 
negotiations instituted by the Forest Service. We would be reluctant to operate 


in a joint venture based on advertised sales. However, you may be assured that 


we will examine each proposed sale and bid on it whenever it appears to present 
a practical basis for operation. 

Be assured, Eldon, that in setting forth these views that we do not pretend 
to know all of the answers nor do we mean anything said as a criticism of 
anyone who thinks otherwise. 
as having unique features which require this type of analysis. 


It is merely our assessment of the McGee burn 


With kind personal regards, I am, 


Yours very truly, 
E. P. Ivory, President. 


SAN FrRANoisco, Cauir., February 3, 1956 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE INTERIOR AND HOUSE GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 

COMMITTEES, JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 

Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: William H. Coburn, chief counsel.) 

Dear Mr. Copurn: Enclosed are: 

1. An analysis and report on the review draft of the proposed United States 
Forest Service Appraisal Manual by Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc. 

2. An independent review of the same proposed appraisal manual by Prof 
Myron Krueger, a nationally known forester, formerly on the faculty of the 
University of California School of Forestry. 

3. Copy of an editorial “Large or Small Timber Sales” published in the Feb- 
ruary 1956 issue of the Timberman, an international lumber journal published at 
Portland, Oreg., followed by brief comments by the signer of this letter. 

While these communications may appear to be quite long they present view 
points respecting governmental timber management that are necessary to a full 
understanding of the many facets of this problem so important to the Pacific 
coast lumber industry and the Nation. 

We hope you will find them informative and useful. The facts disclosed in the 
Timberman editorial are particularly pertinent at this time. 

Yours very sincerely, 


, 


WESTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS, INC., 
By Perry A. THOMPSON, Secretary-Manager. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF WESTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS, 
FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


INTRODUCTION 


Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc., is an association of sawmill companies 
who are fully or substantially dependent on Government-owned timber, prin 
cipally national-forest timber, for their raw material. Each and every member 
s, therefore, directly and vitally concerned with the objectives, general policies, 
and practices which guide the Federal officials who administer the Federal 
timber-sales programs. 

The association submitted a written statement to the joint committee at its 
hearing in Redding, Calif., on November 14, 1955. This additional statement is 
intended to supplement that testimony and introduce additional evidence for 
the consideration of the committee. 

The primary reason for asking that this additional statement be considered 
by the joint committee and made a part of the record is that the United States 
Forest Service recently submitted to selected lumber-industry representatives 
for review and comment the latest “review draft” of its proposed Stumpage Ap 
praisal Manual. This association was one of those selected by the Chief Forester 
to analyze and comment on the review draft. We are also sending separate and 
more detailed comments directly to the Chief Forester. 

Prices for timber in the West have advanced much more in the last dozen 
years than have prices for most other commodities. Government timber (or 
stumpage) prices for ponderosa pint, for illustration, were, during the years 
1940 to 1945, in the range of $2 to $5 per thousand feet. They now range from 
lows of approxilmately $12 per thousand feet (in remote areas) to highs of 
$35 per thousand feet and more. Douglas-fir stumpage prices ranged from $1 
to $4 per thousand feet in the early period. They now run from $6 to $60 per 
thousand feet. White fir prices have increased from 50 cents to highs of $10 
per thousand feet. 

Needless to say these timber or stumpage prices are reflected in the very high 
prices of finished products, prices which the general public must pay. Since the 
Government is by far the biggest single seller of timber in western United States 
it must bear major responsibility for this too-rapid rise in timber prices. 

Government foresters frequently say that those operators who claim their 
timber appraisals are too high want profits “assured,” or want to eliminate com- 
petition for Government timber. Neither statement is true. Millowners who 
depend on Government lands for their timber supplies want an opportunity to 
make a normal, reasonable profit. In order that they have such an opportunity 
the Government’s timber-value appraisal, which becomes the advertised price, 
and the lowest price at which the timber can be sold, must provide for it. 

There is at present competitive bidding on perhaps 75 percent of all western 
Government timber offerings. Lumbermen recognize they must compete and do 
not object to competition. They do want the bidding to start at a level which 
provides a reasonable profit opportunity. A Government “for the people” should 
never refuse its citizens such reasonable opportunities for success; rather it 
should encourage and assist them to maintain stable operations. 

Competition does finally establish the market price. However, where timber 
is offered for sale at a price which provides opportunity for all “average” oper- 
ators to participate in the bidding, experience shows each will occasionally 
become the successful bidder. 


COMMENTS ON REVIEW DRAFT OF FOREST SERVICE TIMBER APPRAISAL MANUAL 


We have first pointed out wherein Part I: Objectives of the new review-draft 
policy differs from the long established policy of the Forest Service. We find that 
much of the review-draft policy is based on faulty premises. Logic, or con- 
clusion, is only as sound as its premise. 


I. Proposed appraisal objective is radically changed 

(a) Former objective: “No profit is guaranteed by the Forest Service. It is 
necessary, therefore, not only to appraise on the basis of a fair net return to the 
operator, but to include an additional amount varying according to the risk in- 
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the profit and make more probable its realization. What t} 
really estimates, therefore, is a profit margin made up of these ty 
equitable profit margin based upon ordinary management and averas 
ential in every stumpage appraisal. The aim will be to make yx 
industrial return to the average operator proportioned to the risks ¢ 

ummercial standing of the business, not the speculative or unearned rewal 
of the shrewd investor.” 

(b) Sustained yield, Public Law 273. which includes this objective: “to pr 
ote the stability of forest industries, of employment, of communities, and 
taxable forest wealth, through continuous supplies of timber; in order to provide 

ra continuous and ample supply of forest products; * * *” 


II. Both former and proposed policy propose to offer timber at a “fair marl 


ilue”’ 

a) Former method of arriving at “fair market price’ was to appraise on 
basis that would permit “a fair industrial return to the average operator,” a) 
vhich would include an “additional amount” to cover risk. 

») The new proposed method of arriving at a “fair market value” for timber 

premised on the supposition that transaction, or high-bid prices for nationa 
forest timber are “arrived at between a willing buyer and a willing seller when 
neither is under pressure or compulsion to consummate the transaction.” Logic 
is only as sound as its premises. In the great majority of sales of nationa 
forest timber the premises on which the proposed policy of appraisal is based are 
not sound 

There is competition—stiff competition—for perhaps 75 percent of the offerings 
of western national-forest timber. Usually most of the bidders do not have 
ernate sources of timber supplies. Most bidders are under strong “compul- 


t 


sion” to succeed in bidding, for they have made their investments in plant and 
logging equipment primarily to harvest national-forest timber. Such bidders 
have no alternative—they must buy Government timber regardless of price 
Should they fail to buy the timber needed to keep their operations going they 
must soon liquidate their investment. To assume that these dependent operators 
are free from compulsion is a gross error. 

The new method proposed ignores the fact that an increasing number of bid- 
ders, usually the larger companies, enter bidding with big advantages enjoyed by 
reason (1) of ownership of substantial quantities of private timber; (2) of 
ownership or control of remanufacturing facilities; (8) of proximity to markets 
for waste and byproducts: (4) of character of plant ownership (mills owned by 
housing construction firms, by taxfree institutions, etc.); (5) of the species 
composition of the timber offerings (some companies have sales outlets for 
ncense-cedar, some have none; some companies have better markets for white 
fir than others ; some mills are equipped to cut the nmaximum quantity of Douglas 
fir dimension from logs, whereas the typical “pine” mill cannot) ; (6) of year-long 

nployment and favorable working conditions; the many smaller mills located 
in remote working circles cannot offer year-long employment; most larger 
companies offer employees improved social conditions; smaller companies can- 
not; these factors do not have the same effect on the prospective buyers’ abilities 
to pay for timber. 

‘The new proposed method fails to recognize the fact that in most areas in the 
West, mill capacity exceeds the raw-material supply, i. e., timber which is offered 
for sale, and that a survival race is in progress. This struggle between mills, 
which will continue for some years, combined with Forest Service use of trans- 
action prices as a “guide” to a fair market price, has created an artificial price 
level for national-forest timber sold. Such a price may be called the market 
price but it certainly cannot, in the long run, be called a fair or a reasonable 
market price, to be used as the minimum appraised price. 

The Forest Service fails to recognize the fact that the favorably situated mills, 
usually the larger mills in central locations with large reserves of privately 
owned timber, can afford to haul logs up to distances of 150 to 200 miles. This 
enables them to compete for more timber offerings made by the Forest Service, 
frequently in several working circles. The average small mill located close to 
the timber area cannot compete over a wide area—thus has fewer opportunities 
to bid on timber offerings. Records show the most favorably situated mills are 
going farther and farther from processing-plant location to bid on timber, thus 
threatening the plant investment located within or adjacent to national-forest 
timber areas. 

The new proposed policy gives inadequate weight to the fact that when mill 
capacity eventually is concentrated in fewer ownerships, many small mills will 
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reed to close. As a result of these closings community sources of man 
ver for emergency fire fighting and for other seasonal forest work wi 
ypnear and social dislocations in woods communities and in local labor forces 

1] follow. 

When the Forest Service first began to use the transaction, evidence, o1 

ce as a gage to the fair market price, stumpage or timber prices were quite 

ble and had been for a long time. After price controls were removed in 

945 stumpage or timber prices at once began to rise In the years from 1945 

the present, stumpage or timber prices have been very unstable Forest 
Service has ignored this fundamental change in the timber price situation and 

Ww proposes to adopt, as policy regulation and over the protests of indust 
in appraisal practice not suited to present conditions and trends 

\ large increase in the volume of timber-sales business came upon the Forest 

vice with great suddenness. It would appear, because of the change fro 

of a public-service organization to a public-agency-sales organization, the 
est Service concluded a change in basic policy was needed Being human 
s understandable that Forest officials should attempt to conduct sales largely 

n the lines of private enterprise with the objective of producing the largest 
pmount of dollar return possible each year But, such a policy is not ne 
sarily good public policy, nor the best policy in the interest of all of th 
eopre 

The former Forest Service timber management objective policy of continuous 
harvesting of timber crops in ways designed to stabilize communities, wood 
products supply, employment, and tax bases, which are the foundation of all 
good economic policy, differs radically from the new proposed policy. The new 

oposed policy will result in getting the greatest possible dollar revenue for 
that timber which is sold from the Nation’s forest lands, but is certain to have 
serious adverse effects on local economy, degree of utilization of available raw 
material and, certainly, on the continuous harvesting of timber crops in the 
less valuable species. Another, and even more serious adverse effect on the 
general-forestry program, will be the resulting increase in lumber prices. Lumber 
is already hard put to hold large portions of its markets against competition 

f substitutes. Should substitutes take over additional substantial portions of 
the lumber markets all forestry would face economic difficulties. This could 
well result in shifting more of the cost of watershed protection and watershed 
management to the Government. Stable communities of gainfully employed 
citizens constitute an important and practical Government economic objective 
The new timber appraisal proposed policy, which considers dollars in the Public 
Treasury of most importance, is one that will not stand the test of good economics, 
nor of good public business, for value added by continuous harvest and con 
plete manufacture of raw material creates the greatest amount of national 
wealth. 

The Federal Government and the Forest Service should now decide which 
one of the conflicting principles they are going to follow. The public and the 
timber products manufacturing industries have a big stake in the matter, for 
in many western communities the Forest Service has close to a monopoly position 
in timber supply. 

The new proposed manual does not adequately set forth the basic objectives 
f the Governinent’s program. This is necessary before it is possible to fully 
evaluate the proposed stumpage appraisal procedures. We hope the Congress, 
working through appropriate committees and legislation, will thoroughly investi 
gate this problem, establish the needed basie objectives, and set forth the 
broad policy which should guide administration officers. The following discus- 
sions and explanations are offered for consideration by your joint committee 
members 

The new proposed policy states—that “the fair market value of standing 
timber is determined by many decisions (or high bids) of individual purchasers” 
of national forest timber. The Forest Service says it is seeking to ascertain, 
rather than to set, stumpage or timber prices and profit opportunities in this 
lumber industry. 

It is our conviction that the adoption of such a method of ecaleulating fair 
market price for Government timber is not good business nor good Government 
business; that it will prevent the establishment of the strong and stable lum- 
ber products manufacturing industry which is necessary to harvest and fully 
utilize the annual crops of timber grown on Government lands: that it will not 
result in continuous year-after-year harvesting of the timber crops; that it 
will not bring about the maximum stability of local communities, job sources, tax 
bases, and supplies of essential wood products. 
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Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc., has often stated, and no one has ever 
challenged the statement, that, other things being equal, companies owning 
substantial quantities of timber on lands adjoining and frequently intermingled 
with national forest timber, have a big advantage over non-timber-owning 
companies when bidding for the public timber. Consequently, when these two 
classes of mill owners compete, the resulting transaction, or high-bid price i 
seldom a reliable gage of what constitutes a “fair” market price. It can be said 
to be a “market” price, but it is a price which only the fortunate, timber-owning 
bidders can afford to pay year after year. It is often an unfair price to the 
non-timber-owning mills because, if such a relatively high price had to be paid 
for timber supplies over a period of several years it would force the business to 
close. 

The above statements are in accord with opinions of some Forest Service offi 
cials. United States Forest Service appraisers have long recognized the fact 
that the lumber industry is a high-risk business. Julian Rothery, who was for 
many years the Chief Timber Appraiser for the United States Forest Service, 
wrote in a report that “under the best conditions, some risk is always present, 
and the lumber industry is particularly risky and may, in fact, be classified as 
semihazardous. <A study by the National City Bank of New York some time ago 
showed that in the great depression the lumber industry was among the first to 
go down, and that it went lower and recovered more slowly than any other 
major industry. 

“Those risks which cannot be eliminated or insured must be provided for. 
The recognized method of doing this is to set, through appraisals, a value on 
standing timber that will provide a liberal margin for risk, or profit and risk. 
This appraisal then provides for the uncertainties inherent in the forest indus- 
tries, and is the inducement to undertake risks. Some of it is normally captured 
as profit—and profits in good years must carry the losses of poor years. It is a 
mistake to look at a liberal allowance for profit and risk, and decide it will 
all be translated into profit—it may, for a while, but such a margin must serve 
as a buffer against the unpredictable fluctuations of the business cycle, and the 
many specific risks attaching to the lumber industry. 

“The typical risk-free investments are those in United States Government 
bonds, and those in the highest grade State, municipal, and some corporate bonds, 
yielding today approximately 3 percent. Competive industry, especially the 
more risky types, is often capitalized at rates 3 to 4 times a safe rate of interest. 
New ventures, when no experience is at hand as to quality of timber and costs, are 
more hazardous than going concerns where good data are available.” 

The lumber products industries are a major segment of the Pacific Coast 
State’s economy and the manner in which public timber is managed is of vital 
importance to this area, Unless the huge volume of national forest timber is 
wisely integrated into the established dependent wood manufacturing indus- 
tries, full utilization of the raw wood material will not be accomplished. 

Forest Service officials have stated more than once in public hearings that 
a vigorous and stable forest industry with profit opportunities comparable to 
those in other healthy fields of endeavor is needed to develop and make fullest 
utilization of the national forest products. Yet in practice Forest Service is not 
giving practical support to its statement. 

The fallacy of transaction analysis as a guide for determining profit rates is 
thrown into bold relief by the results obtained in the case of certain high-risk 
species. An allowance for risk is one of the stated objectives of the Forest Serv- 
ice. Again using California as an example, for such a stable species as ponderosa 
pine, a profit ratio of 12-15 percent is used, whereas for a high-risk species, such 
as white fir or incense cedar, the profit ratio used may be as low as 5 percent. 
If the results of a statistical procedure cannot be explained by an analysis based 
on commonsense, the chances are very strong the approach is wrong. No possible 
commonsense interpretation can justify this wide difference in profit ratios as be- 
tween stable and high-risk species. 

The responsibility of the Forest Service to afford buyers of national forest 
timber an opportunity to earn the necessary profits to keep abreast of new 
utilization and manufacturing techniques and to maintain steady employment 
of labor is as great as its responsibility for practicing good forestry in harvesting 
successive crops of timber from the lands in its charge. 
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In a timber resource review recently completed by the United States Forest 
Service the following aspects of the present forestry situation in the United 
States were stressed: 

(a) Continued expansion of the Nation’s economy is expected. 

(b) Potential demand for timber products is strikingly upward. 

(c) The United States must rely chiefly on domestic timber resources 

(d) The Nation has no excess of forest land. 

(ce) One fourth of the forest land is poorly stocked or nonstocked. 

(f) Timber quality is declining. 

(g) Timber growth is increasing. 

(h) One fourth of timber cut is not utilized. Of this last matter the 
report states, “Logging and plant residues can, of course, never be completely 
eliminated. However, reduction of unused residues is one effective way of 
making available timber supplies go farther. About 75 percent of the total 
timber cut is for sawlogs, and the proportion of timber cut which is un- 
utilized is higher for sawlogs than for any other major product. Here is 
where opportunity lies for supplementing timber supplies by complete utiliza- 
tion. 

In the penultimate paragraph the summary adds: “If we accept the assump- 
n that the population of the United States is going to keep on increas 
i at a rapid rate, and if we accept the estimates of potential timber demand at 

seriously—and you certainly can’t ignore them—it is going to require an inten 

fication of forestry effort above and beyond what most of us have visualized.” 

It is plain from the summary report that the Forest Service is convinced that 
he Nation's forestry effort must progress along two lines 

1. Increase timber growth-rates on primary forest land. 

2. Make better and more complete utilization of raw wood materials. 

Therefore, not only the timber appraisal policy but all timber management 
objectives and policies and practices should be designed to contribute to the 
growing of more wood per acre and use of all the wood harvested. 

An adequate return to the operator on invested capital, plus allowances for 
risk and the plant changes necessary for full utilization, is a necessary. 

An adequate return to the Government is one which serves to maintain stable 
communities in and near the national forests through stabilization of the local 
timber conversion industry. = 

The stumpage price should not be so high as to strangulate the dependent 
industry, nor so low as to give the buyers of national forest stumpage a market 
advantage over operators who own their own sources of materials. 

It should be remembered that if an appraised price or the final bid price results 
in a somewhat higher return to the purchaser than was intended by the chosen 
profit ratio, the Government later acquires a large portion of this profit through 
income taxes. 

Too great reliance on transaction analyses as a guide to a fair price will 
result in ever-increasing appraised prices. The eventual result will be the 
allowance of an extremely modest return even to the most efficient operator—the 
type who is most likely to be the successful bidder. This will be an inadequate 
allowance to the average operator. This condition now exists in many areas. 

To compete in the markets of the future, lumber and other woods products 
must be reasonably priced. A fairly large woods manufacturing organization, 
one which can finance and operate facilities necessary to manufacture and sell 
a variety of products which will utilize all the raw material in the tree, is 
required. 

The final step in an appraisal should then be the determination of a “fair” 
stumpage price, one which will afford the average operator an opportunity to 
recapture a fair return on his investment (6 to 10 percent after taxes) so that 
he may keep his plant modernized, make full utilization of the raw material, 
and give stability to his community, to his labor force and to local tax bases. 
The appraisal method proposed by the Forest Service will not accomplish this. 
The Congress should instruct the Departments to establish such appraisal prac- 
tices as will accomplish it. 

A list of affiliated companies and data on production and employment is 
attached. 

WESTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS, INC., 
By Perry A. THompson, Secretary-Manager. 
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ExHIpitT 1 


Vill operations affiliated with Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc. 


Number 
ber | employ- 
ries | e¢ fac- 


tories 


910 


llion board feet woods and m 


EXHIBIT 2 
REVIEW DRAFT OF THE PROPOSED ForEST SERVICE STUMPAGE APPRAISAL MANUAI 
An analysis by Myron Krueger 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The proposed Forest Service Stumpage Appraisal Manual is an attempt to 
make uniform, systematize, and bring up to date the important work of stumpage 
appraisals throughout the jurisdiction of the Forest Service. This is recognized 
as a worthy and proper piece of work. There are areas, however, in which the 
manual is lacking and in which the recommended procedures fall short of the 
stated objectives. This analysis aims at pointing out the important short 
comings. In doing so, one cannot separate stumpage appraisals, completely, 
from the subsequent timber sale practices. 

This analysis starts with a statement of the basie considerations which should 
apply in any attempt at stumpage appraisal. This is followed by a discussion 
of each of these basic considerations. While the basic considerations, herein 
discussed, could apply equally well to smaller divisions of Government, the dis- 
cussion is intended to apply primarily to the Government of the United States 
and more specifically to the United States Forest Service. 
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BASIC CONSIDERATIONS OF STUMPAGE APPRAISAL 


Responsibility of the Government. 

Recognition of the increasing coinpetition for Forest Service stumpage. 
Need for uniform policies in selling Forest Service stumpage. 

\ppraised stumpage price should be a fair market value. 

Appraised price should represent an adequate return to the Government 
Appraised price should result in the maintenance of a healthy industry. 
Sales of Forest Service stumpage should recognize sound silviculture, 


DISCUSSION 


1. Responsibility of the Government 

The Government is a creation of its citizens. It is a device to act for the good 
he majority of the citizens in all matters. Most of the bureaus of the Gov 
nment deal in services of one kind or another for the direct benefit of the 
The Forest Service, in company with other bureaus of the Govern 
charged with the sale of timber, the proceeds from which are an indirect 
henefit to the citizens. Even here the basic function of government must not be 
sight of. The highest possible stumpage returns to the Government ma) 
result in the maximization of benefits to the citizens. Stable conmunitie 
gainfully employed citizens constitute an important governmental objective 
fhe proposed manual does not adequately set forth this objective of the Gov 

ernment in its relation to stumpage appraisal procedures. 


Recognition of growing competition for Forest Service stumpage 
or many years the chief function of the Forest Service was that of 
i Now the Forest Service finds itself in the position of managing 
e of timber which is exerting an ever-increasing importance in the economie 
1 of many local communities. This situation will continue in acuteness 
in not a few instances will verge very close to a monopoly position for the 
Korest Service. When it is recognized that it is value added by manufacture 
that createst the greatest amount of national wealth, the Forest Service has a 
profound publie responsibility, so far as the timber conversion industries are¢ 
oneerned. Here again, this responsibility of the Forest Service should be a 


clearly stated governmental objective in connection with stumpage appraisals 


Veed for uniform policies in selling Forest Service stumpage 

The Forest Service has nationwide responsibilities for managing and selling 
timber from the lands entrusted to its care. The preparation of a manual set 
ting forth the principles and policies which should apply in the sale of Govern 
ment stumpage is a commendable discharge of its responsibilities As stated 
under General Considerations, above, the manual attempts to achieve this 
objective. 


ippraised stumpage price should be a fair market value 


\bsolutely no fault can be found with the statement in section 501.1 (1) 
fair market value is the price arrived at between a willing buyer and a willing 
seller when neither is under pressure or compulsion to consummate the trans- 
action.” An equally commendable statement of objectives is that of section 
DOLD (1): “All cost and selling value allowance in timber appraisals should be 
those applicable to an operation of average efficiency in the particular operating 
area and for the class of opertion for which the sale offering is suitable. In 
its determination of advertised stumpage rates the Forest Service does not seek 

share in profits resulting from the unusual individual efficiency, resourceful- 
ness, or energy. On the other hand, the Forest Service in its appraisals will not 
subsidize inefliciency through allowances for excessive costs or substandard 
sales realizations resulting from por marketing practices.” 

the foregoing objectives become very difficult of attainment because of the 
determination of a profit ratio (sec. 506.4 (3)) through the use of transaction 
analyses (sec. 506.6). When once a sawmill or other conversion plant is con- 
structed, the depreciation allowance partakes of the nature of an overhead cost. 
The manager or owner of such a plant will continue to operate even if he does 
not recover the full depreciation allowance. He just must have timber to make 
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at least some write-off of investment. The operator who is largely or wholly 
dependent on Forest Service stumpage will make a bid high enough to foresta 
expected or actual competition. On the other hand, the operator for whom the 
timber offered for sale by the Forest Service represents only a small percentage 
of that which he cuts from his own lands can afford to make a high bid to kee) 
out competition. Such bids are valueless as true indexes of an acceptable profit 
ratio from the standpoint of the long-range objectives of the operator. 

No presentation can be made as to the percentage of bids on past sales arising 
out of situations as described above. However with the competition as keen 
as it is, there is every reason to assume that such bidding patterns are frequent 
enough to affect subsequent stumpage appraisals in the same area. 

It is likewise logical to assume that the successful bidders for stumpage are, 
normally, those of above average efficiency. It is likely also that the successful 
bids are given greater weight than the unsuccessful bids in any transaction 
analysis. Even if all bids, successful and unsuccessful, were averaged, «as 
they should be if efficiency is not to be penalized, there would still be a tendency 
toward increasing appraised prices without any marked changes in the factors 
of costs and values. This results in each sale starting from a higher base (a 
praised price) than the preceding one, in any given locality. 

Recognition must be given to the fact that in a large percentage of timber 
sales in California, for example, the bid prices are even higher than the in 
creasing appraised prices. The Forest Service cannot be blamed for accepting 
the bid prices. Any other action would be an improper discharge of its respon 
sibilities. However it is possible that the bid prices would not be so high were 
the bidders allowed to start from a lower base or appraised price—a base which 
bears a constant relationship to average costs and values. Under the practice 
of transaction analysis, the point is reached, eventually, where only the operator 
of unusual efficiency can be the successful bidder. When this point is reached 
the stated objectives of the Forest Service no longer apply, for then the skillful 
operator is definitely penalized and the Forest Service is with equal definiteness 
participating in the profits of such an operator. 

The fallacy of transaction analysis as a guide for determining profit ratio 
is thrown into bold relief by the results obtained in the case of certain high risk 
species. An allowance for risk is one of the stated objectives of the Forest 
Service. Again using California as an example, for such a stable species as 
ponderosa pine, a profit ratio of 12 percent to 15 percent is used whereas for a 
high risk species, such as white fir, the profit ratio used may be as low as 5 
percent. Professor E. B. Wilson, Professor of Vital Statistics at Harvard Uni 
versity, once stated that if the results of any statitsical procedure cannot be 
explained by an analysis based on commonsense, the chances are very strong 
that the statistical approach is wrong. No possible commonsense interpretation 
can justify this wide difference in profit ratios as between stable and high risk 
species. : 

The manual is faulty in one other area of cost determination In section 509.4 
(1), the high cost of road development is pointed out. It is indicated that road 
construction constitutes a large part of the total cost of logging. Then in section 
509.4 (10) the appraiser is advised, in the case of operator-built roads, to compare 
actual costs with those estimated in the appraisal as a guide to future estimates. 
The implication is that future estimates must be made to conform to actual 
costs. Under such procedure, the inevitable result is that the efficient operator 
will be penalized for his efficiency. 

In reality, appraisal methods should be aimed largely at putting a floor under 
bidding (see discussion under point 5). In the calculations the real basis for 
profit allowance is not profit ratio but an adequate return on the necessary 
investment capital. Therefore if a profit ratio is to be utilized there should be 
frequent studies to relate profit ratio to return on invested capital. The profit 
ratio, so determined, should be changed only when it is clear that selling prices 
and costs of production are no longer bearing the same relationship to each othe: 
that applied when the study was made. In addition there should be constant 
study to determine whether sales experience is resulting in the maintenance of 
a healthy industry (see point 6), particularly in those communities which are 
largely dependent on those elements of the industry operating almost exclusively 
in the conversion of Forest Service stumpage. 


5. Appraised price should represent an adequate return to the Government 


An adequate return to the Government for stumpage is one which maintains 
stable communities adjacent to the national forests through stabilization of the 
local timber conversion industry. The stumpage price, on the one hand, should 
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not be so high as to strangulate industry, nor on the other hand should it be so 
low as to give the buyer of Forest Service stumpage a market advantage over 
those operators who own their sources of raw materials. In establishing ap 
praised prices, the Forest Service personnel charged with this activity should 
keep clearly in mind that a completely adequate return to the Government is not 
necessarily derived from an appraised price which yields the highest return 
from a given timber sale. It must be remembered that if an appraised price 
and the final bid price result in somewhat higher returns to the purchaser than 
was intended by the chosen profit ratio, the Government acquires a large portion 
of this profit through income taxes both on the purchasing company and on the 
stockholders of that company. Further elements of this point are discussed in 
the next section. 


6. The appraised price should result in the maintenance of a healthy industry 


It is clear from a reading of the proposed manual that it is the intent of the 
Forest Service that stumpage prices should not result in strangulation of the 
industry. However, as was pointed out in the discussion of point 4, too great 
a reliance on transaction analyses cannot result in other than ever-increasing 
appraised prices. The eventual effect is to allow an extremely modest return 
even to the most efficient operator—the type of operator who is likely to be 
the successful bidder. 

A healthy industry is one in which the bulk of the operators can pay good 
wages to its employees, while at the same time enjoying a good profit. Over and 
above this profit there must be an adequate financial allowance for technical 
advancement. Without this allowance for technical advancement and a good 
profit, there is no incentive for improvement in the utilization phase of conserva 
tion of an important resource. If the operator, through his skill and technical 
know-how, produces more than the average amount of profit while at the 
same time advancing the techniques of timber utilization, he should be allowed 
to enjoy this advantage for a reasonably long period. There should not be an 
almost immediate stumpage price advantage to the Forest Service because of 
this skill. Here again it is the tendency of the transaction analysis to penalize 
such an operator through an increase in the appraised prices on the next timber 
sale. However, it must again be pointed out that in a locality where there is 
keen competition among bidders, the bid price may be considerably above the 
appraised price. As was pointed’ out in the discussion under point 4, the Forest 
Service cannot be blamed for this situation. Nevertheless, there is no reason 
why bidding should start from a base, the height of which is founded on ques- 
tionable premises. 

7. Sales of Forest Service stumpage should recognize silviculture 

Sound silviculture is undoubtedly the objective of the Stumpage Appraisal 
Manual. However there may be two areas in which sound silviculture is over- 
looked. Stands, ripe for the ax and with high percentages of high-risk spe- 
cies may be withheld from development because of arbitrarily chosen minimum 
stumpage prices. However, of much greater importance is the sale of insect- 
killed, diseased, or windthrown timber. In these cases, stand sanitation should 
become the paramount objective. The determination of an appraised price 
should be of secondary importance. Here some quick, easy method of price 
determination should be possible. Where there is likely to be competition for 
stumpage of this category, some reasonable percentage of stumpage prices for 
sound timber on similar sales in the general area could well be used as the 
appraised price or the price at which bidding would start. If the timber is 
within the operating area of an operator with a good record of handling Forest 
Service stumpage but who is likely to be the sole bidder, the stumpage price or 
prices which should apply could be arrived at through negotiation. A written 
record of all points of the negotiation should be sufficient to protect the Forest 
Service from criticism in disposing of stumpage that can correctly be classified 
as distressed stumpage. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The all-important objective of the Forest Service with respect to timber 
management is conservation of the timber resource—conservation in the highest 
sense of that much-abused term. Conservation as applied to timber has two 
aspects—highest possible continuous productivity of the soil on which the 
timber grows and most complete utilization of the timber cut, consistent with 
sound economics. The latter phase of conservation means the investment of rela- 
tively large amounts of capital in advancing the techniques of utilization. The 
Forest Service, in the sale of its stumpage, has a responsibility in this phase, 
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equally as great as that which applies for the timber growing phase. T! 
stumpage prices must not cause this phase of conservation to become in 
| ~ ple of achievement. 
In this analysis an attempt has been made to rationalize the viewpoint that tl 
ds advocated by the manual result eventually in unduly high stumpa 
prices which ignore community stabilization as being a desirable obje 
Government Perhaps criticism on this point should be directed at tl 
s which is responsible for setting governmental policy. Without a clea 
from the Congress, Forest Service personnel naturally find it mu 
» defend timber sale administration based on “highest possible stumpag 
rather than “community stabilization.’ Be that as it may, the importa! 
relationship of Forest Service stumpage to the local economy cannot contin 
een pointed out under General Considerations, above, stumpage ay 
ot be completely divorced from the end product—timber sales. 
are inequities or criticisms resulting from stumpage appraisal met! 
‘could be corrected by provision for review boards within each admin 
recion of the Forest Service. Whether the points at issue be excessive] 
es, too rigid administration of timber sales, or rapid negotia 
distressed stumpage, such review boards would provide fo 
nd rapid solution of the problem. 
eriticism which can be made of the manual is that al 
ance is placed on the validity of past transaction prices 
di of acceptable returns to an operator. Studies are needed to show 
hat any chosen profit ratio will result in a suitable return on the investment 
th due consideration for the risk involved, and for the necessity of providins 
nture capital for technical advancement 
The manual is a necessity from the standpoint of the Forest Service, in order 
achieve uniformity as between administrative regions and as between na 
: of the same administrative region. The manual should be writte! 
ration with the industry which is so essential to the conversion 
rvice stumpave. Those elements of the industry, largely or wholly 
dependent on Forest Service stumpage, must have an inducement for continued 
cal advancement, which is not materially less than that which applies 


hat portion of the industry, largely or wholly dependent on self-owned 


MYRON KRUEGER. 
JANUARY 13, 1956. 


ExuIBit 3 
{Editorial from the Timberman, February 1956] 
LARGE OR SMALL TIMBER SALES? 


How large should Government timber sales be? Over what period should they 
extend? Increasing competition for timber and rising stumpage prices have 
brought more attention to these policy questions. There are fundamental factors 

‘onsider in deciding on the answers. 

These factors were discussed by Prof. John Zivnuska, School of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of California, at the recent Society of American Foresters’ conference in 
Portland, Oreg. 

“The development of the whole log barker proved to be the trigger which has 
set off a revolutionary change in the orientation of our Pacific coast forest indus- 
tries,” he said. “The way was opened for combining solid wood and fiber utiliza- 
tion of the same raw material—_of the same log.” Integrated operations, with a 
variety of products have appeared. 

However, despite the development of the large-scale integrated, operations, 
a hicher percentage of our lumber is cut in small mills now than 15 vears ago. 
“The lumber industry is still the backhone of the Pacific coast forest economy. 
With the reduction of the old-growth timber stands, this western lumber indus- 
try has been following the historic path of the United States lumber industry— 
a progressive disintegration into smaller and weaker units.” 

At the same time, the demand for lumber has been expanding. However, the 
market for lumber has not expanded with this increase in demand, due primarily 
to the rapid rise in production costs and selling price. “Larger markets can be 
captured if costs can be held down, while a failure to check this trend of rising 
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osts can lead to lumber’s relegation to a secondary position,’ warned economis 
ynuska, 
Full, integrated utilization is a fundamental approach to the cost problem 


han half of the wood content of 


uber shipped from the mill represents less tha 
logs, and a very much lower proportion of the total volume of wood produced 
the forest, The balance must help pay for costs. 
fhe company or industry which continues to throw away from half to two 
hirds of an increasingly expensive raw material cannot reasonably exy. 
¢ or prosperous future. These problems of maintaining economical forestry 
d logging operations are even more pronounced for the other solid wood pro 
icts such as plywood, shingles, and poles, when considered as nonintegrated 
stries.”’ With delivered pulpwood representing more than half of the total 
ost of pulp, the trends in wood costs are also of vital concern to the pulp industry 
Successful and impressive programs of integrated utilization 


have developed in 
ymipanies Which originally were limited to very different single product lin 
iber, plywood, or pulp. Zivnuska said that all had the ability to develop: 
1. An assured large volume timber supply 
2. Good access to risk capital, whether from earnings or ot! 
3. A large enough volume of operation for producti 
i, A sufficiently large volume of each of the integra 
the necessary market development. 
\n intermediate stage of integrated utilization has been developing in ma 


medium- and some small-sized operations. Commonly, it involves the production 


of chips for pulping as a supplement to lumber manufactur Log trading ai 

angements and the operation of concentration yards are other important inter 
ediate devices, 

rhe present intermediate stage of integration may be the breeding ground 


4 


vy additional large, fully integrated concerns. Through mergers, purchase, or 


her business devices the present working arrangements between a number of 


separate concerns may be formalized and brought under one manacement 
Zivnuska said. It is possible that the system of working arrangements between 
separate concerns may in itself prove to be an effective long-term competitor due 
» ndvantages of flexibility and intimate owner control of each phase of o 
ation. 

In this struggle for growth and integration, the requirement of an assured 
rge volume timber supply is likely to play the determining role,” declared 
Zivnuska. About 14 percent of commercial forest land in the Pacific Coast 
States is in large private holdings. Nearly twice this amount is in holdings of 

Ss than 5,000 acres each. The establishment of permanent, dependable timber 
upply relationships between lands now in small private holdings and integrated 
utilization markets must be achieved 

“Tlowever, the most important element for determining the size of our future 
forest economy is to be found in the publie forest lands. The 8414 million acre 
of commercial forest land in public ownership in these 3 States represents 55 
ercent of their total commercial forest area. The further development of 
ntegrated utilization on the Pacific coast will be determined to an important 
degree by the extent to which these public lands can furnish the assured supplies 

timber which are basic to the complex organizations and heavy capital require 
ments involved in full integrated utilization. There is here a most difficult 
question in public policy. 

“The sale of public timber on a short period basis and in small quantities 
tends to increase competitive bidding and to give the small operator a chance 
to buy stumpage. These are important objectives for public resource manage 


pel 


ment in a democratic society. However, the public resource management agencies 
Iso have a responsibility to manage the resource so that it will make the 

iximum contribution to the regional and national economy Wood processed 
through integrated utilization generates far more employment and income than 
the same quantity of wood utilized in single purpose meern furthermore 
as has been argued earlier, for the forest product industries to hold and expand 
their markets they must achieve the operating economies of integrated utiliza 

Unless the public timber can be used to foster the development of inte 

ited forest product industries, the western f | il 
to make its full contribution to the expanding economy of the Pacific coast 
according to Zivnuska. 

Obviously, timber sales will always have a wide range in size However, there 


re opportunities to adjust their average size and period, Present timber sal 


re lt resource \ ! wr 


76321—56—pt. 1—_—8 
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policy of the United States Forest Service serves as a general reminder to loca 
administrators that the resource is to be managed for the welfare of the locality 
and the Nation. It permits a wide variation in interpretation as to what types 
of timber sales are best. 

Should the Forest Service have a more specific policy designed to encourage an 
integrated industry? A policy question of such importance deserves full and 
open debate. The administrators of the public forest resource cannot avoid 
making many influential, and often vital, decisions relative to the nature o} 
timber sales. They should be given all assistance possible to see that these 
difficult decisions are wisely made. 


COMMENTS BY WESTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS, INC., ON THE ATTACHED Ep! 
TORIAL PUBLISHED IN THE FEBRUARY 1956 ISSUE OF THE TIMBERMAN, CONCERNING 
JoHN ZIVNUSKA’S PAPER 


Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc., officers and employees have stated 
to the Forest Service and to congressional committees numerous times that 
Forest Service objectives and policy, as stated in the timber management manua! 
were sound. 

The following management objectives appear many times, in different phrase 
ology, throughout the manual sections on objectives, policy and general instru: 
tions to field officers: 

1. Timber is to be used in accord with laws and regulations so as to make 
the resource of the greatest permanent usefulness to the people of the 
United States. 

2. Timberlands are to be managed in accord with good silvicultural prac 
tices, which will 

(a) Produce maximum crops of timber : 
(b) Create favorable conditions of waterflow : 
(c) Furnish continuous supply of timber for use, i. e., sustained yield. 

3. The timber produced in continuing annual crops is to be harvested and 
used in ways to provide maximum stability of dependent communities, homes, 
jobs and tax bases; in short, to give the greatest permanent benefit to the 
public. 

The Chief Forester and his top administrative officers have repeatedly empha- 
sized these long-range objectives. In addition they have said that, since the 
Government is not in the manufacturing business, a stable and reasonably pros- 
perous woods manufacturing industry was needed to harvest the continuous 
crops of timber being grown on the national forest lands. 

Some field practices and some of the instructions which govern field personnel 
are not designed to contribute to the stated objectives but will work against 
their accomplishment. 

Competition is increasing. If Forest Service insists on using transaction prices 
as a guide to market value, the gap between appraisal price and the bid (trans- 
action) price will become progessively smaller. Finally only the most favorably 
situated mills will survive. 

The inevitable upward curve of appraised prices will, as it certainly has in 
the past 15 years, reduce lumber’s ability to meet competition from substitute 
materials. When that happens, lumber demand will decrease and the Govern- 
ment timber will not make maximum contribution to either local, State or 
National economy, for such conditions will not support the fully integrated pro- 
duction programs needed. 

Zivnuska’s paper makes the above conclusions quite clear. The editorial digest 
of Zivnuska’s paper points forcibly and directly to the need for a full review 
of Forest Service policies. The dependent lumber industry should have a full 
part in such review. 

WESTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS, INC., 
By Perry A. THOMPSON, 
Secretary-Manager. 
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(The following additional statement was subsequently received for 
the record.) 


STATEMENT TO THE SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE SENATE INTERIOR 
AND HOUSE GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS COMMITTEES 


INTRODUCTION 


Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc., is an association of sawmill companies 
who are fully or substantially dependent on Government-owned timber, princi 
pally national-forest timber, for their raw material. Each and every member is 
therefore, directly and vitally concerned with the objectives, general policies, and 
practices which guide the Federal officials who administer the Federal timber 
sales programs. 

The association submitted a written statement to the joint committee at its 
hearing in Redding, Calif., on November 14, 1955. This additional statement is 
intended to supplement that testimony and introduce additional evidence for the 
onsideration of the committee. 

The primary reason for asking that this additional statement be considered by 
the joint committee and made a part of the record is that the United States 
Forest Service recently submitted to selected lumber industry representatives for 
review and comment the latest review draft of its proposed Stumpage Appraisal 
Manual. This association was one of those selected by the chief forester to 
analyze and comment on the review draft. We are also sending separate and 

ore detailed comments directly to the chief forester. 

Prices for timber in the West have advanced much more in the last dozen years 
than have prices for most other commodities. Government timber (or stumpage) 
prices for ponderosa pine, for illustration, were, during the ears 1940 to 1945, in 
the range of $2 to $5 per thousand feet. They now range from lows of approxi 
mately $12 per thousand feet (in remote areas) to highs of $35 per thousand feet 
and more. Douglas-fir stumpage prices ranged from $1 to $4 per thousand feet 
in the early period. They now run from $6 to $60 per thousand feet. White fir 
prices have increased from 50 cents to highs of $10 per thousand feet. 

Needless to say, these timber or-stumpage prices are reflected in the very high 
prices of finished products, prices which the general public must pay. Since the 
Government is by far the biggest single seller of timber in Western United States, 
it must bear major responsibility for this too rapid rise in timber prices. 

Government foresters frequently say that those operators who claim their 
timber appraisals are too high want profits assured or want to eliminate com- 
petition for Government timber. Neither statement is true. Mill owners who 
depend on Government lands for their timber supplies want an opportunity to 
make a normal, reasonable profit. In order that they have such an opportunity 
the Government’s timber value appraisal, which becomes the advertised price, 
and the lowest price at which the timber can be sold, must provide for it. 

There is at present competitive bidding on perhaps 75 percent of all western 
Government timber offerings. Lumbermen recognize they must compete and do 
not object to competition. They do want the bidding to start at a level which 
provides a reasonable profit opportunity. A Government “for the people” should 
never refuse its citizens such reasonable opportunities for success; rather it 
should encourage and assist them to maintain stable operations. 

Competition does finally establish the market price. However, where timber 
is offered for sale at a price which provides opportunity for all average operators 
to participate in the bidding, experience shows each will occasionally become 
the successful bidder. 


COMMENTS ON REVIEW Drart oF Forest Service TIMBER APPRAISAL MANUAL 


We have first pointed out wherein “Part 1—Objectives” of the new review 
draft policy differs from the long-established policy of the Forest Service. We 
find that much of the review-draft policy is based on faulty premises. 


Logie or 
onclusion is only as sound as its premise. 
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I. PROPOSED APPRAISAL OBJECTIVE IS RADICALLY CHANGED FROM 

A. Former objective: “No profit is guaranteed by the Forest Service. It 
necessary, therefore, not only to appraise on the basis of a fair net return to th 
operator but to include an additional amount varying according to the ris 
involved to protect the profit and make more probable its realization. What the 
appraiser really estimates, therefore, is a profit margin made up of these tw 
parts. An equitable proiit margin based upon ordinary management and average 
lu is essential in every stumpage appraisal. The aim will be to make possibl 
a fair industrial return to the average operator proportioned to the risks an 
commercial standing of the business, not the speculative or unearned reward « 
the shrewd investor.” 

I. Sustained yield, Public Law 273, which includes this objective: 
mote the stability of forest industries, of employment, of communities, a 
taxable forest wealth, through continuous supplies of timber; in order 
vide for a continuous and ample supply of forest products; ; 


If, BOTH FORMER AND PROPOSED POLICY PROPOSI lO OFFER TIMBER AT A 


MARKET VALUI 


A. Former method of arriving at fair market price was to appraise on a basi 
that would permit “a fair industrial return to the average operator,” and whic! 
would include an “additional amount” to cover risk. 

B. The new proposed method of arriving at a fair market value for timbe 
is premised on the supposition that transaction, or high bid prices for national 
forest timber are “arrived at between a willing buyer and a willing seller wher 
neither is under pressure or compulsion to consumate the transaction.” Logic 
only as sound as its premises. In the great majority of sales of national-fores 
timber the premises on which the proposed policy of appraisal is based are n 
sound. 

There is competition—stilf competition—for perhaps 75 percent of the offer 
ings of western national-forest timber. Usually most of the bidders do not 
have alternate sources of timber supplies. Most bidders are under stron 
compulsion to succeed in bidding, for they have made their investments ir 
plant and logging equipment primarily to harvest national-forest timber 
Such bidders have no alternative—they must buy Government timber regardless 
of price. Should they fail to buy the timber needed to keep their operations 
going they must soon liquidate their investment. To assume that these dependent 
operators are free from compulsion is a gross error. 

The new method proposed ignores the fact that an increasing number oft 
bidders, usually the larger companies, enter bidding with big advantages en 
joyed by reason (1)-of ownership of substantial quantities of private timbe1 
(2) of ownership or control of remanufacturing facilities, (3) of proximity 
to markets for waste and byproducts, (4) of character of plant ownership 
(mills owned by housing construction firms, by tax-free institutions, ete.), (5) of 
the species composition of the timber offerings (some companies have sales 
outlets for incense cedar, some have none; some companies have better markets 
for white fir than others: some mills are equipped to cut the maximum quantity 
of Douglas-fir dimension from logs, whereas the typical “pine” mill cannot), (6) 
of year-long employment and favorable working conditions; the many smaller 
mills located in remote working circles cannot offer year-long employment; mosi 
larger companies offer employees improved social conditions; smaller companies 
cannot; these factors do not have the same effect on the prospective buyers 
abilities to pay for timber. 

The new proposed method fails to recognize the fact that in most areas in th 
West, mill capacity exceeds the raw material supply i. e., timber which is offered 
for sale, and that a survival race is in progress. This struggle between mills, 
which will continue for some years, combined with Forest Service use of trans: 
tion prices as a guide to a fair market price, has created an artificial price leve 
for national-forest timber sold. Such a price may be called the market price bu 
it certainly cannot, in the long run, be called a fair or a reasonable market price 
to be used as the minimum appraised price. 

The Forest Service fails to recognize the fact that the favorably situated mills 
usually the larger mills in central locations with large reserves of privately owned 
timber, can afford to haul logs up to distances of 150 to 200 miles. This enables 
them to compete for more timber offerings made by the Forest Service, frequently 
in several working circles. The average small mill located close to the timber 
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en cannot compete over a wide area—thus has fewer opportunities to bid on 

mber offerings. Records show the most favorably situated mills are going far 
her and farther from processing plant location to bid on timber, thus threatening 

ie plant investment located within or adjacent to national-forest timber areas 

The new proposed policy gives inadequate weight to the fact that when mill 

pacity eventually is concentrated in fewer ownerships, many small mills will 

forced to close. Asa result of these closings Community sources of manpower 

‘emergeney fire fighting and for other seasonal forest work will disappear and 
social dislocations in woods communities and in local labor forces will follow 

When the Forest Service first began to use the transaction, evidence, or bid 

rice aS a gage to the fair market price, stumpage or timber prices were quite 
table and had been for a long time. After price controls were removed in 1945 
tumpage or timber prices at once began to rise. In the years from 1945 to the 

resent, stumpage or timber prices have been very unstable. Forest Service has 
nored this fundamental change in the timber-price situation and now proposes 
to adopt, as policy regulation and over the protests of industry, an appraisal prac 
ce not suited to present conditious and trends. 

A large increase in the volume of timber-sales business came upon the Forest 
Service with great suddenness. It would appear, because of the change from that 
fa public service organization to a public-agency sales organization, the Forest 
Service concluded a change in basic policy was needed. Being human it is unde 
standable that forest officials should attempt to conduct sales largely on the lines 
of private enterprise with the objective of producing the largest amount of dollar 
return possible each year. But, such a policy is not necessarily good public 
policy, nor the best policy in the interest of all of the people. 

The former Forest Service timber-management objective policy of continuous 
harvesting of timber crops in ways designed to stabilize communities, wood- 
oducts supply, employment and tax bases, which are the foundation of all good 
economic policy, differs radically from the new proposed policy. The new pro 
posed policy will resuit in getting the greatest possible dollar revenue for that 
timber which is sold from the Nation’s forest lands, but is certain to have serious 
dverse effects on local economy, degree of utilization of available raw material 
nd, certainly, on the continuous harvesting of timber crops in the less valuable 
species. Another, and even more serious adverse effect on the general forestry 
program, will be the resulting increase in lumber prices. Lumber is already 
hard put to hold large portions of its markets against competition of substitutes. 
Should substitutes take over additional substantial portions of the lumber 
markets all forestry would face economic difficulties. This could well result 
in shifting more of the cost of watershed protection and watershed management 
to the Government. Stable communities of gainfully employed citizens consti 
tute an important and practical Government economic objective. The new 
timber appraisal proposed policy, which considers dollars in the public treasury 
f mostimportance, is one that will not stand the test of good economics, nor of 
good public business, for value added by continuous harvest and complete manu- 
facture of raw material creates the greatest amount of national wealth. 

The Federal Government and the Forest Service should now decide which 
one of the conflicting principles they are going to follow. The public and the 
timber-products manufacturing industries have a big stake in the matter, for 
i many western communities the Forest Service has close to a monopoly posi- 
min timber supply. 

The new proposed manual does not adequately set forth the basic objectives of 
the Government’s program. This is necessary before it is possible to fully 
evaluate the proposed stumpage appraisal procedures. We hope the Congress, 
working through appropriate committees and legislation, will thoroughly investi 
rate this problem, establish the needed basic objectives, and set forth the broad 
policy which should guide administration officers. The following discussions 
and explanations are offered for consideration by your joint committee members. 

The new proposed policy states—that “the fair market value of standing 
timber is determined by many decisions (or high bids) of individual pur 
chasers”—of national forest timber. The Forest Servcie says it “is seeking to 
ascertain, rather than to set, stumpage or timber prices and profit opportunities 
in this lumber industry.” 

It is our conviction that the adoption of such a method of calculating fair 
market price for Government timber is not good business nor good Government 
business; that it will prevent the establishment of the strong and stable lumber 
products manufacturing industry which is necessary to harvest and fully utilize 
the annual crops of timber grown on Government lands; that it will not result 
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in continuous year after year harvesting of the timber crops; that it will 
bring about the maximum stability of local communities, job sources, tax bases 
and supplies of essential wood products. 

Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc., has often stated, and no one has ever 
challenged the statement, that, other things being equal, companies owning 
substantial quantities of timber on lands adjoining and frequently intermingled 
with national forest timber, have a big advantage over non-timber-owning com- 
panies when bidding for the public timber. Consequently, when these two classes 
of mill owners compete, the resulting transaction, or high-bid price is seldon 
a reliable gage of what constitutes a fair market price. It can be said to be 
market price, but it is a price which only the fortunate, timber-owning bidders 
ean afford to pay year after year. It is often an unfair price to the non-timbe 
owning mills because, if such a relatively high price had to be paid for timber 
supplies over a period of several years it would force the business to close. 

The above statements are in accord with opinions of some Forest Servi 
officials. United States Forest Service appraisers have long recognized the fact 
that the lumber industry is a high-risk business. Julian Rothery, who was fo 
many years the chief timber appraiser for the United States Forest Service 
wrote in a report that “under the best conditions, some risk is always presen 
and the lumber industry is particularly risky and may, in fact, be classified a 
semihazardous. A study by the National City Bank of New York some time ag 
showed that in the great depression the lumber industry was among the first 
to go down, and that it went lower and recovered more slowly than any othe! 
major industry.” 

“Those risks which cannot be eliminated or insured must be provided for 
The recognized method of doing this is to set, through appraisals, a value o1 
standing timber that will provide a liberal margin for risk, or profit and risk 
This appraisal then provides for the uncertainties inherent in the forest indus 
tries, and is the inducement to undertake risks. Some of it is normally captured 
as profit—and profits in good years must carry the losses of poor years. It is : 
mistake to look at a liberal allowance for profit and risk, and decide it will all 
be translated into profit—it may, for a while, but such a margin must serve iis 
a buffer against the unpredictable fluctuations of the business cycle, and the 
many specific risks attaching to the lumber industry. 

“The typical risk-free investments are those in United States Government 
bonds, and those in the highest grade State, municipal, and some corporate 
bonds, yielding today approximately 3 percent. Competitive industry. espe- 
cially the more risky types, is often capitalized at rates 3 to 4 times a safe 
rate of interest. New ventures, where no experience is at hand as to quality 
of timber and costs, are more hazardous than going concerns where good datz 
are available.” 

The lumber products industries are a major segment of the Pacific coast 
State’s economy and the manner in which public timber is managed is of vital 
importance to this area. Unless the huge volume of national forest timber is 
wisely integrated into the established dependent wood manufacturing industries, 
full utilization of the raw wood material will not be accomplished. 

Forest Service officials have stated more than once in public hearings that a 
vigorous and stable forest industry with profit opportunities comparable to those 
in other healthy fields of endeavor is needed to develop and make fullest utiliza- 
tion of the national forest products. Yet in practice Forest Service is not giving 
practical support of its statement. 

The fallacy of transaction analysis as a guide for determining profit rates is 
thrown into bold relief by the results obtained in the case of certain high-risk 
species. An allowance for risk is one of the stated objectives of the Forest 
Service. Again using California as an example, for such a stable species as 
ponderosa pine, a profit ratio of 12 to 15 percent is used, whereas for a high-risk 
species, such as white fir or incense cedar, the profit ratio used may be as low 
as 5 percent. If the results of a statistical procedure cannot be explained by 
an analysis based on commonsense, the chances are very strong the approach is 
wrong. No possible commonsense interpretation can justify this wide difference 
in profit ratios as between stable and high-risk species. 

The responsibility of the Forest Service to afford buyers of national forest 
timber an opportunity to earn the necessary profits to keep abreast of new 
utilization and manufacturing techniques and to maintain steady employment 
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labor is as great as its responsibility for practicing good forestry in harvest 
ng successive crops of timber from the lands in its charge. 

In a timber resource review recently completed by the United States Forest 
service the following aspects of the present forestry situation in the United 

ites were stressed : 

(a) Continued expansion of the Nation’s economy is expected. 

(b) Potential demand for timber products is strikingly upward. 

(c) The United States must rely chiefly on domestic timber resources, 

(d) The Nation has no excess of forest land. 

(e) One fourth of the forest land is poorly stocked or nonstocked. 

(f) Timber quality is declining. 

(g) Timber growth is increasing. 

(h) One fourth of timber cut is not utilized. Of this last matter the report 
tates, “Logging and plant residues can, of course, never be completely eliminated 
However, reduction of unused residues is one effective Way of making available 
timber supplies go farther. About 75 percent of the total timber cut is for 
sawlogs, and the proportion of timber cut which is unutilized is higher for 
sawlogs than for any other major product. Here is where opportunity lies for 
supplementing timber supplies by complete utilization. 

In the penultimate paragraph the summary adds: “If we accept the assump- 
tion that the population of the United States is going to keep on increasing at a 
rapid rate, and if we accept the estimates of potential timber demand at all 
seriously—and you certainly can’t ignore them—it is going to require an intensi 
fication of forestry effort above and beyond what most of us have visualized.” 

It is plain from the summary report that the Forest Service is convinced that 
the Nation’s forestry effort must progress along two lines : 

1. Increase timber growth rates on primary forest land. 

2. Make better and more complete utilization of raw wood materials. 

Therefore, not only the timber-appraisal policy, but all timber management 
objectives and policies and practices should be designed to contribute to the 
growing of more wood per acre and use of all the wood harvested. 

An adequate return to the operator on invested capital, plus allowances for 
risk and the plant changes necessary for full utilization, is a necessity. 

An adequate return to the Government is one which serves to maintain stable 
communities in and near the national forests through stabilization of the local 
timber-conversion industry. 

The stumpage price should not be so high as to strangulate the dependent in 
dustry, nor so low as to give the buyers of national forest stumpage a market 
advantage over operators who own their own sources of materials. 

It should be remembered that if an appraised price or the final bid price re 
sults in a somewhat higher return to the purchaser than was intended by the 
chosen profit ratio, the Goverfiment later acquires a large portion of this profit 
through income taxes. 

Too great reliance on transaction analyses as a guide to a fair price will result 
in ever-increasing appraised prices. The eventual result will be the allowance 
of an extremely modest return even to the most efficient operator—the type who 
is most likely to be the successful bidder. This will be an inadequate allowance 
to the average operator. This condition now exists in many areas. 

To compete in the markets of the future, lumber, and other woods products 
must be reasonably priced. A fairly large woods manufacturing organization, 
one which can finance and operate facilities necessary to manufacture and sell a 
variety of products which will utilize all the raw material in the tree, is required. 

The final step in an appraisal should then be the determination of a fair 
stumpage price, one which will afford the average operator an opportunity to 
recapture a fair return on his investment (6 to 10 percent after taxes) so that he 
may keep his plant modernized, make full utilization of the raw material, and 
give stability to his community, to his labor force, and to local tax bases. The 
appraisal method proposed by the Forest Service will not accomplish this. The 
Congress should instruct the departments to establish such appraisal practices 
as will accomplish it. 

A list of affiliated companies and data on production and employment is at- 
tached. 
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IoxXHIBIT 1 


tions affiliated with Western Lumber Manufacturers, Ine. 


woods and 


EXHIBIT 
rHE ProPosep Forest SERVICE STUMPAGE APPRAISAL MANUA 
An Analysis by Myron Krueger 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The proposed Forest Service Stumpage Appraisal Manual is an attempt 
make uniform, systematize, and bring up to date the important work of stum| 
age appraisals throughout the jurisdiction of the Forest Service. This is recog 
nized as a worthy and proper piece of work. There are areas, however, in which 
the manual is lacking and in which the recommended procedures fall short of the 
stated objectives. This analysis aims at pointing out the important shortcoming 
In doing so, one cannot separate stumpage appraisals, completely, from the sub- 
sequent timber-sale practices. 

fhis analysis starts with a statement of the basic considerations which 
Should apply in any attempt at stumpage appraisal. This is followed by a 
discussion of each of these basic considerations. While the basic considerations, 
herein discussed, could apply equally well to smaller divisions of Government, thi 
discussion is intended to apply primarily to the Government of the United States 
ind more specifically to the United States Forest Service. 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS OF STUMPAGE APPRAISAI 


Responsibility of the Government. 
2. Recognition of the increasing competition for Forest Service stumpage. 
3. Need for uniform policies in selling Forest Service stumpage. 


Appraised stumpage price should be a fair market value. 


} 
} 
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\ppraised price should represent al adequate ret 
\ppraised price should result in the maintenance o 
Sales of Forest Service stumpage should rer nize 


DISCUSSION 


Responsibility of the Government 


fhe Government is a creation of its citizens. It is a device to act for the good 
the majority of the citizens in all matters. Most of the bureaus of the Gov 
ment deal in services of one kind or another for the direct benefit of the 
ens. The Forest Service, in company with other bureaus of the Government 
chargged with the sale of timber, the proceeds from which are an indirect 
fit to the citizens. Even here the basic function of Government must not 


ost sight of. The highest possible stuimpage returns to the Governinent ma 


result in the maximization of benefits to the citizens Stabie comimunitic 
gainfully employed citizens constitute an important governmental objective 
» proposed manual does not adequately set forth this objective of the Govern 


ent in its relations to stuinpage appraisal procedures. 
Recognition OF growing competition fer rorest Nervice stumpade 


many years the chief function of the Forest Service was that of cu 
p. Now the Forest Service finds itself in the position of mat 


“gl 
timber Which is exerting an ever-increasing importance in the econ 
any local communities. This situation will continue in acuten 
a few instances will verge very close to a monopoly position for 
vice, When it is recognized that it is value added by manuf 
ates the greatest amount of national wealth, the Forest Service has 

ound publie responsibility, so far as the timber conversion industries are 
cerned. Here again, this responsibility of the Forest Service should be a cle: 

tated governmental objective in connection with stumpage appraisals 

Veed for uniform policies in se lling forest Service sti nipage 

The Forest Service has nationwide responsibilities for managing 
timber from the lands entrusted to its care. The preparation of 

etting forth the principles and policies which should apply in the 
ernment stumpage is a commendable discharge of its responsibilities 
und general considerations, above, the manual atteiipts to achieve 
ective. 

{ppraised stumpage price should be a fair market value 

Absolutely no fault can be found with the statement in section 501.1 
“Fair market value is the price arrived at between a willing buyer and a w 
eller when neither is under pressure or compulsion to consumate the tra 

on.” An equally commendable statement of objectives is that of section 5 

1): “All cost and selling value allowance in timber appraisal] hould be 
ipplicable to an operation of average efficiency in the particular operating 
and for the class of operation for which the sale offering is suitable 
letermination of advertised stumpage rates the Forest Service does not 
hare in profits resulting from the unusual individual efficiency, resourcefulness, 

energy. On the other hand, the Forest Service in its appraisals will noi 
ubsidize inefficiency through allowances for excessive costs or substandard 
ales realizations resulting from poor marketing practices.” 

The foregoing objectives become very diflicult of attainment because of the 
determination of a profit ratio (sec. 506.4 (3)) through the use of transaction 
analyses (sec, 50.6). When once a sawmill or other conversion plant is con 
structed, the depreciation allowance partakes of the nature of an overhead cost 
Che manager or owner of such a plant will continue to operate even if he does 
not recover the full depreciation allowance. He just must have timber to make 
at least some writeoff of investment. The operator who is largely or wholly 
dependent on Forest Service stumpage will make a bid high enough to forestall 
expected or actual competition. On the other hand, the operator for whom the 
timber offered for sale by the Forest Service represents only a small percentage 
of that which he cuts from his own lands can afford to make a high bid to keep 
out competition. Such bids are valueless as true indexes of an acceptable profit 
ratio from the standpoint of the long-range objectives of the operator. 

No presentation can be made as to the percentage of bids on past sales 
arising out of situations as described above. However, with the competition 
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as keen as it is, there is every reason to assume that such bidding patterns ; 
frequent enough to affect subsequent stumpage appraisals in the same area. 

[t is likewise logical to assume that the successful bidders for stumpage a1 
normally, those of above average efficiency. It is likely also that the successf 
bids are given greater weight than the unsuccessful bids in any transacti: 
analysis. Even if all bids, successful and unsuccessful, were averaged, as they 
should be if efficiency is not to be penalized, there would still be a tenden 
toward increasing appraised prices without any marked changes in the facto 
of costs and values. This results in each sale starting from a higher ba 
(apraised price) than the preceding one, in any given locality. 

Recognition must be given to the fact that in a large percentage of timber sal 
in California, for example, the bid prices are even higher than the increasing 
appraised prices. The Forest Service cannot be blamed for accepting the bid 
prices. Any other action would be an improper discharge of its responsibilities 
However, it is possible that the bid prices would not be so high were the bidders 
allowed to start from a lower base or appraised price—a base which bears 
constant relationship to average costs and values. Under the practice of tran 
action analysis, the point is reached, eventually, where only the operator of 
unusual efficiency can be the successful bidder. When this point is reached 
the stated objectives of the Forest Service no longer apply, for then the skillfu 
operator is definitely penalized and the Forest Service is with equal detiniteness 
participating in the profits of such an operator. 

The fallacy of transaction analysis as a guide for determining profit ratio is 
thrown into bold relief by the results obtained in the case of certain high risk 
species. An allowance for risk is one of the stated objectives of the Forest 
Service. Again using California as an example, for such a stable species as 
ponderosa pine, a profit ratio of 12 to 15 percent is used whereas for a high-risk 
species, such as white fir, the profit ratio used may be as low as 5 percent. Prot 
KE. B. Wilson, professor of vital statistics at Harvard University, once stated 
that if the results of any statistical procedure cannot be explained by an analysis 
based on commonsense, the chances are very strong that the statistical approach 
is wrong. No possible commonsense interpretation can justify this wide diffe: 
ence in profit ratios as between stable and high-risk species. 

The manual is faulty in one other area of cost determination. In section 
509.4 (1), the high cost of road development is pointed out. It is indicated that 
road construction constitutes a large part of the total cost of logging. Then 
in section 509.4 (10), the appraiser is advised, in the case of operator-built roads, 
to compare actual costs with those estimated in the appraisal as a guide to future 
estimates. The implication is that future estimates must be made to conform 
to actual costs. Under such procedure, the inevitable result is that the efficient 
operator will be penalized for his efficiency. 

In reality, appraisal methods should be aimed largely at putting a floor under 
bidding. (See discussion under point 5.) In the calculations the real basis for 
profit allowance is not profit ratio but an adequate return on the necessary 
investment capital. Therefore if a profit ratio is to be utilized there should be 
frequent studies to relate profit ratio to return on invested capital. The profit 
ratio, so determined, should be changed only when it is clear that selling prices 
and costs of production are no longer bearing the same relationship to each other 
that applied when the study was made. In addition there should be constant 
study to determine whether sales experience is resulting in the maintenance of 
a healthy industry (see point 6), particularly in those communities which are 
largely dependent on those elements of the industry operating almost exclusively 
in the conversion of Forest Service stumpage. 

5. Appraised price should represent an adequate return to the Government 

An adequate return to the Government for stumpage is one which maintains 
stable communities adjacent to the national forests through stabilization of the 
local timber conversion industry. The stumpage price, on the one hand, should 
not be so high as to strangulate industry, nor on the other hand should it be so 
low as to give the buyer of Forest Service stumpage a market advantage over 
those operators who own their sources of raw materials. In establishing ap- 
praised prices, the Forest Service personnel charged with this activity should 
keep clearly in mind that a completely adequate return to the Government is not 
necessarily derived from an appraised price which yields the highest return from 
a given timber sale. It must be remembered that if an appraised price and the 
final bid price result in somewhat -higher returns to the purchaser than was in- 
tended by the chosen profit ratio, the Government acquires a large portion of this 
profit through income taxes both on the purchasing company and on the stock 
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lders of that company. Further elements of this point are discussed in the 
xt section, 

The appraised price should result in the maintenance of a healthy industry 
It is clear from a reading of the proposed manual that it is the intent of the 

rest Service that stumpage prices should not result in strangulation of the in 

istry. However, as we pointed out in the discussion of point 4, too great a 
eliance on transaction analyses cannot result in other than ever-increasing 
ppraised prices. The eventual effect is to allow an extremely modest return 
ven to the most efficient operator—the type of operator who is likely to be the 

cessful bidder. 

\ healthy industry is one in which the bulk of the operators can pay good 
ages to its employees, while at the same time enjoying a good profit. Over 
nd above this profit there must be an adequate financial allowance for technical 
ivancement. Without this allowance for technical advancement and a good 

profit, there is no incentive for improvement in the utilization phase of conserva 
tion of an important resource. If the operator, through his skill and technical 
iow-how, produces more than the average amount of profit while at the same 
i@ advancing the techniques of timber utilization, he should be allowed to 
oy this advantage for a reasonably long period. There should not be an al 
vost immediate stumpage price advantage to the Forest Service because of this 
skill. Here again it is the tendency of the transaction analysis to penalize such 
n operator through an increase in the appraised prices on the next timber sale. 
However, it must again be pointed out that in a locality where there is keen 
mpetition among bidders, the bid price may be considerably above the appraised 
price. As Was pointed out in the discussion under point 4, the Forest Service 
innot be blamed for this situation. Nevertheless, there is no reason why bid 
ng should start from a base, the height of which is founded on questionable 
relnises, 
Sales of Forest Service stumpage should recognize silviculture 
Sound silviculture is undoubtedly the objective of the stumpage appraisal 
anual. However, there may be two areas in which sound silviculture is oye! 
ooked, Stands ripe for the ax and with high percentages of high-risk species 
may be withheld from development because of arbitrarily chosen minimum 
stumpage prices. However, of much greater importance is the sale of insect 
killed, diseased, or windthrown timber. In these cases, stand sanitation should 
become the paramount objective. The determination of an appraised price 
should be of secondary importance. Here some quick, easy method of price 
ietermination should be possible. Where there is likely to be competition for 
umpage of this category, some reasonable percentage of stumpage prices for 
sound timber on similar sales in the general area could well be used as. the 
ippraised price or the price at which bidding would start. If the timber is 
within the operating area of an operator with a good record of handling Forest 
Service stumpage but who is likely to be the sole bidder, the stumpage price 
prices which should apply could be arrived at through negotiation. A written 
ecord of all points of the negotiation should be sufficient to protect the Forest 
Service from criticism in disposing of stumpage that can correctly be classified 
s distressed stumpage. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The all-important objective of the Forest Service with respect to timber 
management is conservation of the timber resource—conservation in the highest 
ense of that much-abused term. Conservation as applied to timber has two 
ispects—highest possible continuous productivity of the soil on which the timber 
zrows and most complete utilization of the timber cut, consistent with sound 
economics The latter phase of conservation means the investment of relatively 
large amounts of capital in advancing the techniques of utilization. The Forest 
Service, in the sale of its stumpage, has a responsibility in this phase, equally 
is great as that which applies for the timber-growing phase. The stumpage 
prices must not cause this phase of conservation to become impossible of achieve 
ment. 

In this analysis an attempt has been made to rationalize the viewpoint that 
the methods advocated by the manual result eventually in unduly high stumpage 
prices—prices which ignore community stabilization as being a desirable objec 
tive of Government. Perhaps criticism on this point should be directed at the 
Congress which is responsible for setting governmental policy. Without a clear 
mandate from the Congress, Forest Service personnel naturally find it much 
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lefend timber sale administration based on highest possible stumpag 
ther than community stabilization. Be that as it may, the importa: 
iship of Forest Service stumpage to the local economy cannot continue t 
gnored 
has been pointed out under general considerations, above, stumpage a 
praisal cannot be completely divorced from the end product—timber sales. 
If there are inequities or criticisms resulting from stumpage appraisal method 
these could be corrected by provision for review boards within each administra 
ion of the Forest Service. Whether the points at issue be excessively hig 
e prices, teo rigid administration of timber sales, or rapid negotiatio 
ie for distressed stumpage, such review boards would provide for fait 
mpromises and rapid solution of the problem. 
The all-important criticism which can be made of the manual is that alt 
gether too great a reliance is placed on the validity of past transaction prices 


dices of acceptable returns to an operator. Studies are needed to show 


that any chosen profit ratio wil! result in a suitable return on the investment 


with due consideration for the risk involved, and for the necessity of providing 
venture capital for technical advancement. 

The manual a necessity from the standpoint of the Forest Service, in ord 
to achieve uniformity as between administrative regions and as between na 
tional forests of the same administrative region. The manual should be writte 
in close operation with the industry which is so essential to the conversion of 

stumpag Those elements of the industry, largely or whollk 

Forest Service stumpage, must have an inducement for continued 

| advancement, which is not materially less than that which applies fo. 
tion of the industry, largely or wholly dependent on self-owned situlpage 


> 


EXHIBIT 3 
EDITORIAL FROM THE TIMBERMAN, FEBRUARY 1956 
LARGE OR SMALL TIMBER SALES? 


w large should Government timber sales be? Over what period should 
they extend? Increasing competition for timber and rising stumpage prices have 
brought more attention to these policy questions. There are fundamental factors 
to consider in deciding on the answers. 

These factors were discussed by Prof. John Zivnuska, School of Forestry 
University of California, at the recent Society of American Foresters’ conference 
in Portland, Oreg. 

“The development of the whole log barker proved to be the trigger which has 
set off a revolutionary change in the orientation of our Pacific coast forest 
industries,” he said. “The way was opened for combining solid wood and fiber 
utilization of the same raw material—of the same log.” Integrated operations 
with a variety of products have appeared. 

However, despite the development of the large-scale integrated operations, a 
higher percentage of our lumber is cut in small mills now than 15 years ago. 
“The lumber industry is still the backbone of the Pacific coast forest economy. 
With the reduction of the old-growth timber stands, this western lumber indus- 
try has been following the historic path of the United States lumber industry 
a progressive disintegration into smaller and weaker units.” 

At the same time, the demand for lumber has been expanding. However, the 
market for lumber has not expanded with this increase in demand, due primarily 
to the rapid rise in production costs and selling price. “Larger markets can be 
captured if costs can be held down, while a failure to check this trend of rising 
costs can lead to lumber’s relegation to a secondary position,” warned Economist 
Zivnuska. 

Full, integrated utilization is a fundamental approach to the cost problem. 
Lumber shipped from the mill represents less than half of the wood content of 
the logs, and a very much lower proportion of the total volume of wood produced 
in the forest. The balance must help pay for costs. 

“The company or industry which continues to throw away from half to two- 
thirds of an increasingly expensive raw material cannot reasonably expect a 
long or prosperous future. These problems of maintaining economical forestry 
and logging operations are even more pronounced for the other solid wood products 
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h as plywood, shingles, and poles, when considered as nonintegrated indus 
ies.’ With delivered pulpwood representing more than half of the total cost 
f pulp, the trends in wood costs are also of vital concern to the pulp industry 
Successful and impressive programs of integrated utilization have developed 

companies which originally were limited to very different single product 
nes—lumber, plywood, or pulp. Zivnuska said that all had the ability to 
levelop: 

(1) An assured large volume timber supply. 

(2) Good access to risk capital, whether from earnings or other sources. 

(3) A large enough volume of operation for production economies. 

(4) A sufficiently large volume of each of the integrated products to justify 
he necessary market development. 

An intermediate stage of integrated utilization has been developing in many 
nedium and some small-sized operations. Commonly, it involves the production 
f chips for pulping as a supplement to lumber manufacture. Log trading 
rrangements and the operation of concentration yards are other important 
ntermediate devices. 

The present intermediate stage of integration may be the breeding ground 

additional large, fully integrated concerns. Through mergers, purchase 

r other business devices the present working arrangements between a number 

separate concerns may be formalized and brought under one managament,’ 
Zivnuska said. It is possible that the system of working arrangements between 
eparate concerns may in itself prove to be an effective long-term competitor due 
oadvantages of fles ibility and intimate owner control of ench pha se of operat ions 

In this struggle for growth and integration, the requirement of an assured 
rge volume timber supply is likely to play the determining role,” declared 

nuska. About 14 percent of commercial forest land in the Pacific Coast States 

large private holdings. Nearly twice this amount is in holdings of les 

5.000 acres each. The establishment of permanent, dependable timber 

ply relationships between Jands now in small private holdings and integrated 
tilization markets must be achieved. 

“However, the most important element for determining the size of our future 
forest economy is to be found in the public forest lands. The 8414 million acres 

commercial forest land in public ownership in these 3 States represents 55 
ercent of their total commercial forest area. The further development of inte- 

ated utilization on the Pacific coast will be determined to an important degree 
by the extent to which these public lands can furnish the assured supplies of 
imber which are basic to the complex organizations and heavy capital require 
ents involved in full integrated utilization. There is here a most difficult 
uestion in public policy. 

“The sale of public timber on a short-period basis and in small quantities tends 
to increase competitive bidding and to give the small operator a chance to buy 
stumpage. These are important objectives for public resource management in 
1 democratic society. However, the public resource management agencies also 

ave a responsibility to manage the resource so that it will make the maximum 
ontribution to the regional and national economy. Wood processed through 
ntegrated utilization generates far more employment and income than the same 
juantity of wood utilized in single-purpose concerns. Furthermore, as has been 
argued earlier, for the forest-product industries to hold and expand their mar 
kets they must achieve the operating economies of integrated utilization. Unless 
the public timber can be used to foster the development of integrated forest 
product industries the western forest resource will not be able to make its full 
ontribution to the expanding economy of the Pacific coast,” according to 
Zivnuska, 

Obviously, timber sales will always have a wide range in size. However, there 
ire opportunities to adjust their average size and period. Present timber-sale 
policy of the United States Forest Service serves as a general reminder to local 
administrators that the resource is to be managed for the welfare of the locality 
and the Nation. It permits a wide variation in interpretation as to what types 
of timber sales are best. 

Should the Forest Service have a more specific policy designed to encourage 
in integrated industry? A policy question of such importance deserves full 
ind open debate. The administrators of the public forest resource cannot avoid 
naking many influential, and often vital, decisions relative to the nature of 
imber sales. They should be given all assistance possible to see that these 
lifficult decisions are wisely made. 
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COMMENTS BY WESTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS, INC., ON THE ATTACH! 
EprroriAL PUBLISHED IN THE FEBRUARY 1956 ISSUE OF THE TIMBERMAN, Con 
CERNING JOHN ZIVNUSKA’S PAPER 


Western Lumber Manufacturers, Inc., officers and employees have stated 
the Forest Service and to congressional committees numerous times that Fore 
Service objectives and policy, as stated in the Timber Management manual, we1 
sound, 

The following management objectives appear many times, in different phras 
ology, throughout the manual sections on objectives, policy, and general instruc 
tions to field officers : 

1. Timber is to be used in accord with laws and regulations so aS to make tly 
resource of the greatest permanent usefulness to the people of the United States 
2. Timberlands are to be managed in accord with good silvicultural practice 

which will 

(a) Produce maximum crops of timber ; 

(b) Create favorable conditions of waterflow ; and 

(c) Furnish continuous supply of timber for use, i. e., sustained yield. 

3. The timber produced in continuing annual crops is to be harvested an 
used in ways to provide maximum stability of dependent communities, homes 
jobs, and tax bases; in short, to give the greatest permanent benefit to the publi 

The Chief Forester and his top administrative officers have repeatedly empha 
sized these long-range objectives. In addition they have said that, since the 
Government is not in the manufacturing business, a stable and reasonable pros 
perous woods manufacturing industry was needed to harvest the continuous 
crops of timber being grown on the national forest lands. 

Some field practices and some of the instructions which govern field personne! 
are not designed to contribute to the stated objectives but will work against their 
accomplishment. 

Competition is increasing. If Forest Service insists on using transaction prices 
as a guide to market-value, the gap between appraisal price and the bid (trans 
action) price will become progressively smaller. Finally only the most favorabl) 
situated mills will survive. 

The inevitable upward curve of appraised prices will, as it certainly has in 
the past 15 years, reduce lumber’s ability to meet competition from substitute 
materials. When that happens, lumber demand will decrease and the Govern- 
ment timber will not make maximum contribution to either local, State, or 
national economy, for such conditions will not support the fully integrated 
production programs needed. 

Zivnuska’s paper makes the above conclusions quite clear. The editorial 
digest of Zivnuska’s paper points forcibly and directly to the need for a ful 
review of Forest Service policies. The dependent lumber industry should have 
a full part in such review. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Brewer, do you have a statement for 
the record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF GENE C. BREWER, UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP. 


Mr. Brewer. Yes, I do. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are you going to read it or are you going 
to highlight your statement ? 

Mr. brewer. In the interests of saving time, I would like to touch 
upon just 1 or 2 of the features. I have very little to add to the state- 
ment which is on file with the committee. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Brewer. Introducing myself, my name is Gene C. Brewer. I 
am a vice president of United States Plywood Corp. and general man- 
ager of our west coast manufacturing operations. 

The principal subjects in whic h our company is interested are 
access roads; inventory of Government timber holdings; salvage of 
dead and dying timber; Bureau of Land Management marketing- 
area regulations; methods of timber sales; and a sixth item headed as 
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“General,” which deals with personnel problems with the Forest Serv- 


| think of most interest to the industry and important is the inven 

ry of Government timber holdings. 

Phe rapid expansion of the industry on the west coast has brought 
tbout a tremendous need for timber and with the private holdings 
diminishing through the years, of course, the emphasis then turns to 
Government timber. In many cases there are instances where the in- 
ventories in certain areas are some 15 or 20 or 25 years old and, in the 

eht of new standards of utilization, they are not ade quate for present 
days needs. 

If the inventories were brought up to date, the allowable cut could 

e substantially increased. That in itself would help the problem 
of access roads. As the sales were made se yi. the roads would 
follow, whether they were federally financed or whether they were 
paid for as part payment when the timber was re caamal 

There is quite a controversy raging on the BLM practice of the 
marketing area regulations, and it is our feeling that in the final 
analysis in the movement of logs the cost of such movements will 
make the final and conclusive decision as to where the logs will be 
used. 

As to methods of timber sale, we have two different procedures 
wherein the Forest Service sells timber on a log removal basis, and 
the BLM on a cruise basis. We think that there should be just one 
policy, and we favor the method of log removal. It eliminates some 
of the risk for the operator in going into a sale that has been cruised. 
It also provides probably the most money for the Government in that 
method. 

On Item No. 6, page 3, dealing with timber sale policy, there have 
been many examples where Federal personnel have not been sufficient 
in number to carry out the task of administering the forest resources. 
In certain instances there have been sales put up on quite short notice 
which has not given the operators enough time to make an intelligent 
appraisal of the timber. 

We would like to see more personnel in the Forest Service to better 
administer their job. 

Incidentally, 1 would like to make one correction in the last para- 
graph on page 3, in the second sentence. May I read that, please: 


Your committees will be asked to consider rights-of-way problems both as to 
the rights of private citizens to cross Federal land and the rights 


Where it presently reads “of private citizens,” it should read “of Fed- 
eral Government” — 


to cross private lands. 

This is also a controversial problem and there is no one set of 
rules or legislation which will govern. Each must be considered and 
the basie rights of each respec ted. 

With that, I believe I would let this statement stand as it is in the 
record. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Lanigan. I just have one in connection with your statement. 
[ notice that in your statement you use, I believe, the expression of 
using Federal funds to build access roads. Do you contemplate, where 
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Federal funds are used, to have that investment repaid as the timber 
is sold ? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanicgan. Having higher values in the timber? 

Mr. Brewer. That is right. There are probably areas that nee 
to be — up that would be far beyond the : ability of a priva 
operator to handle, and that is all again tied into an up- to-dat 
inventory of the timber holdings to set forth on a wide program. 

Mr. Lanigan. Do you have any opinion on the question as to whetly 
or not the Federal construction of access roads would result in a 
greater ultimate net return to the Government than private construc- 
tion and an allowance for that cost? 

Mr. Brewer. There are various points of argument on that and I do 
not have a fixed opinion on that, no, sir. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you have any opinion on whether the present in- 
ventory programs are adequate from the standpoint of both business 
and Government ? 

Mr. Brewer. I think what has been started has been very healthy. 
(gain I think more personnel should be given to the Forest Service 
to hasten these inventories. 

As an example, the county of Yakima had a reappraisal as shown 
in this book that was issued in August 1955, and the initial inventory 
taken in 1935 shows of all species, 8,636,000, and the reinventory in 
1954 is almost double at 15,277,000. Of course, there are a number of 
reasons for that. Perhaps different scaling methods; certainly differ- 
ent utilization standards. 

This is typical of what we might expect in various areas and it would 
go a long way toward reducing some of the industry’s problems and 
at the same time would return more money to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Lanican. I notice that in your statement you, I believe, request 
a review of the marketing area restrictions, and consideration of their 
possible removal. Do you think that it is the proper function of the 
Federal Government, in administering its timber-sales program, to 
attempt to some extent at least to achieve a stability in communities 
and established industries ? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes; I think it has a certain responsibility in that 
direction. I think it is the function of the Government to do that, 
plus recover as much funds for the good of the most people. I do not 
think that a marketing area restriction should, in effect, subsidize an 
inefficient operation which might not return the most money. 

Mr. Lanigan. Do you think the geographical factors of distance 
and terrain in themselves are adequate to achieve stability ? 

Mr. Brewer. I think i 7 some instances they will govern completely. 
In others they will not. I do not think there is a clear answer to that 
question. 

Mr. LaniGan. That is all. 

Representative CHuporr. Mr. Coburn. 

Mr. Conurn. Just very briefly, is it then your recommendation or 
your opinion that marketing area restrictions could be lifted in some 
places and left in others? 

Mr. Brewer. I believe as a matter of principle that marketing area 
restrictions should be removed. There may be some areas where, 


because of local conditions, that would cause hardship and possibly 
should be reviewed. 
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Mr. Cosurn. Then your answer to the question is “Yes,” is that 
orrect ¢ 

Mr. Brewer. Yes. 

Representative Cruporr, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. The marketing areas restrictions are be- 
ing removed, are they not? 

Mr. Brewer. I am not an expert on that, but it is my understanding 
that they have not been removed yet 

Representative Horrman. Not all of the 2m, no; but has not the trend 
been to remove them, or do you know whether there is any objection 
now to removing them ¢ 

Mr. Brewer. [ think you will hear more about that, Congressman 
Hoffman, when you get to Oregon where the most debate is being 
carried on on that subject. 

Representative HorrmaNn. Some people want that restriction re 
moved and some do not? 

Mr. Brewer. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And the Department has been going along 
rather cautiously trying to please everybody ; is that it? 

Brewer. I cannot speak for the Department, sir. 

Representative Horrman. As nearly as you can learn, standing on 
the outside, that is about what they have been doing, is it not? They 
have been trying to keep everybody happy and satisfied as nearly as 

they can? 

Mr. Brewer. That is a broad statement, but that could be so. 

Representative Horrman, What was the date of the last inventory 
which you gave? 

Mr. Brewer. 1954. 

Representative Horrman. W hat was the one before that ? 

Mr. Brewer. 1935. 

Representative Horrman. So there has been none between 1935 and 
1954? 

Mr. Brewer. Apparently not. 

Representative Horrman. You spoke about roads and the need for 
them. Do you think that the Government should make the timber 
available as it gets an adequate return? Do you think that it should 
at least get its money back when it builds roads? 

Mr. Brewer. That is all tied up, I believe, sir, in the economic 
package. It costs a certain amount of money to remove the timber 
to get it to market. 

Representative Horrman. As I understand it, there are many mil- 
lion feet of timber that are down and the insects are getting into it 
and the timber is going bad. There are some growing trees, some 
mature timber as you call it, that is growing back, as we say. Do you 
think the Government should go in there and put in its money to get 
that timber out unless there is some prospect of getting its money 
back? 

Mr. Brewer. I would say “No.” 

Representative Horrman. That is all. 

Representative Cauporr. Thank you, Mr. Brewer. 

Without objection, Mr. Brewer’s statement will be entered into the 
record, 


7632 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GENE C. BREWER, VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES PLYwoop Co 


Gentlemen, my name is Gene C. Brewer. I am a vice president of Unity 
State Plywood Corp. and general manager of our West Coast manufacturing 
operations. I am a citizen of the United States and have been a resident 
Redding, Calif. for approximately 6 years. 

I have been connected with United States Plywood Corp, for 19 years, starting 
out in the manufacturing operation at Seattle, Wash. For the last 3 yea 
have been serving in my present capacity. 

Generally, our business is the distribution of plywood and related products 
throughout the United States, with our home office at 55 West 44th Street, New 
York City. To support our sales program we have manufacturing facilities 
in various parts of the United States, in Canada and Africa. I am responsible 
for the manufacturing facilities in California, Oregon, and Washington, with 
plants here in Redding, Calif. Roseburg, Eugene, Mapleton, and Willamina, 
Oreg.: Seattle and Kosmos, Wash. At these various facilities our plants pri 
duce plywood, lumber and, here in Redding, Novoply—-a composite board made 
from waste developing at our plywood plant and sawmill. In addition to our 
own manufacturing facilities in these States, we are closely related through 
contracts with several other producers of plywood. 

Currently, we are obtaining our wood supply from timberlands owned by us 
in fee from other private owners on a contractual basis, from the United 
States Forest Service on timber sale contracts, and through the purchase of 
logs from large and small producers. 

In addition to our utilization of certain species of wood obtained through the 
above sources, we sell as logs species not readily adapted to our manufacturing 
facilities. Also, we sell at five plants chips to be used in the manufacture of 
pulp by others. Such chip production is relatively new to our company, but 
is another example of the trend to utilize all the wood and waste nothing. 

During the past several years United States Plywood Corp. bas purchased 
both O. and C. timber and Forest Service timber. By reason of my duties in 
my present position, I have become familiar with the problems in bidding for, 
purchasing and removing timber offered for sale by the Bureau of Land Man- 
ugement and the United States Forest Service. 

In connection with the hearings which I have noted from the press your 
committees expect to hold in California, Oregon, and Washington, commencing 
in the month of November 1955, the following subjects are of interest to our 
company. 

1. Access roads. 
2. Inventory of Government timber holdings. 
3. Salvage of dead and dying timber. 
. Bureau of Land Management marketing-area regulations. 
5. Methods of timber sales. 
6. General. 

These are referred to in the same order as stated above. 

1. Access roads.—Federally financed and maintained roads are a reasonable 
solution to our need for a more adequate road system. It may at times be more 
costly to construct roads under this method than by private operators as a part 
of a timber sale, but, as there are arguments for and against either method, we 
recommend that a policy be established and that vigorous effort be exerted to 
develop the road system by whichever method is judged to be most desirable. 
On the one side, Federal money must be appropriated immediately. On the 
other, private money is spent as a part payment for the timber removed. 

2. Inventory of Government timber holdings.—The timber-using industry in 
the States of California, Oregon, and Washington needs timber from the vast 
holdings of our Federal Government to supplement the timber harvested by 
private interests. We readily understand the reluctance of any administrator 
who is charged with the responsibility of administering Government timber to 
sell larger quantities of timber when the basic inventory data are incomplete 
and outdated. He needs information on which to base his tremendous opera- 
tion. We strongly recommend that more adequate funds be made available 
to the administrators of our Nation’s forest resources so that more basic in- 
ventory information can be accumulated. When the facts are known about the 
inventory and these agencies continue to make a sincere effort to remove from 
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ir forests the maximum allowable cut, we feel confident that the contribution 

timber from public ownership will increase and help to maintain our forest 
conomy, dependent communities and industries. 

Salvage of dead and dying timber.—In the State of California, we recently 
perienced several disastrous forest fires. We have been encouraged by the 
ck action of Federal officials to undertake immediate salvage. This action 
s assisted in increasing the recoverable volume of wood obtained. In Oregon 
ere have been examples of bug-killed and wind-felled timber being left un 

reasonably long. The same is true in Washington where relatively perishable 
species have been left long periods so that this delay, coupled with normal log- 
ving delay, caused the trees to deteriorate to an unmerchantable state. 

t+. Bureau of Land Management marketing-area regulations.—In the State of 
Oregon we operate several plants. Occasion often occurs when the shifting 

wood supply between plants is desirable and necessary. Under such cir 

cumstances, we feel it would be advisable for your committees to review the regu 
itions of the Bureau of Land Management and consider the recommendation 

at these marketing-area restrictions be eliminated. In the analysis of log 

ovements for long distances, the cost of such movements will make the final 

nd conclusive decision as to where the logs will be utilized. If greater and 

ore efficient utilization can be made of a log at one plant rather than another, 
this will justify or condemn the cost of movement. 

5. Methods of timber sales —Your committees are to consider the various meth- 
ods used by Federal agencies to sell timber ; i. e., the cruise method by the Bureau 

Land Management and the log-scale method by the United States Forest 
Service. United States Plywood Corp. purchases logs and timber by several 
methods. Our contracts are primarily written to call for payment for the timber 
on the basis of log scale. At times we purchase on a cruise basis. Each purchase 
as to be evaluated to determine operating cost and value of output. Under pres- 

t conditions, where a tremendous demand exists for a small available supply, 
the cost of each sale in the terms of stumpage is determined by the competition 
for the individual sale. It is our responsibility to determine our own value of 
the timber in the sale and to determine the maximum value we are prepared to 
obligate the company to pay. It would assist us if all agencies of the Govern- 
ment were prepared to utilize the same method of appraisal and the same type of 
contracts and administrative procedures. Such matters are well for your com- 
mittee to consider and recommend. I am sure our company will follow exclu- 
sively either the cruise method or the log-scale method, whichever is finally de- 
termined upon, 

6. General.—In addition to the above, your committees are preparing to look 
into many other matters of timber-sale policy. You will find many examples 
where Federal personnel are not in sufficient number to carry out the tremendous 
task of administering our Nation’s forest resources. Personnel has to be de- 
tailed from regular tasks to handle specific and unexpected duties, making it 
difficult to carry on regular timber-sale work. We recommend this matter be 
studied and that adequate personnel be furnished. 

Your committees will be asked to consider rights-of-way problems both as to 
the rights of private citizens to cross Federal land and the rights of Federal 
Government to cross private lands. These matters are not settled by one piece 
of legislation or one set of rules. Each must be considered, and the basie rights 
of each must be respected. Policy can be established whereby negotiations can 
e conducted and settlements quickly made. Settlements cannot be made quickly 
r otherwise if the broader concepts of individual rights and ownership are dis 
regarded. The Government’s right and power to condemn rights-of-way can 

ways be exercised if the demands of private owners are believed to be unreason 
able, and the individual should be permitted access to our courts if the demands 
or actions of our Federal agencies are unreasonable. 

Our company is interested in the above matters and perhaps others that may 
he presented to your committees. If any such matters come within our field of 
experience, we would like our most qualified representative to present our com 

ents thereon. 

Please advise mé as to the date and time when we may appear before your 
colmittee. It would be much more convenient for us if our appearance can be 
set when you convene in Redding, Calif. 


Representative Cruuporr. Mr. Macdonald, I understand that you 
e a prepared statement. Do you want to present it? 
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STATEMENT OF K. M. MACDONALD, SACRAMENTO BOX & 
LUMBER CO. 


Mr. Macponaxp. I prefer to read it, sir. It is quite short. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Macponaup. My name is Kenneth M. Macdonald. I am resi- 
dent manager of the logging and sawmilling operations of Sacra- 
mento Box & Lumber Co., at Woodleaf, Calif. This eeny - 
dependent on Federal timber for about one-third of its present s 
operations. This dependence will increase in the future. 

This company employs directly and through its contractors and 
persons from whom it purchases logs some 200 persons, exclusive of 
the force of persons engaged in transporting lumber, remanufactur- 
ing it and shipping. 

Krom the viewpoint of my company as well as from the viewpoint 
of what I consider good public policy the present Forest Service prac- 
tice of making small sales which require 1 or 2 years to cut is a 
mistake. 

Mr. Chairman, this is contrary to what has been said earlier, but I 
still believe it is true. 

The difficulty is that no one can reasonably plan logging operations 
for maximum efficiency when he cannot see more than 1 season, or at 
most 2, in advance. Moreover, without timber supply in reasonably 
large blocks it is difficult to plan for continuous operation. Our log- 
ging operation is seasonal. We cannot log in the winter because of 
rain and snow, and we are shut down, as far as logging goes, this 
morning. 

We do have the only operation in our part of the county which 
operates its mill in the winter. This furnishes employment to men 
who would be otherwise out of jobs. Those who favor the practice 
of small timber sales do not and cannot operate any part of their 
jobs year round in the area where we are located. 

In addition to the matter of size there is the matter of timing of 
timber sales, which constitutes a serious problem for us. For reasons 
which I do not attempt to explain it seems to be difficult to get sales 
advertised within a reasonable time after application is made. This 
results in bidders being forced to excessively high bids simply because 
they have relied on Government timber being put up for bid and 
have not attempted to or have declined to secure other private timber 
to fill their needs. These delays in putting up timber for sale result 
in developing an artificial high price for stumpage based on a scar- 
city which does not exist. 

The third point wherein we have difficulty has to do with the matter 
of marking of timber-sale timber. Ordinary good business practice 
would dictate that the purchaser should be more completely informed 
of the timber he is offering to buy than is possible under present 
methods. I submit that at least 1 ye ar’s cut should be marked in 
advance and in sales of more than 1 year’s duration the marking rules 
should be made a part of the contract. To have any real value these 
marking rules should be explicit. 

Probably both of the last two points I have mentioned could be 
taken care of if the Forest Service had more complete data on the 
timber they are trying to manage. 
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Mr. Chairman, when I say “trying to manage” I do not mean to be 
hypercritical of the Forest Service, but I am using the words in the 
same sense that I would in respect to the operation I am trying to 
manage. Some days I think I am doing pretty well and other days 
not so good, 

Up-to-date inventory based on current utilization and logging prac- 
tice would put in the forest manager’s hands the tools which would 
enable him to make sales promptly and give him the facts necessary 
so that he could make reliable and knowledgeable statements about 
the amount and kind of product he is selling. 

Such inventory should be on a local basis, and by that I mean by 
individual land descriptions, as opposed to the broad overall statement 
adduced by the Timber Resource Review. Undoubtedly, additional 
appropriations would be necessary to enable the Forest Service to 
secure this inventory data. If and when such appropriations are 
made the purpose for which they are made should be specified to insure 
their expenditure for this and directly related activities only. 

That is the end of the remarks that I have to make, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions $ 

Mr. Lanigan. I just wanted to get one point clear. Would you 
give us just a general description of the area in which you purchase 
the Forest Service timber; in which forest or in what radius from 
what town? 

Mr. Macponaxp. The mill is in the vicinity of Yuba. In the imme- 
diate vicinity are three small mills, only one of which operates regu- 
larly. There are competitors for the timber in that area; however, one 
of them at a distance of 40 miles from where we are located and an- 
other at a distance of 90 miles. 

Mr. Laniean. Has there been any recent inventory activity in the 
Plumas Forest that you are aware of ? 

Mr. Macponatp. No complete inventory that I am aware of in the 
last 15 years, I think. 

Mr. Laniean. Are they making one at present, do you know? 

Mr. Macponaxp. As far as I am aware they are sampling areas 
where they propose to make sales, and relating the findings of their 
sample to the old inventory. 

Mr. Laniean. That would be their normal practice in the way of 
making sales; is that correct? 

Mr. Macponap. Yes. 

Mr. Lanitean. Would it be helpful to your company and to the other 
companies in the area if the Forest Service made an annual announce- 
ment of proposed sales and then stuck to that, giving the approximate 
months in which the sale would be made and the amount of timber 
which would be put up? Would that help to alleviate the situation 
and be better than waiting until the last minute and not knowing what 
is coming up? 

Mr. Wish duis: They do that now. What I am getting at is that 


pg because of lack of personnel they are not able to put up tim- 
er that has been requested. An expected sale is put up and you are 
anticipating bidding on it and then 1t does not come up until the last 
minute, 

_ Mr. Lantean. About how long after a sale has been requested does 
it take before the timber is put up for sale? 
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Mr. Macponanp. In one case that I think of, about a year. 

Mr. Lanican. Would you say that that is about the average tiny 

Mr. Macponatp. Well, frankly I think it is longer than that. 

Mr. Laniscan. In the Forest Service long term sales I believe they 
have reappraisal clauses whereby after the first year or 2 years 
the timber can be reappraised and then is sold at the reappraised price. 
so that the element of competition disappears after the initial ap- 
praisal period. If longer term sales were made, would you be willing 
to maintain a ratio between the original sales price and the original 
appraised price in subsequent reappraisals? 

Mr. Macponaup. Yes, sir, we presume that in reappraisals thie 
only change that really will be made will be one of relating the price 
to the selling price of lumber at the time the reappraisal is made. 
However, I would like to qualify that by the fact that in many of 
these sales, these long term sales where a reappraisal is in the picture, 
people bid originally a premium, actually, to get the sale, knowing 
that thereafter the price that they will have to pay for stumpage 
will be related to selling price of lumber. Therefore, I will have to 
reverse my original statement to say exactly what I mean. I would 
not be willing to maintain the same relationship between the origina] 
bid price and the selling price of lumber throughout a sale necessarily, 
but I would expect that I would have to bid a premium to get the 
sale initially. 

Mr. Laniaan. If it were known in advance at the time the sale was 
made that the same ratio would be maintained, that would knock out 
some of the premium aspects of the bid, would it not? 

Mr. Macponatp. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you have any preference as between the sys- 
tem whereby a premium is bid on the first year or two and then the 
appraised price knocked down, and the system where the ratio was 
Ssaianeieaitl I think other agencies maintain a ratio. I just want 
to get what your idea would be on this. 

Mr. Macponap. I do not think I have any preference. May I 
elaborate on that a little? 

Mr. Lanican. Yes. 

Mr. Macponatp. It seems to me that in the end of any timber sale 
the operator is risking the same amount of money in order to take the 
sale along and operate it and market the product, and it does not 
make a great deal of difference whether he does it by means of longer 
term where there is a reappraisal or whether it is a sale, say, based 
on 2 years’ operation without any reappraisal. i : 

Mr. Lanican. Do you think the present Forest Service appraisals 
reflect the fair market value of the timber? 

Mr. Macponaxp. No, sir. I do not for this reason: As set out in 
their appraisal manual, they are seeking to find the far market value 
based on an arm’s length transaction between a seller who is willing 
to sell but not forced to, and a buyer who is willing to buy but under 
nocompulsion. Part of their premise with respect to the seller is cor- 
rect, but in most cases buyers of Forest Service timber are definitely 
under compulsion. It is either buy or starve. That starvation is a 
painful process. 

Mr. Lanican. What suggestion would you have to remedy that 
situation ? 
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\[r. Macponarp. I think it can be remedied with respect to the ap- 
praisal only. The appraisal should use or take into account a fair 
return on the capital investment required for the operator, rather than 
simply transac tion pr ice. Weare being faced with the requirement of 

ese high transactions that have occu.red where some desper ation 
bidder or somebody that was playing freeze-out, bid a terrific bid, and 
then the next appraisal that comes along, that top price is taken as 

reflection of the market value and it is only a reflectton of the market 
value in that particular instance in my judgment. 

Representative CHuporr. Mr. ¢ ‘oburn. 

Mr. Copurn. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think this is a good stopping point. We 
will now recess for lunch until 2: 30. 

Thereupon, at 1:10 p. m. the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2:30 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Representative CHuporr. The subcommittees will be in order. The 
next witness is Jack Mayne. Mr. Mayne, would you come forward. 


STATEMENTS OF JACK MAYNE AND W. S. PRICE, INTER-COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Representative CuHuporr. Mr. Mayne, I understand that you have 


some other gentlemen with you. You may have them sit beside you so 
that, if there should be something with which you are not familiar, feel 
free to refer the question to one of your friends who belong to this 
association, 

Mr. Mayne. Mr. Chairman, as secretary of this organization, I 
would like to ask the subcommittee’s approval to introduce Mr. W. S. 
Price of the Central Valley who is chairman of our legislative com- 
mittee. 

Representative Cuuporr, Will you have a seat, Mr. Price. Will 
anyone who wants to sit there with Mr. Price feel free to do so. 

[ want to make an announcement. We have approximately 12 wit- 
nesses left and it is now a quarter of three. We are going to have to 
adjourn promptly at 6 o’clock. In order to be fair to everybody and 
give everybody a chance to have something to say and to be heard, we 
are going to limit the time to 15 minutes for each witness, and we 
are going to ask you to try to spend no more than 8 minutes on your 
statement and leave 7 minutes for the committee to do any questioning 
they might have to do. 

Mr. Price, do you have a prepared statement / 

Mr. Price. I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you proceed, please. 

Mr. Price. This is in support of a resolution which was passed 
by the Inter-County Chambers of Commerce, Redding, Calif., repre- 
senting six counties, in which we ask for an appropriation for access 
roads and also for supervised recreation within the national forests. 
The statement reads as follows: 
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The construction of permanent access roads to and in our national 
forests are as economically necessary for recreation as they are for 
the removal of saleable timber products. Further they are of pri- 
mary value for fire protection of the growing young timber remain- 
ing after the removal of matured timber. 

The protection afforded by maintained access roads is an economic 
necessity to a lasting supply of forest products to established indus- 
try in the areas dependent on national forests for raw material. 

The present practices of sustained yield as adopted and in force in 
our national forests leaves a time lapse between periods of harvest. 
During this period, a supervised recreation would become an added 
economic aid to these areas. Recreation kas become an ever-incrasing 
source of revenue, especially in those areas which are forested. 
Shorter working schedules give more time to the individual to devote 
to recreation. 

The northern counties of California are predominately forested 
and national forests maintain ownership of major portions of their 
area, in some cases more than half. Since these lands are not taxed, 
local governments are hard pressed for their activities. Development 
of recreational activities within national forests would produce rev- 
enue to offset the loss of revenue to local governments of taxable 
property. 

The people of this area feel strongly that the National Government 
has not fulfilled its obligation to them. The withdrawal of these 
lands by Congress a half century ago plainly states that these lands 
be conserved for the benefit of the people. Recreation is definitely 
a part of the benefits afforded the public. 

The National Forest Service is at this time unable to fulfill this 
obligation adequately. The appropriations budgeted to them do not 
permit — es to engage in a supervised recreation. 

To clarify my references to supervised recreation : 

Such supervision would require assignment of personnel in the 
Service to devote full time, “except in emergency,” to the develop- 
ment of recreation. To locate sites, improve them for such use. Set 
up rules and enforce use of sites to protect the forests and protect 
watersheds from pollution from such sites. 

Sites so supervised would be of great benefit to the Forest Service. 
The public now roam over the forest areas with only such control as the 
present personnel are able to give along with ‘their other duties. 
Definitely the fire hazard originating from human sources would 
be greatly reduced by such supervision. 

In closing, the appropriation for this activity can be offset by the 
increase in earned taxable revenue produced by increased recreational 
activity. The Bureau of Reclamation, through its many irrigation 
projects, has proven that the dev elopment of new taxable income on 
arid lands has returned many time the cost of the projects. 

That is all, gentlemen. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any questions? Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. I notice that attached to your statement 
isa resolution. I presume that you want that in the record. 

Mr. Price. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. There is also a statement regarding super- 
visor’s sales of fringe and smal] isolated tracts of timber. I presume 
that you want that in the record. 
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Mr. Price. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. Let Mr. Price’s statement be entered in 
the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


INTER-COUNTY CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Redding, Calif., November 5, 1955. 
Joint COMMITTEE, TIMBER SALES POLIcy, 
Old United States Courthouse, Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN : Confirming our conversations recently in Redding with your Mr. 
Redwine, enclosed will be found: 

1. Copy of our resolution adopted October 18, 1955. 

2. Brief digest of proposed presentation before your committee of Mr. W. S. 
Price, of Central Valley, Calif., chairman, legislative committee, Inter-County 
Chambers of Commerce of Northern California. 

3. Brief digest of proposed presentation of Mr. Elmer W. Kennedy of Mount 
Shasta, Calif., and Mr. George R. Schrader of Mount Shasta, Calif., on behalf 
of the Mount Shasta Chamber of Commerce, the Mount Shasta Chair Lift De 
velopment Committee and the Inter-County Chambers of Commerce of Northern 
California. e 

We regret the slight delay in getting the above to you but trust same will not 
have caused too much inconvenience. If possible we would like to have 10 min- 
utes set aside for Mr. Price, to be followed by 10 minutes for Messrs. Kennedy and 
Schrader. The reason for this is that the two presentations more or less inter- 
lock. 

Your courtesy in this matter is very much appreciated. We will look forward 
to appearing before you at your November 14 hearing in Redding. Please ad- 
dress any communications to the undersigned at Box 956, Redding, Calif. 

Cordially yours, 
JACK MAYNE, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF INTER-COUNTY CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


“Be it resolved, That the Inter-County Chambers of Commerce of Northern 
California, in cooperation with others, in view of the tremendous increases in 
sales of Government-owned timber since 1950, request the Congress to appro- 
priate greatly increased funds from timber sales for the construction of access 
roads in the counties whence such timber exists, it being the conviction of the 
Inter-County Chambers of Commerce of Northern California such a program 
will (1) save and not cost money insofar as the Federal Treasury is affected; 
(2) further the sustained-yield program for the harvesting of timber; and (3) 
serve to open needed recreational areas in and adjacent to national forests.” 

The above resolution was adopted by unanimous vote at the regularly sched- 
uled meeting of the Inter-County Chambers of Commerce of Northern California, 
October 18, 1955, at Mount Shasta, Calif. 

NEAL PHILLIPS, President. 
JACK MAYNE, Secretary. 


In support of the resolution, I wish to present the following: 

The construction of permanent access roads to and in our national forests 
are as economically necessary for recreation as they are for the removal of 
salable timber products. Further, they are of prime value for fire protection 
of the growing young timber remaining after the removal of matured timber. 

The protection afforded by maintained access roads is an economic necessity 
to a lasting supply of forest products to establish industry in the areas dependent 
on national forests for raw material. 

The present practices of sustained yield as adopted and in force in our national 
forests leaves a time lapse between periods of harvest. During this period, a 
supervised recreation would become an added economic aid to these areas. 
Recreation has become an ever-increasing source of revenue, especially in those 
areas which are forested. Shorter working schedules give more time to the 
individual to devote to recreation. 

The northern counties of California are predominantly forested and national 
forests maintain ownership of major portions of their area. In some cases 
more than half. Since these lands are not taxed, local governments are hard 
pressed for their activities. Development of recreational activities within 
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national forests would produce revenue to offset the loss of revenue to lo 
governments of taxable property. 

The people of this area feel strongly that the National Government has no: 
fulfilled its obligation to them. The withdrawal of these lands by Congress a 
half century ago plainly states that these lands be conserved for the benefit of 
the people. Recreation is definitely a part of the benefits afforded the publi: 

The National Forest Service is at this time unable to fulfill this obligatio: 
adequately. The appropriations budgeted to them do not permit expenditures 
to engage in a supervised recreation. To clarify my references to supervised 
recreation : 

Such supervision would require assignment of personnel in the Service 
devote full time, “except in emergency,” to the development of recreation. To 
locate sites; improve them for such use. Set up rules and enforce use of sites 
to protect the forests and protect watersheds from polution from such sites. 

Sites so supervised would be of great benefit to the Forest Service. The pub 
lic now roam over the forest areas with only such control as the present per- 
sonnel are able to give along with their other duties. Definitely the fire hazard 
originating from human sources would be greatly reduced by such supervision 

In closing, the appropriation for this activity can be offset by the increase ir 
earned taxable revenue produced by increased recreational activity. The Bu 
reau of Reclamation, through its many irrigation projects, has proven that the 
development of new taxable income on arid lands has returned many times the¢ 
cost of the projects. 

W. S. Price, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, Inter-County Chambers of Commerc: 
of Northern California. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1955. 


Mount SHAstTA, Cauir., November 3, 1955 
JOINT COMMITTEE, TIMBER SALES POLicy, 
Old United States Courthouse, Portland, Oreg. 


GENTLEMEN : Reference is made to the public hearing to be held at Redding, 
Calif., on November 14 with reference to timber sales policies. 

As requested by your committee which we met in Redding on Tuesday, October 
25, we herewith present a statement covering the policies which the businessmen 
of northern California feel should be incorporated in any long-range policy 
governing Government timber sales. 

The Mount Shasta Chamber of Commerce and the Mount Shasta Chair Lift 
Development Committee stand resolved: 

That sustained yield cutting practices can if properly administered provide 
control of market by balancing cut to sales thus supporting price and encouraging 
a continuous cut. This will furnish a steady labor demand and stabilize indus- 
try to the point where business can make greater capital investments knowing 
that such investment will not have to be written off in a short period of time. 

That the construction of access roads to timber now decadent and subject to 
high risk through disease will salvage not less than 10 billion board-feet of lumber 
per year now lost through disease alone. The income from this salvage at a 
minimum stumpage value of $5 per thousand feet B. M. will be $50 million. This 
income from overmature timber alone will more than pay for the cost of access 
roads. 

That the construction of permanent-type access roads for harvesting timber 
is the cheapest and most economical in the long run, and all main access roads 
should be so constructed. These roads being available for future cut need not 
be written off after the first cutting cycle. They will therefore reduce the cost to 
the operator and increase the amount of revenue to the Government. 

That of necessity these access roads will tap recreational areas hitherto un- 
developed and thereby bring in revenue from recreational resources in the interim 
period between timber harvests. 

That construction of these permanent-type access roads should be accomplished 
by appropriated funds and that maintenance of these roads should come from 
severance tax moneys returned to counties of location on a basis of per thou- 
sand feet of Federal timber cut. This should be over and above the 25 percent 
of forest income now returned to the counties for general purpose roads and 
schools in lieu of a land tax. 

That the ability of private enterprise to develop our great recreational Tre- 
source potentials as soon as access is made possible is well represented by the 
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private development of the recreational resources on Shasta Lake in the last 
lecade. This is now a million dollar business paying revenue to State, county, 
nd Federal Governments 
Another more recent example is the fact that as soon as forest highway money 
was appropriated in August of this year for the building of a recreational road to 
snow line on Mount Shasta, private capital immediately declared its plans to 
spend three-quarters of a million dollars for development under Government 
nermit of the recreational resources of the mountain. 
Chat contracts for the sale of national forest timber should be so written 
that the operator may secure postponement of cutting requirements covering 
mount of cut, during periods of market lag. This type of contract is much 
preferable to elevator price control clauses since it prevents dumping of low- 
rice timber on a falling market. 
Very truly yours, 
MounT SHASTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
ELMER KENNEDY, President. 
Mount SHASTA CHAIR Lirr DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, 
GerorGe R. ScHrAvDER, Executive Secretary. 


Regarding supervisor’s sale of fringe and small isolated tracts of timber: 

Tracts of mature timber adjoining privately owned lands are being harvested 
by operators. These operators are mostly small independents. If their tracts 
are not harvested during their period of operation, they are too small and distant 
to harvest at a later date. Further, they are subject to become unfit for harvest, 
being exposed to disease, fire, and old age. 

A sizable amount of merchantable timber could be made available from this 
souree by correcting certain regulations now in force: 

1. A supervisor’s sale of timber now is limited to $2,000. This amount was 
fixed many years ago. Stumpage prices have advanced many times since then. 
$2,000 will purchase less than 100 thousand. The average of these tracts which 
have come to my attention are from 300 to 500 thousand, which the supervisors 
are unable to sell without an open bid. I recommend the supervisor’s sales be 
set at $15,000. 

2. The present regulations goverhing an open sale require that a free right- 
of-way accompany a request for a bid sale. These tracts are in fringe areas 
where rights-of-way must be obtained from owners not interested in the sale. 
These owners whose property must be entered object to giving rights-of-way 
to any operator who may bid. And although an operator may obtain a right- 

f-way by payment of damages or other means, the Forest Service could not 
negotiate with these owners on a concession basis for such a small sale. I 
recommend that the requirements for rights-of-way be adjusted or omitted from 
the present regulations. 

3. Due to the increasing number of sales, the Forest Service has not the per- 
sonnel to handle the timber sales needed to maintain a balanced sustained yield. 
Standing timber which is now mature and in many cases overage and unfit for 
harvest, is deteriorating faster than the present personnel are able to survey 
and prepare for sales. I recommend an increase in personnel needed to supervise 
the timber sales in the national forest. 

I am positive that these changes will increase the needed available supply 
of timber needed by the lumber industry. It will further fulfill the original 
intent of conservation by making available to the public merchantable timber 
before it has become unmarketable. 

None of these recommendations will cost the taxpayers anything; in fact 
the increased sales of an otherwise lost product will more than pay for itself. 


Representative Horrman. Is Mr. Engle here? I served with him a 
long time. If he has anything to say I hope that he will bring it 
in for us because he is chairman of the House committee and cer- 
tainly must know something about the situation. 

Representative Cuuporr. He was here and he left. If he returns 
I will ask him whether he has any questions, or has anything to add 
about the situation. 

Mr. Price. Might I add one thing, Mr. Chairman. In recent years 
the Forest Service has taken over all the activities in the properties 
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national forests would produce revenue to offset the loss of revenue to lo 
governments of taxable property. 

The people of this area feel strongly that the National Government has no 
fulfilled its obligation to them. The withdrawal of these lands by Congress a 
half century ago plainly states that these lands be conserved for the benefit of 
the people. Recreation is definitely a part of the benefits afforded the publi: 

The National Forest Service is at this time unable to fulfill this obligati: 
adequately. The appropriations budgeted to them do not permit expenditures 
to engage in a supervised recreation. To clarify my references to supervised 
recreation : 

Such supervision would require assignment of personnel in the Service t 
devote full time, “except in emergency,” to the development of recreation. To 
locate sites; improve them for such use. Set up rules and enforce use of sites 
to protect the forests and protect watersheds from polution from such sites. 

Sites so supervised would be of great benefit to the Forest Service. The pub 
lic now roam over the forest areas with only such control as the present per- 
sonnel are able to give along with their other duties. Definitely the fire hazard 
originating from human sources would be greatly reduced by such supervision. 

In closing, the appropriation for this activity can be offset by the increase in 
earned taxable revenue produced by increased recreational activity. The Bon- 
reau of Reclamation, through its many irrigation projects, has proven that the 
development of new taxable income on arid lands has returned many times the 
cost of the projects. 


W. S. Price, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, Inter-County Chambers of Commerc: 
of Northern California. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1955. 


Mount SHASTA, CaLir., November 8, 1955 
JOINT COMMITTEE, TIMBER SALES POLIcyY, 
Old United States Courthouse, Portland, Oreg. 


GENTLEMEN : Reference is made to the public hearing to be held at Redding, 
Calif., on November 14 with reference to timber sales policies. 

As requested by your committee which we met in Redding on Tuesday, October 
25, we herewith present a statement covering the policies which the businessmen 
of northern California feel should be incorporated in any long-range policy 
governing Government timber sales. 

The Mount Shasta Chamber of Commerce and the Mount Shasta Chair Lift 
Development Committee stand resolved: 

That sustained yield cutting practices can if properly administered provide 
control of market by balancing cut to sales thus supporting price and encouraging 
a continuous cut. This will furnish a steady labor demand and stabilize indus- 
try to the point where business can make greater capital investments knowing 
that such investment will not have to be written off in a short period of time. 

That the construction of access roads to timber now decadent and subject to 
high risk through disease will salvage not less than 10 billion board-feet of lumber 
per year now lost through disease alone. The income from this salvage at a 
minimum stumpage value of $5 per thousand feet B. M. will be $50 million. This 
income from overmature timber alone will more than pay for the cost of access 
roads. 

That the construction of permanent-type access roads for harvesting timber 
is the cheapest and most economical in the long run, and all main access roads 
should be so constructed. These roads being available for future cut need not 
be written off after the first cutting cycle. They will therefore reduce the cost to 
the operator and increase the amount of revenue to the Government. 

That of necessity these access roads will tap recreational areas hitherto un- 
developed and thereby bring in revenue from recreational resources in the interim 
period between timber harvests. 

That construction of these permanent-type access roads should be accomplished 
by appropriated funds and that maintenance of these roads should come from 
severance tax moneys returned to counties of location on a basis of per thou- 
sand feet of Federal timber cut. This should be over and above the 25 percent 
of forest income now returned to the counties for general purpose roads and 
schools in lieu of a land tax. 

That the ability of private enterprise to develop our great recreational Tre- 
source potentials as soon as access is made possible is well represented by the 
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private development of the recreational resources on Shasta Lake in the last 
lecade. This is now a million dollar business paying revenue to State, county, 
nd Federal Governments. 

Another more recent example is the fact that as soon as forest highway money 

appropriated in August of this year for the building of a recreational road to 
snow line on Mount Shasta, private capital immediately declared its plans to 
spend three-quarters of a million dollars for development under Government 
nermit of the recreational resources of the mountain. 

That contracts for the sale of national forest timber should be so written 
that the operator may secure postponement of cutting requirements covering 
amount of cut, during periods of market lag. This type of contract is much 
preferable to elevator price control clauses since it prevents dumping of low- 
price timber on a falling market. 

Very truly yours, 
Mount SHASTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
ELMER KENNEDY, President. 
Mount SHASTA CHAIR LIFT DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, 
GEORGE R. ScHRADER, Evecutive Secretary. 


Regarding supervisor’s sale of fringe and small isolated tracts of timber: 

Tracts of mature timber adjoining privately owned lands are being harvested 
by operators. These operators are mostly small independents. If their tracts 
are not harvested during their period of operation, they are too small and distant 
to harvest at a later date. Further, they are subject to become unfit for harvest, 
being exposed to disease, fire, and old age. 

A sizable amount of merchantable timber could be made available from this 
souree by correcting certain regulations now in force: 

1. A supervisor’s sale of timber now is limited to $2,000. This amount was 
fixed many years ago. Stumpage prices have advanced many times since then. 
$2,000 will purchase less than 100 thousand. The average of these tracts which 
have come to my attention are from 300 to 500 thousand, which the supervisors 
are unable to sell without an open bid. I recommend the supervisor’s sales be 
set at $15,000. 

2. The present regulations governing an open sale require that a free right- 
of-way accompany a request for a bid sale. These tracts are in fringe areas 
where rights-of-way must be obtained from owners not interested in the sale. 
These owners whose property must be entered object to giving rights-of-way 
to any operator who may bid. And although an operator may obtain a right- 

f-way by payment of damages or other means, the Forest Service could not 
negotiate with these owners on a concession basis for such a small sale. I 
recommend that the requirements for rights-of-way be adjusted or omitted from 
the present regulations. 

3. Due to the increasing number of sales, the Forest Service has not the per- 
sonnel to handle the timber sales needed to maintain a balanced sustained yield. 
Standing timber which is now mature and in many cases overage and unfit for 
harvest, is deteriorating faster than the present personnel are able to survey 
and prepare for sales. I recommend an increase in personnel needed to supervise 
the timber sales in the national forest. 

I am positive that these changes will increase the needed available supply 
of timber needed by the lumber industry. It will further fulfill the original 
intent of conservation by making available to the public merchantable timber 
before it has become unmarketable. 

None of these recommendations will cost the taxpayers anything; in fact 
the increased sales of an otherwise lost product will more than pay for itself. 


Representative Horrman. Is Mr. Engle here? I served with him a 
long time. If he has anything to say I hope that he will bring it 
in for us because he is chairman of the House committee and cer- 
tainly must know something about the situation. 

Representative Cuuporr. He was here and he left. If he returns 
I will ask him whether he has any questions, or has anything to add 
about the situation. 

Mr. Price. Might I add one thing, Mr. Chairman. In recent years 
the Forest Service has taken over all the activities in the properties 
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surrounding Shasta Lake, and that includes quite a sizable recreation 
area. Mr. Kennedy is the representative of the chamber of commerce 
there. Have you a statement to make? 


STATEMENTS OF ELMER W. KENNEDY AND GEORGE R. SCHRADER, 
INTER-COUNTY CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF NORTHERN CALI. 
FORNIA 


Mr. Kennepy. I thought that Mr. Schrader might give his first. 

Mr. Scuraper. Outside of what Mr. Price said, I also want to 
add this. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you please state your name for 
the record. 

Mr. Scurapver. I am George Schrader, and I am connected with the 
Mount Shasta Recreational Development Committee. 

Representative Cuuporr. Where are you from ? 

Mr. Scuraper. Mount Shasta. 

Representative Cuuporr. California? 

Mr. Scuraper. California. 

Representative Cuuporr. Now you may proceed. 

Mr. Scraper. Mr. Price has stated most of what we have to say 
with this exception: That the ability of private enterprise to develop 
our great recreational resource potentials as soon as access is made 
possible i is well represented by the private development of the recrea- 
tional resources on Shasta Lake in the last decade. This is now a mil- 
lion dollar business paying revenues to State, county, and Federal 
governments. 

Another more recent example is the fact that as soon as forest high- 
way money was appropriated in August of this year for the building 
of a recreational road to snowline on Mount Shasta, private capital 
immediately declared its plans to spend three quarters of a million 
dollars for development under Government permit of the recreational 
resources of the mountain. 

Our feeling in this thing is that we have these timber roads going 
into these areas which have great recreational value, and that a dual 
purpose should be served by developing them for recreation as well 
as timber. We should not concentrate it entirely upon one resource, 
but the Forest Service in administering the area should administer 
and develop all resources together. With the timber roads going in, 
by proper planning ahead the recreational development can bring in 
an economy that is lost between cutting cycles. In other words, they 
will build up the general sustained economy of the area. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you please identify yourself ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I am Elmer Kennedy. I am president of the Mount 
Shasta Chamber of Commerce and on the recreation committee of the 
Inter-County Chamber of Commerce. I also own the Pepsi-Cola 
Bottling Co. in Mount Shasta. 

I would like to bring out some of the facts here on the importance 
of recreation to the people in the State of California; what it amounts 
to. I would like to read a few little items here from a deal that went 
out, from a message with regards to tidelands oil money that was to 
be put into the general fund. What we tried to do was to get it into 
recreation for the State. 
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I will read a few of the things: This $31 million would last the 
State general fund about 45 days. On the other hand, it amounts to 
only $29.60 for each of the 1214 million people in the State and would 
become a permanent investment to help ls future economy of the 
State and the counties. It would also give to the people the recrea- 
tional facilities they need so badly. 

Last year there was $25 billion paid out in wages to the people of the 
State and it is estimated that between 4 and 5 percent of the money 
earned goes for recreation, which would mean to the State of Califor- 
nia $1,250 million. 

As it is today, we are only getting about $500 million out of just the 
people themselves within the State, not counting the outside tourists. 
With the State collecting about 10 percent in taxes, this would amount 
to $1,215 million a year in increased revenue to the State plus the 
taxes to the counties and cities. 

What we were trying to do is to offset this deficit and it figured 
that they were going to have $70 million-some by investing this in 
recreational facilities and building this up, thereby creating more 
business so that the State would get more revenue. 

That is the way we feel about these recreational roads in the forests. 
A lot of people say that there are not enough recreational areas. They 
say, “We would love to go out. Where are we going to go?” 

If we should use some of this money we could have the facilities. 

I understand that this diseased timber and overripe timber amounts 
to 10 million feet a year. If you just estimate it at $5 a thousand it 
would amount to $50 million. That $50 million would build a lot 
of roads into the forests and thereby it would be salvage. You would 
harvest the timber plus the value of your future recreation for the 
people, which makes dollars turn over. The more dollars that turn 
over, the more revenue everybody receives, including the Federal 
Government which collects about 20 cents on every dollar, so that for 
a billion dollars spent for recreation there is $200 million that the 
Federal Government would get. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any questions? Mr. Lanigan? 

Mr. Laniean. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn? 

Mr. Copurn. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you very much. 

At this time, I want to announce that Senator Kuchel advised us 
that it was impossible for him to be present and that he was sending 
to represent him Mr. Bert Foster, who is his field secretary. 

Is Mr. Foster here? Will you stand up, Mr. Foster? Thank you 
for coming. 

Our next witness is Mr. Warren H. Atherton. 


STATEMENTS OF WARREN H. ATHERTON AND FRANK BERRY, 
BERRY LUMBER C0. 


Representative Cuuporr. Would you have a seat, please. Would 
you state your name and position for the record ? 

Mr. Arnerron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have the privilege of having with me Mr. Frank Berry of the Berry 
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Lumber Co. I may need his help in answering the harder question: 

My name is Warren H. Atherton, and, in addition to the Berry 
Lumber Co. and the Pine Grove Lumber Co. for whom I filed a writte; 
statement, I want to add that that statement is also filed on behalf 
of Blair Bros. Lumber Co., Placerville, Calif.; Tom Linson Bros., of 
Gold Run, Calif.; Thornberg Lumber Co., Wallace, Calif.; Sout! 
Fork Lumber Co., Groveland, Calif. ; Hallowell Groveland, Groveland, 
Calif.; Gissom Lumber Co., Groveland, Calif.; Snider Lumber Prod 
ucts Co., Turlock, Calif.; Moss Lumber Co., Burnt Ranch, Calif. ; «a 
Oscar Hedlund, of Orville, Calif. 

I make this statement on behalf of all of those whom I have named 
They are all small operators. They are all independent operators. 
Their cut runs from 3 million feet per operator up to a high of 16 
million feet per operator. 

I estimate their average annual cut by all of them at about 84 million 
feet. 

I will just highlight my statement. 

Berry Lumber Co., Ltd., and Pine Grove Lumber Co. and others 
engaged in the production and merchandising of lumber with whon 
[ have conferred are unanimously in favor of the conservation of 
timber through selective cutting and reforestation. They believe 
that maximum benefit to the Federal Government, to the lumber oper- 
ator, to the lumber worker, and the communities dependent upon them, 
and to the final consumer who lives in a 6-room cottage, hes in the 
production of the greatest possible sustained yield which can be pro- 
duced without forest depletion. 

As evidenced by present conditions in the E] Dorado National For- 
est, we believe that Federal conservation policies have greatly bene- 
fited the annual timber yield. It is our further opinion that these 
benefits would be increased if cutting at a faster rate was permitted. 

If allocations for cutting were increased the annual production of 
prime timber would be greater, the security of the independent oper- 
ator would be greater, the employment of lumber workers would be 
more regular, the price of lumber to the ultimate consumer should be 
less and private timber holdings would be better conserved. These 
beneficial results are more likely to follow a continuance of the present 
practice of taking sealed bids without auction or oral bidding. 

We want to agree with the previous witnesses as to the great. losses 
that are taking place through the presence or the continuance of over- 
ripe trees in the forests. In our area the annual increase would be 
from 40 to 50 percent if there were more thorough salvage cutting 
and thinning and if there were more liberality in marking where sales 
are made; and by the removal of the deteriorating and mature trees, 
we are confident that the annual production of the forests would be 
stepped up and the maintenance yield actually augmented. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to file with the 
committee pictures taken within the last 60 days in the El Dorado 
National Forest which illustrate the fact that the presence of over- 
aged trees is actually retarding production. 

There are a few scenes from El Dorado Forest as it is born, lives, 
and dies. 

The forest is not an entity of any one form, but rather is a homo- 
geneous group of conditions, from areas of well-managed forests that 
are putting on good and rapid growth, to areas that have been rarely 
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tered even on foot, let alone for harvesting. The Forest Service, 
ke any public agency under scrutiny, receives very little praise, if 
ny, for those areas which show good management and long-range 
ought but rather, as is normal, those areas of operation which leave 
ne with a distasteful feeling are the ones under attack. This report 
vill differ very little from any other report which attacks a policy 

iat is felt to be wrong. 
lhe reason for the fee ‘ling that improper methods are being used 
) manage this area is of course based on economics, As timber has 
me into its own in value, the losses of living trees mean losses not 
i to the operator dependent upon the Federal forests for produce 
1, but also to the workers and eventually to the public itself through 
acnmend price which are charged to offset these losses of the oper- 
or due to dead, rotten, or decaying trees which he has spent money 
in the hs arvesting pri actice, plus those trees which are no longer in 

| state to be harvested. 
[t will be endeavored through a picture sequence to show first the 
fe cycle of trees in an unmanaged or wild condition; then, a sequence 
illustrate the losses encountered in logging those trees that have 
een selected by the manner of removing the ones that undoubtedly 
would die within a short time. The idea of removing this high-risk 
naterial is not being challenged, as this is sensible and shows good 
anagement thought, but why not call a spade a spade? This ma- 
terial is of a salvage nature (trying to harvest it before it dies), so 
vy not call it salvage and pull off those bonds of allowable cut. It 
vould then be possible to harvest as much as can be sold every year 
ustead of wasting so much more timber due to the time element 


uvolved. It is true that this-sort of policy would bring forth many 
remarks of disapproval from large companies, who through certain 


+ 
1% 


advantages over small companies can keep stumpages at an un- 
realistic price for the small operator for if a large amount of salvage 
timber were to be released they would not be able to buy all of it and 
this would give the small operator a chance to buy at prices he could 
pay. T hese prices would not be below what the Forest Service is ask- 
ng for the timber, but also would not be several times the asking price. 
\ction of this type would be in line with the present administrative 
policy of helping the small business to help itself, and it would not 
eopardize resources, but rather would be a fuller utilization of what 
otherwise would be waste. It would have a manifold effect in speeding 
the forests to a level of better production. 

T he photo on the opposite page typifies young growth trees, showing 
oung trees beyond the age of birth, but mostly “Jess than 100 years ol i, 
ind numerous saplings appearing of from 15 to 25 years old. You 
will notice the tree now dead left after previous logging. 

This second picture illustrates a various- storied stand; trees of 
very young age through trees of young matures (about 200 years old), 
illustrating primarily youth, adolescence, and maturity. 

The third one shows an old growth overmature tree, considered 
high risk by Keen’s tree classification, but normally left for storage 
on the stump under present high-risk, quick-cutover program. It is 
-ometimes removed if doubt arises in the mind of the person doing 

he marking that it will not last. 

The following picture depicts the first signs of destruction. These 
trees have had their tops attacked by bugs, which is one of the first 
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steps of destruction to the living tree. These trees may persist for 
years, but again may have been set back to the point at which they 
will not be as resistant to another bug attack. 

In the center of the fifth photograph it is a freshly killed tree, or 
one that shows the first definite sign that the tree has died completely. 
This tree could have been removed this year as it was only two hun- 
dred feet from a logging operation that just concluded, but it was 
not within the sale boundary 

Photograph number 6 illustrates the first step toward total decay 
by the sloughing of the bark and the dropping of the branches. This 
is the beginning of an entire structural breakdown. 

The following one illustrates the tremendous amount of decay and 
breakdown. All of the smaller limbs are gone and the tree is just 
about gone. 

The eighth one shows a tree rotten to the point where it will un- 
doubtedly fall this winter. Rot shows through on the outside of the 
trunk with much of the material of the tree already returned to the 
earth from whence it came, and the rest soon to be. 

The ninth photo is an example of an unmanaged, wild forest show- 
ing the various aged trees that comprise it. The majority of the 
gr ‘ound space is occ cupied by the overmature trees of very slow growth 

rate suppressing the younger, potentially more vigorously growing 
trees. 

A close examination of the butt of the dead tree in the center of 
this tenth photograph will show that it has been marked with white 
paint for falling and was probably alive at the time of marking. This 
tree was not harvested, as the allowable cut did not allow a sale to take 
place as desired. 

The following one is an example of storage on the stump. The old 
growth tree on the left was left after a log gging operation. Note from 
the amount of stems that it is suppressing in growth and from the 
number of stems in the vicinity that it wasn’t left as a seed tree. 

This twelfth one is another example of storage on the stump. I 
call attention to the tree toward the righthand “side of the picture. 
Note also the stand density as well as the cull material left on the 
ground after logging. 

Photograph number 13 is a display of a fresh kill that was again 
within close proximity of a logging show, but was left behind for a 
future sale. 

The fourteenth photograph exhibits the cull left in the woods after 
a logging show. A tremendous amount of cull material though felled 
is never brought to loading points but is left where it falls. 

Accept my personal apology for this next picture as it was super- 
imposed with the negative of the following picture. If time had 
allowed, this would have been returned to the photo company for 
correction, along with other dark prints in the report. 

However, this picture shows the cull left behind in the woods under 
the standing trees upon completion of a logging operation. This 
again is material that never makes its way to the loading point. 

The sixteenth photograph is a closeup of some of the material that 
never gets to the loading point. Note the complete decay of this 
prized butt log of a sugar pine. 

The next picture is an illustration of a typical pile of cull logs on 
a small loading point. This material is unusable as sawlog material 
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and is the inevitable waste of logging high-risk trees, to which the 
term “salavage trees” is more applicable. 

The last picture shows another typical pile of cull logs left after 
a small area was logged to this loading site by a company with high 
utilization standards. 

It is virtually impossible to show all of the waste that is encountered 
due to the ae and diseased trees on any one logging operation, 
but the hope of this report is to show some insight into what the con- 
dition is when unmanaged timber resources are started underway to 
a managed and well-run forest. It must be kept in mind that we learn 
to creep before we learn to walk, and it does not fool the neighbors 
by saying “Our seven-month-old baby ran across the room today !” 
This is analogous with conditions in the forest. We are doing salvage 

ging, yet directing the cutting by the growth rate (which is being 

eld back by the very material we are removing and also by a goodly 
portion that we are leaving as storage on the stump). The two—sal- 
vage logging and growth rate—are not related, as many would con- 
tend, and by this slowed-up system of getting rid of this decay-ridden 
material, we are letting more material go to waste. We are subduing 
the process of getting the bulk of the forest over to the neat side of the 
ledger, which no one condemns, of producing good and rapid growth. 

As to the security of independent operators, I would like to read 
from my statement as I represent this group of independent operators. 

Independent operators are a valuable product of the American way 
of life. They are usually individuals who have worked their way 
up from the axe and canthook. Their operations sharpen competi- 
tion for timber. They cannot afford shutdowns or slowdowns and 
operate everywhere the year ardund weather permitting. They em- 
ploy local residents and contribute to the welfare of their commu- 
nities. Their continued life is beneficial to the Government, to the lum- 
ber business as a whole, to their employees and to the consumer. They 
are frequently limited as to capital, so do not own large timber hold- 
ings, and do not have the money to develop or invest in private hold- 
ings. If the volume of timber offered for sale by the Federal Govern- 
ment is ample for the demand, they can hold their own in bidding and 
production. Ifthe supply is restricted, independent operators of mod- 
erate means are handicapped in competition with chain ee of 
great financial strength. On a high and restricted market the big 
operator has great advantage over the small independent operator. 
If Federal offerings are below demand the big business lumberman can 
outbid the little fellow, mix his high-priced Federal timber with low- 
cost private holdings and drive the independent operator out of the 
market. 

We urge that the allocation of all Government timber for sale as 
fast as it is ready for sale will enable the independent operator to stay 
in business and will increase Federal income from the forest through 
production and sale of a greater volume. 

We have stated it as our opinion that the Federal forests are capable 
of a substantially greater annual yield if more older trees are cut than 
is now the practice. If more trees of higher quality are cut total an- 
nual production will be greater. A greater supply should lower the 
price to the consumer. Loss of gross return to the operator will be at 


log 
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least in part compensated by the lower cost of obtaining more tim! 
per sale offering. 

The average price of lumber for the past 10 years has been high. 
7 " lumber bill on the average small house has been a heavy drain , 

» poe ‘ke tbook of homeowners. If, as we believe, the F ede ral fore ts 
can be made to produce more timber at a lower cost, the household 
and every other builder will be the ultimate beneficiary. 

In our area, that is, in the El Dorado National Forest, the private 
holdings have been heavily overcut since the end of World War 
We believe that in Jarge part that overcutting has resulted from tly 
fact that the sales of Government timber have been restricted be] 
the production and available timber of the national forests, and op- 
erators have resorted to heavy cutting on their ownings of private 
timber or the timber which they have been able to purchase from 
private owners. 

Those operators whom I represent here today prefer the sealed bid, 
They are all small operators. They do have to bid in competiti 
with big operators, but in their experience they find that when ther ' 
is a particularly available piece of timber, that is available to their m 
and they go all out on a bid, that the sy de get sales allocated to ee F 
and they have some fear that, if the xy have to enter into an open oral 
auction bidding, their larger competitors in that vicinity can deny them 
timber if they want to. 

To repeat, in conclusion, if allocations for cutting were increased 
the annual production of prime timber would be greater; the security 
of the independent operator would be greater ; the employment of lun 
ber workers would be more regular; the price of lumber to the ultimate 
consumer should be less; private timber holdings would be better 
conserved; and these beneficial results are more likely to follow a 
continuance of the present practice of taking sealed bids without 
auction or oral bidding. 

We respectfully recommend that more allocations of mature stump 
age for sale on sealed bids be made by the National Forest Service and 
that maturity standards for cutting be liberalized. These changes of 
policy will increase the overall production of the Federal forest, stim 
ulate business and employment, and increase the available supply of 
lumber for consumer use. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any questions? Mr. Laniga 

Mr. Lanican. Do you have any idea if Federal timber is being kept 
off the market in the areas in which the people you represent are 
located because of lack of access rights to the Federal timber ? 

Mr. Arnerron. In part that is true. Some of this country 
Amador and El] Dorado Counties is very rugged and there are not 
access roads to all of it; but there are access roads to much of it and 
we also believe that a firmer policy on the part of the national forests 
in pricing for access rights-of-way, or perhaps even resorting to con- 
demnation, would result in the opening up of very large areas for 
additional sales. 

Mr. Lanican. Would you say then that the two problems in getting 
sufficient timber on the market are, first, not having up-to-date in 


} 
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tories on the forests to process the timber when it is available, 
second, the fact that they do not have access to some timber 
ther keeps timber off the market ? 

Mr. Aruerton. Both of those things are true, and in addition in our 
we believe that the marketing of timber is too restricted, that 

ery hese it is accessible much mature and deteriorating timber is 

cept off the market. 
‘LANIGAN. On page 4 of your statement you say: 

m a high and restricted market the big operator has great advantage ove! 

small independent operator, 

ld you say that the situation in which your clients find themselves 
t present is one of a high and restricted market ? 

Mr. Avuerron. On the average it has been a high and restricted 
et since the end of World War II. There have been some ups 
downs, but on the average it has been a pretty high market. 

Mr. Lantcan. As I see it, you are willing to meet any competition 

have the prices set by bidding, provided enough timber is put up. 

» you think that putting up the timber will largely take care of the 

rTe ent problem ¢ 
.Avnertron. Yes. We believe that very strongly because we know 
there is a lot of timber available that is not being offered and, 
s offered, we think that competition will take care of the problem. 

Mr. LANIGAN. That isall Ihave. 
r pres sentative Cuuporr, Mr, Coburn, do you have questions ? 
.Copurn. I have just a couple of short ones, Mr. Chairman. 

1 »w do you define an independent operator ¢ 

Arnerton. These men are independent in the sense that they 
ly have one mill. They do not have a chain of mills. They do not 
erate over a large area. 

-Corurn. None of them has an integrated operation ? 
ATHERTON. None of them does. 

. Copurn. Would you favor a system of allocation of Federal 
‘to a defined class of small operators 
"has RvON. Our people want to stay as far away from that as 

ey can. They believe that the problem will be answered if there is 

nough timber offered for sale without having to resort toa monopolis- 
system of any sort. Rather than fail completely, in some cireum- 
nees maybe it is justified, but we would like to see more timber of- 
ed first and see if that does not cure it. 

Vr. Copurn. Is it your statement then that if the conditions of com- 
efition are relatively equal you will take your chances, provided there 
isuflicient supply of Federal timber ? 

Mr. Arnerron. Yes, sir; and I can say that for every one of these 

en people I represent. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. No questions, thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. If you have nothing further, that will be 
Thank you very much for coming. 
let Mr. Atherton’s statement be placed in the record, 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED ON BEHALF OF BERRY LUMBER Co., LTp., AND PINE Grove 
LUMBER CoO., INDEPENDENT MILL OPERATORS IN EL DoRADO NATIONAL FOREST, By 
WARREN H. ATHERTON, THEIR ATTORNEY 


I have been a resident of California for 64 years. During the past 25 years | 
have represented various persons in the lumber business in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. For the past 10 years I have represented the clients on whose behalf 
this statement is filed. I have conferred with national forest representatives and 
others respecting the conservation of Federal timber and its allocation for cutting. 
I have made a study of forest practices in the Sierras and have made a special 
survey of portions of the El Dorado National Forest preparatory to testifying 
before this committee. 

Berry Lumber Co., Ltd., and Pine Grove Lumber Co., and others engaged in 
the production and merchandising of lumber with whom I have conferred are 
unanimously in favor of the conservation of timber through selecting, cutting, 
and reforestation. They believe that maximum benefit to the Federal Govern- 
ment, to the lumber operator, to the lumber worker, and the communities depend- 
ent upon them, and to the final consumer who lives in a 6-room cottage, lies in the 
production of the greatest possible sustained yield which can be produced without 
forest depletion. 

As evidenced by present conditions in the El Dorado National Forest, we be- 
lieve that Federal conservation policies have greatly benefited the annual timber 
yield. It is our further opinion that these benefits would be increased if cutting 
at a faster rate was permitted. 

If allocations for cutting were increased the annual production of prime timber 
would be greater, the security of the independent operator would be greater, the 
employment of lumber workers would be more regular, the price of lumber to the 
ultimate consumer should be less and private timber holdings would be better 
conserved. These beneficial results are more likely to follow a continuance of the 
present practice of taking sealed bids without auction or oral bidding. 


PRODUCTION LOSSES ON ACCOUNT OVERAGE TREES 


Timber species grow rapidly and increase their board-foot potential until they 
reach their age of maturity. At maturity trees are usually large, healthy, and of 
high quality timber content. After maturity they grow slowly, their quality 
deteriorates, and their contribution to timber production ceases. Meanwhile they 
are taking a high toll from the soil, spreading a deep shade over young growth, 
slowing down production by younger trees and exposing the forest to greater 
menace from fire, storm, and pest. 

The 1955-56 edition of California Forest Facts states the following: 

“Much of California’s forest land is covered with old growth stands—stands of 
overmature trees which have lost their vitality because of age. These forests are 
most susceptible to attack. Great losses occur in remote areas where lack of roads 
makes salvage impossible. Experts say the best step toward solving the problem 
would be to accelerate sales of such timber on the 18 national forests where the 
great concentration of old trees is particularly vulnerable.” 

* . * . ~ & 


Estimated losses in California from insects and associated causes, 1941-50 


Volume killed 
(board-feet) 


Timber species Dollar loss 


Ponderosa pine and Jeffrey pine- 2, 200, 000, 000 $18, 500, 000 
Douglas fir ; | 4,600, 000, 000 15, 200, 000 
Sugar and white pine--. 630, 000, 000 6, 600, 000 
White fir ; a 3, 640, 000, 000 10, 050, 000 
Incense cedar r 30, 000, 000 80, 000 


telat 504 deitia ade’ 11, 100, 000, 000 | 50, 430, 000 


It is our opinion that sufficient timber is not being offered for sale both as to 
the number of tracts offered and the number of mature trees permitted to be cut 
in the sale area. We believe that timber in reserve is increasing faster than it is 
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being cut and that the Federal Government and all others interested are losing 
potential production for the reasons above stated. If more forest areas were 
opened for sale and more trees near or at maturity were marked for cutting in 
sales areas, the quantity of lumber milled now would rise sharply. The rate of 
production of the forest in these selectively cut areas would be speeded up. A 
greater volume of timber would thenceforth be produced and the sustained 
yield would be augmented. 


SECURITY OF INDEPENDENT OPERATORS 


Independent operators are a valuable product of the American way of life. 
They are usually individuals who have worked their way up from the ax and 
eant hook. Their operations sharpen competition for timber. They cannot afford 
shutdowns or slowdowns and operate everywhere the year around, weather per- 
mitting. They employ local residents and contribute to the welfare of their 
communities. Their continued life is beneficial to the Government, to the lumber 
business as a whole, to their employees, and to the consumer. They are frequently 
limited as to capital, do not own large timber holdings, and do not have the 
money to develop or invest in private holdings. If the volume of timber offered 
for sale by the Federal Government is ample for the demand, they can hold their 
own in bidding and production. If the supply is restricted, independent operators 
of moderate means are handicapped in competition with chain operators of great 
financial strength. On a high and restricted market the big operator has great 
advantage over the small independent operator. If Federal offerings are below 
demand, the big-business lumberman can outbid the little fellow, mix his high- 
priced Federal timber with low-cost private holdings, and drive the independent 
operator out of the market. We urge that the allocation of all Government 
timber for sale as fast as it is ready for sale will enable the independent operator 
to stay in business and will increase Federal income from the forest through 
production and sale of a greater volume. 

Crows Pacific Coast Lumber Digest in its issue of October 13, 1955, has this 
to say on the allocation of more stumpage : 

“More and more, each year, the emphasis is being placed on the availability of 
stumpage to insure adequate raw material for the successful operation of indi- 


vidual companies in the lumber industry. Stumpage is becoming extremely 
difficult for the private operator to buy * * * and yet there are untold millions 
of feet apparently being corraled and unused on lands belonging to the people. 

“This timber is not being conserved. Much of it is being allowed to rot and 
die. Hagenstein is fighting to get these stands put on a sustained-yield basis. 
Only in that way can real forestry be practiced on these lands. If the people 
who own the forests understood these facts, they’d back him.” 


STEADY EMPLOYMENT FOR THE WORKER 


If more timber is offered for sale and more timber is cut, there will be more 
employment for the lumber worker. That is as obvious as a lone pine on a tall 
mountain. The worker’s employment security is further increased if independent 
operators can continue in business. If the independent buys timber, he has to 
cut it, mill it, and sell it, and keep his employees working at full capacity. He 
is no lumber giant or chain operator who can slow one mill down while he speeds 
up another, or who can slow all operations while waiting for a higher price, or 
who can mix high-cost cut with low-cost lumber in storage. The more stumpage 
that is cut the more the employer independents who can stay in business and 
the greater the chance of the lumber worker to find a job and security in his 
own community. 

LOWER PRICED LUMBER FOR HOMES 


We have stated it as our opinion that the Federal forests are capable of a 
substantially greater annual yield if more older trees are cut than is now the 
practice. If more trees of higher quality are cut total annual production will 
be greater. A greater supply should lower the price to the consumer. Loss of 
gross return to the operator will be at least in part compensated by the lower 
cost of obtaining more timber per sale offering. The average price of lumber 
for the past 10 years has been high. ‘The lumber bil! on the average small house 
has been a heavy drain on the pocketbook of homeowners. If as we believe the 
Federal forests can be made to produce more timber at a lower cost, the hev«~ 
holder and every other builder will be the ultimate beneficiary. 
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GREATER FEDERAL PRODUCTION WILL HELP PRIVATE CONSERVATION 


If Federal offerings are restricted below potential production of the fore 
greater drain is forced on privately owned stumpage. If an operator, index 
ent or otherwise, cannot obtain any public stumpage he will do his utmost to fi: 
some kind of private timber some place. If he owns stumpage himself he w 
cut it to the maximum degree permissible or possible so as to keep his mill goi 
and his business operating. If he can buy, he will buy and cut heavily wit! 
consequent adverse affect on conservation of privately held forests. It has b 
our observation that privately owned stumpage in the general vicinity of 
El Dorado National Forest has been heavily overcut since World War II 
at the present rate of usage would be practically wiped out in the comparat 
near future. 

We believe that placing Government timber on sale which is now mature 
much of which is now deteriorating would relieve overcutting on private tim 
lands and conserve the timber assets of the area as a whole. 


SEALED VERSUS ORAL BIDS 


(a) The wording of the oral auction bid advertisements we believe destr 
the value of sealed bids. The requirement that each bidder submit sealed bids 
which are then posted at the beginning of oral bidding only establishes th: 
principle that oral bidding starts in where sealed bidding left off and consequent}, 
would tend to raise the price of lumber. This, we believe, is true even thoug 
sealed bids might be submitted lower than if there were no oral auction follow 
the submission of sealed bids. 

(b) We believe that oral bidding discriminates against the small compa 
because they simply cannot compete where the selling is sharply contested by 
operators. 

(c) Any procedure discriminating against the smaller operator would result 
in the eventual closing of some smaller companies which would red 
competition. 

(d) Sealed bidding procedures have worked satisfactorily in most areas up t 
the present time. We do not believe that there are sufficient changes in competi- 
tion or community stability to justify a change of policy to oral bidding. 

(e) We believe that the policy of Government agencies should be compara 
where the situations are relative. The policy y of the Bureau of Land Man 
ment on the disposition of oil and gas leases is entirely for sealed bidding. It 
our understanding that the Bureau of Land Management has never exercised 
right of oral bidding under regulation 48—-CFR-192.51 established in 1946. 
reasons for the sealed bid policy of the Bureau of Land Management have | 
set forth in various communications from the Bureau which we understand | 
been made available to the Joint Committee. 

(f) There are certain statements issued by the United States Forest Serv 
which bear out our position. We understand that the Forest Service recogn 
that oral bidding may add to the competitive advantage of large, well-finar 
operators as against the smaller operators who are dependent on Governn 
timber. 

(g) We believe that sealed bids result in a more equitable return to the Gov- 
ernment over a long period. As more independent operators are in the field 
some of them will be keen to acquire any particular offering in their territor: 
At every sale there will be one or more bids for the full market value under th 
stumpage conditions. If oral bidding is permitted and results in strong bidders 
offering high prices to deny stumpage to competitors then on the lessening of 
competition by the closing down of independents the Government can only exp: 
bids at a depressed price. 

In conclusion, we reiterate that if allocations for cutting were increase:l 

1. The annual production of prime timber would be greater 
2. The security of the independent operator would be greater ; 
3. The employment of lumber workers would be more regular ; 
. The price of lumber to the ultimate consumer should be less; and 
Private timber holdings would be better conserved. 
These beneficial results are more likely to follow a continuance of t 
present practice of taking sealed bids without auction or oral bidding. 
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We respectfully recommend that more allocations of mature stumpage for 
le on sealed bids be made by the National Forest Service and that maturity 
indards for cutting be liberalized. These changes of policy will increase the 
erall production of the Federal forest, stimulate business and employment and 
rease the available supply of lumber for consumer use. 


Representative Cuuporr. The next witness is Mr. Otto Vogt, of 
Burney, Calif. 


STATEMENT OF OTTO VOGT, P-V-A LUMBER CO. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Vogt has a very short statement and 
I think it ought to be in the record. 

I understand that the roads are pretty bad from Burney and Mr. 
Vox may not have been able to get here. If there is no objection, 1 
hink we ‘ought to offer this in the record. 

Is there any objection ? 

Representative Horrman. None at all. 

Mr, Cuuporr. I will read it. (Reading.) 

P-V-A LUMBER Co., 
Burney, Calif., November 1, 1955 

Hon. JAMES MURRAY, 

United States Senator, 
Hon, EARL CHUDOFF, 

United States Representative, 

Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Portland, Oreg. 

DEAR Srrs: I have been informed your joint committee will hold hearings in 
Redding, Calif., on November 14, 1955, to hear complaints and suggestions re- 
lating to Federal timber policies and their effect on the lumberman, community, 
rancher, or county. I hereby request that I be allowed to testify. 

Iam a lumberman. I cut and process timber and I am familiar with the 
Lassen and Shasta National Forests. I wish to call your attention to the fol- 
lowing unsuitable procedures : 

(1) Failure of Forest Service to put up enough small sales suitable for the 
small operator. We have not been able to enter into bids on Forest Service tim- 
ber because the sales are too large for our operation. 

I wish to indicate to your committee the effect of stump-for-stumpage ex- 
changes and poor timber sales program on our tax base and economy. 

My testimony will not take more than 10 minutes. I would appreciate you: 
advising me if I can testify. 

Respectfully yours, 


OTTO V0G1 

Representative Horrman. I would like to see the statement of Mr. 
Daniel Johnston because there is a statement in the local paper that 
he filed a statement, and he has not appeared. 

Representative CHuporr. My agenda shows that Daniel Johnston 
will file a statement on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 
That is all I know about it. 

Mr. Wotr. I have it here. 

Represent: ative CHuporr. Will you give it to Mr. Hoffman, please. 

The next witness is Mr. R. F. Morse. 
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STATEMENT OF R. F. MORSE, INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Morse, will you have a seat, please. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Roy Morse. 
I am chairman of the board of the Industrial Forestry Association, 
and have been for the past 3 years. 

I reside in Longview, Wash., and have lived there for the past 32 
years. 

I have been in the timber industry for 49 years, but I am now retired 
and am not serving in any executive capacity with any organization. 
My experience with the timber indust ry has been such as to make me 
familiar with the problems confronting the industry and the problems 
which I understand will be before your committee in your proposed 
hearings. 

Because of travel commitments heretofore made, it was impossible 
for me to appear before your committee at Portland, Oreg., and | 
therefore requested the opportunity to make a short t statement before 
your committee at the hearings to be held in Redding, Calif., on 
November 14. 

The Industrial Forestry Association is an organization having ap- 
proximately 51 members. In its membership it includes what are 
sometimes referred to as “large operators” and also those referred to 
as “small operators.” In includes companies which rely chiefly upon 
their own timber reserves with some supplementary supply from the 
timber holdings of the Government. Its membership includes those 
who harvest in approximately equal proportions both from private 
and Government timber. It also includes operators who are depend- 
ent solely on Government timber. 

The members of the Industrial Forestry Association are the owners 
of: approximately 7 million out of 11,200,000 acres of industrially 
owned timberlands in western Washington and Oregon. 

Nearly all the employees of the members of our association are mem- 
bers of labor organizations or are represented by such organizations in 
collective bargaining. 

The Industrial Forestry Association has long recognized the im- 
portance of the forest to the economy of the Northwest. 

It has foreseen the necessity of replacing the existing forests with 
future timber supply. In furthering the future timber supply, the 
association, in 1941, started the program commonly known as tree 
farms. This programs has met with good reception not only by the 
people engaged in active timber operations but also other persons who 
have come to realize the importance of the growth of new timber sup- 
ply and the possibilities of income to be realized from proper tree- 
farm management. In fact, the tree-farm movement has extended to 
almost every State in the Union. 

It is important to know that our association is the only one that 
has its own forest nursery where we grow approximately 9 million 
trees annually for artificial reforestation. Woher ve learned that best 
results are obtained when we grow trees from seed collected near the 
planting site. More than a year ago we employed a tree geneticist, 
the thought being that it is our purpose to establish our own seed 
orchards and by cross breeding the trees we will be able to produce 
better trees. It is also our belief that we can in the foreseeable future 
produce trees in 40 years of the same size now attained in 60 years. 
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Activities of this kind are constructive and promote the economy more 
in those of any other similar organization. 

One only needs to be reminded of what has been done in animal 
usbandry, and in the magnificent results obtained by Luther Bur- 
bank. 

In 1954 the Industrial Forestry Association published a pamphlet 
entitled “Growing Trees for You.” This pamphlet was made avail- 
able to all schools, colleges and universities throughout the United 
States. Approximately 500 copies have now been distributed. Some 
of these have been supplied in response to requests from foreign 
countries. I would like to furnish a copy of this pamphlet for the 
record, and will supply all members of the committee with copies. 

This is it, gentlemen, and it is a work of art and something you 
will long remember. 

The Industrial F orestry Association has sponsored the tree farm 
movement in western Washington and western Oregon, and has fur- 
nished to persons interested the technical advice and guidance re- 
quired for the establishment of such tree farms. 

By reason of my experience in the industry and my long active in- 
terest in the Industrial F orestry Association, I realize the great im- 
portance to the economy of the Northwest of the proper r administr: ation 
not only of private forests by also of Government forests. 

W. D. Hagenstein, the managing director of our organization, has 
had available a large amount of material relating to the problems con- 
nected with the proper administration of Government timber holdings 
and will be prepared to discuss these questions before your commit- 
tee at your convenience, which I understand will be during the hearings 
in Portland, Oreg. 

The Industris T Forestry Association and I personally consider Mr. 
Hagenstein to be the best ‘informed man u on this subject to be found 
any ‘where. His entire life, subsequent to his completion of schooling, 
has been devoted to this work, and his schooling was in forestry and 
in forest engineering. 

I understand that your committee will consider the prac tices of the 
Federal agencies with respect to the quantity of timber in the indi- 
vidual sales made by such agencies. There is a tendenc ‘y to generalize 
by terming such sales as either “large sales” or “small s sales.” I be- 
lieve that the proper quantity for eac +h individual sale must of necessity 
vary, depending upon the area in which the timber is offered for sale. 
Each prospective sale will have to depend upon its own facts—the 
geography of the country, the type of timber, the market demand, the 
installed capacity y, kinds and types of plants, and the condition of the 
forest—and will be subject, of course, to being within the annual 
allowable cut. 

[ will not attempt to discuss the subject in detail as that will be han- 
died later by Mr. Hagenstein and others. I do wish to comment, 
however, that the welfare of the entire industry, both the so-called 
large operators and the so-called small operators, requires that the 
full annual allowable cut be obtained at an early date. 

If all individual sales were to be small sales, and by that I mean 
those principally in amounts of 1 to 3 million feet—and in the past 
some sales have been held far below 1 million feet—the samedi are 
without adequate personnel to hold a sufficient number of such sales 


¢ 
‘ 
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to reach a total of the annual allowable cut. The reason for this is 
that the paperwork and administration of a small sale requires ap- 
proximately the same expenditure of time as that of a larger sale. 

Therefore, it is my belief that, until such time as the full annual 
allowable cut is attained, both agencies should hold individual sales 
geared to the needs of the operators in the areas where the sales are to 
be held, and such sales should include larger individual sales as wel] 
as smaller sales. 

No doubt, some of the members of this committee are sufficient], 
familiar with the timber industry to understand the meaning of a 
million feet of timber. Some members of the public may not under- 
stand that the ordinary log truck on the highway is carrying approxi- 
mately 5,000 feet of logs and that oversize ‘trucks operating - off public 
highways carry 10,000 to 20,000 feet. 

A million feet of logs is a quantity which would be normally used 
each month by what is termed a very small sawmill operation. It 
would be sufficient for only a week’s operation by what is considered 
a medium-sized operation. 

Another way to visualize a sole of 1 million feet is to say that after 
manufacture it would be approximately 25 carloads of lumber. Such 
a sale would produce the lumber required for 100 average American 
homes. 

In summary, the Industrial Forestry Association welcomes these 
congressional subcommittee hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, we expect you to stick to the facts in this series of 
hearings which are starting today here in Redding, Calif. 

You come among us in search of facts upon which to base your 
recommendations to the Congress of the United States, and in your 
probing you must be conscientious and objective, for you are looking 
at the heart and backbone of the Northwest. The need for better man- 
agement of Government timber is not new here in the Northwest. 

The Industrial Forestry Association is a nonprofit organization of 
*1 members who rely on both private and Government timber in vary- 
ing degrees in their operations. Collectively, the members own 

approximately 7 million acres out of approximately 11.2 million acres 
of industrially owned timberland in the western portion of Oregon. 
The association’s 51 members have 6,500 employees at their 232 plants, 
The annual payroll of these employees was $295,800,000 in 1954. 

It is significant that 88 percent of the association members’ annual 
hourly employees are members of labor unions. 

I urge you to pay special attention to the expert testimony of Mr 
Hagenstein, who testifies at Porland, Oreg., next week. He is the 
hest-informed man upon this subject to be found anywhere and he 
represents the timber industry rather than any single company. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I read the text of the Industrial 
Forestry Association policy statement in regard to these hearings: 

The association, representing owners of more than 7 million acres of forest 
in western Washington and Oregon who are engaged in the busniess of producing 
logs, manufacturing lumber, pulp paper, plywood and shingles, and other impor- 
tant products, welcomes this opportunity to reiterate its constructive stand for 
a sound forestry practice, better wood utilization, and a strong economy of our 
region. 

The association will render all possible assistance to the congressional com- 


mittee and their lawful representatives in their preparation for intelligent han- 
dling of the hearings. 
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fhe association pledges wholehearted support to the Senate and House sub- 
nmittee members seeking facts about the Federal timber and timberland in 
Pacific Northwest. 

The association recognizes that some hearings will be used by unscrupulous 

rsons as both brainwork and cover for partisan political activity. 

Further, it is the unanimous desire of all association members that all the 
Senate and House subcommittee members enter into the coming hearing with 

erity and purposefulness if they are to secure facts with which to advise 
operly the Congress of constructive ways in which Government can do a better 
bh of forest management. 

In connection with the congressional hearings the association will 

ot (a) have any association “members, agencies, or individuals un- 
reasonably criticized during the course of the heari ings; (6) partici- 
pate in discussions involving marketing area restrictions because of 
the great variance in views of the association members; and (c) be- 
ome > embroiled i in any partisan politics. 

The association will (a) coordinate factual data presented by the 
association; (6) encourage any person or persons with pertinent in- 
formation to participate in the hearings; (3) demand fair treatment 
for all witnesses, including assistance of all qualified persons to be 
civen reasonable opportunity to testify; (d) be aggressive in rebuttal 

wild allegations and charges directed at the forest industry; 
¢) reiterate the association’s long-st: anding policy on every construc- 
ive forestry matter; and, finally, (/) actively assist all news media 
representatives in their efforts to report or interpret the proceedings. 

Thank you very much. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any questions? Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. Lantcan. I have a couple of questions. 

[ believe the Census Bureau classification of a very small operator 
s on who cuts about 500,000 board-feet per year. I was wondering, 

he Oregon- Washington area where your association operates, if 
there are many of that small size? 

Mr. Morse. Personally, I cannot answer your question. I think 
that is one that should be directed to Mr. Hagenstein because he has 
. volume of information on that subject. 

Mr. Lanican. We can ask him. I wanted to get just a little more 
information on the tree farm. Have tree farms been encouraged by 
certain local tax laws? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. A tree farmer pays exactly the same taxes as 
anybody else. They are not exempt from anything whatsoever. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, I believe you have a 
question. 

Representative Horrman. No, I have no question, but at this point, 
Mr. Chairman, the rule of course requires the submission of written 
statements and I note in the file a statement from the Senate com- 

ttee that statements must be filed not later than November 1 by 
those who desire to be witnesses. 

I realize that there are practical difficulties and that sometimes the 

ule cannot be complied with. I am not finding fault because it has 
a been done here. What I am asking is that at this time I may 
have copies of all the statements which have been filed by those who 
desire to be witnesses, so that I can be advised as we go along. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, I think that as we go along 
you will get at least 24 hours before ever hearing the statements of 
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witnesses who are going to be heard the next day. The reason why 
you did not get them was that we were late in getting started, and | 
did not get them myself until this morning. 

Representative Horrman. I am just asking that I get today those 
that have been filed and then later on we can do as you suggest. 

Representative Cuuporr. You will get them in at least 24 hours for 
the future. 

Would you please give to Mr. Hoffman the statement of every 
witness who is going to be heard today ? 

Mr. Wo r. In some cases, Mr. Chudoff, we only have one copy of the 
statement filed. 

Representative Cuuporr. You mean where we have a letter, as, for 
instance, the letter from the Forward Bros. Lumber Co.? 

Representative Horrman. Do the best you can for me, if you will, 
please. ; ; 

Representative Cuuporr. Where they have submitted mimeographed 
copies or extra copies, will you please supply them ? 

Representative Horrman. There is one other thing. I am sorry to 
take up so much time. By failing to make a formal, vigorous pro- 
test to the practice of filing statements without the witness appear- 
ing, I do not want that to be considered as a waiver of the point 
later on. 

I will state the reason why I say that. I notice that today in the 
newspaper, the Record-Searchlight, there appears an article on the 
first page, Timber Share Asked for Small Operator.” Then below 
there is a quote, which I have before me: 

The written labor statement, submitted at the hearings by Daniel Johnston, of 
San Francisco, council economic representative, said: 

“The overall approach by the lumber and sawmill workers is in the interest 
of maintaining small lumber operators and to avoid consolidation of lumber pro- 
duction into a relatively few companies. This approach is in part based upon 
the lumber and sawmill workers’ interest in job protection.” 

To protect the small operator, the labor body suggested setting aside certain 
timber for small operators only, in “accordance with the present Government 
policy on assistance and protection of small businesses.” 

That is a direct quotation from the first sentence in the third para- 
graph on page 2 of the statement filed here. I have no complaint 
about that; but if Mr. Johnston were here, I would ask him ques- 
tions on this, as, of course, we are all in favor of the small operators. 
There are more small operators who vote than large operators, but 
that goes through American life, anyway. We are all for the little 
fellow, are we not ? 

Representative Cuuporr. I want to say this so that possibly we 
can save you some time. I understand that the A. F. of L. statement 
is not controversial, and I do not think that you will find either the 
large operators or the small operators against anything in that 
statement. 

Representative Horrman. That is all right with me, but, if Mr. 
Johnston were here, I would ask him why, if he is in favor of the small 
operators in the lumber industry, he insists upon nationwide bar- 
gaining in labor relations. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. Johnston here? I am sorry. He 
is not here. I am sorry because I think you would have the right to 
isk him that question. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. That should apply all through 

dustry as well as to lumber. I mean that principle of taking care 
of the little fellow. I am thinking of the small industrial plant 
which cannot operate because a company like United States Steel 

akes the deal for the little fellows. The small industrial operator 
in this town does not have anything to say about labor relations 
because the contract has to be signed by the big boys. 

It is inconsistent for a witness to argue here for the small man 
and then, when it comes to the labor legislation, as when we wrote 
the Taft-Hartley Act, to insist upon nationwide bargaining and refuse 
the small worker and small employer the opportunity of bargaining 
if they would like. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am sorry Mr. Johnston is not here, but 
should he come in before we are through, I will see to it that you 
get a chance to ask him that question. 

Are there any further questions? If there are no further questions, 
thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. A. L. Forward, of Red Bluff, Calif. 


STATEMENT OF A. L. FORWARD, FORWARD BROS. LUMBER CO. 
Mr. Forwarp. I filed only a brief with your committee and not 


a prepared statement. I think that the comments in there have been 
well covered and I would like to give my time to some other operator. 


Representative CHUDOFF. Thank you. If there is no objection, we 
will offer this letter into the record. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


Rep Buurr, CAuir., November 2, 1955. 
Hon. JAMES MURRAY, 
United States Senator, 
Hon. EARL CHUDOFF, 
United States Representative, 
Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: We have been informed that your joint committee is to hold a 
meeting with regard to timber sales by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture Forest Service on November 14, 1955, at Redding, Calif. We are in the 
lumber business and process approximately 40 million feet of logs each year. 

We are familiar with Shasta-Trinity National Forest, and the Lassen National 
Forest. About 90 percent of the logs processed in our plant are purchased from 
the United States Forest Service. 

I would like to be present and testify at this hearing about the following 
practices : 

1. Not enough offerings of small sales of Forest Service timber. 
2. Failure of Forest Service to provide competent and experienced scalers, 
3. Allocation of moneys derived from Forest Service sales of timber. 
My testimony will not take more than 10 minutes. Please let me know if I 
may appear. 
Very truly yours, 
F _ ARD Bros. LuMBeEr Co., 
A. L. ForRwarp. 
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FORWARD Bros. LUMBER Co 
Red Bluff, Calif., November 11, 1 
JoiNT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Golden Eagle Hotel, Redding, Calif. 
(Attention of William H. Coburn, councilman. ) 

The following is a statement of the points involved in my letter of Noven 
1955, which you requested by telegram. 

1. Not enough offerings of small sales of Forest Service timber: The ope: 
who does not have a backlog of private timber is forced into “desperation bidd 
when there are not enough small! sales offered by the Forest Service. If a s 
operator misses on a sale, and if there are no other sales of timber offered lh: 
out of business. KH more small sales, from 10 to 20 million feet, were offere 
the Forest Service it would give the small operator a chance to buy timbh: 
processing. 

2. Failure of Forest Service to provide competent and experienced s 
The rate of pay for Forest Service scalers at Lassen National Forest is 3: 
annually or $121.12 for an 80-hour work period. This is approximately $1.5 
hour. The rate of pay in private industry for scaling varies from $2.07). 
$2.25 an hour. Since the Forest Service rate of pay is smaller than that 
private industry, the Forest Service gets the inexperienced trainees to d 
important job. This should be remedied because the mill operator pays t 
timber on the basis of this scale. 

3. Allocation of moneys derived from Forest Service sales of timber: I be 
this alloeation of moneys should be a definite percentage of the gross sales p 
of timber. This money it seems to me should be used for stand improvements 
planting, fire protection, upkeep, and construction of Forest Service roads 
upkeep and construction of public campgrounds for the benefit of the | 
general, 

Very truly yours, 
A. L. Forwar 

Representative CHuporr. Senator Regan, I do not believe you were 
here when I asked for some sort of limitation of time. We are ask 
you to limit your statement to 15 minutes because of the fact that we 


do not have a number of witnesses and we want to give everybody an 
opportunity to be heard. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN J. REGAN, TRINITY COUNTY BOARD OF 
SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Recan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, to ide 
tify myself, my name is Edwin J. Regan. I am chairman of thie 
senate interim committee on public lands of the State of California, 
and chairman of the senate judiciary committee, and for approxi- 
mately 10 years was counsel for the Interstate Association of Public 
Land Counties. Some of you men will remember that that was tli 
organization in which the Honorable Guy Cordon was quite concerned 
in matters of the 11 Western States. 

Prior to going to the senate I was counsel for the organization whi 
represents 10 of the 11 Western States. 

I would like to make a statement here today insofar as the committe: 
of the State senate is concerned. 

At this time I would like to file with you a statement which was t 
be delivered by the Weaverville Chamber of Commerce from 
County of Trinity, along with certain data. May I file this with t 
committee / E 

Representative Ciuuporr. If there is no objection that will be e1 
in the record. 
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Che information referred to follows :) 


TRINITY COUNTY, WEAVERVILLE, CALIF., 
November 8, 1955. 
COMMITTEE OF FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Portland, Oreg. 
,rk Srrs: Will you please grant time on your hearing to be held in Redding, 
f. on November 14, 1955, for the following groups and the board of super- 
s of Trinity County. 
\ir. Edwin J. Regan will speak for the board and will speak for our resolutions 
esented to the congressional members. 
In addition, we request time for hearing from delegate from each of the 
ving: 
The Upper Trinity Development Association. 
The Weaverville Chamber of Commerce. 
The Lewiston-Minersville Property Owners Association. 
\nd the superintendent of schools of Trinity County, in relation to 
ent schools and roads benefits for the county. 
ink you very kindly for this opportunity for hearings. 
Sincerely, 


KEN LOoMIs, 
For the Board of Supervisors. 


+ ee 


WEAVERVILLE, CALIF., November 8, 1955. 
W. H. COBURN, 
Chief Counsel, Joint Committee on Federal Timber. 

Deak Mr. Copurn. Your letter of November 7 is acknowledged. 

Enclosed you will please find our Resolution No. 32-55 which is in fact our 
statement that will be presented at the committee hearing in Redding, Calif., on 
November 14, 1955. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity of presentation. 

Sincerely, 
KEN Loomis, 
Board of Supervisors, Trinity County, Calif. 


SUPPLEMENTAL RESOLUTION No. 32-55 
Whereas this board did on the 17th day of May, 1955, pass after due con- 
sideration, the attached Resolution No. 19-55; and 
Whereas no action has as yet been taken on said resolution: Now, there 
fore, be it 
Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of the County of Trinity, State of Cali 
nid, in regular session assembled this 19th day of September 1955, That special 
consideration be given to said Resolution No. 19-55 by all proper governmental 
agencies and bodies to the end that the objects of “The Federal Sustained Yield 
Management Act (act of March 29, 1944; 58 Stat. 182; 16 U. S. C. 583—5s83i), 
us mentioned in Resolution No. 19-55 be carried out. 
In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands this 19th day of Septem- 
ber, 1955, 
JOHN K. McDOoNAtp, 
Supervisor, First District. 
KEN LOoOoMmIs, 
Supervisor, Second District. 


Supervisor, Third District 
Lioyp L. McKnientT, 
Supervisor, Fourth District 


ARTHUR C. CROSSMAN, 
: Supervisor, Fifth District. 
‘oes: None. Absent: Joun D. Rourke. 


Attest: 
[SEAL] 
; MARGARET BAILEY, 
County Clerk and ExOfficio Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of thé 
County of Trinity, State of California. 
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RESOLUTION No. 19-55 


Whereas Trinity County has many billions of feet of mature virgin pin 
fir timber, a great deal of which is over-ripe and is being lost through de 
disease, and natural mortality, and the growth of new wood is only a fract 
f what it should be because of the static condition of the stands; and 

Whereas it is of vital importance to the people of Trinity County and other 
northern counties to secure the maximum possible growth of wood on the forest 
lands within their counties, harvesting of mature trees will help to accomplish 
this objective; and 

Whereas over 75 percent of the timberland in Trinity County is owned by the 
Federal Government and administered by the United States Forest Service or the 
Bureau of Land Management; and 

Whereas Trinity County is largely dependent upon timberland and forest 
industries for tax resources and the timberlands owned by the Federal Go 
ment are generally undeveloped and consequently do not contribute their proper 
share to the tax structure of the county, and to the present social and economic 
welfare of the county, and it is imperative that every effort be made to utilize 
the latent wealth of this federally owned timber and prevent it from being lost 
due to the ravages of time, decay, and disease; and 

Whereas the future operation and stability of the lumber industry in Trinity 
County is almost entirely dependent upon the availability of Government stump- 
age in a continuous flow; and 

Whereas federally owned stumpage has been available only at sporadic inter- 
vals in a few areas and subject to competitive bidding; and 

Whereas the local lumber mills in Trinity County and other northern counties 
are urgently in need of a continuous supply of logs in order that they may plan 
their operation, control their capital investments, assure employment for forest 
workers; and 

Whereas the usual procedure followed by the Federal agencies in selling 
Government-owned stumpage has not promoted the stability of communities pri- 
marily dependent upon the sale of this timber; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has passed an act entitled “The 
Federal Sustained Yield Management Act” (act of March 29, 1944; 58 Stat. 132: 
16 U. S. C. 583-5831) which provides for sustained yield forest management in 
order to stabilize forest communities, forest industries, employment, and taxable 
forest wealth, and to establish Federal forest units which will promote these 
objectives; and 

Whereas Trinity County and other northern counties are urgently in need of 
stabilizing their forest industries but cannot do so because of present Federal 
policies and the neglect to take action within the scope of their authority: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Supervisors of the County of Trinity, State of Cali- 
fornia, in regular session assembled this 17th day of May 1955, That the United 
States Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management be requested to take 
vigorous action to reconsider their present policies of timber sales in Trinity 
County and other northern counties and cooperate with the boards of supervi- 
sors, the local lumber industries in the counties, and the people of these northern 
counties, as set forth in the Federal Sustained Yield Act of 1944, and give con- 
sideration to county of origin with respect to timber rights and timber sales; and 
be it further 

Resolved by this board, That the State Senate of the State of California through 
its senate interim committee on public lands, investigate this subject with respect 
to Trinity County and the several counties in northern California with like cir- 
cumstances, and bring forth its recommendations; and be it further 
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Resolved by this board, That the senate interim committee on public lands 
request that moneys be appropriated by the California Legislature to conduct 
the proper investigation of this subject in the interest of assuring an equitable 
solution of the problem for the people of the State of California. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands this 17th day of May 1955. 

JoHN K,. McDONALD, 
Supervisor, First District. 
KEN LoomIs, 

Supervisor, Second District. 
JoHN D. Rourke, 
Supervisor, Third District. 
Lioyp L. McKniGHtT, 

Supervisor, Fourth District. 
ARTHUR C, CROSSMAN, 
Supervisor, Fifth District. 

Noes: None. Absent: None. 


Attest: 
MARGARET BAILEY, 


County Clerk and Ex Officio Clerk of the board of Supervisors of the 
County of Trinity, State of California. 
By Marion KEESLING, 
Deputy Clerk. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT ZBINDEN, PRESIDENT, WEAVERVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Trinity County needs a local sustained timber industry to survive as a county, 
as the timber industry is our main or No. 1 industry. Without it, Trinity County 
would lose its identity. 

The sustained yearly timber yield is 180 million board-feet, and may average 
at $10 per thousand feet, or $18 million a year. 

This is big business, too big to be handled by remote control. By taking the 
practice of decentralization and returning forest control to Trinity County it 


would benefit the Federal Government and the lumber industry as well. 

The headquarters should be returned to Trinity County so that any difficulties 
that may arise ip the administration of sales could be ironed out by respon- 
sible persoanel in the field. A definite plan of coordination could be established 
between the United States Forest Service and the board of supervisors, the road 
commissioner, and the county superintendent of schools. 

With this loeal, on-the-ground coordination they could handle such difficulties 
as rights-of-way, integration of county road plans and Federal road plans, plus 
the location of schools to serve the county best, as in our area roads are the only 
ineans of transportation. 

This is a sound and feasible plan because as Trinity County prospers so do our 
adjacent areas, Eureka and Redding, prosper. As this map shows, Weaver- 
ville is the crossroads of the large Federal holdings with in the county. 

We are fighting for ous very life, as the Federal Government controls 76 percent 
of our lands in Trinity County. Due to this fact we have difficulty maintaining 
our county government and school system because of a low tax base. All we 
ask is a chance to maintain our schools and our government as they should be, 
with the resources that lay within our boundaries. We ask that the Trinity 
National Forest headquarters be returned to Weaverville, and the boundaries 
include areas shown on attached map. 

(ur resources should not be taken from us without the approval of the people. 
One point we would like to make clear is that we know that the Forest Service 
was not in favor of this consolidation, but forced into it by politics. We ask 
that this committee recommend the reestablishment of Trinity Forest Service 
headquarters in Weaverville, and support the Trinity County supervisors’ 
resolution. 


76321—56—pt. 1——-11 
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Mr. Reoan. To preface my remarks before the committee, I mig] 
say that California has taken the front, if you will, in investig ration 
of the impact of Federal ownership of land on the local tax base, 
and the senate interim committee of public lands of the State sena 
has issued two reports which I think the members of this committee a1 d 
all Members of the Congress would find interesting. One is the 
senate interim committee on public lands report, a partial repo 
having to do with the impact of F ‘ederal ownership on local gover 
ment; and the other is a senate interim report on State landownership: 
the lands of the State of California and their impact on the economy 
of local government and the State as a whole. 

I was associated with certain groups like the Interstate Associati 
of Public Land Counties for a number of years commencing about 
1935, and we many times appeared before committees of the Congress 
see king payments in lieu of taxes on federally owned land, and | 
think that probably you can see what the problem really is at the e1 
of the 15 minutes that you have allotted to me today. 

Now I am talking generally about the 11 Western States. T! 
West is in this position today: When we were a young Nation th: 
lands of the East formed an integral part of the tax base of loca 
government, but the 11 Western States were not in that position. Wi 
had the great vast territorial lands out here and, when we were ad 
mitted, those great public-land areas did not become a part of thi 
tax base of local government. 

Yes; I think if you will examine your historical background, you 
will find that even in the Webster-Paine debates the subject matter 
there was that those great public lands should someday be returned 
in part at least to the States themselves to the end that local govern 
ment, State government, would be able to prosper. 

I am not advocating here that great national parks and national 
monuments and national forests should be in private ownership. That 
is not what I am saying. 

However, I think an examination of the studies made by the State 
of California—and I think you will find that they are very intens 
studies—will show that we have stressed a problem that the Congres: 
itself must right. 

To go forward with my preface, California in about 1935 or 1936 
was 36 or 37 percent federally owned. California has approximatel) 
100,395,000 acres in the entire State. Since 1937, Federal ownership 
of land in California has increased so that now close to 46 and a frac 
tion percent of all the land in California is owned by the Federal 
Government, some 46 and a fraction percent of all the land. 

Those lands are off the tax rolls. They are not making a just con- 
tribution to the economy of local government. 

That is why we have on occasion presented to the Congress of the 
United States or had presented certain legislation having to do with 
tax relief to local government. Fut we have not received it. 

Let us discuss something on tl.e United States Forest Service, be 
‘ause most of your discussion hire today was that. I have lived 
theta mountain area for some 22 y ars, coming up from San Francisco 
22 years ago when I finished at the university. In that time I have 
found, if you will, this philosophy: Not an acre of land which is ever 
off the tax rolls and in an agency of the Government will ever be re 
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¢yrned to the tax rolls if that agency has the jurisdiction of returning 
t. We have found this in the great mountain areas of California. 
California now has some 12.500.000 peop le. The projection of 
yopulation into the future is that we will have 16,500,000 people and, 
we are going, what do we find? The people have, for the most part, 
een settling i in southern California and the great central valleys, but 
v they are in the position of coming to northern California and 
the ere are no lands in California upon which they can settle. 
The small county which I represent over there in addition to Shast 
County is some 72 or 73 percent federally owned. We have many 
mes importuned the Congress of the United States to at least not 
turn to local government those great national forests and the great 
‘sources. No. But we have said, “Can’t you ever relax the situa 
where a city or a little town like the county seat, for example, of 
» county of Trinity has no lots upon which to build houses ? Can’ 
you at least relax it so that the fringe areas, those lands which are not 
needed in national forests, for example, should be returned to local 
ernment? Why can’t there be a complete restudy? Why can’t 
ere be a complete reexamination of the problem to the end that local 
government has some protection ¢” 
You have heard the doctrine of the multiple use in the forests. In 
ation to the doctrine of multiple use, you have this situation: I 
think the people who live adjacent to and adjoining the forest are 
as imports int as the trees growing in the forest: ‘and yet we tind 
complete situation where we cannot get 1 acre of lan [ without 
stant fight, so that, instead of Jand coming on the tax rolls so people 
can build homes, we find the opposite, land going off the tax rolls, and 
we find a tree lobby, if you will. I think that this is important. 
You probably know a lot more rae lobbying than we do, but we 
ve it on a coneentrated scale in Sacramento. Let us pick on the 
‘orest Service a little, although tod personally, because they are 
friends of mine. Whenever we have an approachi in Sacramento to a 
bureau of this kind and to this problem, we find that they drag thei: 
‘eet. California has tried. 
lor example, take the great Presidio of San Francisco. Three 
rs ago when my interim committee made a study down there, we 
ind only 2.000 lots rem: ining in the city of San Francisco on which 
you could build; but we found this free acreage in the Presidio of San 
Francisco which is not needed by the military and yet, when we tried 
to get it back, you never saw such pressure in your life. So they sent 
a general to come up and lobby at the legislature so that our bill would 
be killed, so that the golf courses wouid not go back on the tax rolls; 
and San Francisco is desperate for land. 
th the Imperial Valley and just above that on the eastern plain, 
» military is now pl: inning to take 120,000 acres of land. They have 
vractiedaaet all the land in California. Yet each department, each 
group, each facet of Giversienaii insists upon having its own. They 
can never correlate. They can never use it, but the tax base of local 
government gets continually depleted, continually cut down, to the 
end that California and mi: unny of the Western St: ites are going to be 
ind are now 1n ve ry desperaic circumstances, 
Nevada, for example, is 89 percent federally owned. Probably 
yw Nevada does not need some of that land. but California needs | 
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and I think it is of great significance here that this committee today 
take into consideration a finding and a judgment of the Supreme 
Court in June of this year. This is a finding of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It has to do with the Federal lands and the 
Federal forest lands of California, and the administration of those 
lands by the boards and departments and agencies of the Government. 

Heretofore we believed that the waters of the State of California 
belonged to all of the people of the State of California and that when 
the Reclamation Department put in a dam or reservoir or whatever, 
for the benefit of the thirsty areas of the State or a section, that there 
was no problem. But in June of this year the ederal Power Com- 
mission v. The State of Oregon case was decided, and the analysis 
has just come to my office in Sacramento. 

Listen to this. Remember that in California there are 45,500,000 
acres of land owned by the Federal Government; 19 million acres of 
that is land which can be appropriated, could go into private owner- 
ship under the laws of the Federal Government, but it does not get 
in there. They drag too much. Thirty million of those acres are 
in the great northern part of California, in the great watershed 
areas where the rain falls and streams flow out to the sea. 

This is what this new decision said, overruling another decision 
of the United States Supreme Court : 

The effect of this decision is to limit the application of the California-Oregon 
Company v. The Beaver Portland Cement Company case and to vest in the 
United States the power to regulate the use of waters in all lands in the United 
States which are not subject to private appropriation and disposal under the 
public-land laws. 

And in California alone that comprises 29,900,000 acres, all of the 
important watershed lands of California. 

I do not know the impact of that decision. We have to analyze it 
further, but you can see that the Supreme Court has now said some- 
thing which, in effect, it had never said before as to the waters on 
the nonnavigable streams in California, those waters belonging to 
the State of California and subject to riparian rights under the laws 
of the State of California. And that also goes for every other State. 

With the impact of this decision we are going to have a very strange 
situation in California in the months to come. 

Then, with this background, this is what we find now in a county 
like Trinity, and this is so important to the development of local 
government, which I think is important: to the development of the 
individual which I think is important; to the development of the 
human being who is just as important as a blade of grass, or water in 
a watershed, or a tree growing in a forest. 

We were told over the past 22 years that, even though no taxes were 
yas to local government by the great vast holdings of the Federal 
and, that when the cut came—remember that this was before World 
War II—when those timberlands were cut, then we would find that 
we would get the 25-percent forest receipts. What happened? If you 
start discussing with the Forest Service the tripartite exchange agree- 
ments, the stump-for-stumpage agreements, and so on, what do you 
find? You find that over a period of time they have adopted the 
position where they do this: No money is paid for the stumpage but 
there is an exchange, and when there is an exchange and no money 
trades hands, 25 percent of the forest receipts does not go to local 
government. 
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So we have lived for 22 years hoping that someday that economy 

vill be protected, and then what do we find? We find that by the 
exchange agreements the 25-percent forest receipts are not paid, are 
ne ated, and we do not get the money anyway. 

What else happens? Let us ti ake a pic ture here, the great Trinity- 
Shasta Forest. I am in a very difficult spot here. I represent both 
counties, but this is the picture. 

Trinity County has most of the remaining timber. That is the 
resource from which the county as a local subdivision would get its 
sustenance to live as a political sladevinlen of the State. So what 
happens? Just a short time ago they consolidated the forests, the) 
move the forest headquarters with all its personnel and employees, 
for the most part, down into Shasta County, and the trees happen to 
be in another county. 

Then what happens? We do not find any realistic approach to sec- 
tion 583 of the United States Code Annotated. You men are cer- 
tainly well acquainted with it but, if you will, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, may I read this? 

The language is clear and ex xplicit and yet we do not have local 
industry sustained by the practices of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. Now, listen: 

This is section 583 (b) of the United States Code Annotated; title 
16 is conservation : 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior are further 
severally authorized whenever, in their respective judgments, the maintenance 
of a stable community or communities is primarily dependent upon the sale of 
timber or other forest products from federally owned or administered land 
and such maintenance cannot effectively be secured by following the usual pro- 
edure in selling such timber— 


You have heard all about the usual procedure here this morning 


such timber or other forest products, to establish by formal declaration for 
the purpose of maintaining the stability of such community or communities 
a sustained yield unit consisting of forest land under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary, establishing such unit to determine and define the boundaries of 
the community or communities for whose benefit such unit is created, and to 
sell, subject to such conditions and requirements as the Secretary believes 
necessary, federally owned or administered timber and other forest products 
from such unit without competitive bidding or prices and not less than their 
appraised values, to sponsor purchasers within such community or communities. 

It is hard to discuss this in the few minutes allotted, but if, over a 
pe iod of 22 years, because that is as far as I can go- 

Representative Horrman. Tw enty-two years from now ¢ 

Mr. Regan. Twenty-two years is as long as I have been acquainted 
with the subject. If a community has been promised a tax x base and 
then an exchange agreement is such that you do not get your 25-percent 
receipts, you are in a bad situation. 

For example, let us take Trinity County. It is a unit. It is a 
political subdivision of the State. It is in a watershed separate and 
distinet from, for example, Sacramento. By no stretch of the imagi- 
nation can I conceive that any community other than in that w atershed 
in that particular county would be considered a community which has 
the sphere of influence about which a sustained yield grouping should 
be made so that that political subdivision of the State and the people 
therein can be protected not only in their tax base, but in their local 
economic life. They have the great resources. There is the key, 
I think, to a portion of these hearings. , 
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In that one county of Trinity, for ex: umple , are some of the greatest 
resources of the West: The great timber; the great mines; it was 
one of the great gold producing counties until the famous order kill 
all our gold mines and we have not mined any since. We have ma 

ganese. We have cooper. We have everything but we do not Se ve 
the population and we do not have the industry and we never will 
with the procedure we have now. Iam not just picking on the United 
States Forest Service, but, unless the Congress of the United States 
implements the positions being taken by those in authority by posi- 
tively legislating or directing to the end that they do it, we will nev er 
have those things. If it is not directed from the legisl: ative branch, 
it will not be done. 

The legislature of this State through its interim committee made 
certain findings, and some of them are of great interest, and the) 
have to do with what I have said today. There were intensive studies 
participated in by the Federal and State and local groups, by the 
League of Cities of California, by the Supervisors Association repre- 
senting the counties, by the farm groups, and so on. 

This report points a problem. It points a position. You will find 
it not only in my area, but in 15 minutes I have to talk about my ow 
area. 

It points a case where a great State like California—and of course 
you gentlemen all come from great States—with now 12,500,000 people, 
with people coming in at the rate of about 100,000 a month as perma 
nent residents, is not going to be able to establish these people 
integral parts of the community of California unless the Sere 38 
realizes a position that now exists in the West and takes a complete 
reexamination of the impact of the present legislation and the admin- 
istration of the boards and bureaus and unless it take a realist 

approach to the preservation of local government. 

[ say in conclusion that the dignity of the individual is just 
important as the blade of grass, and | hope that this committee, in 
remembering what has taken place here in this little community, wil! 
remember that we have an available program and we have a vital 
problem, and we have one that bids fair to destroy some of the political 
subdivisions of California and cert: ainly of the other western States 
as they develop. 

If you recognize the problem, will you open up the fringe area of 
the forests? For example, the 75 percent of my county is not all 
forest land. It is dredged-off mining land around the communities 
It is no good as far as forest lands are concerned. 

We should have some easy legislation to extend the ow nership of 
local government, the town, the community, so that those lands c an & v0 
to patent, go to private ownership; or go, if you will, to the publ 
ownership of a State so that local government can begin to function 
in the way that it was intended. 

Members of the committee, I am sorry that I took too long, but I 
feel very strongly about this thing. For the past 20 years °T have 
been living the subject of lands and water in the State, and I can see 
the strangulation that has gone on which is not the fault of our local 
forest men, but the fault of a policy that has been built up in years, 
a policy that has been put into the newspapers, that has been put int 
the great periodicals, into the magazines like Collier’s and the Post 
andsoon. If you read those, you would think there was a rape of the 
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West because people want to settle on the lands of the United States. 

nless you want to settle people on the lands of the United States, we 
not going to be able to grow, 

‘Represent: utive Cituporr. I think that counsel lias some questions. 

Mr. Laniean. I have Just two questions 

On this question of exchanges, is it not true that before the Interior 
Department processes a forest exc hange it requ ires the Forest Service 
to get a clearance from the boards of supervisors for the counties 
nvolved ? 

Mr. Regan. That is not the law, however. That is merely a policy 
vhich in many instances has been followed. But remember this: 
That also it is specific that there can always be very subtle — 
ought in, just as with an individual. They say that if a private 

dividual does not want to exchange he does not have to Hy it. No, 

if he is thinking, and I can see the thinking in the minds of some 
f the people who are sitting behind me and who have to deal with 
federal lands and the Forest Service, he is thinking that they are 
going to oppose the proposition which suggests that you turn these 
inds over to us and take stumpage. 

Mr. Lanican. To your knowledge, has any exchange gone through 
that the boards of supervisors for the counties have disapproved / 

Mr. Reean. I do not want to answer that. Probably, yes, but Lam 
otsure. Ican get youthat information. 1 did not come here intend- 

x to speak about part of what [ said today, but I got interested and 
| thought the committee might like to hear it. 

Mr. Lanigan. It is true in general, though, that the approval 
btained ¢ 


Mr. Reeaan. That is right. I think it was pointed out in the testi- 
nony—and I think you brought out the questions on burned timber, for 
example—that the Forest Service can do these things without addi- 
onal legislation, but they do not do it. 
Mr. LANIGAN. The board of supervisors could—— 
\ir. Regan. In many instances the board of supe rvisors should not 
put on the spot to do it because there are other pore involved 


hat are such that the board doubts very much whether it should do it. 
rhey are liable to get the forest headquarters moved out of the com- 
nunity. 

Mr. Lanigan. What you are asking is for Congress to pass a law 
then which will take the board of supervisors off the spot ¢ 

Mr. Regan. No. I do not care about boards of supervisors being 
on the spot, because that is the very nature of their business, but this 
is something which I think is so fundamental that it should be a mat- 
ter of policy that comes right from the legislative branch of the 
United States. 

Mr, Lanigan. Would you make any estimate as to what portion of 
the national forest land in Shasta and Trinity Counties is in fact non- 
forest land ? 

Mr. Reean. No. I mean you would find a percentage. The com- 
munities for the most part are trying to make an estimate now. The 
legislature has recommended that each board of supervisors, each 
county do that thing for themselves. But you would find it to be, let 
me say roughly, 15 percent. I would rather file that after checking on 
my own rec cords in Sacramento because I do have some records on it. 
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Mr. Lanican. Have any Federal lands been disposed of as reclania- 
tion homesteads in either of these counties in the past 10 years? 

Mr. Reean. I do not know that; no. It is not prevalent if it was 
done that way, not in the northern part of the State. The Department 
which has been doing a pretty fair job and I would say a very good 
job now is the Bureau of Land Management of the Department of 
the Interior, which, under the 5-acre tract law, has been returning 
considerable lands, which are not within the boundaries of nation: al 
forests, to private ownership, so that somebody can have a business or 
a home ina county in which he would like to live; but the Federal a. 
specifically excludes lands which are within the boundaries of national 
forests. 

Representative Cauporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. Is it not true, Mr. Lanigan, that Congress 
has given the Department authority to write regulations and they have 
written regulations under which the boards of supervisors can pro- 
tect against many of the things of which the gentleman complained? 

Mr. Lanican. That is what I asked him. My understanding is that 
the Interior Department regulations require the Forest Service to go 
to the board of supervisors and get a resolution. Ifthe board of supe: 
isors turns it down, it might be possible to still process the exchange, 
but I do not know of any instance in which that occurred. 

Representative Horrman. You spoke about the increase in the Fed- 
eral ownership of land. Over what period has that been a source of 
worry to you? 

Mr. Reean. 1937 until today, when 6,580,000 acres went off the tax 
rolls in California. 

Representative Horrman. Of course, your eloquence and feeling 
for the average individual touches a soft spot in all of us and we can go 
along, many of us, with what you are saying. You spoke about homes 
for individuals on this land now held by the Federal Government. 
That is one thing you are advocating? 

Mr. Reean. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Would you say that the Interior Depart- 
ment or any other Federal department should give up some of this 
acreage it holds for recreation so that people could have homes there 
too? 

Mr. Reean. No. 

Representative Horrman. Where are we going to draw the line? 

Mr. Reean. I would say that you must have an ‘independent agency 
some time make the survey. Let us pick on the Forest Service again. 
I think it would be foolish, for example, to have the United States 
Forest Service survey any one of its forests to tell you that any one of 
its lands was not needed within the boundaries of the forest. We have 
the same thing in the military. They would say every acre of land is 
needed. 

Representative Horrman. You and I want all the votes we can get, 
all the recreation and pleasure we can get ? 

Mr. Reean. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Nevertheless, some of this land is not 
suitable for recreation. 

Mr. Reean. If that is the fundamental purpose, we do not want it 
on the tax rolls. I prefaced my remarks by saying that the great 
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national forests and monuments should remain with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Representative Horrman. We have demands all the time to extend 
the limits of those holdings. ‘There is not a session of Congress but 
what we are pressured. Mr. Engle is well qualified to speak on that. 
[hey are after us to take more acreage. Let me give you an instance. 
I just happen to be one of the very few taxpayers in a school district 
where the State and Federal Governments have joined together and 
taken over practically all the land of the district and I do not like 
t any more than you do. A few of us have to pay all the school 
and other taxes. 

This committee only a few weeks ago was being pressured, if I may 
put it that way, to build more dams, give more irrigation water, more 
power to certain of the States and cities here, in the West. What are 
we todo about that? You say, if I understand you correctly, that we 
have enough and too much. 

Mr. Reean. No, not of dams. 

Representative Horrman. No, just too much land that your people 
want ¢ 

Mr. Recan. We do not want too much land. 

Representative Horrman. You want enough for a home, each one 
of you? 

Mr. Reean. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. You ought to have it, but what are we to 
do with this other group that wants us to build a dam and wants us to 
take over thousands of acres for a reservoir for waterpower ¢ 

Mr. Reean. Northern California is unique. Most of your places 
that would take reservoirs would not take too much land. 

Representative HorrmMan. Just enough ? 

Mr. Recan. Nevertheless, we have to balance that probably with 
everything else. May I make this suggestion? We found this: Prior 
to World War II, I participated in the United States Senate’s writing 
of some public land reports, and some of my language, I think, is in 
the reports right now. I was in Washington and did it with the back- 
ground that I have on public land problems. 

I find that some of the problems you run up against are that when- 
ever you want a bill drawn, who draws it? Representatives of the 
United States Forest Service. If it is Interior, Interior draws it or 
they have a lot to do with the drawing of it. 

Representative Horrman. Oh, no. Where was it that this commit- 
tee was taking testimony where the gentleman came in and said that 
if you wanted to get anything through the California Legislature, you 
lad to go to the power lobbies ? 

Representative Cuuporr. That was in San Francisco. 

Representative Horrman. The witness testified that you could not 
get a bill through the California Legislature unless you went to the 
power lobby. I protested. I had a little argument with my Chairman 
here, that gentleman testified to that. 

Mr. Recan. I read the whole exchange in the press. I am talking 
about the Congress of the United States. 

Representative Horrman. Did he not say that ? 

Mr. Recan. Yes, he said it. May I say that there is probably a 
modicum of truth to it. 
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Representative Horrman. Do you wonder why I am wondering whi 
you do not clean up your own legislature before you ask Congress for 
something / ; 

Mr. Recan. We have 120 legislators. For example, 31 of them live 
in one ¢ ‘ounty, Los Angeles. 

Representative Horrman. I did not accept his statement. I did: 
think that any legislature or any group of ae ians or officehol le 
could be that bad. I would like to ask Mr. Engle, if he has any view 
on it, to express them. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just want to say that I certainly « 
ioyed your testimony and I know that you have a problem with this 
land availability to build homes. Maybe one day some subcommittee 
of the Committee on Government Operations may make a private 
study of the situation, and we may come up with something that will 
help your problem. 

Mr. Recan. May I file two reports of the California State Legisla 
ture with the committee, which may be of interest ? 

Representative Horrman. What session would that be? I have no 
objection, but I do not want to identify it with that other legislation 
if the description of that other legislation was accurate. 

Mr. Recan. I think you would find primarily it is the same legisla 
ture. This was the Interim Report that was written about 1935, and 
there is a correlating report also on State land ownership, because we 
were told when we went to Congress, “Go on back and clean up your 
own affairs and maybe we will pass some legislation.” So, this report 
is trying to teach us to clean up our own house. 

Representative Horrman. Did that decision refer to this situation 

that has existed in the last few years in San Francisco, or did it have 
anything to do with that? 

Mr. Reean. No, this is another problem. 

Representative CHuporr. Thank you, Senator. 

I understand that Mr. Johnston of the American Federation of 
Labor isintheroom. Is hestill here? 

Mr. Jounston. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. I wonder if you would come up here. 
Congressman Hoffman has a question to ask you. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL JOHNSTON, CALIFORNIA STATE COUNCIL 
OF LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, A. F. OF L. 


Representative Cuuporr. I understand that you are a representa- 
tive of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Jonnston. Not exactly that. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Would you, for the record, tell us what 
your capacity is with the American Federation of Labor ? 

Mr. Jounston. I represent the California State Council of Lum- 
ber and Sawmill Workers, A. F. of L. 

Representative Cuuporr. I understand that you are going to offer 
for the record a statement. Mr. Hoffman has a copy of that state- 
ment and would like to ask you a question concerning one or 2 lines 
in the statement. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. This is the first one. 
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On page 3 in the third paragraph I find this: 

The selling price of Government timber directly affects the lumber and 
sawmill workers in wage negotiations, Industry representatives very frequently 
stated that the price of Government timber was so high that it affected their 
wage policy because the margin between the cost and selling price was nar 
owed by the high price paid for timber. 

Do I understand by that that you think that the Government should 

|| the timber at a lower price? 

Mr. Jounston. No, Mr. Hoffman. Our point on that is this: Very 
often in collective bargaining with the lumber industry we have 
been advised that the cost they pay, the price they pay for Govern 

ent timber is so high that it has destroyed the value or the margin 
of profit between that price and their net selling price. 

Representative Horrman. And they cannot meet a higher wage? 
That is what it boils down to? 

Mr. Jounsron. That is what it boils down to. Our point if we 
liave no objection to the price now being paid or the formulas now 
leing followed in the establishment of the fair price by the Forest 
Service. 

Representative Horrman. You say you have no objection ? 

Mr. Jounston. We have no objection. 

Representative Horrman. I misunderstood that paragraph then. 

Mr. Jounston. What we do object—— 

Representative Horrman. To them using that argument? 

Mr. Jounston. No, we object to them running “the price up to 
$30 or $40 a thousand and above the fair price paid by the Govern- 
ment and then using their own competitive high prices to throw back 
at us when it comes to wage negotiation. 


Representative Horrman. You said “paid by the Government.” 
You mean paid to the Government ? 

Mr. Jounston. No, the price that is paid by the Government as a 
fair and minimum price. 

Representative Cuuporr. You mean set by the Government? 

Mr. Jounstron. Set by the Government. 
ep OneneSrAe Horrman. That is what I thought. The other one 


I had was this: 
The overall approach by many lumbermen and sawmill workers * * *, 


[ read it before. You read it here. You spoke out in favor of the 
small operator. 

My question is this: Is that not inconsistent with the stand taken 
by the unions in favor of industrywide bargaining when there is a 
dispute between an employer and a union as to wages, working con- 
ditions, or anything else? 

Mr. Jounston. I am not certain that I understand your ques- 
tion. 

Representative Horrman. Just read that. You say— 
the overall approach by the lumber and sawmill workers is in the interest of 
maintaining small lumber operators * * *, 

Mr. Jounston. That is right. 

Representative HorrmMan. “Is that not inconsistent with advoe rating 
industry wide bargaining which destroys the ability of the local union 
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to bargain with the local employer free from any influence from the 
international? That is my point. 

Mr. Jounstron. Yes, I see your question now. I do not think 
Mr. Hoffman. It will take a moment to answer your question. It 
is our belief that with both the big and the little operators in the 
lumber industry that we and the communities and the Government 
are all better off. It has a tendency to keep competition, to cut ripe 
timber, to promote utilization, and to prov ‘de ea continuity of employ- 
ment, so that blocks of timber cannot be bottled up by 2 or 3 large 
companies. 

I do not think that that position is at all inconsistent with what 
vou term “industrywide bargaining.” 

First, I am not certain whether we have advocated industrywide 
bargaining first, or after the companies have started industrywide 
bargaining. 

Represe tative Horrman. I do not want to argue about who did it 
first. I am just arguing that industry bargaining is wrong. 

Mr. Jounstron. I do not believe so. I think you will find that 
the large and small lumber companies, as well as the AFL unions find 
better conditions, that they are better off if they pay competitive wage 
scales. 

Representative Horrman. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Jounston. And it is our purpose to assist in competition be- 
tween companies by establishing as nearly as possible a common 
labor cost so that no one company can come into the Redding area 
and obtain a more favorable competitive position by paying lower 
wage costs, lower total labor cost; and, in order to accomplish that, 
it means that all of the companies would make the same labor cost 
changes at the same time. Otherwise somebody in the nearby county is 
obtaining a labor cost advantage. 

If that leads to industrywide bargaining, regardless whether the 
industry wants it first or ‘the A. F. of L. wants it first, if the net 
result is industrywide bargaining, I think that is an asset to the com- 
munity rather than something you would call all wrong. 

Representative Horrman. Of course, you are familiar with the pres- 
ent situation where the skilled workers are objecting to having the 
representatives of what you might call the daily workers bargain 
for them, the skilled workers. Maybe that has not come out here yet, 
but it is in the East, in Detroit. The skilled workers, you know, are 
objecting to having the representatives of all the groups bargain for 
them. 

Mr. Jounsron. I don’t think we have that. The skilled worker 
wants a wage increase as much as anybody else. Out here the skilled 
worker wants a wage increase as much as anyone else. 

Representative Horrman. He wants it, yes; but there he was not 
getting it because of the overall picture. There was an overall wage 
and it did not make much difference what a man did, it was so much 
an hour. 

Mr. Jounston. I would like to comment on that. It has been our 
thinking for some time that it is much better to have a standard wage 
increase and maintain a differential higher for the skilled worker 
above the common laborer. We are all in support of that, and we 
are very hopeful that that will be established this year for the first 
time in many years. 
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Representative HorrMan. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 
Representative Cuuporr. Thank you very much. 
Before you leave, would you please give us your full name, your 
address, and whom you represent, for the record. 

Mr. Jounston. My name is Daniel Johnston. I act as economic 
representative for the California State Council of Lumber and Saw 
null Workers. Their address is 400 Brandon Street, San Francisco. 

Representative HorrMan. When they make a contract, where does 
. dispute between the local industry and the employees go; to the 
union representing the employees¢ Then that proposed contract 
voes to the international, so that the international is also a party sign- 

ng the contract ¢ 
Mr. Jounstron. No, sir. It does not go to the international for a 
third-party signature. 

Representative Horrman. The A. F. of L. does not sign it? 

Mr. Jounston. Not in the Lumber and Sawmill Workers. 

Representative Horrman. But that is the general policy of the 
\. F. of L. and the CIO too, both of those organizations ¢ 

Mr. Jounsron. Not on the west coast. 

Representative Horrman. They must have a different system. 1 
will show you some of those steel contracts. 

Mr. Jounsron. There are very few contracts out here other than in 
construction and newspaper. I think those are the only two industries. 

Representative Horrman. Newspapers; that goes to the industry. 

Mr. Jounston. That is true. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Johnston, we want to thank you very 
much for coming in. I thought that, if you want, you could have a 
discussion with Mr. Hoffman sometime later on this evening. We 
want to try to give these other witnesses a chance. 

Mr. Jounsron. I enjoyed it very much. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF POSITION ON CERTAIN MATTERS SUBMITTED BY CALIFORNIA STATE 
CoUNCIL OF LUMBER AND SAWMILL WoRKERS, J. L. HAzArD, SECRETARY-TREAS 
URER 


The California State Council of Lumber and Sawmill Workers representing 
over 22,000 employees in the lumber industry in the State of California is inter 
ested in the considerations now being given to various aspects of the lumber 
industry by the special subeommittée of the United States Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. 

We understand this committee has scheduled hearings to commence on Novem- 
ber 14, 1955, in Redding, Calif., with other hearings to follow in various areas 
throughout the western lumber region. 

The overall approach by the lumber and sawmill workers is in the interest 
of maintaining small lumber operators and to avoid consolidation of lumber pro- 
duction into a relatively few major companies. This approach is in part based 
upon the lumber and sawmill workers interest in job protection. The lumber 
workers’ job protection is enhanced by consistent and planned cutting of timber 
and also by the utilization of ripe timber and elimination of waste. Consolidat 
ing lumber production into a few companies could easily result in waste through 
lack of utilization and could also result in a entting schedule determined entire- 
ly by a more favorable market condition without the competition which insures 
the more consistent cutting existing at the present time. 

The lumber and sawmill workers in California support the principle of refor 
estation and support those principles as established in the Sustained Yield 
Unit Act. Although the application of the working circle principle has some 
times acted to the detriment of existing lumber companies and should be fre 
quently reviewed from this point of view, we are in support of the principles in 
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volved in the operation of the working circle. To achieve and maintain t} 
principles we are submitting this statement of position on certain point 
1. The lumber and sawmill workers suggest that the joint committee 
consideration to making forest timber more available to the small lumber 0; 
ator aud therefore more competitive by legislation to require the Federal | 
ernment to pay the cost of access roads. Under the present procedure sg: 
operators who cannot afford access roads cannot bid on such timber. Con 
quently, timberlands requiring access roads are in most cases automatic: 

reserved for the large companies. 

2. We suggest that the joint committee give consideration to protecting 
small operator by setting aside a certain percentage of working circle tim} 
for small operators only. This procedure would be in accordance with 
present Government policy on assistance and protection of small businesses. 

3. The selling price of Government timber directly affects the lumber 
sawmill workers in wage negotiations. Industry representatives have 
quently stated that the price of Government timber was so high that it affe: 
their wage policy because the margin between the cost and selling price 
narrowed by the high price paid for timber. Consequently any procedu 
which could result in any increase in overbidding of Forest Service minim 
established prices works a hardship on the lumber and sawmill workers. 

We are therefore directly concerned with the procedures and methods of bid 
ding on Government timber. Our interests lie in those procedures which wil! 
establish prices nearest the Forest Service minimum and further which will, 
protecting the small operator, best serve the interests of the entire industry and 
the Government. 

We are consequently opposed to any procedure which allows for discriminatory 
benefits resulting from overbidding whether it be from a desire to reevaluate 
prices of adjoining timberlands for tax purposes or whether it be from a desire 
to obtain certain blocks of timber regardless of price. 

After consideration of various aspects of the problem the California Lumber 
and Sawmill Workers support the principle of sealed bids rather than oral bid 
ding in the sale of Government timber. 

While oral bidding is not widespread as yet we understand that serious con- 
sideration is being given to a change to oral bidding in several regions aud 
working circles such as the Amador cirele in California. While we realize that 
oceasional hardships can be created by sealed bids and in exceptional individu 
cases oral bids are more constructive we recommend an overall policy of sealed 
bids. 

Our reasons for this recommendation are as follows: 

(a) The wording of the oral auction bid advertisements we believe destroys 
the value of sealed bids. The requirement that each bidder submit sealed b 
which are then posted at the beginning of oral bidding only establishes th 
principle that oral bidding starts in where sealed bidding left off and conse 
quently would tend to raise the price of timber. This, we believe, is true even 
though sealed bids might be submitted lower than if there were no oral auction 
following the submission of sealed bids. 

(b) We believe that oral bidding discriminates against the small company 
because they simply cannot compete where the selling is sharply contested. 

(c) Any procedure discriminating against the smaller operator would result 
in the eventual closing of some smaller companies which would reduce 
competition. 

(d) Sealed bidding procedures have worked satisfactorily in most areas up 
to the present time. We do not believe that there are sufficient changes in 
competition or community stability to justify a change of policy to oral bidding 

(ec) We believe that the policy of Government agencies should be comparable 
where the situations are relative. The policy of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment on the disposition of oil and gas leases is entirely for sealed bidding. It 
is our understanding that the Bureau of Land Management has never exercised 
its right of oral bidding under regulation 43—CFR-192.51 established in 146 
The reasons for the sealed-bid policy of the Bureau of Land Management have 
been set forth in various communications from the Bureau which we understand 
have been made available to the joint committee. 

(f) There are certain statements issued by the United States Forest Service 
which bear out our position. We understand that the Forest Service recoguizes 
that oral bidding may add to the competitive advantage of large, well-financed 
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perators as against the smaller operators who are dependent on Government 
mber. In fact copies of correspondence forwarded to us show that the Ko 


orestl 


service recognizes this as the key reason for not shifting to a greater use of oral 
ing. * . . . . . . . . 
We submit that this in itself is sufficient reason for not now shifting to oral 
dding. 


We do not believe that the current desire of the majority of the lumber ¢om 
inies within an operating area should be the controlling factor. We do believe 
it the controlling factor should be those long-range considerations which would 
st protect the forest timber and the communities in an area. 

For the reasons outlined above, the California State Council of Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers submits that the overall policy on bidding should remain on 
sealed-bid basis. This policy has not in the past precluded exceptions being 
ide on an individual merit basis. 

We believe that greater utilization of overripe timber, greater community sta 
ty, and the conservation of timber is best protected by the procedure of sealed 
















Representative Cuuporr. The next witness is Mr. R. L. Dougherty 


f the Fall River School District. 













STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. DOUGHERTY, FALL RIVER SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 








Mr. Dovgurrry. Mr. Chairman and Members of Congress, my name 
s Robert L. Dougherty. I am District Superintendent of the Fall 
River Joint Unified School District. My ofiice is located at Fall River 
Mills, Calif. 

I have prepared copies of my speech that you may read. I do not 

ive to read this speech to you, but to comment on some phases of it. 

| think it is very appropriate that I follow Senator Regan in his very 
lramatic and brilliant message here regarding the effect of forestry 
holdings by the Federal Government upon agencies depending upon 
he tax structure. I would like to comment that the children in these 
orestry areas are just as important as the trees. I think that is in 

‘eeping with his philosophy. 

Mr. Chairman, you asked for some statistics a while ago; what 
percentage of the Federal forest was in Shasta County and Trinity 
County. Ihave the statistics for Shasta County. 

[ obtained these figures from our county assessor. In Shasta County 

which we are now located there are 2,461,440 acres. Of this, 
1 11,568 acres are in forestry lands. In other words, 41 percent of 

asta County is owned by the Federal Government in forestry lands. 

[ would like to discuss the implication of this 41 percent acreage 

hat is taken off the tax rolls as it affects the public school children 

this district. Unfortunately, in 4 days’ preparation I did not have 
time to obtain statistics for the entire State of California. 

For instance, if this Federal land were privately owned, we would 
receive in taxes for our school district, $156,000 additional taxes. In 

y school district alone Shasta C ounty from the sale of timber re 
ceives $62,000. Twenty-five percent of this is distributed to the 
chools, but this must be distributed to 23 different school districts. 

Let me give you some other statistics regarding the effect of 
on the public schools. It costs in our school district 


each child. 
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$525 to educate 
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Part of our territory is in Mondoc, part in Lassen, and 80 percent 
in Shasta County. We have the Shasta National Forest and we have 
the Lassen National Forest in our county. We receive from the sale 
of timber in our district $12 per child from the Federal Government. 

My statement has some other points which you can all read, but, due 
to the shortness of time and in courtesy to the committee I would 
like to summarize five aims that I would like to ask this group to co 
sider and make a matter of record in your total consideration and 
evaluation at the close of all these hearings. 

The first is this: 

The 2 million public school children in California are vitally con- 
cerned with what happens in the Federal forests in the sale of timber. 
I would like to respectfully recommend to this committee that at the 
close of these hearings in which the timber industry and the lumber 
industry will express its consideration that there will be held a special 
educational hearing, and that county superintendents and adminis 
trators of the forestr y counties of Califor nia be permitted to come be- 
fore your committee and present the total picture as it affects the vital 
democratic education of our boys and girls. 

The second recommendation is this: 

I have pointed out that the present 25 percent received from the 
sale of timber on these lands is not fair or equitable from the stand- 
point of the Federal Government, and that the Federal Government, if 
it wants to hold on to these vast acreages, as has been mentioned by 
Senator Regan, that they pay to the counties and school districts con- 
cerned a fair compensating remuneration based upon the value of such 
lands as the Federal Government is holding. I believe that, if this 
policy were adopted, the Federal Government would find it possible 
to return much of these public lands to private ownership and thus 
place them upon the tax rolls of the agencies concerned. 

The third recommendation on the part of the school district is this: 

I have already mentioned that the vast Federal holdings of land 
determined the kind of education program we can have, and I there- 
fore recommend that the Federal lands no longer necessary for Federal 
defense, for watersheds or for recreation be returned to become as- 
sessable property in the counties and school districts concerned. 

Fourth, that lands not be withdrawn from private ownership unless 
vitally necessary for national defense or public preservation. 

Fifth, that the policy already mentioned somewhat today of ex- 
changing federally owned land for private cutover land and thus re- 
ducing the acre: ige of private lands be discontinued and that all tim- 
ber be sold by competitive bids. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank this committee very much for per- 
mitting the schools to be represented in your hearing. 

Represent: itive Cuuporr. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Laniean. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Have you any questions, Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you very much, sir. 

The next witness is Mr. A. B. Hood. 

W — objection, Mr. Dougherty’s statement may be filed for the 
recor 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rosvert L. DOUGHERTY, DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT, FALL RIVER 
JoINT UNIFIED SCHOOL DiIsTRIC? 


I want to express my appreciation for the honor and privilege of appearing 
fore this committee. As superintendent of the Fall River Joint Unified School 
District 1 have been asked by our governing board to present the viewpoint of 
our district. 

Each of us appearing today has an important motive in asking for this privilege 
I have requested a few minutes to discuss the importance of timber and forestry 
land as it affects the educational program in our area and in other areas where 
a large portion of school districts are located in Federal forests. In reading 
reports of past hearings I was not able to find that any spokesman for the 
public schools has called attention to the educational implications. 

We are all aware of the crisis in American education today. One out of every 
five Americans is in some type of school. In California alone we have over 
2 million boys and girls in our public schools. Not only must we pay high costs 
for salaries and transportation but, also, practically every school district in 
California must construct additional classrooms each year. As our educational 
problems increase, the Federal Government drains more and more money from 
our State and from our various school districts. For national defense alone, the 
Federal Government spends $34 billion annually. All of us realize the necessity 
for adequate national defense but, for all educational purposes, the entire Nation 
spends only $9 billion annually. I am sure that all of us believe public educa 
tion is just as important in the preservation of American democracy as is our 
vast military armament. The safety of a nation does not lie alone in her mili 
tary strength; it lies in the character and ideals and patriotism of her people 
The public schools are charged with the serious and terrible responsibility of 
preparing our boys and girls for citizensbip. 

While skimming off more and more local money, the Federal Government at 
the same time has taken over more and more private lands, which removes 
them from taxation and thus creates a loss of local revenue. Part of this loss 
of taxable lands results from the policy of the Federal Government of exchanging 
virgin timber areas for private cutover lands. I have been informed by one 
of our district foresters that in the United States approximately 300,000 acres 
a year have been removed from public tax rolls by this policy. 

My purpose today is to help us realize that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the management of our Federal forests and our American system of 
education. If I am correct in my information, approximately 75 percent of our 
national forests are in the Pacific coast area, where we are having the greatest 
expansion in the number of children whom we must educate. Approximately 
80 percent of our unified school district lies within Shasta County; the balance is 
located in Modoe and Lassen Counties. Thus, we have parts of Shasta National 
Forest and a part of Lassen National Forest within the boundary of our school 
district. In Shasta County there are a total of 2,461,440 acres. Of this, 1,111, 
oS6 acres are Federal forest lands. In discussing this problem with our county 
assessor, he informed me that if this public land were privately owned the 
additional income per year in taxes would be $156,000. In contrast, the county 
receives from the sale of timber $62,000, which is distributed among 23 schools 
in the county which have Federal forests within their districts or which are 
adjacent to Federal forests. 

Speaking again of our particular district, we spend $550 per child to provide 
for his education, exclusive of the cost of building new classrooms. This past 
year we received from the Federal Government less than $12 per child realized 
from the sale of timber in our district. In substance, the Federal Government, 
by owning 41 percent of the land in our school district, makes it necessary for 
other sources to pay for the education of our children. 

Another reference showing the facts of Government ownership might be com- 
pared by*contrast. Our school district is fortunate in having three powerplants 
owned by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., located on the Pitt River. Without any 
desire to argue for or against Government ownership, I would like to point out 
that this corporation pays 73 percent of the taxes on the secured property in our 
area. If the Government owned the powerplants, as it does the Federal forests 
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the ranchers and homeowners of our area would have to pay approximately 
times as much taxes to maintain our schools. Looking at it the other y 
suddenly the Federal forests were transferred to private ownership, we \ 
have another $156,000 with which to construct our school plants and to e 
the educational program of our county. I do not advocate the transfer or gs; 
forestry lands to private ownership. I believe that, for the most part, ov: 
national parks and Federal forests have been ably and wisely handled. How 
if we are to preserve these vast areas for recreational purposes, for the pres« 
tion of the timber and watersheds which will benefit the entire Nation, is it 
right to expect that the loss of revenue to school districts and other governny 
gencies should be compensated by more adequate remuneration? 

As previously stated, there will be many others here concerned with other | 
lems relating to the sale of timber and the holding or selling of forestry 
As far as the educational implications are concerned, I would like to place in 
record of these proceedings the following recommendations: 

1. Recognizing the tremendous importance of our public schools in the forest, 
areas, that this committee arrange for a special hearing of county and dis 
educators from forestry areas most vitally coneerned. At this hearing the entiiy 
proceedings shall be devoted to considering more fully the ways and means t 
compensate public schools in such forestry areas. This is not a State problem as 
a whole, but vitally important to the counties that have large Federal forests 
I believe the educational problems are great enough to be considered at a spr 
meeting which could be held at the close of the other hearings, inasmuch as t 
hearings deal primarily with lumber interests. This special meeting could bh 
convened at the end of the present Pacific coast hearings at any place convenient 
to this committee. 

County superintendents of schools and superintendents of school districts 
located in the forestry areas would be happy to secure capable and informed 
speakers as their representatives in the event such a meeting could be arranged 

2. The present 25 percent received from the sale of timber on these lands is not 
fair nor equitable and the Federal Government should pay to the counties of such 
unds a compensating remuneration based on the value of such lands. Evaluation 
of timberlands in such areas could be made by three experts as follows: (a) Rep- 
resentative of the Federal forest reserve, (b) the county assessor, and (c) a 
member of the State board of equalization. 

3. It is further recommended that lands no longer necessary for Federal 
forestry purposes be sold and placed on the tax rolls of the counties concerned 
This would reverse the trend by restoring to county tax rolls many acres of 
assessable property. 

4. That lands not be withdrawn from private ownership unless vitally necessary) 
for national defense or public preservation. 

5. That the policy ef exchanging federally owned land for private cutover lands 
and thus reducing the acreage of private lands, be discontinued and that all 
timber be sold by competitive bids. 

Again I want to thank the members of the hearing for the courtesy extended to 
our school district. I trust in all deliberations and decisions made I have helped 
you realize the importance of considering the boys and girls in our schools. 


STATEMENT OF A. B. HOOD, RALPH L. SMITH, LUMBER CO. 


Mr. Hoop. My name is A. B. Hood. I am vice president and general 
manager of the Ralph L. Smith Lumber Co. at Anderson, Calif. | 
also happen to be the vice president of the Western Pine Association 
at this time. 

I would like to present 2 short papers here, 1 on access roads, and thie 
other, the size and Jength of timber sales. They are very short so I 
will hurry through them. 

Representative Horrman. Is one November 14? 

Mr. Hoop. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And what is the other one? 

Mr. Hoop. Both on the same date. I just covered them on two 
different papers. 
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Some time ago the United States Forest Service published some 
sures on What is known as the Douglas-fir area of ¢ \alifor nia, com 
rising the Douglas-fir and pine areas of Del Norte, Humboldt, Sis 
vou, and Trinity Counties. The total Government timber was listed 
34 billion feet, and private timber 6 billion feet, making a total 

\() billion feet. The annual allowable cut was shown as 470 jiggr 
et. In order to put this 40 billion feet on a sustained-yield cut, it 

figured that there would be a total road cost of S74 poe 
ilifornia has the largest remaining stand of timber, or at least 
xt to the largest, in the United States. The reason for this remain- 

«¢ Jarge volume of timber is because the bulk of it is located in a 
ery mountainous country that has not had suitable roads built through 
e area. The roads were not built primarily because of excessive 

struction costs, and secondarily because of the high cost of logging 

ie to the mountainous terrain. As a result of this condition in the 

Douglas-fir region of northern California, the timber in the Cascade 

nd Sierra Nevada mountainous regions has been logged very heavily 

ecause Of greater accessibility, greater population, and a larger 

percentage of pine timber. Many of the holdings on the east side 
the Sacramento Valley have been in private hands. 

Che vast volume of fir timber north emer west of Redding is badly 
vermatured, and the stands are stagnant and will continue to de 
reriorate as the years go on unless the areas are opened up and the 

.vermature timber harvested. 
The latest timber-resource review indicates that the timber stand 
California is at least 50 percent greater than former figures. Ap 
plying the 50 percent to the Douglas-fir region of California, the 
rea would probably contain 60 billion feet, with an annual cut of 
700 million feet. This additional stumpage emphasizes the immediate 
need for construction of main access roads into this “se a. The tim 
bered area lends itself to both large and small sales, but neither a 
irge nor a small operator can afford to pay the original cost of these 
un roads which, according to Forest Service figures, amounts to 
s74 million or more. Because of this situation, I recommend th: 
following program: 
1) That advisory public hearings be held annually for such 
cess-road programs in each State or locality. 
(2) That such federally financed roads be designed and located 
hiefly for the purpose of removing timber. 

(3) That road standards and load limits on such federally financed 

oads be sufficiently flexible to take advantage of logging opportunities 
nd operating economies. 

(4) That only such main-line roads be chine and con- 
tructed by the Government under the program as cannot be quickly 
nd adequately financed by private timber oper: oes as part of timber 

—_ 
5) That the imposition of charges for the use of such access roads 
by peal i operators should be left to negotiation between prospective 
cers of those roads, the Government, and cooperative contributors. 

[ would like to present to the committee the Western Pine Associa- 
ion recommendations for timber-hauling roads and timber-access 
ds which is a little bit more explicit. 
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Representative Cuvuporr. Without objection, that will be ente: 


into the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TIMBER-HAULING Roa 


The timber-haul road is an economic tool of production. Each road is 
ferent in aspect and is surrounded by its own peculiar conditions and requir 
ments. 

In the construction of a log-haul road these conditions and the demands tw 
made of the road must be carefully considered in order to secure the econon 
solution of the problem. The principal factors that determine the functions 
and character of the road are the physical conditions that prevail, the service the 
road is to render, and the type of equipment to be used in getting the timber ou: 

In the interest of better mutual understanding, in a spirit of cooperation, and 
in an effort to create economies, Western Pine Association presents the follow 
ing discussion and recommendations concerning roads that are involved in the 
hauling of timber from public-forest lands. 

These recommendations are based on a review and examination of the log 
hauling operations as related to roads and United States Forest Service timber 
contract specifications, throughout the Western Pine Association operating States 
The investigation established the need for a clear-cut understanding betwee 
Forest Service and industry of log-haul road construction requirements and 
problems. Deviation from these reasonable recommendations are documented 
in humerous examples and are Kept in the association files. 

The roads to be discussed in this presentation can be classified into three 


groups: 

(a) Logging spurs and other temporary feeder roads. 

(b) Secondary or feeder roads that serve principally to get the logs from 
their source in some smaller area to the main roads. They are located inside 
the boundaries of the.sale area. Their use is intermittent. The interval be- 
tween major hauling operations is often many years. 

(c) Primary or major highways which are the main-line roads serving larger 


areas and into which the secondary roads feed. They form an integrated systen 
with other roads, carry larger volumes of timber, are usually used continuously 
and lead to the destination—the sawmill or public highway. Among these roads 
are included the so-called timber-access roads under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Forest Service, built from funds appropriated by Congress, and 
under provision of the law built by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Logging spurs, class (a) 

The following recommendation is made concerning the class (@) logging spur 
roads: 

Logging spur and other temporary roads may be constructed by the purchaser 
or logger to such standards as he finds adequate. 


Secondary roads, class (b) 

The secondary roads, class (0), are usually built by the logger or at his ex 
pense. On private property for harvesting privately owned timber, the logger 
builds the cheapest adequate feeder road to haul his logs from their loading 
point. When public-forest timber is offered by the Forest Service, usually the 
cost of road construction is included in the timber price. The successful bidder 
is required to build the roads on the location and to the standards set up by the 
Forest Service. 

It is here that the industry is in disagreement. In too many instances thie 
standards set for the secondary roads are above and sometimes far above the 
requirements. Standards of alinement, grade, width—the geometric features 
of the road—are too often not realistically applied. They disregard the capabili- 
ties of present-day efficient loading and hauling equipment. They do not take 
into consideration the volume of timber to be hauled nor the periods of use of 
the road. 

Industry suggests that on these secondary roads the standards required b) 
the Forest Service do not sufficiently consider (1) the conditions that prevail, 
(2) the volume of hauling to be done, or (3) the efficiency of the equipment 


doing the hauling. : 
Standards of alinement and grade of these secondary roads are maintained 


too high. This increases the yardage to be moved. Sharper curves can hold 
the line closer to the contour with reduced yardage. A break in a grade line 
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sing short sections of steeper grade, will take the road location out of an 
expensive rock cut. A structure built of durable wood or treated timber will 
ften serve the purpose satisfactorily and last for the period of use of the road 
considerably less cost than the more expensive reinforced-concrete culvert or 
pridge. The physical and climatic conditions are often disregarded. There is 
nsufficient study of drainage requirements. A general requirement of placing 
rainage structures at uniform intervals is enforced in dry country where the 
general rainfall is low enough to make that requirement quite unrealistic. 

\fter the first cutting has been hawed over the secondary road, there usually 
will be an interval of a number of years before that area is again ready for 

gging. This intermittent hauling can be done over minimum standard roads 

lt at reduced costs. The higher standards usually required are too costly 
nd a waste of money. 

Even if the area is to be opened again after a few years, the minimum of road 
expense is justified. A road in the interval of lying idle will deteriorate to such 

, extent that, depending on the time and severity of the weather, it may be 
necessary to duplicate the original cost to replace or reconstruct it. This is 

ist as true of a high standard road as of a cheaper one. Only maintenance can 
prevent road depreciation. Such maintenance is just as costly for a higher 
standard as for a lower standard. If the interval in years is long enough to 
bring about large depreciation, the maintenance cost over those years could 
easily equal the reconstruction cost or even exceed it. Only continuous or fre- 
quent use of the road would justify such maintenance. The volume of traffic, 
therefore, is an important factor in the determination of standards. 

Present-day log-hauling trucks are probably some of the most powerful trucks 

use. They are developed and used for this one purpose alone. They are 
built and equipped for safe operation. They can haul readily over shorter 
pitches of heavy, steep grades; they negotiate easily quite sharp curvature. The 
number of vehicles operating over such roads is not too great and their trips 
can be coordinated so that single-lane roads with turnouts are adequate. 

Industry feels that a review of present practices of the Forest Service with 
regard to secondary road construction should be made. It believes that a 
realistic approach to the problem is necessary. The item of major importance 
to be considered is the volume and character of traffic the road will carry; 
second, the physical and climatic conditions of the area; and third, the character 
of equipment to be used. 

The following recommendations are presented relative to secondary class (b) 
roads: 

Abandonment of the practice of applying a uniform standard of construction 
for secondary roads regardless of conditions presented. Standards and specifica- 
tions should be based on the physical conditions and the service demands to be 
made of the road. This means that frequently relaxation of onerous and expen- 
sive requirements can be made. It means, also, that the range of limitations can 
be spread advantageously without impairing the serviceability of the road. 


Primary roads, class (c) 


The industry has no quarrel with standards for the primary or main-line 
oads as set up by the Forest Service. In fact, usually greater width than 
required is built. They do object, however, to the inadequate and often inefficient 
engineering provided by the Forest Service. This objection applies to both 
road construction under contract let by the Forest Service and as part of the 
timber sale contract. 

First: The plans are inadequate. They show insufficient information to 
properly estimate the cost of the work, to lay out the work and to actually 
construct the road. No quantities are shown; no cross sections are provided: 
no culvert lengths are indicated (except perhaps in the general sales prospectus 
where the total lineal feet of each size of culvert pipe is stated); land ties to 
located centerline are usually lacking. 

Second: The engineering furnished by the Forest Service in the field for the 
actual construction of the road is, in many instances, inadequate. The Forest 
officer, according to specifications, will furnish the purchaser with all necessary 
nformation pertaining to lines and grades and the purchaser, assisted by the 
Forest officer in charge, will set construction stakes. These methods have re- 
sulted in errors in staking out the road that have been costly to the contractor. 
There are instances where rock cuts have had to be restaked 2 or 3 times. 
Work has not been laid out in time to avoid delay to the contractor. In some 
nstances, the staking and laying out of work have been entirely abandoned to 
he contractor, After rough grading, finish center-line and grade are not staked. 
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The lack of proper plans or engineering direction of the work are covered 
the general provision that the work shall be satisfactory to or as directed by | 
Forest officer in charge. These conditions do not make for mutual understand. 
ing or cooperation. 

Industry submits the following recommendations applying to primary 0; 
main-line roads: 

1. Forest Service should provide more complete and efficient engineering. 
Plans should be more complete; show adequate information so that togethe; 
with the specifications a more exact picture of the work to be done is provided 
The work should be laid out in advance of construction to avoid delay to the 
contractor. 

2. A review on the ground, before bidding date, by the prospective bidders 
accompanied by the Forest Service engineering representative. The road loca- 
tion to be marked on the ground. The Forest Service representative to explain 
the specifications and requirements, and discuss the various phases of th. 
proposed road construction. 

3. Timber sales should be offered far enough in advance of timber needs { 
allow time for building the roads well, allow fills to settle, etc. 

The following proposal is submitted for consideration : 

If either primary or secondary road is being built for other ultimate use 
such as other forest development or recreation, and it is, therefore, desirab| 
to hold up the road standards, then the industry feels that other sources of 
funds should be found for such road development and that industry should bea: 
only the cost of building to standards sufficient to get out the timber with 
present day equipment, and to maintain the road only for that purpose. 


Timber access roads 

Relative to the timber access roads, which are classified under primary, th: 
industry simply wants to point out certain matters for your consideration 
that would be very helpful to industry and react beneficially to the Government 

A number of timber access roads have been built into timber territory. They 
are mostly under Forest Service jurisdiction, built by the Bureau of Pub! 
Roads and maintained by them with funds supplied by the Forest Service and 
usually collected from the timber purchaser using the road. They are wel! 
designed and constructed highways and will probably ultimately become a part 
of the public highway system. 

On these access roads, under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service, in man 
instances the legal limitations and motor vehicle regulations of the State are 
enforced by the Forest Service. Most of these roads are not a part of the 
public road systems of the State—State, county or city roads—and the State 
cannot, therefore, enforce its laws by its officers. It is, therefore, only a matte: 
of policy of the Forest Service to apply the State motor vehicle restrictions on 
access roads. 

There is submitted for your consideration in connection with such access roads 
into Federal forests : 

(1) That these roads be built with stronger, or heavier, base and surface than 
the generally accepted standard. 

(2) That bridges and larger structures be built to higher loading standarids 
100,000 pounds maximum loading. 

(3) That log haulers be permitted to increase their gross load over statut 
limitations. 

(4) That the permittee pay the additional maintenance costs, if any, occa- 
sioned by such excess loads. 


ROAD POLICIES 

(a) Timber access roads 

We favor Federal legislation to authorize a reasonable access road program to 
open up for harvesting national forests to provide lumber and other products 
for defense, to provide for the growth of the economy, to improve forest growth 
conditions, and to control forest losses. We recommend that such legislation 
require: 

1. That advisory public hearings be held annually, or as needed, for such road 
programs in each State or locality. 

2. That such federally financed roads be designed and located chiefly for the 
purpose of removing timber. 

3. That road standards and load limits on such federally financed roads be 
sufficiently flexible to take advantage of logging opportunities and operating 
economies. 
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{ That only such main-line roads be recommended and constructed by the Gov- 

nment under the program as cannot be quickly and adequately financed by 
vate timber operators as part of timber sales. 

5. That the imposition of charges for use of such access roads by timber op 
tors should be left to negotiation between prospective users of those roads, 
Government, and cooperative contributors. 

\s a matter of administrative policy, preliminary discussions should be held 
h the local lumber industry representatives to obtain industry’s assistance 

n the location and design of proposed timber access roads prior to the public 
hearing. (As revised March 3, 1955.) 


Road rights-of-way 
fhe Western Pine Association recommends that owners of private land over 
ich a right-of-way is desired by a Government agency for removal of forest 
ducts should agree in advance of the sale to permit such successful bidder to 
remove the timber under the following provisions: (1) that complete descrip- 
on be given of the right-of-way and that any other use of the right-of-way must 
e duly agreed upon and specified; (2) that the right-of-way agreement is for 
the duration of the sale and any sale extension, after which all grants of right- 
f-way revert to the owner unless reciprocal arrangements are specified and 
vided for; (3) that the owner reserves the right to prescribe width and loca- 
n of right-of-way and reasonable operating rules and regulations under which 
the Government or the successful bidder may use specified land areas; (4) that 
the owner shall be compensated for timber cut; (5) that arrangements for use of 
right-of-way provide for liability in regard to personnel, equipment, and fire; 
6) that right-of-way is to the nearest suitable intersection with an adequate 
iblic road. (Adopted September 17, 1953.) 
Use of private roads to remove Federal timber 
The Western Pine Association believes that when a Government timber- 
nanaging agency requests, as a condition of timber sales, a right to use an exist- 
ng private road in which the United States has not obtained rights, the road 
ner should make the road available to the successful bidder for Federal timber 
upon an agreement acknowledging the following rights of such road owner: (1) 
to limit such use to the excess capacity of the road, determined for such periods as 
will not limit his need for flexibility in management and yet allow removal by 
the purchaser within a reasonable time; (2) to elect whether compensation shall 
be in the nature of rent, which shall not entitle the United States to claim an 
terest in the road; (3) to impose reasonable requirements for his protection 
against loss or damage from such use, which shall be secured by insurance, and 
set reasonable and nondiscriminatory rules for the protection of the road and 
lives and property thereon or adjacent thereto; and (4) to know the area of 
such timber sales by precise description and to limit the period of such use to a 
reasonable time; (5) to limit such use of the private road from the timber sale 
area to the nearest suitable intersection with an adequate public road. (Adopted 
September 17, 1953.) 
Mr. Hoop. The other one is on the size and length of timber sales. 
During the past years there have been a great many thoughts ex- 
pressed on the proper size of Government timber sales, some arguing 
that access roads should be built throughout the entire forest area 
so that sales of minimum size could be advertised, while others take 
the attitude that timber sales should be large enough to assist an oper- 
ator in making a substantial investment to better utilize the timber. 
My position is that the national forests of northern California lend 
themselves admirably to both large and small timber sales, and it is 
uportant for the timber management men of the Forest Service to 
thoroughly study the economies of all areas and then decide on the 
proper size of sales, regardless of local feelings at the time. The lat- 
est information compiled in California shows that there are presently 
(96 sawmills in the State, 392 of these being in the redwood region, 
and 404 in the pine region. I made a check of 116 mills that are mem- 
bers of the Western Pine Association, and find the following division 
as to size 35 mills have an average single shift capacity of 100,000 feet 
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or more indicating double-band mills; 57 mills averaging from 51.000 
to 99,000 feet per shift, indicating single-band mills, or single band 
with resaw; 24 mills cutting 50,000 feet per shift, or less, indicat ng 
small band or circular mills. 

The bulk of the rest of the mills would no doubt be small circular 
mills operating on small private or small Government units. This in- 
dicates that the small individual operator is being well cared for. 

It is very important that large blocks of timber, particularly in re- 
gions without close access to communities or main highways, be adver- 
tised so that. an operator of substantial means can build the necess: Wry 
secondary and spur roads leading to and throughout the sale area, 
These roads will probably cost in the ne ighborhood of $10,000 per mile. 
Timber operators realize that if they are going to have an efficient and 
satisfield crew of men and families in the woods, it is necessary to 
have suitable living accommodations, which means running water, 
inside toilets, and baths. The construction of houses of this type for 

camp costs in the neighborhood of $6,000 each, with connecting facili- 
ties. An efficiently run sawmill, back miles from railhead, should have 
a sufficiently long life so that dry kilns can be established and paid for 
out of the timber to be processed. This is extremely important, because 
of the expensive hauling rates on green lumber from mill to railhead, 
brought about by the controlled rate and weight limits established by 
State laws. The operation of dry kilns in the woods will reduce the 
hauling weight approximately 1 ton per thousand feet board measure, 

A modern band mill is essential to the best utilization of the log. The 
construction of a modern mill will run from $500,000 to $700,000. 

With a long-term sale and proper fac ilities, the mill community 
will be suffic iently large to warrant a well-constructed and well-staffed 
school. Through years of operation I find this is the most important 
thing in the lives of our employees—the adequate school facilities for 
their children. 

Having operated both sizable mills and small circular mills back 
in the mountains miles from railhead, I am in position to know that 
wherever the country adapts itself to a large unit, the timber should 
be sold in sizable quantities. 

I would like to refer briefly to Mr. Thompson’s statement this 
morning. I agree very substantially with what he had to say. | 
would particularly like to state that the full allowable cut should be 
advertised provided the market would absorb it. There are times when 
it cannot be absorbed. There is no question about that. 

The second point is that in the Forest Service, in making their 
appraisals of advertising of Forest Service timber, should certainly 
use mills that are operating on Forest Service timber so that their 
figures will be alike. 

[ also certainly agree that timber should be marked a year ahead, 
that if possible the marking rules be made a part of the contract. 
Arbitration is desirable just so that things will run smoothly. 

[ think the better scaling and truck reports is most impor tant. That 
is very important to us when timber is so high. 

I think the most important thing that Mr. Thompson said was that 
there should be more authority and courage by the forest. officers. 
They should handle more matters on a loc al i issue. They have the 
quality of men that can do that, and I think it is very important. 
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Another thing is that I think we should have special handling on 
disasters like these terrible forest fires we have had, and the bug 
osses, so that those things can be expedited and gotten underway 

fore the loss increases. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any questions 

Mr. Lanican. I just wanted to ask one question. What area is 
covered by the association which you re present ¢ 

Mr. Hoop. The Western Pine Association handles all the pine area 
‘ny the 11 Western States, from the Black Hills of South Dakota, west 
ip to the mine towns of the coast line. 

Mr. LaniGan. In your business do you check-scale the Forest Service 
scales? ° 

Mr. Hoop. Yes, we do. The association now has employed a check 
scaler to be of assistance to the various mills, but we ourselves have 
foresters and we frequently check, as close as we can, the Forest 
Service records. However, it is very difficult to pin it don n to definite 
oss, because as yet we do not have the truck scale per load. You get 
your report at the end of the day or at the end of the week, and it 
could be much better, we think. 

"ie LANIGAN. Does the check scaling that you and the association 
have done so far indicate that the Forest Service scales are fairly 
curate, or does it indicate that there is considerable discrepancy ? 

Mr. Hoop. Normally quite accurate, but this is a thing that is very 
mportant in my mind: Some of the youngest fellows to get into the 

Service would quit scaling before they really have the proper back 
oround to recognize any defects, and that is why I say that scaling 
is so Very important, that there should be more time spent in training 
of sealers, and we do have them come to the mill and watch the logs 
and it is very desirable. But trained scalers are important because 
they are dealing in big figures. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. Do you represent lumbering companies 
which are cutting and manufacturing products ? 

Mr. Hoop. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. And you represent an association of such 
companies too ¢ 

Mr. Hoop. Well, the Western Pine Association is a nonprofit or 

ganization, a promotional organization for the area. 

Representative Horrman. I notice that in your second written state 
ment which you read you say that the company must have a contract 
big enough, covering ‘enough acreage, and also long enough in time 
so that they can put in a permanent mill, build homes worth approxi 
mately $6,000 e: ich, and schools. I suppose you include a shopping 
center too ? 

Mr. Hoop. Well, at least a store. 

Representative Horrman. What you are getting at is that proper 
handling of the forest resources calls for the ‘building of a permanent 
community with timber as a crop just the same as we have annual 
crops on farm land 2 

Mr. Hoop. Yes, in areas that adapt themselves to that. 

Representative Horrman. That is to say, the timber should not be 
cut except as you expect to grow another crop on that same land ¢ 
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Mr. Hoop. That is right, and most areas are on a sustained yield 
basis. 

Representative Horrman. That is what the company you repr: 
is trying to do? 

Mr. Hoop. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. A small operator cannot do that? C 
he? 

Mr. Hoop. Yes. A lot of small operators are on the sustained yield 

Representative Horrman. There would have to be quite a fey 
them ? 

Mr. Hoop. No. What I was thinking to say, sir, is that our | 
in California is not being devastated in any way, and small operato: 
are ina tree-farm program and cutting their timber so that timber y 
continue to grow. 

Representative Horrman. But in adjoining areas there are lar; 
operators who can furnish the capital to start a community and get it 
going ¢ 

Mr. Hoop. Yes, that is true. 

Representative Horrman. I think you are right. That is the 
it should be handled, if it can be. There should be a sustained v 

Representative Cuuporr. The next witness is Mr. Davi 
Brower. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID R. BROWER, THE SIERRA CLUB 


Representative Cuuporr. Would you identify yourself for the rec- 
ord and then proceed. 
Mr. Brower. 1 am David R. Brower. I represent the Sierra Club, 


a national conservation organization of 9,500 members, of which I am 
executive director, and in which I have been active for 22 years. | 
also speak on behalf of the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs, 
a regional organization of 32 separate clubs in California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Utah whose membership totals 23,000 and includes 
the Sierra Club. 

For 62 years the Sierra Club has been striving to play well the role 
envisioned for it by John Muir, one of the Nation’s greatest conser- 
vationists, who was the club’s president for its first 22 years. 

The club’s successes—and there have been many—have been due 
to the devotion and the labors, selflessly volunteered, of many thou- 
sands of individuals through these six decades. You would recognize 
the names of many of them. Like most conservation organizations, 
this one has many experts and professional men in almost any field 
you can name, some of whom have received the highest honors their 
peers can bestow. 

Membership has included presidents of great universities, of a rail- 
road, of a mining concern, of several sc ientific societies, of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association; top men in electronics, engineering, 
hydrology, geology, economics, law, and finance; Members of Con- 
gress and of a State legislature; a justice of a State supreme court; 
four directors of the National Park Ser vice, a Secretary of the In- 
terior, great teachers and great writers, all- American football players, 
outs tanding mountainers, and skiers, and a host of people whose names 
never get in the papers at all. 

What do they have in common? A certain kind of humility in the 
presence of the natural beauty in the outdoor world. They have joined 
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ther to enjoy for themselves some of the finest scenery in the 
cole and to try to make sure, for the sake of their sons and yours, 
it man should not endeavor to leave his name over the entire face 
the land, but should instead leave some of the land unmarred, un- 
tered, and unimpaired, that we might always know with what skill 
d artistry God made the earth, un: ride d by man. 
Che Sierra Club, drawing upon the wide scope of knowledge within 
» membership, at the turn of the century, was instrumental in the 
iginal setting aside of the forest preserves. Since that time, this 
ganization has supported sound timber practices. One of our first 
ncerns was the conservation of the forests of the Sierra Nevada. 
Our scope has enlarged with time to include other areas and other 
ources. Today our membe ship and our concerns are nationwide. 
: many years both the Sierra Club and the Federation of Western 
tdoor Clubs have been members of the Natural Resources Council 
\merica, of which I am at present chairman and which serves to 
|p inform and coordinate 87 national conservation organizations 
th an aggregate membership numbering in the millions. 
I believe that all the western organizations in whose behalf I speak 
e are in agreement that wise forestry practices should be followed 
roughout the larger part of the forests of the West among which 
» live. We also feel, for reasons about which I shall go into more 
etail, that in part of this area the best practice is no practice at all; 
instead, under one jurisdiction or another, parts of these forest 
ids should remain living museums of the natural forces which 
ought these forests into existence eons ago, and have maintained 
s the magnificent places we know today, all without the assist- 
of man, or sometimes in spite of it. 
Part of the agenda for your series of hearings includes timber- 
ess roads. We would stress two points here: 
If public funds are used for timber-access roads, it is our belief 
ul the 'y should be open to public use subject to the administrative 
ies of the public agency having jurisdiction, which would provide, 
here appropriate, that ce tain spur roads and laterals be ‘ ‘put to bed” 
id that primary roads remain available to the public to help spread 
the heavy recreational load on our public lands. And I guess, to 
‘temporize a moment, I hardly need to point out the rapidly growing 
recreation load. Several factors seem to bring this about: The in- 
reasing population; the increased leisure time; the greater ease we 
ave of res aching the places we go to for recreation—these and per- 
ips other factors have combined to step up our demand for recrea- 
tional space very heavily. 
We are also concerned that substantial areas should remain in which 
there are no access roads at all. These would include the wild, wilder- 
ess, natural, roadless, and primitive areas as designated by the United 
States Forest Service, where, as in parts of our national parks, access 
by trail is all that is or ought to be contemplated. We would also in- 
lude in this category similar lands under other jurisdictions—lands 
which conservation of natural values is judged of paramount im- 
ortance in order to maintain harmony and stability among soil, water, 
plants, birds, animals, fungi, insects, and man—for esthetic and 
scle ntifie purposes, 
That whole combination of nouns which I listed there are some- 
times listed and grouped under the “biotic community” as a term, 
but I think it is nice to see what they all are. 
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Through the Natural Resources Council of America, we asked tha 
the United States Forest Service keep us informed of progress in the 
Timber Resources Review, realizing that our program to preser\ 
sample areas in their natur al state requires our keeping currently i1 
formed about the national timber resource and its capabilities in th: 
vast areas of forest land which in effect are zoned for timber harvesting 
We have not yet had the opportunity to study the Timber Resources 
Review except for the summary of the summary. Still, we know that 
the more skillful the utilization of these lands and the better the re 
search in forest-products industries, the better is our assurance that 
future generations can enjoy the same substantial samples of virgin 
forests as those we enjoy today, and the greater is our assurance that 
virgin areas will remain as the best of all possible yardsticks with 
which man can sc ientifically measure his own effectiveness in man 
aging the timber croplands alongside. 

“Our increasing population and its increasing material needs will 
inevitably bring increasing pressure on our timber- producing lands. 
We are nearing ‘the end of the old- growth forests which are to be con 
verted. We believe ver y emphatically that the era of old-growth co: 
version should be brought to an end before it has encompassed the 
last of what millions of Americans look upon in other terms—virgin 
primeval forests which should not be destroyed. 

We believe that the primeval forests now set aside in our national! 
system of parks and wilderness should not be considered part of our 
timber inventory at all. To consider them as part of the inventory 
would extend old-growth conversion for no more than a few addi 
tional years at too great a cost—the irrevocable obliteration of all 
the remaining sé amples of the original American forest. This, in our 
view, would be taking too much from too many for all our time, and 
is far too high a price to pay for a brief continuance of old-growth 
conversion. 

We see it as a continuing role of the Congress, for which there will 
be increasing public support as recreational pressures increase—and 
they are increasing rapidly—to protect the forests which lie within 
our national parks. We see it as the increasing role of Congress to 
give similar protection to the primeval forests of our wilderness pre- 
serves. We believe this protection can be both direct and indirect. 

Direct protection would come through the establishment of a policy 
of Congress which formalizes your interest in the national wilderness. 
Congress could provide indirect protection by means of a continued 
Federal program for the harvesting of forests, for aiding research) 
leading toward the maximum efliciency of forest use. If we use our 
present, timber-producing land wisely and without waste, if we look 
ahead and schedule an orderly conversion to substitutes for virgin- 
forest products as these become necessary to meet increasing demand, 
then we can assure future Americans that they will not have to re ly 
upon picture books to find out how the most beautiful of American 
forests once looked. We will still have enough of their natural per- 
fection, living examples of all the dynamic forces that a primeval 
forest expresses. 

If we plan well, we shall always have for man’s benefit some values 
that now are, or will be, extremely important to our culture—values 
that only wild lands can bestow: 
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We will always know from nature’s management of virgin-forest 
-oil how successful man’s soil management is on tree farms. 

9. Wecan continually compare the water yield of unmanaged forest 
ae with managed areas. 

We can always trace the evolution of natural plant cover and 
see , whi it management does to forms man may not yet know the im- 
portance of. 

' 4. We can continue to see which birds require living, dying, and 
dead trees without all of which, on managed lands, their extinction 
may be assured. 

5. Wecan further observe the community of animal populations, and 
compare their effect upon the land, and the land’s upon them, under 
n — law and under management. 

We will be able to study continually the lowliest of fungi, in 
w hie -h man may discover still other wonder drugs if he does not wipe 
out the only environment in which they may exist. 

We may even discover that there are important, though still 
inknown, roles which insects—usually regarded as enemies—play in 
man’s behalf, provided that we spare their habitat in perpetuity. 

Finally, man, the last and to us the most important part of all forms 
of life, can gain twice by deliberately choosing to leave alone some gen- 
erous samples of primeval forest. First, he will learn still more 
about his own role in the whole complex of living things, a role too 
often hard to appreciate on a paved street or in a hearing room. 

Second, while enjoying primeval forests himself man can bring his 
technical resourcefulness to bear in finding substitutes. By doing sO 
he can promise to succeeding generations the vital freedom of ¢ hoice ; 
the opportunity to choose whether there shall be only tree farms, 
periodically cropped, for forest recreation and inspiration, or whether 
there shall also be, throughout the life of our civilization, some prime- 
val forest for those who would not live by bread alone. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to be heard. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, any questions? 

Mr. Lanican. Do you have any estimate as to the number of acres 
and the amount of timber that you would consider proper to keep in 
the wilderness areas? 

Mr. Brower. In the established wilderness areas, established under 
forest regulations, our present objective is that we would like to see 
it all remain there. Some of the areas have controversy: the Gila 
Wilderness; the Three Sisters in Oregon, and a few others I could 
name. We feel that, although there is not maximum use of those areas 
recreationally now, it is just. a matter of time; and that we had better 
set those aside or, rather, hold the boundary that we have now set up, 
that was set up perhaps in the early thirties by such men as Aldo 
Leopold and Bob Marshall. 

Mr. Lanican. You are not advocating extending the boundaries or 
having additional forest areas at the present fime ? 

Mr. Brower. Additional forest areas set aside ? 

Mr. Laniean. Additional wilderness areas ? 

Mr. Brower. I would not want to preelude that possibility. We 
have not seen it all and there might be some areas that need to be 
idded to the system. 


Mr. Lanioan. Is there : any estimate as to how much timber there is 
in the present wilderness areas ? 
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Mr. Brower. I have no inventory on that. When I look through 1 
Timber Resources Review I may get some clues. Of course, that 
depend a bit on what you consider marketableness. It would be o 
thing, for example, if you were thinking of the Douglas-fir in the 
derness area. It would be another thing if you wanted to include 
the lodgepole, which is not marketable. So there would be a vy: 
difference. 

Mr. Lanigan. You would not care to make an estimate at the pr: 
ent time of the amount of market timber in the wilderness areas? 

Mr. Brower. I can say that there is now about 14 million acres si 
aside in these wilderness classifications and, by and large, those ar 
are only those in which, well, there are probably more rocks and tre 
snow and glaciers. The timber that exists in those, I think, is p: 
marily of value as a sample, to set off the wilderness areas, which m 
have been set aside for other things than just protecting the forest 

Mr. Laniean. Does the Sierra Club feel that those wilderness 
areas should only be open by trail? Is that the idea? You wou! 
not want roads or highways in there ? 

Mr. Brower. That is right. Once you run a road in, it chang 
the whole character. 

Mr, Lanican. You want them made accessible by trail? 

Mr. Brower. By trail or by cross-country travel. You might de- 
termine the definition as “any means you take to get in there, you 
also bring out with you, except your footprints.” 

Mr. Lanican. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any ques 
tions ¢ 

Representative Horrman. Yes. I noticed on page 4, if I unde: 
stand you correctly, that you advocate leaving the old, dead trees. 

Mr. Brower. That is in these special areas, sir. 

Representative Horrman. And I think Mr. Lanigan asked 3 
about the acreage that you would leave. What is your answer to 
that? How much of this would you leave? 

Mr. Brower. All of that which is in those areas. 

Representative Horrman. Now 4 

Mr. Brower. That is in those areas now. 

Representative Horrman. That is, all that the departments hav: 
designated as forests or parks ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Oh, no. I hope you understand the distinction. ‘T| 
vast area of national forests is the great big whole. That is the huge 
area which we think should be cropped, used for tree farms, sustained 
yield. 

Representative Horrman. As the commercial people want to do’ 

Mr. Brower. As they want to do, with good practice. This little 
tiny piece that we talk about is relatively insignificant. 

Representative Horrman. Where are they? 

Mr. Brower. They are marked on a map. The Forest Service has 
a map of the designated wilderness areas. They are scattered 
and wide throughout the timber-bearing country of the West a1 
also the non-timber-bearing country. 

Representative Horrman. What is the total area? 
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Mr. Brower. The total area of wilderness is about 14 million acres. 

Representative HorrmMan. That is what you want to keep as is? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, and the part which is merchantable timber is a 

very small part of that small part. 

Represent: itive Horrman. But then on page 5 you want to keep 

e insects, the bugs. 

Mr. Brower. I Tealize too that that is waving a red flag, even to 
ny of the entomologists, but it is part of the circle of life chasing 
elf, that we pave to be concerned with, and that man needs con- 
, experimental areas to study in. That is what happens if you 

eit away. You do not know unless you have some sample areas 
ompare. You have the bird population, the w Tee population 

dependent on this whole circle of life. The “web of life” is what 
t has been called in one recent book. We need some small places 
ere we can see actually what happens, what we do to the balance. 

Representative Horrman. Our chestnuts are leaving. Our elms 

ie going, and our soft maples. 

Mr. Brower. Yes, and we would urge that where you have your 

chestnuts and elms and maples in merchantable forests that you take 
ry step you can to protect them. 

Rap ESseaeainh Hlorrman. And leave little nests here and there? 

. Brower. Leave little places here and there. It is a tough prob- 
em, but still you know that there may be a requirement that you go 
here to this little nest and eradicate them. 

Repeal itive Horrman. I am not being critical of your views. 

— ving to see how far it goes. 

. Brower. It is just the idea of keeping this as the nearest pos 

ble sample of what the lands were like, a series of conditions that 

brought this present existence, this whole complex of life, forests, the 
whole thing, the list of things I mentioned, through the millions of 
ears to today. Somehow, bad though the insects are, bad thought 

ome of the birds or the animals are, they have all balanced out and 

e have a good piece of land there. That is, they cancel each other 

out. 

[t seems to us that we need still to have some of these experimental 

areas so that, when we operate on the vast area outside, we could come 

r here every now and then and check and see what we have lost 

ind what we have gained. 

Representative Horrman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Counsel has handed me a statement as we go along, just ahead of 

‘witness. Why can we not have all that you have at once? Why 

do I have to wait ¢ 

Mr. Pertman. We will make sure that you get all of them to- 

morrow. 

Representative Horrman. You are bringing me the statement when 

nd as the witness comes forward. 

epresentative Cuuporr. You are getting them as fast as I get 

iem. 

Representative Horrman. You may not want them any faster, but 

do. Ithink that as a member of the committee I am entitled to that 
hour notice. How can I look at anything and find out what is 
ngon? That is no way totreat a minority member 
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Representative Cuvuporr. Will you furnish them for Mr. Hoffman? 

I think that we ought to dispose of this. I think that you have in 
your possesison a statement given by the CIO District Council of the 
International Woodworkers of America. 

Representative Horrman. I do not think so. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you give Mr. Hoffman Mr. Clarke's 


statement ¢ 
Mr. Pertman. I think that Mr. Wolf did. 
Representative Cuuporr. He had only one copy. 
Representative Horrman. I do not have it. 
Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Brower’s statement may be filed as 


part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Davip R. BRoweEk, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE SIERRA CLUB, oN 
TIMBER AccESS ROADS AND THE TIMBER RESOURCES REVIEW 


I represent the Sierra Club, a national conservation organization of 9,000 
members, of which I am executive director, and in which I have been active for 
22 years. I also speak on behalf of the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs, a 
regional organization of 31 separate clubs in California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Utah whose membership totals 22,000 and includes the Sierra Club. 

For 62 years the Sierra Club has been striving to play well the role envisioned 
for it by John Muir, one of the Nation’s greatest conservationists, who was the 
club's president for its first 22 years. The club’s successes—and there have been 
many—have been due to the devotion and the labors, selflessly volunteered, of 
many thousands of individuals through these 6 decades. You would recognize 
the names of many of them. Like most conservation organizations, this one bas 
many experts and professional men in almost any field you can name, some of 
whom have received the highest honors their peers can bestow. Membership 
has included presidents of great universities, of a railroad, of a mining concern, 
of several scientific societies, of the National Park Service, a Secretary of the 
Interior, great teachers and great writers, all-American football players, out- 
standing mountaineers, and skiers. And a host of people whose names may 
never get in the papers at all. 

What do they have in common? A certain kind of humility in the presence 
of the natural beauty in the outdoor world. They have joined together to enjoy 
for themselves some of the finest scenery in the country, and to try to make sure, 
for the sake of their sons and yours, that man should not endeavor to scratch 
his name over the entire face of the land, but that man should instead leave 
some of the land unmarred, unaltered, and unimpaired, that we might always 
know with what skill and artistry God made the earth unaided by man. 

The Sierra Club, drawing upon the wide scope of knowledge within the mem- 
bership, was instrumental in the original setting aside of the’ forest reserves 
Since that time this organization has supported sound timber practices. One of 
our first concerns was the conservation of the forests of the Sierra Nevada. Our 
scope has enlarged with time to include other areas and other resources. Today 
our membership and our concerns are nationwide. For many years both the 
Sierra Club and the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs have been members of 
the Natural Resources Council of America, of which I am now the chairman. 

I believe that all the western organizations in whose behalf I speak here are 
in agreement that wise forestry practices should be followed throughout the 
larger part of the forests of the West among which we live. We also feel, for 
reasons about which I shall go into more detail, that in part of this area the 
best practice is no practice at all; that instead, under one jurisdiction or another, 
parts of these forest lands should remain living museums of the natural forces 
which brought these forests into existence eons ago, and have maintained them 
as the magnificent places we know today, all without the assistance of man, 
or sometimes in spite of it. 
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ACCESS ROADS 


Part of the agenda for your series of hearings includes timber-access roads. 
Ve have only two points to make here: 
If public funds are used for timber-access roads, it is our belief that they 
ild be open to public use subject to the administrative policies of the public 
cy having jurisdiction, which would provide, where appropriate, that certain 
roads and laterals be “put to bed,” and that primary roads remain available 
the public to help spread the heavy recreational load on our public lands. 
>» We are also concerned that substantial areas should remain in which there 
no access roads at all. These would include the wild,wilderness, natural, 
lless, and primitive areas as designated by the United States Forest Service, 
ere access by trail is all that is or ought to be contemplated. We would also 
ude in this category similar lands under other jurisdictions—lands in which 
nservation of natural values is judged of paramount importance “to maintain 
mony and stability among soil, water, plants, birds, animals, fungi, insects, 
| man”—for aesthetic and scientific purposes. 


TIMBER RESOURCES REVIEW 


Through the Natural Resources Council of America, we have asked that the 
United States Forest Service keep us informed of progress in the Timber Re- 

irces Review, realizing that our program to preserve sample areas in their 

atural state requires our keeping currently informed about the national timber 
resource and its capabilities in the vast areas of forest land which in effect 
are zoned for timber harvesting. The more skillful the utilization of these lands 

nd the better the research in forest products industries, the better is our 
assurance that future generations can enjoy the same substantial samples of 
virgin forests as those we enjoy today, and the greater is our assurance that 

rgin areas will remain as the best of all possible yardsticks for man scientifically 
to measure his own effectiveness in maanging the timber-crop lands alongside. 

Our increasing population and its increasing material needs will inevitably 
bring increasing pressure on our timber-producing lands. We are nearing the 
end of the “old-growth forests” which are to be “converted.” We believe that 
the era of old-growth conversion should be brought to an end before it has encom- 
passed the last of what millions of Americans look upon in other terms—virgin 
primeval forests which should not be destroyed. 

We believe that the primeval forests now set aside in our national system of 
parks and wilderness should not be considered part of our timber inventory at all. 
To consider them as part of the inventory would extend old-growth conversion 
for no more than a few additional years at too great a cost—the irrevocable 
obliteration of all the remaining samples of the original American forests. This 
in our view would be taking too much from too many for all our time and is far 
too high a price to pay for a momentary continuance of old-growth conversion. 

We see it as a continuing role of the Congress, for which there will be increasing 
public support as recreational pressures increase, to protect the forests which lie 
within our national parks. We see it as the increasing role of Congress to give 
similar protection to the primeval forests of our wilderness preserves. We believe 
this protection can be both direct and indirect. Direct protection would come 
through the establishment of a policy of Congress which formalized your interest 
in the national wilderness. Congress could provide indirect protection by 
means of a continued Federal program for the harvesting of forests for aiding 
research leading toward the maximum efficiency of forest use. If we use our 
present, timber-producing land wisely and without waste; if we look ahead 
and schedule an orderly conversion to substitutes for virgin-forest products as 
these become necessary to meet increasing demand, then we can assure future 
Americans that they will not have to rely upon picture books to find out how 
the most beautiful of American forests once looked. We'll still have enough of 
their natural perfection, living examples of all the dynamic forces that a primeval 
forest expresses. 
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We will know from nature’s maangement of virgin-forest soil how su 
man’s soil management is on tree farms. 

We can compare the water yield of unmanaged forest land with managed 

We can trace the evolution of natural plant cover and see what managemy 
does to forms man may not yet know the importance of. 

We can see which birds require living, dying, and dead trees, without 
which, on managed lands, their extinction may be assured. 

We can observe the community of animal populations, and compare their eft 
upon the land, and the land’s upon them, under natural law and 
management. 

We can do the same with the lowliest of fungi, in which man may disc 
still other wonder drugs if he doesn’t wipe out the only environment in w! 
they may exist. 

We may even discover that there are important, though still unknown 
which insects—usually regarded as enemies—play in man’s behalf, provided 1 
we spare their habitat. 

Man, the last and to us the lost important part of all forms of life. can ¢ 
twice by deliberately choosing to leave along some generous samples of prime 
forest First, he will learn still more about his own role in the whole co: 
of living things, a role too often hard to appreciate on a paved street j 
hearing room. Second, while enjoying primeval forests himself man can bi 
his technical resourcefulness to bear in finding substitutes and by doing s 
promise to the next generation the opportunity to choose whether there sh; 
be only tree farms for forest recreation and inspiration, or whether there s} 
also be some primeval forest for those who would not live by bread alone 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Clarke, would you come up, please. 
Do you have additional copies of your statement ? 


STATEMENT OF JOE F. CLARKE, CALIFORNIA DISTRICT COUNCIL, 
INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 


Mr. Crarxr. No, Mr. Chairman, f have only the one copy. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, since you requested an op- 
portunity to ask questions on this type statement, I called Mr. Clarke. 

Would you make your statement now, Mr. Clarke, please. Identify 
yourself for the record, please. 

Representative Horrman. Do you have a copy of the statement ’ 

Mr. Ciarke. I have one copy, Mr. Congressman. 

My name is Joe F. Clarke. I am secretary-treasurer of the Cali- 
fornia District Council of the International Woodworkers of America, 
CIO. 

I would like to assure you, Mr. Chairman, that it is a distinct pleas- 
ure to come before your committee to present the position of the 
International Woodworkers of America on the vital question of what 
should be the timber sales and other forestry policies of those Govern- 
ment agencies administering large acreages of timberlands. 

The objectives of the Government forestry policies should be as 
follows: 

1. To assure a permanent supply of lumber and other forestry prod- 
ucts to the American economy at a reasonable cost to the consumer. 

2. To assure the permanency of jobs in the forest-products indus- 
try and the permanency of communities dependent on the forests for 
their economic livelihood. 

3. To eliminate the waste that marks the characterization of the 
forest-products industry and to permit complete utilization of the raw 
material, thereby increasing the number of jobs and business oppor- 
tunities to be derived from the forest resources and to increase the flow 
of supplies to the consumer. 
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To prevent monopolies of the resource by a few large operators 
ch is contrary to the American principle of free American enter 
ise and which tends to force up prices to the American consumers 

| force employees to work in company towns. 

To offer for sale every year the full sustained allowable cut po- 
tially possible from the Government timberlands so as to reduce 
, pressure for sustained overcutting on private timberlands and \ 
efit the maximum sustained employment in the forest-products 

try. At the present time Government agencies for the most part 

not offering for sale the full sustained yield allowable cut as pres 
cale ulated, and we know from the data on actual recovery from 

%y areas that the estimated sustained yield allowable cuts are a 
ill fraction of what they should be. 

To provide adequate reforestation, fire protection, and utilize 

illed and blown-down timber so as to adequately protect this 
fash le and vitally important forest resource. 

To manage the forest resources so that the citizens of the country 
n enjoy the full potentials of these lands with power resources to 

eate watershed protection, grazing, and family activities, which 
hemselves serve as a source of jobs and proy ide important values 
our country's cit ze ns. 

Phere are many things which Government agencies are and are not 
« at the present time which make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
eve the objectives outlined above. ‘These are errors of commission 
omission, relating to such matters as failure to maintain line- 

vecess roads into overripe stands which should be opened up; collu 
| with favored operators not to provide full and free competition 
all operators of Government timber; marketing restrictions that 

‘placed on timber sales which in some instances have the effect of 
ting competition; failure to offer the full sustained yield allowable 

it every year; and failure in some instances to protect and develop 


fairly the re-created and other values that exist in the forest man- 
cement by these agenc ies. 
{mong the foregoing words, the question of access roads is one 
tle most important. For years our union has advocated that the 
ral Government should appropr iate enough money so that roads 
ild be built into all federally owned timber s stands where no other 
ds are available, especially the main artery roads. These roads 
iid also be maintained by the Government. 
iv building and maintaining the roads the Government would be 
ablishing several] things. They would be in a position to place tim- 
mi Sale that is overripe, blowdowns, and fire-killed timber. There 
veral billion feet of this kind of timber being wasted each year. 
Lhey could, wherever feasible, set up se slective- cutting rules because 
. individual operator would not be required to have large sums of 
hey invested in roads. It would make it possible to pli ice on the 
ket smaller tracts of timber, and when purchased by the operator 
ould immediately start to log it unless he was required to build 
ir road, which in most instances would not require too Jong to 
il and not a large investment by the company. 
‘t would also give the Forest Service the opportunity to lay out its 
g pattern in amanner where the cutover areas could be reforested 
«l from the standing tracts. It would also give greater fire pro- 


ne 
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tection for roads built into all standing tracts and be able to cut on 
checkerboard pattern. 

Finally, it would be less costly per thousand board-feet for the 
Government to build and maintain the roads with a well-planned 
program than it would be for the individual operator to build and 
inaintain them. 

The Government can recapture the cost of building and maintaining 
the roads in several ways: By adding a certain figure to each thousand 
board-feet sold; so much per thousand when it is hauled out. 

if the above program were adopted it would solve the marketing, 
reforestation. and fire-protection problem. 

The need for full utilization of our timber stands is becoming more 
urgent each day. As Chief United States Forester Richard E. 
McArdle pointe d out rec ently at the annual meeting of the Society of 
American Foresters held in Portland, Oreg., on October 17, 1955: 


4 


Forestry is not a short-time proposition. Where this Nation stands in timber 
Supply at the end of the century depends largely on actions taken during the 
next two decades. Rapid acceleration of recent encouraging forestry trends 
is vital if the timber resources of the Nation are to be reasonably abundant 50 
years hence. Because of the magnitude of potential demand, and the difficulty 
of extending more intensive forestry to the millions of small holdings, time is im 
portant. The potential of the land is adequate. Our challenge is to make better 
use of it soon. 


The road program will make it possible and quicker for the loggers 
to bring the logs to the mills. Strict rules must prevail as to what 
can be left on the ground. The penalty must be more than required of 
the operator to pay—double or triple—because if it is useful, it is still 
wasted if not taken out and manufactured into some useful product. 


The main emphasis for full utilization of the log must be placed at the 
manufacturing end. 

In our opinion, the best way to obtain the kind of management fa- 
cilities needed to obtain full utilization of our forest resources is to 
give the operators every encouragement to invest some of their profits 
in additional improved facilities. The best incentive we know of is 
free competition. 

We have seen in other countries around the world graphic examples 
of how new investments in plant facilities virtually cease under 
monopolistic conditions. Where operators must compete for the lack 
of material supplies necessary to keep their business running, they can 
be relied upon to invest in new and greater utilized facilities that will 
enable them to obtain greater recovery from the timber acquired on 
Government sales and it will also provide additional job opportunities 
to those working in the industry. 

Government-built access roads will make such competition possible. 
But in addition, the sales policy of the Government agencies must be 
such as to prevent bids being stifled. For examples of how Govern- 
ment policies have stifled competition may I refer you, gentlemen, 
to the recent report on timber-sales activities of the Forest Service 
and the BLM in the Pacific Northwest, which report was made by the 
General Accounting Office of the United States. 

The question of marketing-area restrictions on Government timber 
is a controversial one. Perhaps there are some values in marketing 
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areas, but marketing areas should only be retained if the company- 
cost competition is not being unduly restricted nor is any part of the 
timber resources being bloc ked off from full and effective utilization. 
[f there are to be restrictions placed on full and free competitive bid- 
ding, such restrictions should not be for the purpose of eliminating 
access of Government timber to companies which actually need the 
timber to continue in business on a sustained basis. 

There are some large companies which appear to be using their 
surplus financial resources to purchase all the Government timber in 
sight, while at the same time allowing large stands of timber which 
they own to deteriorate through nonuse. This policy of preclusive 
buying is for the purpose of forcing out of business those operators 
who must have some Government timber to survive. 

In conclusion, we again respectfully urge Congress to appropr iate 
enough money to build roads into all timber-stand areas. The income 
from timber now wasted each year would go a long way toward 
paying for the roads. But most important is that the timber now 
wasted would be manufactured for a useful purpose so that growing 
tracts could be preserved for use by future generations and would 
make it possible for the Gover nment to harvest its timber on a sus- 
tained-yield basis that would assure a substantial amount of growing 
timber indefinitely. 

Finally, we urge this committee to overhaul the statutes which 
govern the timber sales and forest-management policies of the Gov- 
ernment forestry agencies so that they will be compelled by law to 
establish and carry out policies and programs designed to accomplish 
the seven objectives which I have set forth at the outset of my 
testimony. 

I wish to thank you, gentlemen, and thank you, Mr. Chairman, for 
the opportunity of presenting our union’s points of view. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have questions, Mr. Lanigan / 

Mr. Laniean. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. With the exception of the criticism, 
direct and implied, of the Government departments and employees, 
it is not difficult at all to go along with every one of the recommenda- 
tions you make. With reference to this waste that you speak of, 
where the companies with plenty of resources buy timber that they 
do not want to use immediately, or cannot use, and then let it rot or 
dry up, it occurs to me that that is somewhat similar to your feather- 
bedding business where a fellow is forced to hire somebody that is not 
doing him any good. 

On the other point here, point No. 4, “To prevent monopolies,” I 
go along with you and I hope that Pa iy the CIO and the A. F. of L. 
will permit the Congress—and I said “permit the Congress”—to make 
the antimonopoly laws apply to labor unions as they do to the big 
industrial companies. 

[thank you very much. You had a fine statement. 

Mr. Cuarke. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will Mr. Payne, of the Forest Service, 
come up, please. 
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STATEMENT OF BURNETT H. PAYNE, FOREST SERVICE, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, I am Burnett H. Payne, assistant re 
gional forester in charge of timber management for the Forest Sery 
in California. My address is 630 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 

My statement before you today is in response to a request by t) 
committee staff for an explanation of Forest Service plans and poli: 
with respect to timber salvage and restoration measures on some of t 
large national forest areas burned over in the severe forest fires of last 
summer. 

A series of major fires in the first 2 weeks of September burned ove: 
about 175,000 acres in the national forests of California. Weat! 
and burning conditions in California in 1955 were more critical t} 
had been encountered for more than 30 years. Salvage of merchant 
able timber before it suffers serious deterioration and restocking of 
the commercial forest land before brush takes over is now necessary. 
How these two objectives will be attained can best be explained 
discussing the program for the Haystack burn on the Klamath Na 
tional Forest which is the largest timber salvage and rehabilitation 
project. 

The job ahead is to get the fire-killed timber salvaged in the next 
2 years and to reforest the cut and burned area within the next 
4 to 5 years. The control of this fire and the job of salvage and re- 
habilitation are both greatly facilitated by the access-road system 
already existing. Control would have been delayed and a much 
greater acreage and timber volume would have been burned without 
a good road system. Salvage would be problematic and only partial, 
if logging had to be further deferred until haul roads were built. 

The program for the Haystack burn salvage sale includes the fo! 
lowing essentials or jobs to facilitate the salvage : 

1. New aerial photos to facilitate mapping “of s alvageable areas a1 
other important features. These were taken by Forest Service. per- 
sonnel using Forest Service aircraft. Pictures have been in use in 
the field for more than a month. 

2. Cruise the merchantable areas of fire-killed timber to obtain 
volume estimates and other field data needed for appraisal and sale 
ners 

Division of the fire-killed timber into logical and rather smal] 
nantes shows. This is for the purpose of making it available to a 
maximum number of purchasers and also to make salvage feasible 
within the shortest possible time period. 

. To get the jobs done quickly we have increased the manpower on 
the Haystack fire area. Qualified timbermen have been loaned by 
other districts and forests in the region. Funds previously allotted 
to the regular sales program have been diverted to finance this emer- 
gency job. 

. Because the fire did not kill every tree on the entire area it was 
necessary to give special training to cruisers and timber markers in 
identification of the damaged trees which have the best chance of 
recovery. Trees which can survive are all desperately needed to 
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nish seed supply and to maintain cover. This training was given 
, specialist in pathology from our experiment station at Berkeley. 
An appraisal of eac th salvage logging unit to determine terms and 
ions of sale including stumpage prices. Some road construc- 
on. a course, is necessary in each sale, the costs of which are being 
mated and taken into account in appraising the timber. 

A field examination by a soils specialist also was necessary to 

issify or identify areas of critical erosion potential. On such areas 
t is necessary either to take special precaution in logging or ever to 
forgo salvage of timber to prevent excessive soil damage or losses. 

Let me enumerate some of the elements of national-forest timber- 
sale policy which are being applied to this salvage program. These 
policies are not new in the sense that they were deve sloped to meet the 

urrent situation; rather they are policies previously developed 

rough experience with similar problems and within our authority 
fol to the problem at hand. 

. Departmental regulation No. S—25 authorizes shortening or elimi- 
nation of the advertising period in the disposal of r apidly deteriorat- 
ing timber. Here we have a perishable commodity, fire-killed timber, 
ind time is of the essence to get it utilized before it deteriorates. Ac- 
ordingly, the advertising period for each sale has been shortened from 

) days to 10 days. 

2. Use of oral auction bidding: This method permits each purchaser 
to more readily evaluate his needs in relation to total available supply. 

Continuation of the regional practice of use of a sliding-scale 
stumpage price-adjustment procedure whereby prices for stumpage 
bi adjusted quarterly in line with lumber-market changes. 

Use of normal appraisal practices with adjustments which have 
the e effect of currently pricing fire-killed timber at from $2 to $3.50 
per thousand board-feet less, depending on species, than comparable 
green-timber appraised rates. This is equivalent ‘to an increase in 
profit ratio in recognition of a greater risk inherent in operation of 
fire- ae timber. 

. Provision for a lower and flat price for “older dead” material. 

Acceptance of temporary or permissive use rights-of-way across 
a vate land if nec essary to facilitate prompt salvage, but to obtain 
them in advance of advertisement. 

Provision for deposits under authority of the Knutson-Vanden- 
berg Act adequate to cover the cost of necessary tree planting or spot 
se eding. 

Provision in sale contracts for prevention of erosion and measures 
to cuana necessary logging damage. 

9. A general restriction against “salvage logging on slopes over 30 
percent on classified areas of highly erosible soils. 

10, Granting of extensions of time on existing contracts for green- 
timber sales to purchasers who become successful bidders on national- 
forest fire-killed or damaged timber. Also favorable consideration to 
extension of green- -timber contracts to purchasers who have substan- 
tial amounts of their own fire-killed tines to salvage. The objective 
is to keep our green sales from being competitive for time and man- 
power needed to salvage fire-killed timber. 
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Let me recite the accomplishments to date. Here are some data in 
a box score to date on the Haystack salvage job now estimated to total 
120 million feet : 

To date we have 19 logging units cruised having a total cut volume 
estimate of 92 million feet. Of these nineteen, 9 have already been ad- 
vertised for sale. These 9 total 40 million board-feet. Of the nineteen, 
6 have already been sold, totaling 30 million board-feet, and purchasers 
have already started either logging or road construction on at least 
2 of these sales and are demonstrating that they too are determined 
that the salvage operation will be successful and in time. 

In addition, a reforestation schedule for this burn has been pre- 
pared based on the planting stock that will be available next spring 
and following years from the nursery facilities and foreseeable seed 
supplies. T his schedule indicates it will be possible to reforest about 
two-thirds of the plantable area by use of funds derived from sale 
of the timber under authority of the Knutson-Vandenberg Act. In 
addition, there is need for planting or seeding an additional 8,000 
acres within a 5-year period at an average cost estimated to $35 per 
acre with a total of $280, 000. 

The foregoing statistics are for the Haystack Fire area of the Kla- 
math Forest, the biggest single timber salvage job in California. The 
figures quoted are for ni ational forest timber and land only. Much 
of the area was private land. 

Private landowners have a salvage and rehabilitation job of essen- 
tially the same proportions. 

A similar situation on a smaller scale exists on several other national 
forests in California with a total salvage job estimated at 250 million 
board-feet. Problems, policies, and solutions similar to those out- 
lined for the Haystack Fire are equally applicable on other forests and 
the jobs are underway. We are confident that the total job can and 
will be done. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. 

Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. Lanican. When did the Haystack Fire occur ? 

Mr. Payne. It occurred in September of 1955. It was controlled 
about September 13 

Mr. Lanican. I do not have other questions. We had some other 
witnesses testify on this problem, as you heard. I think it would 
probably be better to have a chance to study the transcript and any 
questions we might have later can be taken up later. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. The statement that you read is not quite 
the same as the one you handed in, is it? 

Mr. Payne. I briefed it somewhat in reading it. 

tepresentative Horrman. In the last sentence you said “The job can 
and will be done.” 

Mr. Payne. That was my own emphasis. 

Representative Horrman. I think that was a good addition. That 
is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. Your statement is received 
for the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF BURNETT H. PAYNE, ASSISTANT REGIONAL FORESTER, FOREST SERVICE, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SALVAGE AND REHABILITATION OF SEPTEMBER 1955 BURNS ON NATIONAL FORESTS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I am Burnett H. Payne, assistant regional forester in charge 
\f timber management for the Forest Service in California. 

My statement before you today is in response to a request by the committee 
staff for an explanation of Forest Service plans and policies with respect to tim- 
ber salvage and restoration measures on some of the large national forest areas 
burned over in the severe forest fires of last summer. 

A series of major fires in the first 2 weeks of September burned over about 
175.000 acres in the national forests of California. Weather and burning con- 
ditions in California in 1955 were more critical than had been encountered for 
more than 30 years. Salvage of merchantable timber before it suffers serious 
deterioration and restocking of the commercial forest land before brush takes 
over is now necessary. How these two objectives will be attained can be best 
explained by discussing the program for the Haystack burn on the Klamath 
National Forest which is the largest timber salvage and rehabilitation project. 

The Haystack fire was a disaster which almost became a major catastrophe. 
It was controlled in spite of highly adverse weather and burning conditions. 
These conditions had the potential to have swept this conflagration on into 
Oregon. As conditions stand today, about 2 months after this fire was controlled, 
the loss of merchantable timber killed by the fire will be negligible. We expect 
to salvage all timber except for that on a few long corners and extremely steep 
slopes with unstable soil conditions. There is a major irreplaceable loss in the 
exceptionally fine stand of seedlings, saplings and poles on this particular area 
which was completely destroyed. We have lost the next crop of growing timber 
which. means that after the salvage is completed, no substantial volume of forest 
products will be obtained from the burn for more than 100 years. Unless we can 
replant the burn promptly, much of its timber growing capacity will be lost for 
an indeterminate time possibly a century or more. The job ahead is to get 
the fire killed timber salvaged in the next 2 years and to reforest the cut and 
burned area within the next 4 to 5 years. Following is a summary of what has 
been done in the last 2 months, what is now underway and what is planned in 
order to accomplish these two objectives. 

The control of this fire and the job of salvage and rehabilitation are both 
greatly facilitated by the access road system already existing. Control would 
have been delayed and a much greater acreage and timber volume would have 
been burned without a good road system. Salvage would be problematic and only 
partial, if logging had to be deferred until haul roads were built. 


The Haystack burn salwage saie program 

The program includes the following essentials or jobs to facilitate the salvage: 

1. New aerial photos to facilitate mapping of salvageable areas and other im- 
portant features. These were taken by Forest Service personnel using Forest 
Service aircraft. Pictures have been in use in the field for more than a month. 

2. Cruise the merchantable areas of fire-killed timber to obtain volume esti- 
mates and other field data needed for appraisal and sale preparation. 

3. Division of the fire-killed timber into logical and rather small logging shows. 
This is for purpose of making it available to a maximum number of purchasers 
and also to make salvage feasible within the shortest possible time period. 

1. To get the jobs done quickly we have increased the manpower on the 
Haystack fire area. Qualified timbermen have been loaned by other districts and 
forests in the region. Funds previously allotted to the regular sales program have 
been diverted to finance this emergency job. 

5. Because the fire did not kill every tree on the entire area it was necessary to 
give special training to cruisers and timber markers in identification of the 
damaged trees which have the best chance of recovery. Trees which can survive 
are all desperately needed to furnish seed supply and to maintain cover. This 
training was given by a specialist in pathology from our experiment station at 
Berkeley. 
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6. An appraisal of each salvage logging unit to determine terms and condit 
of sale including stumpage prices. Some road construction of course is neces 
sary in each sale, the costs of which are being estimated and taken into acco 
in appraising the timber. 

7. A field examination by a soils specialist also was necessary to classify 
identify areas of critical erosion potential. On such areas it is necessary eit 
to take special precaution in logging or even to forego salvage of timber 
prevent excessive soil damage or losses. 

Salvage sale policies 

Now let me enumerate some of the elements of national forest timber sale 
policy which are being applied to this salvage program. These policies 
not new in the sense that they were developed to meet the current situatior 
rather they are policies previously developed through experience with simi 
problems and within our authority for adaptation to the problem at hand. 

1. Departmental Regulation No. S—25 authorizes shortening or elimination 
the advertising period in the disposal of rapidly deteriorating timber. He 
we have a perishable commodity—fire-killed timber and time is of the esse 
to get it utilized before it deteriorates. Accordingly the advertising period f 
each sale has been shortened from 30 days to 10 days. 

2. Use of oral auction bidding. This method permits each purchaser to 1 
readily evaluate his needs in relation to total available supply. 

3. Continuation of the regional practice of use of a sliding scale stumpage p 
adjustment procedure whereby prices for stumpage are adjusted quart: 
in line with lumber market changes. 

4. Use of normal appraisal practices with adjustments which have the effé 
of currently pricing fire-killed timber at from $2 to $3.50 per thousand board-feet 
less, depending on species, than comparable green timber appraised rates. This 
is equivalent to an increase in profit ratio in recognition of a greater risk inher: 
in operation of fire-killed timber. 

5. Provision for a lower and flat price for “older dead” material. 

6. Acceptance of temporary or permissive use rights-of-way across private land 
if necesary to facilitate prompt salvage but to obtain them in advance of adver- 
tisement. 

7. Provision for deposits under authority of the Knutson-Vandenberg Act ade- 
quate to cover the cost of necessary tree planting or spot seeding. 

8. Provision in sales contracts for prevention of erosion and measures to cor- 
rect necessary logging damage. 

9. A general restriction against salvage logging on slopes over 30 percent on 
classified areas of highly erosible soils. 

10. Granting of extensions of time on existing contracts for green timber 
sales to purchasers who become successful bidders on national-forest fire-killed 
or damaged timber. Also favorable consideration to extension of green timber 
contracts to purchasers who have substantial amounts of their own fire-killed 
timber to salvage. The objective is to keep our green sales from being competi- 
tive for time and manpower needed to salvage fire-killed material. 

11. Required road construction primarily by timber purchasers. Most of sal- 
vage will be from areas reasonably accessible to nearby road developments. The 
Klamath Forest will construct, by force account, using forest roads and trails 
and 10 percent funds, one short piece of connecting road. 


Accomplishment to date 


1. Here is the box score to date on the Haystack salvage job now estimatea 
to total 120 million feet. 

Logging units cruised, 19; total “cut” volume estimate, 92,000,000 ; units adver- 
tised, 9 of 40,000,000 board-feet; 6 units sold to date, 30,000,000 board-feet. 

2. Purchasers have already started either logging or road construction on 2 of 
the sales and are demonstrating that they too are determined that the salvage 
operation will be successful and in time. 

3. A reforestation schedule for this burn has been prepared based on the plant- 
ing stock that will be available next spring and following years from the nursery 
facilities and foreseeable seed supplies. This schedule indicates it will be pos- 
sible to reforest about two-thirds of the plantable area by use of funds derived 
from sale of the timber under authority of the Knutson-Vandenberg Act. In 
addition there is need for planting or seeding an additional 8,000 acres within 
a 5-year period at an average cost estimated to be $35 per acre; total $280,000. 
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The foregoing statistics are for the Haystack fire area of the Klamath Forest— 
the biggest single timber salvage job in California. The figures quoted are for 
national forest timber and land only. Much of the area was private land. 

Private landowners have a salvage and rehabilitation job of essentially the 
same proportions. 

A similar situation on a smaller scale exists on several other national forests 
i) California with a total salvage job estimated at 250 million board-feet. Prob 
ems, policies, and solutions similar to those outlined for the Haystack fire are 
equally applicable on other forests and the jobs are underway. We are confi- 
dent that the total job can be done. 


Representative Crruporr. The next witness is Mr. John F. Reginato, 
of the Shasta-Cascade Wonderland Association. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. REGINATO, SHASTA-CASCADE 
WONDERLAND ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Reetnaro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 

une is John F. Reginato. I am general manager of the Shasta- 
Cascade Wonderland Association. ‘The association, which I represent, 
is composed of six counties in northern California; namely, Shasta, 
lehama, Lassen, Trinity, Modoc, and Siskiyou. 

Che efforts of our association are devoted primarily to the promo- 
tion of tourist travel to northern California, the conservation and de- 
velopment of our national resources, and the development of roads and 
lghways. 

Representative Cruporr. Mr. Reginato, I do not like to cut you 

[ have just checked my watch and it is 25 minutes after 5. Mr. 
Hoffman says that he has no objection if you offer your statement for 
the record without reading it. We do have several witnesses whom we 
will have to skip if we listen to your statement. You can be assured 
that we will read it carefully and consider everything that is in there. 

Mr. Reotnato. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY JOHN F. REGINATO, REPRESENTING THE SHASTA-CASCADE WONDER- 
LAND ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the record, my name is John 
Ff. Reginato, general manager of the Shasta-Cascade Wonderland Association. 
The association, which I represent, is composed of six counties in northern 
California; namely, Shasta, Tehama, Lassen, Trinity, Modoc, and Siskiyou. 

The efforts of our association are devoted primarily to the promotion of tourist 
travel to northern California, the conservation and development of our national 
resources, and the development of roads and highways. 

Our purpose, and our privilege, to be here today is to call attention once again 
to the recreational features of our national forests which, in our considered 
opinion, are not being developed rapidly enough to met the ever-increasing de- 
mands of the people of our State and our Nation. You are aware that the 
lands in our area are over 50 percent owned by the Federal Government. There- 
fore, we assume the position that the Federal Government has a responsibility to 
aid in the development of these recreational lands for public use. Private 
industry today is way ahead of the Federal Government in developing recrea- 
tional features in the national forests. A conservative estimate is that, be- 
cause of inadequate appropriations by Congress, our recreational development in 
our national forests is at least 10 years behind meeting the requirements of the 
publie users. 

Before pursuing this matter further, I want to state that the tourist business 
is an important factor in the economy of our State as well as in Shasta and 
Cascade Counties. Concurrently with the development of full sustained utiliza- 
tion of our timber resources we must intelligently utilize all the resources, so 
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that we may contribute their due share to the economy of the community and 
Nation. The tourist business is an important segment of our total economy 
It is essential to that economy that we take full advantage of our recreational 
resources, to provide the dollars for our continued prosperity. Recreationists 
also form an important factor in the welfare of the State. Their expenditures 
amounted to $772 million in 1958; of this amount, $172 million was spent in 
northern California. As a result, the State of California received a total of 
$29 million in revenue. 

As you well know, little or no recreational areas have been developed since 
the termination of the Civilian Conservation Corps, better known as the OCC, 
A large number of campgrounds, roads, and: other recreational facilities were 
developed during those days of abundant manpower. Today that program is at 
a standstill, and has been for a number of years. This industry beneficial to the 
mountain communities must be advanced and the Federal Government must, if 
our prosperity is to continue and grow, provide adequate funds for the Forest 
Service to do a job developing our recreational potential. 

Forest Service receipts are high and are continuing to grow year after year 
We feel that, in view of the potential resource of our national forests, adequate 
funds can be provided from these receipts to provide the moneys vitally needed 
to develop our ,recreational potential, without increasing the tax burden. 

A number of bills have been introduced in Congress to provide funds, such as 
the Tackett bill and the Baker bill and others. We have wholeheartedly 
endorsed these measures because they did provide substantial and continued 
appropriations to do a job that needs to be done. Our association feels that 
$5,500,000 is needed yearly in the national forests to bring our recreational areas 
up to standard and to develop additional areas needed now by the public. In 
requesting this limited appropriation, we do so with the attitude that the public 
has a responsibility on public lands, and that Congress should provide adequate 
funds to get the job done. 

Along with our thinking in regard to adequate appropriations we have several 
other problems, commensurate with multiple use of our national forests, which 
we feel should be given consideration by this august body. 

In the problem of retaining our wilderness or primitive areas in our national 
forests in their natural state, we feel that certain provisions should be estab- 
lished in order that these areas continue to provide certain recreational charac- 
teristics highly desired by the public, and to maintain such areas for posterity. 
We have a four-point program that we feel should be carried out in our wilder- 
ness and primitive areas. They are: (1) No roads shall be built in and through 
these areas under any circumstances; (2) a buffer strip sufficient to adequately 
protect these areas should be established into which no roads can be constructed ; 
(3) concerted action should be taken to exchange private timber or other holdings 
in these areas with Forest Service holdings outside these areas for its protec- 
tion; and (4) adequate funds should be provided for trail construction and 
maintenance as well as adequate signing into these areas. 

Another acute problem facing us in this region, as well as elsewhere, is the 
situation created by the Forest Service acquiring reservoir sites for administra- 
tion and recreational development, according to a memorandum of understand- 
ing between the Bureau of Reclamation and the Forest Service, on lands that 
are wholly or substantially within the boundaries of national forests. The asso- 
ciation highly favors this memorandum of understanding signed in January 
1948 between the Bureau of Reclamation and the Forest Service, because it al- 
lows the fullest and most complete development of the recreational potential. 

However, as has been the case in the transfer of lands surroundins Shasta 
Lake as provided by an act of Congress through the Engle bill (H. R. 3175) 211,470 
acres of additional lands were transferred to the Forest Service for administra- 
tion and development with no funds provided to even begin to do a job of devel- 
oping the recreational features of this outstanding manmade lake. 

This memorandum of understanding will apply to the lakes created by the 
Trinity Division project. Will the Trinity Lakes area be faced with the same 
problems that are prevalent on Shasta Lake? In our opinion, adequate funds to 
fully develop the recreational potential of these inherited reservoir sites should 
be provided. Trinity County, in which the reservoirs lie, is over 70-percent fed- 
erally owned, and the Federal Government has a responsibility to offset the 
diminished tax base by providing sufficient funds in order to develop the recre- 
ational potential, vitally necessary to the economy of Trinity County. 

Pursuing the problem of recreational development in national forests, we are 
aware that there is a definite need for public access to public lands, some of which 
are tied up by large parcels of intermingled private to publicly owned lands. The 
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nroblem could be resolved by use of exercising the right of eminent domain, 

which we understand is already a right of the Forest Service, but which, how- 

ever, is contrary to established policy, and is seldom, if ever, used. We believe 

ways and means, with the exercise of this established right, or other legal 

methods, existing or requiring new legislation, must be found in order to utilize 

ir national forests to the fullest extent, for the benefit of all the users consistent 
th the ideology of multiple use. 

Our final recommendation is that the exchange procedure, as provided by ex 
isting acts, be utilized to the fullest extent possible to block out ownership in 
practical or usable areas. In this phase of exchange, we in no way would want 
or request that such exchanges be considered without the due expressed approval 
of the supervisors in such counties as the exchange may occur, and is the practice 
today. 

We want to express our appreciation for the privilege to appear before this 
body to present our views on the recreational problems involved in our national 
forests. Our opinions and requests, we believe, are consistent with the fullest 
utilization of our natural resources. 

We are cognizant that Congress is aware that the practicability of multiple 
use includes timber, access roads, recreation, watershed protection, grazing and 
other features. Therefore, we want to emphatically ask for your serious con- 
sideration, since figures indicate that over 40 million people annually use the 
national forests for recreation, that recreation be taken into account in connec- 
tion with the other uses of national forests. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


Representative Cuuporr. The next witness is Mr. Waller H. Reed, 
chief forester of the Collins Pine Co. 


STATEMENT OF WALLER H. REED, COLLINS PINE CO. 


Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Waller H. Reed. I am chief forester for the Collins Pine Co., 
Chester, Calif. 

We operate approximately 100,000 acres of private land on a sus 

tained yield forestry setup. We also from time to time purehase 
Gonmuanau timber. Our plant now cuts approximately 50 million 
feet a year 

[ will not bother to go into the sanitation-salvage practices I had 
in my paper because it was covered so much here today, and also the 
designation of cutting prior to sale has been covered. 

However, there is one item which I would like to bring to your atten- 
tion. I can read a short paragraph and cover it retty thoroughly. 

A purchaser is entitled to re: vasonable rel: ationship between the total 
volume of the sale and the said volume by species as set up in the 
contract and the actual volume and species ratio received from the sale. 
For instance, a given sale involving pine and fir on the basis of 50 per- 
cent of the total -volume in each should not result in 40 to 45 percent 
of one species and 55 to 60 percent the other. 

Further, the total volume of the sale should not prove to be consid- 
erably more or less than the contract estimate. The need is for closer 
determination of these volume and species ratio facts prior to adver- 
tisement for sale. The marking prior to selling, mentioned earlier, 
obviously would accomplish this. 

[ would like to take up one other item, entitled “Lumber Recoveries 
From Logs.” 

Recovery of lumber from logs or trees of a given species varies 
widely for reason of timber location, geogr: aphically and elevation 
wise. Too often the appraisal practice considers only the species 
itself in the evaluation of the end product. There is definite need for 
appraisal practice to determine within reasonable limit actual lumber 
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recovery from the trees designated for cutting upon a given timbe: 
sale. 

That is all I wanted to add. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lanican. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have questions, Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. No questions. 

Representative CHuporr. Let the entire statement of Mr. Reed be 
placed in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WALLER H. REED, CHIEF FORRESTER, COLLINS PINE Co., AND COLLINS 
ALMANOR FOREST, CHESTER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 


NEED FOR EXPANDED AND SIMPLIFIED SANITATION-SALVAGE PRACTICE 


Recognizing that public forest agencies are aware of the need for salvage 
logging and in some areas are making accomplishments, to provide for the 
protection of timber stands, public and adjoining private, there is need for more 
and prompt salvage of insect and other losses coupled with sanitation logging 
practices (the removal of high risk trees). Since the volumes per acre in- 
volved in sanitation-salvage are small, often standard timber sales require- 
ments, such as, permanent rights-of-way, road specifications, snag and slash 
disposal and minimum allowable stumpage prices, discourage interest of po 
tential buyers. Often, thus, the phases of sanitation-salvage are combined 
with a standard timber sale, the area actually given protection, therefore, being 
confined to only a part of the total in need of treatment. 


DESIGNATING FOR CUTTING PRIOR TO ACTUAL SALE 


When timber to be sold is not designated for cutting prior to the advertise- 
ment for sale and contract marking rules are broad and subject to personal 
judgment, it is extremely difficult for potential purchasers to evaluate the sale. 
In fairness to both the buyer and the seller knowledge prior to purchase of the 
reasonably exact total product of the sale is a most important requirement. 
Such, of course, involves marking for cutting prior to sale, or, in lieu thereof, 
recognizable and binding contract marking for cutting rules, the former, ob- 
viously, being the most desiarble. 


CONTRACT VOLUMES AND SPECIES RATIO IN RELATION TO ACTUAL CUT 


A purchaser is entitled to reasonable relationship between the total volume of 
the sale and the said volume by species as set up in the contract and the actual 
volume and species ratio received from the sale. For instance, a given sale 
involving pine and fir on the basis of 50 percent of the total volume in each should 
not result in 40 to 45 percent of one species and 55 to 60 percent of the other. Fur- 
ther, the total volume of the sale should not prove to be considerably more or 
less than the contract estimate. The need is for closer determination of these 
volume and species ratio facts prior to advertisement for sale. The marking 
prior to selling mentioned earlier, obviously, would accomplish this. 


LUMBER RECOVERIES FROM LOGS 


Recovery of lumber from logs (or trees) of a given species varies widely for 
reason of timber location, geographically and elevationwise. Too often the 
appraisal practice considers only the species itself in the evaluation of the 
end product. There is definite need for appraisal practice to determine within 
reasonable limit actual lumber recovery from the trees designated for cutting 
upon a given timber sale. 


Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. Christensen of the H. C. Cattle Co. 
here? 

Mr. Arthur L. Coggins. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coggins, would you identify yourself 
for the record and then proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF ARTHUR L. COGGINS, INDEPENDENT OPERATOR 


Mr. Cocerns. My name is Arthur Coggins. I am an independent 

iall-mill operator. Lam sorry that I have no copy of what I have to 
say. It will take 5 minutes. 

Represent: itive Cuuporr. Goright ahead. 

Mr. Cocerns. I am a very small logger and a sawmill operator, and 

veleome this opportunity to express my dissatisfaction with the sales 
policies of the United States Forest Service as they exist in this part 
of the coutry, and as they pertain to small sales. 

In the first place, the United States Forest Service do not care 
to be bothered with small sales to the small operator. ‘To quote a 

( ra of their regional office in San Francisco, “We prefer to 
sell 50 million feet to 1 mill rather than 2 million feet each to 25 mills.” 
L wad tell you about how I have tried for 9 years to have timber put 

» for sale in the Trinity Forest only 10 miles from our mill at the 
time when there were no mills in the area. The forest supervisor 
promised that, if I would erect a band mill he would see that we got all 
the timber we needed. We built the band mill and subsequently a 

1" cle mill and never got a chance to get Government timber. 

In all those years only one section of Forest Service timber was 
otfe : for sale and was bought by my successor in the band mill, until 
about 3 months ago when about 8 million feet was offered in this adver- 
tisement that I have here on this paper. We received a formal notice 
of this sale from the local office and it is attached hereto. We got all 
the details about how we would have to build 6 or 8 miles of road 

d maintain it to Government specifications, remove some 73,000 
ibic yards of material, and provide culverts before a single log could 
be removed from the area and then hauled out in one and a half seasons 
or at the rate of a million feet a month. 

We got estimates of the cost of the road. It was $65,000 or about 
Ss a thousand. 

It is true that this cost was in addition to the advertised minimum 
rices, but they were rigged so as to anticipate this extra $8 per thou- 
sand. Ifthe road was not a requirement of the sale, the minimum price 
would have been much higher. 

Who but a big operator would have $65,000 to spend before he could 
ever produce a single log? Ceratinly not a small operator. 

On August 29 when the sale same up there were no bidders. I am 
unformed now but was not notified then that subsequent to that time 
a secret meeting was held among a few select mill owners who were 
na position to go for the $65,000 road deal, and the deal was sweetened 
ip otherwise and the timber awarded to a mill 52 miles further away 
from the timber than our mill is. 

At this point there must be some things very apparent to you. The 
sule was too large for any small operator to handle. ‘Too, the con- 
struction of this unnecessarily high cost road could not be financed by 

y small operator. ‘The cost of the road was to be taken out of the 
stuunpage price and, to all intents and purposes, this did two things, 

e first of which is that it circumvented the law which requires that 

e Congress appropriate moneys for this sort of thing. This is a fine 
oint which you must recognize. 

| hope you get that point, Mr. Hoffman. 
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Representative Horrman. Did you give it to your own Congressma: 
first? That is what my folks do. The »y Jump on my back right off the 
bat. 

Mr. Coceins. You are on this committee. Here is a question where 
the law is being circumvented by the Forest Service policy. Let us 
see where this would lead to if other departments of the Federal 
Government used this subterfuge to get around Congress appropriat- 
ing their funds for them. We will say that a local post office who 
wanted a branch office built more than for their necessary needs had a 
large mail order concern. The local post office said, “You build the 
building and we will make you a special rate on your parcel post until 
you are repaid.” Or what if the Reclamation Bureau meal like to 
have power lines constructed or canals built with no money appropri- 
ated from Congress for it; but the local office would make a deal with 
the customer and he would build the necessary facilities and get a 
rebate? 

Representative Horrman. I think Mr. Chudoff is interested also. 
Do you mean to say that some local concern will get a post office built? 

Represent: itive Cuuporr. He is drawing the comparison. He is 
saying that what happened in his particular case is the same as if that 
had happened. 

Mr. Cocerns. The other departments of Government could use the 
same gimmick. 

Representative Horrman. The Government does not do that with 
post offices. 

Mr. Cogcins. Maybe they are going to. I could go on with other 
examples. 

The other thing that the Forest Service method of building so-called 
access roads is that it deprives the counties, which are supposed to 
receive 25 percent of all forest receipts in lieu of taxes, of their share 
of the $8 per thousand which would be $2 per thousand or about $16,000 
on just this particular sale. 

I understand that the board of supervisors of Trinity County passed 
a resolution some 6 months ago criticizing this unfair practice. Noth- 
ing has come of it. 

If the Government is going to build the access roads, let them do it 
in the regular manner. Otherwise let the logger figure out his own 
roads. 

I have no complaint about the method of appraisal of the timber. 

do, however, object to the past and present policy of the Shasta- 
Trinity Forests of committing large blocks of timber in northern Trin- 
ity County to large operators as they have done for the past dozen 
vears to the prejudice of any and all other potential buyers, either 
large or small. But that is another story. 

Thank you, Gentlemen. 

Representative Horrman. That is the one you ought to put on the 
record, too? 

Mr. Cocarns. My time is limited, and yours is too. 

Representative Horrman. You can file a statement. The chair: 
man is liberal in this matter. 
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(The statement follows:) 


To the honorable members, of the congressional committee, meeting in Redding, 
Calif. 

As a very small logger and sawmill operator I welcome this opportunity to 
express my dissatisfaction with the sales policies of the United States Forest 
Service as they exist in this part of the country and as they pertain to small 
sales. In the first place the United States Forest Service does not care to be 
hothered with small sales to the small operator. To quote a representative of 
their regional office in San Francisco: “We prefer to sell 50 million feet to 1 
mill rather than 2 million feet each to 25 mills.” I could tell you about how 
I have tried for 9 years to have timber put up for sale in the Trinity National 
Forest only 10 miles from us, at a time when there were no mills in the area. 
The forest supervisor promised me that if I would erect a band mill, he would 
see to it that we got all the timber we needed. We built the band mill and sub- 
sequently a salvage mill but we never got a chance to get any Government timber. 
We sold the band mill 5 years ago and have continued to run the small cireular 
mill. In all those years only 1 section of Forest Service timber was offered for 
sale and was bought by my successor until about 3 months ago about 8 million 
feet was offered in this advertisement. 

We received a formal notice of this sale from the local office (which is at- 
tached hereto at end of statement) and got all the details—about how 6 or 
8 miles of road would have to be built and maintained to Government specifica- 
tions—some 73,000 cubie yards of material removed and culverts provided before 
a single log could be hauled. And then hauled out in 114 seasons or at the rate 
of a million feet a month during the good weather. We got estimates of the 
cost of this road—$65,000 or about $8 per thousand. It is true that this cost 
was in addition to the advertised minimum prices, but they were so “rigged” 
as to anticipate this extra $8 per thousand feet. In other words if the road was 
not a requirement of the sale, then the minimum price would have been approxi- 
mately $8 higher per thousand. But who but a big operator would have $65,000 
to spend before he could ever produce a log. Certainly not a small operator. 
On August 29 when the sales came up there were no bidders. Subsequent to that 
time I am informed now but not notified then evidently a secret meeting was 
held among a few select mill owners who were in a position to go for the $65,000, 
the deal was “sweetened” up otherwise and the timber awarded to a mill 52 
miles farther away from the timber than our mill is. 

At this point there must be some things very apparent to you: 


(1) the sale was too large for a small operator to handle; 

(2) the construction of this unnecessary high-cost road could not be 
finaneed by a small operator ; 

(3) the cost of the road was to be taken out of the stumpage price to 
all intents and purposes and this did two things, the first of which (a) it 
circumvented the law which requires that the Congress appropriate the 
moneys. This a fine point which you must recognize. 


Let us see where this would lead to if other departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment used this subterfuge to get around Congress appropriating their funds 
for them. A local post office who wanted a branch office built, more than the 
necessary needs, at a large mail-order concern—no funds were available, the 
Congress had not appropriated them but the local post office says you build the 
building and we will make you a special rate on your parcel post until you are 
repaid or the Reclamation Bureau would like to have power lines constructed 
or canals built—no money had been appropriated by the Congress for it but the 
local office would make a deal with the customer and he would build these facili- 
ties and get a rebate from the Bureau for his outlay. I could go on and on with 
examples. It would mean chaos in all departments of Government. 

The other thing that the Forest Service method of financing so-called access 
roads does (b) it deprives the counties which are supposed to receive 25 percent 
of all forest receipts in lieu of taxes, of their share of the approximate $8 per 
thousand, which would be $2 per thousand or about $16,000 on this total sale 
I understand that the board of supervisors passed a resolution about 6 months 
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ago criticizing this unfair practice. This was in Trinity County. Nothing | 
come of it. 

If the Government is going to build the access roads let them do it in 
regular manner. Otherwise let the logger figure out his own roads. I have 
no complaints about the method of appraisal of the timber. I do, howev« 
object to the past and present policy of the Shasta-Trinity National Forest of com 
mitting large blocks of timber to large operators as they have done for the past 
dozen years to the complete exclusion of any and all other potential buyers, 
either large or small. But that is another story. 

I thank you. 

ARTHUR L. CoacrIns. 
LEGAL NOTICE 


NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER FOR SALE. Honeymoon Ridge Unit. Sealed 
bids will be received by the Forest Supervisor, United States Forest Service 
Redding, Calif., up to and including 2 P. M., August 29, 1955, for all the live timber 
marked or designated for cutting and all merchantable dead timber located on 
an area embracing about 954 acres within sections 14, 24, 26 and 34, T. 35 N., R. 7 
W., M. D. M., Shasta-Trinity National Forests, California, estimated to be approxi- 
mately 7,910 M feet b. m., more or less, of ponderosa pine, sugar pine, white fir, 
Douglas fir, and incense cedar. The appraised value of the timber according to 
long-term normal market and operating conditions is $8 per M feet b. m. for 
ponderosa pine, $9.35 per M feet b. m. for sugar pine, $1.95 per M feet b. m. for 
white fir and incense cedar, and $5.15 per M feet b. m. for Douglas fir. No bid 
will be considered which is less than these rates or a base rate applicable through 
the entire period of the sale agreement, plus an additional amount of at least 
$7.10 per M feet b. m. for ponderosa pine, $8.45 per M feet b. m for sugar pine, 
$1 per M feet b. m. for white fir and incense cedar, and $4.20 per M feet b. m. for 
Douglas fir, which additional amounts shall be subject to quarterly calendar 
adjustments upward or downward by 0.5 of the difference between the base 
index determined as set below and the average of the Western Pine Association 
lumber price indexes as calculated by the Forest Service at the end of each 
quarter. Such adjustment in the additional amounts for stumpage shall be ap- 
plicable to timber cut and scaled during the calendar quarter for which the 
adjustment is computed. In no event, however, shall the adjusted stumpage 
rates for each quarter be less than the basic appraised rates as first stated above. 
The base index for this sale is the arithmetic average of the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation lumber price indexes for the period July 1954 through June 1955. In 
addition the purchaser shall be required to make deposits for reforestation and 
other silvicultural work on this sale area at the rate of $0.90 per M feet b. m. for 
all merchantable material scaled and to make deposits to cover the cost of 
hazard reduction work -at the rate of $0.35 per M feet b. m. for all merchantable 
material sealed. $20,000 must accompany each bid to be applied on the purchase 
price, refunded, or retained in part as liquidated damages according to conditions 
of sale. The right to reject any and all bids reserved. Before bids are submitted 
full information concerning the timber, the conditions of sale and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the Forest Supervisor, Redding, Calif., or the 
District Ranger, Trinity Center, Calif. July 28, 1955. 


PROSPECTUS—HONEYMOON RipGE Unit, Upper TRINITY WORKING CIRCLE 
INTRODUCTION 


This unit includes the timber in the upper portions of Slate Creek below the 
Blue Mountain road. It comprises approximately 954 acres located in sections 
14, 24, 26, 34, T. 35 N., R. 7 W., M. D. M. Topography is moderate to steep, south- 
east exposure with little rock. Approximately 7910 M feet b. m. of timber will 
be marked for cutting. The area lies approximately 16 miles north of the junc 
tion of Highway 299 W and the French Gulch-Trinity Center road, about 2% miles 
north of the Trinity Mountain Guard Station. 
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Volume and minimum stumpage rates 


Volume, 
thousand 
feet, 
— 

asure 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Add | Base 
aaa mum | m,, rata hazard Total index, 
addi- , gals |} reduc- | July 1954- 


g 
1 
| 
i tional | tion? | | June 1956 
| 


M ini- 





erosa pine.. | 2, 070 | $0.90 | $0. 35 | 
wr pine — 1, 020 | 9. 35 | 8. 45 7 90 35 
te fir | 145 | 05 2 O5 | 90 35 
glas fir 4,675 | 5. 1 4. 2 ’ 90 35; 
ve vedar.. (4 | { 2.95 | 90 . 35 


tal of 7,910,000 feet, board measure, more or less 
V. (Knutson-Vandenburg Act) deposits are to be used for timber stand improvement measures such 
snting, seed-bed preparation, prunning, etc. 
4 dditional hazard reduction deposits for hazard reduction and protection work to be done by the Forest 
e which is in addition to the contractual requirements to be done by the purchaser. 
estimated. 


The bid rates shall be subject to retroactive change, up or down, in the Western 
Pine Association lumber price indexes compared to the base indexes given below. 
no event, however, will the adjusted rates fall below the base rate given above. 


BID PROCEDURE 


Sealed bids will be received by the Forest Supervisor, Shasta-Trinity National 
Forest, Redding, Calif., up to and including 2 p. m. Monday, August 29, 1955, as 
civen in the attached notice of sale which has been published in the Redding 
Record-Searchlight on July 28, 1955 

The necessary bid forms may be obtained from the Forest Supervisor, Box 
679 Redding, Calif., or the District Ranger, Trinity Center, Calif. 


SCALING 


The Forest Service will provide scaling services for 40 hours per week provided 
t least 250 thousand feet board measure is offered for scaling. The purchaser 
will be required to enter into a cooperative agreement providing for deposits by 

m to cover payment of overtime or a proportionate cost of scaling if less than 
250 thousand feet board measure is offered for scaling in any such week. If the 
perator desires scaling services for 48 hours per week, Monday through Saturday, 

e Forest Service will pay straight time rates for 48 hours, provided at least 
300 thousand feet board measure is offered for scaling. 

Extra services such as truck scale, peeler log volumes, etc., can be supplied 
inder the appropriate cooperative agreement. 

The Scribner Decimal C log rule will be used. The maximum scaling length 
is 16 feet. 


SLASH DISPOSAL 


Slash disposal for fire protection will consist of limbing all tops at the time the 
ree is limbed and piling and burning all slash up to 4 inches in diameter for a 
distance of 50 feet on either side of all roads. Slash piles must be covered by 
two 8 foot strips of water resistant sheathing paper. Slash piling and cleanup 
will be required on all landings. Total area to be piled and burned will amount 
to approximately 13 percent of the scale area. 


MARKING 


Marking will be done on a selective basis. All live trees and merchantable 
dead trees to be cut will be marked. Generally speaking, all poor risk trees will 
be marked and in addition, trees will be marked that will improve the growing 
conditions of the stand. 

A marked area within the sale boundary will be available for inspection by 
interested parties. 
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ROADS 


All roads under Forest Service jurisdiction used by the operator in connectio: 
with this sale shall be maintained by him. This includes regular watering du 
ing the dry season and blading to maintain the surface and prevent excessiv: 
dusting; maintaining drainage ditches, dips, and culverts to function properly 
and any other items to maintain the standard of the road. 

The Forest Service will stake centerline and drainage of the main road. Loca 
tion of spur roads and landings will be approved in advance of construction b 
the Forest Officer in charge. 

At the end of each season or at the completion of logging, all roads and me« 
anized skid trails shall be cross-drained to prevent erosion. 


PERIOD OF CONTRACT 


All timber shall be cut and removed and other conditions of the sale shall by 
be completed by June 30, 1957. 
BOND 


The purchaser must furnish a surety bond or cash deposit in lieu of bond o 
$5,000 as a guarantee of faithful performance of the timber sale agreement. 


CONTRACT 


A copy of the sample contract may be obtained by prospective purchasers i: 
terested in bidding on this timber upon application to the Forest Supervisor 
Shasta-Trinity National Forests, Redding, Calif. 

Anyone interested in bidding on this offering should inspect the area. Ap 
pointments to do so can be made with the Forest Supervisor, Redding, Calif., 0: 
the District Ranger, Trinity Center, Calif. 


SHASTA-TRINITY NATIONAL FORESTS 


SUPPLEMENT TO PROSPECTUS-HONEYMOON RIDGE UNIT 
Roads 

Approximately 2%4 miles of the existing Blue Mountain No. 3623 road will re- 
quire betterment work, consisting of spot realignment and construction of turn- 
outs. All required work is staked on the ground. 

Estimated yardage, betterment: 11,242 cubic yards. This will be practically 
all dirt with a slight amount of end haul. 

Drainage requirements: 1 piece 18 inch C. M. P. culvert 76 feet long; 3 berm 
outlets three 10-foot sections half round spillway. 

About 5.2 miles of new permanent construction, the Clear Creek No. 3512 road, 
will be required. This will involve an estimated 61,846 cubic yards of material. 
The sections into and out of the two forks of Slate Creek consist of exposed slate 
ridges. 75 percent of this material should be rippable. Most of the earth 
movement will be side cast. 

Drainage requirements: 

Approximately 600 feet 18 inches C. M. P. culvert; 60 inches C, M, P. x 66 feet— 
South Fork Slate Creek 60 inches C. M. P. x 86 feet—North Fork Slate Creek 6 
berm outlets 6 pe.—10 foot half round spillway. 

The betterment work on the Blue Mountain road must be completed prior to 
commencement of logging. 

The Clear Creek road shall be completed prior to December 31, 1956. No por 
tion of this road may be used for the hauling of logs until it has been completed 
to grade. 

Stumpage rates 

The bid rates will be subject to retroactive quarterly adjustments which are 
50 percent of the change, up or down, in the Western Pine Association lumbe1 
price indexes compared to the base indexes given in the Prospectus. The Douglas 
tir index is on the 1954 Dry basis. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coggins, if you have other com 
plaints and will write to us and set forth all the facts, the staff will 
look into it. 
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Representative Horrman. And have your Congressman make his 
protest. , 

" Representative CHuvorr. Is Mr. V. B. Chambers here of the Bieber 
Chamber of Commerce? Is Mr. James A. Manter here? 

We have received, Mr. Hoffman, a letter from the Zamboni Lum- 
ber Co. We have also received other letters. 

Representative Horrman. Do not name them. I protest and you 

put them in. 
' Representative Cuuporr. They are short letters. They just set 
forth what the organizations think. There are both sides of this 
problem, and some of these letters are on one side and some on the 
other. Cie 

Representative Horrman. You know the old objection, and I know 
the old ruling. 

Representative Cuuporr. If you have no objection, I will put these 
in the record. 

Representative Horrman. I have an objection, but you are over- 
ruling it. It is just that issue of procedure. The chairman and I 
have no quarrel; only occasionally. 

Representative Cuuporr. We disagree on procedures at times. 

Representative Horrman. And on some other things. 

Representative CuHupborr. Since we have completed our questioning, 
we will put into the record these statements that were offered by 
people who are not here or could not get here. 

- (The letters and statements referred to follow :) 


Rounp Mountain, CauiF., November 2, 1955. 
Hon. JAMES MurRRay, 
United States Senator, 
Hon. Hart CHUDOFF, 
United States Representative, 
Joint Committee of Federal Timber, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Sirs: In reference to Federal timber policies to be discussed at the 
forthcoming meeting to be held in Redding, Calif., November 14, 1955, we wish 
to make the following comments: 

We have operated a sawmill here at Round Mountain, Calif., since 1943. Our 
yearly cut is from 15 to 20 million board-feet per year. 

Most of our timber is of private ownership. We have bid on all Federal timber 
stands which have been made available to us, yet Federal timber has comprised 
only about 10 percent of our total cut since 1943. 

Since September 1954 we have constructed 8 miles of access logging road 
through Federal and private timber stands to a private stand purchased by us, 

Our complaint against Federal timber practices is that we were forced to bear 
100 percent of the cost of road construction in and through Federal timber 
stands which are about 10 times as valuable as ours with no cost to the Federal 
Government. 

Forest Service officials maintain that they cannot accept limited rights-of-way, 
r to condemn where necessary, and therefore, cannot set up timber sales in 
this area. 

We feel that the refusal of the Forest Service to accept limited rights-of-way 
ind to condemn where necessary to be the major complaint in this part of the 
Shasta-Trinity National Forest. 

Very truly yours, 
ZAMBONI LUMBER Co., 
By A. ZAMBONI. 
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Cuico, Cauir., November 9, 195. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Golden Eagle Hotel, Redding, Calif. 
(Attention: Mr. William H. Coburn.) 


GENTLEMEN: It appears that I will be unable to attend the hearings of 
your committee at Redding. However, in reply to your telegram of November ¢ 
I would like to make the following statement for a matter of record, regarding 
the sale and administration of national forest timber in California. 

1. Better inventory figures should be obtained on Forest Service timber. 

At the present time much of the inventory data that the Forest Service has 
on its timber is outdated and inadequate both from the standpoint of volume 
and species composition. This makes it very difficult to accurately appraise th: 
timber in their sales both from the standpoint of costs and recovery. This als 
affects production programs. 

2. The salvage of high risk and dying timber. 

I feel that a greater emphasis should be made by the Forest Service on salvac- 
ing this type of timber. I am primarily referring to small areas and volumes, 
This involves both a greater concern in this particular phase of timber manage- 
ment as well as a change in Forest Service policy to remove “stumbling blocks 
such as road rights-of-way requirements and their present sales procedures. A 
timely handling of this matter not only results in better utilization of the timber 
resource but also partially removes an insect hazard to the remaining timber 

3. Timber-appraisal data. 

I feel that the Forest Service should obtain data on lumber recovery by making 
mill-scale studies to bring their lumber-recovery tables up to date. At the pres- 
ent time they are using tables based on information collected many years a: 
which I believe are outdated. 

4. Log-scaling practices. 

I believe that the scaling practices now used by the Forest Service are inade- 
quate both from the standpoint of records and correct measurements. This in- 
volyes better trained personnel as well as more cooperation with the timber 
purchaser in providing needed scaling record. The California region of th: 
United States Forest Service has made much-needed progress in this during th 
last year but most certainly there is much left to be desired. 

I thank you for your consideration of this statement. 

Very truly yours, 
THE DramMonpd MartcH ©o., 
R. D. Rosepserry, Forester. 


SEIAD VALLEY, Ca.Lir., November 7, 19355. 
Re hearing to be held at Redding, Calif., on November 14, 1955. 
Joint CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Pioneer Station, Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: On October 24, I talked by telephone with Mr. Wolff of your stafi 
and requested permission to forward by mail a written statement for inclusior 
in the record to be made at the hearing in Redding. I find it difficult to be in 
Redding for the hearing and for that reason made the request. Mr. Wolff kindly 
granted the permission. However, I will attend the hearing if it is at al 
possible. 

The attached statement in duplicate is respectfully presented for the record, 
together with 2 copies each of 5 photographs showing stream pollution resulting 
from logging operations. 

There are also enclosed two copies of a letter to Secretary Benson giving the 
details of our problem, especially stream pollution. This letter was in the hands 
of a stenographic agency when notice of the prospective hearing was made public. 
It is signed by the members of our community. Enclosed also is a clipping 
from the Siskiyou Daily News of October 25, 1955. 

Respectfully, 
J. N. SUNDERLAND 
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STATEMENT PRESENTED BY J. N. SUNDERLAND ON BEHALF OF THOMPSON CREEK 
COMMUNITY 


Thompson Creek is a small community on the Klamath River midway be- 
tween Happy Camp and Seiad Valley, Calif. 

Early this year, the Federal Forest Service asked permission to construct 

logging road across some of our properties. We all protested against this. 
(he position we take is ably set forth in an address delivered on October 17, 

1955, by Dewitt Nelson, director of national resources, State of California, lb 
fore the Society of American Foresters at Portland, Oreg 

We quote in part as follows: 

Special treatment for multiple use 

With growing populations and the ever-increasing demand for mountain living 

t recreation there are values other than timber that must be given protection 
Some of these values are scenery, wildlife, and water. The impact of recreation 
and water use on logging is probably more severe in California than in any of 
the other Western States at this time. It will come in varying degrees to the other 
States in the future. 

(a) Logging in recreational area.—In several of California’s national and 
State forests public opinion barriers against logging in heavily used recreational 
areas are being cracked. An outstanding example of this is on the San Bernardino 
National Forest in southern California. This is an area which has extremely high 
recreation use and the public concept has been the total preservation of all trees, 

ardless of their condition, for esthetic and recreational purposes. In this 
area, bark beetles and over-maturity have taken a heavy toll of the pine and fir. 
Through highly selective and extremely careful logging, this forest is being 
cleaned up and converted to better and safer playgrounds. The operation was 
carefully planned with entomologists, time and recreational managers working 
with the operator on the conversion job. Stumps were cut to ground level, slash 
was almost completely disposed of by piling and burning, and debris was mini- 

ized by removing many of the highly defective and cull logs. 

An expensive job? Yes, but a worthwhile and profitable operation under the 
wal conditions. It is a job in public relations by all concerned to show that 
elective logging can be accomplished without destroying the collateral values of 
creation. It called for skill in planning, skill in the application of silvicul- 

tural treatment and a high degree of skill by the loggers. As time progresses, I 
lieve we will see more of this intensive form of management so that we may 
uly enjoy multiple use. 

“(b) Siream problems.—Modern logging with tractors and trucks contributes 

better forest practices but complicates stream and fish protection. Today’s log 
ging with roads built in or near the canyon bottom and with most logging done 
( nhill tends to fill the streams with trash and debris to a point where anad 

mous fish can no longer reach their spawning grounds and where even the 
ater has difficulty in getting through. Frequently, the spring freshets pack the 
bris in more tightly rather than flush it out. Under today’s accelerated log 

, too few of the current operators are giving adequate attention to the protec 
tion of the important commercial and sport values of our mountain streams 

(c) Hrosion.—In some areas erosion caused by steep skid trails and im 
roperly drained roads is robbing the forest of good productive soil and silting 
ip streams and reservoirs. As our water development plans mature and most of 
ir Streams become a water stairway of dams and reservoirs this accelerated 

erosion cannot be permitted. California’s forest practice rules now require 
water breaks in skid and logging roads. Greater attention must be given to 
this problem. 

“(d) Water production through timber management.—Research in Colorado 
and North Carolina has confirmed the belief that there can be an important 
elationship between timber management and water production, particularly in 
snow-pack areas. In California this is important for 83 percent of our water 
comes from within the commercial timber zone. Timber harvested in such a 
manner as to increase snow drifting and packing, to reduce evaporation and 
retard melt and runoff, could make a significant volume of water available for 
the thirsty lands. The California Forest and Range Experiment Station is this 
year initiating research in this field. 
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“The conversion of the old growth forest to a young growth forest is a shared 
responsibility. As foresters, land managers, and timber operators, it is necessary 
for us to consider all the values that come from the forest. The competition for 
land and resource use is growing keener each year. The resources of water, 
wildlife, soil, and recreation are important parts of the forest’s contribution to 
our economy and must be recognized in the conversion process. Our operations 
must be geared to leaving the harvested lands in condition for continued maxi- 
mum production, to accomplish complete utilization of raw material within 
economic limits and to give full recognition to the collateral values that are so 
important to our way of life.” 


[From Sisgiyou Daily News, October 25, 1955] 
LogerRs CLoG STREAMS WITH DeEpRIS, CLAIM 


Department of fish and game officials told a Senate committee yesterday 
they were alarmed at the attitude of the logging industry in regard to blocking 
streams with log jams and debris. 

The statement was made as the Senate Fish and Game Committee opened 
hearings on logging practices on the Klamath River. The Army Corps of Engi- 
neers testified it was concerned primarily with navigation and while it rendered 
consideration to wildlife, it had little jurisdiction in such matters. 

The officials told the committee they had had little success in prosecuting 
alleged violators of laws which prohibit impeding movement of wildlife with 
logging operations. 

James LD. Stokes, manager of fish and game region I, said some streams have 
been obliterated for trout and salmon because the streams were blocked, and yet 
we have been unable to get any action, due to delays in court. 

Stokes and other department spokesmen indicated they felt laws governing 
stream practices were weak. 

(Presented on behalf of the Thompson Creek community. ) 


SEIAD VALLEY, CALIF., December 2, 1955. 
Re hearing held at Redding, Calif., on November 14, 1955. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Pioneer Station, Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: May we, the Thompson Creek community, supplement our state- 
ments of November 7 and 9, 1955, with a few comments based upon the newspaper 
reports of the hearing held at Redding, Calif., on November 14, 1955? 

Representatives of labor and some of the small lumber operators are reported 
to have proposed certain measures for the protection of the small operators. 
One such proposal would set aside certain areas of timber for the small opera- 
ators only. 

We have no preference between the small operator and the large operator ex- 
cept that which is based upon considerations such as efficiency of operation; 
reduction of the appalling waste visible on many lumbering operations, both in 
the woods and at the mill; prevention of stream pollution and soil erosion ; pro- 
tection of watershed and recreational values, ete. We believe that these require- 
ments should be met by all operators, both large and small. 

What responsibilities would the small operator assume for the privilege of 
restricted areas? Why should the older companies that have spent generations 
in building up the stability of the lumber industry, be discriminated against? 
Many of the small operators are newcomers, attracted by the prospect of a quick 
dollar with no interest in the stability of the lumber industry. Naturally, it 
would take more man-hours of labor for a large number of small operators to 
supply the Nation with lumber, than the man-hours required by a reasonable 
number of large operators. However, the large operators effect a considerable 
reduction in waste by utilizing this waste in the manufacture of collateral prod- 
ucts. This requires man-hours of labor that should offset the man-hours saved 
by the efficiency of the large operators. In addition, the large companies add 
stability to the industry and this is a guarantee of the paycheck. 

On the other hand, size should not go unrestricted, and this applies equally as 
well to any organization whose activities affect the public interest. 

This Nation has become great during a period of great exploitation of the 
bountiful natural resources with which nature endowed us. We are now ad- 
vancing through the age of pressures. The clash of interest between various 
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groups will become more acute as time passes. We have exhausted the supply 
of that great shock absorber, free land. No longer can the dissatisfied man pull 
stakes and move freely to the new spot of his choice and there build a new home. 
We have permitted the loss of much valuable soil through erosion. The great 
underground reservoirs of water are now being depleted and large areas face 
economie ruin as a result. Southern California looks with envy upon northern 
California’s supply of clear, sparkling, mountain water flowing in what is left 
of our beautiful streams. The pressure is on. And now that we have before us 
the future of our woodland resources, surely we should not permit these to be 
ravaged. If this Nation is to continue to grow and to retain its supremacy among 
the nations of the world, we, as custodians, must hand down to posterity a fair 
measure of our natural resources. We shall fail in our duty to coming genera- 
tions, unless we provide for adequate watershed protection; provide for the pro- 
tection of streams from pollution and mutilation; provide for the prevention of 
logging practices that result in soil erosion; provide for adequate fire protection 
including the proper disposal of slash; provide for the protection of fish and 
game and provide for recreation as well as to provide for the future supply of 
lumber. 

We, who preach conservation, are an ever-growing force that cannot be ignored 
in any consideration of the Nation’s natural resources. 

Presented on behalf of the Thompson Creek community by J. N. Sunderland. 

Respectfully, 
J. N. SUNDERLAND. 

P.S.: There is inclosed a copy of the letter to Secretary Benson referred to 

in our letter of November 7, 1955. 


SeraAD VALLEY, SISKryou CouNTY, CALIF., November 4, 1955. 


Re pollution that will result if proposed timber access road into Thompson Creek 
drainage area is not relocated (road construction project FS No. 4718 in 
the Siskiyou Mountains, Calif.). 


Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: We are a small community located in northern California 
within the boundaries of that wilderness paradise known as the Klamath Na- 
tional Forest. The Klamath River, famous for its salmon and steelhead, flows 
by our properties. But far more important to us is Thompson Creek which is 
the source of our water supply. One of the few unspoiled streams along the 
Klamath River, this beautiful, clear mountain stream drains an unspoiled area 
of virgin forest. The esthetic value of Thompson Creek is no less to us than 
its economic value, for here we have found contentment, as have many others 
who have come to this area to replenish their souls. These include such notables 
as Herbert Hoover and Earl Warren. There is nothing fantastic about our 
claims for the glory of this area, for we have made the National Geographic, 
Colliers, Life, the Post, and the rest of the best. Thompson Creek flows through 
our properties. 

We were shocked, early this year, to learn that the Forest Service was planning 
to build a timber-access road through part of our properties and up Thompson 
Creek. As of April, engineers had laid out 2 miles of the road and made a recon- 
naissance of 4 miles more. This led to a series of conferences and eventually 
to a hearing on April 13, at which time all interested parties were given an 
opportunity to express their views. A tape recording was made of this hearing. 

No actual construction has been done on the road to date. It is our under- 
standing that further engineering and economic study will be given the project 
with a view of eventually entering the area. We are all in sympathy with the 
purpose of the road as explained at the hearing. However, the road to accom- 
plish this purpose should not take off from the main highway right in our front 
yards, so to speak, thus shattering the primeval quiet with the grind, the roar, 
the screech, and the dust of logging trucks; and it should not run thence into 
the forest along the course of Thompson Creek, eroding the banks and polluting 
the waters. We claim that there are other uses in addition to logging, pest 
control, and fire protection. In other words the area should be opened up on a 
multiple-use basis, including sufficient accent upon watershed protection ::nd 
recreation. 
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There is an alternate and thoroughly usable route that would take off from 
main highway on Cade Mountain a few miles down the Klamath from our settle- 
ment. This route could be reasonably located well away from Thompson Crey 
Four miles of it are already built and there remains only to extend it to reach t 
Thompson Creek watershed. A road thus located would: 

(1) Protect us from the tragedy of pollution, noise, and dirt without 
loading it on anyone else 

(2) Afford the loggers, whether they haul to Happy Camp or Seiad, 
good road. Anyone in this area knows that any reasonably located 1 
would be a windfall for the loggers. 

(3) Afford a much more useful firebreak than the proposed road 
along Thompson Creek because it would cut through an area not now pr 
tected, whereas the Copco power transmission line with its cleared right 
of-way and the creek itself already provide substantial fire protection wh: 
the threatened Thompson Creek road would be. 

(4) Avoid the expensive construction involved on the route selected 
the Forest Service. 

(5) Provide for the control of insect infestation. 

(6) Obviate building a bridge across Thompson Creek because it is agi 
that there is no timber to the east of the creek for a distance of 5 miles. Th 
area ultimately would be logged from Fort Goff to the east. 

(7) Relieve the main highway of much of the reverse hauling of timt: 
that would be necessary with the road along Thompson Creek. Hay 
‘‘amp, 10 miles downriver, is by far the main milling center of the are 
Consequently, it is reasonable to assume that the most of the tim 
that it is planned to harvest, would go to Happy Camp for milling. If th 
logs were brought out on the proposed Forest Service route, they would | 
hauled to Happy Camp over the main highway and then returned 0 
the main highway on the way to Yreka as milled lumber. We have witnessed 
this reverse hauling from areas even farther upriver for a good part of the 
past summer. This is an illuminating example of how readily the practi 
operations of the lumberman can upset any theoretical economic calcu 
tions, 

(8) Furnish to fishermen and campers, by means of trails leading from 
the access road, convenient access to the waters of Thompson Creek with: 
being an encouragement to squatters (whether miners or others) who ha 
been such a nuisance to the Forest Service as well as to the loggers. They 
certainly do filter in and squat on roads that run at stream level. 

The Forest Service cannot say correctly that pollution of Thompson Creek 
would not result if the road were built aiong the creek. We have too many 
historic examples in this immediate vicinity that demonstrate the contrary. 
Prominent among those which have been polluted in the near neighborhood are 
Indian Creek, Grider Creek, and Walker Creek. As of this summer (1955) at 
Walker Creek, short of pouring chemicals and using other destructive instru- 
ments, the devastation could not have been worse. At places the embankment 
supporting the road extended completely across the creek and blocked its flow 
The disturbed earth was a misery of desolation. The Forest Service is now 
trying to correct the damage done to Walker Creek but it will take Nature 
years to do her part in the restoration. It is clearly a mistake to locate a 
road along a creek. It is also a mistake to permit, in areas adjacent to a 
stream, the logging practices that wrought such havoc in this area. The sole 
rancher on Grider Creek refuses to use that water any longer for household 
purposes because of the pollution. 

The Forest Service has considered other sources of water for us as a substitute 
for Thompson Creek. However, we know of no other available stream with 
a flow of water that even approaches the amount needed for our purposes. 

Mr. Secretary, we appeal to you to help us. Please do not permit this road 
to be built upon the route selected by the Forest Service. You will help us 
and you will hurt no one. We believe that the facts in the case show that the 
road along Thompson Creek is not the best route and would shamefully damage 
many of us to whom this creek means just about everything. Perhaps a decision 
favorable to our wishes has already been reached, but we cannot take anything 
for granted because the issue is too important. In order that it may be more 
fully understood that we have a vital interest at stake in opposing the route 
selected by the Forest Service, we have cast up a rough estimate of the worth 
of the properties in the Thompson Creek community as $300,000. 
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wish to express our appreciation for the courtesy and consideration 
us by Forest Supervisor Bower and his staff at all times during the 
of the proceedings relative to the proposed road. 
surely will appreciate your acknowledgment of receipt of this and we will 
yme the opportunity to furnish further information if desired. Please mail 
reply to J. N. Sunderland at Seiad Valley, Calif. 
espectfully, 
Chas. E. von Geldern, M. D., Geraldine L. von Geldern, M. I. Vieira, 
E. H. Bevens, Katherine Bevens, Martha A. MeGinnis, E. O. 
Foster, Ruth F. Foster, Hans Hansen, Sigrid Hansen, August 
Fels, Edna Fels, T. Clinton Spotts, Francies V. Spotts, Chris 0. 
Rasmussen, Mable Morse, Alton E. Morse, Rosa Sunderland. 
J. N. Sunderland. 


SEIAD VALLEY, CALIF., November 9, 19 
Re bearing to be held at Redding, Calif., on November 14, 1955. 
NT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON FepERAL TIMBER, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Deak Srrs: In the absence of our letter to Secretary Benson, referred to in 

y letter of November 7, I furnish this brief statement of our problem. 

Farly this year the Federal Forest Service proposed to build a timber-access 

ad across some of our properties and up Thompson Creek. We are all in 
sympathy with the purposes of the road as explained by the Forest Service. The 

ler timber should be harvested to make way for the vigorous young growth. 
However, we contend that the road should not pass through our front yards, 
o to speak, and it should not run thence into the forest along the course of 
Thog@pson Creek, eroding the banks and polluting the waters. Thompson Creek 
rovides our water supply. 

There is an alternate and thoroughly usable route that would take off from 
the main highway a few miles down the Klamath from our settlement and tap 
the Thompson Creek watershed. This route would protect us from the threat 
of pollution, noise, and dirt without unloading it on anyone else. It also would 

every purpose desired by the Forest Service. 

We are alarmed at what has happened when areas along other tributaries to 
the Klamath River have been logged. Walker Creek, which was logged this 
summer, is a good example of the pollution resulting from the logging practices 
permitted in this loeality. Photographs showing this operation have already 
been furnished your committee. The Forest Service has tried to clean up the 
mess but the area is still a sorry sight and it will take Nature years to do her 
part in the restoration. It is clearly a mistake to locate a read along a creek. 
It is also a mistake to permit, in areas adjacent to a stream, the logging prac- 
tices that wrought such havoe at Walker Creek. 

The entry into the Thompson Creek area should be upon a multiple-use basis, 
ncluding sufficient accent upon watershed protection and recreation. 

Respectfully, 
J. N. SUNDERLAND. 


At a ineeting of the board of directors of Upper Trinity Citizens’ Council held 
October 25, 1955, the following resolution was adopted. 

“Be it resolved, That G. L. Covington be, and he hereby is, designated to 
represent this council at a Senate hearing to be held in Redding, Calif., Novem- 
ber 14, 1955, to present to said committee this council’s position with regard to 
the Sustained Yield Forest Management Act of March 29, 1944 (58 Stat. 132; 
16 U. S. C. 583-5831). 

“Inasmuch as approximately 75 percent of the timberland in Trinity County 
is owned and controlled by the United States Forest Service, in order to main- 
tain and stabilize existing communities and industries in Trinity County and 
maintain the county‘s welfare it is strongly urged that said act be carried 
out in its original intent whereby Federal timber holdings would be made 
available to existing local mills as set forth in section 3 of said act.” 

ated this 12th day of November 1955. 
T. C. RrorDan, 
Secretary, Upper Trinity Citizens’ Council. 
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SAN Francisco, November 8, 195 
Hon. THoMas H. KUCHEL, 
United States Senator, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Dear ToM: I understand there is a public hearing scheduled on Federa! 
timber-sales policies in Redding, Calif., November 14, 1955, and that you wi! 
participate as a member of the Senate Interior Committee. 

Since many of the Forest Service Advisory Council meetings have been 
devoted to the timber subject, I believe we should make our reactions known to 
the committees. 

I am unable to be at the hearing. Therefore I am asking a favor of you 
to include the attached statement in the hearing record if you will be so kind 
to do so. 

Thank you, and kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
CARL F’. WENTE, 
Chairman, United States Forest Service Advisory Counci 


STATEMENT By Cart F. WENTE, CHAIRMAN, ADVISORY COUNCIL, CALIFORNIA 
REGION, UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE, REDDING, CALIF, 


yentlemen, there has existed since 1948 an advisory council for the purpose of 
giving advice and counsel on policies and programs when called on by the regional 
forester, California region, and director, California Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, United States Forest Service. 

The advisory council is composed of individuals selected by the Forest Service 
for recognized leadership and broad knowledge of conditions in California and 
their interest in public affairs. Members come from all parts of the State. Their 
interests cover the various phases of resource management. Members are 
expected to advise the Forest Service in the public interest rather than represen- 
tatives of various parts of the State or of any particular interest. 

As chairman of the advisory council, I wish to present the thinking of the 
council membership to a few research and management programs. Harvesting 
timber is only one part of the multiple purposes to which national-forest lands 
are put. 

Wherever practicable, pursue a combination economic and silvicultural ap- 
proach as demonstrated by the Blacks Mountain Experimental Forest light sani- 
tation salvage harvest. This will assure a reasonable continuing supply of 
merchantable logs available to the industry to avoid long periods in which saw- 
mills must shut down and communities suffer loss of income. 

Inform all segments of the timber industry of the practicability of this ap 
proach in order that practices continue to improve on private and Government 
timber lands. 

Pruning to produce clear wood is a needed practice for future harvests of pine, 
which must come from smaller timber than that now available in old-growth 
forests. 

Growth plots are important to logging and lumbering industry for planuing 
purposes. It is hoped the Forest Service and others will put in many more plots. 

Encourage larger pilot-plant research and experiment programs for the ulti- 
mate economic utilization of all mill and woods residues including hardwoods in 
California. 

There is need to plan for and maintain good balance between economic and 
social values in the opening up of the remaining national forest timber stands. 

Good land management objectives should always be kept in mind so that oppor- 
tunities for other forms of public use and welfare are developed ; i. e., recreation, 
fish habitat, and deterrent factors avoided, such as pollution, erosion, etc. 

Care should be exercised in logging practices to prevent the choking of streams 
with logs, debris, ete. All logging should be planned in a manner which will help 
improve the local wildlife and fish habitat. 

First consideration should be given to removing the old and decadent stock in 
order to start producing timber. Then think of community stability, first over 
wider areas followed by pinpoint geographical places, if possible. 

The solid core of industrial and community stability must be based upon log- 
ging and lumbering operators with financial and productive ability to exist 
through periods of fluctuating economy. Government should share the respon- 
sibility along with industry. Continue to check on the ability of potential woods 
and mill operators to finance and manage contractural operations in order that 
the land, the community, and the particular operator are not penalized. 
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Bneourage interest and action by well-organized and financed integrated plants 
oward greater utilization of woods and mill residues within the limits of all 
ariables: i. e., supply, transportation, market, ete. 

Continue to sell sizable volumes of national forest timber in order that the cut 

diminishing private timber is spread over a longer period of time to help 

umpen fluctuations in the market. 

Federal Government should assume responsibility for main stem road con 
struction with all secondary and spur logging roads to be built by operators. 

ven for key roads encourage—as much as possible—operator participation wher- 

er possible. This means consideration to larger volume and longer term sales 
o well organized and tinanced operators wherever it can be worked out. 

Pursue a combined road financing program on a statewide basis as rapidly as 
ossible. It is needed for operation flexibility in good and poor times, fire 

otection, and salvage of insect, diseased and fire-killed timber. 

{]] industry and Government-constructed roads should be open to general 

iblic use. 

Keep road standards reasonable—thus not investing more money than the 
urposes for which it will serve. 

Highway and road scenic strips are desirable consistent with esthetic and 
timber mortality aspects. Sales policies appear to be adequately coordinated 
with the use of other resources. Consider a more conservative cutting policy 

vithin strips along recreational roads and trails and in mountain flats where 
summer homes are possibilities. Give more thought to sowing grass seed in skid 
trails, ete., to retard brush encroachment, prevent erosion, and gain temporary 
increases in livestock feed during the interim period between logging and regen- 
eration. 

Contest ill-conceived mining claims which impede general public intrest devel- 
opment programs. Work out and adjust others—in the same category—when 
not in conflict with higher public interests. 

Delegate the maximum authority consistent with good principles to forest level 
in order to have the flexibility needed in timber sales program determination based 
on local variations and analysis. 

Convert brush covered lands to produce usable wood and forage crops from 
publie lands consistent with soil preductivity and a minimum of damage to 
watershed values. 

Take every opportunity to present the above program before as many groups 
as possible in order to gain their interest and eventual support. 

Everything practicable, directly and cooperatively, should be done through 
research and development to improve grazing lands for maximum production 
f forage for livestock and deer. 

Seek every assistance practicable through leasing public use areas, obtaining 
tinancial cooperation from counties, etc., and larger Federal appropriations to 
keep up with the increasing impact of public use caused by California’s phe- 
nomenal population growth. 

We compliment the Forest Service for energetically planning with the com- 
munities and all segments of industry in order to put more timber on the market 
each year. The harvest in 1950 was 570 million board feet. In 1954 it was 
752 million board feet. It appears the annual allowable harvest of 1.3 billion 
board feet will be reached by 1957 or 1958 which is 2 or 3 years ahead of the 
1960 goal they established 5 years ago. 


TRINITY CENTER, CALIF., November 21, 1955. 
Congressman CHUDOFF, 
Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Portland, Oreg. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CHUDOFF: I wish to recommend that your committee take 
inder advisement that small operators be given the privilege of purchasing 
without competitive bidding at prices not less than their appraised value, sub- 
ject to periodic readjustments of stumpage rates, timber from federally owned 
forest land. I feel that the small operator is necessary to sustain the communi- 
ties in which they are located by continued employment for the community. 
This program would be beneficial to both the small operators and the United 
States Government by the continuous removal of old mature and dying trees to 
preserve the forests, combat beetle hazard and furnish timber otherwise lost for 
small operators. Where timber is purchased by a large operator in one county 
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and transported to another county for manufacture a great deal of revenue 
lost by the originating county. 
Thank you for your consideration. 
Yours truly, 
R. & G. LUMBER C 
sy Ray C. GLASSBURN 
Partner 


CORNING, CALIF., November 1}, 


Mr. WiLLIAM H. Cospurn, 
Secretary, Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Portland, Oreg. 


Dear Mr. Copurn: As I called you Sunday at the Golden Eagle Hote 
Redding, I was unable to be in attendance at your hearing which was h 
! ig, Calif., this day. In accordance with your suggestion, however, I a: 
for your records, pleased to submit to you herewith a statement containing 
essence of the testimony which I had intended to offer. This probably has n 
heen presented in as good a form as it would have been directly before your com 
mittee with additional explanations and elaborations. I do believe, howev: 
that it will suffice to set forth some of the basic faults which I have found wit 
the United States Forest Service and also, along with the suggestions, hav 
what, in my opinion, would be counteracting reforms. 

Very truly yours, 


cecal 


CRANE MILI 
H, B. Caan 


Gentlemen, in this report, I am going to try to set forth three main ideas, 
They are as follows: 

1. That there is a need for some agency or tribunal wherein purchasers of 
Government timber can obtain a quick and equitable recourse for the settlement 
or adjustment of grievances which can and do arise from interpretations of 
the present voluminous and sometimes ambiguous Government contracts 

2. That in the United States Forest Service there is a great loss to the Gov 


ernment and to the taxpayers resulting from their present policy of lateral o1 
horizontal method of promotions or transfers of their administrative personnel, 


aking them promiscuously from regions or districts with which they are familiar 
to areas and jobs with which they are unfamiliar. 

%. That their log scaling, which is one of the most basic factors in their entire 
se.les-program needs, is inadequate and needs reforming. 

In regard to item No. 1, I want to call your attention to a sample of th 
}‘orest Service sales contract covering the purchase of Government stumpage ; 
‘ontains 46 pages of printed matter and is designed to cover, by inserts and 
certain deletions, all types of forest-products sales and in all regions in the 
United States and, further, it is to be administered and interpreted by thousands 
of different people both within the Government and by industry. It is inevitable 
that there are some errors and mistakes made in its administration. 

As the contract reads now, all final decisions in the event of a controversy are 
up to the forest officer in charge, with the only medium left for appeal being 
the Secretary of Agriculture or the Secretary of the Interior, depending upon 
which bureau you were dealing with. To get up to these heads, the purchaser 
has to penetrate several strata of redtape and, even after he obtains the ear 
of the Secretary, the case has to be, of necessity, referred back to bureau heads 
from which it originated. In the meantime, a lot of time has elapsed and, ir 
the meantime, the operation may, and in some instances has been, suspended 
pending settlement or adjustment, causing undue loss to the operator, his em- 
ployees, and to entire communities. This time element is very important. 

I am going to mention two cases which will bear my contention out. In 1913 in 
Klamath County, Oreg., a man by the name of Knapp formed a company, pur- 
chased a tract of timber from the Klamath Indian Reservation. This timber was 
along the Williamson River. He then built a sawmill on the river and a “splash” 
dam to facilitate the transportation of logs from woods to mill. Shortly after 
operations were started, an appeal was made to the officer in charge to the effect 
that the transportation of logs on the Williamson River impaired the trout fish- 
ng and that the stream would have to be closed to log transportation, In spite 
of the fact that the appraisal of costs on this sale had been predicated on the use 
of the river, the only means then existing of log transportation, the final decision 
by the Secretary was to have the stream closed. This act caused the closure of 
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nill with the consequent bankruptcy of the company, deterioration of a com- 
itv. and loss of employment. That this act was a grave error is evidenced by 
e fact that, over 30 years later, the Congress of the United States voted a sui 
rantial sum of money to the Knapp heirs as payment of damages caused by this 
rin judgment on the part of Government administrators and due to the lack 
nv tribunal through which quick and equitable action could be taken 
sa means of preventing any recurrences of such cases as the above and of 
ing it possible to have quick and equitable adjustments, I suggest that you 
consider the establishment of a board of 3 or 5 men upon which was equal 
resentation by the forest-products industries and the Government, these 
ds to be formed in various regions and to convene periodically and to hold 
‘ings within the locale where grievances may occur and to, whenever possible, 
ve the case at that time and place. 
regard to the matter of excessive transferring or shifting of their personnel, 
eve that I can best explain my point by citing a few cases: 
tecently the United States Forest Service transferred our regional forester 
i San Franciso to Washington, D. C. He was replaced in San Francisco by a 
tleman from the southeastern part of the United States; I believe North 
ina. J] have understood that the transfer was a promotion for both parties 
ndoubtedy justly so. This job of being regional forester, however, is one of 

rific importance. The area, in this instance, covers a scope of country 200 

es wide by nearly 1,000 miles long. It embraces a varied topography, a wide 
nge of uses of its products, and it has several thousand employees. Within the 
ganization there are, undoubtedly, assistant regional foresters. In my opinion, 
ese assistants, by their association with the many complex problems at hand, 

should have been better qualified to have been promoted to the job than a man 
ma distant region which has nothing in common with our region. 

On the forest which I operate on, there has been, within a period of 10 years, 4 

est supervisors; 3 of these men are still acting in the role of forest supervisor, 

t on other forests; each has had to learn of the complexities of a new forest, 
nd I can assure you that there are many. In no instance has an assistant who 
ad been familiar with the affairs to the forest been promoted. 

In our own district, we had within the year a complete transfer of personnel: a 
ew district ranger, assistant ranger, and a new timber sale or project manager. 

We had purchased a 28-million foot timber sale which had been appraised by the 
1954 personnel and is now being administered by the 1955 personnel. This change 
has caused, at first at least, great confusion and unnecessary effort on both the 

t of the Government and ourselves. 

rhis present policy of transferring or promoting of personnel is, I would say 
iorizontal or a lateral one instead of a vertical policy. I believe that the United 

States Forest Service policy should be altered so as to keep the same personnel 

the same job wherever possible and promotions should come from within the 

ime locale as from where the promotion originated and that they should, when- 
ver possible, be made on a vertical basis. 

Che policy of scaling of saw logs as it now is handled by the United States 

lorest Service is inadequate. 

Che sealing of logs is not an exact science and cannot be learned from a 
ook. It consists of a combination of measurements and deductions and allow 
nces which are made necessary by defects which may be very variable as to 
nd and number. To arrive at the proper figure takes a great deal of experi 

e and judgment. 
he overall percentage of defect may vary greatly. In the case of a so-called 

litation cut, it could run as much as 15 or 20 percent. With stumpage prices 

current levels of from $25 to $50 for some species, it is very easy for an in 
mpetent to cause either a loss to the operator or the Government of several 
ars per thousand board-feet. 

This deficiency of the scaling policy has been recognized by the United States 
‘orest Service and they have taken some steps to rectify the condition. Their 
tion is, however, inadequate. I would like your body to take steps to help 
e Forest Service reclassify this very important jOb from its present very low 
vel to a position which would enable them to procure and hold a competent 

ling staff 

thank you for this privilege of presenting this matter to you and can assure 
uu that I, along with other members of our industry, would like to cooperate 


utmost 
enefits from our Federal forest lands. 
Very truly yours, 


H. R. Crant 
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STATEMENT OF W. P. DURKEE, BIEBER, CALIF. 


I have been a forester and cruiser for 41 years, and at present am a sma 

ging and sawmill operator located in Bieber, Lassen County, Calif. Sine 
the war, the private timber has been cut out and at present find my operati: 
completely dependent on national forest timber, except for an occasional sma 
BLM sale. Last year, my operation employed 20 local people, and had 
annual payroll of $87,500 which added to the economic stability of Bieber and 
vicinity. At the present time my operation and one other mill of the same 
capacity are the only payrolls in the Bieber area. Our annual output is ap 
proximately 3144 million board-feet per year. 

1. Present negotiations and status with United States Forest Service: 

(a) Appraisal procedure unsound for small operators and especially o1 
blue stained “bug” trees. 

(b) Minimum bid price too high. 

(c) Trees not marked under a sound marking system. 

(d) Sales are so large and of such terms that only 1 or 2 very large oper 
ations can comply—tendency toward monopoly. 

(e) Refusal of United States Forest Service to cooperate with small oper 
ators or communities for stability (Big Valley Working Circle). 

Future of operation and dependency on United States Forest Service timber. 

(a) No present negotiations with United States Forest Service and the 
outlook is very dim as to having any. 

I would like to mention in passing that even though unable to get a timber 
sale, I see numerous trees dying or red-needles along all of the road in a 50-mile 
radius of mill—if this is good forest management after 50 years under Forest 
Service management, then show me some bad. 

More timber killed in California annually by fire and bugs than United States 
Forest Service is cutting on national forest alive. 


log 
it 


To the Joint Subcommittee of the Senate Interior and House Government 
Operations Committee: 


The undersigned, and the communities and the organizations represented by 
the undersigned, wish to place themselves on record before this honorable com- 
mittee as to certain matters, hereinafter set out concerning the operations of 
the United States Forest Service in general and in the county of Lassen in 
particular. 

The city of Susanville, the town of Westwood, and large areas of the county 
of Lassen both adjacent to and remote from, these communities have been 
dependent for many years upon the lumbering and logging industries and the 
lumbering and logging industries in the above mentioned areas have also been 
for many years dependent, in a very large measure, upon supplies of logs and 
timber from lands owned by the United States of America and administered 
by the United States Forest Service. For these reasons the people and the 
municipalities in the above-mentioned areas have followed closely and criti- 
cally the administration and management of Government-owned lands by the 
United States Forest Service and are familiar with the aims, objects, and plan- 
ning of the United States Forest Service particularly in the Lassen and Plumas 
National Forests. 

In the opinion of the undersigned, and in the opinion of the people which 
they represent we believe that the United States Forest Service has adopted 
policies concerning timber sales which are not only in conformity with good 
forestry practices but which have been and continue to be for the benefit not 
only of the people of this area but the people of the Nation as a whole. 

Timber sales have been handled upon a local level, with a minimum of redtape, 
and in a manner which is fair to all lumber operators, both large and small. 
Sales have been handled, and bids called for in a manner which has given every 
operator an opportunity to bid upon the timber and have been in sufficiently 
small lots, as a general rule, and with sufficient time for removal, that even 
the smallest of operators have had a fair chance at the timber. 

Moreover it has been the practice of the United States Forest Service in 
this area to hold periodic meetings to which all lumber operators have been 
invited and at which meetings the Forest Service has explained its policies and 
cutting plans for periods of approximately 5. years in advance. This has been 
very helpful to timber operators attempting to outline a supply of saw logs 
which would fill their future needs. 
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Generally it may be said that the undersigned, and the people and organiza- 
tions represented by them, are very well pleased with the administration of 
Government timberlands by the United States Forest Service and that we be- 
lieve that the United States Forest Service merits the continued confidence 

f the Government and of the people. 


CaRL N. LEwIs, 
Mayor of the City of Susanville. 
HAROLD GRAYSON, 
President, Lassen County Chamber of Commerce. 
LESTER COFFIN, 
Member, Lassen County Board of Supervisors. 
Dated, November 11, 1955. 


o the Joint Subcommittee of the Senate Interior and House Government Opera- 

tions Committees. 

A land exchange proposed by the Fruit Growers Supply Co., of Lassen County, 

the United States Forest Service in 1952 has been withdrawn because of the 
time element and out-of-county opposition. 

This exchange was of vital interest to the economy of Lassen County, as it 

volved the management of forest lands and pointed toward sustained produc- 
tion and utilization of timber. This county has for many years depended upon 
ts lumber industry for its economic stability. Heavy investment of money and 
effort has been made on the premise that local timber stands would remain 
ighly productive and available for consumption by our local lumber industry. 

3asically this community is opposed to an extention of such public ownership, 
hut in this case the timberlands are located on the east slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains where limited rainfall and poor soil conditions result in 
ery low annual timber growths. It is not economically feasible for private 
enterprise to own, protect, and profitably manage such marginal timberlands. 
Knowing this, we, the community, after careful study, supported the idea of 
transferring these lands to the United States Forest Service, an existing organi- 
ation unselfishly dedicated to the management of public lands on a fair and 
mpartial basis 

The Forest Service in this area has demonstrated its ability to protect and 

anage such lands for many years, and the timber made available from such 
Forest Service lands has been an important contribution to the economy of this 
entire area. 

We know what this exchange was all about. It was studied extensively and 
received much publicity. There are one file on the office of the Secretary of 
\griculture numerous documents and statements supporting our position in 
detail. 

The exchange was opposed strenuously by a few from without or county. 
\ review of the position taken by the opposition would indicate that it either 
acked correct information on the exchange or had some interest other than the 
ceneral welfare of this community. We believe its consummation would have 
shown long-term benefits to the economy of this entire area. 

Cart N. Lewis, 
Mayor of the City of Susanville. 
HAROLD GRAYSON, 
President, Lassen County Chamber of Commerce. 
LESTER COFFIN, 
Member, Lassen County Board of Supervisors. 
Dated November 11, 1955. 


STATEMENT BY BRUNEL CHRISTENSEN, VICE PRESIDENT, CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION, 
Reppine, CALir. 


My name is Brunel Christensen. I am a commercial cattleman and co inty 
supervisor of Modoc County, Calif. I am vice president and chairman of the 
Public Lands Committee of the California Cattlemen’s Association, which has 
its headquarters at 681 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif., and I am speaking 
n their behalf. 

Our livestock industry is another one of the important free-enterprise indus- 
tries harvesting and converting into wealth our Nation’s great natural re- 
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sources on public lands. We believe in the multiple-use theory of public la: 
and that these uses must be administered by a Government agency. Howey: 
we believe that these resources must be administered by law and not policy, 
and that these laws should be designed to be as fair for our industries as they 
are our Government. We are of the opinion that this stability given to a) 
industry creating wealth will lend economic stability to our communities, a 
to our States and our Nation. Our livestock industry has attempted to do t 
for our resource harvesting in Senate bill 2548 during the year 1955. We: 
sympathetic with the lumber industries problem of Government policy on mini- 
mum marking of timber, quality of timber marked, method of scale, cost of high- 
class road construction and the possibility of undercruise of timber. We sup- 
port them in their search for legislation that will enable them to harvest G: 
ernment-owned timber economically in order to stabilize their industry and o 
communities dependent upon them. 

Most of our livestock-producing industries are located in counties largely 
owned by Federal and State Government. We are lacking in adequate tax base 
to carry out local and county governments, and our tax load is being carried | 
the present land and improvement owners. Our industry cannot afford to lose 
taxable property to land exchanges and loss of free enterprise lumber mills 
forced out of business because of Government policy We first favor the free 
enterprise cutting of Federal timber on an economic basis, but secondly, \ 
favor sustained yield cutting and cutting units to reserve timber for a stable 
community economy. 

We are of the opinion that fees charged to industries harvesting natural 
resources from public lands should be based on the proper cost of administration 
reforesting, reseeding and reconstruction of these Government lands. That thes: 
moneys raised should be left for our local economy and not used as a revenue fo 
our Federal Government. 

We wish to thank the Joint Committee on Federal Timber for this opportunity 
to testify in the behalf of our association. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME, 
Redding, Calif., November 14, 1955. 
Mr. W. H. Copurn, 
Chief Counsel, Joint Committee on Federal Timber: 

The California Department of Fish and Game is interested in any program to 
construct access roads to Government timberlands. The Department feels that 
any access roads that are built with public moneys should be open to publi 
travel. 

One of our major problems today is to gain and assure public access to publi 
lands and waters for recreational use. Timber-access roads can help solve this 
problem. 

Access roads should be opened to public travel as soon as they are constructed 
so that use of the areas may be started by all at the same time. If the timber 
operators are the only ones authorized to use an access road while the timber is 
being harvested, they are also able to harvest the fish and game with an unfair 
advantage over the general public. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES D, STOKEs, 
Regional Manager, Region I. 


STATEMENT OF CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME 


The California Department of Fish and Game is interested in any program 
to construct access roads to Government timberlands. The department feels 
that any access roads that are built with public moneys should be open to 
public travel. 

One of our major problems today is to gain and assure public access to public 
lands and waters for recreational use. Timber-access roads can help solve this 
problem. 

Access roads should be opened to public travel as soon as they are constructed 
so that use of the areas may be started by all at the same time. If the timber 
operators are the only ones authorized to use an access road while the timber is 
being harvested, they are also able to harvest the fish and game with an unfair 
advantage over the general public. 
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Hi-Ripce LUMBFR Co., 
Montague and Seiad Valley, Calif., November 15, 1955. 
‘ir. WILLIAM COBURN, 
Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Old United States Courthouse, Portland, Oreg. 

My Dear Mr. Copurn: Please find enclosed our brief setting forth in detail 
ome changes we believe might be considered by the Joint Committ+e on Federal 
Limoper. 

We are also enclosing a prospectus of a national forest timber sale in the 
Klamath National Forest, region 5, Forest Service, United States Department 

Agriculture. 

If time of the committee would permit, I would appreciate an opportunity to 

rsovally present the contents of the brief and respectfully request an ap- 

ntment during the time the committee holds hearings in Portland. 
Very truly yours, 
GERHARD BENDIX. 


Hi-RipceE LuMBER Co., 
Montague and Seiad Valley, Calif., November 15, 1955. 
JoINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: The purpose of this brief is to acquaint you with a condition 
made a part of all timber sales contracts in region 5 of the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. We refer to the quarterly escalator 
adjustment of stumpage prices which is tied to the western pine index, 

We believe that the escalator adjustment is very equitable as long as stumpage 
s sold at or near the appraised value. This appraisal is done by qualified 
Forest Service personnel who take the quality of timber, accessibility, cost 
of logging and other conditions into consideration in order to determine the 
fair market value of the timber to be sold. Recent sales of stumpage, however, 
have been bid in at figures far in excess of the appraised values set by the 
Forest Service because of the keen competition for this raw material. 

We believe that the escalator adjustment leads to an inequity and a return for 
the stumpage far in excess of the intended sale price. If we assume, for instance, 
as an example, a sale at which the rate for stumpage has been appraised for— 


Douglas-fir: Base rate cite : ‘ ; a 
pe. | a eo saat lac hee ia a a eras Sg le a to 4. 00 


The purchaser now proceeds to log and, for the purpose of this example, we 
assume that the western pine index shows a price rise of $10 for Douglas-fir. 
Under the escalator adjustment clause of the timber sales agreement 0.5 times 
the difference or $5 is added to the additional bid for this stumpage and this 
resnits in the following prices: 


Base rate 
Additional 


We do not take exception to the escalator adjustment clause as such but as 
the total bid for stumpage already greatly exceeds the appraised value of the 
timber plus the escalator adjustment, we believe that in fairness the bid price 
should not be further increased. 
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To show an example as how we think the adjustment should be made, let 
assume a Sale as follows: 


Douglas-fir: Base rate- 
Additional rate__-- 
Total 


This sale is purchased— 
Base rate 
Purchasers additional bid 


Total... 


Assuming again a $10 price rise in the western pine index for Douglas-fir, 
we believe the escalator adjustment should be computed only on the basis of 
the appraised price of— 


Base rate 


Additional rate___----~~- 
Escalator adjustment___- 


Since this adjusted stumpage price exceeds the price at which the successful 
bidder has purchased the stumpage, he should be required to now pay an 
additional $3 for the timber to bring it up to the appraised price of $10.50, in- 
cluding the $5 escalator adjustment. 

Under the present system of computing the escalator adjustment instead of 
the $10.50, the purchaser would be required to pay— 


Base rate 


Additional bid_  -__~. : 6. 00 
Escalator adjustment__- 5. 00 


Total 


We respectfully submit for your consideration that the system of computing 
the escalator adjustment should be changed to allow for the much greater 
competition now encountered at most of the timber sales. 

Very truly yours, 
GERHARD BENDIX. 


NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER FOR SALE 


Oral auction bids will be received by the forest supervisor, United States 
Forest Service, Yreka, Calif., beginning at 2 p. m., November 16, 1955, for all 
the recently killed and dying (sound sapwood) timber marked or designated 
for cutting on an area embracing about 860 acres within secs. 18, 20, 22, and 2s, 
T. 47 N., R. 8 W., Mount Diablo meridian, Klamath National Forest, Calif., 
estimated to be approximately 4,850 thousand feet board measure, more or less, 
of ponderosa pine, sugar pine, white fir, Douglas-fir, and incense-cedar. Each 
bidder, as a qualification to participate in the oral bidding, must submit a sealed 
bid, accompanied by the required deposit to the above address prior to 2 p. m., 
November 15, 1955. Sealed bids will be considered the equivalent of an oral bid 
and will be posted at the beginning of the auction for the information of all bid- 
ders. The appraised value of this timber according to long-term normal market 
and operating conditions is $0.50 per thousand feet board measure for ponderosa 
pine, $2.40 per thousand feet board measure for sugar pine, $1.10 per thousand 
feet board measure for white fir, and incense-cedar, and $1.90 per thousand 
feet board measure for Douglas-fir. No bid will be considered which is less 
than these rates as a base rate applicable through the entire period of the sale 
agreement, plus an additional amount of at least $7.70 per thousand feet board 
measure for ponderosa pine, $9.70 per thousand feet board measure for sugar 
pine, $2.30 per thousand feet board measure for white fir and incense-cedar, 
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and $3.90 per thousand feet board measure for Douglas-fir, which additional 
amounts shall be subject to quarterly calendar adjustments upward or down- 
ward by 0.5 of the difference between the base index determined as set forth 
helow and the average of the Western Pine Association lumber price indexes 
as ealeulated by the Forest Service at the end of each quarter. Such adjust- 
ment in the additional amounts for stumpage shall be applicable to timber cut 
and scaled during the calendar quarter for which the adjustment is computed. 
In no event, however, shall the adjusted stumpagt rates for each quarter be less 
than the basic appraised rates as first stated above. The base index for this 
sale is the arithmetic average of the Western Pine Association lumber price in- 
dexes for the months of July, August, and September 1955. In addition the 
purchaser will be required to make deposits for reforestation and other silvicul- 
tural work on this sale area at the rate of $7.25 per thousand feet board measure 
for all merchantable recently killed and dying (sound sapwood) ponderosa pine 
and sugar pine timber scaled, and to make deposits to cover the costs of hazard- 
reduction work at the rate of $0.25 per thousand feet board measure for all mer- 
chantable dying or recently killed (sound sapwood) material scaled. In addi- 
tion there is an unestimated merchantable volume of older dead (unsound sap- 
wood) timber which is to be cut and removed at the following rates: $7.70 
per thousand feet board measure for ponderosa pine, $9.70 per thousand feet board 
measure for sugar pine, $1.10 per thousand feet board measure for white fir, 
$1.90 per thousand feet board measure for Douglas-fir, $1.10 per thousand feet 
board measure for incense-cedar. These rates will not be subject to quarterly 
retroactive adjustments. A certified or cashier’s check for $10,000 must accom- 
pany each bid to be applied on the purchase price, refunded, or retained in part 
as liquidated damages according to conditions of sale. The right to reject any 
and all bids is reserved. Before bids are submitted full information concerning 
the timber, the conditions of sale, and the submission of bids should be obtained 
from the forest supervisor, United States Forest Service, Yreka, Calif... or the 
district ranger, Oak Knoll Ranger Station, Klamath River, Calif. The timber- 
sale agreement will contain a provision for conveying to the United States 
certain rights-of-way across private land. 


PROSPECTUS 
1. General 

On November 16, 1955, an estimated 4,850 thousand board-feet of fire killed or 
dying timber is being offered for sale in the following area: Sees. 18, 20, 22, 
and 28, T. 47 N., R. 8 W., Mount Diablo meridian, within the Klamath National 
Forest. The oral auction will be held in the forest supervisor’s office, Yreka 
Calif. 

The successful bidder will be required to show satisfactory financial ability 
to complete the contract. 

The closing date of the contract will be September 30, 1956. 


, 


2. Bidding procedure 


To qualify for the oral bidding at 2 p. m. on November 16, 1955, in the forest 
supervisor’s office, a sealed bid for not less than the advertised rates with a 
certified check or cashier’s check for $10,000 must be received by the forest 
supervisor by 2 p. m. on November 15, 1955. 

Sealed bids will be considered the equivalent of an oral bid and will be posted 
at the beginning of the auction for the information of all bidders. 


3. Payments 


Appraised stumpage rates for fire killed and dying (sound sapwood) timber 





~—_-— 
| Volume | Base Addi- i. Aa 
Species |(M b. m.) rate tional deposit Slash | Total 
rate 
} 





| 
Ponderosa pine 2, 800 | $0. 50 $0. 25 
Sugar pine 450 | 2.40 | 9.70 | 7. 25 . 25 
White fir. _- i 100 1.10 2.30 None | . 25 
Douglas-fir 1, 400 | 1.90 | 3.90 . 25 
Incense-cedar 100 | 1.10 | 2. 30 ‘ 


oa 
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{ppraised stumpage rates for fire killed (unsound sapwood) timber 


Ponderosa pine 
Sugar pine 
White pine 
Douglas-fir 
Incense-cedar 





All fire-killed and dying (sound sapwood) timber shall be subject to periodic 
quarterly adjustments in accordance with the following procedure: 

As of January 1, April 1, July 1, and October 1 of each year during the period 
of this agreement, the arithmetic average of the Western Pine Association 
lumber price index for the 3 previous months shall be calculated for each species 
or species group. The difference between the average index for the preceding 
3-month period and the base index as stated above by species or species group 
shall be the basis for the quarterly adjustment. Adjustments for incense-cedar 
shall be based upon the white fir index. 

The total for stumpage for each species or species group shall be reduced or 
increased by 0.5 of such difference (reduced where the calculated average index 
is less than the base index and increased when the calculated index is higher 
than the base index.) 

The adjusted rates as determined above shall be the rates for stumpage which 
the purchaser will pay for the volume of fire killed and dying (sound sapwood) 
timber scaled or felled, whichever is later, during the preceding period. In no 
event, however, shall the adjusted stumpage rates so established be less than 
the basic appraised values. 

Older dead (unsound sapwood) timber is not subject to the above adjustment. 

Example of escalator clause adjustment calculation (latest month (September) 
Western Pine Association index used as adjustment rate). 


Ponderosa pine: 
Basic appraised rate per thousand 
Additional bid per thousand (example) 


Total bid price per thousand 
Contract index (July, August, September, 1955) 


For all ponderosa pine cut during the month of September: 
September Western Pine Association index 


Adjustment 


0.5 times difference $0.23=$0.12 adjustment upward as September Western 
Pine Association index is above the contract Western Pine Association index. 

Total ponderosa pine bid price ($8.20) plus the adjustment ($0.12) makes 
total cost per thousand equal $8.32. 

Using the same calculation process, indicated adjustments for other species 
are as follows: 

Per 
thousand 


Sugar pine 
White fir 


Incense-cedar 


Single month of September index used in the sample to indicate the trend. 

In addition to making payments for stumpage, a timber stand improvement 
deposit of $7.25 per thousand board-feet for the total cut of fire killed and dying 
(sound sapwood) ponderosa pine and sugar pine sawtimber will be collected 
under the agreement. No timber stand improvement deposit will be collected for 
older dead (unsound sapwood) sawtimber,. 

Payments will be required approximately 30 days in advance of cutting. The 
maximum payment which can be requested at any one time is $40,000. The mini- 
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um payment is $10,000, except this may be reduced near the end of the logging 
eason or near completion of the sale. 


Verchantability 

{nv tree which, in the judgment of the forest officer in charge, contains 2 or 
re 16-foot logs may be marked or designated for cutting as a merchantable 
All ponderosa and sugar pine logs are merchantable which are not less than 
10 feet long, at least 10 inches in diameter inside the bark at the small end, scale 
at least 3314 percent of sound of their gross scale, and contain not less than 30 
hoard-feet of net volume. Logs of all other species are merchantable under the 
ame specifications as above except they must scale 50 percent sound of their 
syoss scale. Firm bluestain shall not be regarded as a defect. 


Varking 
All merchantable fire killed and dying trees shall be marked or designated for 


cutting. 


6. Sealing 
Sealing will be by Forest Service rules under the decimal C log rule. The 
1aximum sealing length of all logs shall be 16 feet; greater lengths will be scaled 
as 2 or more logs. A 5-inch trimming allowance shall be allowed for each 16-foot 
r shorter log. 
The place of scaling shall be mutually agreed upon by the purchaser and the 


Forest Service in writing. A cooperative scaling agreement may be desirable 
inder this contract. 


7%. Logging 

All logging will be done under a previously approved logging plan. All tractor 
eads and landings will be definitely located and approved on the ground in 
advanee of felling, and construction will be completed in advance of skidding. 
Skidding will be done with tractors. Arches will be allowed only on established 
-kid roads. 


Log hauling 
Log hauling will be over Forest Service and State roads. All loads hauled 
ist be within the posted load limits where it is necessary to cross Forest Service 
ridges. 
Prosion control 
Due to the soil composition and the steepness of the slopes, special soil-erosion 
measures Will be required. AIl skid trails and spur truck roads will be ditched. 
\ll large fills and temporary culverts will be removed from the temporary roads 
id all stream channels will be cleared of logging debris. This work will be 
required of the purchaser, 
Damage to any stream course will be held to a minimum and repaired as neces- 
ivy. Logs will not be skidded or hauled across a stream without prior approval. 
lhe entire sale area must be planted to grass, a mixture prescribed by the Forest 
“ery ice, 
rhe purchaser may elect, with the approval of the regional forester, to deposit 
$1.09 per thousand board-feet for the total cut of fire-killed and dying (sound 
sapwood) timber in lieu of doing the above erosion-control work. 


Slash disposal 
the tops of all felled trees, merchantable or otherwise, shall be limbed at the 
ne the merchantable portions are limbed to permit the tree trunk and limbs 
be in contact with the ground. No snag falling will be required on this sale 
area, A deposit of $0.25 per thousand board-feet of merchantable (sound sap- 
wood) timber will be required for use by the Forest Service for slash disposal 
work, 


Road construction and improvement 
Road development on this sale is as follows: Construction of an estimated 
15.4 miles of spur road will be necessary to harvest the timber. 


12. Road maintenance 

All roads will be maintained to the original standard of construction. All 
existing Forest Service roads and roads constructed for the hauling of logs will 
be kept well maintained during the terms of this agreement. A motor grader 
and water wagon will be necessary for this maintenance. 
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Should two or more operators use roads jointly, they will be asked to enter 
into an agreement for maintenance, each operator to bear his proportionate shar 
of the maintenance costs based on use. 

13. Bond 

A bond in the amount of $4,000 will be required of the successful bidder. 
14. Other information 

A bid form for your use may be obtained by writing or calling at the office of 
the forest supervisor, Klamath National Forest, Yreka, Calif. Additional info: 
mation, a sample copy of the contract, and a sale-area map are available 
inspection at the above address or at the district ranger’s office, Oak Knoll Rang: 
Station, Klamath River, Calif. 

Representative Cuuporr. I want to take this opportunity of thank- 
ing all the witnesses who took the trouble of coming to Redding to 
present their problems to us. We will certainly study the record very 
carefully, and I am sure that the very valu: ible information that you 
gave to this subcommittee will go a long way in helping us write our 
report and make recommendations to Congress. 

[I also want to thank the people of Redding for their very fine 
hospitality. We certainly enjoyed our stay here, although it was very 
short and we would like to stay longer. I would like ‘also to thank 
the Loyal Order of Moose for allowi ing us to use this very fine meeting 
hall for our meeting. This is one of the nicest places we have been i: 
in the various travels we have taken throughout the Nation. 

Thank you. 

The subcommittee will be in recess until tomorrow morning when 
we will reconvene in Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

(Whereupon, at 5:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
on Tuesday, November 15, in Klamath Falls, Oreg.) 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1955 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LeGisLativE Oversigut FUNCTION OF 

THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pupiic Works AND RESOURCES OF THE 

House CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:30 a. m., in the 
\'eterans Memorial Hall, Hon. Earl Chudoff (chairman of the House 
subeommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Earl Chudoff, Pennsylvania, and Clare E. 
Hoffman, Michigan. 

Also present: William H. Coburn, staff attorney (Senate subcom- 
mittee). 

Also present: Arthur Perlman, staff director; James A. Lanigan, 
counsel; Robert E. Wolf, consultant; and Helen M. Boyer, minority 
staff member (House subcommittee). 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Are you with the press? 

Mr. Kina. No; I am with the hearing reporter. 

Representative Cuvporr. You will have to sit back in the group. 
Take the stenographer to the back of the room. 

Mr. Kine. We cannot hear. 

Representative Cuvuporr. We had trouble with you yesterday in 
Redding, Calif. I am chairman of this committee and you will do as 
[ say or I will ask you to leave. 

Mr. Kine. If you want to put me out, I represent the Industrial 
Forestry Association. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I do not care whom you represent. You 
have to follow the rules of the committee. 

Mr. King. Am I ordered to leave? 

Representative Cuuporr. You are not ordered to leave. You are 
ordered to go back in the audience like everybody else. You are no 
better than anybody else who is here. You made a speech there and 
| do not want that type of speech here. Are you going to the rear as 
you were asked ? 

Mr. Kine. Can I pick up my material or not? 

Representative Cuvporr. You can go back in the audience. You 
have no more privilege than anyone else here. 

Representative Horrman. As far as I am concerned, I do not agree 
with that attitude. The young lady with the stenotype is sitting not 
more than 10 feet beyond the first row and, as long as they want to 
take their own record, I cannot see why they should not be afforded 
the facilities the same as the press. 

223 
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Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, I agree with you. I hay 
no objection to anything the young lady puts in the record. She ca: 
take down everything that is said. We have no secrets here. She 
does not need counsel to sit beside her. 

Representative Horrman. He may want to tell her what he wants 
taken and what he does not want taken. 

Mr. Kine. That was the sole purpose. If they want to hinder u 
they can do so. 

Representative Cuuporr. You can sit back in the audience ]i 
everybody else. You have no special privileges here. 

Representative Horrman. Whom do you represent and what int: 
ests ¢ 

Mr. Kina. I represent the same association that appeared through 
Mr. R. F. Morse, and he asked us to take down what relates to the 
subjects in which they are interested so that they can prepare their 
showing at Portland. We are doing it primarily with that view. 

Representative Horrman. In what section are you interested ? 

Mr. Kine. We represent the whole group for which Mr. Morse 
appeared. 

Representative Horrman. I mean manufacturers, cutters, loggers, 
or what? 

Mr. Kine. They are mainly manufacturers and loggers in connec- 
tion with manufacturing concerns; yes. 

I can hear back here. I will tell her. It does not make any differ- 
ence. 

Representative Cuuvorr. I do not even know the gentleman’s name. 
It does not matter to me whom he represents. He has no more rights 
in this hearing than anybody else has. 

Representative Horrman. There is no one else that wants to do this. 
As long as I am on this committee, you will have freedom of the 
press if I can insure it. There is ample space in front that is not 
occupied. There are six chairs at the press table that are not being 
used and I can see no objection to letting any citizen, I do not care 
who he is, sit there. 

Representative Cuuporr. So far as the press is concerned, this 
man does not represent any newspaper, and nobody is suppressing 
his freedom. All I am asking him to do is what everybody else is 
doing. That is how we do it in America. Everybody stands in line 
when they want to go somewhere; everybody sits in the audience 
when they want to hear something, and I do not think that he is en- 
titled to have a front seat and I am not going to let him have one. 

Representative Horrman. There are at least 100 square feet on that 
side of the table and here are 100 feet more on this side. Why not 
let him use some of it? 

Representative Cuuporr. This table is for the witnesses. It is 
not for the audience. 

The subcommittees will be in order. I made a statement yesterday 
in Redding, Calif., which I would like to repeat. 

Yesterday we opened a series of hearings which are of vital im- 
portance to the many people, industries, and communities in northern 
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California, Oregon, and Washington which are dependent, in whole or 
in part, for their livelihood and existence on federally owned timber. 
{ do not need to quote figures to emphasize the importance of Federal 
timber, under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service, the Bureau of 
Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to the economy 
of not only the areas in which it grows so abundantly but also of the 
whole United States which uses this timber. 

The hearings are being conducted jointly by a subcommittee of the 
United States Senate and a subcommittee of the House of Repre- 
entatives. The former is the Subcommittee on the Legislative Over- 
sieht Function of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee. The latter is the Subcommittee on Public Works and Resources 
of the House Committee on Government Operations. The investi- 
vation of the House subcommittee was initiated on February 25, 1955, 
as the result of a motion made by a Democratic member and seconded 
by a Republican member. Staff work has continued since then. 

Upon learning that each of the subcommittees was interested in tlie 

une general subject matter and planned to hold public hearings, 
the two chairmen arranged to conduct the inquiry jointly to avoid 
duplication and reduce expenses. Unfortunately the members of the 
Senate group will not be able to be here today, but the record we make 
will be for them as well as for us. The chief counsel of the Senate 
subcommittee is here and will participate in the questioning. Sen- 
ator Neuberger in all probability will join us tomorrow. 

I think it was very appropriate that the House subcommittee in- 
itiated its study by a bipartisan vote. So far as I am aware, trees 
do not belong to politic: parties. All citizens are interested in con- 
servation, sound timber management and wise disposal policies. 

A number of the problems we will be studying have their genesis 
in policies and practices initiated many, many years ago. Some are 
more recent and some, perhaps, very recent. I certainly hope that 
our committees will be able to make our studies and to hear and dis- 
cuss matters with the witnesses objectively. In that way we all may 
be able to make a valuable contribution to these areas and to our 
country. 

This is not to say that the problems which exist in connection with 
the Federal] timber sales policies are not controversial. Matters of 
inventories, sale size, saaliiaies access and appraisal are highly con- 
troversial, At these hearings we want to hear you people who de- 
pend on and use Federal timber. I know we are going to hear a lot 
of different ideas on almost every problem. That’s what we are here 
for and that’s how our democracy works. 

We have a large number of witnesses who have asked to be heard 
today. Consequently, we would appreciate it if everyone would get 
right to the points they want to make and stick to them. Whether or 
not you sad: your statements, they will be mearparates in the tran- 
script. Each witness should consider whether he will be most ef- 
fective by reading his statement orally or by highlighting the matters 
he is most interested in. We must avoid delays if everyone is to be 


heard. 
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We expected to have with us this morning Senator Neuberger of 
Oregon, who unfortunately is ill, and I would like to read into the 
record a telegram which we received this morning. 

Regret to report that Senator Neuberger is suffering from severe attack of fiu 
virus, with fever and chills. After examination doctor has announced that 
Senator must remain in bed. Predicts very earliest Senator can join committee 
will be Roseburg, and this only if recovery goes without hitch. Doctor says 
stubborn virus going rounds in Portland. Trust you will make clear to partici- 
pants in hearing at the press the reason for Senator Neuberger’s absence. Kind 


regards. 
H. A. LINDE, 
Legislative Assistant to Senator Neuberger. 


The first witness we have this morning is Mr. Earle Wilcox. 


STATEMENT OF EARLE R. WILCOX, FOREST MANAGER, KLAMATH 
INDIAN AGENCY 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Wilcox, would you come forward, 
please, Will you kindly identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Witcox. I am Earle R. Wilcox, forest manager of the Klamath 
Indian Reservation. I have held that job for 3 years. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you proceed, Mr. Wilcox. 

Representative Horrman. Let the record show, Mr. Chairman, that 
again this morning the first time that I have received any statements 
with reference to the procedure or the testimony of the witneses was 
as the committee met. That is all I have to say. 

Representative Cuuporr. You do have all the statements which we 
have from the witness so far this morning ? 

Representative Horrman. I have the statement of Mr. Wilcox. 

Representative CHuporr. Do you have one for Mr. Jackson? 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Jackson. 

Representative CHuporr. How about Mr. Crawford? 

Mr, Cospurn. He has not filed a statement. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. Crawford in the room ? 

Mr. Wixcox. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Crawford has not yet arrived. 
He isa member of the same committee as I am. 

Representative CHuporr. Does he have a statement? 

Mr. Wicox. He has a statement to my knowledge but has not 
yet arrived. 

Representative CHuporr. Will you tell him when he gets here to 
bring his statement to the committee table so that we can have it? 

Do you have a statement of Mr. Ellingson ? 

Re :presentative Horrman. I have now. 

Representative Cnuporr. And Mr. Pagter? 

Representative Horrman. It was just “handed to me. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hartung? 

Representative Horrman. It was just handed to me by counsel. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, we give those to you now 
so that you can look at them because we only have one copy. After 
you are through with them, we will appreciate it if we may have them 
back for the record. Then we will have no trouble. 

Representative Horrman. Thank you for the courtesy of giving me 

what the law directs I shall have. 
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Representative Cuuporr. I have not had these statements either. 
lr just received them this morning, so that I am in the same position 

tat Mr. Hoffman is in. 

Representative HorrMan. I understand from the record that the 
ommittee has been on the job since September. ‘The witnesses were 
ordered by the Senate committee to file their statements November 1; 
ind. as far as I am concerned, I know of no reason why the statute 
ind the rule should not have been complied with. oe 

Representative Cuuporr. I would hke to instruct the staff, if they 
have the statements for tomorrow’s hearing, to see that Mr. ILoffman 
vets them sometime today. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Wilcox. 

Representative Horrman. If counsel wants to use them, I will 
return them. 

Mr. Witcox. My presentation is of an historical nature as a back- 
cvound of information concerning the Klamath Indian Reservation. 

The Klamath Indian Reservation contains approximately 810,000 
iwcres of Indian-owned forest lands of which some 645,000 acres have 
been classed as commercially valuable. This commercial forest land 
comprises approximately one-fourth of the total commercial forest 
land in the Klamath Basin. In addition to its timbered area, the 
Klamath Reservation contains approximately 190,000 acres of Indian- 
owned nonforest lands. This lattex consists of open-range farm- 
lands, and a relatively small area classed as wasteland. 

Within the Klamath Reservation is found the most extensive stand 
of ponderosa pine to be found on any Indian reservation. It also 
has one of the most consistently favorable logging terrains to be 
found on any relatively large block of forest land in the western pine 
region. 

Prior to 1918, logging of the timber was confined to a relatively small 
area located around Government-owned sawmills, the first of which 
was established in 1863 by the United States Army. However, with 
the start of large-scale cutting by private operators in 1913, cutting 
increased rapidly, keeping pace with the growing sawmill industry 
in the Klamath Basin. By 1920 the total annual cut had reached 120 
million board-feet. 

Shortly after the start of the large-scale operations, an infestation 
of pine bark beetles reached epidemic conditions on the reservation. 
The losses from this insect attack were so tremendous that a consider- 
able number of large timber sale contracts were entered into with 
private operators during the 1920-30 decade to cover most of the more 
heavily infested area. The extent of this bark-beetle attack can be 
visualized from the estimate that almost 2 billion board-feet of ponder- 
osa pine timber have been lost because of bark beetles since 1920. 
Most of this loss occurred prior to 1940, by which time the epidemic 
conditions had substantially subsided. 

As a consequence of the heavy insect infestation, a very heavy cut 
was made on the reservation, reaching a peak during the 5-year pe- 
riod from 1925 to 1929, inclusive, of over 200 million board-feet per 
year. ‘The volume cut on the reservation each year during that period 
was equal to approximately two-thirds of the sawtimber cut annually 
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by all operators in the area tributary to Klamath Falls at the presen 
time. 

In explanation of the excessively large annual cuts permitted dui 
ing the 1920’s, we should emphasize that the Klamath forests a: 
owned by the Klamath Indian people, and have been managed pri- 
marily for the greatest benefit of their owners. The policies for 
management of these forests may sometimes be guided by plans which 
would not be entirely applicable in managing national forest timber 
lands. This is inevitable since the Indian forest resources are tied in 
with the general needs and desires of the members of the tribe. Cer- 
tainly, when viewing the problem presented by the bark beetle infes- 
tation of the 1920 decade, there appeared to be only one solution that 
would be fair to the Indian landowners. The resulting heavy cuts 
contributed to the general expansion in the lumber industry of the 
Klamath Basin during the late 1920's. 

The heavy cutting of timber during the 1920 decade was followed 
by greatly reduced timber sale activity which accompanied the de- 
pression years of the 1930 decade. The annual cut of reservation 
timber dropped to a low point of less than 10 million board-feet 
during 1933. 

The recovery of the Klamath Basin lumber industry from the de- 
pression conditions can be measured, on a relative scale, by the 
increased volume of timber cut each year from the Klamath Reser- 
vation. Lumber production in the Klamath Basin reached its peak 
during 1940 and 1941, when approximately 230 million board-feet of 
sawtimber were removed from the reservation. 

Subsequently, the volume of lumber produced annually in the 
Klamath Basin has dropped to about one-half of its 1941 peak, follow- 
ing, somewhat, the trend of cutting on the reservation. During 1954 
the allowable annual cut of sawtimber from the Klamath Reservation 
forest had been established as 80 million board-feet for the next 10- 
year period. 

It should be noted that the payments of stumpage for the timber 
cut have contributed substantially toward the cost of administering 
the sales of timber on the Klamath Indian Reservation. Prior to 
July 1, 1949, a total administrative deduction of slightly more than 
$1,900,000 had been made from stumpage receipts from all timber 
sales. Beginning on that date, the administrative costs for most of 
the governmental functions at Klamath Agency have been supported 
by tribal funds. These funds are derived largely from the sale of 
timber. 

In addition to per capita payments derived from the stumpage 
receipts, the Klamath people have realized some very substantia! 
employment and community benefits as a result of logging camps and 
sawmills located on or near the reservation. At one time there were 
6 substantial sawmill establishments located within the reservation, 
and 3 others only a short distance outside. Two of the plants within 
the reservation were located at Chiloquin; 1 was located a few miles 
east of Chiloquin; 1 at Sprague River; 1 at Kirk; and 1 at Modoc 
Point. Just outside the reservation there was 1 lumber company at 
Algoma and 2 companies near Bly. 

Largely as a result of the lessened cut during recent years, all of 
these mills and camps have ceased to exist. The combined effect of 
the several relatively small-sized sawmills which have become estab- 
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ished on the reservation during recent years has not contributed as 
much to the economy of the reservation as did any one of the lost 
udustries. As a consequence of the loss of these industries, Kirk is 
ow no more than a railroad siding; the villages of Sprague River 
nd Modoc Point are mere skeletons; Algoma has practically dis- 
ppeared as a village entity; and Chiloquin has rapidly declined. 
fhe effect on schools and every phase of community life has been 
enormous. Not only has the tax base disappeared, but also the oppor- 
tunities for employment and for the sale of merchandise and serv- 
ces have been lessened to a marked degree. 

On December 31, 1954, 42 years of intensive logging activities on 

» Klamath Reservation had been completed. During that period 
. total of 4,674,000,000 board feet of sawlogs had been removed under 
ontract by private operators from almost 538,000 acres of tribal 
nd allotted forest lands. The gross stumpage return of approxi- 

jately $8234 million was to the Klamath Indians. The average vol- 
ime cut each year for the 42-year period has been over 111 million 
board feet. 

In order to crystallize these figures in our minds, so that we can 
better visualize the part that the Klamath Reservation forest has 
played in the developing economy of the Klamath Basin and, in fact, 
of the entire State of Oregon, let us examine them more closely. 
Phe 4,674,000,000 board feet of sawlogs cut from the Klamath Res- 
ervation to date, when converted to lumber scale, would furnish 
lumber enough to house all the people of San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Portland. ‘To put it another way, this total volume cut to date would 
sustain the present production rate of all sawmills in the Klamath 
usin for a period of approximately 16 years. 

Despite the heavy drain on the timber resources of the Klamath 
Re servation, it should be noted that a substantial reserve volume has 

en left on the cutover lands. It has been our forestry pleasure, 
during the past year, to complete an inventory of reserve volumes 
ind growths of the timber remaining on the 480.000 acres of tribally 
Orne cutover lands. The pleasure has been twofold in that, first, 

e have developed certain techniques new to the field of forest inve n- 
tor y and, second, we have proven that the plans on which the harvest 
of the Klamath Reservation timber resources have been conducted 
: ve been substantially sound. 

The systematic measurement of growth on the cutover lands of the 
reservation has proved to be a valuable part of the complete inven- 
tory. These growth measurements were made economically feasible 
y the new techniques which were developed as a part of this inven- 
tory project. As a result of these measurements, the planned annual 
cut is now approximately 30 percent greater than would have been 
planned by using the best available published information on growth 
in ponderosa pine. This increase in planned cut represents an addi- 
tional 15 million board feet of sawtimber which can be made avail- 
able, each year, to the lumber industry in the vicinity of the Klamath 
Reservation. This increase also represents an increase of $300,000 
to $400,000 in the stumpage payments that would be av ailable each 
vear to the 2,100 members of the tribe, were the management of these 
forests to be continued in their present status. 

Further, this annual cut has been planned with greater assurance 
than would have been possible had it been based on data generally 
applicable to a relatively large forest region. 
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We have obtained enough growth data to prove again an ofte 
proven fact, namely, that it is necessary to keep a substantial resery: 
stand on cutover ponderosa pine forest land if we are to sustain t! 
cutting of timber from that land on a stable basis. In this respe 
it is interesting to note the following: Were the tribally owned cut 
over lands of the Klamath Reservation to be cut again, during the next 
few years, with no further restrictions over the cutting than tho: 
imposed under the present minimum cutting requirements as estab 
lished by the forest laws of the State of Oregon, the predicted annua 
growth per acre for the reserve ponde rosa pine on those cutover lands 
would ieee to approximately 25 board feet as compared to the pres 
ently predicted annual yield of almost 110 board feet per acre fo: 
that species under sustained-yield management. 

Note that the foregoing statement inc ludes only the ponderosa pine, 
the most valuable of our lumber producing species at the present time. 
Note further that the growth of timber on such lands cut under 
the minimum cutting requirements would be in relatively low-valued 
trees, worth approximately one-half the stumpage value, per thousand 
board feet, of the volume being grown on the cutover lands at the 
present time. 

Our calculations, fully substantiated by our recent inventory, tel! 
us that the forests of the Klamath Reservation can contribute forever 
an annual cut of approximately 60 million board feet per year to a 
stabilized lumber industry in the Klamath Basin. It can do so, that 
is, under any type of ownership that recognizes, and practices good 
forest management. There are few forest properties in the western 
pine region so nearly ready to prove the practicability of good forest 
management. 

In summary, the development of the Klamath forest has paralleled 
the development of industry in the Klamath Basin. In so doing, it has 
contributed very substantially to the welfare of the Klamath Indian 
people. It is certain that this forest, which comprises approximate] 
one-quarter of the total area of commercial forest land in the Klamath 
Basin, shall continue to play its part in the future economy of the 
community. It is hoped that its part in that economy will be one that 
will contribute to a stabilized income to its owners and to a prosperous 
community. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have questions? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wilcox, what is the policy on the reservation with regard to 
the size and length of sales ? 

Mr. Witcox. At the present time we are limited in length of sales 
to sales which will be completed by August 13, 1958, which is the date 
of termination under Public Law 587, 

Mr. Cosurn. What has been the policy in the past? Have you had 
large-term, large-volume sales, or have they been relatively short- 
term, small-volume sales? 

Mr. Wiicox. We have had in the past a good number of long-term 
sales. The long-term sales were necessary in developing certain 
areas back when the areas were logged by railroad logging. However, 
with the present methods of logging, it has been found feasible for the 
sales to be confined to relatively smaller areas. 

Mr. Cosurn. What do you mean by “long-term”? How long do 
those sales contracts run ? 
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Mr. Wiicox. Some of the contracts which were entered into during 
the 1920's lasted until the late 1940's. 

Mr. Cosurn. Twenty-year contracts ¢ 

Mr. Witcox. Most of those contracts were extended, the ones that 
asted that length of time. 

Mr. Copurn. Are any of them now in existence? 

Mr. Witcox. We have none of those in existence at the present time. 

Mr. Cosurn. And how long do your present sales contracts run on 
the average ¢ 

Mr. Wiicox. We have one in existence at the present time which 
vas put under contract in 1946. It is due to expire this year. It is 
the only relatively long-term contract we have. The other contracts 
are as 2 and 3 years in duration. 

Mr. Copurn. Have you received any recent policy directives from 
the ioe Bureau in Washington as to length of sales and volumes of 
sales ¢ 

Mr. Wricox. We have nothing in the written record that I can re- 
call which indicates that. However, we have had considerable dis- 
cussion With personnel in higher echelons which indicates that our 
sales should be kept within the period limited by the termination 
clate. 

Mr. Copurn. Which is how many years. 

Mr. Wircox. At the present time we are not able to enter into any 
contracts on which the cutting of timber would extend beyond August 
of 1957. 

Mr. Copurn. To what degree is the economy of the industry here in 
the Klamath Basin dependent on reservation timber? Can you ex- 
press that answer in terms of millions of board-feet ? 

Mr. Witcox. The planned cut for the period between now and the 
end of 1963 under our sustained yield management would have been 
approximately 80 million board-feet per year. The anual cut of all 
sawmills in the basin has been approximately 300 million board-feet 
per year. 

Mr. Cosurn. Are you talking about capacity now, installed capacity 
of the mills in this area ? 

Mr. Witcox. No, I am not. I am talking about what the cut has 
been running, actual records of lumber cut. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would that include both reservation and private 
holdings, that 300 million feet ? 

Mr. Witcox. That would include all the timber processed locally 
by the mills from which we have been able to obtain any reliable 
information. 

Mr. Copurn. You said in your statement that if the annual allow- 
able cut were held to 60 million feet a year—is that correct? Let me 
finish. I want to make sure of that figure. 

Mr. Witcox. The 60 million feet quoted in the presentation would 
be the allowable cut each year after 1963. During the period prior to 
1963, the end of 1963, we would still be cutting in our virgin timber. 
During that period our cut would exceed the eventual sustained yield 
cut by approximately 20 million board-feet per year. 

Mr. Copurn. On the basis of 60 million feet annual cut, what is the 
installed capacity? What I am getting at is will there be enough 
reservation timber to take care of existing capacity if you reduce it 
from 80 million feet to 60 million feet ¢ 

76321—56—pt. 1—_—-16 
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Mr. Wircox. I don’t have enough information on the sustaine: 
yield capacity of private lands and of all of the other national fore 
timber normally draining into Klamath Falls to give an entirel) 
satisfactory answer on that. However, it is my opinion that the su 
tained yield capacity of the Klamath Basin forest land should sus- 
tain the present industry. 

Mr. Copurn. My question goes, Mr. Wilcox, to the Federal timber 
involved on the reservation. If the installed capacity of the mills in 
this area exceeds the total annual cut, even when the cut is at S80 
million feet, then what will happen when the cut goes down to 6: 
million feet ¢ 

Mr. Witcox. The difference would be taken up, in my opinion, 
by your private forest lands and by the national forest timber sales. 

Mr. Cosurn. At the present time is the privately-owned timber 
in sufficient supply to meet the needs of the mills in this area? 

Mr. Wircox. That is a question I cannot answer for sure because 
I do not have the information relative to the sustained yield cut, al 
lowable cut on the private forest lands. 

Mr. Cosurn. However, you say that in 1963—is that correct ? 

Mr. Witcox. 1963, yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. That the 60 million feet cut on the reservation on a 
sustained yield basis, plus the cut on a sustained yield basis on private 
timberlands will be sufficient in your opinion to meet the needs of the 
mills in the Klamath Basin ? 

Mr. Wiicox. Plus the national forest timber that would be avail- 
able. It is my belief that the total forest land within the Klamath 
Basin should be able to sustain the present industry, assuming that 
the Indian land and all of the private forest lands would be main- 
tained on a sustained yield basis. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is that production of trees with the two agencies 
plus the private holdings sufficient now to meet the installed capacity 
of the mills in this area? 

Mr. Witcox. All I can give is an opinion, and I believe that it would 
be. We do not have any entirely reliable information on the sus- 
tained yield capacity of the private forest lands. We have not had 
that made available to us. 

Mr. Cosurn. What I am getting at, perhaps rather slowly, is this: 
[Is there the same pressure that we see in other areas none exerted 
here in the Klamath Basin for Indian timber? That is what I am 
getting at. 

Mr. Wixcox. I believe not. 

Mr. Cosurn. You believe not? 

Mr. Wicox. That is correct. 

Mr. Cosurn. What about your competition here? Is there a great 
deal of competition for Indian timber? 

Mr. Wicox. During this past year we have had a wealth of com- 
petition, definitely. Last year there was very little competition. Sev- 
eral of our sales were made last year with only one bidder. 

Mr. Cosurn. Who was the bidder ? 

Mr. Wiicox. On one sale that we had last year Modoc Lumber Co. 
was the sole bidder. On one sale we had, Klamath Lumber & Box 
Co. was the sole bidder. Those were unit- sized tracts. We have had 
several other relatively small sales in which we only had one bidder. 

Mr. Cosurn. What are the volumes involved in those two sales? 
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Mr. Wixcox. On the one that the Klamath Lumber & Box Co. bid 
on, the volume was approximately 52 million board-feet advertised. 
[he volume on the one that the Modoc Lumber Co, bid on was 6,500,000 
board-feet. 

Mr. Cosurn. What was the bid price in each case ? 

Mr. Wiucox. The bid price on the one that the Klamath Lumber 
» Box Co. bid on was $37.50 for the ponderosa pine, which represented 
the greatest bulk of the timber. That is $37.50 per thousand and on 
he upper Williamson logging unit the bid price was $33.80, I believe. 

Mr. Copurn. What were your appraised prices on the two units on 
ponderosa pine ¢ 
~ Mr. Witcox. On the upper Williamson River, Modoe Lumber Co. 
bid, our appraised price was $33.50. We received a bid 30 cents 
higher than the appraised price. On the one that the Klamath Lum- 
ber & Box Co. bid on, our appraised price was the price bid. On that 
they submitted a bid at the minimum price. 

Mr. Copurn. On the other sales that you started to mention, where 
there was competition, would you give us the same figures; first as to 
the bid price and then as to the appraised price ¢ 

Mr. Witcox. May I refer to my notes ? 

Mr. Copurn. Certainly. 

Mr. Wixtcox. This spring we advertised two sales, the Feugo 2—A 
and the Feugo 2-B. On the first, the Feugo 2-A logging unit, our 
appraised price was $32 a thousand for the ponderosa pine, which 
was by far the largest part of the timber involved. The bid price 
was $40 a thousand for that species. On Feugo Number 2-B—they 
were both advertised for sale on the same date—the appraised price 
was $32 per thousand. The bid price was $45.25 per thousand. Both 
bids, incidentally, were submitted by companies from outside of the 
Klamath Basin. 

Mr. Copurn. While you have your figures there, what were the 
volumes for Feugo 2—-A and Feugo 2—B ? 

Mr. Wircox. On Feugo 2-A the volume was 24 million board-feet 
total, out of which 22 million was ponderosa pine. 

Mr. Copurn. What about 2—B ? 

Mr. Wixicox. On Feugo 2-B the total volume was 25,500,000 board- 
leet, of which 241% million was ponderosa pine. 

Mr. Cosurn. Thank you. 

On page 4 of your statement you made the remark that all the saw- 
mills on the reservation have ceased to exist. Would you explain 
why that occurred ? 

Mr. Witcox. That occurred largely because of the greatly reduced 
cut from Klamath Reservation timber since 1945, but not entirely due 
to that. With new methods for transportation, it has been possible 
to transport logs a greater distance and a good many of them are going 
nto Klamath Falls rather than being manufactured on the Klamath 
Reservation. 

Mr. Conurn. The timber now goes where? To Klamath Falls 
largely ? 

Mr. Wixcox. It goes largely to Klamath Falls, yes. 

_ Mr. Copurn. You say that the loss of the mills has affected the tax 
vase and the school programs and employment opportunities. Are 
you talking there about the effect on the Indian, or on somebody else? 
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Mr. Witcox. It is the effect on the community, such as Chiloquii 
which is, I would estimate, approximately 50 percent Indian and 5 
percent white inhabitants; so that it affects both Indians and whit 
residents. 

Mr. Copurn. Will there be a solution if the Klamath Indians ar 
terminated? Will that solve this particular problem? 

Mr. Wircox. It depends on the manner of termination. 

Mr. Cornurn. I do not want to get into that at the moment. What 
I am getting at is if the Indians are given their freedom and they go 
on the tax rolls, would that in part solve this problem that you men 
tion, the tax base, the school programs and the employment oppo1 
tunities ¢ 

Mr. Wiucox. That I cannot say. It would be a matter of conjecture 
on my part. 

Mr. Cosurn. Mr. Wilcox, you are familiar with the Sycan Marsh, 
are you not, on the reservation ¢ 

Mr. Witcox. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Are there lumber tracts on this marsh ? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, many. 

Mr. Copurn. Have any of those been put up for sale recently ? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes. 

Mr. Conurn. Was it on a bid basis? 

Mr. Wixcox. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Who was the successful bidder ? 

Mr. Witcox. That was not primarily a forestry transaction. I 
believe that the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. acquired 2 or 3 allotments 
in that area recently, and I believe that 1 tract on which they bid they 
were not the high bidder out in that area. 

Mr. Copurn. The 2 or 3 tracts that they did acquire, were they 
timbered lands or nontimbered lands? 

Mr. Wiucox. I believe there was timber on all of those that they 
purchased. 

Mr. Copurn. And these were allotted lands; am I correct on that? 

Mr. Wicox. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. They had not been patented ? 

Mr. Witcox. They had not been patented. They were being offered 
by our realty branch under supervised land sales, which is very much 
the same as patenting except that the Bureau handles the sale rather 
than turning the patent over to the Indian and allowing him to sell 
them if he wishes. 

Mr. Copurn. Is there any problem in this Sycan Marsh area in- 
sofar as access to trust lands is concerned ? 

Mr. Witcox. Insofar as the allotments which have been put up, to 
date I believe that none of them has presented a serious access problem. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would they present an access problem after the trust 
lands have gone to patent ? 

Mr. Wixcox. I believe not. 

Mr. Cosurn. Thank you. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. Lanican. Have you had any access problems with respect to 
the tribal lands? 

Mr. Wicox. To my knowledge, we have not had any access prob- 
lems during the 3 years that I have been here. 
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Mr. Lanican. When did you start making sales with the termina- 
tion date of August 1957 ? 

Mr. Wixcox. It was at the time that we became acquainted with the 
fact that this termination law would take effect as of 4 years from the 
date it was signed, August 13, 1954. We realized that we had what 
amounted to a ceiling on the amount of time that we could enter into 
contracts because we could not enter into contracts for the sale of 
timber that would extend beyond the termination date. The Govern- 
ment was supposed to be out of the picture by that time. 

Mr. Lanican. In your 3 years that you were here prior to the time 
that the termination became known did you make any long-term tim- 
ber sales? ‘That is between the time you first came here and the time 
you knew of the termination situation ? 

* Mr. Wixcox. No, sir. 

Mr. Lanican. How do you decide what timber to put up for sale? 

Mr. Wucox. We have had a list of units and the order in which 
we had planned to put them up, which was in existence before the time 
that I arrived here; and we have generally followed that schedule of 
putting the timber up. Instead of putting them up in some of the 
larger-size sales that had originally been contemplated, we have broken 
them down into smaller-size units. 

Mr. LaniGan. In your experience have you been able to notice or 
draw any conclusion as to the effect of the size and length of the sale 
on the price paid for the timber ? 

Mr. Witcox. No, I have not been able to draw any conclusions from 
the sales which we have put up to date. I pointed out 2 different size 
sales, one for 5214 million feet which brought more than the unit 
which was only 614 million board-feet, which we thought might get 
a somewhat higher bid. It was largely a matter of economic condi- 
tions and some hesitation on the part of many of the operators last 
year to bid on timber whereas we do not find that condition present 
during the current year. 

Mr. Laniean. Then you think that the day-to-day factors or month- 
to-month factors play a large influence in the bidding ? 

Mr. Wicox. They certainly do. That is very evident from the 
bidding during the past 2 years. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. Has the Government any estab- 
lished policy in connection with the cutting and harvesting of timber 
on the land which the Government owns and on that which the 
Indians own ? 

Mr. Witcox. We do not have any Government-owned land on the 
Klamath Reservation. 

Representative Horrman. You are familiar with the general sub- 
ject, are you not, in other areas? 

Mr. Wiucox. We have certain different policies for timber sale. 

Representative Horrman. Is it the purpose of the Federal Govern- 
ment to have the timber cut, harvested in such a manner that there will 
be a continuous growth of marketable timber in the years to come, or 
do they just cut it off as somebody wants to market it? 

Mr. Wicox. My answer is “yes” to the former question. We have 
had a sustained-yield program for the management of the Indian 
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forest so that there would be a relatively stable cutting of timber 
throughout a period of years, and continued production. 

Representative Horrman. I understood a witness to say yesterday, 
and of course I think that most of us are in accord with that, that the 
Government desires to handle this timberland in such a way that ther 
would be what might be called an annual crop of timber. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Wircox. Yes, sir. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Instead of cutting it all off today and 
using the money or investing it ¢ 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. As I understood you, you cut 111 million 
board-feet over a 42-year period ? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. When did the 42-year period end? 

Mr. Witcox. That was the average cut from 1913 to 1954, inclusive. 

Representative Horrman. Then there was another survey and you 
added 15 million board-feet ? 

Mr. Wucox. No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. How much did you add? 

Mr. Wiicox. We actually are cutting less than that now. 

Representative Horrman. In your statement here you say you hav 
15 million additional board-feet after a certain period. 

Mr. Wiicox. My statement was that, as a result of our growth 
measurements, we have increased the planned annual cut by approxi- 
mately 15 million board-feet. 

Representative Horrman. That is right. 

Mr. Wucox. That is an increase on the planned cut. 

Representative Horrman. So that now you would have an annua! 
cut of 126 million board-feet ? 

Mr. Wrxcox. No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Why not? 

Mr. Witcox. That is an increase over the planned cut which we 
would have planned for the second cutting cycle which would start 
in 1964. 

Representative Horrman. The 15 million to which I referred is in 
the fourth paragraph on page 3. So how much are you cutting now; 
how many million feet? 

Mr. Witcox. This year we plan to cut 90 million board-feet; and 
also next year. 

Representative Horrman. The difficulty I have is in hooking up 
that statement with your statement in the second paragraph on the 
last page, that under your calculations there will be an annual cut 
of 60 million feet and with that cut you still have in the future a con- 
tinuous annual crop of timber. 

Mr. Wicox. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Do you see what I am getting at? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. If you are going to have 60 million, why 
are you cutting so much now? Will you still have your 60 million? 

Mr. Wiicox. During the virgin or first cutting circle, when we first 
cut the timber, we have a tremendous volume of old-growth stagnant 
stands, and it is wise to cut somewhat in excess of the eventual sus- 
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tained-yield capacity of your lands to get over your area more quickly 
ind to put it into a condition where it is growing and adding volume. 

Representative HorrMan. So, after you get rid of the old stuff, 
then you propose to cut 60 million feet a year, and by cutting and lim- 
iting the cut to 60 million feet a year, the Indians will still, over the 
years to come, have an annual crop of timber ? 

“ Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir. 

Representaitve Horrman. Of approximately 60 million feet? 

Mr. Wicox. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. They could cut it all at once if they 
wanted to? 

Mr. Wixcox. It could be. Yes, sir. 

tepresentative Horrman. In your opinion that would be a ruinous, 
vasteful way of handling it? 

Mr. Wiicox. It would be against any of the concepts of conserva- 

ion which we have been taught during recent years. 

Representative Horrman. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Wilcox, on page 6 of your statement, 
the first sentence of the first paragraph, you say: 

We have obtained enough growth data to prove again an oft-proven fact; 
namely, that it is necessary to keep a substantial reserve stand on cutover 
ponderosa pine forest land if we are to sustain the cutting of timber from that 
land on a stable basis. 

Down in Redding yesterday they advocated that more of the mature 
stands should be cut. Do you agree that heavier cutting in pine will 
stimulate growth under certain conditions ¢ 

Mr. Wiicox. We have practiced, and I believe that it is feasible 
to do so, heavier cutting during the virgin cut, the initial cut through 
an area. 

Representative CuupoFrr. So your theory disagrees with that of the 
people in Redding? 

Mr. Wixcox. I am not entirely familiar with what their theory was. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am not much of a timber expert. I am 
only trying to learn. However, they seem to indicate that the cut 
should be on mature timber rather than the new timber. 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is a heavier type? 

Mr. Wixcox. That is what we are cutting heavily in now. We have 
not finished that mature-timber cut, that initial cut in the virgin tim- 
ber. We would finish in 1963 were we to continue in the management 
of the Indian forests on the Klamath Reservation. 

Representative Cuuporr. And you feel that the way you are oper- 
ating you must stimulate the increase in pine growth? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir, we will. 

Mr. Laniean. On this reserve stand, is your reserve stand kept in 
a block or so many trees per acre on individual trees? 

Mr. Wircox. The manner in which we have cut has been by tree 
selection, so that we leave a substantial throughout the entire area, 
rather than clear cutting in blocks and leaving other areas. 

Mr. Lanican. Then those trees reseed the area from which you are 
logging; is that it? 

Mr. Winzete Yes,sir. They reseed the area and they also contribute 
to added volume through the growth that they put on after they have 
been released. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Wilcox, there is something in which | 
am quite interested. You testified, I believe, that the tendency in re 
cent years is to eliminate the operation of si awmills on the reservation. 
In other words, the timber is being bought, carried off the reservation, 
and is being milled in other places, other than the reservation ; and 
that as a result of that certain towns have been eliminated and others 
are being eliminated slowly but surely; and, practically, milling 0 
the reservation is at an end. Who was doing this milling when the 
were doing it on the reservation? Were the Indians doing the millin : 
themselves? 

Mr. Wixcox. The Indians were given the preferential right for 
working in mills and logging camps; at least those mills and logging 
camps which were cutting Indian timber. However, the Indians them- 
selves were not engaged in the logging as a personal enterprise on thei! 
own behalf, other “than as employe ees. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are they satisfied with the milling being 
done off the reservation ? 

Mr. Wixcox. I have had no complaints as to that. I have heard any 
number mention that a mill located on the reservation would certainly 
contribute to the prosperity of the people living there. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is it not a fact that there are certain com- 
mercial establishments that grow up as a result of an industry being on 
a reservation, establishments like stores and businesses that would 
benefit other people if we kept the mills on the reservation ? 

Mr. Witcox. That is right. Incidentally, one mill is being estab- 
lished at Chiloquin during the present year. We had not mentioned 
that, but it is an entirely new mill, a sizable mill. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did they not at one time try to establish 
a cooperative mill, the Indians on the reservation ? 

Mr. Wircox. There was some discussion of it, but it never went into 
the actual planning phase. It was mostly discussion. 

Representative Cuuporr. Under the present system, the reservation 
then will become purely a cooperative producing area, and there will 
be no business or any other type of enterprise on the reservation if 
the conditions continue as they are now continuing? 

Mr. Witcox. That might very well happen; yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you care to venture an opinion as 
to whether that is good or bad ? 

Mr. Wixcox. No, sir. I would rather not venture an opinion on 
that. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you not think it is beneficial and con- 
ducive to private enterprise to have private business establish itselt 
in the reservation in towns set up for milling lumber so as to let people 
learn something else other than cutting down trees and selling them’ 

Mr. Wucox. Yes, it would be. Were you thinking primarily of 
the Indians themselves developing the mills and running them ? 

Representative Cuuporr. I like to think about them, but I also like 
to consider everyone else. I think this Nation is built on little busi- 
nesses being established in various spots throughout the country; not 
only in Indian reservations, but all over the Nation. 

I was wondering whether, as we develop these things, it would not 
be better to draw it out with education benefits and so forth? Cer- 

tainly with the few children you have growing up in that section, you 
do not have enough children so that it pays you to establish a school. 
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You have to take them away to school so that they are away from their 
parents. , 

Mr. Wircox. Certainly. 

Representative CuuporFr. Do you not think that it would be better 
for them too ¢ 

Mr. Wicox. Certainly. It would be much better to have your 
industry located within the community of the Klamath Reservation, 
rather than to ship the timber out for sawing. 

Representative Cuuporr. You understand that. You must be 
familiar with the Termination Act? 

Mr. Wucox. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you think that the Termination Act 
will result in the milling of logs on the reservations, or will it result 
in the logs being taken off the reservations to be milled in other places ? 

Mr. Wixcox. It is my opinion that it would result in both types of 
operation, on reservation and off reservation, 

Representative Cuvuporr. Do you feel that the Indian reservation 
would be much better off under the Termination Act ? 

Mr. Witcox. Not necessarily. I did not mean to imply that. 

Representative Cuuporr. I know that there is great controversy. 
There are two schools of thought about the Termination Act, and we 
will probably hear more of it before we are through. I just wanted 
to get your ideas as an expert and manager of this agency as to how 
you felt about it. 

Mr. Wixcox. Actually, the Termination Act is a law and we, as 
Government employees, must operate under that law. I would rather 
not indicate what my personal feelings are relative to it. 

Representative Cuuporr. You feel that whatever the policy in 
Washington is, you are going to carry it out? 

Mr. Wiicox. Y es, sir. As long as I am an employee of the Gov- 
ernment, I must do so. 

Representative Cuuporr. Whether you believe it is good or bad 
policy? Your personal opinion has nothing to do with it? 

Mr. Wiutcox. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any further questions? Mr. 
Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. You spoke about mills moving out 
of the area. Yesterday we had a witness who said that he thought it 
was the best policy to have the mill, as our chairman has suggested, 
in the area, where they would have communities and schools. With the 
price of lumber the way it presently is and with the price of stumpage 
or timber sold to the ‘manufacturing companies as it is at present, 
you never will have timber enough, will you, to satisfy the demands 
of all those who want to harvest and manufacture it, if you insist upon 
cuttings being limited to an amount which will permit the produc- 
tion from year to year of the timber crop? 

Mr. Wiicox. I presume that industry could build up to a point 
within Klamath Basin where we would not have sufficient timber to 
satisfy them. 

Representative Horrman. At the present time, there are individuals 
or companies who want timber, is that not true? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. And they want a larger cutting each 
year? 
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Mr. Wixcox. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. If you get beyond a certain figure then, 
you destroy your policy of having the annual crop, do you not? 

Mr. Wixcox. Yes, sir. If we would overcut, that is cut beyond thie 

capacity of the land to produce timber perpetually, eventually the 

mills that would come in to cut the timber at the present time would 
be forced to close down because they would then have no supply of 
timber to operate in. 

Representative Horrman. And, following what you and most of us 
think is a sound policy, there is no way to comply with the demands 
of all these people who at present want to manufacture lumber or tim- 
ber products, is there? 

Mr. Witcox. I can only speak for our own jurisdiction, sir. 

Representative Horrman. You cannot do it in that district, can 
you? 

Mr. Wixcox. No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. There was a time when, since you started 
your initial cut because of an increase in price in manufactured prod- 
ucts, individuals and corporations went into the business expecting to 
make a rather large, quick profit, was there not? 

Mr. Wiicox. I presume that they expected to make a sizable profit 

Representative Horrman. And some of them looking ahead must 
have known that they would have to get out of that business after the 
initial cut was over; must they not? 

Mr. Wixcox. I presume that they did. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. However, some of them do not like it, do 
they They got their business, They go their profit. Now the sup- 
ply is such that they cannot continue and they do not like it. You 
have heard complaints about that, have you not? The result is, as 
you might say, that they want to get in on the capital. Is that not 
true? "They want to cut more than the land will annually produce. 
If you do not know, it is all right with me. 

Representative CHUDOFF. Do you have any further questions, Mr. 
Coburn ? 

Mr. Cozurn. No, sir. 

Representative Cuupvorr. Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. Lanigan. What would be the second-growth-cut cycle on the 
reservation ? 

Mr. Wucox. The plan under our sustained-yield-management plan 
would be for 3 additional 25-year cutting cycles to complete the first 
rotation. 

Mr. Lanican. And thereafter ? 

Mr. Wixcox. We had not planned that far into the future. It is 
not feasible to do so because there are so many changes that will take 
place that we cannot see conditions as they would be present then. 

Mr. Lanican. Would 60 million feet of timber annually sustain, 
would you say, a large-size mill or a medium-size mill? What sort 
of mill could use 60 million feet ? 

Mr. Wicox. It would sustain a relatively large-size mill. Actually, 
it could sustain 3 medium-size mills similar to several of those pres- 
ently operating in the Klamath Falls vicinity. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all. 

Representative Cuuvorr. If there are no further questions, thank 
you very much, Mr. Wilcox. 
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Representative Cuuporr. I understand that there are three manage- 
ment specialists here: Mr, Watters, Mr. Favell, and Mr Phillips. Do 
you all want to come up together? I understand that Mr. Favell is 
voing to speak for the group, but I presume that the others want to 
sit beside him. 

Would you gentlemen please identify yourselves for the record and 
then you may proceed. 

Mr. Fave.ti. My name is E. G. Favell. I am on the management 


committee. 

Mr. Puiuures. I am W. L. Phillips, a member of the management 
specialists committee. 

Mr. Warrers. I am Tom Watters, of the management specialists 


committee. 
tepresentative CHuporr. Do you want to proceed with your state- 
ment? 


STATEMENTS OF T. B. WATTERS, E. G. FAVELL, AND E. L. PHILLIPS, 
MANAGEMENT SPECIALISTS, KLAMATH INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. Favetn. Yes, sir. 

Public Law 587, 83d Congress, 2d session (68 Stat. 718), approved 
by the President on August 13, 1954, provides for the termination of 
Federal supervision over the trust and restricted property of the 
Klamath Tribe of Indians and for a termination of Federal services 
furnished such Indians because of their status as Indians. 

Under the terms of the act referred to above, the Secretary of the 


Interior on May 9, 1955, engaged 'T. B. Watters, of Klamath Falls, 


Oreg.; W. L. Phillips, of Salem, Oreg.; and E. G. Favell, of Lakeview, 
Oreg. (designated as Watters, Favell & Phillips, management special- 
ists), under contract to carry out the provisions of section 5 which is 
quoted here: 


Sec. 5 (a) The Secretary is authorized and directed to select and retain by 
contract, at the earliest practicable time after the enactment of this Act and after 
consultation with the tribe at a general meeting called for that purpose, the 
services of qualified management specialists who shall— 

(1) cause an appraisal to be made, within not more than twelve months 
after their employment, or as soon thereafter as practicable, of all tribal 
property, showing its fair market value by practicable logging or other 
appropriate economic units; 

(2) give each adult member of the tribe, immediately after the appraisal 
of the tribal property, an opportunity to elect for himself, and, in the case 
of a head of family, for the members of the family who are minors, to 
withdraw from the tribe and have his interest in tribal property converted 
into money and paid to him, or to remain in the tribe and participate in 
the tribal-management plan to be prepared pursuant to paragraph (5) 
of this subsection ; 

(3) determine and select the portion of the tribal property which if 
sold at the appraised value would provide sufficient funds to pay the members 
who elect to have their interests converted into money, arrange for the sale 
of the property, and distribute the proceeds of sale among the members 
entitled thereto: Provided, That whenever funds have accumulated in the 
amount of $200,000 or more, such funds shall be distributed pro rata to 
the members who elected to take distribution of their individual shares, 
and thereafter similar pro rata distribution shall be made whenever funds 
have accumulated in the amount of $200,000 or more until all of the prop- 
erty set aside for sale shall have been sold and the proceeds distributed: 
Provided further, That any such member shall have the right to purehase 
any part of such property for not less than the highest offer received by 
competitive bid, and to apply toward the purchase price all or any part of 
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the sum due him from the conversion of his interest in tribal propert 
Provided further, That when determining and selecting the portion of 1) 
tribal property to be sold, due consideration shall be given to the use of 
such property for grazing purposes by the members of both groups of th 
tribe ; 

(4) cause such studies and reports to be made as may be in connection 
with the termination of Federal supervision as provided for in this Act; and 

(5) cause a plan to be prepared in form and content satisfactory to th« 
tribe and to the Secretary for the management of tribal property through a 
trustee, corporation, or other legal entity. 

(b) Such amounts of Klamath tribal funds as may be required for the 
purpose of this section shall be available for expenditure by the Secretary 
Provided, That the expenses incident to the sale of property and the distribu- 
tion of proceeds of sale pursuant to paragraph (3) of this subsection shall bs 
charged exclusively to the interests of the members who withdraw from the 
tribe, and the expenses incurred under paragraphs (4) and (5) of this subse 
tion shall be charged exclusively to the interests of the members who remain 
in the tribe, and all other expenses under this section shall be charged to th: 
interests of both groups of members. 


In the contract between the management specialists and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior the following section stipulates in general terms 
the requirements for the appraisal: 


2. Appraisal 

(a) The managers shall retain qualified appraisers to make, and to complete 
within 12 months from the effective date of this contract or as soon thereafter 
as practicable, an appraisal of all property of the tribe at its fair market value. 
The appraisers shall be retained under written contract, which shall be subject 
to the Secretary’s approval. The property shall be appraised in appropriate 
economic units, which, in the case of timberlands, shall include practicable 
logging units. The appraisers shall also be required to determine the amount 
of the tribe’s financial obligations. The appraisers shall be required to submit, 
within the time thus prescribed, an appraisal report, which the managers 
shall forward to the Secretary, and which shall contain (1) a complete inventory 
of all tribal property by economic units and the appraised value thereof; (2) a 
description of and justification for the manner in which said economic units 
were established and the appraised values were ascribed thereto; and (3) a 
schedule of all tribal liabilities. The appraisal report shall be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary, and the managers shall cause such revisions to be 
made therein as the Secretary may deem necessary. 

(b) The difference between the appraised value of the tribe’s property and 
the amount of its liabilities, as contained in the appraisal report approved 
by the Secretary, is hereinafter referred to as the appraised tribal net worth. 

An estimate of the Forest Resources of the Klamath Indian Res- 
ervation located in Klamath and Lake Counties, Oregon, is as fol- 
lows: 

Total commercial tribal lands, forest.acres__._____.____-_---______ 591, 580 
Estimated commercial volume tribal lands, feet board measure___ 3, 863, 000, 000 
Percent 

Commercial species: of total 

Ponderosa pine 

Sugar pine 

Douglas 

Incense cedar 

White fir 

Lodgepole pine 


Total 


Pursuant to their duties under their contract and in accordance 
with Public Law 587 the management specialists, after numerous and 
lengthy consultations with engineers, foresters, and the personnel of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, completed and prepared plans and speci- 
fications for the mapping, inventory, and appraisal of the resources 
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nd assets of the Klamath Indian Reservation. Invitations for bids 
together with plans and specifications for the appraisal were sent to 
arious appraisal companies under date of September 30, 1955, and 
ealed bids will be opened by the Management Specialists at 10 o’clock 
_m. on November 30, 1955 in Klam: ath. Falls, Oreg. A complete copy 
of these specifications together with various exhibits are attached to 
iis statement for the ex: mination and information of your committee. 

A contract, a copy of which is enclosed, has been entered into with 
the Stanford Research Institute to conduct certain studies and research 

connection with the work. Part of the contract with the Stanford 
Research Institute calls for establishing guidelines for the selection 
if economic units as stipulated in Public Law 587 with reference to 
the timber and land resources. 

It is anticipated by our committee that it will require an undeter- 
mined length of time to complete and record the mapping and in- 
ventory of the Klamath Reservation and with the completion of this 
report “the value and volume of the forest resources of the Klamath 
Indian Reservation will be definitely determined. Respectfully sub- 
initted. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Favell, I understand that you and 
Mr. Watters and Mr. Phillips were Be pertape under the Termina- 
tion Act which was passed in the 83d Congress, by the Secretary 
of the Interior? Is that right? 

Mr. Favetx. That is right. 

__ Repnennts itive Cuuporr. I wonder, for the record, if you would 

give us a little bit about your bac ‘koround and your qué ilifications to 

how that you have the necessary ability and the know-how to con- 
duct the appraisals, and so forth, as required by the Termination Act. 

Mr. Faveut. I have been in the land business since 1911. My ex- 
perience has covered Minnesota, North Dakota, and Oregon and 
California. At the present time we have a company in Lakeview, 
Oreg., of which I am a director and officer. 

[ went into the land business directly after I came out of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and that is all I have done all my life. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are you primarily in the land business 
ind not in the timber business ? 

Mr. Favertn. We are in timber and land both, sir. I have been 
onnected with irrigation districts, the purchase and sale of timber 
tracts, and the purch: ise and sale of agricultural lands. At the present 
time our company is ¢ arrying on farming operations of its own. 

Representative CHuporFr. I think you said you took a course at the 
University of Pennsylvania. What course did you take? 

Mr. Favetn. I was there at the Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finanee. 

Representative Cuuporr. It is nice to meet somebody out here from 
the Wharton School. I graduated there myself in 1929. 

Mr. Faveiu. Good for you. I graduated in 1911. 

Representative Cuuporr. That was 4 years after I was born. 

Mr. Watters, I wonder if you would give us your background. 

Mr. Warrers. I came to Klamath F alls i in 1912 and have lived here 
ever since. I farmed the first few years I was here. I later moved 
to Klamath Falls and have been in the real estate business since I 
moved to Klamath Falls. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Do you primarily engage in real estate, 
or both real estate and timber ¢ 

Mr. Warrers. I have never had any dealings in timber whatever. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are a real estate specialist for this 
committee, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Warrers. I do not know who hung that word specialist ont: 
us, but we got it anyhow. 

Representative Cauporr. Do you just buy and sell real estate, or 
do you manage real estate too? 

Mr. Warrsrs. I might say I speculate. I buy real estate and I d 
sell it. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Do you manage any real estate? 

Mr. Watters. My own I do. I have some of my own, and then ] 
do some commercial buildings is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Phillips, would you give us your 
background ? 

Mr. Puitures. I came to Oregon in 1912. I have been here ever 
since. I have been in various businesses, principally the automobile 
business. I am not connected with it any longer, but I have interest 
in several other businesses and am one of the directors of larger 
corporations. 

Representative Cuvuporr. What type of corporations? 

Mr. Pures. Portland Gas and Polke is the largest corporation. 

Representative Cuuporr. They market gas and coal in the Pacific 
Northwest ? 

Mr. Puituies. At the present time they manufacture gas and are 
arranging for the importation of this New Mexico natural gas to be 
distributed. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is for illuminating and heating, all 
household and commercial heating ? 

Mr. Pures. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Favell, after the appraisers have determined the volume and 
value of the forest resources, and I am talking only about that, on 
the reservation—in other words, the tribal net worth as to those 
forest reservations—what is the next step then in the procedure? 

Mr. Favret. We are to give the Indians the right to elect for them- 
selves and for their families whether they wish to have their interest 
in the reservation liquidated and receive it in cash or kind, or remain 
in the tribe under a plan of management that is to be suggested by 
our group after consultation with the Indians. 

Mr. Conurn. Have you in your group made any plans as to, put- 
ting it bluntly, how the questions will be put to each adult member 
of the tribe, the words? 

Mr. Favewu. Not definitely as yet, no. We have not. We are 
wanting to get the inventory and appraisal completed and when that 
part is done and under contract we will proceed with the plan to 
consult with the Indians and find out those who wish to remain and 
those who wish to get out. 

Mr. Cosvurn. Do you think it is important that a — deal of 
thought be given to the question that you put to the Indians because 
is there not a possibility of it either being a leading question or a 
loaded question ? 
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Mr. Favetn. That is right. A great deal of thought must be given 
to that situation, and we have given that matter a great deal of 
thought, but we have not come up with a very definite idea yet. 
Representative Horrman. I take it that what you are getting at is 

t, for example, if you put the question, “Do you want the money 
w or do you want your great-grandchildren to have some of it?”, 

he answer Is obvious with certain groups. 

Mr. Favetn. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. Will this question be subect to the approval of the 
Secretary of Interior, or do you have complete discretion 

Mr. Favett. The management plan that is suggested to the Indians, 
to the tribe, will be subject to his approval, and we will consult the 
Sec ie and others regarding how these questions are proposed. 

: Indians, of course, will be unable to make their decision until 

h a time as the plan for future management is decided upon. 

Mr. Copurn. Staying right on this question now, and I want to 
stay on this question of election procedure for a moment, before the 
question is finally submitted to the Secretary, what group of Indians 
or what authorized tribal group will be consulted as to the question? 

Mr. Faveti. Under the law it says the tribe. 

Mr. Copurn. Does that mean you will present the preliminary 
proposition as to how the question will be worded to each adult mem- 
ber of the tribe ? 

Mr. Favewtw. I do not think that would be possible. It would have 
to be done through the tribal organization. 

Mr. Copurn. That would be what? 

Mr. Favetzu. There is some confusion about that. At the present 
time we have the executive committee of the Tribal Council. We have 
a consulting committee, and also what is known as an investigating 
ommittee. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is it not important to know which of these various 
duly constituted bodies you are going to consult with? 

Mr. Faverxi. That is true. 

Mr. Copurn. Have you decided on that? 

Mr. Favetu. We have consulted with all of them so far. 

Mr. Cosurn. I mean in the future when you have this question 
pretty well jelled in your own minds. 

Mr. Favetu, That will be determined by a directive from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Copurn. In other words, the Secretary of Interior will tell 
you with whom to consult ? 

Mr. Favetu. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you think this present law, Public Law 587, ought 
to be amended to help you facilitate your job ? 

Mr. Favetu. We most certainly do. 

Mr. Cospurn. And how do you think that ought to be amended? 

Mr. Favetu. We are not prepared to make that statement. We do 
not have all the information, and that is a very important question. 
When we come up with that, it is Congress’ duty either to reject the 
suggestion or accept it. 

Mr. Cornvrn. Will vou make those suggestions direct to the Con- 
cress, or through the Secretary ? 

Mr. Favern. We will vo through the Congress. 

Mr. Cornvurn. Direc tly from you to the C ongress? 


~ 
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Mr. Favetu. We hope to do that. 

Mr. Cospurn. I have just one more question, Mr. Chairman. Are 
the salaries and expenses of this entire termination program paid for 
by the Klamath Indians entirely ? 

Mr. Favewu. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. They are paying for it ? 

Mr. Faveuu. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. Since you raised that question, Mr. Co 
burn, these jobs that you have, are they full-time jobs or are they part- 
time jobs? 

Mr. Favett. It takes a good deal of our time. We are not here on 
full time. 

Representative Cuuporr. In other words, you are not Government 
employees. You are contractors with the Government for the purpose 
of putting into full force and effect the Termination Act ? 

Mr. Favetu. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. How do you get paid? Do you get a 
salary ¢ 

Mr. Faveti. We get $1,000 a month apiece, and regular per diem 
and mileage. 

Representative Cuuporr. In other words, the job pays $12,000 a 
year ¢ 

Mr. Favetu. For each of us, yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. And you get, under the Federal Travel 
and Pay Act, the subsistence that every other Federal employee is 
allowed ¢ 

Mr. Favetu. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. But you do not have to devote your full 
time to the job ? 

Mr. Favewu. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. You can devote time to your own posi- 
tions, your own industries or your own businesses ¢ 

Mr. Favewu. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. How much time does this job involve? 

Mr. Favetu. It involves a great deal of time, and it is pretty hard 
to measure that because we are maybe not always in the office, but 
nevertheless it requires more time than it does in our own business. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have a full-time office set up to 
take care of the situation ? 

Mr. Favetu. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. How many employees do you have in that 
oftice ? 

Mr. Favetx. At the present time we have one. 

Representative Cuuporr. A stenographer ? 

Mr. Favety. Yes, and we are about to hire another employee. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are those employees received by certi 
fication by the Civil Service Commission ? 

Mr. Favetu. No. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. They are purely people that you pick to 
work there? 

Mr. Favetu. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. How much do you think the overall cost 
of this job that you have will be when it is finished ? 

Mr. Faveti. How much will be the cost of it ? 
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Representative Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Faveti. I would say a fraction of 1 percent of the appraised 
value of the reservation. 

Representative Cuouporr. How much do you think that will be? 

Mr. Faveti. The appraised value? That is just a guess, but I 

hink it will run between $60 million and $80 million. 

 Renssceutative Cuuporr. And, of course, the Indians pay for it? 

Mr. Favetu. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. It is taken out of their income under the 
agency management program ? 

Mr. Faves. That is right. 

Representative Crruporr. There is quite a bit of controversy over 
this act, is there not? 

Mr. Favetu. Yes, there certainly is. 

Representative Cuuporr. There are 2 groups, 1 in favor and 1 

eainst it? 

Mr. Favetx. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is it true that they are all in favor of 
it, but they do not like the way it is set up; they would like to have 
some of the procedures changed ? 

Mr. Favextu. I am not prepared to say that. That is a very dif- 
ficult question to answer at this time. 

Representative Cuuporr. I presume that we are going to hear from 
representatives of both groups and they will probably tell us how they 
feel about the thing later on. 

Do you have any further questions, Mr. Lanigan? 

Mr. Laniean. I have two. 

You stated that you thought there might be some legislative changes 
that would be desirable, but that you were not prepared to state what 
recommendations you make at this time. What has led you to think 
that some legislative change is desirable ? 

Mr. Favett. In a close study of the law and trying to apply it to 
the situation. Do you want to have me stipulate some of the changes 
that should be made? 

Mr. Laniean. Just give us an idea as to what difficulties you have 
encountered to make you feel that changes are in order ? 

Mr. Favert. I do not think this termination can be brought about 
in the time stipulated in the act. Menominee has the same trouble. 
They have to have an extension of time. 

Mr. Laniean. Are there any other difficulties ? 

Mr. Favetu. I think there will be others. 

Mr. LanicAn. Will you give us some idea as to what you are antici- 
pating ? 

Mr. Favetx. I would rather not until we are prepared to make a 
definite statement. 

Mr. Lantcan. I have just one other question. I was not quite clear 
on this. You said you had a stenographer and a clerk working in your 
office. Are they paid by you three, or are they paid by the tribe? 

Mr. Favetu. They are paid by the tribe. 

Mr. Lantean. That is all I have. 

Representative Cnunorr. Is this stenographer a man of a woman? 

Mr. Faverti. A woman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is she an Indian? 

76321—56—pt. 1——1T 
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Mr. Fave. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Phillips, I understood you to say tliat 
you were in the automobile business as well as other businesses? 

Mr. Puuutres. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And the Indians buy automobiles, som, 
of them ? 

[ am just asking a broad, general question. 

Mr. Puuxuires. Certainly. 

Representative Horrman. There is no criticism about it, and the 
reason I asked the question, Mr. Chairman, is that I have noticed in 
the press recently very severe criticism of any individual, business 
or professional man, who is successful if he took a Federal job. Usu 
ally he is asked to resign or there is some objection to confirming 
him in the Senate. I just wanted to put on the record my thought, 
unimportant as it may be, that even though a man may be successfu 
in a profession or a business, he can still be honest and deal fair]; 
with the Government. That was all. . 

Representative Cuuporr. I agree with you, Mr. Hoffman, except 
in this particular case this is a job which is given to these gentlemen 
by the Secretary of the Interior, paid for by the Indians; and the) 
have no choice or no representation on this. 

Representative Horrman. You voted for the law, did you not? 

Representative Cuuporr. I surely did. 

Representative Horrman. If there is any criticism—— 

Representative Cuuporr. Let me say this to you, Mr. Hoffman 

Representative Horrman. I assume I did too. 

Representative Cuuporr. 1 presume that there was very little con 
troversy on this bill. I do not think there was very much of a fight 
in the Congress, but, of course, since I came out here and am learning 
a few things and even the administrators of this law say that it is 
not such a good law and it ought to be changed in 3 or 4 places, it in- 
terests me. That is why we came out to have these hearings was to 
change laws and make reports to the Congress. I am not ashamed 
to say that I voted for a law about which I have changed my mind, 
or a law that I think should be changed. 

Representative Horrman. We never did write a perfect law. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will never write one either. 

Representative Horrman. No. That is why they are getting new 
Congressmen all the time. 

Mr. Faveti. May I make the statement that our selection by the 
Secretary was approved by the executive committee of the tribal 
council. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I do not think that there is anybody criti- 
cizing your selection or the work you are doing. All we are trying 
to do is to get the facts, and we hope that you will administer the 
law in the best possible way. We know that some of the things that 
you are going to tell us about this law we would never know if it were 
not for you; and, if there are changes needed, I am sure the Congress 
will change it and try to be fair to everyone involved. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I was not critical and 
I am sure that you were not. I am calling attention to the general 
atmosphere now, that, with an election coming up, if anyone has been 
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in business and has been successful and then takes a Government job, 
he is subject to criticism. That was all. 

Representative Cuuporr. | am sure that we are just a factfinding 
body and we are here to get the facts. We are very appreciative of 
your giving us the facts. 

Are there any further questions? 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


STATEMENT OF BOYD JACKSON, MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
KLAMATH INDIAN TRIBE 


eer. Cuuporr. Is Mr. Boyd Jackson in the room, please? 
Mr. Jackson, would you come up and take the witness chair ? 

W ould you identify yourself for the record ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Boyd Jackson, and I am 
a member of the executive committee of the Klamath Tribe. 

Representative Cuuporr. [ wonder if you would try to keep your 
voice up. We have quite a crowd here. I am sitting only 6 feet from 
you and I am having difficulty in hearing you myself. I think that 
what you have to say will be of interest to eve rybody in the room and, 
if you speak a little louder, we would appreciate it. 

Mr, Jackson. ‘Thank you. Should I repeat myself previous 4 

Representative Cuuvorr. I think you might identify yourself again. 

Mr. Jackson. I am a member of the Klamath Tribe, an enrolled 
member of the Klamath Tribe, an official. I am a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Klamath Tribe, and I appear here now not 
authorized to appear for one faction or the other, other than that it has 
been agreed between a few of us that I should take the initiative at this 
hearing and submit to you the thinking and feeling that a good many 
of us share with reference to the procedure and application of the law 
that we are trying to get ourselves adjusted to at this time. 

Should I proceed ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes; you may proceed. 

Mr. Jackson. I have submitted to the committee a number of points 
with regard to Public Law 587. I did not feel that I could cover all 
of the topics and points that I have raised. However, I felt that these 
points should be raised and be a matter of record for your informa- 
tion as they may develop in the course of the attempts that will be 
made to mete out the purposes of the law. 

Mr. Chairman, may I at this point briefly summarize the ifs and ands 
that happened during the course of time up to the time that this bill 
was finally passed into law. 

The question of appraisal of the assets of the Klamath Tribe has 
been something that has been before our people for a good many years; 
and as early as 1913 and 1914 the matter of final settlement was first 
approached ; and that had to do with the appraisal of the reservation 
and the closing of our rolls. 

When that was finally set aside, a bill was immediately introduced 
proposing a final roll. The purpose of that bill was to also appraise 
the reservation and take care of the question of enrollment of member 
ship. Such a bill was finally passed in 1933, and vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Following that time, other bills were introduced, such as the incor- 
poration bill, and a bill known as the liquidation bill was introduced in 
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1945, to which we objected and which we opposed, and the same bil] 
was reintroduced at the following session of Congress known as 
5. 1222 and to which we are still opposed. 

During August of 1947, the Senate committee was asked to visit this 
reservation and give us a dressing down as to our conditions and 
circumstances regarding the matter of whether or not we were in posi- 
tion to take care of the matters of liquidation. 

I maintained that we were not prepared and that educationally 
we were shy of the various needs that we would have to be qualified 
for in order that we could operate an organization the size of our 
reservation. I think and I believe that the results of that investigation 
confirmed my position that we were educationally unfitted to take care 
of the business required by our organization. 

The question that was raised at the conclusion of the hearings at 
that period was as to my thinking as to how long I felt it would take 
us to reach a point where I felt that we could probably meet the mat- 
ter of having the Federal services terminated. 

At that time I mentioned that I felt it would take from 15 to 20 
years, and even at that I do not believe I gave ourselves enough time. 

However, following the matter of the liquidation bill being set aside, 
we then decided that the question of members wanting to withdraw 
from the membership of the tribe should be given some chance of 
so doing. The result of that was the introduction of a voluntary 
withdrawal bill which was designed to appraise the reservation, close 
our rolls, and permit the members, as they would elect for themselves, 
to withdraw from the tribe, and pay to them their appropriate organi- 
zational shares, whatever the appraisal would finally bear out to an- 
swer such a question. 

We had such a bill before Congress for over 3 years and during 
that period of time we were unable to get a report from the Depart- 
ment. While we were struggling and attempting to get a report on 
the voluntary withdrawal bill, Joint Resolution 108 was passed by 
Congress, and the result of passage of a Concurrent Resolution 108 
was that immediately the Secretary recommended that Federal serv- 
ices be terminated insofar as us Klamath Indians were concerned. 

My honest conviction with reference to the matter of Concurrent 
Resolution 108 is to the effect that, even though the matter of our 
treaty was mentioned in such a resolution, we had at no time been 
approached by the Secretary or any officials or departments of the 
Government to discuss with the Klamath Tribe the matter with ref- 
erence to our treaty of 1864 as to why the terms of that treaty should 
be set aside and abrogated. Without such meetings and discussions, 
we were forced to accept the present law known as Public Law 587. 

The other question that I have with reference to Concurrent Reso- 
lution 108 is that there were tribes of several States and individual 
tribes in various other States, mentioned as being tribes that were 
in the position of being ready to be released from Federal control; 
and where such findings were bad, that I never learned. 

The Klamath Tribe was one of the tribes that was mentioned in 
Concurrent Resolution 108, and we have nothing of record where we 
have had any discussions or meetings with any governmental divi- 
sions or bodies to show that we had agreed and had said that we were 
prepared to abrogate the terms of our treaty and also withdraw from 
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the supervision of the Federal Government. Those things were absent 
and they have never been brought to light. 

I feel that insofar as the applic ation of what was intended in Con- 
current Resolution 108 was of too hasty a nature, with that in mind, 
| for one met with the Governor of our State here as to his feeling 
regarding the move to terminate Federal services, as to whether or 
not they would be in a position to take us over and have us as a part 
of the State fund or whatever it might be. The position taken at that 

ime was such that they felt that the vy could not step into the picture 
and not on any immediate basis, but that they would want to step 
nto the picture on a more gradual, balanced basis so that they could 
feel their way and have an idea that they were working toward some- 
thing that would work and keep the Klamath Tribe as a going or- 
vanization and not destroy the reservation. They did not feel that 
they were in a position to buy outright the timber holdings of us 
Klamath Indians, and the result was that a bill was drafted, but 
that bill was never discussed by the Klamath Tribe. They had asked 
that a term of some 9 years be given in order to work out an orderly 
withdrawal from Federal supervision. 

This thinking and feeling on the part of the State, I always felt, 
was something “that gave us a chance to finally assume the burdens 
that we would have to bear as any other going organization. 

The question of taxes was one of the things that has been the out- 
standing question before my people. We have never been assessed 
taxes with reference to our tribal holdings and, when that item was 
gone into with the county and the State forces, the tax item alone, 
from the tribal standpoint, would run us around $200,000 a year, 
and that would not have anything to do with our private allotment 
of land holdings; nor would that have anything to do with the matter 
of capital gains tax. These were the things that stood out as some- 
thing that we could not foresee as to how it would work out. 

With that in mind, it was one of the reasons why the Governor of 
our State felt that we and they should be given time in which to ad 
just ourselves to come under the impact of the taxload that I men- 
tioned. The matter of taxes has been one of the drawbacks regarding 
the thinking on the part of my people in this withdrawal movement. 

We feel that this phase of our severance of Federal supervision 
is a step that should not be lightly looked upon. It is something 
that the Federal Government itself had never taught us to assume or 
to do. No taxes were paid by them for us insofar as we were con- 
cerned. 

I objected to the matter of termination on the ground, as I previ- 
ously stated, that we were educationally unfitted to operate the several 
and various functions of the organizations that we would be obliged 
to operate. We would have to hire people to act as our business man- 
agers. Had we the foresight and insight of the matter of knowing and 
judging the people that could do a good job for us, and what would 
it cost us? Those are some of the questions that cropped up. But we 
were never, as I said, given a chance to probe into these things since 
the matter of the abrogation of our treaty was never brought to us for 
discussion as to why the feeling was that we should get out from under 
the terms of our treaty. 

We always felt and probably always will that when our forefathers 
entered into the treaty of 1864 they did it with the feeling that they 
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were doing something for the preservation of themselves and thei: 
people. They ceded the lands that they owned or occupied by right of 
might. These they were finally forced to cede and reserve to then 
selves, and to us now, what is now known as the Klamath Reservation. 

The question is now that, inasmuch as the law provides that the 
Klamath Tribe bear all the expenses to take care of the withdrawal 
movement, I have believed that all along to be unsound; that, when 
we entered into our treaty, we ceded some 12 million acres of land to 
reserve 1 million acres for ourselves. 

How much money did the Federal Government pay to us for th 
lands that we ceded to them? I have been unable to find any such 
records to show as to why we should now be asked to meet something 
that we did not ask for. 

The reason I use the word “we” is that I have quite a number of 
people who believe that we should have and continue our reservation 
as far as possible. 

I might say at this point that, as long as the reservation remains 
closed to the outside public, I believe that we would have no questions 
to ask in the matter of terminating Federal supervision; but since 
the powers that be during the period of 1917 got behind the policy to 
give to us Indians our free passes—and these were issued right and 
left—the result of that was that in a relatively short time over 
100,000 acres of our land went out of our ownership, and that was the 
key to the opening of the door of the Klamath Reservation. Had that 
not happened, I do not believe there would be any question but what we 
would be able to take care of and operate our own business. 

Yes, I was a member of the delegation that appeared before Con- 
gress and was also involved in the “amendments that were proposed 
to the Senate bill, and we were not given the time that it would take 
to discuss the various sections and phases of the bill so that we could 
come up with something that we felt would stand up and work. ‘The 
time that we were given to discuss the bill was less than 1 day prior to 
the adjournment of the particular session of Congress. 

[f any group of citizens other than ours could do a better job in 
this, I would like to have seen it. We were forced to do things, I 
believe, that we otherwise would not have done. For instance, we had 
introduce a special bill asking for a small sum of $250 per capita pay- 
ment as a special bill, and, without any discussions with us, the dele- 
gation—such a bill was merged into the termination bill, which I do 
not believe was a fair thing to do. 

It makes me feel that 1t was a come-along, and, knowing that my 
people needed the money, I had to go along with it. 

The act, Public Law 587 as it now is, represents something in the 
way of a salvage move. That was the best we could do under the spur 
of the moment and, with the distinct understanding that if and when 
we came to points in the law, that we would be permitted to come in 
and offer amendments, and with that understanding, I agreed to the 
terms of the present law. 

The selection of the men and the specialists was one of the things 
that was sort of a bolt out of a clear sky, since we were under the 
impression that the selection of management specialists would be of 
men who had trustee experience. We felt in terms that our organiza- 
tion needed the services of trustees of wide experience in order that 
we may have the benefits of their background as such trustees. 
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However, it did not work out that way. We were finally advised 

it the men who were before you here were the men who had been 

lected by the Secretary. These men appeared before the executive 

mmittee. I led the interrogation of these men. They admitted that 

hey knew nothing about Indian problems other than, as they have said 
e, as they have ‘expl: uined as to their background. 

Tomei r, the one thing that was borne out by these men was some- 

ng that I felt would be to the advants ge of the Klamath Reserva- 

on to be held intact, and that was if section 5 was carried out as set 

t in the law it would destroy the economy of the reservation. It 

ould go to retard the economy of those members withdrawing from 

embe ship of the tribe. 

Since those views were expressed by the present management spe- 

ilists, I endorsed their thinking, since their thinking fell in line 

th what I thought and what I stood for, which was to hold the 
Klamath Reservation intact since, without that it was held intact, that 
t could not operate as an economy for my people. 

We have done everything we can to assist them in their progress 
toward getting the machinery set up for the appraisal, since the matter 
of ap pr aisal is the question that must be had before we can determine 

s to whether or not the matter of electing to withdraw or electing to 
become a shareholder in an organization would be something that 
would be a matter of fact. 

The question that crops into mind I do not believe would be any 
information to you Members of Congress. For a number of vears 
past you have on occasion known there have been bills introduced time 
after time known as the competency bill. Whether or not such a bill 
has ever been passed into law, that I do not know. The present act, 587, 
lacks the point as to how the management specialists or anybody else 
s going to go about getting the matter of competency taken care of. 
There are several provisions of the present act which, I believe, should 
be amended before it can work. 

We believe, according to past practice, that sustained yield forestry 
management would be the logical procedure to follow insofar ¢s our 
forestry assets are concerned. We realize and feel that we understand 
that, in order to take care of any sharp decline in our income from our 
forest resources, we must do things to develop our other potentials 
that we do have on our reservation. That, we believe, is based on the 
same principle that the county government has had to go through with 
the number of mills that were operating here years ‘back spelling a 
good thing for the Klamath Basin, but those mills pulling out of this 
basin caused the county government and State government to look 
into other fields to develop in order that they might continne their 
economy. 

That same problem is to be faced by us Indians if we are going to 
do something about operating an organization that is going to take 
care of our business in the event that we should choose to attempt to 
continue as a going organization. 

There are several disturbing points with reference to the present law. 
One of them is the matter of our subsurface rights. They have given 
us 10 years in which to finally do something about our subsurface 
rights; and they have given us 15 years with reference to our water 
rights; and they have given 4 years, August 13, 1958, in which to ter- 
minate all Federal services. 
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How is this going to work out? If we are terminated by August 13 
1958, and our subsurface rights are still hanging fire and our wate; 
rights are still hanging fire, how are these things to be eventually 
worked out ? 

Those are some of the questions that continue to come back to us. 

Has the Federal Government finally done its duties with reference t: 
us as the wards of the Government. 

We have now a suit against the United States Government with ref- 
erence to our boundary case. What is going to happen if such a case 
is not finally adjudicated prior to August 13, 1958? How are thes 
things to be handled ? 

I cannot for the life of me see how we are going to answer these 
several questions that are not bound in the termination period of 
August 13, 1958, in order that my people have some semblance to con- 
tinue to receive the benefits that we have been educated to look for- 
ward to. 

Our per capita payments of $800 a year have been something that 
we have been educated to look forward to. If our timber operations 
cease in August 1958, what is going to take care of the various things 
that the Federal Government has taught us to look forward to, and 
trained us to? 

It has been said by a Member of Congress that they taught us to 
walk, and I wondered what direction have they taught us to walk; 
and when that same question is evaluated we find that we have been 
trained to walk on a level that is beyond and above what is known 
as the ordinary standards of living. We think that these questions 
must be answered in order that we continue to function and avoid an 
out-and-out chaos that will happen when August 13, 1958, rolls around 
if our contracts of timber sales should come to an abrupt, halt and 
there is no way in which we are to continue to do something about 
our subsurface rights and do something about our water rights | that 
we think we hold and we think are of value not only to ourselves but 
to the entire country. 

I believe that, according to the surveys that have been made, our 
waters here constitute an important factor with reference not only to 
the economy of the basin and adjacent area but to the country. 

With these things in mind, I have been of the feeling that you ap- 
pearing here at this time may have been a godsend and may prove that 
it is such, if and when we come to you with our problems seeking 
amendments to this law; that this survey that you are now making 
will be of such a nature that you will have records of information, 
dealing with the things that apply directly to my people; and, with 
this thought and feeling in mind, I felt that and hope that you find 
during the survey the things that will lead to what our timber poten- 
tials mean to the people of the Northwest, and us Indians included. 

Mr. Chairman, I could sit here the rest of the day and go into an- 
other day and still cry on your shoulder, and probably not get over 
to you the things that I believe are paramount in this most vital thing 
that we are now confronted with with reference to the application of 
the present law. If there are any questions that the committee would 
want to ask, 1 would try and answer them. I am not going to say that 
I am going to answer them, but I want to make it clear that this 
Klamath Reservation up here is what is known, what I have been 
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taught by several organizations in their respective fields regarding 
wildlife, as a habitat. This reservation is a habitat of us Indians. 

There is one other thing that I would like to get over to the com- 
mittee and that is this: To a good many of us Indians, the Klamath 
Reservation has been the goose that has laid the golden egg, and we 
think it should continue to lay that egg; but, with this termination 
period staring us in the face, it creates a question as to how we are 
voing to go about to save the old goose. I believe that same goose has 
proven to be a good share of the economy of this town, and to have 
anyone say that we should lop off the head of that goose, we do not 
think it is the thing to do. It means that we not only can take care of 
ourselves, but we may be able to save ourselves and keep ourselves away 
from being direct charges of the State and the county governments 
with reference to relief and other aids that we know we are now taking 
care of at our own cost. 

The matter of taking care of the costs of withdrawal, I again re- 
peat, I believe should be a duty of the Congress to extend us that aid 

n order that we might be enabled to function as a going organization. 

We think that we have a home. It has been home to us and has 
heen set aside as home for our people. It has been created, as I said, 
by our forefathers and for a purpose and for a reason. It is our 
heritage. It should not be lightly looked upon. 

The matter of the survey being made now regarding the economic 
units to our timber will, I believe, take care of the matter of the dis- 
position of our timber as we go along, and I do not believe that it 
would in any way deny the right of competitive bidding to the organ- 
izations, large or small. If the plans as practiced in the past have 
proven that it can go on indefinitely, then we would want to continue 
to have this reservation as our home indefinitely. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Jackson, I understand that counsel 
for the committee and probably committee members want to ask you 
some questions. We are going to recess now for lunch until 1: 30. 
Would you be back promptly at 1:30 so that we can start? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittees will be in recess until 
1:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:14 p. m., the subcommittees recessed to recon- 
vene at 1: 30 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Representative Crruporr. The subcommittees will be in order. 
Is Mr. Jackson here? Will you take the witness chair again, Mr. 
Jackson. 


STATEMENT OF BOYD JACKSON, MEMBER, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
KLAMATH INDIAN TRIBE—Resumed 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have questions? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jackson, you were the official delegate for the Klamath Tribe to 
participate in certain joint hearings that were held by the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs back in 1954? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 
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Mr. Cozsurn. Could you recall your testimony at that time as to the 
termination bill ? 

Mr. : ACKSON. Not word for word. 

Mr. Corurn. What I am referring to then, if I may refresh your 
memory, is this: You were talking about your treaty rights and, after 
discussing that, you said that the proposed bill—and the proposed bil] 
was the one thi it was finally enacted into law and because Public Law 
587—referring to that bill you said that “The Secretary has 
drafted. * * *.” Did you mean by that that the present law was 
drafted in bill form by the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Cosurn. Did that bill meet with your approval at that time? 

Mr. Jackson. It met with our approval subject to conditional 
amendments. 

Mr. Cosvurn. Did you offer those conditional amendments? 

Mr. Jackson. I filed them with the committee. They were never 
discussed with me by the committee. 

Mr. Cosurn. Were they accepted by the committee ? 

Mr. Jackson. They were accepted to the extent that they are now 
on file. 

Mr. Cosurn. I mean did they ever become a part of the legislation. 

Mr. Jackson. No. 

Mr. Cosurn. The $250 per capita payment, that part, did? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Was that the only part that did? 

Mr. Jackson. The other feature of it was the closing of the rolls. 

Mr. Copurn. And they accepted that ? 

Mr. Jackson. And the appraisal of the reservation. 

Mr. Cosurn. To refresh your memory further, during those same 
hearings on April 19, 1954, according to your statement, you said this: 

We are proposing under the present Federal termination bill to set up plans 
when put in authority and in operation will permit those members that want to 


withdraw from this tribe to have the right and privilege which they are asking 
for * > © 


Then I am going to skip. 


We are in accord with that view as far as they are concerned and will do our 
best after they withdraw to carry on the business and management of the 
Klamath Tribe. 


Is — still your feeling ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is still my thinking and feeling; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cosurn. Your objection to the act goes to the speed with which 
termination is being contemplated, is that it ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Cosurn. What would you think would be a reasonable time 
within which termination should occur ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, that is a pretty hard question for me 
to answer. 

Mr. Costrn. Would you say 10 years, 15 years or 20 years? 

Mr. Jackson. I would still be inclined to hold to my previous 20- 
year position. 

Mr. Cosurn. Twenty years from now ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would say 15 years from now. 

Mr. Cosurn. With your knowledge of conditions on the reserva- 
tion and the Indians themselves, if this question were put to the In- 
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dians on the reservation as to whether they wanted to take their pro 
rata share of the tribal assets and withdraw or would they prefer to 
remain and go under some sort of corporate entity, what would be the 
results, in your honest opinion, as of this time ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is a difficult question, for the fact that I for 
one would not be able to give you a plausible answer unless I knew 
on the sheet before me that my proportionate share was worth so 
much in money, and over on the other hand I had a plan which would 
mean that, if adopted and accepted by ourselves, that it had feasible 
possibilities of us carrying on as we have done in the past. 

Mr. Copurn. To el: trify that, let me ask you this: Assuming that, 
say, 60 percent of the Indians voted to accept the money, and the 
remaining 40 percent voted to stay under a corporate entity of your 
own choosing, would there be sufficient assets left which would per- 
mit that corporate entity to continue? Is that not one of the fears 
that you expressed in your statement, that there would not be sufli- 
cient timber and land to support that kind of corporate entity ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think that was what I had reference to in my prior 
statement this morning. It would depend largely on the number of 
our members that would want to withdraw and, if it comes to the 
point where we must sacrifice and plunk all our money for it to pay 
off the drawing members, then, if the majority is for withdrawal, 
then there would be not too much purpose in the minority attempting 
fo carry on. 

Mr. Conurn. Your answer then is that if, say 51 percent withdraw, 
the remaining 49 percent of the assets would not be sufficient to main- 
tain this corporate entity program, is that correct ? 


Jackson. 1 would want to see a larger percent wanting to with- 
draw than 51. 
Mr. Cosurn. I know, but suppose that they did. If 51 percent 


1} 


did withdraw, could the other 49 percent support a corporation or 
some other legal entity ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. That would depend entirely on whether or not it was 
possible to secure moneys from the Federal Government or other 
sources with which to attempt to carry on and hold the reservation 
intact. 

Mr. Conurn. In other words, the same supervision and manage- 
ment by the Federal Government as presently exists would have to 
apply to that remaining 49 percent, in addition to whatever other 
body you set up? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Copurn. I guess that is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. Lantean. I am not quite clear on the way the appointment of 
the management experts was presented to the tribal council. Were 
they se lected and given to you for approval, or just how did it come 
about that you were brought into the selection ? 

Mr. Jackson. The original plan with reference to the selection of 
management specialists was the job that the Commissioner was to 
follow through on, and at that time it was the idea and feeling that 
three men with wide trust experience would be the kind and caliber 
of men that would be selected for the job. Since such talent was not 
available, nor would they serve, evidently the thinking then was to 
select some members of the State to take over such a job. That pro- 
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cedure was not known to us until the selection was made and the men 
referred to us for questioning. 

Mr. Lanican. Then at the time that you appeared in Washington 
and testified on the bill, was it your impression that men with trust 
experience were going to be selected ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanican. Were you consulted in advance of the selection of 
the present experts? And by you, I mean the Tribe. 

Mr. Jackson. We were not. 

Mr. Lanican. What sort of action did the Tribal Council take to 
indicate that they went along with this selection ? 

Mr. Jackson. I will put the answer in this way: When the men were 
selected, I felt that I had a job to do to fight them, but when they 
declared their position with reference to wanting to do everything 
in their power to have the reservation remain intact as it then was, 
I decided that they were singing my tune and I would go along with 
them. 

Mr. Lanican. I think that somewhere in your testimony you men- 
tioned, that starting, I believe, around 1917 or thereabouts, there was 
a move to issue fee patents to Indians on the reservation. Am I cor- 
rect in that? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanican. About how many fee patents were issued to the Kla- 
math Tribe? 

Mr. Jackson. I could not definitely answer that, except that there 
were in the neighborhood of some 100,000 acres of land that were fee 
patented at a cost to our Indian ownership. 

Mr. Laniean. On the fee-patented land, could you give us any esti- 
mate as to how much is owned by Indians at the present time? 

Mr. Jackson. Of fee-patented lands? 

Mr. Laniean. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. That I could not say. 

Mr. Lanican. Would you guess it as, say, more or less than a half 
ora quarter? Could you just give us a general estimate ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, I could not give you any answer on that that 
maybe could come anywhere near what the question calls for. 

Mr. Lanican. Would you say that a fairly large number have dis- 
posed of their patented lands? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Laniean. You would not want to guess what proportion it is? 

Mr. Jackson. No, I would not, other than that there is consider- 
ably over 100,000 acres now—total. 

Mr. Lanican. What do you mean by “over 100,000 acres”? 

Mr. Jackson. That were fee patented and gone out of Indian owner- 
ship. 

Mr. Lantcan. Completely ? 

Mr. Jackson. Completely, yes. 

Mr. Lantcan. I think that is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuvorr. Mr. Jackson, I just want to ask you a 
question or two. Did I understand you rightly, in boiling down your 
testimony, that you were dissatisfied with the members appointed as 
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management spec ialists and that you felt that they did not have the 
bro: ad ( trust experience necessary to do the job? 

Mr. Jackson. No, Mr. Chairman. The point at issue upon their 
appointment depended on the policy that they decided to pursue: 
Whether they would want to carry out the law as written or whether 
they would want to do something that would tend to have the reserva- 
tion remain intact. That w asthe point at issue. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think you will agree that under the law 
it is the sworn duty of anybody who is connected with the Government 
to perform a function as required by law, to carry out the law as 
written even if they do not agree with the law; is that not true? 

Mr. Jackson. That is true to a point. ied the other factor that 
crops into the picture is, as was said this morning, that no law was ever 
passed that was perfect. Hence, regardless of whether I was a party 
to the present law, I still feel there are loopholes and bugs in the law 
that should have been taken out prior to its passage. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you think that, if the members of your 
tribe had been consulted and asked to give voice as to at least one mem- 
ber of this management specialists committee—that is, have you pick 
them or have somebody that you agreed would look out for your best 
interests—that you would have a better administration of the Termi- 
nation Act? 

Mr. Jackson. Don’t you think that such—— 

Representative Cuuporr. You can ask your question after you 
answer mine. You first answer my question and then you can ask me 
a question and I will be happy to answer it. 

Mr. Jackson. I would much prefer that it remain as is, with the 
three men acting as the management specialists, since the powers would 
then not be centered on any one person. They would have to agree. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am not criticizing the men who are do- 
ing this job now because I believe that they are tr ying to do the best job 
they can under the circumstances. The only thing I would like to 
know is, Do you think the job could have been done better, as far as 
satisfying the Indians is concerned, if they had appointed a man long 
active in Indian affairs, another man who had years and years of 
experience in the timber business, and, of course, the third man a land- 
management man ? 

Mr. Jackson. We had not given that too much thought since we 
had, as I said, agreed that three men should be selected from the trustee 
field. Hence, the matters then would rest with them so far as forestry 
and other factors were concerned. 

Representative Cuuporr. Then you said that either they did not 
have anybody or they could not get anybody. Do you mean to say 
that in the entire State of Oregon you cannot get men to do this job 
for $12,000 a year? Is it because there is not enough money? Or 
what is the reason for it ? 

Mr. Jackson. As I have been led to understand, men in the trustee 
field with wide experience would not scale down their services to any 
small amounts and they would not want to devote too much of their 
time. If they did that, then they would have to devote a great deal 
of their time to public service; and they did not want to do it. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Was it because they did not want to do it 
or because the money was not there ? 
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Mr. Jackson. The kind of money that they would expect was not 
there. 

Representative Cuuporr. Before these management specialists were 
appointed, did you ever discuss the matter with the Commissioner of 
Indian affairs as to who was going to be appointed ? 

Mr. Jackson. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. You never discussed this matter with Mr. 
Glenn Emmons who is Commissioner of Indian Affairs ? 

Mr. Jackson. Not other than as to the progress that he was making 
with reference to selecting the trustees in which he advised that he 
thought and felt he had three men in view whom he would contact 
shortly. Evidently that had not been done. 

Representative Cuuporr. To boil your objections down to a mini 
mum, you feel that maybe this is not the best law, but it is not too bad 
and it may work out. However, you feel that the cutoff date should 
be extended to a time in the future—maybe 10, 15, 20 years ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Representative Cuuporr. Other than that, you have no objection to 
the law as a basic law, except that there may be a few little quirks or 
things we could correct by amendments to it in the next Congress ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Representative Cuuvorr. Have you any questions, Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. No, thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any further questions? If 
there are no further questions, I want to thank you very much, Mr. 
Jackson. I want to say this to you: That I, personally, as chairman 
of the committee, appreciate your testimony. You have been very 
forthright and I know that you are trying to do a real, honest-to-good- 
ness job for your people. I think you should be commended for com- 
ing here and extending to this committee the benefit of all the knowl- 
edge you have in the affairs of the Indians of your tribe, on their reser- 

vation and their timber problems, and I want to say that what you told 
us will go a long way in helping us to make a report to Congress and 
make rec ommendations. T hs ank you, 

Mr. Jackson. I want to thank this committee for the privilege of 
allowing me to appear here and to give the testimony that I have. I 
deeply appreciate that. 

Representative Curuporr. Mr, Jackson, you left with the committee 
a speech outline. Do you want us to put this in the record ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; if you will, please. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think the act was very well digested, 
and I think it would be very well to have it in the record. 

Without objection, let it be permitted in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


SPEECH OUTLINE BY Boyp J. JACKSON 
SUBJECT : PUBLIC LAW 587 AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 


1. Give brief history of events leading up to final bill as adopted by Congress: 
A. Bill was compromise between withdrawal bill and other proposals. 
B. Bill was best that could be obtained at end of congressional session. 
1. We were told we could come back for necessary amendments by com- 
mittee members of Congress. 
2. Public Law 587 was not well understood by Indians. 
A. Group understanding of law. 
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1. Only few realize that law will end tribal benefits completely. 
2. Uncertainty of individual rights and benefits under law: 

(a) What will an individual receive—money, land, stocks, shares 
in tribal holdings? 

(b) How much? This is an unknown factor. 

(c) No one can now advise which course an Indian should cnose; 
to withdraw or not to withdraw. 

8. Many older members of tribe have no understanding of the law and 
believe they will continue to receive per capita payments. 
4. Many members of tribe are minors. 
5. Some members are incompetent mentally and for other reasons, sucn as 
old age and alcoholics. 
8. Mention that if Public Law 587 is carried out as written it will: 
A. Divide the reservation as follows: 
1. Withdrawal group. 
2. Remainder. 

(a) Incompetents. 

(b) Orphans. 

(c) Those who cannot choose for themselves or refuse to choose. 

(d@) Those who choose to remain. 

38. Property of reservation will be divided. 

(a) Part to be sold to pay withdrawing members. 

(b) Part to be retained in legal entity for remaining members. Will 
this part be sufficient to provide living income for remaining members? 

(c) Will withdrawing members receive sufficient income from share 
to provide living expenses? 

(d@) It should be noted here that withdrawing members will receive 
only pro rata share of sale price of lands set aside to be sold to pay 
withdrawing members when amounts reach $200,000 or more. Will 
members withdrawing be satisfied with this? 

B. Sale of large tracts of timber and lands will: 
. Tend to destroy market. 
2. Reduce Indians’ share by smaller return on sale price. 
3. Attract only large interests. 
Destroy sustained-yield plan now in operation. 
May bring feast and then famine. 
CG. W hs it would you do to change the law? 
1. Amend it to provide: 
(a) That the Indians as a tribal group or entity or specialists may retain 
Indian property, as it now is, intact. 
(b) Borrow money on long-term loans from Government to pay withdraw- 
ing members a stated share. 
(c) This plan would provide for orderly sale of property and sustained 
yield on timber as opposed to forced sale under Public Law 587 as written. 
4. Are Indians by education and training ready to take position in society with 
white brothers? 
A, No. 
1. Government present educational program. 
(a) Too late. 
(bv) Not long enough and should be continued for years beyond 1958 
B. Indians have no equal status. 
(a) Bank credit? 
(b) Commercial credit? 
(c) Business experience. (Only few have any at all.) 
(d) Indians have equal rights but not equal opportunities at present. 
©. Government’s duty to Indians and people of Oregon. 
1. That Indians be protected and not turned out in society before ready 
to meet conditions. 
2. To see that Indians do not become public charges. 
8. To see that Indians receive fair price for property sold. 
4. To see that Indians who remain in a group have a workable plan for 
making a living. 
D. Call attention to complaint by Indians that: 
1. Government should pay cost of ending supervision instead of charging 
Indians for same. 
2. That Government is attempting to avoid treaty obligations to deliver to 
and preserve to the Indians the property set aside by treaty as their reserva- 
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tion and are in effect destroying part of the Indian property by using Indians’ 
assets to pay liquidation costs. 


» 


3. That more time should be taken to end supervision and provide fo) 
Indian assimilation into business and industrial world. 

5. Mention that there is more than one faction on the reservation but t} 
one faction should not be permitted to destroy the other by its impatience 
wanting to sell off the property of the tribe. 

6. Mention that Public Law 587 did not clearly save and preserve Ind 
rights as to game and fishing and consideration should be given to amending 
the law to clearly state that these rights were intended to be preserved a 
that Public Law 280 which transferred jurisdiction to States should be amended 
to clearly state that Indian treaty rights are preserved to them as was intended 
by treaties. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Wade Crawford, please. Would you 
please identify yourself for the record and also have the gentlema: 
with you ide ntify himself. 


STATEMENTS OF WADE CRAWFORD AND LAURENCE WITT, 
KLAMATH INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. Crawrorp. Wade Crawford is my name. My address is Sta: 
Route, Chiloquin, Oreg. 

This is Mr. Witt, one member of our tribal committee. With you 
permission, Mr. C hairman, I would like to have Mr. Witt read ow 
statement. I have a little cold today. 

Representative Cuvuporr. You are not alone in that. Almost every 
one here has some such thing. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We will present our committee’s viewpoint betwee: 
the two of us. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may proceed, Mr. Witt. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I want to say that 1 hope you will excuse the typo 
graphical errors in our statement. We wrote the statement ourselves 
without any assistance from any attorney or from anyone. After the 
statement is submitted with the exhibits, I have some additional in- 
formation for the committee which I think will be helpful to your 
committee in deciding what you think is right regarding Public 
Law 587. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you proceed, Mr. Witt? 

Mr. Wirr. The statement is headed “To the Joint Committee on 
Federal Timber.” 

Mr. Chairman, the treaty between the Klamath Tribes and the 
United States Government was concluded October 14, 1864, and pro- 
claimed February 17, 1870. By Executive order the time has been 
extended without the knowledge and consent of the Indians. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has arbitrarily controlled the natural 
resources, and the tribal funds, and this situation is continuing. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has been liquidating the timber since 
from 1913 to the present date. From 1913 to 1933 the Bureau ex- 
ploited the Indian timber under contract which “guaranteed a sub- 
stantial margin of profit” to the lumberman. To verify this I offer 
for the record, the financial statement of the Forest Lumber Co. as 
exhibit I, which was an example of Indian Bureau timber contract 
policy. 

The official records disclose that the reservation timber paid for 
every sawmill, complete operation, including taxes. At least ten saw- 
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mills, with capital investments of millions of dollars were amortized 
at a profit under these contracts. 

The reservation timber has always been contracted in large units, 
which largely eliminated competitive bidding and confined the oper- 
ations to a few large lumber companies in the Klamath Basin. 

The reservation timber has not been cut for the sole benefit of the 
Indians, for their livelihood and education as the law provided. The 
record discloses that the timber was cut for the benefit of the lumber 
companies, to the tune of millions of dollars. The Klamath Basin re- 
ceived the major portion of the benefits, All of the administration 
costs have been borne by the tribal funds. Losses in beetle and over- 
matured timber, fire and windfalls, were the Indians’ losses because all 
the lumbermen paid for was the merchantable log. 

This is a brief summary of the activities of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs on the Klamath Reservation, under the heading of manage- 
ment specialists. 

Under Public Law 587, to terminate Federal supervision, et cetera, 
Secretary of the Interior McKay appointed three management special- 
ists, namely: T. B. Watters, Klamath Falls; E. G. Favell, Lakeview; 
and W. L. Phillips, Salem, to administer section 5 of Public Law 587. 

At this point I ask to have inserted in the record section 5 of the Act 
which outlines the duties of the management specialists, as exhibit II. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not think you have to offer that. I 
think that Mr. Jackson’s statement had section 5 in it and we have 
copies of it. We will note in the appendix that section 5 appears in 
Mr. Jackson’s testimony and we will not have it in twice. It will save 
us a few dollars of printing costs. 

Mr. Wirr. Very well, sir. Following the above insertion I submit 
for the record the annual budget of the management specialists, in the 
amount of $123,500, tribal funds, which is deposited quarterly in the 
First National Bank, Klamath Falls, Oreg. That would be exhibit 3. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I respectfully invite your attention to the amount 
of salary, $1,000 per month per specialist, plus all expenses, paid with 
tribal funds. 

For the record I submit a recorded discussion between the manage- 
ment specialists and the duly elected and official representatives of the 
Klamath Indians, and the management specialists. 

Mr. Laniean. Are you going to give us a summary of that? 

Mr. CrawForp. Yes, sir; just right now. 

The record discloses that neither Mr. Phillips nor Mr. Watters 
are familiar with timber. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just want to interrupt you. Since we 
are not putting section 5 of the act in, we are going to have to renum- 
ber your exhibits, so exhibit 4 will be exhibit 3 and exhibit 3 will be- 
come exhibit 2. As you give them to us, will you just cut one number 
off them. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I will do that, sir. That will be exhibit 3 then. 

Mr. Wrrr. The record discloses that neither Mr. Phillips nor Mr. 
Watters are familiar with timber, that they are not qualified to hold 
the positions they do. Proof of this is in Mr. Watters’ statement 
to the Indian Committee, composed of Mr. Crawford, myself and Mr. 
Seldon Kirk who is absent. 

76321—56—pt. 1——18 
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These are quotes: 


Mr. WATERS. Well, we will call the meeting to order now with Mr. Lawrenc 
Witt, Wade Crawford and Mrs. Crawford and we have asked Mr. Wilcox 
to come down for the reason that he might be able to answer some of the tech. 
nical questions in which he will not participate in except some technical ques 
tion that we might not be able to answer. He probably knows a whole lot mo: 
about timber than we do. There is a whole lot about it that I don’t know. So 
that is the reason Mr. Wilcox is here. 

Isn’t that an awful admission for a man to make, who is drawing a 
salary of $1,000 a month from tribal funds with all expenses, as a 
management specialist ? 

Mr. Phillips’ political activities in behalf of Secretary McKay 
should be investigated by the joint committee. Mr. Favell’s affilia- 
tions with the lumbermen in the basin as a timber broker should be 
investigated by the joint committee. Since the appointment of these 
three men all they have done is delay and stall the duties they were 
appointed to fulfill. ‘They have caused more hard feelings, confusion 
and division among the Indians, which behavior is jeopardizing the 
equities of the Indians. They have not been working with the duly 
elected and official representatives of the Indians. 

On January 18, 1955, the general council elected, by secret ballot, 
a three-man committee, namely Seldon Kirk, Laurence Witt and Wade 
Crawford to, and I am quoting— 
the said committee shall work when necessary, with the Department of the In- 
terior, with the management specialists, and with the State officials and the 


Oregon Legislature, and with all other Government departments and they shall 
have access to all of the tribal records— 


and so forth. 

On March 10, 1955, Mr. Watters made this statement in the Portland 
area Office, to wit: 

Mr. Warrers. One thing concerns us. Having the tribe get together. Who 
are we to consult with? Are there to be two or several tribal groups? We want 
one official group. It will have to be that way. Want one group to represent 
tribe. We must have full cooperation but we cannot operate when there are 
conflicting factions. We want to doa good job. Should give Indians and manage- 
ment specialists a chance. 

Mr. Watters and his committee and the Department were unwilling 
to accept the general council’s action which I have previously read. 
Thereupon Acting Secretary of the Interior, Clarence A. Davis sent 
the following directive to the members of the Klamath Tribe which 
I ask to have received as exhibit 4. I am bringing them down in 
number. 

Representative Cuuporr. We left one out. 

Representative Horrman. All right. 

Mr. Wirt. Here is the result of an election which was held pursuant 
to that exhibit on May 24, 1955. That would be exhibit 5 then. 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes, 

Mr. Wirr. The results of that exhibit, of course, were that the same 
three men were elected, Seldon E. Kirk, Laurence Witt, and Wade 
Crawford, substantiating the council’s decision.as before mentioned. 

The management specialists have not worked at all with the repre- 
sentative committee. That was the first and second. May I clarify 
those two exhibits? The first election was brought out to where any 
member of the tribe could vote for any individual of the adult, mem- 
bers of the tribe if they so desired; as you can see, a great compilation 
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,f names being submitted. The top 5 were then put up for an electorate 
ind the top 3 were chosen by secret ballot vote, of course, from the 
membership of the tribe then to represent them as the tribal commnit- 
tee under Clarence A. Davis’ directive. 
Representative Cuuporr. Do I understand that in the first election 
they could vote for anybody, and the second election w: as a runoff? 
\fr. Crawrorp. May I interject at this point, Mr, Chairman? That 
referendum was conducted in 18 different States aside from Oregon. 
We have members of the Klamath Reservation living in these 18 dif- 
ferent States, and I will give you the tabulation of the number of 
[Indians living in the different States with their children, and also 
he tabulation of the Indians living on the reservation, living in Ore- 
von, living in other States. I think it will be helpful to this committee. 
Representative Horrman. Would you tell us under what authority 
the elections are held ? 

Representative Cuuporr. I think you would be in a better position 

to tell us that, 

Mr. Crawrorp. It was under the direction of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Interior Davis. 

Representative Horrman. I know that, but who fixes the qualifi- 
cations of the electors ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The Secretary of the Interior’s office and the Indian 
oflice handle the election completely. They set up their own judges 

nd the election board, and handle the balloting from the he 
t o the allan tbe Latta) funds pay for it. 

Representative Horrman. Do they establish the offices, Mr. Chair- 
man, for which the candidates are to run ? 

[tepresentative Cuuporr. Yes. Let us read that exhibit. 

Mr. Wirr. I have a copy of it here. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have a copy of the regulations? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes, I do. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 
record. 

Mr. Laniean. I think it might be helpful if, when you give us these 
exhibits, you just give us an idea of what they are. 

Represer tative Cuvporr. Of course, we are not sitting here in an 
election contest. We are not making any rules. We presume that the 
people elected by the tribal commiitee to deal with the management 
specialists were those elected in accordance with law and in accord- 
ance with regulations, and were the duly elected representatives of 

the tribe. 

Mr. Laniean. I am sure that these two men are not complaining 
because they were elected. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think from the certification that they 
were duly elected. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Wrrr. I am submitting this for the record inasmuch as some 
individuals maintain there is no confusion on this particular point 
and I am inserting in the record the authority under which we were 
elected so that it will become a part of the minutes of the record and 
be seen by all who are interested. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Mr. Witt, it is not our problem to inter- 
fere or decide who your duly elected representatives are. We are hear- 
ng you because vou asked to be heard and we would hear any member 
of your tribe that cares to come forward and offer any comments or 


You do not need to put it in the 
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facts that we could properly use in our investigation; so that you ar 
not being heard because you are the tribal committee. We will hi 
7 in the tribe that wants to be heard, and the only requ 

» had were from your committee and from Mr. Jackson. We are 
very happy to hear both of you. 

Mr. Wrrr. We understand that, sir. I will continue here. 

The management specialists have not worked at all with the rep 
sentative committee because we refused to agree with their contr 
We also refused to agree to pay them $1,000 a month with all « 
penses. We also did not agree 100 percent with the “Invitation, B 
and Award—Appraisal of the P roperty of the Klamath Tribe, Ore 
gon.” Their entire attitude has been, “McKay is our friend and \ 
have the political power to do as we please.” And that is the manne: 
in which they have conducted themselves. 

lor the record I will insert at this point “office memorandum” dated 
August 19, 1955, compiled by E. E. Wilcox—Earle E. Wilcox, 
believe it is—forest supervisor, for the management specialists and 
approved by Secretary Me ‘Kay. 

The accompanying map, a part of exhibit 8 which we will probably 
have to reorient, shows that the reservation timberlands are sivided 
into 15 units containing volumes ranging from 80 million to 530 m 
lion. I will mark that as “Exhibit 7,” _T beliove. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is No.7. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirr. The general council 4 on record opposed to the sale of 
timber in large units. It is their decision not to sell more than 
million feet in a unit. The sale of large units will result in favo ritisn 
to the large companies, because it limits competitive bidding, whic 
will result in loss in economic values to the Indians. When the pr 
posed economic units were compiled and submitted to the Secretary, 
the decision of the Indians was known to the Secretary and the man- 
agement specialists, but the Indians’ decision was ignored by both. 

The forest lands should be sold in small units under competitive 
bid and placed on the tax roll. The Indians’ wishes should be com 
plied with, since the Klamath Reservation is their property. Let th 
forestry laws of the State of Oregon apply in their management. 
The people of the State of Oregon believe them to be good laws: 
otherwise they would have changed them. We ask for no special 
privileges, and we do not believe other citizens should have special 
priv ileges at our expense. 

We can no longer stabilize the economy in the Klamath Basin. 

Neither can we, as individuals, pay for sustained yield in the basin. 
It must be remembered at all times that the Klamath Reservation is 
no longer tribal property. Each enrolled member, under Public Law 
587, has an individual equity. We receive the stumpage price for the 
merchantable log. We are not in the manufacturing “business. 

For the fiscal year 1956 it will cost the Klamath Indians more than 

$641,500 for the following items: 
Agency budget $362, 000 
Council budget 50, OO) 
Management specialist budget 123, 500 
Anticipated budget by management specialists for timber appraising 


and cruising 
Attorney fees, and up 


100, 000 


Total 641, 500 
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The management specialists employed the Stanford Research Insti- 
tute at a cost of $12,500 to make a personal opinion survey, which 
was a waste of good money, had nothing to do with the duties of the 

inaugement specialists under existing law. It is going to be the duty 

f the Secretary of the Interior and the State courts to determine 

ho is competent or non compos mentis. 

That would be exhibit 8, I do believe. 

We are willing to make our fair and or contributions to the 

elfare of the State, acting as free citizens in a free and highly com- 
petitive society. We hope and intend to accomplish this, not under 
tyranny and bureaucracy as is now the case, but as citizens of this 

uuntry, Which we now are. At this point I emphatically state that 
as bee n pretty difficult for some of us to sit still and listen to the 
ults hurled at us, that we will become welfare charges on the State. 
Every man, woman, and child among us are some of the wealthiest 
people in the State. The estimated value of the timber is around $80 
million. Aside from this are other values, and the individual property. 

It is completely ridiculous for anyone to believe the hue and cry that 
we will become welfare charges, since the individual found to be in- 
competent or unable to manage his own business will be protected by 
the laws of the State of Oregon. 

Some radical, greedy, jealous, and prejudiced people are spreading 
this propaganda and doing all in their power to prevent the just 
idministration of Public Law 587, to prevent us from enjoying all of 
the rights and privileges of citizens which they enjoy. They would 
like to have the timber and grazing resources administered under a 
special privilege for their benefit. They would deprive us of the right 
to enjoy the same privileges they enjoy in the possession of their own 
property. 

False propaganda has been spread by Harold E. Fey throughout 
the Nation, in a publication, Indian Rights and American Justice, 
by the Christian Century Foundation, Mr. Fey stated in his article. 
among other things untrue, that— 
the champions of maintaining tribal status contend that they never favored the 
action taken by Congress, but that they were maneuvered into a position where 
they were misunderstood. 

To keep the official record straight, I shall refer to the testimony of 
Superintendent E. J. Diehl, beginning on page 220, part 4, of the 
joint hearings on S. 2745 and H. R. 7320 on the termination bill which 
is now Public Law 587, dated February 23 and 24, 1954. Mr. Diehl 
advised the congressional committee in four pages of testimony that 
numberous pro and con discussions on the bills were had on the reserva- 
tion with the Indians; and that several discussions were had with the 
county and State officials. The Indians sent the delegates to Congress 
with instructions to urge Congress to pass the bill. . The bill passed the 
Senate and was amended in the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, Friday, July 16, 1954. 
I have that. 

Representative Cuuporr. That will be exhibit 9. 

Mr. Wirr. I can quote from it as we go along here: 

Mr. Berry. Those are agreeable in every respect, Mr. Wilkinson? 


Mr. Wiixkrnson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is 
Glen A, Wilkinson and I am the attorney for the Klamath Tribe. 
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The amendments explained to you by Mr. Sigler have been agreed upon betwey 
the officials, Klamath delegates, and Mr. Wade Crawford who is representing 
some portion of the tribe, as I understand it, the people who wish to get out. 

I have nothing to add to what Mr. Sigler has said. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. The bill as amended, has the approval of your group? 

Mr. WILKINSON. Yes. 

I would like to offer this. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Witt, since that has already been 
printed as a congressional hearing, rather than offer the entire testi- 
mony into the ev idenc e, what we do is refer to it, and it is available to 
anybody who wants to read it. That is the way it will appear in the 
record. 

Mr, Wirt. All right. 

Representative Cuuporr. We try not to keep reprinting these things 
many, many times. It not only is expensive, but it makes the report 
take too much space, makes it very bulky and cumbersome and too 
Jong. 

Mr. Wirt. Very well, sir. 

The general council was again asked for any amendments or changes 
they wished to have made in the House, before final passage. There 
were none. The bill then passed the House and the Senate agreed 
to the amendments and the bill became Public Law 587, on August 
13, 1954. This proves beyond the shadow of a doubt there was no 

“maneuvering” or hasty action taken. 

I find upon investigation that the law firm of Wilkinson, Was 
ington, D. C. was employed by the delegates, Boyd Jackson and Ps Sse 
L. “Kirk, and again renewed July 13, 1954, by the executive commit- 
tee. On July 18, 1955, the law firm was paid the sum of $4,086 at the 
rate of $20 per hour, from tribal funds which belong to all of the peo 
ple enrolled. According to Mr. Wilkinson’s own statement he repr: 
sents Boyd Jackson’s group. My portion of the tribal funds is paid 
to Mr. Wilkineon without my consent and against my wishes. ‘The 
general council refused to renew the Wilkinson firm of attorneys, 
upon 3 or 4 different occasions in the last 3 years. But Mr. Jackson 
and the executive committee have ignored the general council act ion 
and the executive committee is upheld by the Commissioner and thie 
Secretary’s Office. 

The executive committee employed J. C. O’Neil, attorney, Klamath 
Falls, under a similar contract, to pay him $20 an hour. Mr. O’Neil 
submitted a claim for $4,093 which he failed to justify for and show 
where he was directed at all times by the executive committee accord- 
ing to his contract. 

I offer for the record a letter from Mr. Seldon E. Kirk, chairman 
of the general council, to Mr. J. C. O’Neil, dated ‘August 24, 1955, 
which is self-explanatory and which is marked “Exhibit 10.” 

Mr. Lanican. Can you just summarize that? 

Representative Cuuporr. It would be exhibit 9. Would you sum- 
marize it? Itis not very long. You might as well read it. 

Mr. Wrrr. All right, sir. With your permission, sir, that was em 
wrong thing. If you will mark this as the exhibit then, sir, I wil 
read that. That is the letter we referred to. 

Representative Cuvporr. Would you answer this question, Mr. 
Witt? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes. 
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Representative Cuuporr. You are having a quarrel with an at- 
torney by the name of O’Neil as to whether his fee should be paid. 
How does that bear any relation to our investigation ? 

Mr. Wirr. The point that I am coming to “ultim: ately or as soon as 
possible, will be to show that the Indians are being overridden by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs as far as their equities, individual equities, 
are concerned, as far as timberlands and various other resources, in- 
asmuch as they are not allowed, and are not being allowed, the full 
qualification of law, legal procedure, in maintaining their functions 
as they have in the past maintained them, and now, under existing 
Public Law 587, should maintain them under the law. I am going to 
show that the law is not only being overlooked but is being circum- 
vented by various means to where the Indians are not allowed their 
rights and privileges as citizens to speak for themselves, and those 
whom they have elected to carry out various functions are being ham- 

strung by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the management special- 
ists to the extent that they are not in the position to carry out the 
duties and functions for which they were elected to office. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you tell me how this letter brings 
that out? What I get from this letter is that you are objecting be- 
cause Mr. O'Neil is ¢ charging a portal-to-portal rate for his fees from 
the time he leaves his office to the time he gets back to his office. 

I do not want to prolong this thing ‘T cert: uinly have no objection 

to ee that letter in the record. We have plenty in the ree ord. It 

just does not seem to me that there is any reason for us getting into a 
hassle between you and your counsel as to what his charge is. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The purpose of introducing that as part of our testi- 
mony is that these attorneys, Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. O’Neil, are ren- 
dering their services to the executive committee, Mr. Jackson’s com- 
mittee, in carrying out Public Law 587, which I understand this com- 
mittee now is studying. We offer that to show you how the attorneys 
are being employed : .gainst the majority wishes of the Klamath Tribe 
io carry out the Termination Act. We point out the unfairness of it. 
We think this committee should be familiar with what is going on in 

carrying out Public Law 587, and who is taking part in it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Who hired this Mr. O'Neil ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The executive committee hired him. 

Representative Cuuporr. You have no objection to paying him, 
but you do not want to pay him portal to portal ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. As far as we are concerned, the majority of the 
Klamath Tribe refused to hire him, but the executive committee hired 
him, which is a minority group of the tribe. The general council in 
the meeting refused to hire him by a majority vote. 

Representative Cuuporr. This is a Jurisdictional dispute then? 

Mr. Crawror D. These attorneys are doing us a lot of harm because 
we have Mr. O’Neil here in Oregon and Wilkinson in W ashington, 
D. C., and between the two of them they have thrown us into this 
turmoil, and they are only representing one group of the members of 
the Klamath Tribe and we are all paying for them. 

Representative Cuuporr. What does that have to do with us? 

Mr. Crawrorp. You are interested in who is administering Public 
Law 587 and how it is being administered. 
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Representative Cuuporr. We are certainly interested, but, if your 
tribe cannot agree as to who should be counsel I do not think that we 
should get into who picks the counsel and who should pay him. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The majority of the Klamath Indians do not want 
them, but they are being hired to render their services here, which is 
affecting us. 

Representative Cuuporr. If I were your lawyer, I would tell you 
not to pay them and let them sue you and then you would find out if 
they have a legal right to collect. 


Mr. Wirr. W e tried that. 
Mr. Crawrorp. Unfortunately, we don’t have control of our tribal 


funds and the Commissioner, Mr. Emmons, and Secretary McKay in- 
sist upon paying them over our protests. 

Representative Cruporr. In other words, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs says that you have no right to pick your own lawyer. 
They are going to decide on the lawyers and what they are to be paid? 

Mr. Wrrr. Yes. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. May I ask something here ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Surely. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Witt, are you a lawyer? 

Mr. Wrrr. I am not a lawyer, sir. I am a Klamath Indian. 

Representative Horrman. Are you working for anybody other than 
yourself ? 

fr. Wrrr. I am working for the Klamath Tribe under the directive 
issued by Secretary Davis. 

Representative Horrman. This is a family fight and I cannot keep 
track of all the members. What I want to know is this, as suggested 
by Mr. Coburn, and I think it is a very pertinent question: Who has 
the authority to hire this Mr. O’Neil? 

Mr. Wirt. The Secretary of the Interior. 

Representative Horrman. How do you men come into it? 

Mr. Wirt. It is our money. 

Representative Cuuporr. The Secretary of the Interior is picking a 
lawyer whom they do not want to represent them, and they have to pay 
him. 
Representative Horrman. I pay taxes and Government officials 
spent it the way they want. They do not ask me. I do not see that 
they have any more equity thanI have. Ido not like it either, but how 
can this committee do anything about it ? 

Representative Cuuporr. They do not like it and they are appealing 
to us to have the regulation changed by law so that as can pick their 
own lawyer to represent them. 

Representative Horrman. They are airing their grievances. 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Wirr. Mr. Chairman, may I offer a bit more information? 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn tells me, as counsel for the 
Senate committee, that there is nothing in the law to the effect that 
you cannot hire your own lawyer, if you do not like this lawyer, and 


pay him out of your money. 


Mr. Wirt. Out of my own money. 
This is not a family squabble and I do not intend to make it a 


family squabble. I am bringing these points out in evidence to show 
that, under Public Law 587, e each individual Indian, man, woman, 
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and child, has an equity in the vast resources that comprise the Kla- 
math Reservation; undivided as yet, it is true, but still an equity 
that he may will and bequeath. He owns roughly, say, 1,000 shares 
of all of his resources of the Klamath Reservation. It is no longer 
a tribal matter. 

I have a document here which I will be glad to submit if neces- 
sary, but I think I can quote from the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs where he states that the right to approve tribal funds lies with 
the Secretary of Interior and cannot under existing law be delegated 
to the council. That is why, when you asked me that question, “T re- 
ferred you to the Secretary of Interior. He is the only one who can 
approve the expenditure of tribal funds. I have the letter over the 
signature of Glenn L. Emmons in which he so states. 

Representative Horrman. Then you are using us as a sounding: 
board to get at him ¢ 

Mr. Wirt. No, I would not say that. 

Re presentative Cuuporr. I think they are trying to say that that 
law is inequitable and it is not fair to scien them have a lawyer repre- 
sent the tribe that they do not want, and they would like us to change 
the law to provide that the executive council shall have the right to 
pick is own lawyers since they are paying for it. 

Mr. Wirt. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry. 

Representative Cuuporr. Or have some voice in that. 

Representative Horrman. We are both wrong. We do not know 
anything about it. I suggest that counsel for the Senate committee 
state the situation so that the audience will understand it and the 
record will be clear 

Mr. Wirr. Let me make myself clear on the subject, Mr. Chairman. 
Tam sorry that I have to disagree with you completely. 

Representative CuuporF. I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Cosurn. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Wirr. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would you explain the difference between the execu- 
tive committee which you represent—do you not? Whom do you 
represent ? 

Mr. Wirt. We are getting down to cases. 

Mr. Copurn. Are you here as an individual ? 

Mr. Wirr. No. You can call me an individual, but Mr. Crawford 
and I are here as representatives of the tribe in the capacity of a 

tribal committee elected rnder Clarence Davis’ directive. 

Mr. Cosurn. Where you are here as representatives of the tribe, 
where does the council come in? 

Mr. Wirr. That is composed of every adult of 21 years of age, the 
tribal council is, and those that are 18 and married. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is the tribal council? 

Mr. Wirr. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. You say that the tribal council cannot select its own 
attorney ? 

Mr. Wrrr. No, I made no such statement, sir. 

Mr. Cornurn. You said that the tribal council’s attorney was se- 
lected by Secretary McKay? 

Mr. Wirr. I must disagree with you. 
Representative Horrman. Tell us what you do mean. 
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Mr. Wirr. The attorneys referred to, Wilkinson and O’Neil, were 
selected by the executive committee, which is a subordinate body to 
the council. 

Representative Horrman. Subordinate to the council? 

Mr. Wirt. Subordinate to the council. 

Representative Cuuporr. The executive committee is elected by the 
council 4 

Mr. Wirr. From the constituency of the Klamath Tribe. That is 
right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. If you let us complete our statement, we will clarify 
that. . 

Mr. Wirr. I think it will be cleared up as we go along. 

Representative Horrman. You do not like what your boss tells you 
to do? 

Representative Cuuporr. They are for home rule. All of us are for 
home rule. 

Mr. Wirr. Mr. Hoffman, I do not like it when my boss takes my 
funds and spends them as he wants to. 

Representative Horrman. Is not your remedy to get a different 
council 4 

Mr. Wirr. I think our remedy would be to get a different boss. 

Representative Horrman. Why do you not fire that boss? 

Mr. Wrrr. We are going to try next election, sir. 

Representative Horrman. That is what [ thought. 

Representative Cuuporr. They have the same problem, Mr. Hoff 
man, that the people in the District of Columbia have. They do not 
like some of their bosses. Their bosses run their government for them. 
They tax them and they spend their money and they have no right to 
elect the people who are representing them. I think that they have the 
same problem and I think all of us basically are for home rule. 

Representative Horrman. They have the fattest payroll in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of any place in the United States and they are at all 
times squawking. 

Representative Cutporr. That may be true, but they should have 
the — to representatives to tax them. 

Wirr. May I continue with this? 

Recnonsntalive. Cuuporr. Mr, Lanigan has one question. 

Mr. Lanican. I just want. to say that I think that you are going a 
little bit too fast for those of us who are not fé amiliar w ith the prob lem, 
because you put in these documents without explaining to us their pur- 
pore If you can just explain each document as you go along, it will 
be a little less confusing. 

Mr. Wirt. I had intended to go through the thing and then refer 
back to the documents, but will be glad to take your suggestion and 
elaborate as I go along. 

Representative Cruporr. It will be easier for us to understand. 

Mr. Wirr. Mr. Chairman, I know this is almost incomprehensible. 
It has been for 90 years. 

Representative Cuuporr. This is very interesting to me. I come 
from Philadelphia where we have a small, half-acre reservation which 
is traditional from the time of William Penn. I am very happy to 
learn. 

Mr. Wrrr. I think, when we get into the meat of the thing, it can 
be resolved in a very short period. 
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Representative Crruporr. Let us get on with it because we want to 
vet through by 4 o’clock. 
Representative Horrman. I gathered so far that they do not like 
iat has been going on. 
Mr, Wrer. C orrect, absolutely correct. 
The executive committee never had authority under the constitu- 
m to handle the tribal funds and/or resources, and to ee 
approve expenditures of tribal funds; and under Public Law 587 
‘y have no such authority because such authority is in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Interior. He alone is responsible. 
[ offer as exhibit 9 the constitution and bylaws of the Klamath 
T ibe, the constitution and bylaws of the general council, and from 
the constitution I will quote article 10. May I quote article 10 be- 
fore submitting the constitution ? 
ltepresentative Cuuporr. You may. 
Mr. Wrrr (reading) : 
\rticdlee X. (F) One hundred eligible voters of the Klamath Tribe shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of any business, and the determination of 
matter, except as otherwise provided herein, shall be by a majority 


ite * 


This is our constitution and bylaws which provide for the regula- 
tory proceedings of the General Council which, as I have explained, 
is comprised of the adult members of the Klamath Tribe 21 years of 
age and over, and those 18 years old and married. That is our consti- 
tution and bylaws with which we transact our business, which is rec- 
ommended to the Secretary of Interior for his approval, which he 


may or may not approve; and from correspondence I now have the 
ndieation is from Clarence A. Davis’ directive that he is unwilling 
to recognize the General Council, the executive committee, or any 
other body or any group of individuals to represent the tribe except 
is shall be elected under his directive which you have in evidence. 

Representative Cuuporr. Has the Secretary of Interior approved 
your constitution and bylaws? 

Mr. Wirr. That is a good question. Iam not at all positive whether 
they have ever been approved. 

Representative Cuuporr. I notice here that it was adopted in gen- 
eral session the 3d day of February 1950, and here we are in No- 
vember, November 15, 1955. That is 2 long time to wait for approval 
or disapproval. 

Mr. Wirr. I think I can state without fear of contradiction that 
it has never been approved. 

Representative Cuuporr. If it has not been approved, it is not the 
constitution and bylaws. It is an unapproved document. 

Mr. Wirr. But the Secretary of the Interior has been spending our 
tribal funds under the recommendations made under this constitution. 

Representative CHuporr. And you want to say hie is estopped from 
refusing to adopt it? 

Mr. Wirt. I have not made that statement as yet. 

Representative Cuuporr. They are proposed bylaws as passed by 
your tribe, but never approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. Wrrr. I cannot say that they were not approved. I cannot say 
that they were. All that I can say that I do know to be a certain fact 
is that he has approved the expenditure of tribal funds upon the 
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recommendation of the general council operating under this existing 
constitution and bylaws. 

Representative Cuuporr. If he approved them when he received 
copy of them, you would get a letter from him saying, “I received 
them, they are in the process of being studied. I will let you know 
whether they are going to be approved,” and then you would receive 
a letter saying if they were approved or disapproved. 

Mr. Wrrr. I would think so. 

Representative Cuuporr. When you transmitted the constitution 
and bylaws of the general council to the Secretary of the Interior, 
did you ever receive a document acknowledging receipt of them, aj 
proving them, or disapproving them ? 

Mr. Wirr. There was never an acknowledgment of them approving 
the constitution, but they have received them, and the Secret: ry of 
the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs have permitted 
the Indians and the Indian Service to function under that constitution. 

Representative Cuuporr. You mean they accepted it orally; not by 
any writing ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes; that is right. That constitution never was 
submitted to the members of the Klamath Tribe for a referendum 
vote. The Klamath Tribe did take a secret ballot vote on a constitu- 
tion similar to that, and they voted it down, 300 to 100. 

Representative Cuuporr. This has “Certification of Adoption.” 

Pursuant to action of the Klamath General Council in general session the 3d 
day of February 1950, the constitution and bylaws attached hereto was adopted 
by the members of the Klamath Tribe of Indians by a vote of 57 for and 12 
against. 

Mr. Wirr. By the general council. 

Representative Cuuporr. It goes to the tribe for further recom- 
mendation and adoption ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. It should have, to the entire membership for rati- 
fication, but it never was. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are sort of running your own affairs 
in a rather slipshod manner. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The Secretary of the Interior has used that docu- 
ment to carry on business with the Klamath Indians and has recog- 
nized it even though members of the Klamath Tribe never did approve 
of the constitution. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are offering this as possibly being 
the bylaws and constitution, but you still are not sure ? 

Mr. Wirr. Yes, I can make that a positive statement. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We show in the constitution that it is the majority 
vote of the people who attend the council and, under the authority 
that the Department has recognized that the executive committee 
showed, we will show in our statement there was only 21 people voting 
to give the executive committee this vast majority, which affected the 
entire membership of the tribe and affected the $80 million estate on 
which we are now in the process of terminating Federal supervision 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Wirr. I think this next paragraph will help that, sir. I now 
offer as exhibit 10 the minutes of the General Council, dated August 
21 and 22, 1952, pages 3 and 4, which gives the action of the Council. 
May I ask you to number these, sir? I think you can keep better track 
of them. 
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Mr. Laniaan. Every member of the tribe can assemble with the 
Council and has a vote in the Council if he goes there, but, from what 
you indicated, maybe a quarter or less of the membership of the tribe 
actually comes to the Council meeting, is that it ? 

Mr. Wirt. That is quite correct, sir. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, may I point out too that, as I have 
inserted for the record, the members of the Klamath Reservation live 
in 18 different States throughout the United States and it is almost 
impossible to get those people to a Council. Furthermore, the Indian 
Service and the sec retary of the General Council does not notify these 
people when a meeting is to be held. There has been a lot of quick 
meetings called without due notice to the people that are affected, and 
we are entitled to attend the meeting at the time the meeting is to be 
called. No notice is even sent. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is not unusual. We have elections 
every year in this country and i in some cities 50 percent of the people 
come out and they only have to go a block and a half to vote. So your 
tribe is no different. Some people are not interested in their govern- 
ment and will not come out to vote for duly elected representatives. 
They just stay home. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say at this point that 
it makes a lot more difference now under Public Law 587 than it form- 
erly did before the law was enacted. Now the law does establish an 
individual equity, if we look at it the same as a stockholder in a corpo- 
ration. If the corporation does something, you notify the stockholders 
as to what they were to do or not to do, and in this case they are not 
being notified. We point that out as an unfair way of administering 
the Public Law 587 at this time. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, may I get this straight in 
my mind, please. I notice here in the statement that you say: 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has been liquidating the timber since from 1913 
to the present date. From 1913 to 1933 the Bureau exploited the Indian timber 
under contracts which “guaranteed a substantial margin of profit’ to the lumber- 
men. 

That statement isin here. You say that the Bureau has exploited the 
Indian timber and so on. 

Is this right: That your Council is made up of all of the Indians 
who are 21, plus all of those who are 18 and married? 

Mr. Wirr. That is correct, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Then your council elects an executive 
committee, is that right ? 

Mr. Wrrr. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. And what is the function of that exec- 
utive committee ? 

Mr. Wirr. Under the the constitution and bylaws which you have 
here—— 

Representative Horrman. Just briefly now, what is their business? 

Mr. Wirr. That is rather a moot point. I will try to answer it as 
clearly as possible. 

Representative Horrman. They transact business for the council in 
connection with Indian affairs, is that it? 

Mr. Wirt. As I said that is a rather 

Representative Hor:man. Do they or do they not ? 
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Mr. Wirr. If you allow me, I will read to you from the constitution 
and bylaws, from the exact status. 

Representative Horrman. I can read that myself. Can you sum 
marize it? 

Mr. Wirt. If it were that simple. We will start with the constity 
tion and bylaws. It gives the duties of the executive committee, but 
which, if you will read it, you will find are nonexistent. 

Representative Horrman. Do you mean that your council has an 
executive committee without any duties ? 

Mr. Wirr. Under the constitution and bylaws. 

Representative Horrman. If it does not have any duties, do you 
mean to say that you Indians are so simple that you elect an executive 
committee that does not have anything to do? 

Mr. Wirr. Will you allow me to amplify that statement, sir? 

Representative Horrman. You can amplify it afterwards, but the 
answer seems to be simple. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wirr. As I said, this is almost incomprehensible to one who has 
studied for years. 

Representative Horrman. To one of my limited ability it is incom- 
yrehensible. You explain it for the benefit of these gentlemen who 
snow more than I do. 

Mr. Wirr. Using the constitution and bylaws, which I am sure you 
are examining now as to the duties of the executive committee, I have 
offered the minutes in evidence and here is the resolution that you will 
find in the minutes: 

Resolution: That this Klamath general council assembled on this 21st day of 
August, do hereby delegate to the executive committee, for the promotion of our 
general welfare and the regulation of our tribal affairs, constituted powers, to act 
in the name of the general council when circumstances so warrant. 

That was not incorporated in the constitution and bylaws. It was 
attempted by a resolution. 

Representative Horrman. The council delegated the authority to 
look after the affairs of the tribe to the executive committee. That 
is what it means, if it means anything. 

Mr. Wirr. May I read further, sir? 

The resolution was carried with a vote of 21 for and none opposed. 
The outcome of the vote proves the constitution was not complied 
with because the resolution did not carry on a majority vote. There- 
fore, under no circumstances, can the executive committee act for the 
enrolled members and employ attorneys or make decisions about the 
disposition of resources and money. And most certainly Public Law 
587 grants no authority to the executive committee to represent the 
equities. 

I will go further. At that council it recessed for a lack of quorum. 
The next day it convened and adjourned for lack of quorum. 

Representative Horrman. What you are kicking about right now 1s 
that the general council did not do the things it should, did not act 
properly ¢ 

Mr. Wirr. No, I am not making that statement. I am making the 
statement that the executive committee has no constitued power under 
the constitution and bylaws. 

Representative Horrman. So the executive committee does not mean 
anything ? 

Mr. Wirr. That is my opinion. 
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Representative Horrman. Why do you not go back to the council 
as an individual member of the tribe and have them do something 
right away $ ; ; 

Mr. Wirt. We are working on that. We have been working on 
that for some time. 

Representative Cuuporr. You have a lot of internal problems, do 
you not? 

' Mr. Wirt. It is almost chaotic now. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you get anything done? 

Mr. Wirtr. We do not except spend money. 

Representative Horrman. So you come to this committee to solve 
your domestic problems. I might just as well have a quarrel with 
my wife and have a congressional committee to settle that. 

Then, after the council elected an executive committee which was 
not worth anything or was no good, you had the council elect your 
committee ? 

Mr. Wirr. That is correct, and it was complied with under the 
constitution and bylaws. 

Representative Horrman. And that was all right? 

Mr. Wirr. This was complied with under the constitution and by- 
laws, sir. 

Representative Horrman. So now your committee is free. Does it 
take over the function that should have been in the executive council ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put the gentleman 
straight. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think you ought to answer Mr. Hoff- 
man’s question, I am not so sure that these gentlemen are not in the 


right en I am amazed that the Bureau of Indian Affairs, know- 


ing what is going on in these Indian reservations, are not stepping in 
and trying to do something about it. It reminds me of how inefficient 
they were in the leasing of automobiles, when the Commissioner him- 
self did not even know what he was to do in his job as Commissioner. 

Representative Horrman. Of course, most of their troubles date 
back under previous Commissioners before Secretary McKay ever 
vot nN. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not know whose fault it is, but I want 
to say that it appears to me, in my own capacity as chairman of the 
committee, that certainly, if the law gives the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs the jurisdiction over the reservations and the tribes and if 
these conditions exist, he ought to go into the reservations and try to 
work them out if he can. If not, he should come back to the Congress 
for some legislation to work the thing out. I am not so sure that these 
men are not in the right place for their problem, even though it is an 
internal problem. 

Representative Horrman. I have no objection to that. I will go 
along with you. I have been around all the time. Apparently the 
situation now is that this particular committee here—I do not know 
what they call themselves. 

Mr. Wirt. You can call us the tribal committee, if you like. 

Representative Horrman. They are taking the place of what should 
have been the executive council. Is that not right, Mr. Crawford? 

Mr. Wrrr. Let me answer your question. 

Representative Horrman. Let this other man answer it ? 
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Mr. Wrrr. Under Secretary Davis’ directive—and again I am no‘ 
going to try to circumvent this in my own way, and I will be glad to 
answer any questions—Clarence A. Davis’ directive, if you notice, he 
says “I am unwilling to designate any group,” and he mentions th 
general council and he mentions the executive committee to represent 
the general tribe without knowing that it is the wishes of all the people 
because of the equity established by law. 

Every person has an equity in this reservation. Consequently, it had 
to be the will of the people. 

All right. The election of the tribal committee was Mr. Crawford. 
myself and Mr. Kirk, the chairman of the council. Now, after we wer 
elected Mr. Davis interpreted his own directive and did a very neat 
job of hamstringing the authority that the people thought that the, 
had vested in us. ; 

I think that would probabiy answer the gentleman’s question on m) 
right, but I only have three paragraphs.and we can get into this at 
large. 

Representative Cuuporr. Finish your statement and then we will 
ask you some questions. 

Mr. Wirr. I respectfully request and urge this joint committee to 
take immediate action to restrain Mr. Glenn Emmons, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and Secretary of the Interior McKay from recognizing 
and approving any action of the executive committee. The equities of 
the members of the Klamath Reservation are in jeopardy by such 
illegal action. 

Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, you will see that the 
evidence which I have submitted from official documents prove the ir 
regularity, violation of law, and arbitrary decisions that are being 
made by Secretary McKay and Commissioner Emmons. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request and urge your committee to 
appoint a board of arbitration to whom an appeal can be made to 
settle all differences between—— 

Representative Cuuporr. You are asking us to do a lot of things 
which we cannot do. 

Mr. Wirr. That may be, but I still would like this to appear in the 
record, if possible. 

Representative Cuuporr. Surely. We can put it in the record, but 
we cannot do it. 

Mr. Wirr. To appoint a Board of Arbitration to whom an appeal 
can be made to settle all differences between the Department of the 
Interior, the official representative committee of the Klamath In- 
dians and the management specialists, to carry out Public Law 587. 
This should be done for the interest of the Indians and for the good 
of the Government. 

That is the completion of the document you have. We have addi- 
tional information, but I will be glad to try to answer any questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. I want to make a comment at this point 
for the record. I do not know whether the other Indian reservations 
have the same problems that you have, but if they do or have any- 
thing like these problems, I think that some committee of Congress, 
whether this committee or the Interior Committee or some special 
select committee, should go into this thing and make a complete 
study of it for the purpose of making out some way of protecting 
all Indians and working out some form of government so that the 
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Indians will have home rule and not be bound by some New Mexico 
banker who admits that he does not know what it is all about—and 
he admitted to me, when we investigated the leasing of automobiles 
under the Indian Affairs, that he did not know what was going on. 

I do think that you are on good, solid ground. We cannot do these 
things that you ask us to do. Committees of Congress cannot ap- 
point boards and commissions, but we can pass legislation to provide 
for boards and commissions, and I think a study should be made. 

I am very, very happy that you came here today to give us your 
problem and I think, in view of the Termination Act and in view of 
the money involved in that act, maybe it should be amended to pro- 
vide for a cutoff date, some time 10 or 15 years from now, so that 
we can make a study of this thing in order that it can be properly 
worked out to help everybody. 

I am saying that that might be the answer. I do not know whether 
it is or is not. 

Mr. Wirr. If I may, may I take the liberty here of expressing my 
thankfulness—first of all, for your appreciation of the situation as it 
exists? But I feel strongly that Public Law 587, if carried out as it 
is intended to be carried out in the sense of Congress, is not only a 
fair and equitable law, but a good law. I see no reason for an exten- 
sion of time for the simple reason, sir, that Public Law 587 provides 
all of the necessary authority to carry out this law and places it in 
the hands of the Secretary of the Interior. The law does not have 
to be changed. The Secretary of the Interior has the authority to 
make necessary changes to carry out this law. 

Representative Cuuporr. Then your primary objection to the law 
is that the management specialists were appointed by the Secretary of 
the Interior and are not competent to do the job as intended by 
Congress ? 

Mr. Wirt. I firmly subscribe to that. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is No. 1, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Give us the other numbers. Why are they 
not competent? Maybe you can tell us that. 

Mr. Crawrorp. All right. Let us see what the record says. 

Representative Cuuporr. You said that Mr, Phillips had something 
politically wrong with him. What is wrong with him politically ? 

Mr. Crawrorp, I understand Mr. Phillips was the campaign man- 
ager of McKay when he was running for Governor of Oregon, and 
we know Tom Watters 

Representative Curuporr. Let us stay with Mr. Phillips. Do you 
mean that was your only objection, that he was a campaign manager 
for Mr. McKay ? 

Mr. Crawrorp.. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. And you think that somebody nonpolitical 
should have been picked ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. That is the promise that Commissioner Em- 
mons gave us at the time we were discussing the bill which is now a law. 

Representative Cuuporr. And you say that Mr. Favell’s affiliation 
with the lumbermen in the basin as a timber broker should be inves- 
tigated. What is wrong with that ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We think he has been dealing with the lumber com- 
panies here for a period of years and he is too closely affiliated with 
76321—56—pt. 1—_—-19 
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the lumber companies. According to the advertisement for bids that 
he has submitted now to appraise and cruise our timber, it shows that 
he is favoring the large lumber companies by having the unit set up 
from 80 million to 500 million feet lots; and that is nothing but fa 
voritism to the big lumber companies if the timber is allowed to be 
sold under those conditions. 

Representative Horrman. How do you want it to be sold; by 
section ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. Our testimony shows here that we do not want any 
more timber sold in more than 10 million feet lots. 

Representative Horrman. Is that practical, set up in chunks as small 
as that ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Certainly. 

Representative Horrman. There are no roads to it. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Certainly there are roads. On our reservation we 
have more roads than any place in this country. We have over 800 
miles of roads, 

Representative Horrman. I thought that you were asking for I do 
not know how many millions of dollars for roads. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Not us. 

Representative Horrman. Somebody is asking for roads out here at 
the present time. 

Mr. Wirr. We have enough roads. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have so many roads on that reservation that the 
employees can hardly find their way back. 

Representative Horrman. I noticed in that statement that you have 
some of the wealthiest people in the country. Is that right? 

Mr. Wirr. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Because of the timber they own? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. You want to give them the timber and 
let them sell and you will not have any more trouble? 

Mr. Wirr. I will show you from the record here that by 1961 the 
virgin timber is going to be cut out ; by 1960. 

Representative Horrman. You do not want more sold, more cut 
each year? Do you want the Department to make a larger cut each 
year ? 

Mr. Wirr. We do not want the Department to do anything with us. 
We want to settle with the Government according to Public Law 587 
and take our places in this State as citizens of the State of Oregon: 
and we are tired of being exploited by the Government and by political 
maneuvering in handling our affairs, and our documents here show 
that. We show that without any shadow of a doubt. There is no 
question about it. We have been exploited here for the years right up 
to this time. 

Representative HorrmMan. How did you get this timber in the first 
place? 

Mr. Wirt. We got it by treaty and, if the Government recognizes the 
treaty, it certainly belongs to us. Our forefathers at one time 

Representative Horrman. I know all about that. 

Mr. Crawrorp. They claimed over 10 million acres of land and we 
made a peaceful treaty with the Government and accepted a million 
acres. 
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Representative HorrMan. That was before you were around; was it 
not / 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Represe ntative HorrMan. So you inherited it ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Before the white man knew this timber was valu- 
able. They were giving it to us for hunting and fishing grounds. Now 
it has become valuable and now we are a target to the politici lans and to 
the interests and to the bureaucrats and everybody concerned, and we 
are sick and tired of it. We have sufficient evidence to show that by 
proof of record. We have been exploited by the Government and 
been politically handled here all these years. We have pride. 

Representative HorrmMan. You do not need to go any farther on that. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I want to tell you something. 

Representative HorrMan. Stop where you are. How much of this 
timber do you think you would have ever inherited had it not been 
for the protection of the Federal Government / 

Mr. Crawrorp. Protection! We have never had any protection. 

Representative Horrman, Some white man would have skinned you 
out of it years ago, before you were born. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Crawford, I just want to say this to 
you: That Mr. Hoffman and I disagree on our ways of thinking at 
times. I want to congratulate you. I want to say that, if the In- 
dians of America had more men like you, they would not have the 
problems they have today. You want to train and educate their 
children and make fighters out of them for the things that are right. 
They deserve the same rights as any other American deserves, and I, 
as a Member of Congress, am going to see that you get them. 

Mr. Crawrorp, Thank you. 

Mr. Wirr. Thank you. 

Mr. Crawrorp. There is a little bit more than money involved in 
this fight for our freedom. I took up this fight for the Indians 30 
years ago. I have been in this thing for 30 years, presenting the mis- 
management of our affairs to Congress, and the records are full of 
it. I can point out to you 30 or more hearings that I have taken 
part in, and it has been thrown in the wastepaper basket. That is the 
reason We have asked Congress for Public Law 587. 

We have some pride. We want to have the same rights every other 
citizen has here to live in Oregon. We do not ask for any special 
privileges, but we certainly do not want to continue to be exploited. 
We want to take our places here as citizens of Oregon. 

Not only dollars and cents are involved. We take a lot of pride 
in being citizens. All of our boys on our reservation took part in 
every war that this country had, and we bought war bonds. We 
have done everything to show our good faith in carrying out good 
government, so we think we are entitled to the same privileges as 
everybody else. 

I do not want anyone to say that the Government has protected our 
interests, because the record shows far different from that. 

Representative Horrman. Wait a minute now. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you yield for one point ? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Representative Cuvuporr. This is constructive, and not arguing phi- 
losophy or rights or privileges. I think you said that you felt that 
timber should be sold in 10 million lots rather than 80 million lots? 
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Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is it not true that the man: agement of the 
Colville Indian Reservation recommended that to the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I do not know. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is that not the practice they are now 
adopting ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I am not familiar with that. We judge our ex- 
perience by what goes on here now. We put up some individual 
Indian allotments here in this past year, and there have been from 75 
to 80 people interested in buying these small allotments of timber, and 
there is lots of competition even on a million feet or a half-million 
feet, and it has brought some very good prices this last month. One 
allotment brought $48 a thousand. We have had experience, too, 
selling timber in large units, that there is no competition. Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Co. was the only bidder at one time on one of these 
large units, so that is the reason why we know what, if the timber is 
sold in large units, we will not get the value of the timber. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

Representative Horrman. Nobody wants the Indian exploited. Just 
because we do not agree with everything you want to do does not mean 
that we want to see somebody rob you. Some of us have seen some 
of the Indians in the Oklahoma district get a good trimming. 

What you want is the privilege of having the independent members 
of the tribe cut more timber if they want to do so ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. What do you want? Do you want the 
Indians to have the timber transferred to them ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We want the public law carried out. 

Representative Horrman. Under that public law some of this land, 
if they wanted it, would be given to the Indians individually ; would 


it not? 
Mr. Crawrorp. At their own choice. They are not giving us any- 


thing. 
Representative HorrmMan. Wait a minute. Is that right? 

Mr. Cosurn. They get an election. 

tepresentative Horrman. Let counsel here state it. 

Mr. Cosurn. As I understand it, they have the election either to take 
their pro rata share out in cash or remain under tribal ownership. 

Representative Horrman. Take it in cash or take it in land. 

Mr. Cosurn. They can take it partly in cash and partly in land. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Coburn knows. He says that you 
have your election, that you can individually take your share or you 

can remain in an organization which will handle it as a group. You 

want to take out your share, is that right ? 


Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 
Representative Horrman. Then you would have the privilege of 


cutting it off free of any restriction, would you not ? 
Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 
Representative Horrman. If you were given, say, a section of 
timberland—— 
Mr. Crawrorp. Nobody is giving us anything. We buy it. 
Representative HorrmMan. How do they buy it ? 
Mr. Cosurn. This is theirs to begin with. 
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Re »prese nti itive Hor FMAN. If you so elect, you can get, say, a sec tion 
of timbe rland ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We will have to bid it and meet the high bid. It is 
put up for competitive bid and we will have to bid for it against any 
non-Indian. 

Representative Horrman. But the money to pay for it already be- 
longs to you ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. No,sir. It comes out of my personal equity. 

Mr. Conurn. The lands in tribal ownership belong to you 4 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes,sir. I have an equity. 

Mr. Cornurn. Certainly. And those tribal lands are part of the 
assets from which vou are going to coet thi smonevy. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. I can apply to the timber unit if I meet the 


Representative Horrman. So what it boils down to is that you get a 
section of timberland ; do you not ? 

Mr. Wirr. No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. What does it boil down to? 

Mr. Wirr. Take him individually. If this Termination Act 
works—— 

Representative Horrman. He buys. 

Mr. Copnurn. He has an equity in the tribal lands. Say that it 
amounts to $20,000. If someone wants that timber for more than 
$20,000, he would have to meet the rest. 

Representative Horrman. But he still gets $20,000 worth; does he 
not ¢ 

Mr. Cosurn. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. When you get that, you can sell it to me 
if vou can make a deal; can you not ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. As a rule, you would not have money 
enough to finance the timber that was on it. If it was more than 10 
million feet, you would not have money enough. You would have to 
borrow it ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Not if I bought it. That takes a lot of money. 

Representative Horrman. | nde ‘r your theory you would get a quick 
return out of your equity that is in the tribal lands? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Oh, no. What would be the difference in me buy- 
ing it and same non-Indian buying it ? 

Representative Horrman. The only difference that I can see is that 
the Government would insist on some restrictions so that, if there was 
an improvident member, he would not be without anything in a month 
or two. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The Government would not have any restrictions 
on the timberlands— 

Representative Horrman. Not on the ones that you took. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Whether I bought it or somebody else. It would be 
admnistered by the State laws of Oregon. 

Mr. Wrrr. That is right. M: ay I just for a moment, Mr. Chairman, 
try to simplify this thing in just a few words? 

Representative Cuuporr. I wish you would summarize it so that we 
can get down to some other questions. 

Mr. Wirr. To me, Public Law 587 very simply provides that each 
individual has a tribal equity, shall we say, of just roughly $20,000. 
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It might be $30,000. It might be $50,000. We do not know. We will 
take the sum of $20,000. An individual, after the appraisal is made, 
may elect for himself, and in the case of the head of the family, for 
his children, to withdraw. 

Supposing I elect to withdraw. I have equity worth, say, roughly 
$20,000. My child has an equity worth roughly $90,000, Now. T 
may take that in cash or, if I so desire, I may P apply half, a quarter, 
or all of that equity toward the purchase, by meeting the high bid 
under a competitive system, of any of the land that is set up under 
economic units, 

Mr. Cosurn. Where do you get the cash ? 

Mr. Wirr. The cash will have to come from the sale of enough of 
the reservation assets to meet the number of those withdrawing. Now, 
if there are 90 percent withdrawing, you can very well see there is 
not going to be an awful lot left. 

We have to come to this consideration of sustained yield. So far 
there has been very little said about it. We have here Mr. Wilcox who 
is our forester and provides you all the facts on sustained yield. We, 
without any choice on our part, have been subjected to sustained yield 
under the bureaucratic system of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Under the law, I can do as I please with equity. That ismine. That 
is my personal property. There are no restrictions on that cash. 
That is mine. 

Representative Horrman. Would you let me interrupt you there? 

Mr. Wirr. Certainly, sir. 

Representative Horrman. I agree with you on that, but, if finan- 
cially you are unable to handle it, do you not fall into the clutches of 
the big boys? 

Mr. “Wrrr. May I present this to you this way: If I took, I would 
take half in cash and half in land. 

Representative Horrman. Provided the purchaser would agree to 
that ? 

Mr. Wirt. I beg your pardon? 

Representative Horrman. Provided the fellow that bought would 
agree to that ? 

Mr. Wirr. You did not quite understand me, I do not think. 

Representative Horrman. Oh, you mean from the Government. 
Yes. All right. 

Mr. Wirr. I am not taking anything from the Government. 

Representative Horrman. All right, but you still would have that 
half left. 

Mr. Wrrr. I will take half in cash. I will take half in land. I 
have the capital to do as I please with the property I take. That is 
the most fair and equitable proposition that anyone could offer any- 
one. For those who want to remain, they can form a corporation, 
cooperative, a legal entity of some sort, at their choosing. That is 
their business. 

Representative Horrman. As I get Mr. Jackson’s statement and 
as I get your position, what Mr. ‘Jackson wants is to have some 
restriction so that it connie all be taken at once. 

Mr. Wrrr. Under Mr. Jackson’s program, I would have to remain 
under Federal supervision for the next 10, 15 or 20 years, and I have 
no intention of doing it. We have a law here that provides that I 
can leave, that I can take my equity. 
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Representative Horrman. I hope that it works out all right and that 
nobody trims you. 

Representative Cuuporr. As far as the law is concerned, Mr. Jack- 
son can stay and you can go if you want to do so. There is nothing 
to compel either of you to stay. 

Mr. Wirt. Right. It is a free moral choice that Mr. Jackson can 
stay for a hundred years if he wants to. He has no right to inflict 
his views on me if I wish to withdraw. I will choose to do as I 
please. It is very simple. 

Representative Horrman. I hope you understand that, so far as I 
know, no member of the committee or member of the staff has any 
personal or pecuniary interest in it. 

Mr. Wirr. No, no. I am merely bringing this in to show some 
member in standing and authority, those that you put here by the 
will of the general public of the United States, that there is an un- 
fair—I could use an awful lot of verbiage, but I am not going to— 
situation exists that absolutely has to be explored and has to be 
brought into some fair and equitable means of business relationship 
for those who do, under law, represent the tribe. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just want to say this to you in conclusion 
and then I will be through. I think that you have pleaded your case 
very well, and I think that now we understand what you are driving 
at, but you do not have to apologize to any Member of Congress for 
coming here. The Constitution gives you the right to come to your 
Congress and complain or even, if you cannot get to them personally, 
by a petition setting forth your grievances, by writing to them. We 
are very happy to have had you here, and I say to you that the In- 
dians have many problems. I am amazed that this little point here 
has created such a problem, and I imagine that you have thousands 
of others. 

You, as leaders of your people and as leaders of your tribe, should 
see to it that your own people get interested in their own welfare 
and vote for the issues that are confronting you, and fight for your 
rights as Americans, because, as far as I am concerned, you are just 
as good as any American in this great land of ours and you have your 
rights and you are entitled to them; and I am sure that Mr. Hoffman 
and I are going to see that you get them. 

Representative Horrman. It was not only our duty to come here, 
but we get paid for coming here. 

Mr. Wrrr. Mr. Chairman, on that point, may I, in closing, make 
this statement : We know how to reach our Congressmen and Mr. Craw- 
ford and I not too long ago spent a week in Washington conferring 
with some of the Members of the Senate and House and our committee, 
as provided for under our council; investigating, advisory, coordinat- 
ing, and so forth; certain duties assigned and certain remuneration. 
Our tribal committee is now in rather a disposition to carry out our 
duties as we are enjoined to do so by the people we represent. You have 
seen the management specialists budget, a thousand dollars a month 
per each. I questioned that in a meeting that Mr. Crawford and I 
attended, questioned our management specialists as to just how much 
time they would put, if they would put in 1 day a week or 1 day a 
month for that thousand dollars a month. 

Representative CHuporr. You are not objecting to that $1,000 a 
month; you are just worrying whether you are getting your money’s 


worth. 
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Mr. Wirr. That and more. We have a budget for our committee too, 
but we are working full time on the proposition. I have a letter here 
from, I think, Commissioner Emmons—and I can produce if neces- 
sary—showing that I must support our budget, that our committee, 
Mr. Crawford and Mr. Kirk and I have to consult the management spe- 
cialists, the hired boys paid with our own money; and they will tell 
us whether we will leave the reservation, whether or not we can take a 
trip to Portland and we have to take the superintendent’s consent in 
all these matters even to consult with them. 

Representative Cruporr. You mean if you want to come to see me 
in Philadelphia and if you want to see Independence Hall you have 
to get the consent from the management specialists ? 

Mr. Wirr. That is exactly right. 

Representative Cuvuporr. You are in a concentration camp. 

Mr. Wirt. You hit it. 

Representative Horrman. Was that so under Secretary Chapman? 

Mr. Wirr. No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Just under Secretary McKay? 

Mr. Wirr. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. That is something new. How many 
agreements, if any, have you gentlemen, or either of you, with refer- 
ence to the management of property of members of your tribe ? 

Mr. Wrrr. With the management specialists ? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Wirr. None. 

Representative Horrman. None at all? 

Mr. Wrrr. No, we have had one meeting with them. 

Representative Horrman. Just when are you figuring on meeting? 

Mr. Wrrr. We cannot meet the management specialists unless they 
ask us to under McKay. 

Mr. Crawrorp. In conclusion, I would like to say, regarding Public 
Law 587, that Public Law 587 does a lot of things for us to correct the 
situation existing, to correct a lot of abuses and things that we have 
been wanting to correct for the past 90 years under the management of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It solves our inheritance problems to a 
point that now the Indians have inherited land to where it has lost its 
value to the individual Indian, It gives the Indian a right to exchange 
his lands for tribal lands, to consolidate his holdings where he is inter- 
ested in consolidating all the holdings in one place. It gives the In- 
dians their right to hold their own personal property and ‘their money. 
It gives them the right to take their places as citizens of Oregon. 

That is the reason why we like Public Law 587. It has numerous 
advantages of correcting a condition here that has never been solved 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs or by Congress or by government 
in any way over this period of 90 years. It probates our estates and 
brings them up to date. It settles up our irrigation problems which 
the Government has neglected to do all these years. It establishes 
our water rights and it also gives the Indians the rights to apply to 
the courts to handle their children’s and their minor’s equity the same 
as any other citizen in Oregon, according to the State laws in Oregon. 

Under Public Law 587 we are not asking for any special privileges 
as Indians. We are asking to take our places as citizens of Oregon. 
That is what it does exactly 
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It settles up our affairs with the Federal Government and that 

is the reason why we like it. We do not believe that it is even neces- 
sary to take 4 years to do it. We have suflicient documents and 
records in our office to show that the estate can be settled up a lot 
sooner than 4 years, and it should not be extended for 10 years or 20 
years or 15 years. 

* We simply cannot afford, as we pointed out in our testimony, to pay 
for the sustained yield of the forests for the benefit of southern 
Oregon. 

Re presentative Cuuporr. Mr. Crawford, I do not want to cut you 
off, but it is 20 minutes after 3, and we have three more witnesses. 
We have to close the session at 4 o’clock because some of the members 
of the committee have plane reservations to go on to our next hear- 
ing. Therefore, 1 would like you to just take 3 minutes to conclude, 
and then we will call our other witnesses. 

Mr. Crawrorp. All right. I want to say this: That if the law is 
amended and continued for a period of 10 years or 5 years, or any 
extension, it is going to hurt the members of the tribe because we are 
paying the bill all the way through and we have some mighty expen- 
sive people on our payroll here at $20 an hour and a thousand dollars 
a month. 

I firmly believe that the management specialists should have been 
paid by the day, the actual days ‘of services that the »y rendered—not 
any thousand dollars a month—and I believe that the attorneys should 
be paid when they are asked to do something for us to render some- 
thing in legal services. 

We have an agency budget that is costing us $362,500, that we have 
no control over—over their duties. And we are paying for their re- 
tirement; we pay for their increases in salary every year. That ap- 
plies to the s spending of public money. 

We in no way can continue this business. It is going to break us. 
The testimony and the evidence we have shown here this afternoon 
shows that the Government is putting us on the rocks as far as our 
resources. They have been dribbling away since 1913 up to the pres- 
ent time, and it has been exploited by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
our interest has not been protected. 

Representative Horrman. I have just two questions which are very 
simple. Public Law 587 was a remedial act, was it not? <A helpful 
act, was it not # 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. And it went into effect on August 13, 
1954, did it not? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. It was passed by the 83d Congress? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Now, will you file with the committee 
a statement showing what author ity your committee has received from 
your council, so that we may know what to do? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Our council 

Representative HorrmMan. I am just asking if you will file with the 
committee any evidence that you have showing the grant of authority 
to you three gentlemen from your council. 
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Mr. Crawrorp. I want to get this straight. We had nothing to do 
with our committee. Now the Secretary of the Interior asks that this 
committee be set up. The council did not elect us. The council did 
not have anything to do with us. 

Representative Horrman. The council elected you, did they not? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Who did? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The people on the reservation in 18 different States 
in this country. 

Representative Horrman. Will you file with the committee a state- 
ment showing what authority you have and whether it is written or 
verbal. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have already filed it with you. It is right there. 

Mr. Copurn. Under Secretary Davis called a special election. 

Mr. Wirr. That is right. 

Representative Cxuporr. I think we have an exhibit in which the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior called an election. These men are the 
duly elected representatives. 

Representative Horrman. And what authority do they have? 

Representative Cuvporr. For the purpose of the hearing I do not 
think it makes any difference whether they represent the tribe or rep- 
resent themselves as private citizens. I think they have a right to 
come in here. 

Representative Horrman. They surely have; but I understand they 
are speaking for the tribe. 

Mr. Wirr. We are, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Where are the documents or instruc- 
tions? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Right there in front of you. 

Representative Horrman. I have read it a couple of times. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It says the tribe will select representatives to repre- 
sent the Klamath Tribe and work with the Klamath management spe- 
cialists, and it is the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Representative Horrman. Then, in effect, you speak for the tribe, 
do you? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Certainly. 

Representative Horrman. All right. That is all I was asking. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is part of the record. 

Representative Horrman. I know. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you very much. You have cer- 
tainly contributed a lot. We have certainly learned a lot, and I am 
sure that the information that you gave us will help us in writing a 
report and making certain specific recommendations. 

Mr. Wirt. Thank you very much. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. R. P. Ellingson in the room? Is 
Mr. L. B. Pagter, of the Midstate Lumber & Supply Co. in the room? 

The exhibits offered by Mr. Witt may be filed. 

(The exhibits referred to follow :) 
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STATEMENT By WADE CRAWFORD, CHILOQUIN, OREG. 


Mr. Chairman, the treaty between the Klamath Tribes and the United States 
Government was concluded October 14, 1864 and proclaimed February 17, 1870. 
By Executive order the time has been extended without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the Indians. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has arbitrarily controlled the natural resources 
and the tribal funds, and this situation is continuing. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has been liquidating the timber since from 1913 
to the present date. From 1913 to 1933 the Bureau exploited the Indian timber 
under contracts which “guaranteed a substantial margin of profit” to the lum- 
bermen. To verify this I offer for the record, the financial statement of the 
Forest Lumber Co. as exhibit I, which was an example of Indian Bureau timber 
contract policy. 

The official records disclose that the reservation timber paid for every saw mill, 
complete operations, including taxes. At least 10 saw mills, with capital invest- 
ments of millions of dollars were amortized at a profit under these contracts. 

The reservation timber has always been contracted in large units, which largely 
eliminated competitive bidding and confined the operations to a few large lumber 
companies in the Klamath Basin. 

The reservation timber has not been cut for the sole benefit of the Indians, for 
their livelihood and education as the law provided. The record discloses that the 
timber was cut for the benefit of the lumber companies, to the tune of millions 
of dollars. The Klamath Basin received the major portion of the benefits. All 
of the administration costs have been borne by the tribal funds. Losses in beetle 
and overmatured timber, fire and windfalls, were the Indians’ losses because all 
the lumbermen paid for was the merchantable log. 

This is a brief summary of the activities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
on the Klamath Reservation, 


MANAGEMENT SPECIALISTS 


Under Public Law 587, to terminate Federal supervision, etc., Secretary of the 
Interior McKay, appointed three management specialists, namely: T. W. Watters, 
Klamath Falls; E. G. Favell, Lakeview; W. L. Phillips, Salem, to administer 
section 5 of Public Law 587. At this point I ask to have inserted in the record, 
section 5 of the act which outlines the duties of the management specialists. 
(Exhibit II.) 

Following the above insertion I submit for the record the annual budget of 
the management specialists, in the amount of $123,500, tribal funds, which is 
deposited quarterly in the First National Bank, Klamath Falls, Oreg. (Ex- 
hibit III.) 

I respectfully invite your attention to the amount of salary, $1,000 per month, 
per specialist, plus all expenses, paid with tribal funds. 

For the record I submit a recorded discussion between the management spe- 
cialists and the duly elected and official representatives of the Klamath Indians, 
and the management specialists. (Exhibit IV.) 

The record discloses that neither Mr. Phillips nor Mr. Watters are familiar 
with timber. They are not qualified to hold the positions they do. Proof of this 
isin Mr. Watters’ statement to the Indian Committee: 

“Mr. WATTERS. Well, we will call the meeting to order now with Mr. Lawrence 
Witt, Wade Crawford and Mrs. Crawford and we have asked Mr. Wilcox to come 
down for the reason that he might be able to answer some of the technical ques- 
tions in which he will not participate in except some technical question that we 
might not be able to answer. He probably knows a whole lot more about timber 
than we do. There is a whole lot about it that I don’t know. So that is the 
reason Mr. Wilcox is here.” 
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Isn’t that an awful admission for a man to make, who is drawing a salary of 
$1,000 a month from tribal funds with all expenses, as a management specialist? 

Mr. Phillips’ political activities in behalf of Secretary McKay should be investi- 
gated, by the Joint Committee. Mr. Havell’s affiliations with the lumbermen in the 
Basin as a timber broker should be investigated by the Joint Committee. Since 
the appointment of these three men all they have done is delay and stall the 
duties they were appointed to fulfill. They have caused more hard feelings, 
confusion and division among the Indians, which behavior is jeopardizing the 
equities of the Indians. They have not been working with the duly elected and 
official representatives of the Indians. 

On January 18, 1955, the General Council elected, by secret ballot, a three 
man committee, namely Seldon Kirk, Lawrence Witt, and Wade Crawford to: 
“the said committee shall work when necessary, with the Department of Interior, 
with the management specialists, and with the State officials and the Oregon 
Legislature, and with all other Government Departments and they shall have 
access to all of the tribal records,” ete. 

On March 10, 1955, Mr. Watters made this statement in the Portland area 
office, to wit: 

“Mr. Warters. One thing concerns us. Having the tribe get together. Who 
are we to consult with? Are there to be two or several tribal groups? We want 
one official group. It will have to be that way. Want one group to represent 
tribe. We must have full cooperation but we cannot operate when there are con- 
flicting factions. We want to do a good job. Should give Indians and manage- 
ment specialists a chance.” 

Mr. Watters and his committee and the Department were unwililng to accept 
the General Council’s action. Thereupon Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
Clarence A. Davis sent the following directive to the members of the Klamath 
Tribe which I ask to have recorded as exhibit V. 

Exhibit VI is the result of the second election held on May 24, 1955. 

Exhibit VII is the result of the third election held on June 28, 1955. 

The management specialists have not worked at all with the representative 
committee, because we refused to agree with their contract. We also refused 
to agree to pay them $1,000 a month with all expenses. We also did not agree 
100 percent with the “Invitation, Bid and Award—Appraisal of the Property of 
the Klamath Tribe, Oregon.” Their entire attitude has been: “McKay is our 
friend and we have the political power to do as we please.” And that is the 
manner in which they have conducted themselves. 

For the record I will insert at this point office memorandum marked “Exhibit 
VIII” dated August 19, 1955, compiled by E. E. Wilcox, forest supervisor, for 
the management specialists and approved by Secretary McKay. The accompany- 
ing map, a part of exhibit VIII shows that the reservation timber lands are 
divided into 15 units containing volumes ranging from 80 million to 530 million. 

(Exhibit VIII filed with the committee. ) 

The General Council is on record opposed to the sale of timber in large units. 
It is their decision not to sell more than 10 million feet in a unit. The sale of 
large units will result in favoritism to the large companies, because it limits com- 
petitive bidding, which will result in loss in economic values to the Indians. 
When the proposed economic units were compiled and submitted to the Secretary, 
the decision of the Indians was known to the Secretary and the management 
specialists, but the Indians’ decision was ignored by both. 

The forest lands should be sold in small units under competitive bid and 
placed on the tax roll. The Indians’ wishes should be complied with, since 
the Klamath Reservation is their property. Let the forestry laws of the State 
of Oregon apply in their management. The people of the State of Oregon be- 
lieve them to be good laws, otherwise they would have changed them. We ask 
for no special privileges, and we do not believe other citizens should have special 
privileges at our expense. 

We can no longer stabilize the economy in the Klamath Basin. Neither can 
we as individuals, pay for “sustained yield” in the Basin. It must be re- 
membered at all times that the Klamath Reservation is no longer “tribal prop- 
erty”. Each enrolled member, under Public Law 587, has an individual equity. 
We receive the stumpage price for the merchantable log. We are not in the 
manufacturing business. 
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For the fiscal year 1956 it will cost the Klamath Indians more than $641,500 
for the following items: 
Agency budget $362, 000 
Council budget 50, 000 
Management specialist budget 123, 500 
Anticipated budget by management specialists for timber appraising 

and cruising-_- 100, 000 
Attorney fees, and up 6, 000 


Total 641, 500 


The management specialists employed the Stanford Research Institute at 
a cost of $12,500 to make a personal opinion survey, which was a waste of 
good money—had nothing to do with the duties of the management specialists 
under existing law. It is going to be the duty of the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the State courts to determine who is competent or “non compos 
mentis.” (Exhibit IX.) 

We are willing to make our fair and equitable contributions to the welfare 
of the State, acting as free citizens in a free and highly competitive society. 
We hope and intend to accomplish this—not under tyranny and bureaucracy, 
as is now the case, but as citizens of this country, which we now are. At this 
point I emphatically state that it has been pretty difficult for some of us to sit 
still and listen to the insults hurled at us, that we will become “welfare charges” 
on the State. Every man, woman and child among us are some of the wealth- 
iest people in the State. The estimated value of the timber is around $80 
million. Aside from this are other values, and the individual property. 

It is completely ridiculous for anyone to believe the hue and ery that we will 
become “welfare charges,” since the individual found to be incompetent or unable 
to manage his own business, will be protected by the laws of the State of Oregon. 

Some radical, greedy, jealous, and prejudiced people are spreading this propa- 
ganda and doing all in their power to prevent the just administration of Public 
Law 587, to prevent us from enjoying all of the rights and privileges of citizens 
which they enjoy. They would like to have the timber and grazing resources 
administered under a special privilege law for their benefit. They would deprive 
us of the right to enjoy the same privileges they enjoy in the possession of their 
own property. 

False propaganda has been spread by Harold E. Fey throughout the Nation ina 
publication Indian Rights and American Justice by the Christian Century Foun- 
dation. Mr. Fey stated in his article, among other things untrue, that: ‘‘The 
champions of maintaining tribal status contend that they never favored the action 
taken by Congress, but that they were maneuvered into a position where they were 
misunderstood.” To keep the official record straight I shall refer to the testimony 
of Superintendent E. J. Diehl beginning on page 220, part 4 of the joint hearings 
on 8S. 2745 and H. R. 7320 on the termination bill which is now Public Law 587, 
dated February 23, 24, 1954. Mr. Diehl advised the congressional committee in 
four pages of testimony that numerous pro and con discussions on the bills were 
had on the reservation with the Indians; and that several discussions were had 
with the county and State officials. The Indians sent the delegates to Congress 
with instructions to urge Congress to pass the bill. The bill passed the Senate and 
was amended in the (Subcommittee on Indian Affairs) House Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, Friday July 16, 1954, I quote from the hearings: 

“Mr. Berry. Those are agreeable in every respect, Mr. Wilkinson? 

“Mr. Wi~kInson. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is 
Glen A. Wilkinson and I am the attorney for the Klamath Tribe. 

“The amendments explained to you by Mr. Sigler have been agreed upon be- 
tween the official Klamath delegates and Mr. Wade Crawford who is representing 
some portion of the tribe, as I understand it, the people who wish to get out. 

“T have nothing to add to what Mr. Sigler has said. 

“Mr. D’Ewart. The bill as amended, has the approval of your group? 

“Mr. WILKINSON. Yes.” 

The general council was again asked for any amendments or changes they 
wished to have made in the House, before final passage. There were none. The 
bill then passed the House and the Senate agreed to the amendments and the bill 
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became Public Law 587 on August 13, 1954. This proves beyond the shadow of 
a doubt there was no “maneuvering” or hasty action taken. 

I find upon investigation that the law firm of Wilkinson, Washington, D. ©. 
was employed by the delegates Boyd Jackson and Jesse L. Kirk and again 
renewed July 13, 1954, by the executive committee. On July 18, 1955, the law 
firm was paid the sum of $4,086, at the rate of $20 per hour, from tribal funds 
which belong to all of the people enrolled. According to Mr. Wilkinson’s own 
statement he represents “Boyd Jackson’s group.” My portion of the tribal 
funds is paid to Mr. Wilkinson without my consent and against my wishes. 
The general counsel refused to renew the Wilkinson firm of attorneys, upon 3 
or 4 different occasions in the last 3 years. But Mr. Jackson and the executive 
committee have ignored the general council action and the executive committee 
is upheld by the Commissioner and Secretary’s offices. 

The executive committee employed J. C. O’Neil, attorney, Klamath Falls 
under a similar contract, to pay him $20 an hour. Mr. O’Neil submitted a claim 
for $4,093 which he failed to justify for and directed at all times by the execu- 
tive committee according to his contract. 

I offer for the record a letter from Mr. Seldon E. Kirk, chairman of the 
general council to Mr. J. C. O'Neil dated August 24, 1955, which is self-explana- 
tory, 

The executive committee entered into a contract with J. C. O’Neil. The 
general council took a negative stand by a majority vote but the Indian Office 
got technical and decided that such action of the general council required a 
two-thirds vote. So O’Neil’s contract was approved by the Bureau, and O'Neil 
is still on our payroll at $20 an hour. 

Now, the executive committee has 2 firms of attorneys—1 in Washington. 
D. C., and 1 in Oregon—‘representing” their “group.” They are using tribal 
funds to do it which under the law are a part of the individual equities. The 
entire setup is a fraud, because the executive committee under Public Law 
587 has not the authority to employ attorneys. 

The executive committee never had authority under the Constitution to handle 
the tribal funds and/or, resources, and to recommend or approve expenditures 
of tribal funds; and under Public Law 587 they have no such authority because 
such authority is in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior. He alone is 
responsible. 

I offer as exhibit X the Constitution and bylaws of the Klamath General 
Council. From the constitution I quote article X: 

Article X, (F) One hundred eligible voters of the Klamath Tribe shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of any business, and the determination of 
any matter, except as otherwise provided herein, shall be by a majority vote. 

I offer now as exhibit XI the minutes of the general council dated August 21 
and 22, 1952, pages 3 and 4, which gives the action of the council. 

“Resolution: That this Klamath General Council assembled on this 21st day 
of August, do hereby delegate to the executive committee, for the promotion of our 
general welfare and the regulation of our tribal affairs, constituted powers, to 
act in the name of the general council when circumstances so warrant.” 

The resolution was carried with a vote of 21 for and none opposed. 

The outcome of the vote proves the constitution was not compiled with because 
the resolution did not carry on a majority vote. Therefore, under no circum- 
stances, can the executive committee act for the enrolled members and employ 
attorneys or make decisions about the disposition of resources and money. And 
most certainly Public Law 587 grants no authority to the executive committee 
to represent the equities. 

I respectfully request and urge this joint committee to take immediate action 
to restrain Mr. Glenn Emmons, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and Secretary 
of the Interior McKay from recognizing and approving any action of the executive 
committee. The equities of the members of the Klamath Reservation are in 
jeopardy by such illegal action. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, you will see that by the evidence 
which I have submitted from official documents prove the irregularity, violation 
of law, arbitrary decisions that are being made by Secretary McKay and Com- 
missioner Emmons. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request and urge upon your committee to appoint 
a board of arbitration to whom an appeal can be made to settle all differences be- 
tween the Department of the Interior, the official representative committee of the 
Klamath Indians and the management specialists, to carry out Public Law 587. 
This should be done for the interest of the Indians and for the good of the 
Government. 
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As of July 19, 1955, the residence of Klamath enrollees, according to States, as 
made from a study of the proposed final roll prepared April 8, 1955, 
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As of this date, July 19, 1955, residence of Klamath enrollees is as follows: 


Living on reservation --. 
Living in Oregon 

Living in other States 
Deceased E 


Total 


EXHIBIT 1 


| 
Adults | Minors 


557 504 
208 | 338 
234 


1, 166 | 


Forest LUMBER Co. 


Year 1927: 
M feet inventory Jan. 1. ____.- 
M feet manufactured and bought 
I PGOe: MOGs bin tins kas 
M feet inventory December 31 
Sales, 38,940 M feet 
Less freight 


DR Rr at es os ae oe 


Total 


1, 151 
546 
398 

23 


2, 118 


19, 35+ 
41, 478 
38, 940 
21, 893 
757. 31 


399, 122. 05 


Lumber inventory Jan. 1, 1926, 19,354,389 feet at 


Ta iiccdl dies tk bitline Ailelaegrbshclahedhiawsslahcl ih dadin ds nidh Sianeli Ms x 


Total sales 


Log cost, woods to sawmill 
Logging depreciation 
Stumpage 


$315, 725. 94 


356, 330. 17 


ee 


944, 635. 26 


40, 604. 2% 


1, 035, 239. 49 


373, 400. 31 
39, 461. 01 
217, 333. 19 
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Log inventory Jan. 1, 1927, 6,842,000 feet_ $54, 657. 79 
Log inventory Dec. 31, 1927, 8,730,800 feet 104, 931. 96 
—_—_——_——. $50, 274,17 
95, 189. 17 
41, 402. 94 
61, 514. 13 
85, 631. 78 


General overhead—Sundry expense: 

Lumber expense 1, 094. 97 
Office expense 12, 824. 57 
General expense 27, 207. 96 
Fire insurance 14, 534. 42 
Liability insurance 6, 1138. 05 
ai tna acticth icing lata Relies cnmiasticlealhiamaiinsictdltenmrenet 13, 669. 52 

Total... 75, 444. 49 
Interest__ 23, 553. 45 


Total sundry expenses___-.--------- 98, 997. 94 
Mill depreciation_______ 81, 871. 24 
Shipping and selling 96, 519. 15 


a se” 


Loss lumber operation- 105, 007. 20 


Analysis of profit and loss for year 1927 


Loss | Gain 


Lumber operation_. Cetra ees $195, 007. 
Caterpiller tractors (« nsceitaieidint aia , 6, 165 
Abandoned section of log RR. 5.9 miles__. pacabetitinwanten oon : 44, O88. 52 
Old store building wrecking and removing__-- —s- 1, 864. 2¢ 
Old office building wrecking and removing : hala cabeiioeisea 153. ¢ 
Old mill barn building wrecking and removing , > : 85 
Powder house building wrecking and removing-_-_.---- bhoties Rcaied 6. 5. 
Mill resident building wrecking and removing ee aged : ee 250 
Mill cookhouse building and equipment removing-_-._..........---.-------- , 607. 92 
Old store No. 1 loss Jan. 1 to Feb. 28 - . nes eetanrd thes ona . , Oe2. 7 
Store No. 1 market department ale : ro ; ; , 124. 
Mill cookhouse discontinued Apr. 30, 1927_. 7 , 923. 


Maintenance mill residents buildings 
Less rentals 


Hotel Forest Inn (operation 
Mill wood account, (firewood 
Mill bedding and equipment 
Pine Ridge stationery account 
Lumber claims : 
Lumber eash discount_-- 
Timber expense 

Lath account ~ 
Store No. 1 grocery department 
Store No. 1 dry goods department 


Store No. 2 merchandise eile 
Store No. 2 1926 adjusted profits 


2, 324. 
Picket manufacturing sales and expense 7 1, 492. 


Profits on outside lumber purchases: | 
Queal Lumber Co alae r 21.09 
G. A. Nichols mee ee Sa ce 29 
T. W. Engles Lumber Co caine . 2. 37 
American Pitch Pine Export Co ; . 66 
Winston, Miller and Clack 56. 40 
Geo. D. iope Lumber Co scsasipiesdiallellaecsiatenst deal > os aa 9. 09 


90 
Net loss for year 1927. 78 


Total 
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From balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1927 
Assets: 


325, 107. 12 


Plant investment oe Tai : $1. 295. 
Mill tenement buildings_-_-—- é wpe Ace eee 171. 452.5 

Railroad and logging equipment : 495. 874.17 
Camp tenement buildings 23" 489. 04 


Plant and railroad investment 2, 015, 922. 92 
Liabilit’es: reserve for depreciation 221, 278. 75 


ExHreit II 


Budget for Klamath Management Specialists for the period of July 1, 1955 
June 30, 1956 (Payable from Klamath tribal funds) 


CLASSIFICATION OF EXPENDITURES 
Personal services : Amount 
Management specialists (8 at $12,000) $36, 000 
Executive secretary 9, 000 
Secretary-stenographer —_- ~~ 3, 600 
Other personal services as needed 3, 000 


I > a gpenrtiniereoranre apenrtineiebnicnbaambasbecetaane 600 


Operating expenses : 
PATER Ae MET HOUND. oor ccnemannneeccnnanbsncncousomswe 
eI posse ste eannned emteeieelieeeeess 
claw nenickeenipnion ann nTe SESE Sai eiae eet , 800 
Printing and reproduction 200 
Other contractaar services. oS ita ee 60, 000 
Miscellaneous supplies and materials 2, 000 


Total operating expenses 71, 900 


Total budget, fiscal year 1956 123, 500 
DETAILED EXPLANATION OF BUDGETARY EXPENSE ITEMS 


Travel and motor services.—Includes all expenses incident to travel, such as 
train and plane fare; per diem allowance; mileage allowance, for use of personal 
car; gasoline and oil; payment of employee transfer or appointment costs; etc. 

Communication services.—Includes the transmission of messages, such as tele- 
grams; teletypes, etc., telephone service; long-distance telephone tolls; letter 
postage; rental of post office boxes; contractual messenger services; and tele- 
phone installation costs. 

Rents and utility services.—Includes office rental; office equipment rental; 
charges for heat, light, power, gas, electricity and other utility services exclusive 
of transportation and communication services. 

Printing and reproduction.—Includes contractual printing and reproduction 
and the related composition and binding operations ; and all common processes of 
duplicating. 

Other contractual services.—Includes all contractual services not otherwise 
classified, such as repairs and alterations (Klamath Falls office, $300) ; publi- 
cation of notices, etc.; legal fees, $2,000; contracts for appraisal work, $45,200; 
contract for research, etc., by such organizations as Stanford Research Founda- 
tion, $12,500 ; premiums on insurance and surety bonds, etc. 

Miscellaneous supplies and materials.—Includes all miscellaneous commodities 
such as office supplies ; pamphlets when purchased rather than printed; cleaning 
and toilet supplies; property of little monetary value, etc. 


76321—56—pt. 1—_—-20 
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Schedule of estimated time for work performance 


Estimated Estimated 
Service to be Performed commence- completior 
ment date 


1. Open and equip office in city of Klamath Fails, Oreg 
2. Reermit for personnel 
Executive secretary July 1, 1955 
Clerk-stenographer Do. 
Prepare specifications and invitations to bid for appraising assets of 
Klamath Tribe for approval July 15, 1955 
Open and abstract bids to determine low qualified bidder or appraiser J . 11,1955 Do 
Prepare contract for retainment of selected appraiser S - 1,1955 | Oct. 1, 1955 
3. Appraisal work in progress by subcontractor t. , 1955 | June 30, 1956 
Initiate the development of a plan for the management of such property 
as May remain in tribal ownership upon completion of the sales to be 
made pursuant to sec. 5 of the management specialist contract. Such 
plan to consist of 
(a) Surveying the field of organizations, firms, etc., for the purpose of 
selecting a qualified organization or firm to survey, appraise or 
otherwise make available an analysis of the various assets and 
liabilities of the tribe and other pertinent factors that would 
affect or relate to the composition of the management plan May 9,1955 | July 1, 1955 
(6) Contract with selected organization to assist in formulating the | 
final management plan July 1,1955 | July 15, 1955 
c) Prepare tentative management plan July 15,1955 | June 30, 1956 
8. Prepare alternative plans pe” eee Do.! 


! Inclusive 
(Signed) T. B. Warters, Chairman. 
W. L. PHILLIPS. 
HUGENE G. FAVELL. 
Recommended for approval : 
Don C. Foster. 


ExHIsBiIt 3. MEETING WITH MANAGEMENT SPECIALISTS 
{Taken from tape] 


(The following was transcribed from the recording tape in Mr. T. B. Watter’s 
office. The first part of the meeting was not transcribed on the stenotype:) 

Mr. WatTTers. Well, we will call the meeting to order now with Mr. Lawrence 
Witt, Wade Crawford and Mrs. Crawford and we have asked Mr. Wilcox to 
come down for the reason that he might be able to answer some of the technical 
questions in which he will not participate except some technical question 
that we might not be able to answer. He probably knows a whole lot more 
about timber than we do. There is a whole lot about it that I don’t know. So 
that is the reason that Mr. Wilcox is here. We have consulted with him quite a 
Jittle and certainly he has been a quite help to us. We went into this pretty 
close and in our different discussions in Portland with a number of timber 
consultants in preparing these plans and specifications with the three member 
management committee here; do you want to go over this paragraph by 
paragraph? Now we are just glad to hear any questions that you have to ask 
about these specifications and we will do our best to answer them and also 
any suggestions that you might have and that is what it means for us to consult 
with you now if you want to proceed and ask any questions that you want 
to that is what we are here for and we will listen. 

Mr. CRAwForpb. I understand that Seldon Kirk wanted this meeting. 

Mr. Watters. Well, yes, this matter here. Seldon asked for a discussion on 
the appraisal. He asked for it. 

Mr. CRAWForD. He asked that as one of the members of our committee? 

Mr. Watters. Yes; he asked that. 

Mr. CrawForpb. Mr. Watters, and members of your committee, we received your 
letter of August 2 submitting the invitation for bids of approval, and at that time 
Mr. Kirk was gone on vacation and we wrote you a letter about it on August 9 
and said that we would get in touch with you and your committee as soon as 
Mr. Kirk got back. I understand day before yesterday that he made arrangements 
to meet with your committee in discussing the proposed plan and this morning I 
heard that he had left for Spokane, Wash., and so Mr. Witt and I are here to 
try to fill the appointment Mr. Kirk had made so we wouldn’t disappoint your 
committee and put you out. We know Mr. Phillips and Mr. Favell have come 
some distance to get here for this meeting and that is the reason we are here. 
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Now we would like to go over your proposals and also discuss the maps you 
have in laying out the 15 units. In order beginning with No. 1, the unit No. 1 on 
the map, and discuss the amount of feet of timber in each unit. We will take and 
start off with No. 1, the unit No. 1 on the map, and discuss the amount of feet 
of timber in each unit. We will take and start of with No. 1 and if you can 
give the amount of feet of timber and the different timber in each unit—we 
will take and start off with No. 1 and if you can give the amount of feet of timber 
and the different species of timber in each unit and after we get that then we 
will be able to talk to you far more intelligently than we are now. 

Mr. Warrers. I’ll ask that, if the question can be answered, for Mr. Wilcox to 
answer that question. Earle, you better come up here and will you give them 
whatever information you can on that. 

Mr. Witcox. The answer to that question, Wade, is what the inventory has 
peen set up for. In other words, until they actually make the inventory we 
won’t know what the volume is. We have an approximate volume which may 
be off 20, 40, 50 percent even for that particular unit or for any of the other 
units and certainly we don’t have the information by species. That is the purpose 
of getting the inventory and setting the specifications up. 

Mr. CRAWForRD. Mr. Wilcox, could you give us the approximate amount of feet 
inpine. In each unit? 

Mr. Witcox. They all have to be—well, I might say that it would be impossible 
to get you anything that would be at all accurate, or anything—we could give 
you what we feel the total volume will be plus or minus maybe as much as 40 
percent. They are very rough figures. The total volume of all species in unit 1 
has been estimated at approximately 200 million board-feet. 

Mr. CRAWForD. What is in 3; I mean 2? 

Mr. Witcox. The total volume of all species in 2 is approximately somewhere 
around 160 million feet. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Do you havea copy of that? 

Mr. Witcox. I got the copy here. 

Mr. CRAWForRD. Let’s havea copy. It will speed up our meeting here. 

Mr. Wiicox. In fact, this memorandum is one which I had prepared for you 
and in view of the letter from the Washington office it was held. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Then you couldn’t intelligently discuss the plans for the ap- 
praisal of the Klamath Tribe of Indians unless we have the information which 
Wilcox has furnished us. Now on this subject of the 80 million to 300 million 
feet to the unit and I was just wanting to call your attention to the Indians’ 
wishes and the Indians’ action with regard to the selling of timber. The council 
adopted the resolution to not sell any more of our private timber in not more than 
10 million feet to the unit and that guides us to represent the Klamath General 
Council and the Klamath Indians so Mr. Witt and I and Mr. Kirk can’t agree to 
your plans to have the timber appraised and cruised in 15 different units and the 
volume of feet of timber used in it ranging from 80 million feet to 300 million 
feet. We would be going against the Klamath Indians’ wishes if we did it. Now 
what I am telling you is a matter of record of the official minutes of the Klamath 
General Council and I will be glad to furnish the minutes for the record verifying 
our position. 

Mr. WaTrTers. Earl, you can answer that, go ahead. 

Mr. Witcox. Well, the reason, Wade, for these units is the fact that it is the 
attempt at this time—if we inventory the timber in 10-million-foot units do you 
realize the excessive cost for this type of cruise? We don’t know, of course, as 
yet in what size units this timber will be sold, but if it was to be sold in small 
units that information or—it would have to be reappraised, or rather rein- 
ventoried with a different basis entirely. 

Mr. Favety. To inventory timber in 10 million units you have to do more 
groundwork than under this method. This method would give you the volume 
of timber in the various units and if they have to be smaller the men will—the 
cruisers will have to be sent back in to get that information. By this method 
we are saving the Klamath Indian Tribe a lot of money. We don’t know as yet 
and I don’t think anybody knows yet how the timber will be sold. That is how 
it would develop should the timber be sold. 

Mr. Witcox. Wade, if you went in and appraised the timber in 10 million uints 
and it sold in 80 million units you will have wasted a lot of money. 

Mr. Faveti. However, if it is sold in these large units and you want a more 
detailed information that could be picked up at any time. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We realize and know that it is going to cost more to have the 
value by 10 million units but we figure that with the competition there is going 
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to be on these small units involved there will be more competition in seUing the 
small units in 5 to 10 million feet than there will be in the 80 to 350 feet. Now 
we have experienced that a number of times, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., on 
two different times was the only bidder on parcels. There was no auction bid- 
ding and he was the only bidder, and so we don’t want to have our interest sold 
haphazardly nor to suffer the same experience that we had before by having only 
one bidder. 

Mr. Puivurrs. That is not the intention. It says in there that it will be ap- 
praised in economic units and the inventory taken out of that and any time 
that we want the inventory in smaller units they would do that on a man-day 
basis. 


KLAMATH INDIAN AGENCY.—REPORT ON MEETING WITH THE KEAMATH INDIAN 
ApvisoryY COMMITTEE MEMBERS AND THE MANAGEMENT SPECIALISTS, AUGUST 
30, 1955 


PRESENT 


Advisory Committee : Wade Crawford, Lawrence Witt. 

Management specialists: T. B. Watters, E. G. Favell, W. T. Phillips. 

Visitors present were: Earle Wilcox, Mrs. Wade Crawford. 

Mr. Watrers. May I clarify one remark just made relative to the bid submit- 
ted by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. for so-called large-sized units. Actually 
the last bidding was for units which range in size from 10 million to 15 million 
feet in size so that they were actually bidding on units of comparable size to 
the ones that the committee indicated they wanted the inventory to be made in. 
Another thing——— 

Mr. Wirt. Just a moment. We have not indicated to my knowledge that we 
wanted units to be sold on the basis of feet. I think you will accept the cor- 
rection. 

Mr. Watters. That is right. My correction was to the statement relative to 
the Weyerhaeuser bidding on units such as 1—A, 1—B, 1-C, and 1—-D. 

Mr. Witt. And Weyerhaeuser bought them off. 

Mr. Watters. Yes, however in relatively small units. Anyone could have 
gone into competition. 

Mr. Wirt. I see a total of 3,005 million feet for all of the units. Under item I. 
I will repeat that total—3,005 million feet. Fifteen purported economic units. 
For my own information I would like you to clarify this point for me. You 
understand, under Public Law 587, the duty of the management specialists is to 
appraise; I think we will all agree to that. However, I believe Public Law 587 
provides that you are to appraise with the viewpoint in mind of selling enough 
to satisfy those withdrawing members and here you have taken a rather com- 
plete if not complete appraisal of the entire timber assets of the tribe. I called 
it to Mr. Watters’ attention some time back that another provision allows for 
the Klamath Indian to purchase portions of land. 

Mr. Watters. When was that? 

Mr. Witt. That was when I stopped in the front part of your office. There 
is no provision that I can find under the program sent to us for the setting up of 
any lands such as swamplands, grazing lands and desert lands in economic units 
small enough to the benefit of the Indians. The only way the Klamath Indian can 
meet competitive bids is by bidding on the land in the economic units. I think 
that one of the most important factors in Public Law 587 is that the Indian can 
buy back his own land, and perpetuate it for himself. Is there any provision 
that allows or sets up economic units such as these, 

Mr. WarTrTers. Let me say that I don’t recall your discussion with me on eco- 
nomic units. You said that you knew already that we had to appraise the timber. 
I don’t recall you having done that but that is neither here nor there. 

Mr. Witcox. If you will note on the map there are 15 numbered units. There 
is also a large area scattered throughout the rest which is unnumbered. Within 
that unnumbered area there will be approximately 200 feet or more of timber. 
It is provided in your specifications that the unnumbered area will be the in- 
ventory of timber—will be made by quarter sections so that at any time in the 
future the exact size of the small units which the Indian would like to purchase 
they can be established then within that large area. You can set up any num- 
ber and any kind of units within the area—some will be grazing, some will be 
Swamp, and some will be timber. A detailed appraisal within that area offers a 
tremendous opportunity to establish units. That is why that particular area 
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adjoins the bottom lands of Sprague River. Most of the Indians who wish to 
purchase lands will probably want to have those units set aside. 

Mr. Wirt. I see no reason why this appraisal of these lands cannot be carried 
on at the same time you are working on the large units. 

Mr. Witcox. I was using the word “you” to both the management specialists 
and you here (motioning to Mr. Witt and Mr. Crawford). You are met here 
in a meeting and I am talking to all five of you. I was directing my remarks to 
you, particularly, I have already discussed this with the three management 
specialist s when we were working some time ago. 

Mr. Witt. My point is this. The only way the Indian can purchase land is 
that these units are set aside as economic units and that is the point I am bring- 
ing to Mr. Wilcox’s attention. It should be carried out to make these areas 
economic units. That is how I feel about that. I don’t see any provision that 
thatis being done. Your appraisal according to those 15 units is not hypothetical. 
Would it not be fair and equitable to put them down on this map where we can 
see it? 

Mr. CRAWFoRD. Could we have Mr. Watters answer these questions? 

Mr. WatTTERS. I can’t answer it clearly so you could understand. We will let 
Mr. Wilcox handle it. 

Mr. Wixcox. It is going to take quite a bit of time to establish these units 
and to determine the wants and needs of the Indians who are purchasing these 
units. In the meantime, by establishing——— 

Mr. Wirt. If you will allow me to interrupt. The point I want to bring out— 
we are hitting all around the mark but not hitting it. 

Mr. WaTTERS. You go ahead with your explanation (motioning to Mr. Wilcox) 
and you can make your comment (motioning to Mr. Witt). I hope this will 
be done in an orderly manner. 

Mr. Wiicox. There is nothing that requires that these units be established. 
At the present time we are getting values of timber by these numbered units 
then we have a large portion that is unnumbered. You’ll find a fairly large 
stand of timber. There are some who will want to take their tribal assets in 
timber. Accuracy will be plus or minus. At the same time the specialists will 
have the value of the grazing lands. At the present they are getting the timber 
values and in the meantime they can be working on these small size units. 
Who wants them, how they can be set up. They want to know how much they 
ean have in these units. In the meantime these specifications are just for 
cruising the timber. Cruise to the desired accuracy—in order to get accuracy 
to a very fine degree within these very small units. Take possibly 7 or 8 more. 
It is not necessary that it be done right at this moment. If that were to be 
done this whole appraisal may be set back several months. You realize that 
they are battling this deadline. 

Mr. CRAWForD. What we are concerned about is time and money. The law 
says that the management specialists are to have the timber appraised and 
the cruised value set on it approximately 12 months from the date they 
took office. 

Mr. Putiirps. Or as soon thereafter as possible. 

Mr. CrAwForD. I was present at the time. I insisted it was to be 1 year but 
the Commissioner said it might take a week or 10 days or possibly 80 days 
after that. So we are looking forward to your carrying out the intentions of 
the law. That is the Commissioner’s explanation of the law and why there 
wasn’t a deadline of actual date and hour. 

Mr. Warters. Regardless of that it is our intention to get it done as quickly 
as possible 

Mr. CRAWForD. I notice on your map that the timber in those units that has 
been explained by Mr. Wilcox that was the timber the Indians could buy if 
they wanted timber. At the present time I don’t know who wants timber but 
we will know in a few days who wants land or timber or whatever they 
want. The point I want to ask is this—do you have the information on all 
these ecutover lands that the Indian Service has made on surveys the last 
few years showing the growth per acre and the amount of timber. 

Mr. Watrers. T assume that information is all available. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The reason that I mentioned that—take the cutover lands 
as a whole—their records show that they know by 3 percent that they know the 
amount of timber of each acre of land. I just didn’t want to have that work 
duplicated. 

Mr. Watters. We will use all that force and take it into consideration. All 
the information available that can be used will be taken into consideration. 
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All information will be used. You will be given the opportunity to examine 
the information. 

Mr. Crawrorp. At the present moment before you send the invitations to 
the Secretary for approval? 

Mr. Favetv. That is already gone. 

Mr. Crawrorp. With the knowledge you have and the records kept wouldn't 
you say that it wouldn’t be necessary to hire cruisers to go in and recruise the 
timber? 

Mr. Favetu. It may and it may not be necessary. There is some objection 
to taking all of the reservation’s records. That was brought up earlier in our 
consultation with the executive committee. 

Mr. CRAWFoRD. Have you ever gone over these figures. 

Mr. Fave.i. Yes, I have gone over them. A lot of information available from 
reservation. We are going to—the bidder is going to take advantage of it. We 
are not going to waste any money. We want to get it done as cheaply as 
possible. 

Mr. CraAwForp. We have this information now so why hire timber cruisers to 
go out and recruise that timber. I understand you gentlemen are going to make 
an appraisal. You could use the records that our office has now and you can have 
additional information. You send out bids to have some one go out and recruise 
all the timber on the cutover lands. You won’t come any closer than the informa- 
tion we have. Why should you duplicate this work ? 

Mr. Wivccox. The appraisal, I understand, they will make the appraisal with 
the advice of the Standard Research to establish economic units. They must 
justify their reasons for establishing these units. 

Mr. CrRAaWwForbD. I want you to know the reason why we are inquiring into 
some of the details. We are terminating Federal supervision with the Govern- 
ment and we want to be happy about it a year or 10 years from now and we don't 
want to make any mistakes now and agree to something now that will be binding. 
We want to be happy when we terminate Federal supervision of the Government. 

Mr. WATTERS. We are going to do the very best we can to work with you. 

Mr. Wirt. On that subject it might be well to insert in the minutes does your 
committee recognize our tribal committee consisting of Crawford, Seldon Kirk, 
and me as being the representatives of the tribe? 

Mr. WATTERS. Certainly. 

Mr. Wirt. And I think I can safely state that we are the sole representatives 
of the tribe that can work with your committee. Is that right? 

Mr. WatTrTerRS. We do not interpret it that way. We will necessarily have to 
consult with the general counsel of the tribe. 

Mr. Wirt. I would like to see that directive, Mr. Watters. 

What about the appraisal of the other lands such as grazing, etc. You are 
doing the timber now and disregarding the other lands. 

Mr. Watters. We have told you once or twice why we had this done so that 
should be sufficient. 

Mr. Wirt. And you absolutely refuse to take this suggestion to render these 
lands now just the same as the timberland ? 

Mr. WArrTrers. We will have that ready at least before the timber is ready. 

Mr. Wirt. Your feeling is appreciated, Mr. Watters. 

Mr. Watters. We figure it will be done by the time your timber will be done. 
If it don’t work out we are the ones responsible. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Cutting up the unnumbered units is specified for Indians that 
want to buy timber. There is nothing in the virgin stand that shows that. 

Mr. Witcox. They are included in the units from 1 to 15. 

Mr. CrawrorbD. That is not provided for in this matter. I want to call your 
attention to that. There is another thing Mr. Wilcox said that these unnum- 
bered units that are not numbered they would have an opportunity to buy that 
timber for the Indian that wants to withdraw from Federal supervision or get 
out, as he puts it. How about the small lumber companies that are not Indians 
that would want to buy an economic unit? Is there any provision for them? 

Mr. Watters. What was that? 

Mr. Crawrorp. According to what Mr. Wilcox said the unnumbered units on 
the map were for the Indians to bid on. 

Mr. Watters. I don’t think that he meant that it was to be restricted. 

Mr. Puriuures. The crux of the whole thing is economic units. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The question was—as I understand that there is provision for 
the Indians to buy timber as they choose in the unnumbered units if they wanted 
to withdraw from Federal supervision. I wanted to ask Mr. Watters is there 
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provisions made for smaller loggers, lumber firms to buy three to five million 
feet units in the 15 large units? 

Mr. Watters. I don’t think it was to be restricted. 

Mr. Witcox. I would like to point out the fact that the work that we have 
done is not entirely adequate. If that were to be one unit your accuracy would 
be within 3 percent. However, when you break it down into smaller size units, 
15 numbered and 1 unnumbered one your accuracy decreases. If you would 
preak it down within 10-mile tracts it would require a detailed cruise in sections. 
That is why it has been set up in large size units. If it were a detailed cruise of 
the whole reservation you would pay three times as much. 

Mr. Witt. Mr. Wilcox, I understand you say that the unnumbered ones are 
economic. 

Mr. Witcox. If you will check item 3 of these specifications you will find the 
areas. 

Mr. Wirt. Let’s cheek that. 

Mr. Witcox. You will find that on page 2. 

Mr. Wirt. Just a moment here, Item 3 states (under item A) reads “Large 
economie units, exceeding 20,000 acres in size. These units shall conform with 
General Land Office surveyed subdivisions whenever practicable.” Item b states 
“Small economic units, to be cruised within designated accuracies by quarter 
sections.” All right now that we have that point—the unnumbered units are 
mostly Swamps, agricultural lands. Under Public Law 587 it reads “The man- 
agement specialists shall cause an appraisal to be made within not more than 

2 months after their employment or as soon thereafter as practicable of all 
tribal property.” Of all tribal property. It doesn’t say timber or other kinds of 
land. So you see there is absolutely nothing in the law to stop you from taking 
the unnumbered area which consists mostly of swamp, desert, and agricultural 
lands and some timber. I think you are trying to establish some criterion based 
upon timber. You cannot do that by the law. 

Mr. Watters. You know, when we started it was with the intention to get 
this done in one appraisal including the farming lands, the grazing lands, and 
all the other lands on the reservation and we were unable to find anyone 
that was willing to bid on the whole proposition. Most of the large appraisal 
outfits didn’t want anything to do with the timber which was estimated at 90 
percent of the value. So after discussion we decided to have a separate appraisal 
of the timber, then the other. 

Mr. Witt. Separate and then put these two together? Your viewpoint is to 
establish your timber as economic units, your grazing as economic units, each 
in separate categories and adjoin the two? 

Mr. WatTTerRsS. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Wirt. I see that absolutely under Public Law 587 that that has to be 
done, and I see that is what your intention is to do. But the point I have been 
bringing out is that these unnumbered units do not under the qualifications 
given by Mr. Wilcox—authority item 3—give authority for the statement made 
because that deals with timber specifically. The unnumbered units are just that. 

Mr. WATTERS. At the present time, they are not economic units. 

Mr. Wirt. That is the point I want to bring out. The point that Mr. Watters 
says they are not economic units at the present time. 

Mr. WatTrers. As I understand it they are for the purpose of inventory. 

Mr. Witt. And there is no reason to believe these are economic units? Thank 
you. I appreciate that. Now why can’t we or your committee take this unnum- 
bered area—give it a number—give it the same status? 

Mr. WATTERS. We wanted to get this done in a hurry. The timber is a big 
job. It will take the longest time to do. We want to go ahead with the timber 
appraisal and then we can go ahead to the balance of the appraisal. 

Mr. Witt. I thank you for that. But at the moment this portion that you 
are ignoring is the portion that will benefit the Indians. 

Mr. WarTTrers. What do you mean by the word “ignoring” ? 

Mr. Wirt. I said simply that portion you are ignoring. Is there anything in 
the world to stop you from carrying on a joint operation? 

Mr. Warrers. Certainly not. That is what we intend to do. We will do our 
best. The idea was to get started on the timber because it would take a longer 
time to get the timber. Now if we started on the land we would get through 
just as soon or sooner than on the timber. 

Mr. Wirt. You are also to appraise the land value on the timber? 

Mr. Warrers. Well, yes. That will be done by the appraisers. They are 
going to appraise timber and land—both timber and land. 
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Mr. Wirt. Now the second thing. You don’t know when you are going to 
get around to setting these economic units up that will help the Indians? 

Mr. Puixips. There has been part of that done already. We have not estab- 
lished economic units. There are proposed units that can be changed. 

Mr. Wirt. You have made these proposed on the timber only but you have 
not on the grazing, desert, or swamp or agricultural lands. 

Mr. Warvrers. It was impossible to get any company to take bids on the 
whole proposition so we sent in our present proposition first and we are now 
waiting for the maps. 

Mr. Wirt. When you start breaking down the grazing, swamp, agricultural 
and desert lands you are going to find out that you have got just as much 
work so I suggest to you that you start now. 

Mr. WaTTers. We have your suggestion as a matter of record. 

Mr. CRAwrorbD. Are you going to comply with the Indians’ suggestions? 

Mr. Watters. As much as we can and stay within the law. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. So we are telling you now the wishes of the Indians that no 
timber shall be sold in more than 10 million feet in an economic unit. What 
I want to discuss further—you are going to bave the timber appraised and 
cruised into 15 economic units and then isn’t that the purpose of selling those 
units in those sizes? You mean by having them set up in this manner is 
going to be economically sound to sell it. 

Mr. Watters. As I understand it with consultation with the Standard Re- 
search and the appraisers and they recommend economic units. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But you consider them economic units. 

Mr. Witcox. For a matter of inventory. However, there is nothing that would 
prevent breaking them up in smaller sizes as units for sale. For instance, if 
you would have to sell units for members who wanted to get out. However, if 
we were to require a detailed appraisal by small units at the present time it 
would require a detailed cruise by sections. 

Mr. Witt. At the present time? 

Mr. Wixcox. At the present time. So that they would get the total appraised 
value, 

Mr. Wirt. You are familiar, I am sure, with the salable lands. I am just a 
little greenhorn. Does the State go into economie units—don’t the State—— 

Mr. WATTERS. I don’t know what the State does. 

Mr. Wirt. I am sure you are well aware being citizens by Law 280 as well 
as Law 587 our equities in this matter are protected by the State as well as by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. WATTERS. I am not an attorney. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Wirt. I will just ask a question. Mr. Crawford has brought out the fact 
that you have 12 months or soon thereafter and having had consultation and 
having the knowledge the 12 months would most probably not in any event 
exceed 30 days. You have a time element which we have all realized. You 
only have a limited time. There is a portion which I consider to be of equal 
importance and that is to be fair and equitable with the Indians. It is my 
opinion that at the present time that your committee has not been fair in not 
having applied the same procedure and the same care to the portion that will 
be economic to the Indian. The only way the Indian can buy back is by setting 
forth an economic unit. 

Mr. Watters. This is only proposed ; there is nothing concrete. 

Mr. Wirt. About this tribal committee. You asked for one special group 
to represent the tribe and that is why this three-man committee was selected. 
I am sure you recall where you especially required one group. 

Mr. Watters. That is right. And I also said that we would continue to work 
with the executive committee. I said we would. 

Mr. Witt. Do you recognize us as the official group? 

Mr. Watters. Thatis right. That is right. 

Mr. Wirt. The executive committee cannot overrule our committee. I would 
gladly supply you with a copy of this directive. 

Now Mr. Wilcox is here in what capacity ? 

Mr. Warrers. Consultant. We have consulted with him all the way through 
and Mr. Wilcox has prepared this bid and appraisal. Mr. Wilcox sat in on the 
discussions and Mr. Wilcox prepared the numbered sections. 

(Item 1 of invitation, bid and award was read: Preparation of planimetric base 
maps of the Klamath Indian Reservation from the latest available aerial photog- 
raphy.) 

Mr. Wirt. You actually prepared that? 
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Mr. Witcox. The initial one. 

Mr. Wirt. Then you will have the responsibility for the grazing, swamp, and 
agricultural lands? 

Mr. WATTERS. We take that responsibility. 

Mr. Witt. That point is made. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I want to discuss with Tom—do you hope to have the timber in 
a year or about that? 

‘Mr. WATTERS. Just as soon as we possibly can. In 8 months or 10. There is 
delays that might come up. For instance when we send a document back to 
Washington we don’t know how long until we get the document back—whether it 
will be a week or a month—but we will get this thing just as soon as we can. 

Mr. CrRAWForD. If you can get the approval on the invitation of bids then do 

vou think that you will have the timber done by April of next year? 
” Mr. Warrers. I doubt it if we can get it done by April of next year but I don’t 
know. It is just a matter of doing it as quickly as possible. We must advertise 
this. In our specifications my understanding is that we ask them to designate 
how soon we can get this appraisal done. We take that into consideration. One 
company might say 8 or 10 months or 12 and we are asking for them to set a time 
limit for that very purpose. 

Mr. CraAwFrorp. The reason that I mentioned that if you didn’t think there was 
time according to your specifications—you and your committee and the Secretary 
of the Interior—if you didn’t think or have some idea or if you had the least 
inkling of doubt it would take more than a year then you should make some pro- 
vision where they should put in a sufficient crew to get the job done, instead of 
hiring 10 men to get the job done you should hire 50 or 100. 

Mr. WATTERS. Don’t you think the bidders will take that into consideration? 
You have to take the cost into consideration to do that. I think we have tried to 
do this to tend to bring in the bids as soon as possible. 

Mr. CrRAWrForpD. I think that is important. 

Mr. WATTERS. I do, too, Wade. We still feel that we don’t want to make mis- 
takes. We probably make lots anyhow. We will do everything as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. Wirt. In going over Public Law 587—I think I heard the statement made 
by one of your members—has this invitation of bids been sent to Washington for 
approval? 

Mr. WATTERS. Yes. 

Mr. Wirr. That incorporates 3,000,500 feet of timber. At least you have shown 
me no consideration for the swamp, grazing, and so forth, and you have initiated 
no action on the other. You have nothing in writing to show me. 

Mr. WATTERS. No. 

Mr. Witt. Under Public Law 587—first let me ask you gentlemen, was the 
criterion to establish the fair market value—to establish the criterion? 

Mr. WiLcox. On page 6 of these specifications you will note a quotation as 
given in Report No. 2483 of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
dated July 28, 1954, which states as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Subsection (1): Make an appraisal of all tribal property showing 
its fair market value by practicable logging or other appropriate economic units. 

“Committee comment. The committee understands that the language ‘prac- 
ticable logging’ or ‘other appropriate economic units,’ read together with suc- 
ceeding sections, is construed as creating a directive to be followed in arriving 
at ‘fair market value’ in the appraisal determination of economic property units 
which might susbequently be set aside for sale. 

“It is further understood that, in arriving at the determination of what con- 
stitutes an economic property unit, there will be considered, among other appli- 
cable factors: Relationship of the proposed sale to sound silvaculture and sus- 
tained-yield timber management; the relationship of timber units proposed for 
sale to watershed conservation and grazing benefits; the effect of prospective 
timber offerings on the area economy and going stumpage values on other pri- 
vate and Federal timber operations in the area; the relationship of proposed 
‘practicable logging’ units to Federal, State, and private access-roads programs: 
the relationship of proposed ‘appropriate units’ to sound agricultural practices 
insofar as balanced farming-grazing units are involved; the relationship of par- 
tial offerings of property presently held communally to future tribal and indi- 
vidual timber and water resources development, and application of such factors 
as will operate to preserve, to the maximum extent possible, present water rights, 
water resource, and timber resource potential, including reservations in the 
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remaining tribal entity, if any, of such easements, rights-of-way, ete., as may 
be deemed desirable to insure maximum future resource utilization.” 
which gives the committee intent. There are 7 or 8 different items entered into. 
Actually it was put into this specification to do the groundwork, appraisal. 

Mr. Witt. Now, you still haven’t answered, I asked you for the criterion. 
Will you give it to me in a few words? 

Mr. Witcox. The criterion for establishing the size of the economic units is 
that for the appraisal or the initial inventory which is only established sug- 
gested units as a means for inventory—personnel to establish an appraisal they 
would bid or is it the timber units? I would like a clarification of your question. 

Mr. Witt. Page 20. Second paragraph. 

Mr. WiLcox. My answer is a committee comment. [Reading :] 

“All completion reports should be broken down into the respective economic 
units as may be prescribed by the condition agreed between the contractor and 
the contracting officer. All factors considered in the appraisal of each unit 
should be noted in this report. 

“All references in this report to maps or plats should be indicated by plat 
page or sheet designation. 

“In delineating areas for the purpose of this report the use of map-scale 
measurements will be satisfactory. 

“All facts gathered and used in the appraisal(s) should be recorded 
then interpreted both by statements and by value figures.” 

Mr. Wirt. That was a committee comment. Among other applicable factors 
and other statements rendered the inescapable fact remains that the manage- 
ment specialists were employed for the sole purpose of selling a portion of this 
reservation to satisfy the equities involved of those who wish to withdraw. 

Mr. PHiiips. The committee was selected to carry out provisions of Public 
Law 587. 

Mr. Witt. And your overall objective is to appraise and sell to satisfy the 
withdrawing members. 

Mr. PuHILurps. And create a management plan for those who wish to remain. 

Mr. Wirt. That is right. I thank you for the clarification. The individual 
is involved. The State laws recognize that viewpoint and both courts are 
handling our individual cases under State law. The point I am going to express 
is the same point I have been hammering all day. The Indian citizen has the 
right of putting any particular amount back in and meeting the high bid and 
buying back some of the land. You have made no provision in your invitation 
for bids that I can find that you have sent for approval for this individual to 
purchase land because you have not included any of this land that he can pur- 
chase himself in your invitation for bids. 

Mr. Watters. Now just a moment. We have told you. I think we have told 
you more than once we haven't come to a point yet to set up these units and 
when the time comes we will do what Public Law 587 says we are supposed to 
do but the matter of timing is up to us. Now do you want to proceed? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Watters and the committee, what do you figure it is 
going to cost to have your timber appraised and approved ? 

Mr. WatTTeRS. Estimated——— 

Mr. Faveti. We don’t know, of course, around 15 cents an acre maybe 20 
cents or 25 cents. We don’t know what is is going to cost. When we get the 
bids then we will know. Whether it will be 15 or 30 cents we don’t know. 

Mr. Wirrt. This is only specifications for timber. And the other specifications? 

Mr. Fave ty. Naturally we have them in our minds. They will be all reduced. 
Your economic units can be established. 

Mr. Wirt. You have no formulated plan? 

Mr. Favetyi. Of course, we don’t. 

Mr. Witcox. May I make a comment here? As Mr. Watters has told you 
the original plan was to put them in one specification and that was the original 
thought. Then it was found this couldn’t be done. Now the thought back in the 
Washington office was that it would be done in one specification. When we sub- 
mitted these in this way we weren’t too certain that they would be acceptable. 
They could find no operator or appraisal company who cared to enter into an 
appraisal of the property in one lump-sum bid. The timber, farming, grazing 

Mr. Wirr. You have found a competent organization to handle the timber 
resources ? 

Mr. Wiicox. There are any number that are qualified to handle timber or 
any number that can handle farming but none that could take over the overall 
structure. 


and 
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Mr. Wirt. So now you have got this out on the timber and your next step 
would be to go to the farming? 

Mr. Watters. We will put it out for bids. 

Mr. Wirt. And you have no intention to act as a determining factor in the 
appraising? : L 

Mr. Watters. You really mean that seriously ? 

Mr. Wirr. I thought you would like to enlarge on it. 

Mr. Warters. I certainly don’t remember any discussion that I would have 
anything to do with that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. On page 5 regarding the finances. What do you consider 
the tribal liabilities ? 

Mr. Watrers. We haven’t investigated what your liabilities are. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am asking what you think the liabilities are. 

Mr. Warrers. That is not in the specifications we are discussing today. 
Obligations are something the tribe owes. Money or something else I don’t 
know whether you have got any or not. I don’t know whether your tribe 
has any obligations. 

Mr. Wirt. I think we have the obligation of your budget. Wouldn’t that be 
a matter of record? 

Mr. Warrers. When you get the appraisal the net worth then whatever 
your obligations are at that time—when the time comes that is my responsibility. 
I don’t know what your obligations will be at that time. 

Mr. CRAWForD. I was just wondering what in the future you had in mind to 
place as obligation to pay at the time. Do you have anything in mind? 

Mr. Watters. No, Wade, that is merely a matter of bookkeeping. There may 
be some other obligation. 

(Recess for half an hour.) 

Mr. WarTers. Shall we proceed? 

Mr. CRawFrorp. Tom—lI can call you Tom? 

Mr. WatTrers. You call me Tom and I will call you Wade. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am concerned what the appraisal and the cruising will cost. 
Could you give me some idea what it will cost? You sent your invitation for 
bids. They are going to come back to you. 

Mr. Warrers. Yes; it is going to have to be approved by the Secretary. 

Mr. CRAWForD. If you could give me some idea I would like to know. 


ExuHipit IV 
To the Voters of the Klamath Tribe: 

Section 23 of Public Law 507, which provides for the termination of Federal 
supervision over the property of the Klamath Tribe, states that the Secretary 
of the Interior may, in his discretion, provide for tribal elections on matters per- 
taining to management and disposition of tribal assets. Section 5 of the same 
law directs that the Secretary retain management specialists to deal with the 
appraisal, disposition, and distribution of tribal assets as well as to prepare plans 
for the management of tribal property. In order to carry out these functions 
without waste of time, effort, and money, it is imperative that the management 
specialists be given the opportunity of working closely with representatives of 
the tribe. 

[am unwilling to designate any particular person or group of persons to repre- 
sent the tribe in this important matter without being assured that such persons 
are the choice of a majority of the tribal members. I am fully aware that it has 
been the custom of the Klamath people to meet in general council to discuss and 
take action on matters of interest to the tribe as a whole. Also I recognize that 
this Department in the past has taken action on recommendations of the gen- 
eral council as well as recommendations of the Klamath Executive Committee to 
which the general council has delegated authority to act for it in certain matters. 
However, it is not convenient for all the adult members of the tribe who have 
an equity in the tribal assets to attend meetings of the general council, and I 
deem it to be of the utmost importance that all members be given an opportunity 
to express themselves in the matter of the termination of Federal supervision 
over the assets of the tribe. In order to accomplish this, I have requested the 
area director of the Portland area office to hold an election by mail for the pur- 
pose of selecting representatives to serve on a committee to represent the tribe 
in working with the management specialists. 
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I urge that you take advantage of this opportunity and indicate your choice 
on the enclosed ballot and mail it to the superintendent of the Klamath Agency 
as soon as possible. : 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CLARENCE A. Davis, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 
Apri 21, 1955. 


EXHIBIT V 


KLAMATH INDIAN AGENCY, 
Klamath Agency, Oreg., May 24, 1955. 
Mr. W. W. PALMER, 
Superintendent, Klamath Indian Agency, 
Klamath Agency, Oreg. 
Dear Mr. PatMer: Number of votes cast for candidates in primary election in 
which ballots were opened on May 24, 1955: 
» ' wantin 
Name of candidate: a a | Name of candidate—Con. ar aa 
Wade Crawford... -.._.. 246 Woodrow Decker. 
Seldon  Misek oc oj sii een BS Evans Nelson 
Boyd Jackson__--~~- pial ee Donald Compagna__ 
Lawrence Witt___-_~_- ei. Tee George Dufault 
Jempe :: Birk icici. 168 Alfred Moore___-__--_.__ 
Bert Hamilton 118 Ernestine Ortis__- 
Dibbon Cook 89 June Poitras.__.- 
Friedman Kirk cia ae Mary BOR 4a-dinctanadasana 
Dice Crain [ si sca: Elva Anderson_._- 
inesinen Devis. “4h Rena Brown_ ~~ 
Delford Lang__-_- 32 | Alfreda Bodner __- 
FOG RNs BL isch cine seeders) OA RAO CONGO eis 3 terse : 
Hingis | -ODOINR Wacan nnn e——ssu 20) Irwin Crume______- 
Ida Crawford_____~_ 20 Dora Decker 
J00 Ball nos ehinyi—~ 18 Opal Doak 


Wernie Foster... ....-—- onthe Edna Dillstrom. 


Antonio Unive a i . £2 Ronald Hatfield__ 

Harry Pearson____~- abana Theodore Knight 

John Oopeland.._.._...........,,8 Mildred Moppin 

Dorothea McAnulty______-_-_- 7 Clarence Miller____- 

GOrRne Se «8S Charlotte Walker... _-- 
Sylvan Crume ies Me a Carl Dawson (nonmember ) —__ 


fa ek ek ak ed ek ee Phe DO PO POD DONO 


We hereby certify that the foregoing is the number of votes counted for the 
respective candidates. The total number of ballots considered to be valid was 
519. The total possible number of votes cast on those ballots was 1,557. Of 
this total 5 were disqualified. In addition to the valid ballots there were 65 
ballots which were disqualified and which did not enter into the final tally. 

Earle R. Wilcox, Supervisor; Martin M. Zoller, Assistant Supervisor; 
Homer Williams, Judge; Don Clark, Judge; H. A. Lessert, Clerk; 
Conrad Shelland, Judge; Orville Nightpipe, Judge; Mathew 
Spencer, Judge; Maxine Moxon, Clerk; Virginia C. Rogers, Clerk. 


Exuusir VI 


KLAMATH INDIAN AGENCY, 
Klamath Agency, Oreg., June 28, 1955. 
Mr. W. W. PALMER, 
Superintendent, Klamath Agency, 


Dear Mr. PALMER: We, the undersigned members of the election board, duly 
appointed in accordance with provisions in section 6 of the instructions for 
holding Klamath tribal election under Public Law 587, 83d Congress (68 Stat. 
718), hereby certify that the five candidates, whose names appeared on the final 
ballot, received the number of votes indicated after their respective names below : 
Seldon Kirk_-_- 

Wade Crawford 
Lawrence Witt 
Jesse Kirk 
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The total number of ballots received was 580 of which 31 were disqualified 
prior to counting. On the 549 ballots from which votes were tallied there were 
12 votes short of the 1,647 votes allowable. 

Election board: Homer Williams, judge; Don Clark, judge; Virginia 
C. Rogers, clerk ; H. A. Lessert, clerk ; Maxine Moxon, clerk ; Earle 
R. Wilcox, supervisor; Martin M. Zollar, asst. supervisor; Mat- 
hew Spencer, judge Orville Nightpipe, judge; Conrad Shelland, 
judge. 


Exursit VII 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
AvueustT 19, 1955. 
To: Mr. Wade Crawford. 
Through: Superintendent, Klamath Indian Agency. 
From: BE. R. Wilcox, forest manager. 
Subject: Preliminary estimates of volumes in tentative blocks designated in ap- 
praisal specifications. 

Following is a very rough estimation of the relative volumes of timber which 
may be found in the 15 numbered units designated on the map accompanying 
the specifications for timber appraisal: 


Preliminary volumes of timber on units designated for appraisal 


[In board-feet] 


‘ommercial virgin timber 
‘utover timber 


Total (approximately 4,000 acres lodgepole pine) 
‘utover timber 


‘ommercial virgin timber 
“utover 


Total 
“utover timber ‘approximately 11,000 acres of lodgepole pine) 
‘utover timber (approximately 40,000 acres of lodgepole pine) 
‘utover timber (approximately 13,000 acres of lodgepole pine) - 
utover timber 
‘utover timber (approximately 1,000 acres of lodgepole pine) 
‘utover timber (approximately 5,000 acres of lodgepole pine) 


‘ommercial virgin timber 
‘utover timber 


Total (approximately 13,000 acres of lodgepole pine) 
‘utover timber (approximately 8,000 acres of lodgepole pine) 
‘utover timber (approximately 2,000 acres of lodgepole pine) 


Jutover timber (approximately 15,000 acres of lodgepole pine) 


‘ommercial virgin timber 
utover timber 


Total (approximately 10,000 acres of lodgepole pine) - 


‘ommercial virgin timber. . 
‘utover timber 


Total (approximately 5,000 acres of lodgepole pine) 
Jnnumbered area_- 
Totals for numbered units: 
Commercial virgin timber 
Cutover timber--_-- 
Total. 


(Signed) E. R. Wiicox, Forest Manager. 
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Exuisit VIII 
STANFORD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
KLAMATH INDIAN OPINION SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 
Project No. 1440 


Hello, I’m from Stanford Research Institute, and we have been asked to get 
some information from the tribal members that will be helpful in planning the 
Government’s termination program for the Klamath people. The executive com- 
mittee of your tribal council has approved our participation in this work. Our 
only purpose is to obtain some facts that will help safeguard the interests of 
all of you. 

Your answers to our questions will be kept secret. No one will know your indi- 
vidual answers. We appreciate your cooperation very much. 





a a a tose Seen ued abn ten A eee a 

DIIIIITI i'n:scohiss ibni ieee cn ceaeipnaidealvapohaeaeia bs ioasteniaheaaraaonndni elmo ee neee savin seraneeeeciamar eae eae aaa cea a a 

Rae eee me ee aan 

1. (a) Why do you think the Feder: al Government chose the Klamath Tribe 
for termination? ~._____-- cia eran ease taht ib ae seme Shae gees cad Aan SB Se om Ded ail eh etek 





















(b) Do you agree with the Government that the Klamath Tribe will be ready 
for termination by 1958? Yes___------- Os oo If “No,” when do you 
think it will be ready for termination? 

(c) Why do you feel this way? —~--~----~--.-------- 











(d) Do the enrolled members of the tribe, whom you know, feel the way 
oe | reac ian cee Re How many? --_---- 
If “No,” or “Some,” why don’t they all agree with you? ~------------_-___ 











2. Ww hat do : you | think the Government ¢ or others. should ‘do to “help you get 
ready for this step? 


Do you think you will: 
a i i tae ca stitial allie ae em 
Oth FORE BRASS. CF Cp CRO ING ecikiicilin octane awiinlanentinininaenns 





If you buy part of the reservation how much land would you want, and 
what kind (farming, grazing, timber, etc.) ___~~- 





(5) 





What would you do with the land? Farm it, lease it, ete.? --....-___-_- 









(7) ere UE I ns hi a ee SR Se enn 
(8) What will you do to € earn a living there? 


(c) Why do you want to do these things? _.__________ ca a eee Ls 


4. (a) Do you think your friends in the tribe feel the same way you do? 


(b) 







Ww hat do you think they will do? 





(e ) How many will: 
(1) Stay in the tribe (number or percent) _- 
(2) Sell their share (number or percent) 
ee ee ee need omese-ca ieee inon ease at ee oes 
(4) Stay on near the reservation (number or percent) 
(5) Move away (number or percent) 
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5. (a) Do you think it would be a good idea to keep the reservation lands to- 
ge ‘ther and operate them for the benefit of tribal members? 


(B) ( oho this best ‘be done by forming a cooperative ¢ or corporation of some 
kind. or by assigning individual members certain portions of the land for their 
kind, y ass t 
sive nse, but net to sell?__------ 


(c) 1 0 you think there are good — reasons for such a plan to be worked 
out? Sa aS Sa eee ns What are your reasons ?_- 


(a) Would you sts iy in the tribe if ‘this 1 were done ?. 
(e) What would be the reaction of other members of the tribe, whom you 
know, to such an idea? 


6. (a) How much cash do you suppose the people who now plan to take 
all money for their share think they will get when the time comes ?- 


(b) How much do : you think they will get ? ? 

(c) Do you think that those who want cash would still take their 
they could stay in the tribe and if they received a yearly income of: 

(1) Less than $250 for each person 

(2) $250 to S$500__ 

(3) $500 or more___-_- 


money if 


ea : ty ____ (How much more ?. . ) 
7. What would at ory make you 1 change your mind about what you might do? 


8, Of those | you “know who | at plan to take their share in money, what do 
you suppose they will do with it? 


Oh, yes, there is a little more inform: ation YV a like if you u don’t mind : 
Annual income (total family) :_____ _-~Married?___..... Number children__ 
Income source (1) ---...__.___Amount______Source (2) _._-Amount_ 
Educational status: Grammar school (where) 
Grads CORI ee oe cere 


SER rd inca cies an epi me mens Grade completed__ ; 
Other (nonmilitary ) 


Job history : 


). MPO cnacekennnnaeiconse SP a Riess J Dates held__- 
2. Employer 


et a atch rl se Detiete ou. ol i een Bad: 
3. Employer 


a Sopris testi ob daobsa acid Duties______._......_.._.__Dates held_ 
TI so. datcis eisbit inlinistsnibicicined Duties 


Dib thd htt otsbseabill Dates held_ 
Tribal or other offices held 


Military service (which)___..__-.....-___ How long........._ Rank... 
Duties 


Exuipsitr IX 


KLAMATH AGENCY, OREG., August 24, 1955. 
Mr. J. C. O’NEILL, 


Velthase Building, Klamath Falls, Oreg. 


Deak Str: With reference to your claim for payment for services rendered 
in the amount of $4,093, I quote: 

“For the information of the council and staff we quote a pertinent section 
of volume IV, part 2, chapter 6 of the Indian Affairs Manual, showing the 
procedures for handling attorney’s claims for services and expenses: 

“(i) The chairman of the tribal council or other authorized tribal official 
should consider each item ou the expense voucher and determine whether it is 
related to the proper performance of the attorney’s duties under the contract 
and the expense is reasonable in amount. If tribal officials so desire they 
should request the attorney to furnish any additional information needed by 
them for use in considering his claim for approval.’ 

With reference to your contract approved April 28, 1955, I would like addi- 
tional information furnished me—“‘which rate shall be $20 an hour for each 
hour of services performed by the attorney” : 
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Mr. O’Neill, are you charging $20 an hour from the time you leave Klamath 
Falls until you return and also $20 an hour for the hours that you sit in at. 
tendance on the general council meetings and also the hours you sit with the 
executive committee when you’re not giving legal advice? 

If you will comply with my request at the earliest possible date I will giye 
your claim for services immediate consideration. I would appreciate hearing 
from you by return mail. 

Very truly yours, 
S. E. Kirk, 
Chairman of the General Council, 





STATEMENT BY WADE CRAWFORD, CHILOQUIN, OREG. 
“COUNCIL RESOLUTION 


“That this Klamath General Council assembled on this 21st day of August, 
do hereby delegate to the executive committee, for the promotion of our gen- 
eral welfare and the regulation of our tribal affairs, constituted powers, to act 
in the name of the General Council when circumstances so warrant.” 

The resolution was carried with a vote of 21 for and none opposed. 

The outcome of the vote proves the constitution was not complied with because 
the resolution did not carry on a majority vote. Therefore, under no circum- 
stances, can the executive committee act for the enrolled members and em- 
ploy attorneys or make decisions about the disposition of resources and money. 
And most certainly Public Law 587 grants no authority to the executive com- 
mittee to represent the equities. 

I respectfully request and urge this joint committee to take immediate action 
to restrain Mr. Glenn Emmons, Commissioner of Indian Affairs and, Secretary 
of the Interior McKay from recognizing and approving any action of the execu- 
tive committee. The equities of the members of the Klamath Reservation are 
in jeopardy by such illegal action. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, you will see by the evidence 
which I have submitted from official documents, prove the irregularity, viola- 
tion of law, arbitrary decisions that are being made by Secretary McKay and 
Commissioner Emmons. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully request and urge upon your committee to appoint 
a board of arbitration to whom an appeal can be made to settle all differences 
between the Department of the Interior, the official representative committee 
of the Klamath Indians, and the management specialists, to carry out Public 
Law 587. This should be done for the interest of the Indians and for the good 


of the Government, - 


EXHIBIT X 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS OF KLAMATH GENERAL COUNCIL 


In order to improve our tribal organization and to prepare ourselves more 
fully for assuming obligations as citizens of the United States and members of 
our tribe, we the Klamath and Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band of Snake 
Indians enrolled at the Klamath Agency, Oreg., do hereby establish and 
adopt this constitution and bylaws for the government of our general council. 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of the organization comprising all eligible voters of the Klamath 
and Modoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band of Snake Indians enrolled at the Klamath 
Reservation in Oregon shall continue to be the Klamath General Council. 


ARTICLE II. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this constitution is to define certain powers of government 
inherent in the Klamath General Council, without limiting others, to provide 
machinery for the proper exercise of those powers, and to provide standards for 
the conduct of business by the general council. 


in Ful A Dio a a a 
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ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP AND VOTING 


All enrolled members of the Klamath Tribe who have attained the age of 21 
or, although less than 21, are married, and are not less than 18 years of age, 
shall comprise the membership of the general council and shall be entitled to 
vote at all general council meetings. 


ARTICLE IV. JURISDICTION 


The jurisdiction of the general council extends to all members of the tribe, 
to the territory within the present confines of the Klamath Reservation, to such 
ther lands without such boundaries as may hereafter be added thereto under 
any law of the United States, and embraces the management of all tribal business 


ARTICLE V. POWERS 


Che general council possesses and may exercise the following powers, subject 
to any limitations imposed by the constitution and laws of the United States and 
ilid regulations of the Secretary of the Interior: 

1. To participate in the management of all tribal property to the extent that 
s now or hereafter may be permissible under existing law and the regulations 
f the Secretary of the Interior. 

2. To purchase land, when authorized by law, and to acquire other property 
with funds controlled by the tribe or made available by Congress. 

3. To employ persons in the discharge of tribal functions, and to determine 
the compensation to be paid to such person. 


t+, To contract for the employment of legal counsel and to secure other pro 


fessional assistance subject to the provisions of sections 2103, 2104, and 2106 of 
he Revised Statutes (25 U.S. C., 1946 edition, secs. 81, 82, and 84). 
5. To levy dues or fees upon members or nonmembers exercising special pi 


ges upon the reservation. 
To borrow money. 

7. To expend tribal funds within the exclusive control of the tribe, and 

ommend expenditure of other tribal fund 

s. To adopt and enforce ordinances providing for the maintenance of law and 
order on the reservation. 

9. To protect and preserve the wildlife and natural resources of the reservatior 

10. To exercise any other reserved powers, or powers delegated to or con 
ferred upon the tribe by Congress, or by the Secretary of the Interior. 


to 
( 


‘ 11. To delegate to the executive committee or other subordinate organizatior 
v of the above powers. 
12. To exercise all powers necessary to carry any of the aforesaid powers into 


at 
CL. 


ARTICLE VI, OFFICERS OF GENERAL COUNCIL 


(A) The executive officers of the general council shall consist of a president 
vice president, secretary, treasurer, and sergeant at arms, and an executive 
committee which shall consist of the present elected business committee of &, 
to include the president and the secretary of the general council, making a total 
of 10. The officers of the General Council shall adopt such rules as they deem 
necessary for the conduct of council business. 

(B) The president shall be the presiding officer of the general council. He 


i shall be responsible for assuring that tribal business is brought before the 
; zeneral council, and shall conduct meetings in accordance with parliamentary 
f rules to be adopted by the General Council. Until such rules are adopted, or 


; where they are not determinative, his rulings shall be based on Roberts Rules 

; of Order. 

j (C) The vice president shall be available at the call of the president for 

msultation on tribal business. He shall act as president during the absence 
x incapacity of the president, and in either of those contingencies, he shall 
assume the functions of the president until his return to duty or until a suc 


: cessor is chosen. If both the president and the vice president are absent or 
: incapacitated at any meeting, the next ranking officer shall call the meeting 
' to order for the purpose of electing temporary presiding officers. The officers 


shall rank in the order that their names appear in paragraph (A) of this article. 
(D) The secretary of the general council shall be responsible for giving proper 
notice of council meetings; shall maintain accurate records (as approved by 


76321—56— pt. 1—_—-21 
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the general council) of all proceedings of the general council, and official « 
respondence relating to tribal affairs; shall attend to the posting of all offic 4 
papers or notices required to be posted or forwarded to members of the trib: : 
shall have custody of the official tribal seal; and shall forward promptly copii ; 
of the minutes of each meeting to the superiatendent, the Commissioner of Indi: 
Affairs, or legal counsel. 
(EK) The treasurer shall be responsible for receiving and receipting for 
funds received by the general council, for depositing same immediately in a sat 
depository, and for maintaining accurate records of all funds received and 4d § 
bursed on behalf of the general council. He shall disburse funds in accordan 
with budgets or resolutions upproved by the general council. The treasurer sha 
give such bond, conditioned on faithful and honest performance of his duties, ; 
is determined by the council and approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
(EF) The sergeant at arms shall be responsible for maintenance of order a1 
decorum at general council meetings. He shall act under instructions of t ' 
presiding officer and shall use such assistance or other reasonable means as a 
required to carry out the instructions of the presiding officer. 
(G) in addition to the executive officers, interpreters shall be elected at eax 
general council, one each, Paiute and Klamath. Such interpreters shall ex: 
cise the duties of their office under supervision of presiding officer: Provid 
however, That while interpreters may take part in arguments the same as oth¢ 
members, when they are called on by the presiding officer to perform the duti 
of their office, they shall translate only the resolution and shall not attempt t: 
influence the vote of members, and if an interpreter shall deviate from hi 
instructions any member may call upon the presiding officer, who if satisfied that 
the interpreter has failed in his duties, may remove him from office and call for 
election of new interpreter, again to be nominated and elected from the assem! 


gathered. 





ARTICLE VII, NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Officers of the general council shall be nominated at the regular or specia 
general council meeting preceding elections. All members of the tribe eligible 
for membership in the general council shall have the right to vote. Voting 
shall be by secret ballot. The first election, in accordance with this provisioi 
shall be held the third Thursday following nominations made in accordance wit! 
this Constitution and each 2 years thereafter. Should any such Thursday fal 
on a holiday recognized by the State of Oregon, the election shall be held on th« 
Friday following. Unless an elected officer resigns or becomes incapacitated 
he serve for a 2-year term. 

ARTICLE VIII. REMOVAL OF OFFICERS AND FILLING VACANCIES 


(A) Any officer of the general council shall forfeit his office if at any tin 
during his term any disability arises which would make him ineligible to hol 
office. Any officer of the general council may be removed for the remainder 0! 
a term for any cause by a vote of three-fourths of the qualified voters voting a 
any regular or special general council meeting. No such vote shall be take 
unless a petition setting forth the cause and requesting such a vote shall hav 
been signed by at least 150 qualified voters of the tribe, and the officer advised 
of such fact 15 days or more in advance of the meeting. Upon receipt of suc! 
a petition by the President of the General Council, it shall be his duty to forward 
to the officer or member proceeded against a copy of the petition, or if the posi 
tion is directed against the president, the vice president shall perform this duty 
The officer being proceeded against may, if he serves notice on the presiding off 
cer prior to the commencement of the general council meeting at which the peti 
tion is to be considered, be granted a hearing, as a matter of right, prior to an) 
vote being taken on the petition. 

(B) In the event of a vacancy occurring through death, resignation or other 
cause, said vacancy shall be filled by a special election at a time to be designated 
by the general council. 


ARTICLE IX. SUPERVISION OVER ELECTIONS 


The elections for officers shall be conducted under the direction of boards of 
elections consisting of three members for each polling place. The boards shall 
be elected at the same general council meeting at which nominations for officers 
are made. It shall be the duty of the various election boards to provide the bal 


: 
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lots, to interpret them carefully and truthfully to voters who are — = —_ 
to decide questions of eligibility, and to tabulate the ballots after t 1 bs i 7 e 
closed. No candidate shall have the right to be present in any po ling _— 
during the balloting and counting of the ballots, except for the sole — ot 
casting his ballot, after which he shall depart promptly from the area o Bice 
polling place. It shall be the duty of the boards of elections to preserve ous 
fully all ballots until the respective terms of office have expired. Each _ : 
date receiving the largest number of votes cast for each respec tive position S na. 

be deemed to be elected: Provide d, That when any claim of irregularity is ma le 
to a board of elections the board shall report its findings to the general council 
for appropriate action or decision. Any aggrieved candidate may appeal from 
any decision of the general council to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs No 
claim of irregularity shall be considered unless made within 10 days following 
the election. 

ARTICLE X. MEETINGS OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL 


(A) Regular meetings of the general council shall be held semiannually, 1 in 
June or July and 1 in October or November, the exact dates to be determined 
e president. Each meeting shall commence at 10 a. m. in the General Coun 

cil Hall at Klamath Agency. 

13) Special meetings of the general council shall be held (1) at such time and 
place as the president may designate, (2) at such time and place as may be 
designated in a petition delivered to the secretary of the general council and 
signed by at least 50 qualified voters of the tribe, or (8) at such time and place 
as may be designated by the executive committee, or (4) the superintendent. 


al 


() Notices designating the time, place, and purpose of special meetings shall 
be posted at customary and conspicuous places, such as the agency office; post 
offices and places of business of traders operating on the reservation, at least 7 
days prior to the date on which the meeting is to be held. 


Notices of special meetings shall specify all matters of business which 
the president or petitioners have listed for consideration, and no other matters 
shall.be considered, except by consent of the majority vote 

(1) Notices of regular meetings shall specify. matters of business to be con 
sidered. After all items listed on notices of regular meetings have been dispensed 
with, other matters may be presented fur consideration. 

(F) One hundred eligible voters of the Klamath Tribe shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of any business, and the determination of any 
matter, except as otherwise provide: herein, shall be by a majority vote 

ing at meetings shall be by the show of hands unless otherwise decided 
by the president. 


ARTICE XI. REVIEW BY THE GENERAL COUNCTI 


Any action taken by the executive committee may be reviewed by the general 
council upon motion duly made by any member of the council Any action 
of the executive committee may be reversed by the general council, provided 
that two-thirds of the members voting on such a motion vote for reversal: 
Provided further, That any action taken by the executive committee shall be 
final unless reversed by the general council within 90 days following the action 
by the executive committee. 


ARTICLE XII. REFERENDUM 


Upon petition of one-fourth or more of the eligible voters of the Klamath 
Tribe, any action of the general council shall be submitted to a popular referen- 
dum, and the vote of a majority of the qualified voters voting in such referendum 
shall be conclusive and binding, provided that at least 30 percent of the 
eligible voters shall vote in such election 


ARTICLE XIII. OATH OF OFFICERS 


(A) Before entering into performance of their duties, the officers of the 
general council shall subscribe to a written oath as follows: “I, _.....__ ; 
do solemnly swear or affirm that I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies and faithfully and impartially carry 
out the duties of my office to the best of my ability. I affirm that I will 
assist in all proper and legal efforts which, in my judgment, will promote and 


eae the best interests and general welfare of members of the Klamath 
Tribe.” 
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(B) All oaths shall be recorded and preserved by the secretary of the gene 
council, and shall be administered by the retiring president (or chairman 
the general council prior to adoption of this constitution), unless the preside: 
is reelected, in which event it shall be administered to him by the retiring 
vice president, or, in the event of his absence or incapacity by the superintendent 
or his authorized representative. 


ARTICLE XIV. EXPENSES FOR ADMINISTRATION 


The expenses of administration under this constitution shall be paid ou 
of funds miade available by (1) the tribe; (2) the Congress of the Unit 
States, or (3) the Secretary of the Interior. 


ARTICLE XV. APPROVAL OF INDIAN REORGANIZATION ACT NOT INTENDED 


Nothing contained in this constitution shall be construed to indicate a 
ceptance by the Klamath Tribe of any provision of the Indian Reorganizati: 
Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984). 


ARTICLE XVI. ADOPTION OF CONSTITUTION 


This constitution and bylaws shall be in effect when adopted by a majority 
vote of the general council duly assembled. 


ARTICLE XVII. AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 


Amendments to this constitution and bylaws may be proposed at any regular 
meeting of the general council and voted upon at the next succeeding special 
or regular meeting of the general council. 


CERTIFICATION OF ADOPTION 


Pursuant to action of the Klamath General Council in general session the 3d 
day of February 1950, the constitution and bylaws attached hereto was adopted 
by the members of the Klamath Tribe of Indians by a vote of 57 for and 12 
against. 

S. E. Kirk, 
Chairman, Klamath Tribal Council, 
WADE CRAWFORD, 
Cochairman, Klamath Tribal Council. 
JOHN H. CopELAND, 
icting Secretary, Klamath Tribal Council. 
RAYMOND H. BITNEY, 
Superintendent, Klamath Agency. 


STATEMENT OF BoyD JACKSON REGARDING His TESTIMONY BEFORE THE 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, NOVEMBER 15, 1955 


In my testimony I stated that it would take 15 years to educate the Indians 
so they would be able to manage their resources. 

When Mr. Crawford testified, he interpreted this statement to make it appear 
that it was my program to force all of the members to remain in the tribe for a 
period of 15 years, which most certainly is not true; so in order to clarify the 
statement, I would like to make the following statement as to my position on this 
termination bill. 

It is my desire that section 5 of Public Law 587 be amended so that it will allow 
the members that wish to withdraw from the tribe to do so as soon as their 
rightful share has been determined, and to receive said share in cash and in one 
full payment, if so desired. 

The Federal Government should loan to the members who elect to remain in 
the tribe the necessary money to pay the members who wish to withdraw. If 
this can be done, we would not need to sell and destroy a large portion of our 
resources and could keep our entire reservation intact. 

The Government would discontinue all supervision of the Indians, but would 
continue to assist in the management of their resources for a period of 15 years, 
and during said period the Indians wuuld be educated so they could take over the 
management of their own affairs. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Pagter, do you have a prepared state- 
ment ? 
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STATEMENT OF L. B. PAGTER, MIDSTATE LUMBER & SUPPLY CO. 


Mr. Paarer. Yes. é 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you proceed, Mr. Pagter, and first 
identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Pacrer. Iam L. B. Pagter from the Midstate Lumber & Supply 
Co. 

Representative Crnuporr. Do you want to read your statement or 
just highlight it ? 

Mr. Pacrer. I will just highlight it. 

My company is a small company and we are out of timber. The 
area In —— hoco National Forest is ve ry competitive. The problem, 
is I see it, is that lots of the salvage material that is available dies every 

ir: T eee tae tind could be sold. 

The Forest Service, I think, is doing a fine job. I am not criticizing 
them, but I do not think that the Congress or the Forest Service are 
aware of the fact that there is a good deal of timber that dies each 
year and, under the present set up, they do not have the manpower 
tose 1] it. 

They have an allowable cut, and my plan would be for additional 
appropriations so that they could m: ake small salvage sales which would 
help the small-business man and also increase the allowable cut. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you feel that, under the plan by which 
timber is now being sold, you are e eventually going to be forced out 
of business becau e youc annot ge nbe rf 

Mr. Pacrer. Yes; and yet ies are trees dying every day. I see 
them on my way to work. Those are trees that we would like to buy 
but are unable to buy. 

Representative Cuuporr. You think that there oucht to be a re- 
quest for appropriations by the Department of the Interior to pro- 
vide for ranger districts to make an inventory and to locate and mark 
and seale this timber and salvage it because with this timber alone you 
could stay in business and make enough mone y to survive? 

Mr. Paerer. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any questions? Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. No; thank you. 

Representative Cruporr. Mr. Coburn. 

Mr. Conurn. I do not have any questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. Lanican. I read your statement, and these questions are based 
on your written statement, and not on what you have said here in 
just the few minutes you have had here. 

I was wondering if you could give us some of the details on the 
size and types and numbers of sales in the area in which you are in 
terested. I think that you complained that sales were being made so 
as to favor the large companies. Could you tell us in detail just 
how that happens? 

Mr. Pacrrr. They have some very large sales and also they have 
had small sales. It has only been in the last few years that they have 
had these small sales. The man was not there before. 

I think the small sales have been very successful. They have had 
one in each district. However, it is just a token of what could be 
done if they had the finances. The administration costs are a lot more 
for a small sale. 
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Mr. Laniean. Could you give us some idea of the types of mills in 
the area in which you are, large and small? How many are there 
and what is their capacity ? 

Mr. Paerer. There are about 5 mills and they cut 200 million feet 
in the area, and the allowable cut in the Forest Service is about 60 
million. 

Mr. Laniaan. In 4 years, how much have you sold under the Forest 
Service in large sales and how much in small sales ? 

Mr. Pacer. The volume is much more in large sales. There was a 
97-million foot sale this year and a 47-million- foot one and a 20-million- 
foot one, and about three small sales under 2 million feet. 

Mr. Lanican. How long would the small sales keep the smaller mills 
operating ¢ 

Mr. Paerer. Not very long. 

Mr. Lanican. Would it be a matter of a month or two? 

Mr. Pacrer. A 2-million-foot sale would last maybe 2 months. 

Mr. Lanican. Your complaint is that the large bulk of timber is 
being sold in the large sales and you little fellows cannot get your 
proportionate share; is that it ? 

Mr. Pacter. That is true, but whether they have large sales or small 
sales, I am not arguing that so much; but the fact that there are trees 
dying and there are no sales. 

Mr. Lanican. They have not made any salvage sales in the last 
year or two/ 

Mr. Pacrer. Yes; they have. They have about one sale per district, 
but they are just token sales. I mean in just a small area. They do 
not have time for any more and they have to get their roads, and they 
have to get the allowable cut. But, over and above, there is room 
for much more small sales that are not counted allowable cut at the 
present time, in addition to the allowable cut. 

Mr. Lanigan. You mean salvage sales ? 

Mr. Paerer. Salvage sales. 

Mr. Laniean. Are the big companies that are buying these large 
sales located in the same area as you are, or is the timber going out 
of the general area to some other area ? 

Mr. Pacrer. No; it isall in the same area. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you know how many bids are usually received on 
the big sales? 

Mr. Pacrer. Well, on this one very big sale there was only one bid. 

Mr. Lanican. Did it go at the appraised price? 

Mr. Pacrer. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. And, when it comes down to small sale, do you have 
more intense competition ? 

Mr. Pacrer. Usually, but that is not always true. I think it was 
in this case. If the sale had been smaller, we would have had more 
competition. 

Mr. Laniean. And that would have raised the price? 

Mr. Pacrer. Yes, but in fairness to the Forest Service, they have 
had some big sales and they have had competition in them. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any questions? Mr. Coburn. 

Mr. Coznurn. No, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. 
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(Mr. Pagter submitted the following for the record :) 

PRINEVILLE, OrEG., October 29, 1955. 

In connection with the public hearings on Federal timber sales policies, I 
would like to make the following statements : 

In the western pine region we are faced with two problems which I believe 
could be solved very easily. The smaller operators are deprived of buying Fed- 
eral timber partly due to the lack of smaller sales. All operators are requesting 
more timber be sold by United States agencies. By a sensible salvage program 
both problems could come close to being solved, and the United States, counties, 
and local communities would benefit greatly. 

Dr. McArdle’s speech in Portland in October mentioned that 12 billion feet 
if timber died in 1952, and that only 3 billion feet were salvaged. A large part 

f this 9 billion feet was on Government land. In 1955 I don’t believe the 
ures have changed much. 
Our company is going out of business because we are unable to buy timber 
wher 1 every day on my way to work I see trees that are dead or dying near 
suds where they can be removed and taken to sawmills without delay. We are 
b le t to pay a good price for the trees that have been dead for only a short time. 
Several times I have asked the district rangers on the Ochoco National Forest if 
sales could be made for these dead trees. His answer is usually, “I would like 
to sell them, but we do not have the money or personnel for such type of sales.” 
Why are our valuable natural resources allowed to rot on the ground because a 
few dollars for administration of salvage sales are not appropriated, or if money 
has been appropriated, why is is not so used? It is true a few small salvage sales 
re made annually, but they are only a sample of what could be done over the 
whole forest. On the large sales the Ochoco National Forest makes (One sale 
went for 97 million board feet this year) the trees are often marked on a 30-year 
risk basis, where in other areas trees are allowed to die and no sales made. 
Often stumpage on salvage sales is as high as that on the huge sales, and some- 
times more. 

What must be done to correct this serious situation? If a man were assigned 
to each district to locate and sell the large amount of dead timber, thousands of 
dollars would go to the United States Treasury, additional employment would be 
provided. More timber would be available for harvesting than there is at the 
present allowable cut. 

There is a need for Federal access roads, and a need for road development in 
our forests, but there is a more urgent need to stop the waste of valuable dying 
timber along our present roads by salvaging. 

Very truly yours, 


ie 


LARRY PAGTER, 
Forest Engineer, Midstate Lumber & Supply Co. 
Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hartung, would you identify yourself 
for the record, please. 


STATEMENT OF A. F. HARTUNG, INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS 
OF AMERICA, CIO 


Mr. Hartuna. My name is A. F. Hartung. I am president of the 
International Woodworkers of America, and also a member of the O. 
and C. Advisory board for the past 8 years. 

tepresentative Crruporr. What does O. and C. mean? 

Mr. Harrona. That is the Oregon and California land grant which 
comprises about three million acres of timber. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. I am a stranger out here and I did not 
know. 

Mr. Harrunea. Gentlemen of the committee, I have a prepared 
statement which I wish to read to you at this time, dealing more or less 
with the overall timber policy as our international union feels it should 
be carried out. However, we do intend to appear before your commit- 
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tee at a later date in another area dealing with this Indian timbe) 
problem, and I can assure there will be a lot more evidence submitted 
on it. 

Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to come before your committee to present 
the position of the International Woodwor kers of America on the vita! 
question of what should be the timber sales and other forestry policie; 
of those Government agencies administering large acreages of timber 
lands. 

The objectives of the Government forestry policies should be as fol 
lows: 

To assure a permanent supply of lumber and other forestry prod 
ucts to the American economy at a reasonable cost to the consume) 

To assure the permanency of jobs in the forest products industr) 
i the permanency of communities dependent on the forests for thei: 
economic livelihood. 

To eliminate the waste that marks the characterization of the for 
est products industry and to permit complete utilization of the raw 
material, thereby increasing the number of jobs and business oppor 
tunities to be derived from the forest resources and to increase the flow 
of — to the consumer. 

To prevent monopolies of the resource by a few large operators 
which | is contrary to the American principle of free American enter- 
prise and which intends to force up prices to the American consumers 
and force employees to work in one-company towns. 

To offer for sale every year the full sustained allowable cut po 
tontdadlty possible from the Government timberlands so as to reduc 
the pressure for sustained overcutting on private timberlands and to 
benefit the maximum sustained employment in the forest products 
industry. At the present time Government agencies for the most part 
are not offering for sale the full sustained yield allowable cut as pre 
sently cale ulated—and we know from the data on actual recovery from 
sale areas that the estimated sustained yield allowable cuts are a smal! 
fraction of what they should be. 

To provide adequate reforestation, fire protection and utilize bug 
killed and blow-down timber so as to adequately protect this valuable 
and ci important forest resource. 

. To manage the forest resources so that the citizens of the country 

can enjoy the “full potentials of these lands with power resources to 
recreate watershed protection, grazing and family activities, which in 
themselves serve as a source of jobs and provide important values to 
our country’s citizens. 

There are many things which Government agencies are and are not 
doing at the present time which make it diffic ult, if not imposible to 
achieve the objectives outlined above. These are errors of commission 
and omission, relating to such matters as failure to maintain line 
access roads into overripe stands which should be opened up; collusion 
with favored operators not to provide full and free competition for 
all operators of Government timber; marketing restrictions that are 
placed on timber sales which in some instances have the effect of limit- 
ing competition; failure to offer the full sustained yield allowable 
cut every year: and failure in some instances to protect and develop 
fairly, the recreated and other values that exist in the forest manage 
ment by these agencies. 
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Among the foregoing words, the question of access roads is one of 
the most important. For years our union has advocated that the Fed- 
eral Government should appropriate enough money so that roads 
would be built into all Federal owned timber stands where no other 
roads are available—especially the main artery roads. ‘These roads 
should also be maintained by the Government. 

By building and maintaining the roads the Government would be 
establishing several things. They would be in a position to place 
timber on sale that is overripe, blowdowns and fire-killed timber. 
There is several billions of feet of this kind of timber being wasted 
each year. 

They could, wherever feasible, set up selective cutting rules be 
ause the individual operator would not be required to have large 
sums of money invested in roads. It would make it possible to place 
on the market smaller tracts of timber, and when purchased by the 
pperator he could unmediately start to log it, unless he was required 
to build a spur road, which in most instances would not require too 
long to build and not a large investment by the company. 

lt would also give the Forest Service the opportunity to lay out its 
selling pattern in a manner where the cutover areas could be reforested 

seed from the standing tracts. It would also give greater fire protec 

ion for roads built into all standing tracts and be able to cut on a 
checkerboard pattern. 

Finally, it would be less costly per thousand board-feet for the 
Government to build and maintain the roads with a well-planned 
program than it would be for the individual operator to build and 
maintain them. 

The Government can recapture the cost of building and maintain- 
ing the roads in several ways: By adding a certain figure to each 
thousand board-feet sold; so much per thousand when it is hauled out. 

If the above program were adopted it would solve the marketing, 
reforestation, and fire protection problem. 

The _— for full utilization of our timber stands is becoming more 
urgent each day. As Chief United States Forester, Richard E. 
MeArdle pointed out rec ently at the annual meeting of the Society 
of American Foresters held in Portland, Oreg., on October 17, 1955: 

Forestry is not a short-time proposition. Where this Nation stands in timber 
supply at the end of the century depends largely on actions taken during the 
next two decades. Rapid acceleration of recent encouraging forestry trends is 
vital if the timber resources of the Nation are to be reasonably abundant 50 
years hence. Because of the magnitude of potential demand, and the difficulty 
of extending more intensive forestry to the millions of small holdings, time is 
important. The potential of the land is adequate. Our challenge is to make 
better use of it soon. 

The road program will make it possible and quicker for the loggers 
to bring the logs to the mills. Strict rules must prevail as to what 
can be left on the ground. The penalty must be more than —. 
of the operator to “pay—double or triple—because if it is useful, i 
is still wasted if not taken out and manufactured into some tied 
product. The main emphasis for full utilization of the log must be 
placed at the manufacturing end. 

In our opinion, the best way to obtain the kind of management 
facilities needed to obtain full utilization of our forest resources is 
to give the operators every encouragement to invest some of their 
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profits in additional improved facilities. The best incentive wi 
know of is free competition. 

We have seen in other countries around the world graphic example 
of how new investments in plant and facilities virtually cease unde: 
monopolistic conditions. Where operators must compete for the lack 
of material supplies necessary to keep their business running, they 
can be relied upon to invest in new and greater utilized facilities thai 
will enable them to obtain greater recovery from the timber acquired 
on Government sales and it will also provide additional job oppor 
tunities to those working in the industry. 

Government-built access roads will make such competition possible 
But in addition, the sales policy of the Government agencies must. bi 
such as to prevent bids being stifled. For examples of how Govern- 
ment policies have stifled competition, may I refer you, gentlemen, to 
the recent report on timber sales activities of the Forest Service and 
the BLM in the Pacific Northwest, which report was made by the 
Government Accounting Office of the United States. 

The question of marketing area restrictions on Government timbe1 
is a controversial one. Perhaps there are some values in marketing 
areas, but marketing areas should only be retained if the company 
cost competition is not being unduly restricted nor is any part of the 
timber resources being blocked off from full and effective utilization. 
If there are to be restrictions placed on full and free competitive 
bidding, such restrictions should be for the purpose of eliminating 
access of Government timber to companies which actually need the 
timber to continue in business on a sustained basis. 

There are some large companies which appear to be using their sur- 
plus financial resources to purchase all the Government timber in 
sight, while at the same time allowing large stands of timber which 
they own to deteriorate through nonuse. This policy of preclusive 
buying is for the purpose of forcing out of business those operators 
who must have some Government timber to survive. 

In conclusion, we again respectfully urge Congress to appropriate 
enough money to build roads into all timber-stand areas. The in- 
come from timber now wasted each year would go a long way toward 
paying for the roads. But most important, is that the timber now 
wasted would be manufactured for a useful purpose so that growing 
tracts could be preserved for use by future generations and would 
make it possible for the Government to harvest its timber on a sus- 
tained yield basis that would assure a substantial amount of grow- 
ing timber indefinitely. 

Finally; we urge this committee to overhaul the statutes which gov- 
ern the timber sales and forest management policies of the Govern 
ment forestry agencies so that they will be compelled by law to es- 
tablish and carry out policies and programs designed to accomplish 
the seven objectives which I have set forth at the outset of my testi- 
mony. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Hartung. 

Representative Horrman. If memory serves me correctly, that is the 
same statement that was read yesterday down at Redding, is it not! 
At any rate, if counsel find it is, just print it once. 

Representative Cuvuporr. If counsel find it is, yes. I am not sure 
it is. 

Representative Horrman. Isit the same statement ? 
Mr. Hartune. I don’t think it is. 


Siena te 
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Re /presenti itive Crruporr. I think the conclusions are the same, but 
if it is the same statement we will not print it twice. We will say 
the same statement was offered by Mr. Hartung at Klamath Falls 
as was offered at Redding. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. No; I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn. 

Mr. Cospurn. As to page 2, Mr. Hartung, the first full paragraph, 
starting with “There are many things,” down about the second sen- 
tence you charge in effect that there has been collusion between Gov- 
ernment agencies ant certain favored operators. Do you want to 
make any further comment on that by way of explanation or by 
way of any factual examples? 

Mr. Harrune. Let me say this: I am dealing in this with all Gov- 
ernment-owned timber. There have been specific charges made, insofar 
as the Department of Interior is concerned, favoring large companies, 

specially in hing (uinault Indian Reservation. 

Mr. Conurn. You do not mean the Bureau of Land Management 
there, do you, Ticats that is the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. Harrunec. Well, it is under the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Copurn. Specifically, then, your answer deals with the Quinault 
Indian Reservation; is that correct ? 

Mr. Harrune. Not entirely. We have had also some opposition. 
I might refer you to the Smith River area, which is out of Roseburg, 

where we have just concluded some hearings under the O. and C. 
A lvisory Board, where pressure at least was put on. The road was 
started. The testimony indicates that one of the large companies 
had intervened with the Department of the Interior to the extent 
that the roadbuilding program had been stopped. 

At this hearing there was enough testimony as to the need for 
the timber in the Eugene and Roseburg area that the decision was 
revised. It was made public here not so long ago by Secretary McKay 
himself, and he stated that the policy had been changed and in effect 
that the area there would be open for bids, and the roads are now 
being built. Those are matters of record. 

Mr. Copurn. And those charges have been substantiated in the 
record ? 

Mr. Harrunea. Yes; in hearings. 

Mr. Conurn. To what do you attribute the alleged failure of the 
Government agencies to maintain these mainline access roads into 
overripe stands? 

Mr. Hartrune. Lack of money. 

Mr. Copurn. Lack of money? Lack of appropriations? 

Mr. Hartune. Yes. Under the O. and C. management we had a 
tremendous tussle with the Department of Interior trying to set aside 
a certain amount of the money that comes into the Government for 
roadbuilding. About all we can get is to just keep ahead of the sales. 
We never get into areas where the wind has blown down millions of 
feet, and at the rate we are going it will be 20 or 30 years before we get 
there. 

_ Mr. Copurn. Are you aware of the recent agreement of the O. and 
C. counties to permit the full 25 percent to be used for access road 
construction ? 
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Mr. Harrunc. That just came out very recently. That will hel) 
However, I doubt whether that will be sufficient money. Unfortu- 
nately, the O. and C. and much of the Government timber is checker 
board, privately owned timber. There are large blocks where there are 
no roads in whatsoever, and it is our opinion it would be a wise invest- 
ment for the Government to build those main artery roads, have a good 
survey program, and plot the enlare timber tract. In the long run it 
would pay handsomely and it would also allow us to salvage these 
millions of feet. Fir timber wil stay for quite a while and can be 
salvaged; but, as to your blowdown on hemlocks, if it lies there 5 or | 
years it isnot worth holding. 

’ Mr. Cosurn. You favor cons struction of these access roads with 
Federal funds through competitive biddings by a bona fide road con- 
tractor rather than construction by the timber sales purchaser ? 

Mr. Harrune. Our idea on that is that the Government should buy 
its own equipment, hire its own crews, build the roads, and maintain 
them. We think they can do it much cheaper; just like Oregon and 
Washington maintain their own highways. It is true that sometimes 
they sublet a certain amount of their own contracts. 

Mr. Corurn. I am just talking about construction now, construction 
of the main-line access roads. 

Mr. Hartrune. Our idea on it is that the Government through the 
Army Engineers could build the roads cheaper than by contracting 
them out. However, that is a secondary question, as to whether a con- 
tractor did it or whether the Government did it itself, as long as the 
program was adopted and the roads would be built. 

Mr. Cosurn. You know that the BLM and the Forest Service, as 
well as the Bureau of Indian Affairs, now make a certain allowance in 
their appraisal figure to meet the cost of road construction. You are 
aware of that, are you not ? 

Mr. Hartrune. Yes. 

Mr. Cosnurn. In the long run is it not true that the cost of road con- 
struction is paid for by the timber itself ? 

Mr. Hartune. Absolutely. 

Mr. Cosurn. Regardless of the method. 

Mr. Hartrune. That is right. 

Mr. Conurn. I will hurry on here. 

Mr. Harrune. I might state that in some places they do charge by 
the thousand feet, as spelled out, on certain short access roads. 

Mr. Cosurn. As a matter of principle has your organization gone 
on record as for or against marketing area restrictions ? 

Mr. Harrune. Our organization at the present time is against mar- 
keting area restrictions. 

Mr. Cosvrn. Is your organization on record as to sustained yield 
Federal units? 

Mr. Harrune. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. For or against ? 

Mr. Harrune. For. 

Mr. Copurn. You are for sustained yield ? 

Mr. Harrune. Yes. 

Mr. Cornurn. Federal units? 

Mr. Harrtoune. Yes. 

Mr. Conurn. How about cooperative agreements ? 
Mr. Hartrune. We have opposed them. 
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Mr. Cosurn. You still oppose them ? 

Mr. Harrune. We oppose them. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lanican. Yes. 

You enumerated I believe seven objectives that your organization 
believes the Government should strive to attain in h: andling its timber. 
Could you tell us and evaluate what is being done by the three agen 
cies—the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs—which tends to carry out those objectives 
or tends to prevent their being carried out at the present time ? 

Mr. Harrune. Very frankly, sir, in our opinion there is very little, 
if anything, being done in that direction because the y have to put up 
for sale the timber that is accessible, where the ‘y can build roads into it 
For instance, the Roseburg area is a new area and the Medford area 
is a new area, and timber is disappearing around the vicinity of Med 
ford and the vicinity of Roseburg the same as it did in all the others. 

[ worked in the woods here from 1915. I started in on the Columbia 
River and I ran log camps for the operators for about 25 years in the 
woods. Today many of those counties like Columbia and Washington 
are practically cut out. There is nothing left there but stumps. As 
far as we can see that is still going on. Some of the larger companies 
like Weyerhaeuser and Oregon American, I think, have acquired 
enough timber holdings of their own privately that I believe they will 
be able to sustain those communities, but the smaller operators, who 
make up a lot of the communities, are the ones that are gradually going 
out of business, and I would say that not alavicl is being done nor 
will they be able to put a program into eflect until they open up or 
make available all of these millions of acres of forest timber in the 
Pacific Northwest. That would include Washington, Oregon, and 
northern California. In a combined job like that properly plotted, 
[ think that they could harvest enough timber in those areas to sustain 
all of the pressnt mills and probably reduce the cut of what we would 
call growing timber by several billion feet, by making available blow 
down and fire-killed timber. 

In Montana, for instance, there are millions and millions of feet 
of bug-killed timber. There are no accessible roads. I know very 
little is being done to build them. 

I would say “no” to your question; in my opinion the program that 
; being carried out will not accomplish the seven objectives that we 
have set forth. 

Mr. Lanican. You mentioned one thing and I am a little puzzled. 
[ was puzzled when I read your statement and again in your testi- 
mony. I think you said that your organization was for Federal sus- 
tained units, against cooperative agreements, and against marketing 
area restrictions. Does not a federally sustained yield unit in the 
Forest Service contemplate that that Ww ill be mar ke ted i in the par ticular 
area ? 

Mr. Harruna. I believe that there are different types of sales. I 
do not believe that there are hard and fast rules. I know that the 
Forest Service, for instance in the Shafer sale did sell a lot of timber 
to the Shafer Co. Everybody was under the impression that that 
timber was marked to be manufactured in the Aberdeen area. How 
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ever, the contract was sold recently to an operation in Shelton, and | 
checked with the Forest Service and there was no such clause in it 

here are places where the Forest Service will make a contract and 
designate the area in which it must be manufactured. However, it is 
not a hard and fast proposition. : 

Mr. Lanican. Then, your organization is against any marketing 
area restrictions either on Forest Service timber or BLM timber or 
Indian timber; is that correct ? 

Mr. Harrune. Yes. We have found that through these marketing 
areas, which we supported for a long period of time, for instance, 
on the ¢ olumbia River, which is the start of the lumber industry out in 
the Pacific Northwest, mill after mill is going out of business be 
cause they are shut off from any supply and cannot buy raw materials 
because they have these marketing areas. In the area in which they 
are operating there is not sufficient timber to keep them going. There- 
fore, we have changed our policy on that. Where the mills need the 
timber and are able to go into an area and successfully buy the timber 
by bids—we are opposed to them buying it for speculation and hold 
ing it—and start to harvest it and supply their mills, and they are 
able to compete with the mills already established in the area, we be- 
lieve they should have the opportunity of doing it. 

Mr. Laniean. Do you believe that large, long-term or smaller, short- 
term sales are in the best interests of the public, and industry and its 
employees? Do you have any philosophy on that? ; 

Mr. Harruns. I feel that, as a citizen of this country and having a 
stake in the natural resources of this country, and the record will 
show that under the C. and C. our policy has been to hold the sales 
down small. Most of them are around 10. Once in a while you have 
a tract that you have to sell a little more of. 

I think it might be well here to state that the type of terrain that 
your timber is in many times has a bearing on how big a unit you 
would have to let go. You get in some of these steep mountain areas 
and steep canyons and it is impossible to go halfway up a mountain 
and probably cut off there. You have to take an area that is laid out 
in such a manner that you can get the stuff out. In those areas they 
sometimes make them a little bit larger, but we have found that the 
competitive bidding brings the larger returns. 

On the Indian Quinault Reservation, the Department of the Interior 
made two long-term contracts there, one with the Rayonier, Inc., and 
the other one with Aloha. They sold some 500 million feet. 

Those Indians at the present time, or until just recently, until this 
committee got busy, were getting $4.47 for their hemlocks on the 
lower unit. In that area around there other people are paying as 
high as $31 and $35 for hemlock. It shows that where you sell these 
large terms without a proper clause in the contract that would lift 
the stumpage price as prices in the vicinity go up, why, somebody 
takes a beating; and in this case it is the Indians; and on forest 
timber it is the general public. 

We favor the smaller units. We think that it gives the medium- 
sized operator an opportunity to bid and stay in business. If he is 
competitive enough and a good enough operator, he should have tnat 
chance. If the tracts are too large, the downpayment is prohibitive. 
They just cannot meet it. 
Mr. Lanican. That is all. 
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Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, if he is finished, I want 
to ask a couple of questions of Mr. Crawford and Mr. Witt. I have 
to leave later on. 

Representative CHUDOFF. You can ask Mr. Witt a question, but we 
still have one witness and I do not think it is fair to take a 
crack at a witness until we give this witness a chance. 

Representative HorrMan. But the chairman hurried me on him 
before, and I have subsequent information that I think I ought to be 
permitted to put in. I do not care what you put in afterward. 
~ Representative Cuuporr. I just wanted to call Mr. R. Frank Tucker 
of the Klamath Chamber of Commerce. You have plenty of time. 

Representative Horrman. I have 15 minutes. That is all the time 
I have before I must leave if Lam to make connections for tomorrow’s 
meeting. I have been cut off today 3 or 4 times. I want to ask Mr. 
Crawford 3 or 4 questions, and I want to ask Mr. Witt 1 question. 

Representative Ciruporr. Mr. Witt and Mr. Crawford, would you 

ne up please / 

Representative Horrwan. Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand here 

printed proposed contract between the members of the Klamath 


second 


Tribe of Indians, hereinafter referred to as first parties, and Norman 
M. Littell and Charles J. Alexander, attorneys, of Washington, D. C., 
ereafter referred to as second parties. It is signed in print by the 


two second parties and provides for signature by the first parties. 

Mr. Crawford, did you have any signatures on that contract ? 

Representative Cuuporr. First of all let us find out where the con- 
tract came from. Where did you get it? 

Representative Horrman. It is a contract that was prepared by 
Mr. Crawford or somebody. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Crawford, did you give that to Mr. 
Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. Oh, no. It does not make any difference 
where it came from. I got it and I want to ask him if that is not a 
contract. 

Representative Cuuporr. I would just like to ask you where it came 
from. If you do not want to tell me you do not have to, but I would 
like to know. 

Representative Horrman. The committee has not given me any 
information. I do not know why I should turn myself wrong side 
out for your investigators who have been on the job since February 
and who must have or should have known about this contract. 

Representative Cuuporr. All you have to do is refuse to tell me. 

Representative Horrman. Where I got it? 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. Did it come from the Forest Serv- 
ice? Did it come from the Bureau of Land Management? 

Representative Horrman. It did not come from any individual 
connected with the Federal Government so far as I know, but where 
I got it I do not think is material. I do not even know the gentleman 
who gave it to me. 

Representative Cuuporr. All right. 

Representative Horrman. I never saw him before today. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is all I want to find out. 

oS Horrman. Let us get down to business. 

Did you have that contract prepared ? 
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FURTHER STATEMENTS OF WADE CRAWFORD AND LAURENCE 
WITT, KLAMATH INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, this is a personal contract betwee 
individual members of the tribe and Mr. Littell, attorney at law i 
Washington, D. C., and it has nothing to do with the handling of 
tribal affairs. 

Representative Horrman. It has to do with the Indian land and the 
proceeds that come from it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you let me look at it ? 

Representative Horrman. I do not care what you do with it. Ia 
just going to offer it in evidence. 

What are you try ing to cover up, Mr. Crawford ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Nothing. 

Kepresentative Cuuporr. This is unsubstantiated. Unless you sub 
stautiate where it came from I am not going to receive it and I a 
going to instruct Mr. Crawford not to answer any question. It 
blank as far as the signatures are concerned and is not signed by 
anybody. 

Representative Horrman. There are two printed signatures o1 
there. 

Was not that contract or a duplicate of it prepared under you 
direction ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Do not answer that. Who is Norman M 
Littell? His name is under this. 

Representative Horrman. What are you afraid of ? 

Representative Cuvuporr. I am not afraid of anything. I want 
to know what you are offering it for. : 

Representative Horrman. I am offering it to show the proceed 
that ultimately will go to the Indians. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not think you have to offer this con 
tract. I do not think you have a right to ask him questions about 
it. You bring the man in who gave it to you and I will let you ask 
anything about it. 

Representative Horrman. Was not this proposed contract prepared 
under your direction. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do not answer the questions unless wi 
know who gave it to Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. Then I will ask you another one. Did not 
members of the tribe sign a contract similar to this one ? 

Representative Crvuporr. Do not answer that question. 

Representative Horrman. What? As to members of the tribe! 
What do you mean by that ? 

This hearing is to protect the Indians and I am not allowed to put 
a contract in supposedly signed by the Indians themselves. Let us 
see who is trying to skin the Indians. 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes, let us see who is trying to skin th: 
Indians. I think the Indians would rather put themselves in my 
hands than yours. 

Representative HorrMan. It says: 

Authorized representatives of first parties— 

That is the Indians— 


It is agreed that Wade Crawford, Klamath Indian, shall have full authority for 
and on behalf of first parties from and after the signing of this agreement t 
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approve or disapprove on behalf of first parties any and all proposed legislation 
deemed necessary or advisable by second parties to accomplish the said di 
tribution of tribal assets. 

It is dated June 1, 1954, and it is signed. 

Representative Cuupborr. It is not signed by anybody. There are 
no signatures. 

Representative HorrMan.,. ] am asking if solne of t] e Indians signed 
it. 

Representative Cuuporr, Iam going to instruct them not to answe1 
your question unless you bring the man in from whom you got that 
and say where, how, and under what circumstances; and then they 
can answer the questions. If you will not tell me who gave it to you 
I am going to instruct them not to answer. 

Representative HorrMan. |] do not know the vent leman. 

Representative Cuuporr. It is one of those wnonynious document 


for which the Department of the — ior is famous. 
Representative Horrman. The r esult of what you are doing 
over up a proposed agreement W ts ‘reby the benefit of the timber sale 


rong to the Indians woul | be handled by th ese two lawve rs and Mir 


Crawford. 

Representative CHUDOFF. I am hot trying to cover up anvthing 
Unless you can show me by competent evidence that that is a bona fid 
contract, and where it came from, and how these gentlemen are cor 
nected with it through other witnesses 1 am going to instruct them 
not to answer the questions. It is a blank piece of paper as far as 
lam concerned. 

Representative Horrman. All right. IT will ask you another an 
you may do as you like about this one. Did you not present a forn 
similar to this to individual members of the tribe for their signatm 

mn eens itive Cuuporr. As chairman of this committee I am 
directing you not to answer the question. 

he prese ntat ive Hor FMAN. | will ask you one, Mr. Witt. 

Mr. Wirt. Just a moment. 

Representative Horrman. Never mind that. 

Mr. Wirt. Mr. Chairman ? 

Re presentat tive Cnuporr. I think Mr. Hoffman has the right to ask 
he question before I direct you not to answer, if I do. 

"Represents itive Horrman. I want to ask this so we may find out 
who is who and who is acting for whom and in whose interest. 

Representative Cuuporr. If you do it properly. 

Representative Horrman. I am certainly glad to receive instruc 
tions from you on that. It is he Ipful. 

These two ge mntlemen, and especii ally Mr. Witt, who read the state. 
ment here, criticized severely the three members of the management 
specialists, as I think they are called. Is that right? 

Mr. Copurn. That is the term they used. 

Representative Horrman. They charged them with all sorts of 
misconduct. Asa background for ‘weighing your testimony, Mr. Witt, 
will you just tell us concisely and brie fly, but accurately, what you 
business or profession and residence have been dur ing the last, say, l' 
r 15 years ¢ 

Mr. Wrrr. I think that my personal business is my own. 

Representative Horrman. You do not want to tell where you hay 
been, do you? 
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Mr. Wirr. Is it not my own business ? 
Representative Horrman. No, not when you appear here as a ( 
witness. . 

Mr. Wirvr. If the Chair directs me to answer I will. 

Representative Horrman. In order to determine the weight and 
credibility of the witness I am entitled to show, and those who read 
the record are entitled to know, this gentleman’s background. He 
criticizes the activity of this committee appointed by the Secretary, 
or whoever appointed them, and their motives. Let us see what 
weight should be given to his accusation. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may answer that. I cannot see any 
thing wrong with that, Mr. Witt. 

Mr. Wirr. I will answer that as well as I can, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. To the best of your ability. 

Representative Horrman. First, where you have resided in the last 
10 years. 

Mr. Wirr. Wait a minute. I think you should do me the courtesy) 
of letting me do it in my own way and at my own time. 

Representative Horrman. You always have. 

Mr. Wirr. It is not personal testimony I have given, but it is testi 
mony rendered as a member of the committee of the Klamath Tribe. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think, Mr. Witt, instead of making a 
statement, if you will just answer the question we will get through 
faster and get it in the record. First of all, I believe Mr. Hoffman 
wanted to know what your private business is, that is, what do you do 
privately? Do you do anything other than act as a member of this 
committee ? 

Mr. Wirr. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. What did you do prior to the time you be- 
came a member of the committee ? 

Mr. Wirt. I have been in Washington and a couple of colleges in 
California. 

Representative Cuuporr. You tell us where you went to college. 

Mr. Wirr. Seattle Pacific College in Washington before the service 
period. 

Representative Cuuporr. Were you in the military service ? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. How long? 

Mr. Wirrv. I enlisted in the Navy on an inactive status, I believe, in 
1943. I believe I went on active status in 1944 and come out the latter 
part, I believe, of 1945. 

Representative Cuuporr. And then you went to college? 

Mr. Wirt. I went back again to Seattle Pacific College. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you graduate from Seattle Pacific 
College ? 

Mr. Wirt. No; I did not. I was married and it was a little too much 
for me, working and going to school under the GI bill. 

Representative Cuuporr. When you came out of college where did 
you go? 

Mr. Wirr. When I came out of college I believe I worked for a time 
in Seattle. 

Representative Cuuporr. What kind of work did you do in Seattle ? 

Mr. Wirr. Mercantile stores—large haberdashery, hard lines, vari- 
ous types of commodities, and so on and so forth. I did rather well. 
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Phen I went up to Anacortes, Wash., where I worked for the Anacortes 
Veneer Co. 
Represent: ative Cuuporr. Veneer company ? 
Mr. Wrrr. Veneer company. 
Re :presentative C nuporr. What kind of work did you do? 
Mr. Wirr. Every work from the dry chain to feeding the dryer, and 
’ <9 on and so forth. 
Re presentative Cuuporr. What did you do after you left the veneer 
mpany ? 
Mr. Wrrr. After I left the veneer company I was having family 
re and a divorce action was being instituted and I came back to 
lamath Falls, to the locality here. 
Representative Cuupborr. Did you work in Klamath Falls? 
Mr. Wirt. I did a little sales work here. Then I started taking an 
tive interest in tribal affairs. While I was taking an active interest 
tribal affairs I decided to find out a question. 1 am going to give 
’ his to you just absolutely briefly and barefaced on the record, and it 
1 be checked. I had incurred some debts while I was in W ashington 
mi in this divorce action there were 2 or 3 judgments, and so on, 
endered against me for debts. A portion of that 1 consider to be un- 
st, inasmuch as it had been rendered after the divorce action was 


a rranted, and I refused to pay it. Asa matter of consequence, the car 
[ was driving was attached by the sheriff's office. I will skip that por- 

) tion and let the gentleman t: ss issue 1f he wants to. 

R epresentative Cuuporr. I do not think that has anything to do 


s with your private business. You had a couple of judgments and they 
tried to execute them and either they were successful or they were 
nsuccessful. 
. Representative Horrman. You have taken it right out of my hands. 
Where have you been residing at different times in the last 10 or 
: 15 years? In what places, let us say, have you lived? In what 
places have you eaten, had your meals, and gone to bed ? 
Representative Cuuporr. He went in the Navy in 1943, I think 
Q 1e said. Then he went up to Seattle. 
liepresentative Horrman. He knows all about it. 
Representative Cuuporr. When did you come back from Seattle? 
Mr. Wirr. I decided to come back and take an interest in my 
tribal affairs here. 
) Representative Cuuporr. When did you come back ? 
r Mr. Wirr. I think around the latter part of 1949. That is a rough 
estimate. 
Representative Cuuporr. You have been active in tribal affairs 
since that time to date ? 


, Mr. Wirr. I would suggest so; yes. 
Representative Cuuporr. Is there anything else you would like to 
know from this man, Mr. Hoffman ? 


Representative HorrMan. Yes; if you would allow me to ask a few 
l questions, 
Representative Cuuporr. Go ahead. 
tepresentative Horrman. Where have you been living the last 10 
or 15 years? 
Mr. Wirr. Washington, California, and Oregon. 
Representative Horrman. What towns? 
Mr. Wirr. Would you be explicit? One at a time. 
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Representative Horrman. You know better than I do. 

Representative Cuuporr. Keep it in chronological order, wit 
dates, places, and address, from the time you came out of the Nay 
until the present time. . 

Mr. Wrrr. I would like to tell the gentleman what he wants 
know. 

Representative Cuuporr. All you have to give him, Mr. Witt, 
the town, the place, and address. Give the town, the State, t] 
address, and the date. if you remember it. 

Representative Horrman. You must have been some place to lea 
all these things you criticize these men for, charging them with fra 
and so forth. 

Mr. Wirr. Did I mention fraud ? 

Representative Horrman. Why does it take so long to find out 
man’s record ¢ 

Mr. Wrrr. State of Oregon, Corvallis. My rough address was 15 
Waring Street and 2115 Waring Street. I am now registered 
Klamath Falls, Route 3, Box 271. I lived at Anacortes, Wash., and 
Seattle, Wash.; California, Los Angeles Pacific College, and I forget 
the exact address at Ocean Park. 

Representative Cnuporr. Is that in California? 

Representat ive Horrman. Is that the complete record ? 

Mr. Wirr. If you have something else you would like me to indicate, 
I will. 

Representative Horrman. I was asking you where you lived. 

Mr. Wirt. I believe I have. 

Representative Horrman. Were you ever in any mental institution / 

Mr. Wirr. I don’t think it is any of your business. 

Representative Horrman. He says it is not any of my business and 
I will concede that. 

Were you ever arrested and convicted ? 

Mr. Wrrr. Of course. 

Representative Horrman. Will you tell us about that ? 

Mr. Wirr. I will be very happy to. To come back to the matter of 
judgments, my car was attached by the sheriff’s office. 

Representative Horrman. [am not talking about a civil suit. 

Mr. Wirr. Just a moment. I am answering this in my way. 

Representative Horrman. I am jusi asking if he was ever arrested 
and convicted. 

Mr. Wrrr. Will you allow me to answer the question ? 

Representative Horrman. Certainly I will. 

Mr. Wirr. AsI said, my car was attached. 

Representative HorrmMan. Stolen automobile ? 

Mr. Wirt. May I call a point of order? 

Representative Cuvuporr. I think in all fairness to the witness you 
should allow him to answer the question. 

Representative Horrman. I asked him if he was ever arrested and 
convicted. He may answer yes or no and then explain for a week. 

Representative Cuuporr. He said “Yes.” 

Representative Horrman. How long did you serve ? 

Mr. Wirt. I never served. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you tell us what you were charged 
with, when you were convicted, and what the sentence of the court 
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was and when it was? I think that will answer Mr. Hotfman’s ques 
rion. 

Mr. Wirr. Surely; be very happy to. I heard possession was nine- 
tenths of the law. I owned the title, the registration, and the keys to 
the automobile. The sheriff took it away from me. I took it away 
from the sheriff. I was younger and less experienced, and I learned 
9 lesson. Possession is not nine-tenths of the law. Consequently I 

s placed on a period of probation. 

Representative Ciruporr. You took your car away from the sheriff 

nd as a result of that you were arrested and charged with a crime. 
What was that? 
Mr. Wirrv. I believe it was larceny. 
Representative Cuuporr. Were you tried ? 
Wirt. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. And you were convicted ? 

Mr. Wirr. Yes; I was. 

Representative Cruporr. Where? 

Mr. Wirrr. Right here in the circuit court. 

Representative Cuuporr. In the circuit court of this county ? 

Mr. Wrrr. That is correct. 

apnea re Cuuporr. What was the sentence of the court ? 

Wirt. I was placed on 5 years’ probation and the probation 

: socmie set aside by order of the judge. I might say that the 

embers of my tribe have known of the circumstances, and knowing of 
the circumstances while I was still in the state of probation they saw 
fit to elect me to these various offices, and I think they have shown 
their confidence in me. The local town people have accepted me as 

friend and have offered advice and help. 

4 will not state that the gentleman on my right is abusing the privil- 
ege of his office, but I do not think he has accomplished a great deal 
by bringing up my personal history. 

Re presentative Cuuporr. | told you that you were not required to 
nswer questions that he asked up to a point. He had a perfect right 

ask the other questions that he did and you answered them. They 


I ire in the record and the record speaks for itself. 
Mr. Wirr. That is quite correct. 
Representative Horrman. Every court in the land has approved the 
juestions I asked when a man takes the witness stand, how many times 
d have you ever been arrested and convicted, and we are bound by his 
inswers. That is all I am asking. 
Representative CuuporFr. I cannot agree with you. The only timea 
man’s character is in evidence is when he puts it in evidence himself. 
s long as he does not it is not in evidence. That is a law of Penn- 
yivania. Idonot know about Michigan. 
R epresent: itive Horrmaan. He has put his character in evidence by 
u oming mM here and testifying, and the record is clear that these men 
ave, in substance, acted illegally. We are entitled to know, and the 
d people are entitled to know, his record. If he cannot answer that 
S imple question, how many times he has been ar rested or convicted, all 
icht, let it stand. If you want to protect that kind of a witness it is all 
right with me. bag 
Representative Cuvporr. He has answered the question. It is in 
( 


he record and it speaks for itself. 
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Representative HorrmMan. “_ has not answered the question I aske 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not think you have accomplish 
any purpose by your question. Frankly, I think it was unnecessa 
However, you have asked it and gotten your answer. 

Representative Horrman. I do not have on the record the ansvy 
to the question, how many times have you been arrested and convict: 

It is a perfectly legitimate question. And it was asked but not a 
swered—whether the stenographer got it, I do not know. 

Mr. Wrrr. May I add also that 1 have submitted this informatio 

Representative Cavuporr. You have not asked him anything oth 
than was he arrested and convicted, and he gave you the circumstance 

Representative Horrman. I asked him how many times. 

Representative Cuuporr. You ask it now. 

Representative Horrman. I asked him 2 or 3 times. 

How many times have you been arrested and convicted ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Have you ever been arrested and convict 
any other time 4 

Mr. Wirr. Let’ssee. I have had quite a few traffic tickets. 

Representative Cuuporr. I mean arrested and charged with crin 
in a court of record, and stood trial and sentenced for your crime. | 
have had some traffic tickets myself and I do not consider myself 
criminal, 

Mr. Wrrr. I am just trying to search my memory. 

Representative Cuuporr. If you do not remember say you do ! 
remember and let us get through. I want to say this to you: Thi 
mere fact, Mr. Witt, that you have been convicted of a crime does 
not preclude your appearing before a congressional committee and 
testifying as to facts. I sympathize with you. You are going to 
find that every once in awhile someone is going to spring up and hit 
you in the eye with it, but you are stuck with it and I would say 
you have been very honest and frank about it, and I admire yo 
for it. 

Mr. Crawrorp. There is nothing that Mr. Witt has submitted t 
your committee that is not true. It is a matter of official documents 
what he and I have given to this committee this afternoon. 

Representative Cuvporr. Let us get to this final witness so we ca 
get through. Mr. R. Frank Tucker of the Klamath Chamber of 
Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM GANONG, JR., DIRECTOR, KLAMATH 
COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Ganone. I am William Ganong. Jr., and I am here in plac 
of Mr. Tucker. I believe I can make this very short. 

Your committee requested the Klamath Chamber of Commerce to 
submit a brief outlining in broad detail the history of the lumbe1 
industry in Klamath County and what part the lumber industr) 
plays in the economy of Klamath County, and our capable manage! 
spent a good deal of time preparing this brief, which I think wil! 
speak for itself. 

He was to be here today, but at the last moment he was unable 
make it and I had to substitute for him. 
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The only thing we wish to bring out or correct is that there is an 
error commencing with line 17 on page 7. That sentence should read: 


Currently, an attempt to work out a fair and equitable liquidation of the 
Klamath Indian Reservation so as to assure a continued balance in the econom 
of the area is being made under capable leadership. 

Representative Cruporr. Would you like to offer the statement 
for the record ¢ 

Mr. Ganona. Yes: I would. 

Representative Crruporr. Let it be so admitted, and I want to 
offer for the record a statement by R. P. Ellingson of the Ellingson 
Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED IN BEHALF OF THE KLAMATH COUNTY CITAMBER OI 
COM MERCE 


The Klamath County Chamber of Commerce is a nonprofit corporation or- 

nized under the laws of the State of Oregon, with its principal place of 
business at 8323 Main Street, Klamath Falls, Oreg. The object of the Klamath 
County Chamber of Commerce is to promote the economic interests of Klamath 
County and its trade territory, said interests to include the broad categories of 
igriculture, commercial, industrial, and civic development. To attain these 
objectives, the Klamath County Chamber of Commerce shall by action of the 
organization and through the work of its various committees dedicate itself 
to the preservation of the American economic system‘and the American way 
of life, with special emphasis on: (1) The dignity of the individual; (2) 
private ownership of property: (3) a free market; (4) profit, wage, and salary 

‘entives; (5) free competition: (6) opposition to the encroachment of gov 
ernment, except where no alternate possibly exists, upon the prerogatives of 
our system of free enterprise. 

The purpose of this brief is to emphasize the importance of the timber ré 
sources and the timber industry in respect to its relationship with the economy 
of Klamath County. In order that a more correct perspective be brought into 
focus regarding the impact of the timber industry as a facet of the overall 
economy, we must bring forth some historical data as background material 
and the bearing of that data on the subject. 

Early lumbering in Klamath County was broken into two parts: first, the 
Government sawmills; second, the private sawmills. 

The first Government sawmill was established in 1863—a steam driven cir 
cular mill with a daily capacity of approximately 2,000 to 3,000 feet per day. 
The machinery was privately owned and under contract to the government t 
furnish lumber for certain buildings at Fort Klamath; also, to provide lumber 
to the Indians for their personal use. One of the provisions of the treaty estab- 
lishing the Klamath Indian Reservation was that the Government would pro 
vide a sawmill for the use of the Indians, keep it in repair, furnish the tools 
and supplies to operate it, as well as a sawyer. This proviso was adhered to 
in 1870. Indian Agent O. C. Applegate, in his annual report of 1900, however, 
stated in part that the mill which had been in operation for 30 years was 
antiquated and unable to supply the demand required by the Indians. In addi 
tion, this continuous operation had exhausted the available timber for many 

les. In 1917, the Government built its largest mill near Kirk—a steam-driven 
rig with capacity of 35,000 feet daily. It was intended to give employment to 
the Indians by logging tribal timber; the lumber for commercial sale and the 

nversion margin going into tribal funds. However, since few Indians wanted 
to work and few had the skill necessary for most positions, the operation was 
not considered successful. The project was discontinued in 1919 and the mill 


leased to several operators—the last of which dismantled the mill in 1929. 
The first recorded private mill was located on Spencer Creek, 18 miles west 
of Klamath Falls in 1869, and produced approximately 1,200 feet of lumber per 
day. The second private mill was built in 1874 on the south side of the Klamath 
River near Keno. It was powered with an overshot water wheel and a capacity 
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of approximately 1,500 feet of lumber per day. Until 1900, several other mills 
were built in the Keno area, the largest of which was able to produce 10,000 
feet of lumber per day by use of steam power. Many other private mills were 
built and operated in the Bonanza, Malin, and Klamath Agency areas. ! 
Moore mill was built in 1877 on the west side of Link River between the Uppe: 
Klamath Lake and what was then known as Linkville, now Klamath Falls 
rhe capacity of that mill was approximately 10,000 feet of lumber per day using 
a crew of 10 to 12 men. 

The names of many lumber firms familiar to local historians crossed the pages 
of early development from 1900 to the present time. Some of the resources were 
obtained from private lands, others from the national forest lands. The evo 
tion of logging ran the gamut from oxen power, skid roads, steam donkey, and 
tractor to the present-day use of chain saws, diesel donkeys, cats, and trucks 
with which to bring logs to sidings. It is readily understandable that the timber 
industry in Klamath County from 1,000 feet of lumber produced daily to one 
our larger mills which produces over 300,000 feet per day has come a long 
rhe same problems and techniques which have confronted the industry in 
State of Oregon have been applicable in Klamath County. 

In 1946, a forest resurvey was made by the Pacific Northwest Forest and Rat 
Experiment Station. The total land area of Klamath County is 5,973 squars 
miles or 3,822,720 acres. Of this figure, 76 percent or 2,897,000 acres contain <« 
mercial and noncommercial forest lands. Forest lands in the commercial category 
are those now bearing or capable of bearing a stand of merchantable timber. 
Noncommercial lands support stands of poor character timber and are unsuited 
for commodity use. There are 2,691,000 acres of land in Klamath County in the 
commercial category. The principal species grown in this area are: Ponderosa 
pine, sugar pine, Douglas-fir, white fir, Shasta red fir, noble fir, alpine fir, moun- 
tain hemlock, western hemlock, western white pine or Engelmann spruce, and 
lodgepole pine. 

Lumber production in Klamath County as noted previously has risen from a 
very low figure in the 1800’s to a high peak of production of 874,954,060 board- 
feet, due to the exigencies of war in 1942. Since that year, lumber production 
has gradually decreased to the leveling off balance point between growth and 
production of 300 million feet per year. Present sound forestry practices by the 
United States Forest Service and independent operators have pointed out that 
the commonly accepted potential growth rate of 130 feet per acre on the nearly 
214 million acres of forest lands in the basin will produce the 325 million feet of 
merchantable timber necessary to maintain the annual sustained yield basis to 
which recognized authorities in the timber business aspire. 

The peak number of employees engaged in the logging-lumbering category was 
reached in 1941 with 6,886 employees, but the peak in production figures did not 
come until the following year. In 1941, employees were paid $10,282,384 or an 
employee per capita of approximately $1,493. Since that time, a number of 
mills have gone out of existence. Some factors which have led to a reduction 
in the number of operating mills include the following: shortage of manpower 
during the war years of the 1940’s, curtailment of production, exhaustion of log 
ownership, inability to compete economically, fluctuation of markets, loss of de- 
mand for certain type commodity, liquidation of family holdings, Government 
restrictions and controls which reduced availability of product even though the 
market demand was apparent. 

In 1954, a total of 3,278 people were employed in the logging-lumbering cate- 
gory. These employees were paid $15,171,253 or an employee per capita of ap- 
proximately $4,628. The important point to consider here is that with less than 
half the employees, and one-half billion feet less timber cut than in 1941, the 
payroll per employee has risen three times with the attendant factor that there is 
a more realistic utilization of one of our resources. The timber industry has 
come a long way from the great tragedy wherein usable raw materials were 
wasted. The wood burner that has stood so many years beside a mill operation 
is a monument of mute testimony to this waste. While raw production was re- 
duced, a new philosophy came into being as it related to the importance of wood 
waste. Remanufacturing operations—sash, door and trim mills, moldings and 
other important marketable items—began to be produced out of materials pre- 
viously wasted. New types of compressed hardboards, softboards, cellulose and 
pulp fibers, plus naval stores are being manufactured or researched currently. 
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Tremendous credit is due farsighted timber interests for their untiring research 
the specitie field of full use of wood products. Not only is the correct use of 
our resources made in so doing, but also the more important economic factor of 
providing full-time employment on the year-round basis is made possible. 

Resourees up to this time considered a nuisance or objectionable, such as 
lodgepole pine, have been researched by our organization to determine their 
potential as feasible raw materials useable in the cellulose and pulp fiields. Our 
findings and their related merits have been widely circulated to the proper au- 
thorities in addition to personal contacts with firms directly interested in such 
development. Inasmuch as there are 689,000 acres of lodgepole pine in Klamath 
County, the utilization of this previously neglected resource could very conceiy 
ably provide additional year round employment. 

\ brief mention for analytical purposes is made of another important bal 
ance of the economy in this basin—agriculture. During the peak year of pro 
duction in the timber industry, the gross agricultural income for the Klamath 
Rasin totaled $13,698,900. This figure included all items in the livestock and 
crop categories. As acreages increased and techniques improved, the importance 
economically gained until 1954 when the gross income from these same livestock 
and erop eategories amounted to $30,518,830. By way of comparison the total 
pavroll for covered employment, (which includes 4 or more employees in trade 

d industry, but excludes agriculture and certain governmental employees) dur 

1954 amounted to $32,408,847. This indicates the tremendously important 
and healthy economic balance between industry and agriculture that is enjoyed 
by the people in this area. Klamath Falls, the county seat of Klamath, found 
hat in 1954, its per capita income was $2,056 as compared to the State figure 
of $1,590 and the national figure of $1,545. The per family income for 1954 
indicated approximately the same ratio—for Klamath Falls, it was $6,167; Ore 
gon, $4,892; and the United States, $5,274. This enviable position obviously 
was attained due to the healthy balance of our economy and the apparent di 
versification of industry. 

limber resources and their relationship to the economy of Klamath County 
will always be an important factor; however, not to the exclusion of the othe 
economic resources and their contributing factors. It has been, and will cor 
tinue to be, the primary function of the Klamath County Chamber of Commerce 
to pursue its research and to constantly work toward a complete balance in all 
the fields of economic endeavor for the area the chamber serves. The area 
is fortunate indeed to have the foremost leaders in the field of timber resource 
development. These same leaders have not overlooked the merits and problems 
of the individual while resolving new methods and techniques in the rapidly 
changing field of raw material use. Currently, a fair and equitable liquida 
tion of the Klamath Indian Reservation is being worked out under capable 
leadership to dssure a continued balance in the economy of the area. Since 
none of the details or technicalities have been completed, no opinion is valid 
on its ultimate contribution to the economy of this area. 

Government ownership or control totals 67 percent of the area in Klamath 
County. Yet it has been adequately shown that the development of the resources 
under private enterprise has made Klamath County a graphic example of what 
can be done by the local people through an honest and sincere direction for 
the local people on the local level. The autumn side of the transitory period 
of indiscriminate waste of raw material has been reached. In its place is a 
stability that has come about through better utilization of the raw materials at 
hand and a demand for a balanced economy. 
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Mr. W. H. Copurn, 
Old United States Courthouse, 
Pioneer Station, Portland, Oreg. i 
(Attention of Senate Investigating Committee. ) 

DEAR Siz: We make the following statement relative to Public Law No. 587. 
providing for termination of Federal supervision over property of the Klamath 
Tribe of Indians located in this area. 

We believe it to be to the best interest of this community and to the individ- 
ual members of the Klamath Tribe that the law above mentioned be amended 
so as to permit orderly liquidation of the timber on a long-range basis. ; 

In addition, we feel that the Indians themselves need the protection and bene- 
fits derived from a long-range income program. The communities on the 
reservation would benefit far more and over a longer period of time by the 
availability to the sawmills existing, of a permanent source of timber to cut, 
thereby providing long range employment. 

Under existing sales policy, the annual allowable cut on the reservation of 
approximately 82 million feet, along with the annual allowable cut from other 
forest lands is required to keep existing sawmills in the area operating. If 
this annual supply of timber from reservation were to be lost, the result would 
eliminate mills in the area, with resultant loss of jobs and payroll. 

We will cooperate with the Congress, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and/or any 
other agencies concerned with this matter, in order that this may be accom 
plished and preserve the resources on the reservation for present and future 
generations. 

Yours very truly, 
ELLINGSON LUMBER Co., 
R. P. ELLINneson. 


Representative Crruporr. I think that concludes our hearing. I 
just want to make a short closing statement. 

I want to say that we were very happy to come to Klamath Falls, 
Oreg. We are going on as soon as we can get out of our hotel to 
Medford, Oreg., for further hearings. We want to thank all the 
witnesses for coming here. I assure you that we as a factfinding body 
will carefully study the record that has been presented here today 
and will make a report to the Congress and make recommendations 
to the Congress for legislation. We will advise the Department of 
the Interior of any changes that we think ought to be made in the 
regulations. ' 

We want to thank the city of Klamath Falls for the kind hos- 
pitality we have been shown here. I want to thank the county for 
allowing ‘us to use this hall. You have been very nice to us and it 
has been very interesting. We hope that some day we can visit this 
city when the weather is a little warmer and we can see some of your 
wonderful national sites. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the subcommittees recessed, to recon- 
vene at 9: 30a. m., Wednesday, November 16, 1955, at Medford, Oreg.) 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1955 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT 
FUNCTION OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON LNTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusriic WorkKsS AND RESOURCES 
OF THE Houss COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Me dford, Oreg. 


The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, at 9:30 a. m. in the Pio- 
Room, Hotel Jackson, Hon. Earl Chudoff (chairman of the 

House subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Kar] Chudoff, Pennsylvania; and Clare 
E. Hoffman, Michigan. 

Also present: Representative Harris Ellsworth, Oregon; William 
H. Coburn, staff attorney (Senate subcommittee) ; Arthur Perlman, 

staff director ; James A. Lanigan, counsel ; Robert E. Wolf, consultant ; 
and Helen M. Boyer, minority staff member (House subcommittee). 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittees will be in order. 

The subcommittees have the honor to have with them this morning 
Congressman Harris Ellsworth of the Fourth Congressional District 
of Oregon in whose district we have the pleasure of meeting. Con- 
gressman Ellsworth has a message for all of us. Mr. Elisworth. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Representative Ettswortru. Thank you very much. 

My message, first of all, is to congrs atulate you, Mr. Chairman, on 
your birthday and w elcome you to the Fourth C ongressional District 
of Oregon. 

I want to say that Iam very happy as a representative of this district 
that your committee has traveled out here to take this estimony re- 
carding our forestry, timber, and access road problems. I have a 
feeling that a great deal of good may be accomplished by giving 
over nae a chance to bring his problems, his troubles, and his ideas 
before a congressional committee, and from that record I believe that 
not only can the Congress, but the administrative agencies, perhaps 
learn some things and maybe do some constructive good. 

Thank you very much for allowing me at the table. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Thank you, Congressman Ellsworth. 

The first witness this morning is Don McNeil of the Medford Cham- 
berof Commerce. Is Mr. McNeil here? 
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Mr. Lewis L. Simpson; is he in the room? Would you come f 
ward here, and if you sit opposite the reporter I think he will be al 
to get everything you say. 





STATEMENT OF LEWIS L. SIMPSON, SECRETARY-MANAGER AND 
FORESTER, SOUTHERN OREGON CONSERVATION & TREE FARM 


ASSOCIATION ‘ 
Mr. Simpson. Mr. Chairman, I have copies of the brief I belie ‘ 
sufficient for everybody. 4 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Simpson, would you please identif 
yourself for the record and then proceed ? 

Mr. Simpson. My name is Lewis L. Simpson. I am secretary 
manager and forester of the Southern Oregon Conservation & Tre 
Farm Association. I have been a resident of Medford, Oreg. ibe 
the past 15 years and I am a professional forester and a registere 
professional logging engineer in the State of Oregon. I have bee 
in some phase of private or Federal forest work since 1919. 

At present I am secretary-manager and forester of the Souther ; 
Oregon Conservation & Tree Farm Association and have been with : 
the association since its start in the spring of 1947. 

The association is composed of independent logging contractors, 
mill companies, plywood plants and remanufacturing plants i in Jack- 
son, Josephine, and southern Douglas Counties. Its membership 
varies from 90 to 100 members and is composed of companies rang 
ing from the smallest independent logger to the largest company | 
the area. The aims and purposes of the association are set forth i1 
the constitution of the association, a copy of which is attached and 
made a part of this statement. 

Our organization is unique in that it operates two cooperative radio 
systems for its members. The one in Medford supplies communica 
tion facilities for 35 companies with some 85 mobile units in pickups 
cars of foresters and loggers and at isolated logging camps, etc. Thi 
system at Grants Pass newer and smaller with 16 companies and ap 
proximately 45 units. Through a medium of these radio systems wi 
have been able to render a real service to the Federal and State age 
cies concerned in timber management in fire suppression, and we 
have built up a spirit of mutual help and cooperation among ou! 
members regardless of size, that has attracted a great deal of favor 
able comment from not only the forest industry, but the general pub 
tc as well. We have also aided in the establishment of over one 
quarter million acres of tree farms in Jackson County alone. 

I might mention—and this is not in the brief—that we have a ver) 
fine cooperative fire plan which we use alike for industry, and State, 
and Federal agencies; and it really got a workout this last Labor Day. 

We should like to point out to the committee that the problems of 
forest management in southern Oregon, particularly in Jackson and 
Josephine Counties, are most complex. This is due to the fact that 
this area is a transition zone between the pure Douglas-fir area and 
the pure Ponderosa-pine area. We have both timber types in this 
area and as the timber type changes from fir to pine, so must “ est 
management plans be changed to “conform to good practice for « 
timber type. 
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This makes it quite a bit more difficult to perform good forestry 
ere than in many other areas because you are continually switching 
from pine to fir, and if you do a good job you must change your plans 

‘y rapidly to fit that. 
ys me ang are naturally interested in all phases of forest man- 
: igement by the United States Forest Service and the Bureau of 
| Land Management (O. and C.). We realize that a number of changes 
—_ probab ly be made for the benefit of all concerned in the han- 
dling of the timber lands by the two above agencies, but we urge on 

.e committee that they carefully study all suggested changes and 

en proceed very slow ly in the making of any changes lest the changes 

pset the economy of the lumber industry and cause grevious economic 
anges in the areas dependent on the lumber industry for their eco- 
omic welfare. 

Let’s mention marketing areas very briefly. There are certain 
nstances where in marketing area boundaries may be in need of local 

ijustment and these revisions should be made by the Bureau of 
Land Management after careful study. The changes should be made 

a reasonable and orderly manner. 

Salvage of dead and dying timber: We cannot stress this too 
strongly. The salvage of timber killed or damaged beyond recovery 
by insects, disease, blowdown or fire is essential to the good 1 manage 
ment of the forest resources. The primary thing is to salvage a: 
much of the timber as possible and to rehabilitate the salv: age area 
30 that it will start reproducing a new crop of timber as quickly as 
ossible to do so. 

IL think everyone concerned with forest management should do their 
utmost to bring this to pass, even if it means setting up by the dif- 
erent agencies specific and special rules covering salvage sales only 
that would not apply to any other type of sale. 

Access roads: There are many areas in the Pacific Northwest par- 
ticularly where large bodies of Government timber are inaccessible 
due to lack of access roads. This timber is overmature and should be 

rvested before losses to insects and disease wipe out the timber 
stands. Our organization recommends to this committee that where 
eeded Congress be requested to provide funds for the construction 
of main-line access roads leading into these main bodies of timber. 

[ would like to point out right here that this money is returned to 
the Government by the sale of timber and actually does not come out 
of the taxpayers’ pocket. It is only a loan. 

Spur roads and so forth can be built by the operator who is suc- 
cessful in bidding on_the timber, but the main-line roads should be 

built by the Federal Government. Requiring purchasers of Govern- 
ment timber to construct main-line timber access roads presents a 
problem which many of the companies in need of Government timber 
innot handle. 


: Without the access roads discussed in the previous paragraph, it is 
rn practically impossible for the Federal agencies concerned to sell the 
iT 


annual allowable cut of timber from their lands and it is essential 
to the economy of the area that these annual allowable cuts be sold. 
Present inventories of Federal timber are inadequate and obsolete. 
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New manufacturing processes, better utilization, and the utilizatic 
of species of trees once considered of no commercial value have co) 
tributed immeasurably in making previous inventories of Fede: 
timber inadequate. This committee should ask C ongress to prov 
sufficient funds to the United States Forest Service and Bureau « 
Land Management to provide them with the manpower to complet: 
as rapidly as possible a new and accurate inventory of Federal timbe 

Here again this is a loan and not an appropriation, because t] 
me deral Government gets this back from the sale of the Oregon ai 

California and forest timber. 

The committee should wholeheartedly support the request of t! 
Secretary of the Interior and the Assistant Secretary of Agricultu 
for additional funds for reinventory. I have attached an exhibit t 
this covering their statements. 

Funds to do this should be sufficient to enable the two agencies me 
tioned to hire the best experts available to do this job. ‘Too often 
the past untrained men have been employed on inventory work wit 
the result that the inventory has been highly inaccurate. 

Hand in hand with an accurate inventory there should be a ve 
accurate and careful study of timber growth in each area. This is of 
vital importance if you are looking for sustained yield timber p1 
duction. 

In many places the ownership pattern of Government and private 
timber poses a problem of right-of-way across private and Federa| 
land. There has been a continuous controversy in some areas as 
how this problem can best be solved. At the present time the largest 
controversy is access to Bureau of Land Management lands. Th: 
present regulations governing access to Oregon and California a0 
are at best cumbersome and unwieldy. We recognize that a con 
versy over these regulations exists, but we believe that it coul | 
venhied by commonsense approach to the matter and that a sing 
set of right-of-way regulations covering each sale of Governmen 
timber could be written up and they should be so draw that they w bald 
further accessibility on all Government timber sales. Access to pri- 
vate holdings should also be provided for by simple, workable agree 
ments. 

Changes in timber sales regulations and procedures: Federal agen 
cies concerned with the management of timber resource should plat 
their timber sales in such a manner as to provide sales of various size 
to fit the varying size of the operators of that particular area, and to 
provide for good forest management. 

In many instances timber sale contracts with the Federal agencies 
are ambiguous and leave too much to the imagination or discretio! 
of an inexperienced forester in charge of the sale. These timber sale 
contracts should be simplified and the ambiguous parts deleted and 
regulations so worded that they will be clear and distinct. 

Timber sale regulations should be tailored to fit each sale as varying 
topography and varying timber types demand. Present contracts 
are far too general. 

Our organization would like to express our sincere thanks to the 
committee for allowing us to appear before them. We urge the 
committee to give careful consideration and study to the problems 
which industry presents to it. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions? 

Mr. LANIGAN. Yes, I havea few. 

In testimony that we have heard before we have had people come 
in and say they were opposed to all marketing limitations and othe: 
people have indicated they favored marketing area restrictions. Does 
vour organization favor mar keti ing area restrictions ? 

” Mr. Suupson. No, I would not say that. I would say that our or 
ganization is no different from an organization any place « else : 
that a ‘re may be a divergence of opinion among the me — rs on tha at 
partic ular point. The only thing you could do would be to canvass 
each individual member with a questionnaire. 

Mr. LaniGan. So you have no official stand on that ? 

Mr. Stmpson. No, I cannot as their secretary or forester take an 
official stand on that. 

Mr. Lanican. I noticed that you stressed the need of adequate sal 
vage programs. How would you say that the present salvage pro 
grams can be improved so as to get more salvage out and to provide 
better forest management 4 

\ir. Srwpson. I would say apply a little commonsense and cut out 
the redtape and get the job done. In other words, when an operator 

mes to one of the Federal or State agencies concerned with timber 
management and points out a beetle infection and they say, “We can 
not put it up because this, that or the other thing is wrong,” that is al! 
nonsense. ‘That should be immediately put up for sale in that timber 
salvage before it goes to pot. 

Mr. LANIGAN. Do you know of any instances wlfere what you cal 

pe and so on has resulted in bad forest management ‘and th 
failure to take out the salvage ? 

Mr. Suwpson. I know that they are way behind schedule on the 
Smith River salvage area. That stuff is 4 years old after the blow- 
down and the beetle infection. I can point to a very fine example of 
how to do it, and that is what they are doing in the Klamath Forest 

ist to the south in these timber sales. They are putting it up just as 
fast as they can get at it. Otherwise all the pine will be gone in a 
couple of years, 

Mr. Lanican. There is a different problem in salvaging pine and 


Mr. Stmpson. Very definitely. 
Mr. LANIGAN. What is that ? 
Mr. Stimpson. Pine will deteriorate much faster than fir. Pine will 

lue and disintegrate within a very short period of time. If it were 

pine, I would want to salv age it within 2 years at most, and there 
is also a difference in the length of time that you can salvage sugar 
pine os yellow pine. Y ellow pine must be salvaged faster than sugar 
pine. Trees are just like people. They have to be treated as indi- 
vidus = species. You cannot put a rule of thumb on a forest of mixed 
species and say, “This is it.” If you do, you are in trouble way over 
your head. 

Mr. Laniean. So you feel that at present, in some areas at least, the 
agencies are too hidebound in following strict regulations and redtape 
and in that way are not doing an adequate timber salvage job? Is 
that a fair summary of your view? 
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Mr. SIMPSON. Yes. Let us put it this way: I would say that ay 
agency’s headquarters in Washington should give more discretion 
down through their regional offices to their loc al district offices to et 
the redtape in the case of salvage. 

Mr. Laniean. Do you think that the salvage program affords a) 
opportunity to make some of the small sales? We have heard some 
complaints that there are not enough small sales put up to keep the 
smaller mills going. Do you think small sales and a salvage program 
could be linked together / 

Mr. Simpson. Very definitely, because one of the most successi il 
salvage programs that I have ever seen I happened to see this su 
mer out in Burney Flats, Calif.; and just let a brown top pine show 
up in that country and they have a salvage logger to get that one 
tree right now.- They do not wait for 2 or 3 

Mr. Lanican. Wasthat on a Forest Service stand ? 

Mr. Stmpson. Most of it was private, but it also occurred in the 
Forest Service too. I was with the Forest Service people and | 
heard adverse comment to the fact that they were getting rid of 
their beetle-infected and other kind of injured trees out there. 

Mr. Lanican. Which forest wasthat? Do you recall ? 

Mr. Srupson. You have me. Part of it was the Shasta and then 
there is one east of it there, the Lassen. I think those two were th« 
ones. It was in and around Burney and McCloud. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you think that there is a problem of having ade- 
quate personnel in the district and local offices to carry out the 
salvage program? Do you think insufficient personnel has been asked 
for and allocated to those offices ? 

Mr. Stmpson. Your problem of personnel in regard to salvage is 
a mobile thing. It is flexible. Ifa forest or an O. and C. district has 
a salvage problem, then their regional office should funnel personne! 
to them to take care of that. Maybe they will move them down there 
the next year, or a week afterw ard. I cannot tell you that one forest 
needs five more people or so on. Maybe they will need 10 to clear 
up the salvage problem and they might do it in a month. 

Mr. Lanican. You would advocate that there be some flexibility 
in the personnel program to meet the salvage problem ? 

Mr. Srmpson. Very definitely. They have people in their regional 
and district offices that are perfectly competent to get out and take 
a look at salvage and help prepare a salvage program. I do not think 
that in that particular instance they need too big a buildup of per 
sonnel because they would be out of a job a lot of the time; but I think 
you can switch them back and forth to cover it. 

Mr. Laniean. I notice you mention the need for the Federal build- 
ing of access roads. Could you tell us some of the areas in this 
locality where you believe access roads built by the Federal Govern 
ment are needed immediately ? 

Mr. Stmpson. I do not believe that I would give you a good answer 
from memory. I might say this: That I am chairman of the district 
). and C. advisor y board, and we are having a meeting Friday at 
which we are considering our access-road program. I believe I can 
say this: That our access needs may not be quite as acute right in 
this area as they are in other areas. Even in the northern end 
of our southern Oregon they are more acute than they are here 
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in Josephine and southern Douglas Counties. I think there will be 
others on the program who are probably far better qualified to tell 
vou the exact roads, because, if I tell you a road and am wrong, 
that is not good business. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you think some of the access problems come not 
only from the lack of Federal building of the access roads, but from 
the fact that either the Bureau of Land Management or the Forest 
Service does not have the necessary rights-of-way to gain access to their 
timber ¢ 

Mr. Srareson. I do not believe that has ever been a problem here. 

Mr. LAnican. Not in this area ? 

Mr. Stmpson. No. I cannot recall it and I have been here 15 years. 
At one time I did have charge of all road work on the Rogue River 
National Forest, and I have never heard too much yak-yak about access 
roads here. In fact, we would like to never hear it again. We would 
get along fineif they justletusalone. . 

Representative Horrman. You said, “if they would let us alone. 
Who do you mean by “they” ? 

Mr. Srweson. Outside people worrying about the access-road prob- 
lem in southern Oregon. It is not near as acute as it is in other places. 

Representative Horrman. Do you mean State, Federal, or other in- 
dividuals, private organizations; or just who do you mean ? 

Mr. Simpson. Well, the Federal agencies for one thing, and all this 
hullabaloo about access roads does not fit our area here too much be- 
cause we have never had the tough problems that other people have 
had. They have had them elsewhere but we have not had them. 

Representative Horrman. Is any Federal agency trying to force 
access roads ? 

Mr. Stmpson. No, except that the rules to govern Federal access 
roads that have been set up, as I mentioned in my brief, are very 
cumbersome and hard to work with. 

Representative Horrman. There is no demand for access roads here 
at this time? That is not a problem that you are interested in? 

Mr. Smurson. There might be 1 or 2 companies, but they have been 
able to get along pretty well. 

Representative Horrman. Has the Federal Government been at- 
tempting to interfere in the access-roads building? Have they been 
either building them or not building them ? 

Mr. Stmpson. They have been building them where they have the 
money. They need more money to build them. 

Representative Horrman. In this locality ? 

Mr. Srmpson. Yes, and some places up in the northern end. There 
are several areas up there that they need more money for. 

Representative Horrman. You said, “if they would let us alone,” 
and I assumed you meant people outside. I did not know that any- 
body outside was interfering with you. Have they ? 

Mr. Stupson. The Federal agencies set up these regulations a num- 
ber of years ago and we find them very cumbersome to work under, the 
Bureau of Land Management rules on access-road rules. 

Representative Horrman. I still do not understand why you would 
be complaining about the Federal Government if they are not doing 
anything about it one way or the other. 
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Mr. Stmpson. We have to get access to O. & C. lands to get to 
private timber and we find it slow and cumbersome to do it. __ 

Representative Horrman. Do you need some help on access roads? 

Mr. Srmpson. We need some clarification of regulations so if we 
have to travel across a quarter of a mile of access road it does not take 
us 3 months to get access to it. 

_ Representative Horrman. About how long is it since those regula- 
tions were written / 

Mr. Srmpson. About 1950. I think they went into effect about 
then. 

Representative Horrman. Who wrote them? Do you remember? 

Mr. Simpson. The Bureau of Land Management. 

Representative Horrman. Who were the individuals? Do you re- 
call? F 

Mr. Simpson. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Who were they ? 

Mr. Srmeson. Davidson, Goldy, and Netzorg. 

Representative Horrman. They are not there any longer, are they? 

Mr. Suvpson. No, but the regulations are. 

Representative Horrman. There are about 8,000 words in them, are 
there not ? 

Mr. Simpson. I really do not know. 

Representative Horrman. That is a conservative estimate ? 

Mr. Stmpson. Yes, pretty near as long as Gone With the Wind. 

Representative Horrman. Nobody since has ever been able to inter- 
pret them ? 

Mr. Stmpson. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Simpson, even though the regulations 
were written in 1950, if the new administration wanted to do some- 
thing about it, they certainly could have done something in the last 2 
years, could they not? 

Representative Horrman. What is this in getting the administra- 
tion into it? Do you mean McKay? Are you twisting this into a 
political thing ? ; 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you let me ask my questions and, 
after I get an answer, I will be glad to answer you. 

Representative Horrman. Now we are learning what the hearings 
are about, a political propaganda machine. Thank you. Go ahead. 

Representative Cuuporr. You asked who wrote the regulations and 
I said that, when the administration changed 2 years ago they could 
have been changed if they were bad regulations. 

Representative Horrman. It takes more than 2 years to correct any 
one of the mistakes you fellows made. 

Representative Cuuporr. We are going to correct all the mistakes 
you made. } 

Representative Horrman. Fine. ; 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you answer my question? 

Mr. Stimpson. Would you repeat your question? 

Representative Cuuporr. I said, if the regulations were written in 
1950 and they were bad regulations, certainly something could have 
been done by the Bureau of Land Management in the last 2 years to 
correct them if they wanted to, could it not ? 

Mr. Srareson. I doubt very much if they could, because the previous 
regulations were about 3 or 4 years in the making and you have a 
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very peculiar situation. There are two schools of thought in the 
indus stry on the regulations and you must proceed ve ry carefully so 
that you do not step on anybody’s toes. : 

Represent: itive Cuuporr. How long do you think it is going to take 
to change the regulations; about 150 years? I mean we have to be 

ireful of these toes. Some people’s toes are harder and some softer. 
W hat would you think a conservative estimate would be of correcting 

the regulations ? 

Mr. Srmpson. I would say ht would do pretty good if you get 
them corrected in another year or 16, 18 months, some thing ike that. 
[t is a matter where tempers should be allowed to cool down and so 

n, and then people sit down around a round table. 

Re spresentative Cuuporr. I think you are going to get those regula- 
tions corrected in the next 6 months and I will tell you why. As 
soon as a congressional committee gets out and starts to look into 
something, then these various departments wake up. 

[ just want to read from your own brief. Evidently’ you were 

omplaining about something to the Assistant Secretary of the United 

States Department of Agriculture, and when he heard that the com 
mittee was ¢ oming out, on November 7, 1955, he said: 

In answer to your request for information regarding reinventory of National 
Forests Department of Agriculture through United States Forest Service has 
plans under way to accelerate reinventory work for region 6 including Oregon 
and Washington intended to complete this work in 3-year period instead of 10- 
year period as previously planned. 

If this committee does not do anything else, we are going to get 
you a little speed on inventory, and change of regulations, and every 
thing else. I think you are going to find that those regulations that 
you are complaining about, that the administration could not change 
in 2 years, will be changed in the next 6 months since we have come out 
to look at them. 

Mr. Srmpson. I have had no correspondence with Assistant Secre- 
tary Peterson. I had no solicitation of the Assistant Secretary from 
my Office at all. 

Representative Cuuporr. He says, “In answer to your request.” 
Whose request ¢ 

Mr. Srmpson. It was a request from our chamber of commerce here 
to find out what they were going to do. It was addressed to our 
organization, but TI had nothing to do with it. 

Representative CHuporr. In other words, you took this telegram 
which was addressed to the Chamber of Commerce—— 

Mr. Suwpson. Addressed to me. 

Representative Ciruporr. You had nothing to do with it? 

Mr. Stmpson. No. 

Representative Cavporr. Why would Mr. Peterson write to you? 

Mr. Srpson. I presume the chamber asked him to send the wire to 
me 

Representative Cruporr. What is your position with the chamber 
of commerce 4 

Mr. Srwpson. Nothing. 

Representative Cuvporr. We will ask Mr. McNeil about that when 
he comes up. 

That isall. Would you continue, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. LaniGan. I notice you said there are two schools of thought 
on these right-of-way regulations. I take it that there are some 
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people in the industry who are for them and some who are against 
them; is that right ? 

Mr. Sampson. Yes. 

Mr. L ANIGAN. And they are both pretty strong in their feeling, 
would you say ? 

Mr. Sumpson. Yes, I would. On these right-of-way regulations, 
we do not want to store them up down here. We have not had them, 
and we do not want a darn thing to do with them from the standpoint 
of creating a fight, because we have gotten along together on them. 

Mr. Lanrcan. Some people think the 1950 regulations are good and 
some think they are not good. They are arguing with each ot ther? 

Mr. Simpson. I think I could be considered very neutral because 
we have never engaged in any gobble-dy-gook about these regula- 
tions, but, after tr ying to read them and wade through them, and 
helping some of the companies get right-of-way through O. and C. 
land, I think they are very, very cumbersome. They are too hard to 
administer for ev Sailer They are a headache for everybody, big 
operators, little operators, the Bureau of Land Management and 
everybody else. They could be simplified without any acrimonious 
debate or anything. It is pathetic that we have to argue about them. 

Representative Horrman. I thought you said it was pathetic. 

Mr. Srmpson. They are pathetic, ‘they are so cumbersome to work 
with and use. 

Representative Cuuporr. You have no problem with access roads? 

Mr. Srmpson. We have not had any great problem. 

Representative Cuuporr. So you do not care whether they are 
cumbersome or not cumbersome ? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes, I do, from the standpoint that our problem on 
access roads has not been the same as up north, but we do have the 
problem of getting to cross one of the Federal ‘timberlands or them 
wanting to cross on one of ours; and to do it is too darn complicated. 

Representative CHuporr. You are on both sides of this, and I 
would like to know which side. You do not have a real local prob- 
lem as far as access roads are concerned, but, if you did have a prob- 
lem the regulations would be “too darn cumbersome.” Since you 
do not have a problem, they are not too cumbersome ? 

Mr. Srwpson. We have a problem of getting short access roads 
from the Bureau of Land Management, and they have the same 
problem of getting stretches of access roads across our private hold- 
ings in this area. We do not have the terrific problem of long drain- 
age access roads such as the Smith River country or the McKenzie 
country or some of the longer drainages north of us here. These reg- 
ulations, as far as we are concerned, if we attempt to get a half- 
mile or a mile right-of-way for a private road to tap some of their 
own holdings we find that they are very cumbersome and slow and 
difficult to handle; and the same applies, I think, if they want a piece 
of the private holdings. 

Mr. Laniean. Do you think it is wrong to try to work out recip- 
rocal rights-of-way, or do you think it is just the way the regulations 
are written that makes it difficult? 

Mr. Srmpson. My personal opinion, purely, is that a reasonable 
reciprocal right-of-way is not wrong, but, under the regulations, you 
are asking almost the impossible. 
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Mr. Lanican. I want to get to another question. You mentioned 
something about some reinventory work, that you needed people with 
experience, or experienced foresters. Do you think that the salary 
scale of the Federal agencies, the Forest Service and the BLM—I 
think those are the ones you are interested in here—are adequate to 
get the type of men to work on a job that you think they need? 

' Mr. Stmpson. No, I do not. They are very definitely inadequate. 

Mr. Lanican. Could you tell us why and how they differ from pri- 
vate industry ? 

Mr. Sruprson. They differ with private industry for the same job 
and they have lost quite a number of men to private industry. I think, 
if I might say so, that probably Mr. Peterson, if he is here, of the dis- 
trict office, could give you the number of people that he has lost right 
here in this office, BLM people, to private industry, to better salaries. 

Mr. Lanigan. You think that, in order to carry out the inventory 
job that you think should be carried out, there has to be something done 
first about Federal salaries for the scalers and foresters ? 

Mr. Suupson. Very definitely I do, and I also think that there should 
be an effort made to give these men, when they come from college, a 
period of training before they undertake too difficult an inventory 
task. They do that more with their scalers than they do in some in- 
stances with cruisers. That is very important that they do it with all 
timber-management men. 

Mr. Lanican. Have you or your organization made any estimate as 
to how far off the present inventories are on Federal timber in this area ? 

Mr. Srmpson. That is a physical impossibility. We do not have the 
money to go out and cruise the Federal timber. We are asking you to 
furnish the money to do it with. 

Mr. Laniean. I was just asking if you had made any estimate ? 

Mr. Srupson. No. Thatisthe trouble. All we have now is an esti- 
mate. On an old type survey which was made, an area of 7 or 8 sec- 
tions was shown as lodgepole pine. They are still logging it out today. 
It was an old, old type map. It was just that far off that there were 
7 or 8 sections shown as lodgepole pine. Actually, it was very, very 
fine timber. I have been on the area and know it well myself. 

Mr. Laniean. There are two items which you mentioned here which 
came up in connection with the right-of-way regulations and in the 
timber-scale regulations. 

I think you indicated that there should be a separate set of regula- 
tions, both right-of-way and timber, for each sale. Is that what you 
meant ? 

Mr. Simpson. Yes. I do not want to get back into this access-road 
business because we could talk all day and never settle it; but I think 
that each sale has its own problems of access roads. Some sales do 
not have any problem so that we do not have to put them in at all. 
There is a Setaslinntes road or State road or something, right to the 
timber; but there are certain cultural aspects to that stand of timber. 
There are certain things that must be good forest management, and 
they should be written into that contract as specific clauses covering 
the best practices you can get on that particular piece of land. 

As I said a while ago, timber type changes very rapidly, I do not 
care where it is. This country is worse than ever. This is a regular 
Rube Goldberg for changing timber types. You have many instances 
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here when you have a forest in the bottom of the canyon and you ge‘ 
on top of the ridges and you have pure yellow pine. The same man- 
agement will not work for both of han, 

Mr. Lanican. Wouldn’t such a requirement that each time you have 
a sale you have worked up some regulations really slow up sales whe: 
you want to speed them up? 

Mr. Srmupson. No, I do not think so because it is a matter of plain 
commonsense; and your district supervisors, your district foresters 
are perfectly competent, if given the authority, to write up the proper 
forest management to fit their area. That is what they are here for. 
but half of the rules and regulations come out of a regional office and 
are rubber-stamped. 

Mr. Laniean. What you advocate would be that the local forestry 
officer work up the regulations for each sale and that those be adopted 
without having to go back to any regional office or to Washington for 
approval. He would work them up right here and the sale would be 
made without any review at a higher level ? 

Mr. Srmpson. No. I have no objection to the review at a higher level 
because it is a good thing to have them checked over; but the thing 
that I object to is a rubber-stamped set of regulations that come out. 
in the main, from the regional office, no matter what agency it is; and 
I heartily agree with you that we should allow the local timber sale 
officer or forest supervisor, whatever you call him, more latitude in 
writing the specific forest regulations to cover that particular area 
because he is there; he sees it; he knows it. The man in the regional 
office may never have seen that particular piece. He cannot hope 
to see all of the timber in this area. 

Mr. Laniean. I did not intend to take a stand either way. I was 
just trying to get your viewpoint clear in the record. 

Mr. Srmpson. Is that clear for you, sir? 

Mr. Lanican. Yes, I think so. 

Representative Cauporr. Mr. Coburn. 

Mr Cosurn. Mr. Simpson, is it not necessary to differentiate be- 
tween a problem of access, and the construction of access roads? As I 
understand your statement, you favor more Federal appropriations 
for more federally-constructed main-line access roads, is that correct’ 

Mr. Suwpson. Yes. I think you have a very fine point, Mr. Coburn, 
in that we are using the word “access” for two different problems and 
it louses the whole program up. If we could call one of them access 
and one of them log-hauling roads, or some other term—that just 
popped into my head—the Federal Government then, I might say, 
should build the master log-hauling roads. 

Mr. Cosurn. To differentiate a little further, when you are speak- 
ing of the problem of raw access, either on the part of the private 
timber operator or on the part of the United States Government, that 
is a little different from the problem of constructing an access road. 
You are talking in one case about rights-of-way and in the other case 
about access roads; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Srvpson. Yes. The debate is not on access roads. It is on 
rights-of-way. , 

Mr. Conurn. And you object to the reciprocal rights-of-way in a 
long-term agreement ? 

r. Srupson. Very definitely so. 

Mr. Cosurn. What kind of tax incentives are provided owners of 

tree farms ? 
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Mr. Suweson. What? 
Mr. Cosvurn. I have heard that if a man sets up a tree farm, a pri- 
vate owner, that there is some kind of a tax treatment that provides an 
incentive for him todo so. Are you familiar with that ? 
Mr. Simpson. Very definitely so; and there is not one iota of truth 
in the statement whatsoever. 
Mr. Cosurn. I am asking, Mr. Simpson. 
< Mr. Stmpson. Do you think there would be any preferential tax 
treatment given in 37 different States in which there are tree farms! 
There is no tax incentive at all. In this county the smallest tree farm 
we have is a farm woodlot of 31 acres and the largest is around 80,000. 
We are typical of tree farms in the United States. 
Mr. Cosurn. What is the real property tax in the State of Oregon 
on tree-farm pee 
r Mr. Srmmpson. That depends on the condition of the tree farm itself. 
; In other words, our tax here is based on standing timber or cutover 
land, and it does not make any difference whether it is a tree farm 
] or not. The assessor does not even know whether you have a tree farm 
or not. 
cs Mr. Cosurn. What happens when the crop on the tree farm is har- 
d vested? What kind of taxes? 
e Mr. Smupson. We have an ad valorem tax for all lands in the State 
n of Oregon. This is not for tree-farm lands. It is for all timberlands. 
a Mr. Cosurn. Is there any difference between the ad valorem tax on 
Y tree-farm products and non-tree-farm products ? 
e Mr. Srmpson. Absolutely none. There is no differentiation on tree- 
farm taxes anyplace in the United States that I know of. That is an 
s old maid’s tale. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I want to object to that re- 

flection on a certain group of our population. 
| Mr. Stmpson. I stand corrected. Strike that from the record. 

There is not a word of truth about that tax business. We checked, 
and checked, and checked. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is it a fair summation, of part of your statement at 
least, to say that you favor increased Federal appropriations for main 
line roads? 

My Mr. Srpson. Definitely. 

Mr. Cosurn. And also more Federal funds for salvage sales ? 

Mr. Srmpson. Let us qualify that statement. I favor more Fed- 
eral funds for salvage sales if they are proved necessary. If we 


ys cannot by shifting personnel accomplish, yes, then we must have 
Federal appropriations. 
e Mr. Cosurn. And more Federal funds for reinventory ? 
e Mr. Stimpson. Very definitely. 
- Mr. Cosurn. And do you want those Federal fund earmarked for 
d. such purposes ? 
, Mr. Stmpson. Yes. 
Mr. Cosurn. Could you furnish the committee with a copy of the 
“ request that went to Assistant Secretary Peterson so we will have a 
complete record ? 
. Mr. Stmpson. No, sir; because I do not have it. 
Representative Cuuporr. I am going to ask Mr. McNeil about that. 
f Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 


Representative Horrman. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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The only case where you suggest Federal funds for highways or 
anything else is where the investment would pay out in the end, is 
it not? That is, from the commercial standpoint. I do not mean 
recreation or things of that nature, or education, but I mean on a 
commercial project. 

Mr. Srmpson. If the highway or road were purely for timber re- 
moval I would subscribe to that statement; yes, sir. In the construc- 
tion of timber access roads for the hauling of logs the Federal Gov- 
ernment gets the money back. 

Representative Horrman. From the timber owned by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Simpson. Yes; and in the main these roads that we ask for 
are roads that will open up large bodies of decadent Federal timber. 
Certainly I do not think any of our people would ask the Federal 
Government to spend a million dollars to open up a section of timber- 
land that had maybe a million and a half or 2 million board feet. 
We are talking about roads leading into a drainage where hundreds 
of millions or billions of board feet exist. 

Representative Horrman. And where otherwise the timber would 
not be salvaged at all. 

Mr. Simpson. Where otherwise the timber would go downhill. It 
is going downhill now. The loss from insects and disease throughout 
the old growth forests of the United States is greater than the loss by 
fire. 

Representative Horrman. What you suggest boils down to the fact 
that where there is timber owned by the Government which is in- 
accessible and which will be lost, the Federal Government should 
appropriate funds, getting its money back from the sale of timber 
which would otherwise be lost ? 

Mr. Stmpson. Very definitely; and the longer you hold off doing 
that, the less timber you are going to have to pay for. 

Representative Horrman. Where that condition does not exist you 
would not advocate the Government building a road ? 

Mr. Srwpson. I would say this: that there are various types of 
stands of old growth timber. Some are more decadent than others. 
However, I think all Federal stands of old growth timber should be 
opened up. 

Representative Horrman. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Simpson, the attachments to your statement will be incorporated 
intherecord. Thank you very much. 

(The attachments referred to follow :) 

SOUTHERN OREGON CONSERVATION & TREE FARM ASSOCIATION, 
Medford, Oreg., November 7, 1955. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 


Pioneer Station, 
Old United States Courthouse, Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN : The undersigned respectfully requests permission to appear before 
your committee at its Medford session, scheduled for November 16, as a repre- 
sentative of the Southern Oregon Conservation & Tree Farm Association. 

It is my understanding from Mr. W. H. Coburn’s conversations with Messrs. 
Blanchard, Whalin, and Jackson at Medford the last of October, that statements 
received by November 10 at the Pioneer post office definitely qualify me to ap- 
pear before the committe. 

Attached is preliminary copy of statements covering the subjects which I am 
interested in discussing before your committee. If other items are brought out 
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in the hearing which affect the welfare of our members and are pertinent to your 
hearing, I would like to have the opportunity to be heard on those items also. 
I will appreciate an acknowledgement of this request to be heard. 


Very truly yours, ' 
Lewis L. Simpson, Forester. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS L. SIMPSON 


My name is Lewis L. Simpson and I have been a resident of Medford, Oreg., for 
the past 15 years. I am a professional forester and a registered professional log- 
ging engineer in the State of Oregon. I have been engaged in some phase of 
private or Federal forest work almost continuously since 1919. 

At present I am secretary-manager and forester of the Southern Oregon Con- 
servation & Tree Farm Association and have been with the association since its 
start in the spring of 1947. 

The association is composed of independent logging contractors, mill com- 
panies, plywood plants and remanufacturing plants in Jackson, Josephine, and 
southern Douglas Counties. Its membership varies from 90 to 100 members and is 
composed of companies ranging from the smallest independent logger to the 
largest company in the area. The aims and purposes of the association are set 
forth in the constitution of the association, a copy of which is attached and made 
part of this statement. 

Our organization is unique in that it operates two cooperative radio systems 
for its members. The one in Medford supplies communication facilities for 35 
companies with some 85 mobile units in pickups, cars of foresters and loggers and 
at isolated logging camps, etc. The system at Grants Pass is newer and smaller 
with 16 companies and approximately 45 units. Through a medium of these 
radio systems we have been able to render a real service to the Federal and State 
agencies concerned in timber management in fire supression and we have built 
up a spirit of mutual help and cooperation among our members regardless of size, 
that has attracted a great deal of favorable comment from not only the forest 
industry but the genral public as well. We have also aided in the establishment 
of over one quarter million acres of tree farms in Jackson County alone. 

We should like to point out to the committee that the problems of forest 
management in southern Oregon, particularly in Jackson and Josephine Counties, 
are most complex. This is due to the fact that this area is a transition zone 
between the pure Douglas fir area and the pure ponderosa pine area. We have 
both timber types in this area and as the timber type changes from fir to pine, 
so must forest management plans be changed to conform to good practice for 
each timber type. 

Our members are naturally interested in all phases of forest management by 
the United States Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management (0. 
and C.). We realize that a number of changes could probably be made for the 
benefit of all concerned in the handling of the timberlands by the two above 
agencies, but we urge on the committee that they carefully study all suggested 
changes and then proceed very slowly in the making of any changes lest the 
changes upset the economy of the lumber industry and cause grievous economic 
changes in the areas dependent on the lumber industry for their economic wel- 
fare. 

MARKETING AREAS 


There are certain instances wherein marketing area boundaries may be in 
need of local adjustment and these revisions should be made by the Bureau of 
Land Management after careful study. The changes should be made in a rea- 
sonable and orderly manner. 


SALVAGE OF DEAD AND DYING TIMBER 


The salvage of timber killed or damaged beyond recovery by insects, disease, 
blowdown or fire is essential to the good management of the forest resources. 
The primary thing is to salvage as much of the timber as possible and to rehabili- 
tate the salvage area so that it will start reproducing a new crop of timber as 
quickly as possible to do so. 

ACCESS ROADS 


There are many areas in the Pacific Northwest particularly where large bodies 
of Government timber are inaccessible due to lack of access roads. This timber 
is overmature and should be harvested before losses to insects and disease wipe 
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out the timber stands. Our organization recommends to this committee that 
where needed Congress be requested to provide funds for the construction of 
mainline access roads leading into these main bodies of timber. Spur roads, etc., 
can be built by the operator who is successful in bidding on the timber, but the 
mainline roads should be built by the Federal Government. Requiring purchasers 
of Government timber to construct mainline timber access roads presents a 
problem which many of the companies in need of Government timber cannot 
handle. 
ANNUAL ALLOWABLE CUT 


Without the access roads discussed in the previous paragraph, it is practically 
impossible for the Federal agencies concerned to sell the annual allowable cut 
of timber from their lands and it is essential to the economy of the area that 
these annual allowable cuts be sold. Present inventories of Federal timber are 
inadequate and obsolete. New manufacturing processes, better utilization, and 
the utilization of species of trees once considered of no commercial value have 
contributed immeasurably in making previous inventories of Federal timber in- 
adequate. This committee should ask Congress to provide sufficient funds to 
the United States Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management to pro- 
vide them with the manpower to complete, as rapidly as possible, a new and 
accurate inventory of Federal timber. The committee should wholeheartedly 
support the request of the Secretary of Interior and the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture for additional funds for reinventory (see attached). Funds to do 
this should be sufficient to enable the two agencies mentioned to hire the best 
experts available to do this job. Too often in the past, untrained men have been 
employed on inventory work with the result that the inventory has been highly 
inaccurate. 

Hand in hand with an accurate inventory there should be a very accurate and 
carefully study of timber growth in each area. The annual allowable cut must 
be synchronized with the annual growth in each area in order to promote sus- 
tained yield. Our organization urges the greatest care be taken by the Congress 
to insure accurate and careful research in each area on growth as well as re- 
inventory. 

ACCESS TO GOVERNMENT TIMBER 


In many places the ownership pattern of Government and private timber poses 
a problem on right-of-way across private and Federal land. There has been 
a continuous controversy in some areas as to how this problem can best be solved. 
At the present time the largest controversy is access to Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment lands. The present regulations governing access to O. and C. lands are at 
best cumbersom and unwieldy. We recognize that a controversy over these regu- 
lations exist, but we believe that it could be resolved by commonsense approach 
to the matter and that a single set of right-of-way regulations, covering each sale 
of Government timber, could be written up, and they should be so drawn that 
they would further accessibility on all Government timber sales. Access to pri- 
vate holdings should also be provided for by simple, workable agreements. 


CHANGES IN TIMBER SALES REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURES 


Federal agencies concerned with the management of timber resource should 
plan their timber sales in such a manner as to provide sales of various size to fit 
the varying size of the operators of that particular area. 

In many instances, timber-sale contracts with the Federal agencies are ambigu- 
ous and leave too much to the imagination or discretion of an inexperienced for- 
ester in charge of the sale. These timber-sale contracts should be simplified and 
the ambiguous parts deleted and regulations so worded that they will be clear 
and distinct. 

Timber-sale regulations should be tailored to fit each sale as varying topography 
and varying timber types demand. Present contracts are far too general. 







CONCLUSION 


Our organization would like to express our sincere thanks to the committee for 
allowing us to appear before them. We urge the committee to give careful con- 
sideration and study to the problems which industry presents to it. 
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CoNSTITUTION OF SOUTHERN OREGON CONSERVATION & TREE FARM ASSOCIATION 


1. The name of the corporation will be “Southern Oregon Conservation & Tree 
Farm Association.” ie 
». The purposes of the association are: : ‘er 

(a) To promote good forest practices in all the varied operations of the 
member companies with a view toward perpetuating the timber resources of 
southern Oregon; striving toward the goal of better utilization of the timber 
resources and the sustained yield of forest lands. 

(b) To promote and practice the rules and regulations governing the tree- 
farm principles, and to establish tree farms on the lands of the member 
companies as desired by them. 

(c) To provide a centralized organization for the benefit of member com- 
panies in their dealings with the public, the State, and the Federal agencies 
involved in timberland management. 

(ad) To perform such other services for the benefit of the members as they 
deem necessary. 

3. The association will cooperate fully with the American Forest Products In- 
dustries, Inc., the Western Pine Association, and the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, together with their affiliated organizations and with other associa- 
tions, ete., having the same underlying principles and aims. 

4. The provisions of the Oregon State Conservation Act are hereby made a 
part of the constitution, and the rules of forestry set forth therein shall be binding 
on all members of the association. 


[From Mail Tribune, Medford, Oreg., October 28, 1955] 
Future Loe Suprty PRorection D1scussEp 


SaLeM (UP).—Protection of the future log supply in Oregon to perpetuate the 
State’s No. 1 industry was the object of a conference this week with Douglas 
McKay, Secretary of the Interior, the Oregon Development Commission and Gov. 
Paul Patterson, the Governor said today. 

The Commission and the Governor asked the Department of Interior to speed 
the reinventory of forest lands with a view to establish an annual allowable cut 
based on up-to-date inventory and modern timber management practices. 

McKay said the recent increase of 10 percent allowable cut in O. and C. and 
Department of Interior forests authorized by his Department was not a final 
determination, adding the Department had been working on the problem for 
many months. 

TWO POINTS BROUGHT OUT 


The conference brought out that: 

1. An agreement between the Bureau of Land Management and the 18 O. and 
C. counties has been worked out, providing that 25 percent of the counties’ re- 
ceipts from O. and C. income is to be made available for construction of access 
roads and reforestation. 

2. Efforts and plans are being made to obtain a request for additional money 
totaling $400,000 to provide for immediate processing of additional timber quanti- 
ties for sale within the allowable cut limitations. 

It is planned to submit in the 1957 budget a request for $1,300,000 more than at 
present to complete a reinventory of Bureau of Land Management timber stands 
and for growth and regeneration studies. 


WILL HELP PREVENT LOSSES 


Additional amounts of $1 million a year for the succeeding 2 years also will be 
needed, the Governor said. This would permit employment of sufficient Bureau of 
Land Management personnel to expedite the reinventory and “prepare for sale 
such quantities of additional timber as the reinventory and allied studies prove to 
be possible and consistent with protecting Oregon’s long-range future on a sound 
and stable allowable cut program.” 
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{Copy of telegram received November 7, 1955, from E. L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture] 

In answer to your request for information regarding reinventory of national 
forests Department of Agriculture through United States Forest Service has plang 
underway to accelerate reinventory work for region 6 including Oregon and Wash- 


ington intended to complete this work in 3-year period instead of 10-year period 
as previously planned. 


B. L. PETERSON, 
Assistant Secretary, Department of Agriculture. 


Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. McNeil here? 


Is Mr. VanDyke of the Jackson County Chamber of Commerce 
here. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK J. VanDYKE, JACKSON COUNTY CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 































Mr. VanDyxe. I am here, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. VanDyke, will you identify yourself 
for the record, please ? 

Mr. VanDyxe. My name is Frank J. VanDyke. I am representing 
the Jackson County Chamber of Commerce. 

Representative Cuuporr. Before you start reading your statement, 
Mr. VanDyke, I would like to ask you one question. It appears in the 
statement filed with the committee by Mr. Lewis L. Simpson of the 
Southern Oregon Conservation and Tree Farm Association that he 
received a telegram from a Mr. E. L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary, 
United States Department of Agriculture, dated November 7, 1955, 
in which, among other things, Mr. Peterson says that the reinventory 
work for region 6, including Oregon and Washington, which was in- 
tended to be completed in 10 years is going to be completed i in 3 years. 
Mr. Simpson went on further to say that he did not know why they 
sent him that telegram; he sent no communication to the Assistant 
Secretary ; probably the chamber of commerce did it. Did your 
organization send a telegram or request to the Assistant Secretary of 
the United States Department of Agriculture requesting a speedup 
on the reinventory in region 6? 

Mr. VanDyxe. I am a lawyer here and director of the chamber 
of commerce. As soon as we heard of that we asked our secretary 
to check our files, and we are not in a position at this time to state 
whether or not we sent a wire with reference to that matter. Pre- 
sumably someone from the chamber of commerce did. 

Representative Cuuporr. Why would they send the answer to Mr. 
Simpson? Do you have any idea ? 

Mr. VanDyke. I have no idea at all, no, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. McNeil here? 

Mr. VanDyxe. I sent him back. I just came in and I just heard 
about this, and he is back at the office trying to check on this. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. Simpson a member of the chamber 
of commerce here ¢ 

Mr. VanDyxe. Mr. Simpson should best answer that question him- 
self. I believe he is, but I am not sure. 

Are you a member of the chamber of commerce? 
Mr. Sumpson. Only that our association is ex officio. 
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Representative Cuvuporr. How about some of the lumber companies 
you represent? They belong to the chamber of commerce, do they 


not? : 

Mr. Suupson. Certainly. 

Representative Cuvuporr. We would like to find out who sent the 
request to the Department of Agriculture and why the answer was 
sent to Mr. Simpson. Of course we are very happy that they are 
going to speed up the reinventory. 

Will you let us know as soon as you find out? 

Mr. VanDyke. Yes. 

Our organization filed a brief statement signed by Don MeNeil 
to the committee for the purpose of showing the importance of the 
lumbering industry in the economy of this area. 

(Mr. MecNeil’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED ON BEHALF OF THE JACKSON COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Due to the rapid growth of the lumber industry in this area during the past 
15 years which has resulted in a transition from an economy once almost com- 
pletely dependent upon agriculture, to one heavily dependent upon the lumber 
industry, the Jackson County Chamber of Commerce wishes to express an interest 
in any policy having to do with forest administration. 


AGRICULTURE 


At the present time agriculture represents Jackson County’s second main in- 
dustry encompassing 365,948 acres of farmlands. The estimated income that 
agriculture products bring into the county during a normal year is $29,964,413. 

Approximately $13 million of this amount is attributable to pears, nut products, 
and other fruits. The county agriculture payroll averages around $109,968 
annually.’ 

LUMBER 


Medford is surrounded by 1,770,000 acres of commercial timberlands which, 
it has been estimated, would support a perpetual cut of approximately 300 million 
board-feet per year. The lumber industry produces approximately $32 million 
annual income to Jackson County.’ Payrolls from lumber and wood products 
total $18,545,597 in Jackson County which represents approximately 43 percent 
of the total payrolls in the county.’ At present there are in the neighborhood 
of 80 sawmills operating in Jackson County cutting nearly 600 million board-feet 
per year. The species includes Douglas-fir, sugar pine, ponderosa pine, white 
fir, and Shasta red fir. More than two-thirds of the remaining timber in Jackson 
County is Government owned and since the Government is committed to a 
sustained yield cut which is appreciably below the total volume produced at 
present, the Jackson County Chamber of Commerce is actively interested in the 
expansion of wood-using industries which will bring an opportunity for better 
utilization of waste materials and refinement of products from primary manu- 
facturing. 

Since the lumber industry represents the major portion of our economy and 
offers the greatest potential for increased payrolls though better wood waste 
utilization, and since any changes in policies concerning forest administration 
will have an almost immediate effect upon our economy and our future as an 
area, we wish to state that any consideration of policy changes should be based 
upon a thorough and detailed study of the local economy, present timber supply 
and marketability, species, market conditions, and local terrain factors. 





1Based upon 1954 Oregon State unemployment compensation figures in covered indus 
tries only and information from the Jackson County agent. 

2 Based upon information from the Federal Forest Service. 

*Estimate based upon Oregon State unemployment compensation figures in covered 
industries only. 
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Mr. VanDyxe. As pointed out in our statement, there are approx 
mately 80 sawmills now operating in this county, producing some 600 
million board-feet per year. Private ownerships of timber, other than 
that owned by a few large companies, is fast disappearing. Producers 
are becoming more and more dependent on the raw material to be ob- 
tained from Government timberlands, which represent 56.9 percent of 
all of the timber-producing lands of this county. 

It has been our observation that the Congress has had a tendency 
to view the Government in the role of a custodian of the timber re- 
sources of this area when, as a matter of fact, the problem is one of 
administrating a perpetually producing resource upon which the ma- 
jority of the people of this area must depend for their economic liveli- 
hood. It is our belief that the administrative principle should be 
accepted and with it a responsibility for such administrative aids as 
construction, ownership, and maintenance of access roads and sufficient 
technical staff to obtain the maximum productivity and revenue from 
this resource. We believe the present program involving the establish- 
ment of a realistic allowable cut, adequate reforestation, fire protection, 
insect and disease control are sound principles of forestry, but cannot 
be developed very far above the present level without proper access 
to the forest area. 

Federal construction of access roads will place timber within the 
economic reach of the small as well as the large operator, will increase 
the number of bidders, and insure maximum return to the Federal 
Government. 

Bearing in mind that timber administration is a revenue-producing 
activity rather than a tax burden, it is our opinion that the legislative 
agg Ry by which this objective could be reached would be expedited 

y the establishment of a budgetary classification for timberlands 
which are administered as a revenue-producing function of the Federal 
Government as contrasted to normal appropriation procedures. 

The administration of Federal timberlands, like any other business 
activity, requires working capital and latitude of authority from an 
administrative standpoint in order to make such a business function. 
Imposition of the normal legislative processes below the policy level 
results in too great a restriction on the effective administration of these 
timber resources. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions! 

Mr. Lanican. Yes. I notice you advocate more Federal construc- 
tion of access roads, too. I wonder if you could give us any indication 
of areas where you think Federal access roads should be built ? 

Mr. VanDyxe. I think that there are many areas in Jackson County 
in which access roads could be built. Of course the thing that I want 
to emphasize to you gentlemen here is that we are advocating a 
new principle. It is a departure, perhaps, from something that has 
heretofore been suggested, in that we feel that the timber resources 
should be recognized as a resource of the Government. We are not 
suggesting that the Government should drop out of the timber busi- 
ness. Please understand that. However, we do feel that there is a new 
principle advocated here in which it should be recognized as an 
administrative function of business to place responsible men in 
charge of this and give them some latitude with reference to where 
these roads should be placed, and recognize the Federal Government 
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is getting the money. When you open up these areas, administra- 
tively we feel that there are competent men available who are con 
scientious and who will protect the interests both of the Government 
and of the individual. Under the present system where you go 
through a half dozen different budget heads, by the time it gets back 
to somebody in Washington he cannot understand what the problem 
is and practically it does not work out. We feel that it 1s much 
better for you to have responsible men placed in charge and then 
pass laws that would give them the authority to operate this as a 
sort of business on behalf of the Government, in which they will 
protect the interest both of the small operator, and the big operator, 
and the Government. 

It is a resource. As it is now we feel that there are many vast 
areas to which roads should be built. We do not have insect control, 
we have a lot of dead timber, and we are not harvesting the crop eco- 
nomically. 

Mr. Lanigan. May I ask you a couple more questions ? 

Mr. VanDyke. Surely, you may. 

Mr. Lanigan. As I take it then, you visualize that some sort of 
an entity may be set up to sell the Government timber on a business- 
like basis. 

Mr. VanDyxe. We are suggesting the possibility of exploring that 
area ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantcan. Would you say it should be managed the same way 
a private landowner would manage his timber if he owned that land? 

Mr. VanDyxe. Perhaps, yes. We feel that it should be under 
(Government operation. 

Mr. Lanigan. Would you advocate that the timber be sold to the 
highest bidder no matter where he was located? Would that not be 
a sound business practice from a private point of view? 

Mr. VanDyxe. I think so. We would have no quarrel with that, 
but I do feel this: that as a practical matter, in some areas as pres 
ently administered only the big operator can get in there. He is the 
only one who can afford it. 

Mr. Laniean. If somebody in California or Washington were the 
highest bidder you would let him buy it and take it to his mill? 

Mr. VanDyxe. I think so, yes. We are not opposed to the free- 
enterprise system. 

Mr. Lanican. Is there not one difficulty in that concept, and that 
is in the O. and C., distribution 50 to 75 percent of the income goes 
not to the Federal Government, but to the counties? I am not advo- 
cating any change. I am just asking whether that would not cause 
some difficulty in establishing this concept when the agency respon- 
sible for the timber would only get 25 percent of the income? 

Mr. VanDyxr. I do not think that it is an insurmountable diffi- 
culty, sir, I think there is one thing that would have to be adjusted 
as we work out the new problems incident to this new form of 
administration. 

Mr. Lanigan. You would advocate a complete new look at it? 

Mr. VanDyke. I think so, because we do not think the present 
system is working out satisfactorily. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn. 

Mr. Cosurn. In other words, you feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment should have no responsibility insofar as community stabiliza- 
tion is concerned ? 

Mr. VanDyke. Oh, no; it is the antithesis of that, sir, absolutely 
the opposite of that. Our position is that we feel that the Federal 
Government has a definite responsibility with reference to adminis- 
tration of the timber resources in this area on a practical basis. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would a practical basis inelude the stability of 
communities ? 

Mr. VanDyxe. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would it include the marketing-area restrictions ? 

Mr. VanDyke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Copurn. You are just saying then that another agency should 
administer it? 

Mr. VanDyxe. No. We feel that the existing agencies are doing 
a good job, but we feel that they should be given a broader latitude 
with reference to the administration of the job, particularly with ref- 
erence to the construction of access roads. We are not detracting 
from their responsibility one iota, not a bit. Mr. Lanigan asked me 
a question with reference to certain areas to which access roads could 
economically be built. I do not have the answer myself, I am a 
practicing attorney in this area. However, there are men here, as, 
for instance, Mr. Jack Woods, and there are a lot of competent men 
in this area who could definitely tell you of certain areas to which 
access roads could be built economically, which are desired by reason 
of insect and pest control and various things of that nature. They 
cannot do it because by the time they get their access road program 
through and go through all the budgetary restrictions it is too late 
and it takes too long. 

I am not suggesting that the Government drop its control, you 
understand, but if we would give them more latitude and give them 
more authority so that they can say that an access road should be 
built [indicating] here, or here, or here, the money from that area 
would more than repay the Federal Government as an economic re- 
turn for the development of that region. 

Mr. Corurn. I think I get your point. What you are advocating 
in effect I think—and check me if I am wrong—is that you should 
have a sort of regional authority for the timber resource. 

Mr. VanDyke. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. And that Congress should make the appropriation 
direct to that authority ; is that correct! 

Mr. VanDyke. That is right, or give the authority or power to 
use a certain portion of the funds w hich they are securing from the 
timber resources in this region to put back into Federal roads with- 
out having to go through the budget. 

Representative Cuvporr. Mr. Coburn, I think the point he is try- 
ing and I may be wrong and he can correct me —is a Fed- 
eral timber TVA. 

Mr. VanDyke. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Conurn. That is what it sounds like. 

Representative Horrman. May I take a try at it, Mr. Chairman! 
I have been listening very carefully. What you are saying is that 
the Federal Government is responsible for this timber, but that in 
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harvesting it or preserving it, it should make use of the same princi- 
ples in the same way that private industry does ¢ 

Mr. VanDyxe. That is right. ; 

Mr. Copurn. My next question was to follow up this regional 
authority business. You were not intending then that there should 
be any blocking of the Federal Congress’ historical role in making 
appropriations for this function ? 

Mr. VanDyke. I think that the Federal Government should grant 
to the administrative agencies in the area broader latitude with refer- 
ence to their expenditures for access road construction in various 
timber areas. 

Mr. Cosurn. But Congress would still have a check on the funds? 

Mr. VanDyxe. Oh, definitely. I am not in favor of Congress not 
having the check ; no. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would you favor these requests for funds for the 
region going through the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. VanDyxe. On the basis of a regional concept I would say 
yes, I would think so. 

’ Mr. Copurn. Do you realize what has happened to some requests 
from both departments when they have gotten over to the Bureau 
of the Budget ? 

Mr. VanDyxe. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you think that problem would suddenly go away? 

Mr. VanDyxe. No; I do not. However, for instance, the Bonne- 
ville authority has certain funds in an overall budget and there is 
some control at the local level. I am not saying that the Division 
of Audits should not check up on it and I am certainly not in favor 
of seeing Federal funds tossed around, but I think the present sys- 
tem is not working adequately and we should have fresh thinking. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just wonder if the people of Oregon 
would not start yelling socialism. 

Mr. VanDyxe. No; I do not think so. 

Representative Horrman. It is the opposite of socialism, is it not? 

Mr. VanDyxe. Definitely. We are proposing that free enterprise 
step in there and develop this thing. We are suggesting that the ad- 
ministrative agency, as far as the construction of access roads, is 
better able to handle the problem out here than going through the 
present budgetary process, going clear back to Washington, D. C. 

Representative Cuuvorr. I am getting all mixed up. I do not know 
very much about timber, although I do represent part of Philadelphia, 
which has Fairmount Park which is the biggest public park in the 
world and we have trees there. I want to understand what you are 
talking about. You are advocating that the Federal Government 
appropriate the money to be turned over to some local authority which 
will build these access roads; is that right ? 

Mr. VanDyxr. I am pointing out this, too: I do not know that you 
even need to go through the appropriation process at all. If you want 
to do it that way that is all right. My point is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself is receiving many millions of dollars for the develop- 
ment of these various regions, and I am simply suggesting that a proc- 
ess be set up by which a regional administrative agency would have 
authority to expend a certain pertion of those funds in the develop- 
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ment of access roads out here. They would be the ones who would be 
administering it. 

Representative Cuuporr. After they constructed the roads they 
would get the money back anyway out of the sale of the timber? — 

Mr. VanDyxe. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. It is something like REA building trans. 
mission lines and loaning money to be paid back. 

Mr. VanDyke. Something like that, yes, sir. 

Representtaive Cuuporr. Like the REA. 

Mr. VanDyke. We are opposed to the creation of a new Govern- 
ment agency. We think by analysis it would be possible to do it 
through your existing agency. 

Representative Cuuporr. What is the difference between that and 
TVA? 

Mr. VanDyke. The difference in this is that the timber resource 
would be developed by private enterprise. That is the difference. A|] 
I am suggesting is that a part of the funds which the Federal Govern- 
ment gets would be applied to the construction of access roads in this 
area ; that is all. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. What you want to establish is an Oregon 
access road development authority, do you not ? 

Mr. VanDyxe. Not necessarily an Oregon access roads development 
authority, no. 

Representative Cuuporr. Whatever you want to call it; a United 
States access road authority. 

Mr. VanDyke. That is all right. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is that not the same as TVA? Why is 
TVA any different from that? 

Representative Horrman. The Government owns the timber. 

Representative Cuuporr. Does not the Government own the water 
resources that make the electric power and supply some of the power 
for TVA? 

Representative Horrman. No; they went out and bought them. 

Mr. VanDyke. We are proposing only that the Government should 
open up the roads in a more practical manner than they have done 
before, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am afraid, Mr. VanDyke, that you are 
afraid to admit that it is the same as TVA because somebody would 
criticize you; some people call that socialism. 

Mr. VanDyxe. No, no, not at all. We are not concerned about 
whether it is socialism or whatever name you put on it. We are con- 
cerned about bringing about a more constructive administration of the 
timber resources in this area, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am not against that. 

Mr. VanDyxe. And we believe that this affords a practical manner 
of accomplishing it, and we think that under the existing system it is 
not being accomplished in that way, you see. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do not misunderstand me. I want you 
to get perfect access roads. I think timber is very important to the 
welfare of this Nation. I think it is very important that you should 
cut this timber and get it into the market as cheap as possible so that 
the people can buy timber and the things you make out of wood at the 

cheapest possible price, but I cannot understand why Members of 
Congress from this region will come out and vote against TVA or 
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vote against public housing, something we need in Philadelphia, be- 
cause they say it is socialism, but as long as it is for their local area 
they are for it. Thatis pork-barrel politics. If you can get an agency 
or an administration set up to do what you want I will vote for it for 
sure. I will make a statement to that effect right now. 

Mr. VanDyxe. We fail to see that that is a part of socialism, but, 
nevertheless, we do feel that it is a practical way of opening up the 
timber resources. ' 

Representative Cuuporr. It is only socialism when it does not affect 
your local area. 
~ Representative Horrman. Wait a minute. I want to be recorded 
against such a statement as that. 

Mr. VanDyxe. We simply suggest that it would provide a means 
by which timber resources can be opened to competitive bidding on a 
better basisthanitisnow. It is not socialism. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. Mr. Hoffman, do you have 
any questions? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Let us see if I understand your statement. It was very brief and 
I thought very, very clear. ‘The Government, you realize, owns this 
timber ? 

Mr. VanDyske. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. And you advocate that the Government 
remain responsible for its preservation and use ? 

Mr. VanDyke. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. And all you are advocating is, that the 
Congress does not try to go into so much detail, but put more authority 
upon the local officials who administer policy ? 

Mr. VanDyxe. That is exactly it. 

Representative Horrman. That is what it boils down to; is it not? 

Mr. VanDyxe. That is the essence of it, yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. That is about all there was to it, except 
that you label it as a new approach. 

Mr. VanDyke. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Take a look at this article, if you will, 
which is entitled “New Approach to Timber Access Roads,” by Rep- 
resentative Harris Ellsworth. Have you seen it? 

Mr. VanDykxe. Yes. 

tepresentative Horrman. I want to offer it in evidence as part of 
his testimony, and also bill H. R. 4929, introduced in the House of 
Representatives on April 30, 1953, which is practically the same thing 
that you have advocated. 

Mr. VanDyxe. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. If the Democratic Congress had accept- 
ed that this last session we would have been all right on it; would 
we not? 

Mr. VanDyxe. That is right. We would never disagree with that, 
sir. 

Representative Cuvporr. You want to offer this article for the 
record, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. Yes, and I offer the bill for the record. 

Representative Cuuporr. I would like to ask one question. When 
was Congressman Ellsworth elected to the Congress of the United 
States: do you know? 
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Representative HorrmMan. It was sometime before Senator Morse 
was elected. 

Mr. VanDyke. Probably 1941. 

Representative Ettswortu. 1942. 

Representative Cuuporr. How many times has he introduced this 
bill? It has been in every session, has it not, since he was elected ? 

Representative E.tswortn. Could I answer that myself, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Ellsworth, I want to say this to you: 
I do not want to refuse you the right to participate in this hearing, 
but, unfortunately, the rules of the House provide that you can sit 
in as a spectator, but you cannot testify unless you want to appear 
as a witness. 

Representative Horrman. Maybe that is accurate, but it is up to the 
committee under the rules of the House and I am going to vote for the 
privilege of participation being extended to him as we have always 
extended to every other Congressman. If you want to vote against it 
that is a tie vote. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I am ruling against it and your motion 
fails. 

Representative Horrman. That is asuppression of free speech. But 
it is all right with me if you want to make that kind of a record. 

Representative Etiswortu. I did not ask totestify. Ithought since 
you were asking the witness something that only I knew about, maybe 
I should answer it. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am going to let you say anything you 
want, but Mr. Hoffman thought that he could get it into the record 


by making it a part of this witness’ testimony. Do you want to have 
this as part of your testimony, Mr. Witness ? 

Mr. VanDyke. Yes, sir; be very happy to. 

Representative Cuuporr. All right. 

(The bill and article referred to follow :) 


[H. R. 4929, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for an adequate system of timber access roads to and in the national 
forests through Treasury loans to the Secretary of Agriculture, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That in addition to the authority now provided 
by law, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to survey, construct, recon- 
struct, and maintain timber access roads to and in the national forests either (1) 
directly with funds provided for herein, (2) by requirements in contracts for the 
sale of national-forest timber, or (3) by cooperation with public or private agen- 
cies or persons. 

Sec. 2. As used herein the term “timber access roads” means such roads as 
are constructed, reconstructed, or maintained for the primary purpose of utilizing 
the timber resources of the national forests; the term “working circle” means a 
unit of timber management within the national forests established under regula- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture to provide, insofar as practicable, a perma- 
nent source of raw materials for dependent communities and industries. 

Sec. 3. Whenever it is proposed to construct or reconstruct timber access roads 
from funds available in the whole or part under section 4 hereof, an advisory 
public hearing shall be held thereon by the Secretary of Agriculture at a con- 
venient and accessible place in or in the vicinity of the working circle and suffi- 
ciently in advance of the commencement of proposed construction or reconstruc- 
tion that he may have full opportunity to consider the views of interested persons 
as to the necessity, practicability, and feasibility of the proposal. Notice thereof 
shall be given at least thirty days prior to such hearing date in one or more news- 
papers of general circulation in or in the vicinity of the working circuit. No such 
construction or reconstruction shall be undertaken in any working circle except 
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upon certification by the Secretary from facts available to him that (a) the pro- 
posed construction or reconstruction is necessary to obtain the full cut of timber 
required for proper forest management in the working circle; (b) a sufficient 
volume of timber will be offered for sale and that timber sale receipts in such 
working circle attributable to the road construction or reconstruction will re- 
pay, within a period not to exceed twenty-five years, the portion of the estimated 
cost of such program to be financed by the loan made under section 4 hereof . 
and (c) the roads are to be constructed or reconstructed to the standards required 
for a timber access road in the circumstances involved. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
make loans to the Secretary of Agriculture not to exceed a total of $125,000,000 
for timber access road construction or reconstruction. Such loans shall be made 
upon receipt of the certifications provided in section 3 hereof and in such amounts, 
but not in excess of $25,000,000 annually, as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
from time to time certify to be necessary for the construction or reconstruction 
of timber access roads to and in specified working circles of the national forests. 
The unpaid balances of loans made hereunder shall bear interest at such rate 
as may be determined at the beginning of each fiscal year by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as being equal to the average rate of interest borne by all interest- 
pearing obligations of the United States then forming a part of the public debt. 
For the purpose of making loans pursuant to this section the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public-debt transaction the proceeds from the 
sale of any securities issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
and the purposes for which securities may be issued under that Act are hereby 
extended to include such loans to the Secretary of Agriculture. Repayments to 
the Secretary of the Treasury on such loans shall be treated as a public-debt 
transaction of the United States. 

Seo. 5. Such portions of the total receipts from timber sales in each working 
circle as the Secretary of Agriculture shall certify is attributable to the road 
construction or reconstruction in such working circle financed under the provi- 
sions of this Act shall, so long as any loan made under section 4 hereof shall 
remain unpaid, be available at the end of each fiscal year to be applied by the 
Secretary of the Treasury first to interest and the remainder to principal on 
such loans then outstanding. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of Agriculture may, to the extent and under such 
conditions as he deems appropriate to reduce his loan needs under this Act, make 
agreements for the joint construction or reconstruction of timber access roads 
with other public, or private, agencies or persons. 

Seco. 7. Where timber access roads constructed or reconstructed and main- 
tained under the provisions of this Act are used in the removal of timber from 
privately owned lands or are used for public or private purposes other than the 
removal of federally owned timber, the Secretary may negotiate and make such 
agreements with public and private agencies and persons as he deems necessary 
for the maintenance and use of the roads constructed or reconstructed under the 
terms hereof upon such payment and under such general regulations as he shall 
prescribe. All moneys received as the result of such agreements shall be covered 
into the Treasury and credited by the Secretary of the Treasury first to interest 
and the remainder to principal on appropriate working circle loans then outstand- 
ing under section 4 hereof: Provided, That amounts paid for the maintenance of 
such roads shall be covered into the Treasury and shall constitute a special fund 
which is hereby appropriated and made available until expended for that purpose. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture shall include in the annual budget a 
statement showing the amounts borrowed under section 4 hereof, the expendi- 
ture made therefrom, and the repayments thereof. 


[Reprinted from American Forests, July 1953] 
NEW APPROACH TO TIMBER AccEsS ROADS 


By Representative Harris Ellsworth, Member of Congress 


No matter how good its quality, a stand of timber which is totally inaccessible 
has no economic value—it is worthless. Build a road to it and such timber 
has important market value. The cash value of presently inaccessible standing 
timber, then, is its marketable price less the cost of building a road to it. In 
other words, no matter how the details are worked out the owner of inacces- 


‘mie timber acreage is going to pay the cost of access roads—if he sells his 
mber, 
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Most owners of timber have worked the problem out in various ways depend- 
ing, of course, upon the location, size, and nature of their holdings. Unf; 
tunately, the largest timber owner of all—the United States Government—ho) 
ing some 70 million acres, or about 16 percent of the standing timber in the 
country, has never squarely faced the problem or developed an orderly plan 
for the harvest of its timber crop with an adequate access road system. 

The timber access road problem is only about 16 years old. It was not unti! 
along about 1937 that loggers admitted that the pneumatic-tired logging truck was 
the best device for getting logs out of the woods and down to the mill. Since then 
trucks and roads have replaced “swing” and “road” donkey-engines in the 
woods. The logging railroads with their geared Shay and Heisler locomotives 
for the tough grades and the “sleek” Baldwins on the mainline are mostly 
memories. 

Our Federal Government has been pretty much occupied with fighting wars 
and arming for defense during most of those 16 years so it is not altogethe 
surprising that a workable solution of the timber access road problem has not 
yet been attempted. In fact, it was not until 1952 that Congress even officially 
recognized the building of timber access roads as a normal, peacetime function 
of Government. In the amendment to the Federal-Aid Road Act passed that 
year, the House committee said in its report: “It is the sense of the committee 
that in the expenditure of the sum authorized, approximately two-thirds thereof 
should be utilized for the construction of roads to provide access to timber on 
lands owned by the United States.” Bills to authorize the appropriation of 
money for building timber-access roads were introduced in the 80th, 81st, and 
82d Congresses, but none ever reached final passage by both Houses. I have 
introduced a bill in the 838d Congress which, I think, offers an adequate and 
practical solution of the problem. 

Congress first became aware of the timber access road problem during World 
War II when defense money was used in order to obtain lumber for war purposes. 
Later, in 1946, $15 million was made available in emergency housing funds. That 
money apparently had considerable to do with jumping log production on national 
forests from 2.4 billion board feet in 1946 to 3.4 billion in 1947. 

In spite of the fact that roads for harvesting the United States owned timber 
crop have not had definite official sanction, timber access roads have been built 
and are being built. Appropriated funds for this purpose are based upon old 
Forest Service authorizations for roads and trails and for forest highways. (It 
is certain that the Congress which passed these authorizations never contemplated 
their present use.) Except for recent special appropriations for the purpose of 
salvaging bug-infested or blowdown timber, annual money set aside for use on 
forest roads has been very little more than enough to rebuild bridges and main- 
tain existing roads. 

By far the most new timber access road mileage is being built by operators 
under Forest Service timber sale agreements. This plan works well but seldom is 
practical for building the heavy mainline roads which are so badly needed, 
especially in the Douglas fir region of the West. It is worth noting at this point 
that this sale agreement system has somewhat the same status as contract con- 
struction by the Government, since the Government actually pays for the roads 
with a reduction in stumpage prices. 

The best that can be said for the present system being used by the United States 
Government for getting its timber crop to market is that the job is only being 
two-thirds done—and on a hit-or-miss, piecemeal basis at that. 

As a result, the Federal Treasury is losing $30 million a year it should be 
receiving and the people of our country a generation hence will be short millions 
upon millions of acre-years of forest reproduction which should be growing where 
overripe and rotting timber now stands. 

The national forests should be producing 6.6 billion board-feet of logs annually 
(that is their sustained yield capacity) with a present market value of about 
$89 million; they are actually producing only 4.4 billion board-feet with a value 
of $59.3 million. The uncut timber is lost to blowdown, insects, and decay. The 
acres on which the uncut timber stands are lost to reproduction for the next gen- 
eration. Until an adequate system of timber access roads is developed, this loss 
to the Treasury and of timber supply for the future will continue. 

The operation and management of the national forests of the United States 
is big business. The national forest system is the greatest farm on earth. If the 
wood supply for our country is to be perpetuated this great business, this gigantic 
tree farm, must be efficiently and scientifically managed. It must have long-range 
production planning. Adequate capital investment to permit proper manage- 
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ment must be made. A managed forest area requires a complete road system 
without which the remainder of our forestry program must fail or at least be 
futile. There simply must be a better way of meeting this obligation than the 
way we are doing it now. 

My bill, H. R. 4929 (88d Cong.), which is now pending, has been carefully 
worked out for the purpose of meeting a business problem on a businesslike basis. 
Briefly stated, the central idea of the bill is this: Since the timber itself does 
and must continue to pay for timber access roads, let’s borrow enough money 
to build a road system which will bring production on national forests up to 
the allowable cut and keep it there—and then pay the money back with interest 
as soon as the timber is marketed. The public policy benefits, from doing this as 
pre posed in H. R. 4929, include: 

1. A definite construction plan can be carried out over a period of years (just 
as is the Federal-aid highway system) without being subjected to the uncer- 
tainties of annual appropriations. In this way a logical cutting order can be 
developed, a complete road system planned, and opportunities afforded to market 
special products such as poles, piling, and (in the Northwest) pulp stock from 
the whitefir and hemlock “understory,” prior to harvesting the sawlog crop. 

2. Certain requirements and restrictions are set out in H. R. 4929 which are 
necessary to the orderly operation of a business proposition of this sort but 
which could not be done so effectively on the authorization and annual appropria- 
tion basis common to our federal administrative system. 

During 1951 a study of national forest timber access road construction ‘vas 
made by the United States Forest Service for the purpose of finding out and 
then scheduling in an orderly manner the road construction required to increase 
the cut on the national forests to their sustained yield capacity within 5 years. 

With reference to this study, United States Forest Service timber management 
expert, Mr. Mason B. Bruce, makes this explanation : 

“In scheduling construction responsibility to individuals and groups, an effort 
was made to be realistic. All construction having a direct effect upon timber ac- 
cess that should properly be done by public agencies such as States, counties, and 
towns and by neighboring private interests was so scheduled. Of the remaining 
construction, that considered necessary for a prudent operator to construct in 
connection with removal of purchased timber, the costs of which would be in- 
cluded in applicable sale appraisals, was scheduled for Forest Service operator 
construction. The rest was earmarked for Government construction. This latter 
consisted largely of high-cost mainline roads, expensive bottlenecks, roads to 
salvage areas, and key roads necessary for effective management of the resource 
and for community stability.” 

The survey indicated that the desired result could be achieved with a total 
Government expenditure of $125 million at the rate of $25 million per year. These 
facts became the basis of the figures I used in writing H. R. 4929. 

No revolving fund will be created by the bill. The total sum involved is the 
$125 million which is the amount estimated to be required to do the job. 

The mechanics of the proposal are simple. Any thought of the grant of a blank 
check to the Forest Service for road building is eliminated by pinpointing the ap- 
plication of the procedure to specific working circles. When it is proposed to 
build or expand a road system in any working circle first of all a public hearing 
is held in or near that working circle. At such hearing the views of interested 
persons as to the necessity, practicability, and feasibility of the proposal will be 
considered. When this and other preliminaries are completed, the Secretary of 
Agriculture requests the Secretary of the Treasury to loan the Forest Service 
enough money to do the construction needed in that working circle. 

In making his request for a loan, the Secretary of Agriculture is required to 
certify, (a) that the proposed construction is necessary for the proper manage- 
ment of the working circle; (b) that sufficient timber will be offered for sale in 
the working circle so that receipts from its sale attributable to road construction 
will repay the loan with interest within 25 years; and (c) that the road con- 
struction will be to standards required for a timber access road in the circum- 
stances involved. 

The Treasury then makes the loan, using Government funds received from 
ordinary bond sales. The loan is repaid with interest, when the roads are 
constructed and the timber sold, by allocating the necessary amount out of 
timber sale receipts which are turned into the Treasury. 

Other financing methods were considered and rejected. An obvious thought, 
especially heretofore, would be to use R. F. C. financing. That method would 
appear to be uncertain now. 
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It is not considered advisable to make a further straight percentage bite in 
Forest Service receipts for road purposes. The objection to that plan is first, 
that it constitutes too much of a blank check to the Forest Service and, secondly, 
such revenues fluctuate too much to permit of orderly planning. 

Any of these methods might be used rather than the plan I propose, but I 
believe the,simplicity and effectiveness of the method set out in H. R. 4929 will 


rule in its favor. ee ‘ 
Other features of my bill include: Authorization of timber access road con- 


struction by requirements in contracts for the sale of national forest timber; 
authorization to use the financing plan provided in cooperation with public or 
private agencies or persons; and provisions for negotiating payments for use of 
the roads constructed with funds provided by the bill by haulers of other than 
federally-owned timber. Suitable annual reports on the operation of the pro- 
gram are also required. 

To sum it up briefly, the timber access road bill which I have introduced will, 
(1) cause $30 million annually in new revenue to come into the Federal treasury ; 
(2) permit the harvesting of more than two-billion board feet of federally owned 
timber annually which is now being lost; (3) make possible sound and scientific 
management of the forest reserve owned by the United States, which is impos- 
sible today; and (4) provide jobs and opportunities by opening up overripe but 
inaccessible timber stands. 

If my plan is enacted into law, all of those benefits will result without costing 
the taxpayers one cent. 

There is no trick scheme, no magic or any crack-pot idea involved. What I 
propose will merely replace the present confusing, unsatisfactory and inadequate 
system of financing Forest Service timber access roads with a businesslike, self- 
liquidating plan. All of the details involved in this plan are known and tried. 
I have merely brought them together to provide a workable solution to a 
troublesome and costly problem in Federal forest management. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Ellsworth, you may proceed. 

Representative Eittsworru. I was elected in 1942. The bill was not 
introduced until 1953 because in order to introduce the bill the Forest 
Service had to make a survey of the road situation of the whole 
country—this is not just Oregon—and come up with the figures on 
which I could base the legislation. Therefore, this was first introduced 
in 1953, although it had been discussed with the Forest Service and 
other Government agencies for 2 or 3 years. 

Representative Crnuporr. You introduce a bill something like this 
almost every session ? 

Representative Extsworru. No, I have not. That was first intro- 
duced in 1953. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not want you to get the idea that I 
am against helping the timber situation. If I was I certainly would 
not have come 4,000 miles to have these hearings. 

Representative E:tiswortu. I understand, but I wanted to clarify 
this particular point, because I think the legislation is worth consider- 
ing, and explain as to how it developed. It was not just an idea that 
I put in. It was based on the Forest Service survey showing that if 
$125 million were spent over 5 years it would bring all the forests of 
the Nation up to the allowable cut, and I propose in this legislation 
that a system be set up wherein the Forest Service could certify to 
the Treasury certain working circles where roads were needed and 
upon receiving that certification the Treasury would loan to the 
Forest Service the money to build the roads which the Forest Service 
then would build over which the timber would be hauled and from the 
harvest of the timber pay back the loan to the Treasury. 

Representative Cuuporr. It is something like REA. They loan the 
co-ops the money to build the transmission lines and get the money 
back over a long period of time. 
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Representative Exitswortu. No. This is the management of : 
farm by its owner. The Government owns the farm. It wants to 
manage that farm efficiently. Therefore, I propose that they use the 

same methods that a farmer or business w ould use. 

Representative Cuvuporr. You mean they lend themselves money 
and pay it back to themselves. 

Representative Ex.usworru. Why certainly. The Treasury loans 
the money to the Forest Service and the Forest Service sells the timber 
and pays the money back. It is a very simple principle. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just w ant to ask you one question, Mr. 
Witness. I notice in your testimony you speak of wanting to help 
small and large operators. Is it not true that where you have no 
access and a lar. ge sale is made in a particular area competition becomes 
virtually nonexistent and only the big operators are the ones who 
usually get the timber ? 

Mr. VanDyxe. There has been some tendency toward the accretion 
of timber holdings by certain large operators ‘and it has become in- 
creasingly difficult for small operators to acquire timber resources 
because they cannot get at them, and under existing regulations they 
have to pay the road cost and they cannot afford to pay it. 

Representative Cuuporr. As a practical matter they do not even 
bid to get the timber because they cannot haul it out anyway and the 
big operators get it all. 

Mr. VanDysxe. I would not say that that is always true. I would 
say there has been some tendency in that direction. 

Mr. Lanrean. Do you feel that if the Federal Government con- 
structed more access roads it would give all operators a more equal 
opportunity to buy Federal timber ? 

Mr. VanDyxe. I think so, yes; and I think that the suggestion that 
Congressman Ellsworth has advocated, which we support, is a practi- 
cal way of getting at it; frankly, the most practical way. 

Representative Cuuporr. I support anything that is going to help 
the timber problem. 

Mr. VanDyke. That is very fine. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. Is Mr. McNeil back yet from 
the chamber of commerce office ? Will you come up, Mr. McNeil? 

I do not know whether you were in the room when Mr. Simpson testi- 
fied, but he attached to his statement a telegram, or a copy of a tele- 
gram, dated November 7, 1955, from E. L. Peterson, Assistant Secre- 
tary, United States Department of Agriculture. I want to read it be- 
cause itis important. Itsays: 

In answer to your request for information regarding reinventory of national 
forests, Department of Agriculture through United States Forest Service has 
plans underway to accelerate reinventory work for region 6 including Oregon and 
Washington. Intended to complete this work in 3-year period instead of 10-year 
period as previously planned. 

Mr. Simpson said he did not know anything about any request and 
he made no request. He does not know why the Assistant Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture sent him this telegram, but he thinks 
that the chamber of commerce might have sent it to him. Did you 
send a request to speed up the reinventory ? When I say “you,” I 
mean the chamber of commerce. 
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STATEMENT OF DON McNEIL, MANAGER, JACKSON COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. McNem. No. The only thing I know is what was sent with 
reference to access roads about September of 1954, and it had to do 
with a mineral access road which we were interested in to the south 
of us. 

Representative Cuuporr. In other words, you do not know anything 
about this request ? 

Mr. McNett. I do not recall anything on this. 

Representative Cruporr. I am just wondering, Mr. Perlman, 
whether you should wire Mr. E. L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and find out who made 
that request so we can have it as part of the record. I think if we are 
going to put an answer to the request in the record we certainly ought 
to have the request. 

Representative Horrman. May I see it? Is there anything wrong? 

Representative Cuuporr. No; there is nothing wrong. It just says, 
“In answer to your request.” I just want to find out who made the 
request. I think we ought to know. 

That is all, Mr. McNeil, unless somebody else has some questions. 

Representative Horrman. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Incidentally, your name is Don McNeil 
and what is your capacity. 

Mr. McNem. Don McNeil, manager of the chamber of commerce. 

Representative Cuuporr. Of Medford, Oregon ? 

Mr. McNem. Of Jackson County. 


Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. 
Mr. R. E. Kellso, please. Mr. Kellso, would you please identify 
yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF R. E. KELLSO, TIMBER MANAGER, SOUTHERN 
OREGON PLYWOODS, INC. 


Mr. Keuiso. I am R. E. Kellso; employed in Southern Oregon 
Plywoods Inc. 

Representative Cuuporr. You say you are employed? 

Mr. Ketxso. Well, I am timber manager. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you proceed ? 

Mr. Ketiso. My topic is Annual Allowable Cuts of Government 
Timber in this Area. This is inclusive of Josephine and Jackson 
Counties. Some of this will be repetition of what we have already 
heard. 

I have a different number of mills. I have here in my statement: 
“There are 54 mills operating in this area at present.” 

The other gentleman said that there were 80. These are major mills 
that I am talking about, and 40 of these are fully dependent on Gov- 
ernment stumpage to exist. The present allowable cuts on Federal 
land in this area are inadequate to supply installed mill capacity. 
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Phe following figures were obtained from the Government agencies 
erned: 


Rogue River National Forest timber 


volume available for cutting__-__-_ ----~--billion feet_- 11.7 
\llowable annual cut on sustained yie ld basis.____-million feet__ 103. 0 


A ORURGRT WUNUUUN NO CN ice Sin neh yi cars an en oreniv cnn RO pc ive 127.5 
Estimated cut for 1955 ones 120. 0 
Estimated volume to be sold in 71.0 
Installed sawmill capacity (one 8- dour » shift), Jackson County_feet_. 1, 500, 000 
Installe@ sawmill capacity (one 8-hour shift), Josephine County 

feet__ 1, 250, 000 

To the best of my knowledge the Rogue River, the Rogue River 
National Forest has not been inventoried since the 1930's. I believe 
the allowable cut could be increased tremendously if it were reinven- 
toried at this time. 

While the Rogue cut of 127.5 million feet in 1954 was 2414 million 
more than the present allowable, this does not begin to approximate 
the probable allowable cut. I have heard estimates that it could be 
at least double the presently established figures. This would be based 

n what the reinventory was. 

In the Siskiyou National Forest the total timber volume available 
for cutting is 15.3 billion feet. The allowable annual cut on a sus- 
tained yield basis is 153 million feet, and road access to, what they 

cutting now, is roughly 100 million feet. The annual cuts allow- 

le in the following areas are: Powers, 38 million feet; Gold Beach, 

54 million feet; Chete o, 27 million feet ; and Rand and Illinois V alley, 
34 million feet. The estimated cut in 1955 is 100 million feet. 

This Siskiyou Forest was reinventoried recently. 

Only 34 million of the above allowable is actually available to the 
valley area. When we speak of valley we mean the Grants Pass and 
Medford area. This will be increased when the present road con- 
struction in the Galice area is completed. The Galice road system 
should be extended immediately to make more timber available to 
Grants Pass and Medford. In addition to this, a road system should 
be constructed up the Illinois River within the near future to tap 
the timber in this largely undeveloped drainage. 

Q. and C. timber in Grants Pass marketing area: This will also 
s in the Jackson area. Total volume available for cutting, 10 bil- 
lion feet; allowable annual cut, 105 million feet; estimated cut for 
1955, 100 million feet; and estimated amount to be sold in 1955, 110 
million feet. 

The Bureau of Land Management’s allowable cut figure is un- 
doubtedly low. This is based for the most part on the original in- 
ventory. The Glendale and Evans units were inventoried in 1949 
and the remainder awaits completion of the present program. 

In summary, the need for Government timber is immediate and 
the present allowable cuts are far too low to begin to supply present 
mill CaEeny. Failure to take immediate action on the timber short- 
age will result in the curtailment of the operation of a large number 
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of mills. This would be a tremendous loss dollarwise, as the lumber 
industry is the No. 1 business in the area. 

My personal recommendation here would be to increase the allow- 
able cuts by administrative decision to a more reasonable figure, 
pending outcome of the inventories that are presently underway. | 
believe the Forest Service can find some precedent for this in the action 
taken on the Wenatchee and Deschutes National Forests. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. Lanican. Could you explain a little more fully what you mean 
by the precedents taken on the Wenatchee and the Deschutes National 
Forests? 

Mr. Kettso. They increased the annual cuts while they were re- 
inventorying. It was quite apparent there was going to be more 
timber than there was when they inventoried the first time. While 
they were in the process of reinventory they increased their cuts. 

Mr. Lanican. For example, they might know that there would be 
at least a 25-percent increase in the inventory and maybe higher? 

Mr. Keiiso. They did not increase it to the full extent. They in- 
creased it enough so they knew they would be covered. In other 
words, say they were allowed 20 million a year more; they increased 
a percentage of that, say 10 million. 

Mr. Laniean. They knew they were absolutely safe? 

Mr. Ketuso. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. As to this Siskiyou National Forest and the road 
access, is that a Federal road ? 

Mr. Ketuso. Yes. It is United States. 

Mr. LanicGan. You advocate extending that, is that right? 

Mr. Kettso. It is the Galice Road. It has only been started in the 
last year. You have a problem there from the coast side in that they 
have never had the money or the personnel available to construct 
the roads. In other words, they have not had time to get their roads 
laid out. The Forest Service has to have more help and more finances. 

Mr. Laniean. Is the timber at all marketable now through some 
other road system ¢ 

Mr. Ketuso. At present, no. 

Mr. Lantean. As you read through these figures I did not have time 
to summarize them in my mind, but would you say this: If a proper 
reinventory were made and a full allowable cut were cut every year, 
would it meet the full installed capacity of the counties dependent upon 
the timber in this area ? 

Mr. Kettso. It would not meet it, no, sir. 

Mr. Lanican. How close would it come? 

Mr. Kettso. I do not have that figure, but it would certainly help. 
The installed sawmill capacity is 2,700,000 in an 8-hour shift and some 
of these mills are more than 1-shift mills. 

Mr. Lantaan. Is there private timber that goes to these mills too? 

Mr. Ketuso. Yes. 

Mr. Laniean. Do you know how much ? 

Mr. Kettso. The man from Jackson County said that 56 percent of 
all the timberland was Forest Service, or Government-owned, so, in 
other words, 44 percent of the timberland in Jackson County would be 

rivate. 
, Mr. Lantean. So there is, roughly estimated, a little less than half. 

Mr. Ketxso. It would be less than half because some of the timber- 
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lands have been logged on partially and some of them have been re- 
ogged. 

| ‘Mr. Lantaan. I am just trying to find out how much a reinventory 
would help, or whether you would still have a shortage. 

Mr. Keiiso. We would still have a shortage, but the way it is we 
have a complete shortage. 

Mr. Laniean. Then you would just have a plain shortage. If you 
got the reinventory you would still have a shortage, but it would not 
be quite as bad ? 

Mr. Keutso. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. Have any steps been taken at the present time to 
your knowledge to do this reinventory work ? 

" Mr. Kettso. Not on the Rogue River National, no. 

Mr. Laniaan. How about on the Siskiyou? 

Mr. Kettso. It has been reinventoried. 

Mr. Laniean. It has? 

Mr. Ketxso. To my knowledge, yes. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn. 

Mr. Cosurn. With respect to that inventory you spoke of earlier 
in your statement, and you said it was taken in the 1930’s, was that 
taken by the Civilian Conservation Corps people? 

Mr. Ketuso. I do not know. 

Mr. Cosurn. You say that it is absolutely necessary to increase the 
annual allowable cut and I think everybody agrees, but is it not also 
true that it will not do any good to increase the annual allowable cut 
if the Forest Service and the BLM do not have sufficient personnel 
available to put that up for sale? 

Mr. Ketuso. That is very true. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you favor Federal access road construction? 

Mr. Kexuso. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. No questions. Thank you. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Thank you very much, Mr. Kellso. Mr. 
K.W. Blanchard. Would you come forward? 


STATEMENT OF K. W. BLANCHARD, COMPTROLLER, LITHIA 
LUMBER CO., ASHLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Buancuarp. My name is K. W. Blanchard. I have been em- 
ployed in the wood products industry for 19 years and am now comp- 
troller of the Lithia Lumber Co., an Ashland, Oreg., firm, in large 
part dependent on Government timber. My testimony is confined to 
one topic, namely, to point out the faults inherent in the current 
method of competitive timber bidding, and to suggest remedies. 

We have reached the point, in this area at least, where it no longer 
appears possible to bid successfully on a Government timber sale with 
even a 50-50 chance of achieving anything but loss, and yet one school 
of thought contends that Government timber appraisals should be 
raised to more closely reflect the results of such bids. I disagree. 
Further, I am opposed in general to the auction block policy now in 
effect. 
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The results of this competitive practice do not indicate the tru 
worth of the timber, but give us instead an unrealistic figure, entirely 
too high. Three major factors are involved. They are ignorance. 
desparation, and income-tax advantage. Let us take these up in turn. 

First, ignorance includes lack of knowledge on the buyer’s part of 
the grade potential of the timber or lack of accurate cost data as a 
guide to the figure he can afford for stumpage. In this case, of course, 
no one is hurt as badly as the individual or firm directly involved 
However, a foolishly high bid of this nature does enter into the overal| 
picture of timber values, no matter how shaky the foundation of the 
bid itself, and prevents anyone from utilizing that particular sale at 
a reasonable or even minimum profit. 

Second in desparation. ‘To illustrate, let us say that John Doe is 
building a house. He is half done. On hand is a stack of lumber, 
bricks, and other materials. But he runs out of nails. Only one keg 
is available at the time in the area. Other men are building houses 
too, so the keg is auctioned to the highest bidder. John is, to use the 
word, “awarded” the nails, for which he pays not the usual $13, but 
$100. Without them John is at a standstill and he buys them because 
he must if he is to continue at all. He figures that as times goes on 
he can pick up enough additional materia] at reasonable charges to 
balance off his whole job without undue harm to himself. Had he 
ever anticipated that all of his materials were to follow the cost pat- 
tern set by the auctioned nails he would never have started his project 
in the first place. The main question is: What is the true market 
value of nails, not this one particular keg, but nails in general? $100 
per keg? Emphatically no. 

And so it is with timber. Too often there is at least one “John” 
on hand faced with the bitter choice of paying too much for a piece 
of timber or shutting down. Under these circumstances he is in- 
clined to overbid, with a view to continuing operations, keeping his 
crew together, and hoping that in the meantime he can procure more 
timber at reasonable figures. He knows that the overbid timber may 
result in an operating loss, but chooses what appears to be the lesser 
of two evils. This is particularly true when timber sales are set up 
in small parcels. It is possible to go overboard once or twice on 
small sales without disastrous results by averaging with less costly 
stumpage, whereas as a regular diet such acquisitions would surely 
prove fatal. 

Third, Federal income-tax advantage. To the casual observer the 
current policy of free competitive bidding is right, just, and demo- 
cratic to the extreme. But if we look deeper what do we find? Not 
democracy and the fostering of free enterprise, but an insidious favor- 
ing of monopoly, all the worse by virtue of operating within the 
framework of such a patently impartial system, and brought on 
largely by those who suffer most. Let us examine this. 

A relatively few wood products firms already own large volumes of 
cheap timber. Let me emphasize that this is not to their discredit, 
since their situation indicates some combination of financial capacity, 
foresight, and good fortune. However, the rise of timber values 
which threatens the very existence of the less fortunate, of which m) 
company is one, affects them in precisely the opposite manner. Money 
from our pockets is siphoned into theirs. While we go broke, the) 
get richer than ever. How? 
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By utilizing the provisions of the Internal Revenue Code relating 
to capital gains treatment of timber cut these companies net more 
after taxes as stumpage prices rise. No matter what they actually 
paid for timber, the law permits a cost at the present market value 
of similar timber. So, if they paid $1 per thousand for a large block 
of timber in years past and the market rises to $30 per thousand, 
they can use the $30 as cost in computing ordinary income, with the 
«29 balance treated as capital gain. Thus, that portion of their in- 
come taxable at 50 percent is reduced by a whopping $29 per thousand, 
with this same $29 per thousand then taxable as capital gain at only 
25 percent. This huge advantage may decrease as time goes on and 
the really cheap timber is removed, but by that time the rest of us 
will be broke anyway and it will not do us much good. 

Bearing the above in mind, let us compare two plants, each process- 
ing 50 million feet per year and each buying during the year that 
same volume of Government timber. Sales and costs are comparable, 
but plant A owns a billion feet of $1 per thousand stumpage and 
plant B none. We further assume that on a $30 stumpage rate sales 
and costs are equal with no operating profit or loss, while on a $15 
rate an operating profit of $15 per thousand will result. 

Two points are significant. First, the timber-holding plant nets 
$160,000 more per year after taxes on a $30 timber market than on a 
$15. Second, Federal income taxes on the two plants combined are 
$570,000 higher per year on $15 timber. It is not necessary for the 
holder of cheap stumpage to bid in the timber sales himself to estab- 
lish market value. He can sit back while others drive the bids to 
unreasonable levels, occasionally jumping in with whatever overbid 
he deems necessary to maintain the upward trend, and to further en- 
courage the lesser fry to exterminate themselves. It is evident that a 
glaring inequity exists. If the squeeze continues, plant after plant 
depending on current Government purchases will be forced to close, 
while the large stumpage holders will be in better financial shape than 
ever and in an overwhelmingly strong position. 

This cannot be for the good of most timber-district communities, 
the Government, or the ultimate consumer. It is almost too obvious 
to relate what the effects would be on each of these, but they will bear 
repeating. 

To the communities a tragic loss of revenue would ensue, including 
payroll, freight, supplies, power, local taxes, and services of every 
sort. 

To the Government loss of revenue would follow. In the case al- 
ready illustrated of plants A and B the Government’s total revenue 
from both timber sales and taxes is not 100 percent greater in the $30 
stumpage bracket than in the $15, but only 33 percent, and this is 
based on the continuing operation of both plants. Should the time 
come, and it is coming unless present trends are reversed, when only 
the first plant remains, the above 33 percent excess will immediately 
become a 380 percent shortage; not only that, but the Government will 
lose all tax potential on the second plant’s payroll and contractors, 
plus the effect of decreased earnings by suppliers, transportation firms, 
and others. Thus, paradoxical though it sounds, out Government will 


in the long run gain more revenue from moderate stumpage than from 
heh, 
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To the consumer anything is possible. If ever lumber is really 
needed it will be in the 1960’s when the population wave which started 
in the forties hits the home market. The surviving plants could not 
begin by themselves to satisfy this demand. Thus, if the squeeze were 
to prove successful, with production remaining in the hands of the 
few, there is no predicting what might happen to the whole supply, 
demand, and price structure. Let us also admit that there is a very 
real ceiling to lumber prices, beyond which point other materials wil! 
inherit, perhaps forever, much of our market. 

In view of the foregoing, it is not out of line to say that a large part 
of our industry is being forced to commit suicide. It is accordingly 
the function of Government to end this folly by revising their policies. 
How may they be changed? What can Government do? 

First, they can establish a policy of timber allocation within ap- 
propriately narrow geographical limits, certainly no larger than mar- 
keting areas already defined. In this way processors already estab- 
lished in these areas would receive their share of available Govern- 
ment timber at a realistically appraised price. Stumpage released 
would be in accordance with Government estimates of sustained yield, 
with allocations based on mill capacity. This would apply to Goy- 
ernment timber only; the holding and further acquisition of private 
timber would remain a private matter. No plant would be com- 
pelled to accept their allocation. If for any reason they turned down 
their share, then the timber involved could be sold through negotia- 
tion with other local operators, or, if necessary, through open bidding. 
Many are opposed to allocation, feeling it is a form of Government 
intervention and restriction. True though this may be, I consider 
it essential if we are, first, to encourage efficiency, by diverting ener- 
gies from an eternal timber hunt to improved manufacture, and to 
allow intelligent advance planning not now possible. 

I might say here that it is not possible for many of us to plan in- 
telligently because we never know if we are going to get a sale or not. 
We will put our bids in, but if they go beyond the point we can af- 
ford we have to drop out and pick up what we can, even though it 
means altering our whole general manufacturing policy. 

And, second, to protect insofar as possible the stability of the areas 
affected. Increasing allowable cuts and improving road systems, ad- 
mirable though they are, cannot in themselves solve the problem. 
These measures would tend to increase the number of processors 
bidding for timber and the current difficulties would remain the same, 
only on a larger scale. 

Second, and following quite naturally from the first, the Govern- 
ment can, particularly in competitive areas, limit the volume of Gov- 
ernment timber to which rights may be held by one concern. This 
may be in opposition to some Forest Service policies, which in my 
opinion favor the large operators. A dangerous fiction is abroad in 
some quarters to the'effect that only the large firm can do things as 
they should be done. The whole host of lesser operators are roughly 
grouped as wood-butchering gyppos who do not practice nor even 
understand the principles of conservation, wood utilization, and com- 
munity responsibility. Although this may be true in isolated in- 
stances, it is a totally unfair charge to be levied against most plants 
of average size. Generally speaking, they operate just as efficiently 
as the large ones; often more so. They develop byproducts and will 
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do so increasingly if timber prospects improve, and they are thoroughly 
aware of their community responsibilities, forming as they do the eco- 
nomic backbone of town after town in the timber country. My 
premise accordingly remains that long-term arrangements should be 
made with smaller companies or with groups of smaller firms. And 
they should be made soon, before it is too late. 

In conclusion, it does not seem reasonable nor equitable that we 
in this area must battle our fellows over $40 or $50 stumpage, while 
at the same time in other areas—Alaska, for instance—the Govern- 
ment makes vast sales under such conditions that only the wealthy can 
qualify, at rates like $2.80 for Sitka spruce and $1.70 for other species. 
The only difference I can see is in volume, not principle. Why cannot 
we also qualify ? 

That concludes my statement. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniean. Yes, I havea few. 

Representative Horrman. Mr, Chairman, is the Senate committee 
participating in these hearings 4 

Representatives Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. I will take my turn. 

Representative Cuuporr. Yesterday I let the counsel for the Senate 
committee ask questions first. 

Representative Horrman. If we are on a daily basis; all right. I 
want to be very careful that we treat the Senate with all consideration, 
especially their atorney, for whom I have the greatest admiration. He 
is both fair and reasonable. 

Mr. Cosurn. Thank you. 

Mr. Laniean. I notice you feel that increased inventories and bet- 
ter access would not meet your problem of having enough timber in 
this area. Do you have any estimates or figures to show the relation- 
ship of plant capacity and the total timber that would be available 
under ideal conditions in the area in which you are operating ? 

Mr. Buancuarp. No, I have no such figures; I am sorry. 

Mr. Laniean. Then in the tax example you have given you assume 
that nontimber owning operator would probably go out of business 
and that the other mill would still be buying the same amount, and 
that would result in a tax disadvantage to the Government, but would 
it not be reasonable to assume that the other mill would buy all the 
available timber if the smaller mill went out of business, and hence 
the tax loss to the Government might not be as clear as you have indi- 
cated ? 

Mr. Brancnarp. That might be possible. If the successful bidder 
succeeded in buying all the timber and established more plants to 
process it, I presume that that figure would not be as definitely in 
favor of the one side. 

Mr. Lanican. Maybe I am wrong, but is it not true that the large 
mills, too, probably have some capacity that they are not using at the 
present time ? 

Mr. BuancuArp. They probably do, but I just could not estimate 
how much that might be. I believe that they would be more interested 
in as low a cut as they could get by with and thus preserve their timber 
resource that much longer. 

76321—56—pt. 1——25 
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Mr. Lanican. You gave a sort of theoretical instance. You had 
certain figures and other items that you assumed in your example. 
Do you know whether or not for a fact the tax advantages item that 
you claim exists is affecting timber prices? 

Mr. Buancwarp. I am very sure of it, yes. 

Mr. Lanigan. Why are you? 

Mr. Biancuarp. I do not want to bring any particular individuals 
or companies into my testimony by name, but I personally was em 
ployed for years by a very large stumpage holder and it was a def. 
inite policy to use present market values and to do whatever they could 
to keep that market reasonably high. We encounter cases right here 
of firms bidding for small pieces of timber that I am just not at all 
certain they need, and they can afford to bid a much higher figure 
for a small piece than we can and still not be hurt like we would be 
hurt. 

Mr. Lanican. In regard to your allocation suggestion, it was not 
quite clear in my mind whether you were proposing that timber be 
allocated to limited areas, or that timber be allocated to individual op- 
erators. What exactly do you propose? 

Mr. Biancnarp. My point there was that the timber in a certain 
area be allocated to processers in that area, not by competitive bidding, 
but on the basis of the Government’s appraisal of the timber values. 

Mr. Lanican. We have had testimony, from some people at least, 
to the effect that higher timber prices lead to increased utilization of 
timber and least waste in the woods and at the mills. We have had 
people come before us and say that, and they think that higher prices 
Jead to more industry, better utilization, and better employment. Do 
you have any opinion on that subject ? 

Mr. Biancuarp. I do not think there is much question that they are 
bound to encourage utilization because in paying that much more for 
the stumpage you have to get more out of the log. The trouble, I feel— 
I am certain it is the trouble in our case—is that we can feel no assur- 
ance whatever that we will successfully bid on timber, and before you 
spend hundreds of thousands or more of dollars for byproducts plants 
you want to feel that you are going to have so much timber, and when 
we approach a timber sale now we do not know if we will get that or 
if we will not. If it goes to a point beyond which we cannot make a 
profit under our present setup we just leave it alone. 

Mr. Lanican. If you had allocation then, presumably there would 
be no competitive bidding and that would of course tend to bring prices 
down. In fact I think you indicated a $15 price, for example, might 
be better than a $30 price. Would that not decrease the incentive to 
better utilization and to less waste ? 

Mr. Biancuarp. No, I do not think so. In the first place, I do not 
know what the Government’s appraisal would be, but I think it should 
be a reasonable figure, so designed to offer a reasonable, not large, 
profit. I do not believe there would be enough spread even over the 
appraised price to discourage byproducts and utilization of the wood. 
I know that in our case we would do it if we knew we had a certain 
amount of timber coming our way. It is very difficult to get to that 

osition where stumpage prices are so high that you cannot really 
build up any reserve to construct anything with. 
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Mr. Laniean. If there were allocations of timber by the Govern- 
ment in your area—and maybe you can tell us what you consider your 
area—do you think there would still be enough timber to go around 
to supply all the mills? 

Mr. Brancuarp. No. 

Mr. Lanigan. Do you think you would just have too much mill 
capacity there ? 

Mr. Brancnarp. I do not think there would be enough to keep all 
the mills going all the time, but I believe that there is a good fighting 
chance that there would be enough so that the bulk of the operators 
could definitely readjust their operating program to a smaller footage 
and through the utilization that we are discussing still be able to stay 
in business. 

Mr. Laniean. Have any industry organizations taken a position 
in support of allocations of timber to operators at the present time? 

Mr. Brancnarp. I do not know. This testimony was my own. 

Mr. LaniGan. This is your own idea then. 

Mr. Brancuarp. That is right. 

Mr. Laniean. You have not discussed it with other people ? 

Mr. Brancuarp. I have not discussed it with very many other 
people and I do not have the slightest idea how it would go over with 
a lot of our colleagues. 

Mr. Lanican. Would you guess it would be a pretty controversial 
subject ? 

Mr. Biancuarp. It would be extremely controversial, because we 
might as well admit we are all looking out for something that will 
help us. 

Mr. Lanican. Those are all the questions I have. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, before you question the wit- 
ness I would just like to read this telegram in the record. This is a 
telegram addressed to E, L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington D.C. : 

Lewis L. Simpson, Secretary-Manager of the Southern Oregon Conservation 
and Tree Farm Association, Medford, Oreg., testified before committee today 
that on November 7, 1955, he received the following telegram which was pur- 
portedly signed by you: 

“In answer to your request for information regarding reinventory of National 
Forests Department of Agriculture through United States Forest Service has 
plans under way to accelerate reinventory work for region 6 including Oregon and 
Washington intended to complete this work in 3 year period instead of 10 year 
period as previously planned.” 

Mr. Simpson denies that he requested this information of you or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or has any knowledge of any such request. Please wire me 
immediately the name and address of person and organization represented by 
such person who requested the above information. Wire me at the Jackson 
Hotel, Medford, Oreg. 

EARL CHUDOFF, 
Chairman, Public Works and Resources Subcommittee. 

Representative Horrman. I think if you will call Glenn L. Jackson 
back he can explain the whole thing. 

Representative Cuuporr. Who is Glenn L. Jackson ? 

Representative Horrman. He is a gentleman who is here. I think 
he can explain it. Suppose you ask him. There is no mystery about 
it and nothing crooked about it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Jackson, would you come up here 
please? Do you know something about this request ? 
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Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cruporr. Would you stand by until we finish with 
Mr. Blanchard? Then we will have you tell us all about it. I am 
glad that Mr. Hoffman is digging this out for us. Thank you very 
much. , 

Representative Horrman. Had your committee told me what you 
were up to I could possibly have helped out a lot, but you never gave 
me any information. 

Representative Cuuporr. I knew nothing at all about this until I 
got this statement this morning and then I thought since Mr. Simp- 
son had included it in his statement that he must have known some 
thing about it. 

Representative Horrman. Apparently he did not know anything 
about, it. 

Representative Cuuporr. I was surprised that he put something 
in his statement that he knew nothing about. 

Mr. Simpson. I have the original wire from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in my office files and it was sent into your office 
before the meeting started. 

Representative Cuuporr. I understand that, sir, but you do not 
know how you got it. 

Representative Horrman. They got it through the Western Union. 

Representative Cuuporr. I understand that, too, Mr. Hoffman. 
Let us not be facetious about this thing. 

Representative Horrman. I am not being facetious about if. I 
heard three apparently reputable, decent citizens accused yesterday 
by a former convict of improper conduct and I like to keep the record 
straight. You are doing a yy pe bly fine job. I compliment you. 

Representative Cuvporr. I did not accuse them of any reprehensible 
conduct. 

Representative Horrman. However, that fellow did, by your per- 
mission but you did not want me to show what kind of a fellow he was. 

Representative Cuuporr. The record will show that I brought it 
out. 

Representative Horrman. Happy birthday. You and I love each 
other. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am glad that you are not giving me any 
trouble on my birthday. 

Representative Horrman. You and I are in complete accord except 
in political matters, and incidentally everything else. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may proceed, Mr. Coburn. 

Mr. Copurn. Mr. Blanchard, I recall our conversation on this same 
subject, but I want to get some matters in the record. Under an allo- 
cation system how would the Government establish the price of its 
timber ? 

Mr. Brancuarp. That is a pretty tough one, Mr. Coburn. It would 
have to establish the price of timber largely on the overall cost ex- 
perience of processing such timber in that are 

Mr. Cosurn. That would necessitate an tasiel aes of the books? 

Mr. Buancuarp. It would necessitate some type of cost inspection. 
It would probably have to be actually audited and Randa but I 
don’t believe that you would have too much trouble with that from 
a lot of the operators. 
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Mr. Copurn. They would welcome a Government agent coming in 
and looking at their books ? 

Mr. Biancuarp. I don’t really know. I would, if I thought we 
would get an allocation; yes. There are figures available that are 
compiled by such associations as Western Pine and West Coast 
Lumber. 

Mr. Cospurn. Those prices are based on fair market values at the 
present time; are they not ¢ 

Mr. BuancHarp. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. And you say that those prices are too high ? 

Mr. Brancnarp. I do. I don’t say the appraised prices now are too 
high. I say the ultimate price at which the timber is bid in, is too high. 

Mr. Cosurn. The figures you just mentioned as to Western Pine 
reflect not so much the appraised price as they do the fair market 
value; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Burancuarp. The Western Pine or W. C. L. A., as I understand 
it, put out simply recaps of cost of logging, and sawmill, and so forth, 
and sales value, which would indicate how much could be afforded for 
stumpage. 

Mr. Cosurn. You think that would be one method the Govern- 
ment could use in determining price ? 

Mr. Buancnwarp. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Did you say that the Federal Government could limit 
profit? Did I understand you to say that ? 

Mr. Biancuarp. No. 

Mr. Cosurn. What was your statement on profit? I think you said 
something about “to a reasonable profit.” 

Mr. Buancnarp. Right at the beginning I said that a foolish bid 
that someone may place, and on the grounds of which they would re- 
ceive rights to cut a piece of timber, would result in a loss for them 
and would at the same time prevent anyone else from processing that 
same timber at even a minimum profit. 

Mr. Copurn. At even aminimum profit ? 

Mr. BuancHarp. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. I misunderstood you. I am glad to get that straight. 

If the Government would allocate timber and it was being allocated, 
say, to five mills in an arbitrarily defined area, on what basis would 
the Government officials in charge of such allocation decide? Say 
there was more installed capacity than there was timber. I think we 
have agreed on that. Wouldn’t that be a pretty difficult decision for 
him to make? 

Mr. Buancnarp. In all probability, it would have to be based on the 
shift capacity of the plant in that area. I can’t say what else the 
Government might bring into it. Possibly the amount invested in 
each plant. 

Mr. Cosurn. Financial stability ? 

Mr. Biancuarp. There might be a factor derived from total normal 
payroll, sales, and investment; an average factor of some sort. 

Mr. Cosurn. Then we are not ignoring the always present factor 
of human nature; are we ? 

Mr. Birancuarp. No; we are not. 

Mr. Cosurn. So you would have some sort of charges, perhaps, 
about favoritism ; wouldn’t you? 
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Mr. Buancuarp. You would be bound to have such charges 

Mr. Copurn. Would you have charges of collusion ? 

Mr. Biancuarp. I don’t know. We probably would. 

Mr. Cosurn. Let us admit that it would be difficult. 

Mr. Biancnarp. I think it would be from someone who, perhaps 
was not there, but wanted to get in there. I rather question if the 
plants immediately involved would be subject to that charge. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is it a fair statement to say that you want to do two 
things: You want to limit the number of plants that would be in this 
area; is that correct? 

Mr. Buancuarp. That would follow. 

Mr. Copurn. Exclude any new ones coming in? 

Mr. BLancuarp. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. And in addition to that you would have the Federa! 
Government allocate its timber to the existing plants in the area? 

Mr. Biancuarp. Right. 

Mr. Corurn. In other words, is it a fair statement to say that you 
favor, in principle at least, the idea of community and economic sta- 
bility over and above competition per se? 

Mr. Brancuarp. Yes, I do; certainly competition as it involves tim- 
ber bids. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all I have. 

Representative Cauporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

Representative Horrman. Permit me to make an attempt to get at 
what I understand you mean on one phase of your testimony. 

We will say here is area A, where there is timber. Company B, 
whale of a big company, with almost unlimited resources, is operating 
there; and company C, a smaller company, is doing business in there. 
When the timber is put up for competitive bid you contend, do you not, 
that the big boy comes in even though he does not need the timber for 
present operations, outbids the little fellow who must have it if he is 
to continue in operation; then the big boy, instead of cutting that tim- 
ber, just lets it stand for future operations. Is that it? 

Mr. Biancuarp. It has been done and is being done. 

Representative Horrman. Yes, and the net result is that the little 
fellow who employs certain workers, who is a benefit to that commu- 
nity, goes out of business; he quits paying taxes, and the fellows who 
have been working there are out of jobs. The big fellow does not take 
over those two things except a part of the tax bill, perhaps, and the 
result is detrimental to the local community. 

Mr. Buancuarp. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. You want the Government to make a 
survey, an appraisal, and put that timber up and let the little fellow 
bid on that without any competition from the big fellow ? 

I might add this: You would add to that the requirement that the 
allowable cut be used at that time. 

Mr. Buancuarp. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. So as to continue the employment and 
continue the community ? 
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Mr. Brancuarp. That is right. 

Re presents itive HorrmMan. Y ou do not want the big fellow, because 
he is big and because he has practically unlimited funds, to buy this, 
lay it away, and go somewhere else and cut and put that timber on 
the market ? 

Mr. Birancwarp. That is correct. We are not asking for anything 

, already has. Good for him. I wish we had more of it, too. — 

“Re :presentative Horrman. And if he needed it you would give him 

equal opportunity ; if he would need it and would use it? 

BY Biancuarpb. That is right. We would just want a share and 
to know ahead of time that we could get it. Then we could plan our 

operation properly. 

Representative Horrman. And, of course, you would run into the 
danger suggested by counsel for the Senate committee: Favoritism. 
You would have to take your chance on that. 

Mr. BuancHarp. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Could I ask him one more question ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. To keep this record straight, Mr. Blanchard, even if 
a big company goes in and buys timber it can’t tuck it away someplace. 
They have to cut that timber; isn’t that true, within the terms of the 
contract ? 

Mr. Brancuarp. It would be within the terms of the sales contract 
I don’t know how greatly they vary. I don’t want to even express an 
opinion on it. 

Mr. Copurn. Three to five years, I assume ? 

Mr. Brancnwarp. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. The big fellow could haul it away to 
some other mill if it was practicable and the little community would be 
through, and you now have more mills than you have available timber 

Mr. Buancuarp. It is getting to that point right now. 

Representative Horrman. Because, when the increased price of the 

finished product came on us a few years ago, a lot of fellows went in 
expecting to get a quick, good profit, and now the timber has been ex- 
hausted to a certain extent and some of them will probably have to 
co out of business. 

Mr. Buancuarp. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. And that is what hurts here. 

Representative CHuporr. I am not going to ask you any questions, 
because I think that your theory has been pretty well expounded by 
yourself and by the questions of counsel and Mr. Hoffman. 

[ simply w ant to congratulate you on your brief. I think you did 
everything possible to ‘plead your case. It was a well- documented 
statement and I am sure that the committee will be very pleased to 
study it and use it in discussing and working out this problem. 
The attachments to your statement will be inserted in the record. 
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(Statements referred to follow :) 


Exursit A 


Nortre.—Figures used are necessarily schematic. 
fluctuation without altering the principle. 


SALE POLICIES 


They could be subject to some 


I. Premise: Two plants, A and B, each processing 50 million feet per year; 
sales and costs comparable; plant A in prior possession of 1 billion feet of $1 per 


thousand timber; plant B, none. 
ment timber during year at $30 per thousand. 


Thousands 
of feet 


Plant A: 
Timber held, beginning... . 
Purchased during year 


1, 050, 000 | 


Total] timber. 


Stumpage allowed 
Bt Ge ediceensnes 


| 


1, 000, 000 | 
50, 000 | 


C 
thousand 


ost per 


$1. 00 
30. 00 


50, 000 | 


i 
50, 000 | 
50, 000 | 


2.38 | 


30. 00 
45. 00 


Each plant buying 50 million feet of govern- 


“7 
| Amount 
uw 


$1, 000, 000 
1, 500, 00( 


2, 500, 100 


1, 500, 600 
2, 250, 000 





Total cost.....-..... ehhitheavte 
Ordinary income...........--- 


50, 000 


50, 000 


75. 


00 


3, 750, 000 





Capital gain: 
Stumpage allowed --_..---- 
Stumpage cost 


50, 000 | 
50, 000 


1, 500, 000 
119, 000 


1, 381, 000 








Income tax: 
Se en GED... «can athemesebounemedomn 
On capital gain at 25 percent..-.--- 


DUOC EONS BINGE CONUS... ni cc sceténdncccchapuncaitses 


Plant B: 


Same sales and costs, but paying $30 per thousand on timber bought and cut. No capital 


gain, no ordinary income: 
Total profit before taxes 
Income tax 
Net profit after taxes__......- 


ra 


1, 035, 750 
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II. Premise: Same as I, except Government timber bought at $15 per thousand 
instead of $30. 


rhousands Cost pe 
of feet thousand 


Jant A: 
Cimber held, beginning-__- 1, 000, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Purchased during PORT ence . 50, OOO 5 750, 000 
Total. , eiubnaain 1, 050, 000 750, 000 
Sales.... uit 50, 000 75, 3. 750, 000 


Costs: 
Stumpage allowed : = 50, 000 750, 000 
All OGRG?....<ua< ; 50, 000 5 250, 000 


Total cost...._- 50, 000 3, 000, 000 
Ordinary income-.-...-- é a 50, 000 5 750, 000 
Capital gain: 

Stumpage allowed. ._........._.- 4 : 50, 000 750, 000 
Stumpage cost : eqapneiceaen : ; 50, 000 83, 500 


Total 3 te inate 666, 500 


Total profit before taxes_....__ Seaidiiaiads Sadia : a , 416, 500 
Income taxes: 

On ordinary income at 50 percent...._._..____ : 750, 000 |__ : | 375, 000 

On capital gain at 25 percent......____- ae | 666, 500 | 166, 625 

Total __ cient sit eenns cael _ seasncn Didielacatebanle i = 541, 625 

Net profit after taxes... acon 7 ee 874, 875 
Plant B: | 

ieee heidiiticibes ceuen dntndd cpatemmananewen dein 50, 000 75. 00 3, 750, 000 
Costs: | 

Stumpage, ETS FR . fe al 50, 000 15. 00 750, 000 

All other__.._- ; Se an eee 50, 000 45. 00 2. 250, 000 


Total....- : a a as Lae a ae 50, 000 3, 000, 000 


Ordinary income (no capital gain) ‘ ‘ heats 5 : 750, 000 
Income tax at 50 percent_.......__- BS sated abe Bad eked ‘ 375, 000 


Net profit after taxes...._- dst Gade : : 375, 000 


COMPARISONS 


. Plant A net income after taxes: 
(1) On $30 per thousand timber market $1, 035, 750 
(2) On $15 per thousand timber market 874, 875 


Excess in $30 bracket 160, 875 


2. Income taxes, plants A and B combined : 
(1) On $15 per thousand timber market 916, 625 
(2) On $30 per thousand timber market 5, 25 


Excess in $15 bracket 


. Net income after taxes, A and B combined : 
(1) On $15 per thousand timber market 
(2) On $30 per thousand timber market 035, 750 


Hxcess in $15 bracket : 204, 125 


-. Total revenue to Government, A and B combined: 
(1) On $30 per thousand timber market : 
Timber sales: 100,000 thousand board-feet at $30 , 000, 000 
Corporate income tax 345, 250 
207, 150 


3, 552, 400 


(2) On $15 per thousand timber market: 
Timber sales: 100,000 thousand board-feet at $15 500, 000 
Corporate income taxes 916, 625 
249, 975 


2, 666, 600 
885, 800 


a—————— 


83 


——— 
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5. Total revenue to Government, with plant B operative on $15 timber, inop- 


erative on $30 timber: 
(1) On $15 per thousand timber, both plants operating : 
Same as 4-2 above 
(2) On $30 per thousand timber, plant A only : 
Timber sales: 50,000 thousand board-feet at $30... __--_~_ 
Corporate income tax--.. ---~-~-~- 
Individual income: 


Subtotal ‘ 2 2, 400 


Total 514, 200 


Percent excess of $15 timber with both plants operating as against vated timber 
with plant A alone at 


Mr. Buancuarp. Thank you very much, and I thank you gentlemen 
for allowing me to testify. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is that gentleman who knows all about 
the famous telegram here ? 

Representative Horrman. Famous? Where do you get that word 
in connection with this wire? 

Representative Cuuporr. It has become very famous in the last few 
minutes. 

Representative Horrman. It is just ordinary, routine business. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you please identify yourself for 
the record ? 


STATEMENT OF GLENN JACKSON, OREGON STATE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Mr. Jackson. My name is Glenn Jackson, a member of the Oregon 
State Industrial Development Commission. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Jackson, we have been trying to find 
out something about a telegram that Mr. Lewis L. Simpson received 
from the Assistant Secretary of the Department of Agriculture. He 
said information set forth in the telegram came to him without any 
request and Mr. Hoffman tells me you know all about it. Would you 
please tell us all about it so we can keep the record straight ? 

Mr. Jackson. The Oregon Development Commission has been 
working on this problem of expediting the reinventory of the Fed- 
eral timber in Oregon for the past year with the view to establishing 
a more realistic allowable cut based upon up-to-date inventories and 
present-day reforestation and other factors that would affect it. We 
have worked with both the Bureau of Land Mangement and the De- 
partment of Agriculture in an attempt to influence them to include 
in their 1957 fiscal budget sufficient funds to speed up the long-term 
program that they have been working on, and if we would wait for 
the ultimate outcome of it we would not be in a position to maintain 
a satisfactory marketing area. 

I attended the meeting of the Oregon Tree Farm Association at 
the time this brief was set up to be presented to the committee. At 
that time it was our feeling that if we could convince the committee 
that the request for reinventory had reached and been approved by 
the administrative levels, and it was now a question of the appropria- 
tion of sufficient funds to make this possible on the part of the Con- 
gress, we would be doing the industry and the economy of the area 
some good. 
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At the end of the session I agreed that I would present or make 
available to the committee information both from the Department 
of Interior and the Department of Agriculture indicating that they 
had approved this program and were going to support in this budget 
sufficient funds to make it possible. 

Since the matter had been discussed with Mr. Peterson in person 
on a number of occasions by members of the committee and they had 
no written information from him at that time, I called Mr. Peterson 
who happened to be in Portland and asked him to advise the ‘Tree 
Farm Association as to the plans of the Forest Service in expediting 
this reinventory, and that resulted in the telegram. 

It was our feeling that it would be better to present information to 
the effect that this program of reinventory had reached the top of the 
administrative level and it was now a question of getting suflicient 
funds in the budget next year and make it possible. ' 

Representative Cuvuporr. You referred to the committee. I want 
to keep the record straight. What committee? é 

Mr. Jackson. That is the Oregon Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, which was set up by the legislature 2 years ago and appointed. 

Representative Cuuporr. Where are they located ? 

Mr. Jackson. In the Oregon State Office Building in Portland. 

Representative Cuuporr. Who are the members of this commission ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Joe Smith of Portland, Mr. C. L. Smith of Baker, 
Mr. Giustina of Eugene, and Mr. Davis, the head of the Lumber Work- 
ers Union in Oregon, and there is one more whom I forget. 

Mr. Copurn. And yourself? 

Mr. Jackson. And myself. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are they appointed by the Governor ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Representative Cuvuporr. It is a State of Oregon commission ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. You say there was a meeting of the Ore- 
gon Tree Farmers Association ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. At which time this problem was discussed, 
the speeding up of the reinventory of region 6; is that right ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. And that you later called Mr. Peterson on 
the telephone in Portland and asked him whether he could get some 
information about that and he sent the answer to Mr. Simpson? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right, at my request. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you discuss this with Mr. Simpson and 
tell him that you had requested this information ? 

Mr. Jackson. In Mr. Simpson’s testimony this morning I think he 
was absolutely right in his statement that he did not know what request 
had been made. In other words, I made the request. 

Representative Cuuporr. And you asked the Assistant Secretary to 
send the information to Mr. Simpson. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right, to be included in this exhibit. 

Representative Cuuporr. And it was not by written request; it 
was by oral request. Thank you very much for clearing up the record. 
I just wanted to keep the record straight. 

Is Mr. E. H. Woods here, please? Would you identify yourself 
for the record, Mr. Woods? 
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STATEMENT OF E. H. WOODS, VICE PRESIDENT, CONIFER WOOD 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Mr. Woops. My name is E. H. Woods. I am vice president of the 
Conifer Wood Products Co. of Murphy, Oreg. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you proceed? Are you going to 
read your statement ? 

Mr. Woops. No; I though I would not read my statement inasmuch 
as it is quite long. I would comment on several points that I have 
in it, and you may make the statement a part of your record if you 
wish. 

Representative Cuuporr. You wish to put the statement in the 
record. Let it be so admitted. 

(Statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF E. H. Woops 


My name is E. H. Woods, and I am vice president of the Conifer Wood Prod- 
ucts Co. located at Murphy, Oreg. I am speaking for my company here today. 
In addition, I am the representative of the Western Forest Industries Associa- 
tion on the Medford District Advisory Board of the Bureau of Land Management. 

I have been on that Board only during the past few months; and we have 
only had our mill in this part of Oregon this past year. I have been associated 
with mills in other parts of the O. and C. area of Oregon, however, and from 
that experience since we began operating in this part of the State I have some 
observations I should like to make. 

First I should like to thank the joint House-Senate committee for making 
this review of Government forest policy at this time. I think such a review 
is long overdue. I know I reflect the views of many other operators in the 
industry when I say that it is my hope that out of this review will come legisla- 
tion establishing definite standards and policies so that the average operator is 
not left to the mercy of local government officials. At the present time discretion 
is lodged in Government officials whereby they can discriminate against some 
operators and they can favor others to the extent of creating unfair competitive 
conditions and even putting operators out of business. 

If you gentlemen have not heard of the Robert Dollar road agreement signed 
by the Bureau of Land Management with that company, you perhaps will. 
Under that agreement, there has virtually been no competition for Bureau of 
Land Management timber. That means that Robert Dollar Co., with whom we 
must compete in the market for selling our lumber, has had a supply of timber 
almost always at the appraised price. What that means is that whereas we 
must pay $34 to $44 for stumpage—purchasing it in competition with other 
operators in this area—Robert Dollar can and does get the same kind and 
quality of timber for $18 to $24. You can see what an advantage that would 
give a company. 

One of the reasons for this situation is in the establishment by the Bureau 
of Land Management and the company of fees for use of the road which seem 
excessive. Such fees are payable if some company other than Robert Dollar 
buys the timber. 

You might ask whether other companies including our own don’t have agree- 
ments with the Bureau of Land Management for use of roads? The answer is 
that we do. And this illustrates in part the other point I was making about 
the lack of standards and the opportunity for discrimination. 

I should explain that our agreement on roads is a different kind, the most com- 
mon variety under the Bureau of Land Management’s right-of-way regulations. 
Ours provides for the successful bidder for the Government timber negotiating 
with us over the fee to be charged for road use, and in the event of lack of agree- 
ment between us, the resort to arbitration under the rules set down in the Oregon 
arbitration statute. While this is what our agreement calls for, the District 
forester has actually required us to let him set the fee for the road under threat 
of withholding timber sales in the drainage in which our road exists. This prac- 
tice, which is not authorized by the right-of-way regulations is in force and effect 
because of any lack of limitation on the power of the local government officials 
to do as they please with respect to withholding timber for sale. The officials 
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thereby can force and dissenting operator into line. Moreover they can set 
high fees for some operators and low fees, for others. (See pp. 1885, 1424 
for BLM statement. ) 

Another important problem confronting the operators, like ourselves in this 
area, is the volume of timber which is offered for sale. At a time when the Nation’s 
home builders have been clamoring for lumber it is almost sinful to leave large 
volumes of the sustained yield allowable cut in overmature timber stands to rot 
in the woods. Yet that is exactly what has happened here as elsewhere on 
National Forest and Bureau of Land Management lands. 

Not only have these agencies not offered for sale each year their full allowable 
cuts—thereby forcing the overcutting of private timber stands in violation of 
sound conservation principles—but there calculated allowable cuts are from all 
evidence substantial understatements of what they ought to be. For example, 
when the timber stand on the Siskiyou National Forest west of here was reinven- 
toried in 1952-1953, it was found that its actual allowable cut based on modern 
uitlization techniques was approximately double what it had been formerly as- 
sumed to be. From all available information it appears that the same would be 
true of the allowable cut on the Rogue River National Forest which has not been 
inventoried since 1934. 

Not only should the Government timber management agencies offer for sale 
the full allowable cut, but this should be done regularly each year. This would 
make it possible for the industry to plan their operations on a stable basis knowing 
that a certain amount of timber would be coming up each year. To do this would 
require the avoidance of huge sales one year and reduced sales for the next few 
years. 

In this connection I believe that the Bureau of Land Management would do 
well to adopt the technique of the Forest Service in establishing a 5-year cutting 
cycle with the cut under the annual allowable going into a sort of bank which 
can be drawn on at any time within the 5-year cycle. After each 5 years the 
Forest Service wipes the slate clean and starts over. The BLM employs a 5-year 
moving average. Under this system if the BLM tries to make up for past un- 
dercuts in any one year, that year of large cut remains in the moving average for 
the following 4 years, distorting the average and keeping the cut lower than it 
would otherwise have to be. To illustrate, the Bureau of Land Management could 
offer 200 million feet for sale next year—thereby compensating for the undercut 
during the past 4 years. After that the Bureau of Land Management should 
resume its regular cutting schedule based on its annual allowable cut ; but under 
its present system, if it offered 200 million feet next year, it would be offering less 
than its annual allowable cut over the next 4 years to make up for it—despite 
the fact that the increased cut was arrived at in the first place to compensate for 
past undercutting. 

Not only should the full annual allowable cut be sold annually, but the sales 
should be properly distributed among the various working circles. Perhaps the 
committee could find out why it is that in their area of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement working circles such as Butte Falls, Little Butte Creek and Elk Creek— 
which are fairly close to Medford, the center of the largest amount of installed 
milling capacity in this area—are relatively undercut while other working circles 
have been overcut? Perhaps the Bureau of Land Management was more lenient 
with some operators than others in compelling the granting of reciprocal rights- 
of-way under the road regulations, and as a consequence access does not yet exist 
in those drainages? 

To conclude on this matter of timber availability, I should like to see: 

(1) The Medford District of the Bureau of Land Management adopt the 
Forest Service principle for available cuts and offer the full available cut 
in this area this coming year. 

(2) The Rogue River National Forest announce a new allowable cut in 
the near future based upon stand-per-acre figures from timber sale areas 
subject to adjustment upon completion of detailed inventories. I should 
like to see the Rogue River National Forest sell on the basis of this new allow- 
able cut next year. 

If more appropriations are needed by these agencies to accomplish these 
objectives, I hope the Congress will make them available. 

As a medium-sized operator in this area I again welcome the presence of you 
gentlemen so that light might be shed on some of the actions of the Government 
agencies which have puzzled us. And we wish you every success in formulating 
legislation which will set forth clearly and unequivocally the public policies which 
would govern the disposition of this vital and valuable public resource, 
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Representative Cuuporr. Proceed. 

Mr. Woops. I would like to say that I appreciate the committee 
coming out and studying some of our problems. On the point of 
access-road construction by the Government, I am definitely in favor 
of that. I think it is a sound business venture on the part of the 
Government and will create a democratic utilization on the part of 
all the operators of Government timber. 

Representative Cuuporr. You mean a small d, not a capital D. | 
did not want Mr. Hoffman to think that you meant a capital D. 

Mr. Woops. I don’t even dare say which party I belong to here. 

Representative Cuuporr. When you say “democratic utilization” 
you mean with a small d? 

Mr. Woops. With a small d. 

In my statement I covered the subject of right-of-way agreements 
on which I will just comment briefly. I think that the current BLM 
road right-of-way regulations as issued in 1950, or whenever the) 
were drafted, are good. I think they work all right. We are work- 
ing under them right now. I think that they have been a step in the 
right direction and are breaking open some Government timber areas 
that have heretofore been controlled by big timber interests, and the 
public and the Government had no access to them prior to these regu- 
lations. I think that they can be improved on, however. 

[ would like to cover for a minute the subject of allowable cut and 
the amount of timber the Government puts on the market. I strongly 
urge that the committee look closely into the idea of having the 
Government put up their full allowable cut. I realize that one of the 
problems in the past for the timber-management agencies has been 
appropriations and overhead facilities to do so, and I think that that 
has been a big problem and I strongly urge that the Treasury appro- 
priate more money for the Forest Service and the BLM to accomplish 
the end mean of putting our allowable sustained-yield timber on the 
market. 

Another point along that line I would like to recommend also is 
that the Bureau of Land Management adopt the Forest Service system 
of distributing their allowable cut. The Forest Service work there 
is on a 5-year allowable cut system and some years they do not put up 
the entire amouht of allowable cut and some years they therefore are 
allowed to put up the available cut; in other words, that amount which 
was not put up in previous years. At the end of 5 years they start 
over again, so that in the 5-year period it is probable that the entire 
allowable cut will be put up. 

In the case of the BLM where they use a system of stepping up 
each year, one year after the other, it has the net effect that in years 
that they do not get their allowable cut put up we do not have any way 
of putting it in the bank and getting it back again in future years. 

Those, in general, are the points I would like to stress and I appre- 
ciate your courtesy. 

Representative Crupvorr. Mr. Lanigan? 

Mr. Langan. You mentioned, I believe, that your company has 
a right-of-way agreement with the Interior Department. I take it 
your company owns some forest land ; is that right ? 

Mr. Woops. That is true; yes. 

Mr. Laniaan. What are the general terms of that agreement? 
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Mr. Woops. We have a reciprocal road right-of-way agreement with 
the Bureau of Land Management, which I would say is the standard 
form of reciprocal agreement where the Government goes over our 
roads and we over the Government’s lands with the roads we have built 
nto a particular watershed. 

I covered in my statement here the subject of agreements and I 
lidn’t want to get into them too thoroughly, because I am sure you are 
going to hear a lot more about them from people in my particular 
irea over there who are more versed on them than I am, such as the 
Robert Dollar road problem. 

Representative Horrman. What was that last? 

Mr. Woops. The Robert Dollar road agreement. I mentioned it in 
here as a point. 

[ think that there should be some effort made toward standardizing 
the Government’s contracts between the operators with whom they 
have right- of-way agreements, where they go over the private com- 
pany’s land and the private company goes over their land on a re- 
ciprocal agreement. I think that they ‘should be standardized. 

Mr. LANIGAN. You mentioned, I believe, in some instances there 
was an arbitration type of agreement but that the fee was being set. 
Explain that. 

Mr. Woops. Under the type of agreement that we have, a reciprocal 
road right-of-way agreement, the Government puts up some timber at 
the end of that road. Whoever buys it may come to us and negotiate 
the price it will cost to haul out over that road and if we an’t get 
together on the price or they don’t like the price they may take it to 
arbitration under the Oregon arbitration z itute and have a disin- 
terested party set the price, to which we have to agree. That seems to 
be a very fair system, I think. 

[ lost track of the question you asked me. 

Mr. Lanican. You had some complaint about that. I was just 
wondering what it was. 

Mr. Woops. I have no complaint as to that as a specific system, ex- 
cept that my complaint relative to this whole subject is that there are 
other types of contractual arrangements made between the Govern- 
ment and people with whom they are contracting for access roads, 
such as the Robert Dollar agreement. 

As I say, I am not too personally acquainted with the Robert Dollar 
agreement, but I understand that in such an agreement as that, as op- 
posed to the type that the Government has with us, Robert Dollar 
is in a position to somewhat—— 

Representative Horrman. Squeeze you? 

Mr. Woops. Somewhat prohibit competition from coming in on a 
competitive basis and competing with them. I think that the arbitra- 
tion type of agreement is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Laniean. You think the arbitration type gives you a better 
chance of setting a fair fee, road-use fee, than the | type in which the 
road-use fee is specified i in the agreement ? 

Mr. Woops. Iam sure it definitely does, because a disinterested party 
or the court will set what the price is whereas in these other agree- 
ments, who knows who sets the price ? 

Mr. LanicGan. So you Sail cheat go to arbitration and have that 
than have definite price of sale? 
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Mr. Woops. If I were bidding on timber I would not be frightened 
to go into an area where I knew I would arbitrate the price it was going 
to cost me to come out over the road; but if I had to deal with a con- 
tract between the Government and an individual in which they, them- 
selves, alone would determine—and which one I wouldn’t know—what 
the price of the haul on this road would be, I would be a little leery 
as to what the final cost of that timber in my pond would be. In 
fact, I don’t think I would know. 

Mr. Lanacan. Of course, the agreements of both types are avail- 
able for bidders to look at, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Woops. I would imagine so, yes. I haven’t seen the Robert 
Dollar agreement. 

Mr. Lanigan. You never read it ? 

Mr. Woops. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Copurn. Does your company own any roads itself ? 

Mr. Woops. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Cosurn. Does this problem of who owns the road system under 
an agreement bother you? It is probably a legal problem, but as to 
ownership of the various segments of the interrelated road system, 
do you have that problem ¢ 

Mr. Woops. We don’t in our type of agreement. 

Mr. Conurn. As to the Government’s licensees using your particu- 
lar segments, do you worry about fire hazards, accidents, posting of 
bonds, and so on under your setup ? 

Mr. Woops. No. I would say that the current regulations cover that 
pretty well. 

Mr. Cosurn. You think that you are fully protected as far as lia- 
bility is concerned ? 

Mr. Woops. I think that the experience under the present regula- 
tions has been quite adequate in that regard. 

Mr. Copurn. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions ¢ 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

If you were offering this timber for sale under competitive bidding 
would you not offer it in such a way as to get the most out of it? 

Mr. Woops. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. If it is necessary when you are offering 
the timber of a particular tract for the purchaser to cross the land of 
another—that often happens, does it not ? 

Mr. Woops. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. Would you not think you would get a 
higher price if the terms that the purchaser would have to pay to 
cross the other fellows land were known to the bidder ? 

Mr. Woops. That is correct. 

Representaitve Horrman. There is no question about that, is there? 

Mr. Woops. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. And that would be the businesslike way 
to handle it? 

Mr. Woops. Absolutely. 

Representative Horrman. You said something about this Dollar 
agreement. Did I understand you to say that under that the Govern- 
ment was enabled to squeeze the little fellow out ? 
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Mr. Woops. No, sir; I did not say that. 

Representative Horrman. What did you say? 
head when I had my hand up. 

Mr. Woops. You were saying does it create a squeeze. I say, yes, it 
does create a squeeze. ns 

Representative Horrman. On whom? 

Mr. Woops. On anybody other than Robert Dollar wanting to bid 
on the timber. Robert Dollar and the Government have a contract 
in which they are coowners of the road and they have created a squeeze 
on any other operator— 

Representative Horrman. Big or little? 

Mr. Woops. Big or little—trying to go into the area which this 
access road controls and bring timber out and buy it on a competitive 
basis, because the road cost is quite excessive. 

Representative Horrman. Did you know that that Dollar agree- 
ment was made in 1952 and that Mr. Lanigan, our counsel here for the 
House committee, was the gentleman who handled it for the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Woops. You are going to force me to state my party again. 

Representative Horrman. It will not change your testimony any 
way; will it? . ' 

Mr. Woops. No. 

Representative Horrman. Never mind who made it. 

Mr. Woops. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not think it makes any difference who 
made it. 

Representative Horrman. No. The squeeze is on just the same, no 
matter who engineered it. 

The only point I had about it is I do not know why the committee 
is finding fault with it as long as our counsel made it. 

Mr. Laniean. I had asked him if he had read it so we might discuss 
it, but since he hadn’t read it I didn’t see how we could discuss any 
term of it. 

Representative Horrman. Whatever you say is all right with me 
for the record. 

How long has your company been in business at its present location ? 

Mr. Woops. Since the first of January in this present location. 

Representative Horrman. And you employ how many men approx- 
imately ? 

Mr. Woops. Forty-five. 

Representative Horrman. And do you own any of this land, or just 
purchase the timber ? 

Mr. Woops. The land, too. 

Representative Horrman. And do you employ a forester ? 

Mr. Woops. Yes. J 

Representative Horrman. Who is that gentleman? What experi- 
ence has he had ? 

Mr. Woops. Our most recent forester left us last week and returned 
to Washington from whence he came. His name was Williams. 

Representative Horrman. He went to Washington State? 

Mr. Woops. Back to Washington State, from which he came. 

Representative Horrman. You did not mean Washington, D. C., 
hired him away from private industry ? 


76321—56—pt. 126 


You nodded your 
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Mr. Woops. I don’t think the Government hired him away: 

_Representative HorrmMan. Have you ever been denied the right te 
bid on Government timber because there was no access to it? 

Mr. Woops. I have never seen any Government timber personal]; 
that I was connected with that I have looked into that was put u, 
until there was some access to it. 

Representative Horrman. Do you think the Government is gettin 
enough for its timber ? 

Mr. Woops. I would say that the timber that is being put up by the 
Government today is going at a very good price; yes. I do, how 
ever, wish to reemphasize the fact that I don’t think the Government 
is getting the full value out of the timber that it owns, because it is 
not getting its annual allowable cut put up. It is also restricted from 
tapping some areas because of lack of access roads or access agree- 
ments. 

Representative Horrman. Some of it is wasting ? 

Mr. Woops. Yes; a considerable amount. 

Representative Horrman. But the allowable cut for the last year o1 
two has been taken, has it not, and previously it was not? 

Mr. Woops. No. The allowable cut has not been put up necessarily. 
In some districts, yes; in some districts, no. 

Representative Horrman. Your employees belong to some union, do 
they ¢ 

Mr. Woops. Yes, in this mill down here they do; yes. 

Representative Horrman. I think that is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan would like to ask you one 
question. 

Mr. Lanican. You said that you never had seen a sale put up at 
which there was not access. Do you know of any areas where mature 
timber is not being put up by the Government because it has no access? 

Mr. Woops. I would like to bring up a question and I think that 
it is in this statement that I gave you. We have areas here north 
of Medford adjacent to holdings by some of the bigger mills here in 
which the allowable cut is nowhere near being put up. I asked the 
question so that the committee might look into it. , 

Is that because there is no access available through right-of-way 
agreements with the adjoining landowners, whoever they might be, 
and would it not be advisable to study those areas as a possible Gov 


ernment access road potential ? co 
Mr. Lanican. You don’t know the answer yourself. You think it 


should be looked into? 

Mr. Woops. I do think it should be looked into. : 

Representative Cuuporr. Are you in a position to identify these 
areas ? 

Mr. Woops. I will speak specifically of Evans Creek and Elk Creek, 
in which the allowable cut is very much under put up each year. 

Representative Cuvporr. Why do they not put it up? Do you have 
any idea ? 

Mr. Woops. I think it is probably because the Government has been 
unable to get any satisfactory right-of-way agreements with the land 
holders who operate in that area. ; 

Representative Cuuporr. In other words, there is not much sense 
in putting it up if you cannot get it out? 
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Mr. Woops. That is the only way, to try and get any kind of agree- 
nent for right-of-way to try and put the timber up, if the right-of-way 
s given. 

Mr. Cosurn. Could the Government get to these areas through 
ondemnation ¢ 

Mr. Woops. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. How long have negotiations been going on between 
the people who are blocking this access and the Gove rnment ? 

Mr. Woops. I don’t know. I am too new in this area to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would you say a considerable length of time? 

Mr. Woops. I should imagine since 1950 when most of the operators 
realized they would eventually have to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in reciprocal right-of-way agreements. 

Mr. Cosurn. So you have 5 years? 

Mr. Woops. Possibly. 

Mr. Cospurn. Do you favor increased use of condemnation by the 
Government agencies when they have blocked over a period of 
years ? 

Mr. Woops. I certainly do; yes. As it is the public timber I think 
we all ought to have a fair crack at it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any more questions? 

Representative Horrman. Is a gentleman named Dan Goldberg a 
stockholder in your company ? 

Mr. Woops. No, sir. There is a Dan Goldy, whom I think you 
refer to. 

Representative Horrman. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan would like to ask you one 
more question. 

Mr. Lanican. We have some material, which I believe was supplied 
by the Bureau of Land Management, Department of Interior, which 
mentions two areas near Medford. I want to ask you whether either 
of these are ones that affect you. One is the Whitehorse Creek area 
in the Glendale unit where the Bureau of Land Management says, and 
this has been submitted just in the last week: 

Use of approximately 2 miles of low standard logging road and construction 
if one-half mile of extensions on land controlled by Pritzker Conyea, et al., for- 
merly Fir Manufacturing Co. To date we have been unable to get more than 
verbal assurance that access would be granted on a piece-by-piece basis when- 
ever we want to sell any timber. Problem may be resolved in negotiations with 
Umpqua Plywood Corp. in connection with their present application for right- 
of-way in that area. 

The other one is McGinnis Creek. 

Mr. Woops. I am not familiar with either of those. 

Mr. Laniaan. They have a quarter of a mile road they have to get 
access to. Are either of those areas where you buy timber ? 

Mr. Woops. No. 

Representative Horrman. Dan Goldy is an employee of the Labor 
Department ? 

Mr. Woops. That is correct, sir. 

Representative Horrman. He is? 

_ Mr. Woops. That is right, sir. He is not actually engaged in our 
business, 
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Representative Horrman. Just organizing the employees? That 
all, is it not? 

Mr. Woops. I believe not. sir. 

Representative Horrman. He does not have anything to do with 
the marketing of timber. He just deals with your employees; organiz- 
ing them to get them into that union ? 

Mr. Woops. Let me say this, sir: That he is interested as a partne: 
in our organization in which we have 1 union mill and 3 nonunion 
mills. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, I thought that you might 
not understand. Mr. Goldy is not connected with the labor union. 

Representative Horrman. Labor Department. 

Representative Cuuporr. He is an employee of the Government. 

Representative Horrman. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. And he also owns stock in this company. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. There is no great crime in that. 
He isn’t with General Motors. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you very much, Mr. Woods. 

Mr. Woops. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think this is a good stopping point. 

The subcommittee will now recess until 1: 30 for lunch. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS 


Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittees will be in order. 
I have been asked by numerous people in the audience who have 


difficulty reading our identification cards to introduce informally the 
people at the committee table. At my extreme left is Miss Boyer, 
who is head of the minority staff of the full committee on Govern- 
ment Operations of the House of Representatives. Next to Miss 
Boyer is Congressman Harris Ellsworth, of the Fourth District of 
Oregon, whom, I presume, everybody knows; then C ongressman Clare 
Hoffman, of the Fourth District of Michigan, who is ranking minorit} 
member of the full committee on Government Oper ations and ex 
officio member of all subcommittees. Next to Congressman Hoffman 
is W. H. Coburn, counsel for the Senate Interior Committee, and on 
my right is James Lanigan, counsel for the Subcommittee on Public 
Works and Resources of the Committee on Government Operations. 
Next to him is Arthur Perlman, staff director of the subcommittee, 
and on the extreme right of the table is Robert Wolf, who is with 
the General Accounting Office of the United States Government. 

Before starting the session this afternoon I want to make a very 
short statement. I had hoped and still hope we can keep the present 
hearings on a nonpolitical basis. It is only in that way that we can 
do a valuable job for the timber industry and the people dependent 
on it. The House committee voted to have these hearings by unani 
mous vote of both parties. As I have said before, we have old prob- 
lems and new ones to look into. 

No witness has been solicited by the staff of the two committees. 
Everyone who wants to be heard will be heard. Anyone can praise 
or condemn a new or old policy and, I hope, discuss them objectively. 
If someone comes in to favor an old or new policy, it is not because 
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we have asked them to come. We want to hear what everyone has 

oO Say. 

In conclusion, because of the weather conditions and because of 
the fact that we are not sure whether there will be any flights into 
our next place of hearing, we are going to have to get away early 
and we are going to have to adjourn ex cactly at 4 o’clock; so I would 
appreciate it a lot if the remaining witnesses try to come to the point 
as fast as possible as to what they have to say and what we want to 
hear so that everyone will get a chance to be heard. I do not want 
to limit time, but if we get to a point where it looks like we cannot 
finish by 4 o’clock, I am going to have to limit time and I do not 
think that is fair to the witnesses down low on the list. 

We will be at the Umpqua Hotel, Roseburg, Oreg., tomorrow morn- 
ing, and we are going to start out, I believe, at 9: 30 

The first witness this afternoon is Virgel L. Clark. Is he in the 
room ¢ 

I want to explain why we are calling Mr. Clark out of order. It 
appears that he has to get. back to Brookings and he may run into 
some weather problems, ‘and we want to give him a chance to get off 
early and get back home safely. 

Mr. Clark, would you identify yourself for the record, please? 


STATEMENT OF VIRGIL L. CLARK, TIMBER MANAGER, BROOKINGS 
PLYWOOD CORP.; ALSO REPRESENTING BROOKINGS CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE AND CITY OF BROOKINGS 


Mr. CrarK. Virgel Clark, timber manager of Brookings Plywood ; 
also representing the Brookings Chamber of Commerce and the city 
of Brookings. 

Represent: itive Cuuporr. Will you proceed, Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Crark. To start with, we will not be ve ry verbose in this. We 
just have six recommendations we want to recommend to the com- 
mittee. I won’t read these word for word, but will go over them 
rather hurriedly. 

Our first point is that the United States Government should im- 
mediately make every effort to have the national forests, especially 
in this area, region 6, raise the allowable cut up to the maximum 
number for each individual working circle. 

Of course, there are certain areas where this is not possible due 
to the inaccessibility of some of the timber stands. Therefore, mows 
ever, several working circles in the coastal area that have very ac- 
cessible timber and these areas definitely should be removing their 
maximum allowable cut. 

Our second point is that the United States Government should pro- 
vide access to the timber that is to be harvested. Our feelings in this 
matter are that the least favorable is for the Government to build the 
roads. Normally, the Government-built access roads are built in areas 
of highest political pressure and economic pressures, while operator- 
built roads are built when and where economics dictate. Under nor- 
mal conditions the operator-built roads are built at lower cost to the 
taxpayer and, of course, these roads are built to the same specifications 
that they would be if the Government built them. 
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Our third point is that the United States Government should review 
or reinventory their holdings so as to be sure the allowable cut is to 
the volume it should be. This review or reinventory is a constant], 
changing factor due to new methods of utilization and economics of an 
area. 

Our fourth point is that the Government should pursue a very ac i 
program in salvaging the timber that is wind-thrown, bug-killed, , 
cetera. Of course, with a better road system this will be made muc h 

vasier, but at the present time we do not feel that the forest administra- 
tion is using the present road system to the best of their ability for 
removing salvage timber. This salvage program should be in exce 
of the allowable green cut for an area. 

As to our position on the Bureau of Land Management marketing 
areas, we wish to go on record as being against any change of market 
ing area boundaries. 

As to our sixth point, after timber is available to the purchaser we 
believe the Government should keep hands off. We feel that the old 
American custom of competition and free enterprise should rule. We 
believe that the economics of the industry will eventually straighten 
out any of our present ills as long as the Government does not interfere. 

The timber industry, at least from my own viewpoint, does not want 
subsidies or gifts. All we want is that the resources be made available 
so we can run our plants at a fair profit and provide payrolls for ou 
communities. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ’ 

Mr. Lanigan. On the fourth point you indicated that you thought 
there might be some improvement in the use of the present road system 
in carrying out a salvage program. Could you give us a little more 
detail on that? 

Mr. Crark. Yes, sir. As far as our particular problems are con 
cerned in the south-coast marketing area, if you want to call it that, 
or southwestern portion of Oregon, in the past few years there hasn't 
been a high demand for timber. Consequently, the Forest Service has 
made no particular outlandish effort to get this salvage timber avail- 
able to the market. 

Over the last few years, the present year or maybe 1 year prior, 
the demand has gone up and we believe in that particular area there 
is a good deal of salvage that is available to the present access system 
they have, which is limited, but that timber should be removed, and at 
present it is not removed. 

Mr. Lanican. There seems to be a little inconsistency. In item 6 
you praise the competitive system, which I think we all believe in, and 
then in item 5 you are in favor of marketing area restrictions. Do not 
marketing area restrictions restrict competition ! ? 

Mr. Ciark. Not necessarily. Item 5 is primarily related to the BLM 
situation in Oregon, while item 6 is primarily Forest Service timber. 
Item 5 is as far as the units are concerned. 

Since the hearings, and deliberations, and thinking that have been 
put into those units, and after they went into effect in 1947, our com- 
pany couldn’t feel that in the short time they have had to work they 
have had a fair chance to work out; so until such a time that they 
have time that they can work out, or where it is obvious that they will 
or will not, in that case I don’t think they should be changed. I think 
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they should go on possibly another 10 years before any drastic changes 
are made in them. Maybe that is not the answer, but I don’t think now 
is the time to make a change. 

Mr. Lanican. You not only, as I take it, want the boundaries not 
changed, but you think the units should be maintained at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Ciark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you not feel that that restricts somebody from out- 
side the area coming in and bidding on it ? 

Mr. Cuark. On that particular problem I think that in the Coos 
Bay and Reedsport area there is enough competition and, as far as 
the outsiders coming in, if they want to come in, fine; let them come in 
and build a mill so “they can have an investment but, so long as their 
investment is where they cut out their own timber, I "don’t think they 
should come in and cut out their neighbor’s. 

[ don’t think, as far as competition in that area, that there will be a 
great amount of difference in the final result to the Government as far 
as dollars is concerned. 

Mr. Lantean. You wouldn’t want to take a chance on having them 
come in ? 

Mr. Crarg. I have worked both sides. I am from the Eugene side 
and transferred to Brookings. But I feel in the Coos Bay and the 
coastal area there, where the people have made huge investments of 
money with the idea that that timber will be available for their mills, 
if there is any change in the marketing areas at this time I don’t think 
it would be honest with those people. 

Mr. Lanitean. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Copurn. Mr. Clark, who does this Government timber belong 
to ¢ 

Mr. Crark. It belongs to the people as a whole. 

Mr. Copurn. That is right. Was there any promise made that cer- 
tain segments of this timber would be confined exclusively for the 
primary manufacturing uses in a certain locality ? 

Mr. Crark. From my understanding, when you set up a unit, as far 
as the prime manufacturing of that unit it should be within the market- 
ing area, so I believe I could construe that as a promise that the 
manufacturers within that area were promised that timber would be 
manufactured in the area. 

If you change the area and change the boundaries, the people that 
have investments in that area, I feel, a are being let down. 

Mr. Coptrn. Isn’t it true as far as the statute itself is concerned 
there is no mention made in the statute of marketing areas as such? 

Mr. Cuark. I would have to check the statute exact wording in that. 

Mr. Cosurn. I think I am correct in saying that there is no such 
language in the statute. The statute says that the Secretary may pre- 
scribe such regulations as he may see fit to insure community stabiliza- 
tion and soon. As a result of that, these marketing areas have been 
set up and I am not arguing pro or con here. I just want to get your 
views, 

Under those circumstances do you think that some other method, 
some method other than marketing area restrictions, could do the job 
of community stabilization ? 
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Mr. Crark. That is very possible, but by the same token the market- 
ing areas have been set up at quite a cost. They have been operating 
since 1947, I Ay the time they really started operating; possibly 7 
or 8 years. I don’t think they have had a good chance to see whethe r 
they work or don’t work. There may be another method. I wouldn’t 
argue that point. 

Mr. Cosnurn. Do I understand you to say that you are for Federal 
sustained yield units, “P 

Mr. Ciark. No, sir, I didn’t make any statement on that. 

Mr. Cosurn. How do you feel about Federal sustained yield 

Mr. Cxrark. I think Federal sustained unit is getting close back 
to marketing areas and we might stay here and argue till 6 o’cloc +k, 
so let us pass it. 

Mr. Cosurn. You don’t want to express any opinion, then ? 

Mr. Cuark. No, sir. 

Mr. Cosurn. What about cooperative agreements ? 

Mr. Crark. Cooperative agreements. Are you thinking of roads 
now, or timber ? 

Mr. Copurn. No,no. Timber. 

Mr. Crark. Possibly in some areas a cooperative agreement may 
work. I don’t think it would in the area where you have high com- 
petitive bidding, high manufacturing utilities, and a limited amount 
of timber. 

Mr. Conurn. What do you think of the principle involved ? 

Mr. Crark. Ina cooperative agreement ? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

Mr. Criark. Honestly, in many case it favors a few over many. 

Mr. Copurn. So? 

Mr. Ciark. I would not be on record for it. 

Mr. Cosurn. There is one thing in your statement that at least to me 
isn’t quite clear. You recommend in connection with salvage programs 
that the salvage timber cut be in excess of the green cut. 

Mr. CiarK. "That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. Are you thinking there of some sort of 20-80 ratio? 

Mr. Crark. No, sir. My thinking there is this: If you set up a 
working circle on a 50-million foot allowable cut within that working 
circle on the green timber, when that is set up you have, say, 100 million 
that is windthrown, bug-killed, and so forth, that should be removed 
because all that is decay. You are losing volume which in reality is 
loss to the Government. 

Mr. Cosurn. Isn’t it true in that situation you are also going to have 
to take out quite a bit of green ? 

Mr. Crark. In some cases, yes. The green should come, but your 
salvage and dead should not. 

Mr. Cosurn. How do you differentiate ? 

Mr. Crark. As far as my differential would be, in a unit you may 
have, say, a 5-million unit and you have 4 million against your al- 
lowable cut and you have 1 million snags, and 1 that wouldn’t be against 
your allowable cut. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is that the practice of the BLM now? 

Mr. CrarK. I don’t think it is. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is it the practice of the Forest Service ? 

Mr. Cuark. I think in some cases it probably is. 

Mr. Cozurn. It is not a firmly established policy ? 
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Mr. CrarK. I don’t know. 

Mr. Copurn. On Government access roads, you say that you are in 
favor of the construction of such roads by the timber operator ? 

Mr. Ciark. By the timber operator; not in all cases. As to the Gov- 
ernment access road situation, as an example let us say you had an area 
that you had to go through with a particular high cost. It may be in 
some particular cases no operators in the area could bear that cost. 
There is one instance where I think the Government should go ahead 
and punch a road through to the timber. 

Mr. Cosurn:. Isn’t it true in some instances where a road has to be 
constructed at a high cost, the fact that it does have to be constructed 
by a timber operator precludes bidding by small operators who don’t 
have the necessary finances to take on a job of that kind ? 

Mr. CuarKk. If the same volume of timber was probably pe up on an 
access road it would still leave out these small operators because they 
wouldn’t have the money for that size sale. 

Mr. Cosurn. Wouldn’t this additional road building cost be a defin- 
ite factor, though ? 

Mr. Cuark. It would be a factor, naturally. 

Mr. Cosurn. In some cases wouldn’t you agree that that might pre- 
vent a small operator from even bidding on a tract of timber put up? 

Mr. Ciark. We would have to go back and get our definition of a 
small operator. I can think of a lot of cases where maybe the large 
operator did build the road. There are smaller units coming up on 
the road that the smaller operator could still bid on and buy the timber. 
The final result to the Government would be the same. 

Mr. Cosurn. Don’t you think the factors of road construction cost, 
size of sale, and jength of sale all would have to be taken into considera- 
tion ? 

Mr. Crark. Definitely. 

Mr. Copurn. They would all be definite cost factors ? 

Mr. Cuark. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. I have no questions. Thank you, Mr. 
Clark. I presume you wish your full statement to go into the record ? 

Mr. Criark. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. It will be inserted at this point. 

(Statement referred to follows :) 

NOVEMBER 8, 1955. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 


Old United States Courthouse, 
Pioneer Station, Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: We would like to be heard by the Congressional Committee on 
Federal Timber in Medford, Oreg. on November 16. 

Our recommendations are that the committee carefully study and consider 
the following points on the administration of Federal timber in this area. 

1. The United States Government should immediately make every effort to 
have each national forest in this area raise its allowable annual cut up to its 
maximum. Of course there are certain areas where this is not possible due to 
the inaccessibility of some of the timber stands. There are, however, several 
working circles in the coastal area that have very acessible timber and these 
areas definitely should be removing their maximum allowable cut. 

2. The United States Government should provide access to the timber that is 
to be harvested. 
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The least favorable method to provide this access is for the Government to 
build the roads. Normally the Government-built access roads are built in areas 
of the highest political and economic pressures, while operator-built roads are 
built when and where economics dictate. Under normal operating conditions 
the operator-built roads are built at lower cost to the taxpayer and these roads 
are built to the same specifications as they would be if built by the Government. 

The United States Government should review or reinventory their holdings 
so as to be sure their allowable cut is up to the volume it should be. This review 
or reinventory is a constantly changing factor due to new methods of utilization 
and economics of an area. - 

4. The United States Government should pursue a very active program in 
salvaging timber that is windthrown, bug-killed, etc. Of course, with a better 
road system this would be made easier, but at the present time we do not fee] 
that the forest administration is using their present road system to their best 
ability for removing salvage timber. This salvage program should be in excess 
of the allowable cut of green timber. 

5. On the Bureau of Land Management marketing area issue we wish to go 
on record of being against any change in the market area boundaries. These 
boundaries were established after long deliberations, hearings, testimonies, etc., 
and we do not think that a change of administration should make a change of 
economics in the removal of this timber. If certain communities have made 
huge investments on the Government promises that this timber would be manu- 
factured in their community, then we believe the timber should be manufactured 
in that community, regardless of whether adjacent communities have cut their 
timber out and now want to move into their neighbor’s areas. 

6. After timber is available to the purchaser we believe the Government should 
keep hands off. Let the good old American custom of competition and free 
enterprise rule. We believe that economics in the industry will eventually 
straighten out some of our present ills as long as the Government does not inter- 
fere. The timber industry does not want subsidies or gifts. All we want is the 
raw resources to be made available so that we can run our plants at a fair profit 
and provide payrolls for our communities. 

Very truly yours, 
BROOKINGS PLYWOOD CorpP., 
VirGEL L. CLARK, 
Timber Manager. 
Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Norman Webb, please. 


Mr. Webb, would you please identify yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN WEBB, BROWN BROS. LUMBER C0., 
GRANTS PASS, OREG. 


Mr. Wess. I am Norman Webb of Brown Bros. Lumber Co. in 
Grants Pass, Oreg. Our company is entirely dependent on Govern- 
ment timber for the continuation of our operations since recently 
running out of our own timber holdings. 

We have been in business here for over 19 years. We cut approxi- 
mately 12 million feet of timber per year and employ 63 people with an 
annual payroll of $286,573. In addition to this, the mill spends an ad- 
ditional $138,000 locally each year for services and supplies. Hence 
our company makes a $400,000 annual contribution to the local 
economy. 

In November of 1954 I wrote Secretary McKay regarding a market- 
ing area problem that directly affects our operation. I appreciate this 
opportunity to bring this matter to the committee’s attention today. 

Our mill is located in Mungers Creek, section 6, township 39 south, 
range, 6 west. Portions of three Bureau of Land Management ad- 
ministrative units are tributary to our mill. However, the Josephine 
marketing area boundary is — 5 miles east of our operation and we 
are prohibited from bidding on Bureau timber outside of the Josephine 
noun area. Mills fortunate enough to be located in a specially 
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lesignated area between Grants Pass and Medford—locally known 
; the magic ots free to come into the Josephine marketing 
irea and bid in both the Jackson and Josephine units. 

To make matters more difficult the Williams Creek administrative 
init has been overcut in past years. This means that good forest 
practice requires limiting the cut in this unit for the next several 


years. 
' To the east the upper reaches of the Applegate drainage are directly 
ributary to the mill. Considerable timber will no doubt come from 
this unit within the next several years. Here again the marketing 
area boundary precludes us from bidding. 

[ have but one question to put to the committee. Is it fair and 
ist to knock out a $400,000 annual contribution to the community 

due to an arbitrary line drawn on a map ? 

You might be interested in knowing that many of our men in the 
mill and woods are buying ranches in this area, looking forward to 
a little bit more than a mill job all their lives. T ‘hey are ‘planning for 
future security and thus helping stabilize the community. Many of 
hese ranches are not paid for yet. If we have to shut down at this 
time it will be a personal catastrophe for these people. Some will 
undoubtedly lose their equities and move away. They are not the 
only ones affected, however. The merchants who supply their food 
ind clothing and those who supply the goods and services needed by 
the mill will also feel the loss. 

I happen to be on the local eee board, and I’m proud of the 

schools we have built in the past few years to serve these people. If 
pedi move away after a shutdown, tan new facilities will not be 
used to their fullest advantage. The people remaining will have to 
shoulder heavier tax burdens. 

The above are just a few of the ramifications of the shutdown of 
i single mill. There is no need for further elaboration. 

Very simply stated, our problem is this: Unless the present market- 
ng area boundaries are changed to allow us to compete for Bureau 

ber in the Jackson marketing area, we will very probably have to 
shut down permanently. 

| believe that marketing area boundaries were first established by 
dministrative decision after public hearings. I understand that the 

Bureau’s area administrator has been directed to hold a public hearing 
January 20 to determine whether Clatsop County should be inc luded 
iia marketing area. <A similar hearing is cert: Linly needed in this area 
io study the Josephine-Jackson situation, 

Representative Cauporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lanigan. Did you get any reply to your letter of November 
1954 ¢ 

Mr. Wess. Yes, I did. Secretary McKay said he would send it 
directly to Portland, that they would investigate it and advise me 
further. 

Mr. Lanigan. Have you heard further? 

Mr. Wer. I have not heard any more? 

Mr. Lanican. When did you get the reply? 

Mr. Wess. I don’t have the letter with me, but I imagine it was 
within 2 weeks. 

Mr. Laniean. About a year ago? 

Mr. Wess. Yes. 
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Mr. Lanican. And you haven’t heard anything since? 

Mr. Wess. No, I haven't. 

Representative Cuuporr. Have you tried to reach the regional offic; 
in Portland and ask them about it? 

Mr. Wess. No, I haven’t because actually I figured there was no 
use. 

Mr. Laniean. As I understand it, before the marketing areas were 
set up I believe they had public hearings on them. Was your com- 
pany, Brown Bros. Co., in existence at that time ? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, Brown Bros. was in existence at that time. At 
that time I was a contract logger for them and in the last few years 
I have purchased an interest in the mill. 

Mr. Lanican. Did it take any stand against the present marketing 
area boundaries at that time? 

Mr. Wess. No, because they didn’t foresee in the future what was 
going to happen ‘that is happening now. 

Mr. Lanigan. What has happened is that the Williams marketing 
area has been cut out faster than the Jackson one ? 

Mr. Wess. That is true. 

Mr. Lantean. Why did Williams get cut out faster than Jackson? 

Mr. Wess. I think it is more centrally located for Josephine Coun- 
ty than for Jackson County, and it was more accessible to bid, for peo 
ple who asked for timber to be put up in that area. 

Mr. Laniean. They haven’t both been cut at the same rate? 

Mr. Wess. No. That was brought out in the hearing before dinner, 
I think; before lunch. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you oppose marketing areas in general, or do you 
just want the change made in one boundary ? 

Mr. Wess. I oppose them in general, because I think where it hurts 
us it is hurting somebody else. 

Mr. Lantcan. So you are generally opposed to marketing areas’ 

Mr. Wess. Definitely; on a ‘competitive basis. If they want to allot 
the timber to each individual operator—that’s what they should do. 

Mr. Lanican. Would you favor the elimination of marketing area 
boundaries and letting everybody bid on timber wherever it is put up? 

Mr. Wess. I definitely do. 

Mr. Lantean. And that would be to the interest of your company, 
you believe ? 

Mr. Wess. I think it would; yes. 

Mr. Laniean. Do you think it would be to the public interest ? 

Mr. Wess. I don’t see why it wouldn’t any more than what it is 
now, because they have hurt us out there to where we can’t bid against 
any body else. 

Mr. Laniean. Isn’t this situation one that must come up time after 
time if you have marketing area restrictions, the situation that oc- 
curred to Brown Bros. ? 

Mr. Wess. It has occurred under the BLM but not under the Forest 
Service. 

Mr. Lanican. Why not? 

Mr. Wess. The Forest Service has no marketing area restrictions. 
We can bid where it has been checkerboarded and part of it has gone 
to the Forest Service, and we can bid out in the Applegate area. 

Mr. Lanican. That is because they have no marketing restrictions. 

Mr. Wess. That is right. 
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Mr. Lantean. Do you think there is enough Federal timber in the 
area in which you operate to keep all the mills that are dependent upon 
f going ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Wess. I can’t be a judge of that. 

Mr. LantGan. You have no opinion on that ? 

Mr. Wess. No; I have not. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all. 

Represent: itive Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Conurn. Isn’t it true with reference to those earlier administra- 
tive hearings that preceded the establishment of marketing areas that 
the bulk of the testimony related to the necessit y for sustained yield 
management of forest resources, and that there was very little testi- 

mony, as I recall from my reading of the hearings, on the subject of 
marketing areas? Are you familiar with that ? 

Mr. Wess. No; Iamnot. Iam not familiar with that. 

Mr. Cosurn. How do you feel about the Forest Service Federal 
sustained-yield units? Do you think there is any difference in fact 
between a Federal susti \ined-yield unit on Forest Service lands and 
the marketing area restrictions on O. and C. lands ? 

Mr. Wess. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Copurn. There is no fundamental difference ? 

Mr. Wess. No. 

Mr. Copurn. Have you been hurt by Federal units on Forest Service 
land? 

Mr. Wess. No. 

Mr. Copurn. Have you been precluded from bidding or getting 
timber ? 

Mr. Wess. No, except on one contract a sale came up in our area that 
definitely stipulated in our contract that it had to be donkey-logged. 
But after the sale was done with they allowed better than a third of 
it to be logged with cats, where if we had known that we would have 
gone ahead and bid. 

Mr. Copurn. That was one of the conditions ? 

Mr. Wess. That was a condition of the sale, that it was to be donkey- 
logged. I might also bring out while we are talking about it that in 
this last sale that we lost out on, the last sale that I asked the Bureau of 
Land Management to bid uP, they appraised a road on that. I asked 
for a bid of a dollar to try to eliminate competition to a certain degree 
and we would have timber for a mill. The Bureau came in and ap- 
praised our road at 21 cents a thousand and said that’s all we could 
charge for it, or if we would let them have the road with no more 
charges on it they would get us 75 cents a thousand; so we signed the 
release for the road and now we have no control of the road at all. 
That belongs to the Bureau of Land Management, their right of way, 
for their timber to come over. 

Mr. Copurn. For their timber to come over ? 

Mr. Wess. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. What blocks you from obtaining access to timber you 
want to cut? 

Mr. Wess. Nothing now. We own quite a bit of the road from 
there. 

Mr. Copurn. You do own the road ? 


Mr. Wess. Yes. 
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Mr. Cosurn. Are you for or against these so-called complicated 
right-of-way regulations? 

“Mr. Weep. lama little bit against them. 

Mr. Cospurn. You are? 

Mr. Wess. Yes,I am. I think they could be simplified quite easil; 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you have any specific suggestions ? 

Mr. Wess. No, I haven't. 

Mr. Cospurn. Did I ask you about cooperative agreements ? 

Mr. Wess. No, you didn’t. You mean cooperative agreements hb: 
tween the operators, or an operator and the Government ? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes, where they set up by agreement a stumpage-fo: 
stumpage exchange and manage it on a sustained yield basis. 

Mr. Wess. No, I would be against that. 

Mr. Coznurn. It ought to be opened up / 

Mr. Wess. Yes. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Any questions ? 

Representative Horrman. W hen did the marketing arrangement go 
into effect? What year? 

Mr. Wess. I can’t say. 

Representat ive Horrman. Could counsel tell me ? 

Mr. Cosurn. I would say 1947, actually. 

Representative Horrman. That was acceptable to the people then ? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, it was. 

Representative Horrman. And the reason is was acceptable was be 
cause you had plenty of timber to satisfy your mill ? 

Mr. Weprs. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Did TI understand you to say that th 

Jackson people did not cut theirs off as fast as you did? 

Mr. Wess. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. You cut yours and sold it, made you 
profit or loss, and now you are out of timber ? 

Mr. Were. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. And they are not. 

Mr. Wess. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. If you were over where they were you 
would be in favor of keeping it ? 

Mr. Wess. The marketing area? 

Representative HorrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wess. No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. You profited by it before. 

Mr. Wess. How? 

Representative Horrman. Because you had the advantage on the 
timber that was in your area. 

Mr. Wess. We had private timber. That was all. 

Representative HorrmMan. Maybe I do not understand it. I thought 
that this marketing area that was set up was an area of land on which 
there was timber and the regulation provided that timber should be 
manufactured in that area—at home, say. 

Mr. Wess. We are at home out there. We don’t have to be in the 
magic circle here in Medford. 

Representative Horrman. But you have timber of your own yet; 
have you not ? 

Mr. Wess. Just enough torun a half year. 
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Representative Horrman. And you now want to go over in the other 
area and buy 4 

Mr. Wess. Yes, because they can buy in our area. 

Representative Horrman. How can they buy in your area? 

Mr. Wess. That is the circle set up in Medford. We can’t go 5 
niles out of our area and bid on timber. 

Representative Horrman. Can they ? 

ir. Wess. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Do they not have a limit on their dis 
tance ¢ 

Mr. Wess. They don’t seem to. 

Representative Horrman. I do not understand that. One fellow 
can pick fruit in the other fellow’s yard and the other fellow cannot 
come over in the first fellow’s yard. 

Representative Cuuporr. I guess it depends on whom you know. 

Representative Horrman. I understand you to say you used yours 
faster than they did. 

Mr. Wess. Not only we. There have been a lot of mills that have 
drawn on our area. We are dependent mostly on timber from our area 
because we can’t pull from all parts of the county. We are 20 miles 
from Grants Pass. We can’t pull that way. 

Representative Horrman. That is all. 

Representative Cruuporr. All you want isa fair break. 

Mr. Wess. That’s all I ask. 

Representative Horrman. But you did not want the break over the 
years that are gone, because then you had timber enough. 

Mr. Weep. I am a contract lumberman and I bought into the mill 
ind I am trying to go ahead with it. 

Mr. Worr. Here isa map of the marketing area 

Representative Horrman. I understand there are fellows on both 
sides of this. Some want it and some do not. 

Representative Cuuporr. There seems to be both sides of every- 
thing we have heard so far. 

Mr. Laniean. On this question of right-of-way regulations—are 
you against the principle of reciprocal rights, or against the nature of 
the present es 

Mr. Wess. Nature of the present regulations whereby they put us on 
21 cents a thousand or sign the road complete ly away to get a higher 
rate off of our roads so that we can eliminate a little competition. 
That is what it is for. We put the road in. That is the only benefit 
we get out of it. We have a lot of people out there. They are not 
even working now. The mill is shut down. 

Representative C Huporr. Do I understand that you gave the Bureau 
of Land Management the right to haul their timber over your road 
and they allowed you an increase of about 54 cents for that right? 

Mr. Wess. That is right. 

ltepresentative Cuuporr. And you are running out of timber on 
your own private land and you have no means of. getting any public 
timber ? 

Mr. Wess. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. The people on the other side of the 
bounces ‘y line can come over and get timber on your side but you 

‘annot go on their side ? 
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Mr. Wess. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you very much. 

(By direction of the chairman the following is made a part of the 
record 2 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1956 
Hon. Eart CHUDOFF, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Works and Resources, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Cuuporr: I am advised that Mr. Norman Webb of the Brown 
Lumber Company of Grants Pass, Oreg., appeared in one of the recent hearings 
on the Committee on Government Operation in Oregon and voiced a complaint 
that this Department had failed to give him a reply which we had promised 
in answer to his request for a change in the local marketing area boundaries 
that govern sales of timber on the O. and C. lands in his locality. 

Our record on this matter has been reviewed. It indicates that either there 
must have been a misunderstanding on the part of Mr. Webb or some mis- 
understanding of what he said. 

A letter dated November 19, 1954, was received from Mr. Webb. In it he ex- 
pressed concern about the possibility that the pending exchange of certain O. and 
C. lands for national forest lands might cause a reduction in the volume of 
Government timber being marketed in his locality. In addition he expressed a 
hope that something could be done to correct an unfair situation which arises 
from a poorly located marketing area boundary. 

On December 3, 1954, Mr. Webb’s letter was acknowledged and he was prom- 
ised a further reply to be based upon a report which the Bureau of Land 
Management had been asked to make. After receiving the Bureau report we 
wrote him again on February 3, 1955. This was in compliance with the above 
promise. In this second reply we informed him that the Bureau of Land 
Management would make a study of the marketing area question. He was ad- 
vised also that an arrangement had been made with the Forest Service where- 
under timber sales on exchange areas would be permitted if found necessary. 
There was no promise of any further communication. 

The marketing area study which was mentioned in the second letter to Mr. 
Webb came to a head in public hearings which were held in Portland, Orezg., 
on January 20, 1956. We are not in position to offer any detailed comment on 
the marketing area question until the results of that hearing have been con- 
sidered. 

Copies of Mr. Webb’s letter and our two replies are enclosed. It is suggested 
that all three of them together with this letter of transmittal be inserted in your 
hearings record as our reply to the complaint expressed by Mr. Webb. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. Oris BEASLEY, 
Administrative Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


GRANTS Pass, Orec., November 19, 1954. 
Dovetas McKay, 


Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Sir: We own and operate a sawmill at Williams, Oreg. This plant 
has been in operation for the past 15 years and we directly employ over 50 
men, in the woods, sawmill and remanufacturing. We have cut most of our pri- 
vate timber and must depend on O. and C. and Forest Service timber for future 
operations. Due to the land and timber exchange between the O. and C. and the 
Forest Service our area is strictly O. and C. timber and their allowable cut per 
year in the Williams Creek unit is 5 million feet. We need 12 million feet for 
the year-around operation and cannot draw on this amount without more area 
to bid on. 

I am enclosing a map showing the location of our mill and the area we are 
allowed to bid for timber in. Due to water drainage we are not able to bid on 
timber in the north end of the county and due to O. and C. regulations we are 
not allowed to bid on timber in the Applegate water drainage. The timber in the 
Applegate area is as close to our mill as it is to Medford and some of it closer. 
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Mills in Medford can bid on timber in our area and we cannot bid on timber in 
their area. I do not think that this is a fair practice where timber is put up 
at competitive bid and should be corrected. 

I have talked to several Bureau of Land Management officials and they tell 
us that there is nothing that they can do about it, although they know this is 
unfair in a competitive market. To make a change on this policy would have 
to come from you. If this is at all possible, I am hoping that this can be 
corrected. 

Very truly yours, 
Brown Bros. LUMBER Co., INc., 
NoRMAN CC. WEBB. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 3, 1954. 
Mr. NoRMAN C, WEBB, 
Brown Bros. Lumber Co., Inc., 
Grants Pass, Oreg. 


My Dear Mr. Wess: I have received your letter of November 19 in which 
you relate expected difficulties in bidding on O. and C. timber due to the pending 
forest land exchange between the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service. 

I have asked the Area Administrator for the Bureau in Portland to make a full 
report to me regarding the situation you describe. Upon receipt of this report 
you may expect a further reply concerning the application of the marketing area 
restrictions now placed on O. and C. timber in the Grants Pass-Medford area as 
well as the effect of the forest exchange upon the availability of Federal stumpage 
in your area. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dovetas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1955. 
Mr. NORMAN C, WEBB, 
Brown Bros. Lumber Co., Inc., 
Grants Pass, Oreg. 


My Dear Mr. Weep: Reference is made to your letter of November 19, 1954, 
regarding problems you are encountering because of the location of boundaries 
of the Josephine and Jackson marketing areas. 

These marketing area boundaries were established in November 1947 after a 
public hearing held in Roseburg on July 21, 1947. It was the intention of the 
marketing areas to assist in the promotion and development of local industries. 
Physical and economic factors of the area were considered at the time the 
boundaries were established. However, there have been many changes in the 
lumber industry, in the number and location of mills and in the ability to go 
farther and farther for a supply of logs. In view of these changes, it may be 
that the present marketing area boundaries no longer accomplish their purpose. 
The Bureau of Land Management is being requested to make a study of the 
situation and to submit recommendations. 

The exchange between the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in the upper Applegate area has not progressed to the stage where we can 
actually determine which lands are going to be included in the exchange, or what 
effect it will have on the allowable cut on the O. and C. timber in this area. 
However, if delays in selling timber because of the exchange are creating undue 
hardships, it has been agreed with the Forest Service that sales may be made 
in the exchange areas. 

Thank you for bringing this matter to my attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovetas MoKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
76321—56—pt. 1 27 
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Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Jack A. Crump. Mr. Crump, would 
you please identify yourself for the record, and proceed ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JACK A. CRUMP, FORESTER, S. H. & W. LUMBER 
CO. AND SUNNY VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


Mr. Crume. My name is Jack A. Crump and I am a native of 
southern Oregon and have resided here for 53 years. I am engaged 
as a professional forester, and have spent the greater part of my life 
in some type of forestry work, both in Government onpyens nt and 
in private industry. At the present time I am employed by the S. H. 
and W. Lumber Co., and Sunny Valley Lumber Co. 

These companies depend considerably upon Government timber to 

‘arry on their business. The Sunny Valley Lumber Co. is not actually 

a lumber company. They are engaged in the logging business. I will 
clarify that. They do the logging, the main part of the logging for 
the S. H. and W. Lumber Co. I work for both of them. 

With your permission, I would like to digress just a little bit from 
the text of this thing before I go on with it, and just give a brief view 
of the timber situation in southern Oregon. 

We will go back to about 1910. At that time there was around not 
to exceed 25 million feet of lumber cut annually in this area. Today 
we are cutting in the neighborhood of 600 million or a little over per 
year, which is about the same proposition as we have had in many 
other things in the rate of growth and, the fact of the matter is, | 
think we have grown faster in the lumber industry than anything else. 

In so doing, ‘the rate of growth has been so fast that we overran a 
number of things that should have been probably picked up on the 
way, just the same as today in our atomic age, for instance, the scien- 
tists are far ahead of most of us laymen, and we don’t know where 

they are going. 

[ will say this, that in the last 5 or 10 years there has been a con- 
senor effort made on the part of industry, and recognized I believe 
by the Government agencies, toward better utilization, getting more 
out of what they cut out of the wood and all, and that is in my opinion 
the thing that really counts. Industry has a long way to go yet in or der 
to cor npletely utilize under today’s system of operating a sawmill. 

For instance, there hasn’t been a great deal of change in the manner 
of taking a log apart, and actually we throw away, between the time 
that tree leaves the woods until it ends up asa finished piece of See rr, 
about one-third of the content of that log. That, in my opinion, 
industry’s problem ; to overcome that. 

However, it is a third of our volume that is being lost and going up 
in the burner. There are 40 burners operating in the Rogue River 
Valley here between Talent and the south side of Ashland. That is a 
tremendous waste. 

Representative Horrman. What do you mean by burners? 

Mr. Crump. Refuse burners, where they burn their edgings and 
their sawdust, portions of the trim of the lumber, and so forth, that 
they don’t put on the market. 

The reason probably that more hasn’t been done about this situation 
is the fact that up till now it has not been economically feasible. In 
other words, the operators could not see their way clear to make a 
profit and make the installation necessary to do this. By the same 
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token we are also faced with another situation that is local and that is 
our freight rates gn this area tomarkets. Weare just a little farther 
than most anybody else. For instance, we are halfway between Port- 
land and San Francisco, and we usually pay fre ight from Portland 
to San Francisco. 

Dead and dying timber is one of the places I think that industry has 
made great strides i in the last 5 years in that they are using material 
today that 5 5 years ago they would cull and leave in the woods. They 
are trying and makin ig a very good effort to salvage what proportion 
they can. They pay the extra “freight out of the woods and so forth 
to get it into the mill where they can work it over. And the time to 
harvest our decadent timber, both the private and the public, is now. 

Every year—I think I can speak with some authority on this from 
the experience that I have had—lI believe that there 1s enough old- 
erowth timber being lost through decay, and insects, and wind thrown, 
and what have you, to equal or more than equal our new growth in 
thisarea. That is a pretty wide statement, but I tell you I believe this 
to be the truth. 

Probably the reason for the situation being as such is largely due to 
our lack of roads through the entire area that make all the timber in 
the area accessible to either salvage or sanitation cutting, as they call 
it, or harvesting of the old and mature timber. 

On the allowable cut—a lot of this is pretty much repetition of what 
we have already had—the United States Forest Service and the Bu- 
reau of Land Management have not met their total allowable cut in 
this area as a whole and this allowable cut they are now using is based 
on, in most instances, old and unreliable estimates of volume. 

It is the same thing as anybody trying to run a business and that is 
actually what the Government is doing to their agencies, the Forest 
Service and the BLM; managing the timber business. They are try- 
ing to manage a business without knowing what they have on the shelf 
to sell. 

I don’t know, but I feel assured that we do have sufficient timber to 
increase the allowable cut. However, I wouldn’t want to get on the 
witness stand and say that. Maybe we don’t have. 

Representative Horrman. What you want is a new survey; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Crump. That is absolutely right, sir. We need to know that. 
We need it very badly. When we get that new survey, then and then 
only can the Govern ment agencies set up a true allowable cut and 
also can the operators in the area more or less base their long-term 
planning as to what they can do, and how they can improve the invest- 
ments that they can make, and so forth, to improve their utilization. 

I would say that anything that Congress can do in the way of making 
funds available for this reinventory will be greatly appreciated by the 
os lustry, the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and 

the public as well. 

Representative Horrman. You would be in favor, then, of cutting 
some of these foreign appropriations and sending that money in here: 
would you not? 

Mr. Crump. I would be in favor of that; yes, I believe I would. 

The Forest Service has had a slogan for many, many years—I think 
since the very inception of their area—*The gr eatest use for the greatest 
number”, and I don’t think that that can be improved on. 
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On this access-road situation, as I said a minute ago, we need those 
to tap our overmature, stagnant stands of timber; in other words, to 
make the entire area wor kable. And to do this it would not be feasible 
in my estimation to ask industry to do it, because there are possibly 
areas that would not have a great deal of volume to take out which are 
not now served by a road and in that case whoever built the road, if it 
were done by private funds, might not be able to amortize his invest- 
ment. 

I turned in two maps, one of them of the Siskiyou National Forest 
and another of the road. 

(The maps referred to are in the files of the committee. ) 

Mr. Crump. I was unable to procure more than just the 2 so I only 
included those 2. On those I have delineated certain roads or areas 
and located roughly on the map where I think these roads should be 
located—some of them are fairly short and others are more lengthy— 
to get into bigger areas and so forth. 

I do not hold that we should confine ourselves strictly to a large 
watershed. I think we will have to take in the small ones as well as the 
large ones in order to do the job properly. 

The problem as to how to get the money to do this seems to be quite 
a situation. Appropriation of funds by Congress, of course, is one 
way, and amendment of the law governing timber sales to allow part 
of the timber-sale receipts to finance construction would be another. 
For instance, on that, we will take the appraised price of the timber as 
a base. The Government retains that. This is just a thought of my 
own. The Government will retain that appraised amount and all that 
is bid in over and above their appraised amount will be taken and used 
for construction of access roads in the neighboring area, the same area, 
or wherever it is needed. 

Another way to do this probably would be to put up timber sales of 
sufficient volume to amortize the construction of a road and locate these 
sales on the back end of the road. Right there we set up the situation 
where only the large company with lots of finances would be able to 
build this road, but’the theory of the thing is a little more than that. 
You would be bypassing other timber that would be adjacent and 
available to the road once it was built. 

On the subject of marketing-area boundaries, I for one believe they 
are subject to change. I think those changes could be handled on a 
local basis through our O. and C. advisory board, and so forth, rather 
than to make too much of an issue of it. 

On timber sale regulations, I firmly feel that modification of the 
present timber sale contracts is in order. At present they are just 
too one sided and too rigid. They should be made more equitable 
to both parties and should be tailored to fit the specific sales. By that 
I mean, for instance, if you are going to build a certain amount of 
spur roads and so forth, in this contract there should be a price 
limit set on how much the operators will expend on that road and 
not leave it to the jurisdiction of the timber sale officer in charge. 
He may see where they need 3 more culverts over here and it runs 
into $250 to $500 apiece, and so on, and the way we have to check 

values on these timber sales today, the margin is pretty narrow. 

On the subject of rights-of-way, I believe that there is room for 
more cooperation in this matter and I think that private landowners 
and Government agencies alike should have the right of condemna- 
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tion where necessary. In other words, they should each have an equal 
chance to condemn and go through. 

[ can’t name any specific instances, but I have heard of a case 
where one farmer—he wasn’t connected with the lumber industry 
or with a Government agency—blocked the acquisition of a road right- 
of-way into an area. In this case that I heard of it was a Govern- 
ment road actually that was going in, and I think the Government 
should condemn to go through in that case because there only one 
individual has a detrimental effect on a larger number in the area. 

[ think the reciprocal rights-of-way are fine, but they should be en- 
tered into on a definite time basis rather than perpetuity or some- 
thing of that sort. What is good for one is good for the other. And 
a man that owns land shouldn’t put a stigma on it, which is what it 
amounts to. If you put a perpetual right-of-way across that land you 
should want to sell it or do something else. 

In closing I wish to state that any aid the Congress can procure 
to further the economy of the area will be greatly appreciated by 
all, and I think all too few realize the magnitude and effect not only 
locally but nation-wide of our timber in the Northwest. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniean. Can you suggest a time limit on reciprocal right- of- 
way agreements? W hat sort of a time limit do you have in mind? 
Something like 25 or 50 years, or just what? 

Mr. Crump. I don’t think that should be set on a specific time 
limit. I think it should be generally stated that there be a given 
time limit set. 

Mr. Lanican. To be worked out in the individual case? 

Mr. Crump. 'To be worked out with the two parties involved. May- 
be it is 10 years. Maybe it is 15; it might be for 99. But as long as 
there is a stipulated time that would be fine. 

Mr. Lanican. I take it you favor the existence of marketing areas 
in this part of the country ? 

Mr. Crump. In general, yes. I do feel that there are probably cer- 
tain areas, like Mr. Webb was talking about a while ago, where they 
hurt somewhat. In fact, I know that there are several cases similar 
to that, and probably in ‘those areas to further the economy some re- 
lief could be given; but I think that it is a matter that can be handled 
through our local board. 

Mr. Lanican. What do you think are the benefits of marketing 
area restrictions? 

Mr. Crump. I believe that if they do not have them there could be 
large operators, for instance, from outside move in and more or less 
blanket the area. ‘They were set up with a very definite purpose and 
I think the thought was good at the time and I think it still is. 

Mr. Lanican. They were set up to help stabilize the local economy. 

Mr. Crump. That is true. 

Mr. Laniean. And you think they do tend to serve that purpose ? 

Mr. Crump. I do. 

Mr. Lantean. And if the other operators came in you fear they 
would not bring a mill in, but they would just buy the timber and 
take it out; is that it ? 

Mr. Crump. It is quite possible. 

Mr. Lanican. Of course, if they built a mill here they could then 
buy timber ? 
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Mr. Crump. That is right. They would then have that opportunity, 
tepresentative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn? : 
Mr. Cosurn. No questions. 

Representative Horrman. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. I have no questions. 

Thank you. 

Let this statement be admitted into the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JACK A. CRUMP 


My name is Jack A. Crump and I am a native of southern Oregon and have 
resided here for 53 years. I am engaged as a professional forester and have 
spent the greater part of my adult life in some type of forestry work, both in 
Government employment and in private industry. At the present time I am 
employed by S. H. & W. Lumber Co. and Sunny Valley Lumber Co. as forester. 

These companies operate in the Grants Pass area and are substantially de- 
pendent upon Government timber to carry on their business. 


SALVAGE OF OVER-MATURE TIMBER 


A great deal of improvement has been accomplished in the past 5 years in the 
manner and amount of utilization of decadent timber. Industry has come to 
realize that over-mature, dying and dead timber has a commercial value pro- 
viding it can be utilized before the percentage of rotten wood exceeds that of 
sound material. In brief: The time to harvest our decadent timber, both public 
and private, is now. Every year there is enough old growth timber being lost 
to equal or more than offset the new growth in our southern Oregon forests. 

The reason for this situation is due mainly to lack of adequate access roads 
and to the fact the Government agencies have not been able to meet the allowable 
cut. 

ALLOWABLE CUT 


The United States Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management (0. and C.) 
have not met their total allowable cut in this area. This allowable cut they are 
now using is based on, in most instances, very old and unreliable estimates of 
volume. 

Much timber not even considered merchantable at the time estimates were 
made has become very valuable and marketable in the past few years. White fir 
is perhaps the biggest example of this. 

A reinventory is badly needed at this time to correct these errors and bring 
the allowable cut up to date. How can anyone manage a business efficiently 
without an accurate inventory? This in effect is exactly what timber manage- 
ment officers in the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management are up 
against today. I would like to add I think they are doing a good job under the 
conditions. 

Anything Congress can do in the way of making funds available for a reinven- 
tory will be greatly appreciated by the industry, Forest Service and Bureau of 
Land Management as well as the general public; because gentlemen, the growing 
economic importance of timber in this area demands the greatest use by the 
largest number. 

ACCESS ROADS 


Access roads are badly needed to tap overmature and decadent stands of 
timber and for better general overall management and fire control purposes. I 
hope to have prepared in time for the hearing, some maps showing locations of 
these areas in this locality together with an explanation of where I think these 
roads should be located. 

Here again the lack of funds seems to be the greatest obstacle. There are 
several ways to overcome this: 

1. Appropriation of sufficient funds by Congress. 

2. Amend law governing timber sales to allow part of timber sale receipts 
to be used to finance construction. 

38. Timber sales of sufficient volume to amortize construction of road. 
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MARKETING AREAS AND BOUNDARIES 


I do not believe there should be any changes in marketing area boundaries, 
except in emergency cases. I further believe this is a matter to be handled on a 
local basis: i. e. through advisory board in care of Bureau of Land Management 
lands. 

TIMBER SALE REGULATIONS 


I firmly feel that modification of present timber sale contracts is in order. At 
present they are too one-sided and rigid. They should be made more equitable 
to both parties and should be tailored to fit specific sales. 


RIGHTS OF WAY 


I believe that more cooperation is in order in the matter of rights of way. 

I believe that private land owners and Government agencies should have equal 
rights of condemnation where required. Also that reciprocal rights of way 
agreements should be entered into for a definite time limit and not forever. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing I wish to state that any aid the Congress can procure to further the 
economy of the area will be greatly appreciated by all. All too few realize the 
magnitude and effect not only locally but nationwide. 


tepresentative Cuuporr. Mr. Howard Norwood. Mr. Norwood, 
would you please identify yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD NORWOOD, MANAGER, MAGNOLIA 
LUMBER CO., ROGUE RIVER, OREG. 


Mr. Norwoop. Yes. I am Howard Norwood, of Magnolia Lumber 
Co., in Rogue River. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you proceed, please ? 

Mr. Norwoop. Yes. 

The mill I represent will have to close down in the near future due 
to the log shortage. This will throw 100 men out of work and end 
the expenditure of about $100,000 a month for labor, supplies, and 
services that normally flows from our operation into the surrounding 
communities. This is a serious step for our mill to take, but we have 
no alternative unless the supply of Federal timber is increased in our 
area, 

When we talk of timber supply from Federal lands, we are talking 
about allowable cut. There is a total of about 238 million feet of 
timber in allowable cuts on Federal timber tributary to this area; 120 
million on the BLM, 71 million on the Rogue River, 40 million on the 
Siskiyou, and 7 million from the Umpqua. Many of these allowable 
cuts are based on old inventories and do not begin to represent the 
true timber-producing capacity of the area. Be that as it may, due to 
lack of personnel and access, even the present allowable cuts are not 
being sold every year. 

This brings up an interesting point and one vital from the opera- 
tors’ standpoint. When the allowable cut is not sold one year, an un- 
cut balance can be carried forward and sold the next. The Bureau 
of Land Management works this out on a 5-year moving average; the 
Forest Service has another method. 

Let’s take a look at the Bureau system for a moment. If the allow- 
able cut for a unit is 10 million a year and this remains unsold for 
1 year, the following year they can sell 20 million feet from the unit. 
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If nothing was sold for 2 years, the third year only 20 million could by 
sold since the Bureau does not believe in selling more than twice th: 
allowable cut from any administrative unit in any one year. 

The Forest Service, on the other hand, could sell up to 5 times the 
allowable cut from a unit in 1 year. They know their allowable cuts 
for each administrative unit or working circle, and use a 5-year time 
period. If the allowable remains unsold for 4 years on a Forest 
Service working circle, then 5 times the allowable is available the 
fifth year. 

Each year, before making up the timber-sale plan, foresters of both 
agencies study their allowable cut figures. They determine what was 
sold from each working circle in previous years. If a unit was overcut 
in one year, they limit the cut the following year. If, as is more often 
the case, they are undercut in previous year, they carry forward the 
uncut balances in the manner previously described. These are termed 
the “available cuts.” The sum of the available cuts in this area far 
exceeds the established allowable cuts. 

I was looking over some of this data recently and I believe that a 
study would show that between 350 and 400 million feet of Federal 
timber could be supplied in 1956 if the available cut could be sold. 
Irankly, gentlemen, I believe it should be sold. 

Much of this timber is stagnating in overmature stands. Foresters 
tell us that there is a net loss in growth on an acre of overmature tim- 
ber. Losses from windthrow, insects, and decay more than offset what- 
ever growth takes place in the stand. The sale of this timber would 
make way for the establishment of thrifty young stands whose growth 
rate compounds itself. 

The major factors standing in the way of putting the available cut 
on the market are simply the lack of appropriated funds for man- 
power and access. Every dollar appropriated to the resource man- 
agement agencies returns a handsome investment to the Government 
in many ways. Federal forest access roads raise the price received for 
Federal stumpage. Increased personnel devoted to timber-sale work 
provide returns to the Treasury many times the cost of their salaries 
and the overhead involved. Finally, the taxes on private and cor- 
porate income resulting from the sale of Federal timber returns a 
handsome cut to the Treasury. 

I submit that the available cut should be put on the market next 
year and our resource management agencies should be staffed up to 
the point where they are capable of putting the full allowable cut on 
the marget every year. 

Mr. Laniean. In a program of putting the full allowable cut on 
the market every year would there be a possibility, where we get to 
a period where log prices and lumber prices went down and the market 
wasn’t as good at it is at present, that a policy of putting the full 
allowable cut on every year might cause additional economic hard- 
ships in the industry ? 

Mr. Norwoop. I doubt that very much. The supply and demand 
for timber offset each other very much. The supply for lumber is 
diminishing. The manpower is growing greater every year. I think 
in the next 25 or 50 years the timber supply in this country will be 
so much limited that there will be substitutes made for lumber. 
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Mr. Lanigan. Then your answer is that that really isn’t the prac- 
tical fear, as it just won’t happen because we need more and more 
timber and there is less and less of it? 

Mr. Norwoop, That is right. It just can’t happen. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all I have. 

Representative CuHuporr. Mr. Coburn? 

Mr. Cosurn. Mr. Norwood, you mentioned that one of your prob- 
lems is a lack of access? 

Mr. Norwoop. Access roads, yes. 

Mr. Conurn. Do you have any specific examples to give the com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Norwoop. The only one I know specifically is the Galice coun- 
try. 

“Mr. Copurn. What is the problem there? 

Mr. Norwoop. Access roads. There are no roads into that area that 
I know of that would make this Government timber available. 

Mr. Copurn. There are no access roads there at the present time. 

Mr. Norwoop. Not to speak of ; no. 

Mr. Cosurn. And you would favor the Government going in there 
and building access roads? 

Mr. Norwoop. Very much so. In other words, that is the only 
feasible way that these timberlands can be opened, through Govern- 
ment help and through Government agencies. 

Mr. Cosurn. You would have the Government construct the roads, 
then ? 

Mr. Norwoop. Yes, sir. Through our Government agencies I think 
the controlled and sustained yield are a very fine thing. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

tepresentative Horrman. If the allowable cut isn’t cut, who is re- 
sponsible for that ¢ 

Mr. Norwoop. I would say our Government agencies are responsible 
for that. 

Representative Horrman. How are they responsible? 

Mr. Norwoop. By not having enough men available to inventory 
these stands of timber. 

tepresentative Horrman. However, they set up an allowable cut 
each year now, do they not? 

Mr. Norwoop. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. As I understand you to say, that was not 
sold. 

Mr. Norwoop. No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Why not? 

Mr. Norwoop. Because it wasn’t put up for sale. 

Representative HorrmMan. It was not put up for sale? 

Mr. Norwoop. Was not. 

Representative Horrman. How do you know it is allowable then? 

Mr. Norwoop. Through their own figures. They have so much al- 
lowable cut in a year and if it is not sold in a year it is because they 
wouldn’t put up. 

Representative Horrman. You mean they did not advertise it? 

Mr. Norwoop. Yes, sir; I think that would be the answer. 
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Representative Horrman. It is beyond me, I understood you to 
say that what you mean by “allowable cut” is that the Department 
said that this certain percentage of so many feet could be sold. 

Mr. Norwoop. Yes, sir. 

mens sentative HorrMan. But it is not sold? 

. Norwoop. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Representative Horrman. If they said it could be sold, is it up for 
sale; or is it not? 

Mr. Norwoop. It wasn’t put up for sale because it wasn’t sold. 

Representative Horrman. You mean they did not tell anybody how 
much the allowable cut was? 

Mr. Norwoop. They have an allowable cut basis. 

Representative Horrman. Do they not publish that? 

Mr. Norwoop. Yes, sir, it is available. 

Representative Horrman. Then why cannot somebody buy it? 

Mr. Norwoop. It hasn’t been inventoried. 

Representative Horrman. It must have been inventoried in order 
to have found out about it. Somebody tell me what is wrong here. 

Mr. Cozsurn. They set up an annual allowable cut—a figure. 

Representative Horrman. So many million feet? 

Mr. Copsurn. For bid. 

Representative Horrman. That is ready for sale? 

Mr. Cozsurn. Not necessarily. That is what they would do if per- 
mitted access roads and enough funds. 

Representative Horrman. And somebody wanted to buy it? 

Mr. Cosurn. There is no question about somebody wanting to buy it. 

Representative Horrman. | still do not get it—if they say this can 
be sold and is ready for sale. 

Mr. Cosurn. This is what they can cut. 

Representative Horrman. I would like to have the expert here who 
knows all about it. Will you explain it to me tonight? 

Representative Exiswortru. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Has not the allowable cut in the last few 
years been sold? 

Mr. Norwoop. No, sir. 

Representative Horrman. A student back there wants to tell us. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think I would like to have it explained, 
too. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF LEWIS L. SIMPSON, SECRETARY-MAN- 
AGER AND FORESTER, SOUTHERN OREGON CONSERVATION & 
TREE FARM ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Simpson. Gentlemen, actually it is a little bit of a play on 
words. You have an allowable annual cut of so many million feet, 
but you have a manpower crew that can only process and put up for 

sale 85 percent of that this year. You might say “We have a 500 
million allowable annual cut.” These are not true figures; they are 
hypothetical, so don’t quote me on exact figures. You have a 500 
million allowable annual cut, but we only have the manpower to 
process 350 million. 

Representative Horrman. You mean advertise or what? 

Mr. Srwpson. To cruise, advertise, supervise the sale of, and see 
that the Government gets their money and that their forest regula- 
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tions are carried out. That means that the next year you actually have 

a carryover of 150 million, we will say; and that is what he is getting 
at. 
Representative Horrman. Ihave it now. The Government has back 
n the forest warehouse so many million feet, but they cannot get it 
up on the sales block where fellows can buy it? 

“Mr. Suvpson. In certain instances that is not an absolute rule, de- 
pending on the availability of the timber to roads and 101 other things. 
~ Representative Horrman. Do you get it, Mr. Chudoft ? 
Representative Cuuporr. I understand. I think one of the prob- 
ems is even if you can sell it, if you do not have the road to get to it 
you just cannot sell it. ‘They Say “If we build the roads next year or 
vear after we will give you credit the next time we get it to you.” 

Thank you very much, Mr. Norwood. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID C. SHAW, ATTORNEY AT LAW, REPRESENT- 
ING PORT OF GOLD BEACH, GOLD BEACH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
AND ROGUE RIVER HARBOR IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION OF 
GOLD BEACH, OF CURRY COUNTY, OREG. 


Mr. Suaw. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is David C. Shaw. I aman attorney in Gold Beach, Oreg. I represent 
the Port of Gold Beach, the Gold Beach Chamber of Commerce, the 
Rogue River Harbor Improvement Association, and in addition I also 
have credentials here from the county court of Curry County and there 
will be people from my area here representing the city of Port Orford, 
the chamber of commerce there. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Shaw, you have quite a lengthy state- 
ment. I notice it is 15 pages more or less. I was just wondering 
whether you would not offer it for the record and then highlight it 
rather than read the entire 15 pages? I am afraid we would not get 
to the other witnesses. 

Mr. Suaw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t want to read my statement. I merely want to first of all 
explain a bit of the problems in my area here which I shall do as 
briefly as possible. 

I have here a map of the Siskiyou National Forest put out by the 
United States Forest Service. I may say something about my county 
to start with. My county is located as the most southwesterly county 
in the State of Oregon. It is approximately 90 miles long and, for all 
practical purposes, 1 mile wide, because all the people live in this 1 
mile on the coast. We have our backs to the mountains and our feet 
in the ocean, 

Approximately three-quarters of our area of our county is owned by 
the United States Government. Only one-quarter is privately owned 
and of that, approximately three-quarters owned by the United States 
Government, all but about 7 percent is owned by the Siskiyou National 
Forest; and the only available O. and C. timber in our county is, of 
course, in the northeast corner, totally unavailable to the coastal cities. 
No contention here is made for any right of the coastal towns in my 
county to that O. and C. timber. It wouldn’t be feasible for us to use it. 
We are talking entirely about the Siskiyou National Forest. 

_Ishould like merely to point out to the committee what the Siskiyou 
National Forest is and something of how it lies in this country. ~ 
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This is a map of the Siskiyou National Forest. The blue lines 
represent the boundary of Curry County. The red lines represent the 
four working circles within the Siskiyou National Forest. 

No. 1 working circle is the Coquille working circle, with its head- 
quarters at the Powers Ranger Station in Coos County. That overlaps 
Coos County and Curry County. 

No. 2 is the Rogue River working circle, with the lower Rogue on 
the east; and on the west, of course, lies the headquarters at Gold Beach 
for the Gold Beach ranger station, which is the administrative office in 
charge of the Rogue River working circle. 

No. 3, we have the Chetco working circle, which arises on the north 
at Pistol River drainage system. It follows the south fork of the 
Illinois, which has its headquarters at Brookings, which is the ranger 
station in charge of that particular working circle. 

The other circle is the Josephine working circle and that is largely 
in Josephine County, a very small part in Curry County, and for 
administrative purposes it is divided into two parts. One, the so- 
called Galice Ranger division or subdistrict, run by a ranger who 
lives at Galice, and the other part, the Illinois Valley part, is directed 
from Cave Junction. That is the Siskiyou National Forest with its 
four divisions, or working circles, as it is called. 

A word about the timber industry in my area. I live at Gold Beach, 
which, as you can see, is the center of the county, the county seat, and 
is located at the mouth of the Rogue River and at the western center 
of the Rogue River working circle. We have in the Gold Beach 
area, which would be in the working circle area, on the coast, mills 
there and in Port Orford, which is also a part of the working circle 
to the north, which have a conservative annual log demand of 150 
million feet of logs per year. 

The entire Siskiyou National Forest has in it approximately 17.5 
billion feet of timber. The Rogue River working circle, which, of 
course, is the one that particularly concerns me and my area, has a 
volume of over 6 billion—approximately 6.7 billion; the Chetko work- 
ing circle, 2.7 billion; the Coquille working circle, 3.9 billion; and the 
Josephine working circle, 4.3 billion. 

The allowable cut in each of these areas for the year 1954, as set 
forth by the Forest Service, was in the Chetko down here—27 million ; 
in the Rogue River working circle, 54 million; in the Coquille circle, 
348 million; and in the Josephine circle, 34 million. 

Of the timber actually cut in the year 1954 from those allowable 
figures, of the 27 million allowable cut in the Chetko working circle 
down here in the year 1954, 13 million feet was cut, or approximately 
one-half; in the Rogue River working circle, 54 million feet, only 
2,500,000 feet were cut. I think it is the lowest average of any work- 
ing circle in the Northwest. I have no proof of that. I have been 
told it. 

In the Coquille working circle, with 38 million allowable cut, 28.6 
million was cut, and in the Josephine working circle 30.7 was cut. 

Therefore, you see, except for the Rogue River working circle, there 
has been‘a heavy cut, percentagewise, of allowable cut. 

If I may be forgiven, I should like to point out what the allowable 
cut is and how it is arrived at. Perhaps I can be of some assistance. 
The difference between the allowable cut and the actual has been 
explained. It has not been explained how the allowable cut is reached. 
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First of all, you have to know how much timber you have in a 
given wor king circle. Then you decide how many years it is going 
to take for reproduci ing in that working circle of that timber. 

In our working circle, for example, the figure 150 is chosen by the 
foresters. It will take 150 years to reproduce that timber, so you 
divide 54 million in the Rogue River working circle by 150 and you 
get 44 million. To that you add what you think will be the new 
crowth. They estimated in our circle that that would be 10 million 
and that’s how they arrived at the 54 million—44 plus 10. 

There is only one road in my county. There are no railroads in m) 
county. That one road is north and south. That is Highway 101. 
We have no roads across the county from east to west. Until recently 
all of this great body of timber in the Rogue River working circle had 
no roads of any kind in it at all. There is no road up the Rogue River 
except a short road 12 miles up to what we call Lobster Creek. 

Secnaiin the Forest Service has built and is now building—it has 
not comple ‘ted it yet—a road up the Elk River which will tap this 
timber in the northern end of the circle right here. 

It is obvious to see why none of this timber has been marketed. Our 
problem i is not increasing the allowable cut; our problem is getting out 
the timber which eve -ybody admits is the allowable cut; none of whi 
has been sold at all to amount to anything. 

The answer is only one thing and that is a road. That is a big, 
primary road which will have to come out of Gold Beach into this 
country to tap this large body of timber here. The valuation of this 
timber in the whole Siskiyou National Forest is approximately on a 
$30 basis; figured quite roughly, approximately one-half billion dol- 
lars. I think $30 will be recognized as a considerably conservative 
figure on that. 

Of that 500 million, 200 million would be in the Rogue River work- 
ing circle. That is the Government property in this particular circle. 

Of course, any attempt to utilize this timber, any attempt to market 
it and to get out of it what it is worth, necessitates immediately the 
building of a road. Also additional roads—I don’t want to call them 
access roads, because there seems to be some confusion—should be es- 

iblished up the Euchre Creek water system, water drainage, into this 
area right here and up the Lobster Creek drainage into this area right 
here, because it is essential that these areas be tapped before we can 
begin to talk at all about even using up our allowable cut. 

Basic to the consideration of the committee of the problem inherent 
in this proceeding is a good, adequate road system. You don’t know 
how much timber you have. You don’t know where it is. You can’t 
go in and find out where the infestation is or where the old timber is. 
In fact, you can’t find out anything. 

We have had a great deal of discussion here today about the need 
for new inventories. It is very true they are needed, but tell me how 
you can make an inventory of trees until you have roads to get into 
the woods to count them? Tt is true that the modern methods of cruis- 
ing recently adopted by the Forest Service have utilized aerial photog- 

‘aphy, but anybody who knows timber knows that those aerial photo- 
graphs must be closely checked on the ground—and that means roads. 

We have no roads at all into this timber. We need them. Without 
them the Government loses money, and so do we. 
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Representative Horrman. Loses money by not making the timber 
available? 

Mr. Suaw. Precisely. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, all I understand is that 
they want roads over there. 

Mr. Suaw. Very badly. 

Representative Horrman. That is your complaint ? 

Mr. SHaw. Yes, No. 1 

Representative Horrman. Any number 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuvporr. I think everybody will agree that those 
roads will pay for themselves if they get them; is that right, Mr. 
Shaw ? 

Representative Horrman. I assume that he does not want a road 
built where the timber will not pay out. 

Mr. Suaw. Not at all, sir. As a matter of fact, the estimate of 
what you are losing here each year would far more than pay on a 
5-year basis for a full, big road according to our estimates. If the al- 
lowable cut were taken out here it would amount to the annual re- 
ceipt by the Government on a $30 basis of approximately a million 
and a half dollars a year income net. That is not now being received. 
[ am not going into detail about the other problems of roads. Obvi- 
ously there w ili have to be roads into the timber from the main roads 
built by the operators, but certainly these basic roads, these important 
basic roads into timber, must be built by the Government. 

I cannot tell you in any words here the difficulty of this terrain. 
This is the roughest terrain on the Oregon coast and it needs a big 
road building program. It needs a program which will start right 
now. As a matter of fact, my whole contention today is that it is 
not so much my job to elucidate the obscure, as it is to affirm the 
obvious. There are some obvious things that have to be done that 
can’t be done. 

Representative Horrman. Will you repeat that about the obvious? 

Mr. Suaw. Affirm the obvious, to stress it, underline it. What we 
need to do is to do the obvious things. One of them is to count our 
timber to find out what there is and another is to get it out. Both of 
them need roads. 

Representative Horrman. We could do that better if we paid less 
attention to other countries, could we not? We have been setting the 
whole world right for the last few years. 

Mr. SHaw. Apparently, at any rate, nothing has been done here in 
irry County. 

I want to turn to only one other point, which it seems to me is a 
very important one, which I have developed more at length in my 
brief. Not only must these roads be built, but these inventories must 
be up to date, because I don’t know how you know what you are doing 
unless you know what amount of timber you have. Your judgement 
is no better than your information certainly, and none of this informa- 
tion on these estimates is anything anyone can rely on at all. 

However, I would like to point out what is happening as a result 
of nothing being done. As a result of sling being done, it looks as 
though at the present time. because these roads have not been built 
into this timber, timber will be offered out of our working circle to 


‘ 
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vo into this area up here [indicating|. It would normally go into this 
rea here | indicating something else | but because nothing is done here, 
it is going to another area. 

Representative Horrman. If you cannot get to it, how do others get 
to it é 

Mr. Suaw. A number of years ago in this area up here a forest road 
was built in toa place called Agnes. 

Representative Horrman. ‘They will not lose that timber up there ? 

Mr. Suaw. They won't lose that up there, but it is in the middle of 
our working circle, and just because that was built up there, timber 
that would normally go down this working circle in the orderly opera- 
tion of terrain, because these working circles are built on terrain and 
watersheds, will go to another terrain, and will end up not here, but 
will end up in Coos Bay. 

That we consider a result of doing nothing about opening this 
timber here [indicating] because nothing has been done about it. 

[ want to come to one other discussion on that point. As I said, our 
main consideration here is not with O. and C, timber. Our main con- 
sideration here lies with the only timber we have, which is the Siskiyou 
National Forest timber in the Rogue River working circle. 

This presents a very interesting problem. There is some O. and C. 
timber over here. There is a great deal of O. and C. timber to the 
north of us. Those people have marketing areas. We have no mar- 
keting area for the Siskiyou National Forest timber. We have no 
protection whatsoever. It may strike you as being interesting, but 
for the last 50 years or so—not 50, but since the forests have been 
purchased—C urry C ounty has been subsidizing the United States Gov- 
ernment to the tune of around anywhere from $100,000 a year to 
$400,000 a year on taxes. 

Our people in this little area over here have been bearing all of the 
costs of Government except for the small amount turned over to us 

ich year from the Forest Service sales, which does not in any way at 
all come up to what the taxes would be if this were private land. Our 
people have been paying taxes on public land, because we have had to 
bear the whole tax burden. 

I estimated it with the assessor of Curry County yesterday, and if 
this property were taxed today in Curry County it would amount 
ay ace to about $500,000 a vear in taxes. The Forest Service 

s paying anywhere from $100,000 to $150,000 a year. What that 
means is, in the cold business sense, that we are paying the Govern- 
ment taxes on our particular county. 

Representative Horrman. You mean on that land? 

Mr. Saaw. Yes. They are not paying any real estate. They are 
viving a sum in lieu of taxes which amounts to considerably less than 
the Bureau of Land Management gives the various counties to help 
out with their budgets in the counties. 

As you know, the Bureau of Land Management pays 75 percent of 
the sales; the Forest Service 25 percent of the sales. The strange thing 
about it is that the Bureau of Land Management, wien th returns to the 
counties much larger sums of money, is the only 1 of the 2 agencies 
that recognizes the responsibility to protect the community and give 
some stabilization by the establishment of marketing areas. 

In short, my proposal is that the doctrine of marketing areas be ex- 


te nded. 
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Representative Horrman. The second witness before you did not 
want that, did he ? 

Mr. Suaw. I am sorry, Congressman. I think we are talking about 
different things. He was talking about the extension of the limits of 
marketing areas where they now exist. They do not now exist in 
Federal forest timber. 

Representative HorrmMan. But you want some there? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. We should like to = e them correspond as near] 
as possible with the working ec onomic area laid out called the work- 
ing circle, of which the Rogue River cariiner circle is one. 

Representativ e HorrmMan. It is pretty difficult to make recommenda- 
tions when some come in and say okay and others say no. 

Mr. Suaw. I recognize that. I don’t think anybody has spoken on 
the other side of my particular proposal, but I am sure somebody will. 

However, I think in such cases that doubt must be resolved by you, 
sir. 

It seems to me that there is more reason in the Forest Service lands 
to have a marketing area, more reason because the Forest Service does 
not contribute to the counties anywhere near the share that the Bureau 
of Land Management contributes; and furthermore because we are now 
getting into a place where this timber which we have been supporting 
for many, many years is now, unless we get adequate access roads into 
it, unless we get some protection, is likely to be processed elsewhere 
other than where i it is grown. 

Thank you very much. I appreciate very much the opportunity of 
appearing before you. 

Representative c Huporr. I think committee counsel and members 


may have some questions to ask you. 

Mr. Suaw. May I, Mr. Chairman, submit here these two maps that 
I have, together with a letter from the Curry County Court? 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, let them, plus your 
statement, be so admitted. 

(The statement and letter referred to follow. The maps referred 
to are in the files of the committee. ) 


STATEMENT OF Davin C. SHAW, REPRESENTING THE PorT OF GoLD BEACH, GOLD 
BEACH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AND THE ROGUE RIVER HARBOR IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION OF GoLD BrEacHu, oF CuRRY CouNTY, OREG. 


THE COUNTY AND ITS ECONOMY 


Curry County lies in the southwesterly portion of the State of Oregon. It is 
bounded on the south by the State of California, on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean, on the north by Coos County, Oreg., and on the east by Josephine County, 
Oreg. 

From west to east, Curry County is divided into two geographical regions. 
The coastal region is in the main, a narrow coastal plain with mountains rising 
rapidly to the east. The interior region consists of rugged mountains extending 
to the eastern boundary of the county, and beyond. The coastal plain is broken 
into 3 sections by 2 mountainous outcroppings which extend to the ocean shore. 
Thus, the only available flatland of the county lies in three pockets along the 
ocean Shore surrounded by rugged mountainous terrain. 

The city of Port Orford lies in the northernmost pocket and is located approxi- 
mately 14 miles south of the southern boundary of Coos County, Oreg. The 
city of Gold Beach lies in the central pocket at the mouth of Rogure River, and 
is the county seat of the county. The city of Brookings lies in the southernmost 


pocket, at the mouth of the Chetco River, approximately 7 miles north of the 
California border. 
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Highway 101 is the only road connecting the three population centers above 
named, with each other, and with the outside world. It runs generally north 
aud south along the shore of the Pacific Ocean. There is no road from east to 
west. There are no railroads within the county. Port Orford has a small fish- 
ing harbor, and Congress has authorized the construction of a harbor at the 
mouth of the Rogure River at Gold Beach. This harbor, if constructed, is de- 
signed to haul timber, lumber, and forest products by barge to Pacific coast ports, 
particularly Los Angeles. Everything now is hauled by truck, either for transfer 
to ocean transport, or railroads, or directly to the retail market. 

The present economy of the region depends upon the harvesting of timber and 
its manufacture into lumber. Livestock grazing, specialty crop production, such 
as cranberries and lily bulbs, and the tourist trade play minor roles. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the area of the county is privately owned. This consists 
of pasture ranch land and timberland. Three-quarters of the county belongs to 
the Federal Government, consisting in the main of the Siskiyou National Forest. 

The latest official estimate by the State of Oregon places Curry County as the 
fastest-growing county in the State, percentagewise, with the population of 6,000 
in 1950 and an estimated population of more than 10,000 in 1955. An even more 
striking illustration of this appears in the following comparative school census 
figures from 1950 to date: 


1950-51 1, 620 | 1953-54 2 778 
1951-62 2, 014 | 1954-55 


1952-53 2, 455 


Industrial growth is reflected in the following data on electric-power usage in 
the Gold Beach area in the center of the county. Other areas show the same 
trend. 


Number Annual Number | Annual 
“of con. | kilowatt- of | Number! kilowatt- 
sumers | hours | persons | of mills | hours per 

used served consumer 


696, 000 1, 148 | 2, 121 
4, 870, 116 2, 698 5 
6, 062, 582 2,919 | f 
8, 884, 368 3, 440 | 9, 038 

| 


6, 316 


7, 2690 
11, 273, 052 3, 759 10, 496 
18, 443, 000 3, 976 | 16, 235 
26, 123, 000 4, 529 20, 187 
31, 967, 000 5, 432 20, 597 


i Estimated. 
TIMBER RESOURCES IN CURRY COUNTY 


As noted above, three-fourths of the land of Curry County is owned by the 
Federal Government. The remaining one-fourth is largely timberland closely 
held by four large timber owners. Much of it has been cut over. Privately 
owned timber is steadily diminishing. 

Therefore, any future prospects for timber in Curry County, in order to sup- 
port Curry County mills, must depend upon the marketing of Federal timber. 
The Federal timber in Curry County is owned by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the Siskiyou National Forest. The first of these, Bureau of Land 
Management timber (O. and C.) is a comparatively small item in the total timber 
in the county and lies in the extreme northeastern corner of the county along 
the Coos County border. 

Speaking broadly, the Siskiyou National Forest lies mainly in Curry County, 
occupying most of the land in Curry County, some of Coos County, a small corner 
of Douglas County, some of Josephine County, and a small sector of Del Norte 
County in California. For administrative purposes, the Siskiyou National Forest 
is divided into four administrative divisions. These are: 

I. The Roque River working circle 

This area comprises the lower Rogue River drainage from Mule Creek to the 
mouth of the Rogue on the Pacific. Mule Creek lies approximately 6 miles west 
of the eastern Curry County line. This area extends from the Elk River drain 
age on the north to the Hunter Creek drainage on the south and includes the 
Euchre Creek and Lobster Creek areas. There are 324,690 acres in this area 
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2, The Chetco working circle 

This area extends from the Pistol River drainage area on the north to the 
North Fork of Smith River on the south, and includes the Pistol River and 
Winchuck River drainage areas. There are 248,960 acres in this area. 

3. The Coquille working circle 

This area extends from the Sixes River drainage area on the south and west 
to the upper end of the West Fork of Cow Creek on the north and east, and in- 
cludes the South Fork of the Coquille River. There are 100,850 acres in this 
area, 

4. The Josephine working circle 

This circle includes the upper Rogue River drainage system lying east of 
Mule Creek and the upper Illinois River drainage system comprising a small 
part of Curry County and a large part of western Josephine County, and a small 
part of Del Norte County in California. There are 358,685 acres in this area. 

For the purpose of administering the forest program in the Siskiyou National 
Forest the above working circles have established ranger districts as follows: 

Rogue River working circle : Gold Beach Ranger Station. 

Cheteo working circle: Brookings Ranger Station. 

Coquille working circle: Powers Ranger Station. 

Josephine working circle: This working circle is divided into two subdistricts: 
The Galice Ranger District with headquarters at Galice to cover the upper Rogue 
drainage, and the Illinois Valley Ranger District with headquarters at Cave 
Junction, Oreg. 

Concise data on the various working circles of the Siskiyou National Forest 
are set forth in the following table: 


248, 960 324, 691 100, 850 | 

85, 510 ie 
were 1, 510 2, 060 980 | 
149, 680 208. 640 | 98, 240 


6, 71 30 3, 922, 670 | 


rcial acres 
lume, 
llowat 
1 


TIMBER-MARKETING FACILITIES, ROGUE RIVER WORKING CIRCLE 


The available market for logs and timber in Curry County consists of the 
lumber mills and plywood and peeler plants located in the Gold Beach and 
the Port Orford areas on the coast. The growth and expansion of these has 
followed the pattern of expansion of the county. Recently two large operations, 
the Evans Products Co. and the United States Plywood Corp., have moved 
into the Gold Beach area where they will both operate peeler plants and 
sawmills. While each of these companies has some timber holdings, any 
long-range operation of these plants must depend upon supplemental timber 
they can receive from the allowable cut in the Siskiyou National Forest. The 
most recent estimates of the log utilization in this area are as follows: 

Million board- 
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The development of these mills and of the lumber industry in this area has 
heen a product of the last 10 years. Prior to 1945, the only extensive logging 
done in the area was for the purpose of procuring Port Orford cedar . Dougias-Gr 
was largely left in the woods. Now, the supply of Douglas-fir in private lands 
has steadily diminished to a point where the private sources are no longer f ble 
to supply the mills and peeler and plywood plants. Prior to 1952, the bulk 
of the logs and timber was hauled to points outside the area for manufac ture. 
Today, the reverse is true and practically all of the timber cut here is manu- 
factured here. 

Lumber manufacturing in the Gold Beach and Port Orford areas have very 
favorable power supply and power cost. Bonneville power, marketed through 
the Coos-Curry Electric Cooperative, is available from two major trunk lines 
one from Eugene via Coos Bay, and one from Eugene via Reston near Rose- 
burg. 

ACCESS ROADS 


Every forester knows that the first requisite of a sound forest-management 
program is a good road system. Once this is established, timber resources can 
be definitely known instead of estimated, true competitive bidding is possible, 
and fire protection is simplified. Roads into timber must be carefully planned 
and designed on a comprehensive basis to effectuate orderly marketing and eifi- 
cient perpetual yield. 

Essentially, there are two types of access roads. The first of these is a 
primary road which is designed to open up an area, and the second is the 
system of tributary roads designed to get at the actual timber from the 
main road. Under present forest-marketing practices, lack of funds in the 
budget of the Forest Service has prevented the building of these large primary 
roads. This means they must be built by the operators who buy the Government 
timber. Unless large blocks of timber are sold, operator-built primary roads 
are not economically justified. This meaus that unless these basic primary 
roads are built by the Forest Service, they cannot be built except by the very 
largest operators, who will not expend the funds necessary unless they sare 
assured of very large blocks of timber which cost so much that it is far beyond 
the reach of the smaller operator. It should be borne in mind that eventually 
the cost of access roads is paid for by the Government. This is so becau 
the forest-marketing practice deducts from the price of timber the cost of 
building the road, and if the road were built, such deduction would not be 
made. This does not mean that the Forest Service would build all the access 
roads. The second class, or tributary roads from the main primary road 
into the timber, would still have to be built by the operator and deductions 
made for this in the price of the timber. If the primary road, however, is 
properly designed, such costs will be a small fraction of what is now paid for 
the building of the primary roads and the tributary roads. 

One other point is important. The opening up of new areas by the building 
of primary roads would stiffen the competitive price and market of the Govern- 
ment timber sold and the price of such timber would be enhanced by such compe- 
tition. Thus, if such roads were in existence, not only could smaller blocks be 
offered ; a higher unit price could be received. 

As set forth above, the allowable cut in the Rogue River working circle of the 
Siskiyou National Forest in 1954 was 54 million feet, and only 2.5 million of this 
was actually cut. This represents the smallest percentage of the utilization of 
the allowable cut in any of the Federal timber in the Northwest. A glance at 
the map of the area will give the answer. There is no access to the timber 
because there are no roads into it. Recently, the Forest Service has built an 
access road at Elk River which is designed to tap the northern end of the 
Rogue River circle and bring the timber into Port Orford. There is, however, 
no access from the central part of the working circle in Gold Beach to the great 
body of timber lying east of Gold Beach. 

In conclusion, it is submitted that utilization of the allowable cut in the 
Rogue River working circle necessitates the building of basic primary roads 
by the Forest Service into the large stands of timber lying to the east of the coast- 
al mills at Gold Beach. The most immediate need in the area is for an access 
road up Rogue River from Gold Beach. This would permit the harvesting of 
sufficient timber to support our local mills and to bring to an end the tragic 
waste of public timber because it cannot be harvested. Timber not harvested 
when ready is wasted. Moreover, delay in harvesting means delay in the be- 
ginning of the new growth. If timber mature 10 years ago were removed then, 
we should have 10 years start on our future program of perpetual yield. 
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INADEQUATE OUTDATED INVENTORY ON TIMBER RESOURCES 


The data set forth above concerning the resources of the Siskiyou National 
Forest, and particularly the Rogue River working circle, are not such as would 
give one confidence in their accuracy. These were compiled on the basis of al! 
kinds of estimates without any actual intensive cruise. Furthermore, the last 
figures we have were obtained in 1948 and forest officials are the first to ad- 
mit that these figures could be off as much as 16 percent. The next survey 
will be in 4 years. Until receutly, aerial surveys were not even utilized in 
estimating the amount of timber. In general, the estimate was based upon the 
preparation of maps and observation by eye, together with sampling on the 
ground. In addition, new methods of utilization by the forest-products industry 
means that today more timber can be taken out and used than could have 
been done in years past. Smaller trees can be used and more wood would 
be obtained from the timber cut than in the past. This again would increase 
the amount of allowable cut by a percentage considerably above that now 
set forth as the allowable cut. Where the new methods of surveying and cruising 
have been tried, as in the Willamette National Forest, the estimates of allow- 
able cuts have appreciably increased. 

Proceeding on the premise that one’s judgement is no better than one’s 
information, the conclusion is inescapable that more thorough and accurate 
methods of cruising must be adopted by the Forest Service. While aerial 
surveys will be of assistance, there needs to be an extensive check on the ground 
itself. 

These intensive cruises must be kept up to date. It should be noted that the 
cost of cruising is always present. When the Forest Service sells any timber 
an intensive cruise is made of the timber offered for sale just before the sale. 
If this were made on a regular and comprehensive scale instead of on an 
emergency basis just before the sale is made, we should be provided with data 
upon which we could rely in the establishment of the allowable cut figure. 

It is, therefore, submitted that intensive cruises done on a comprehensive scale 
and kept up to date should be adopted as routine procedure in the management 
of our national forest. As it now stands, any attempt at scientific management of 
our forest resources is founded upon estimates made upon past estimates and 
revised too infrequently with no confidence in their accuracy. 


INCREASE SALVAGE SALE OF DISEASED AND BURNED TIMBER 


While our area, the Rogue River working circle, is comparatively free from 
beetle infestation and contains little fire-damaged timber, it is obvious that such 
timber must be removed as quickly as possible, or lost. Here again, such timber 
an only be removed if there are adequate roads for its removal. The answer, it 
would appear, lies in discovering where the timber is and providing a means to 


get it out. 


INCREASES IN THE ALLOWABLE CUT 


There is no mystery concerning how the figure called the allowable cut is 
reached. The formula is simple. First, in any working circle, two things must 
be determined—the volume of mature timber and the rotation or perpetual-yield 
figure. As set forth above, in the above Rogue River working circle, the figure is 
150 years. The mature volume, 6,712,330,000 would be divided by 150. To this 
would be added an estimate of the mean annual increment. Thus, the figure of 
54 million feet would include a figure of 10 million feet as the mean annual in- 
crement. 

As suggested above, if proper cruising and survey tactics were adopted, an 
increase in the allowable cut would probably result. In the Rogue River work- 
ing circle, where we removed only 4 percent of the allowable cut in 1954, the in- 
crease in the allowable cut is of little importance and will remain so until we 
can remove the present allowable cut. In other areas of the Siskiyou National 
Forest, however, such an increase would be of importance. 

It is submitted that the problem is not one of increasing the allowable cut. 
Good forest management on a perpetual basis consists of two concepts—that the 
mature timber be cut and removed and that there be enough remaining timber to 
carry on the growth. The difficulty is the allowable cut. There is nothing wrong 
with the formula. But before it can be applied, we must know the amount of 
mature timber and the mean annual increment. These we do not know and we 
shall not know until we adopt more modern and intensive methods of cruising. 
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We should not forget that the failure to remove timber that is ready for removal 
is pure waste and waste which cannot be recovered, for like time, there is no way 
of saving it. It is submitted, therefore, that an increase in the allowable cut 
ean only result from better knowledge of the extent of our timber resources and 
the actual annual harvesting of what should be harvested. 


REVISED TIMBER SALES PRACTICES 


As has been stated above, the size and amount of timber sold is very largely 
dependent upon the access to the timber for removal. As long as large road- 
building programs remain necessary in order to tap Government timber, large 
blocks of such timber will have to be sold, for only the large operators can afford 
to build the basic primary roads. Timber in smaller blocks for which the smaller 
operator can bid can only be offered when the road costs are not prohibitive. 
Recent figures show that Forest Service costs attributable to roads for which de- 
ductions are permitted do not exceed $10 a thousand board-feet. This means that 
where there is difficult terrain as in the Rogue River working circle of the Siski- 
you National Forest, only the sale of large blocks of timber would justify the 
building of the necessary roads. Thus, until something is done about the build- 
ing of adequate primary access roads, the Forest Service will find it impossible 
to market the timber which needs to be marketed except in large blocks. Tribu- 
tary roads will continue to be built by the operator from the actual timber to the 
primary road. This, however, does not involve prohibitive costs. 


REEXAMINATION OF EFFECT OF MARKETING AREA AND THE RESTRICTION ON 
GOVERNMENT TIMBER SALES 


Central Curry County, representing the Rogue River working circle, has no 
dependency upon the marketing area provisions applicable to O. and C. lands. 
The only O. and C, timber in our county lies so far away from our area that it 
is not feasible to bring it to the coast. This problem is a more serious one in 
the Coos Bay and Reedsport regions where there is an abundance of O. and C. 
timber. Tne Forest Service does not have any marketing area restrictions. It 
is our contention that there should be such. For administrative purposes, the 
Forest Service has designed the so-called working circles in the management of 
a given national forest. In the main, these working circles are designed to 
include a drainage system. This means that their boundaries roughly correspond 
to the terrain in a given area and constitute an indication of the direction by 
which such timber should be removed and carried to market. For example, the 
Rogue River working circle is managed out of Gold Beach which lies at the mouth 
of the Rogue River drainage system and is the natural outlet for timber in that 
working circle, except for that part of the working circle lying to the north at the 
mouth of Elk River, with Port Orford lying in a similar position. Brookings, 
headquarters of the Chetco working circle, is likewise the natural outlet for 
timber in that circle. Coquille and Powers, lying to the north, are the natural 
outlets for the timber of the Coquille working circle, and Grants Pass, the natu- 
ral outlet for the Josephine working circle. While these working circles have 
been established primarily as administrative units in the scientific management 
of the forest, and not as marketing areas, they do represent, in effect, the feasible 
boundaries of economic marketing. This is already indicated by the action of 
the Forest Service in building the Elk River access road which will result in 
bringing timber from the northern part of the Rogue River working circle into 
the Port Orford area. The same situation exists in the Gold Beach area. As a 
matter of economics and marketing efficiency, the timber in the central part of 
the working circle to its eastern boundary at Mule Creek should be removed by 
the natural drainage into Gold Beach. With adequate access roads and with 
the development of the harbor at Gold Beach, this would provide the most profit- 
able market for such timber. As the above figures indicate, the Gold Beach and 
Port Orford areas have a marketing demand of over 150 million feet a year. 
Thus, there is a ready market in this area for all of the allowable cut in the 
Rogue River working circle. 

There is adequate evidence that the marketing area restrictions for O. and C. 
timber were sound and that their adoption was wise. There is even more logic 
to the extension of the concept to the working circles of the national forests. To 
do otherwise would be to have a dual system of marketing for Federal timber 
in the same area. For timber, like water, moves more economically down a drain- 
age system. These working circles were dictated by terrain. Given an ade- 
quate market and abundant electric power, terrain should be the controlling 
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factor in orderly marketing. It is fair, easy of application, and administrative 
sound. The timber is the property of the people of the United States, and t 
best available price should be received for it. Where it is marketed, however 
and where it is manufactured and processed, are dictated by such stubborn fa 
as terrain and distance. Access roads built on this design will allow the tim} 
to move down the drainage system. Without such roads, however, other factors 
and pressures will force marketing and processing into areas where the costs 
transportation become a major factor in perpetuating an uneconomic area. 

Moreover, there is an obligation of the Federal Government to market this 
timber in such a way as to benefit the community where such timber has grown, 
Real-property taxes, the main source of support for schools and other vital com- 
munity facilities, have been greatly diminished by the tax immunity of Federal] 
Government property within the taxing unit. Sums in lieu of taxes, as adopted 
by the Forest Service do not fill this need. Strangely enough, the Forest Service 
share of its sale given to the counties is far less than that of the O. and C. lands 
where restrictions on marketing areas arein force. In the Rogue River working 
circle, for example, it has been estimated if the allowable cut were actually cut 
and the local taxing unit, Curry County, were paid the full 25 percent of the 
sales price, it would still amount to less than one-half of what private timber 
would pay in taxes annually for the same amount of timber. This means, of 
course, that the counties where Forest Service timber is located are subsidizing 
the Federal Government. The presence of this timber in an area brings vast 
new responsibilities to these taxing units. More schools, county roads, police and 
fire protection. Certainly it is no more than fair that such a county should, 
unless full taxes are paid, have the opportunity, if it has adequate marketing 
facilities, of harvesting and manufacturing that timber within its own area 

The adoption of marketing area restrictions along the lines of the established 
working circles would go a long way to meet this just responsibility. 


GoLp Beacu, OreEc., November 14, 1955. 
Joint COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Old United States Courthouse, 
Pioneer Station, Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: On behalf of the county court of Curry County, I wish to join in 
the brief filed by David C. Shaw on behalf of the port of Gold Beach, Gold Beach 
Chamber of Commerce and the Rogue River Harbor Improvement Association. 

In addition to those matters set forth in the brief there are two other matters 
of great importance to us. These are: 

1. Our experience in the building of the forest access road in Elk River in 
Curry County has convinced us that the standards of construction, as deemed 
necessary by the Bureau of Public Roads, are designed for the building of high- 
ways and not access roads into timber. We have found that the moneys appro- 
priated can go much further if some of these standards are relaxed. It is our 
suggestion that any relaxation of standards be in accord with the rules and 
regulations of the Forest Service who will design the road. We have estimated 
that very substantial savings could be made if this were done. 

2. One of the problems in access road building in our county has been that 
certain operators refuse to give access to the Forest Service and that such refusal 
ean block an entire area from any access. It is our understanding that there 
are already on the books sufficient laws to provide for condemnation for these 
properties in order to open up the county. In spite of these laws, the Forest 
Service has been reluctant to use the condemnation procedure because of the 
time it takes. It is our conclusion that this power should be used freely and that 
no person or corporation should be entitled to hold up the orderly marketing of 
Federal timber when it is ready to be moved. 

In all other respects we heartily endorse the position taking in the brief referred 
to above and we should like to emphasize that, in our opinion, the economic fu- 
ture of this county depends very largely upon the building of an access road from 
Gold Beach eastward into the Rogue River working circle and from Brookings 
eastward into the Chetco working circle and that the Gold Beach and Brookings 
mills be given the opportunity to process and manufacture the timber from these 
respective working circles. 

Very truly yours, 
Curry County Court, 
By Guy H. ForsytxH, 
County Judge. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lanigan. One. You said your county assessor estimated that 
the county taxes on the forest land would be about $500,000, whereas 
the Forest Service is paying about $125,000 ? 

Mr. Suaw. $150,000 I believe. 

Mr. LaniGan. If the Forest Service cut its full allowable cut would 
it then come to the $500,000 ¢ 

Mr. SuHaw. Oh, no. The taxes wouldn’t be as great, of course, if 
the Government paid taxes. In other words, all taxes are a budget 
which must be met. 

| was merely saying that if they did pay taxes on the present budget, 
on the present levy, in other words, their cost would be exactly about 
$500,000. 

Representative Cuuporr. In order to keep the record straight— 
maybe J do not understand—I have here a release from the Bureau 
of Land Management, Department of the Interior, setting forth the 
distribution of 1955 payments compared to previous all-time figures 
of the various counties in Oregon and it shows here that Curry County 
received as its share of the timber sales by the Federal Government, 
$313,576.66. 

Mr. Suaw. That is correct. 

Representative Cuuporr. How do you reconcile it with that $150,000 
figure? Mr. Hoffman and I do not understand you. You have to be 
elementary with us. 

Mr. Suaw. The oe uu of Land Management did give Curry 
County $313,000 last year. The Forest Service gave us about $ $150,000. 

Representative C HuDOFF. In other words, you got over $400,000 ? 

Mr. Suaw. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. I thought he said he paid $400,000. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am trying to understand. I think he is 
trying to make a point which I cannot understand. 

Representative Horrman. I think we ought to let Mr. Ellsworth run 
these hearings. 

ltepresentative Cuuporr. Maybe Mr. Ellsworth is better off as an 
observer. 

Mr. SuHaw. My point is this: That the acreage going at the lowest 
possible base of 62.4 mills, and the value of this being valued at the 
Rogue River working circle—that’s al] I am talking about it and it 
would be larger in fact if I took it all in—it would have an appraisal 
Vi alue by the assessor of approxims: itely $8,700,000. 

Representative Horrman. You mean if it was private land? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. You do not want the Government to turn 
that over to your country, do you, as private land ¢ 

Mr. Suaw. Not at all. Iam merely saying that actually because it 
isn’t taxed my county has had to raise the taxation from the private 
land in the county. 

Representative Horrman. That applies to everybody. It applies 
to Mr. Chudoff in Philadelphia and it applies to me in Michigan. 

Mr. Suaw. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. You are no worse off than we are, then. 

Mr. Suaw. Except that you have not three-quarters—— 

Representative Horrman. Except that we do not have any Govern- 
ment land near us that is any good. 


7 
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Mr. on aw. You do not have three-quarters of your county owned 
by the Government and we have. 

Representative Horrman. I live in a school district. I am one of 
just a few who pays taxes in the whole district. The Government owns 
the rest. There is a game refuge there for city fellows like Mr. Chu- 
doff to come out and hunt. 

Mr. Suaw. My only purpose, Mr. Chairman, was to point out that 
the sums in lieu of taxes paid by the Forest Service do not in any way 
meet what the probable tax burden would be if the land were taxable, 
creating therefore in my opinion more responsibility on the part of 
the Forest Service to preserve a certain stability in this community, 
the same thing recognized by the Bureau of Land Management. 

I am only suggesting that the same thing be adopted in the Federal 
forest and, as I say, for an even greater reason because the Forest 
Service returns to the counties are so much less than the BLM returns. 
That was my only point. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cosurn. Just on that point, in other words you would like to 
have this O. and C. 75 percent payment come from the Forest Service; 
is that right? 

Mr. Suaw. I would like to have it, of course, but that is not what 
I was arguing for. I was saying as long as these payments remain the 
way they are, that we should at least have extension of the market 
restrictions to our county to protect our community. 

Mr. Cosurn. Have you tried for a Federal-sustained yield unit? 

Mr. Suaw. We have not that I know of. 

Mr. Copurn. Do you think there is any possibility of getting one? 

Mr. Suaw. In a sense of course our working circles are Federal- 
sustained yield units. That is the purpose of the working circle, as 
I understand it; to market in a given area the timber allowable to cut. 
That is the purpose, as I understand it, of a working circle in a 
national forest. 

Mr. Cosurn. You don’t think that you would be any better off 
under a Federal unit than you are now; is that right? 

Mr. Suaw. I can’t see how. Perhaps we could. I am not too well 
acquainted with exactly what a Federal unit is. 

Thank you very much. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Wayne H. Safly, please. Is Mr. Safly 
in the room? 

Mr. Ralph Turk? 

Mr. Glenn Hunter? Mr. Hunter, will you come forward, please, 
and identify yourself for the record? 

Mr. Russetu. I have been asked to speak for Mr. Hunter, and ask 
that his statement be made a part of the record. 

The Cuarrman. It may be received. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN HUNTER 


My name is Glenn Hunter and I am president of the Hunter & Best Sawmill, 
Inc. The operations of our company are substantially dependent upon the 
purchase of Government timber and have been for the past 9 years. 


MARKETING AREAS 


Our company is not opposed to the marketing area principal, in fact it is in 
favor of it, but we very definitely feel that certain changes should be made in 
local boundaries which work hardships on certain companies of which our own 
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company is one. By a particular circumstance in the locality of marketing area 
houndaries we are prevented from bidding on Bureau of Land Management 
timber, yet mills in Medford can bid on this same timber and every bit of it 
must be hauled right past our mill. In this particular instance, a change of a 
mile or so would enable us to bid on this timber. It certainly does not seem 
logical that we can not bid on timber, every bit of which must be hauled directly 
past our millif a Medford company is the successful bidder. 


SALVAGE SALES 


We cannot urge too strong that the sale of salvage timber be expedited by 
hoth the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. We are familiar 
with cases where very valuable timber has been lost because the agency con- 
cerned did not make a salvage sale of this timber before it had so deteriorated 
that it had little or no value. 

Specific regulations and specific procedures should be developed to insure 
prompt and immediate sale of salvage timber, no matter how small or large the 
quantity might be. 

ACCESS LOADS 

We believe that the Federal Government should appropriate sufficient funds to 
provide the necessary main access roads to tap large bodies of decadent Federal 
timber. The need for access roads is particularly acute in areas where large 
salvage operations should be conducted. 

Access road regulations should be simplified and should provide equal access 
not only to Federnl timber but to private timber as well. Many companies such 
as our own, who bid on Federal timber are not in a position to build mainline 
access roads and this eliminates them from bidding. 


ANNUAL ALLOWABLE CUT 


We recommend to the committee that they support the proposed increase in 
funds for the Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service for the purpose of 
speeding up the reinventory of all Federal timber. Increased manufacturing 
efficiency, better utilization and the demand for species of timber formerly 
considered useless should tend to increase the annual allowable cut. Improved 
cruising methods will also give more accurate picture of Federal inventory. 

Hand in hand with the new inventory should come accurate and careful study 
of the annual growth in each area of each specie. The annual growth and the 
annual allowable cut must be synchronized. 


CONCLUSION 
We trust the committee will give careful and serious consideration to the needs 


of industry based on the facts presented in the series of meetings held by the 
committee. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD RUSSELL, FORESTER, HUNTER & BEST 
SAWMILL, INC., JACKSONVILLE, OREG. 


Mr. Russetz. I am not Mr. Glenn Hunter. I am Mr. Howard 
Russell, his forester, and he asked me to speak for him. 

Representative Cuuporr. All right. Mr. Russell, would you iden- 
tify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Russety. I am Howard Russell, forester for Hunter & Best 
Sawmill, Inc. 

To keep this short, the main thing Mr. Hunter wanted to bring out 
was the marketing area boundaries of the O. and C. Our concern 
is located 1 mile outside of the Josephine marketing area boundary 
and to cover that we are not allowed to bid on timber put up by the 
Bureau of Land Management in Josephine County, just the opposite 
4 Mr. Norman Webb of Brown Bros. He cannot bid in Jackson 

ounty. 
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We are in favor of the marketing area boundaries, but we believe 
that certain inequities of this type ‘should be corrected. They were 
established 5 or 6 years ago. Since that time circumstances have 
changed and the boundaries ‘should have a certain amount of flexibility 
to take care of situations as they arise. ; 

We are also in favor of the Government building access roads, 
mainline access roads for the timber roads and for the general water- 
shed roads. 

We are also in favor of a reinventory of all Federal lands and the 
increase of allowable cuts wherever they are feasible. We are partic- 
ularly interested in getting a shortcut to the administrative machiner y 
set up to handle salvage St sales. I formerly worked for the Bureau of 
Land Management, and I know that the average forester is so en- 
cumbered by this red tape, if you want to call it that, that he can’t 
go out and put up a small salvage sale. He just has too many other 
things to do. It takes too much work. So many times small sales 
of 10,000 or 50,000 feet are neglected, are not put up, and the timber 
is wasted. 

Of course, the public feels rather strongly about that sort of thing. 
If some shortcut in the administrative procedure was set up these 
small sales could be made. I could name lots of instances where timber 
is absolutely wasted because it cannot be sold in an easy manner. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lani- 


Mr. Lanactn. I just wondered about something in your statement. 
I don’t know just what you had in mind. I think on page 2 you said 
access road regulations should be simplified and should provide equal 
access not only to Federal timber but to private timber as well. 

Do you mean that you want the Government to go out and build 
roads to private timber or just what do you have in mind ? 

Mr. Russeit. No. This is Mr. Hunter’s statement, and I believe I 
mixed up access road regulations and right-of-way regulations. He 
wants right-of-way regulations set up in such a way that we can get 
an easy right-of-way. If I go to the Bureau of Land Management 
office tomorrow and apply for a right-of-way across a quarter of a 
mile of O. and C. lands, it will take a minimum of 30 days, we will 
say, to get that; and often that delay is costly. Sometimes a week’s 
change in the weather will stop you from logging for a year or 6 
months. 

Mr. Lanican. In other words, you think the regulations should be 
simplified ? 

Mr. Russeiu. I know they should, because I worked for the Bureau 
too long and I know how much red tape it takes to get one of those 
through. 

Mr. Lanican. That isall that I have. 

Mr. Cosurn. You would want that to work in the opposite direction, 
too, if the Government wanted to get across a private operator’s 
land ? 

Mr. Russeiy. That is right. Very often a private operator will 
just tell the Bureau “You can cross my lands.” But the Bureau can- 
not accept that. They have to get w ritten statements and things and 
get it all down in black and white and it is a procedure that often 
stops a sale of timber. 
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Mr. Cosnurn. But you are not opposed in principle to this matter o 
reciprocity ¢ 

Mr. Russeiy. Not at all. 

Mr. Cospurn. You talk about flexibility in marketing areas. How 
flexible can a marketing area get ? 

Mr. Russeti. That is true. You are going to have people trying to 
stretch it at all times, but I am thinking where there are definite in- 
equalities set up. 

F or instance, the log is put up for sale in the Josephine marketing 
area, if they are hauled to Medford they have to be hauled on the high- 
way right past our mill. Yet we can’t purchase them, but to get them 
to Medford mills they have to cross right in front of our mill. 

Mr. Cosurn. You would like to have the boundary jogged a little 
bit ? 

Mr. Russewti. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. How many other companies do you think are in the 
same fix? 

Mr. Russett. Brown Bros. is one. Hunter a Best Sawmill is an- 
other. I really can’t name any other right at the moment. 

Mr. Copsurn. You would say that the marketing area boundary 
should be expanded; is that your idea ? 

Mr. Russe.y. In my personal opinion—I worked with the Bureau 
and I know the area pretty well—I believe the Josephine and the 
Jackson marketing areas should be combined into one. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. No questions. 

Representative Cruporr. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Wayne H. Safly back? Mr. Ralph Turk? 

Mr. Hoffman, we have 2 or 3 statements here that have been offered 
for the record. Are you going to make your usual objection / 

Representative Horrman. The usual, formal, sound objection; and 
overruled, I assume. 

Representative Cxruporr. Overruled. 

Would you put these in the record, please? 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF CARL HUSON 


My name is Carl Huson, manager of Huson-McGill Lumber Co. of Merlin, Oreg. 
Our company produces studs and employs 18 men. This operation is substan- 
tially dependent on Government timber for continuation of its operations. The 
mill was erected this year and has been in operation 3 months. 

Since you people are studying the Federal timber situation, I should like to call 
your attention to the following: 

Salvage.—A stud mill can economically utilize material not suited to plywood 
plants and of limited value to conventional sawmills. We can use snags and 
relog. This being the case, naturally, I’d like to see more salvage timber put up 
for sale from Government lands. Anyone driving forest roads in this area can 
see thousands of feet of timber lying about on the ground or in standing snags 
which represent a considerable economic waste if left to rot. This timber can 
be used in our mill and similar mills in the area to produce a useful product 
and provide steady employment. 

I understand that a small relog program is getting underway on the Umpqua 
National Forest and wonder if it couldn’t be tried here on a large scale. There 
are any number of loggers in the area who would be willing to clean up the 

salvage on Federal lands if it would be put up for sale. 

An effective salvage program on Government lands would remove a fire hazard 
and cut a source of insect infestation to the surrounding stand; and, in addition 
to this, the volume recovered would help ease pressure on the log market. 
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Access roads.—Each mill owner has access problems peculiar to his own loca 
tion. Access roads are desperately needed in the area tributary to our mill. 
Such access roads serve several purposes—two of which I should like to stress: 

(1) They open up inaccessible working circles enabling the sale of the full 
allowable cut without the necessity of excessively large scales for which 
I cannot bid. 

(2) Federal construction of such roads enables smaller operators such as 
myself to bid for timber. Large access road expenditures are beyond my 
financial means. Accordingly, Federal roads make timber available to me 
and bring a larger return to the Government. 

In terms of specific road projects, the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Forest Service should construct, as rapidly as possible, the extension of the Galice 
Road into the Rogue River Working Circle of the Siskiyou National Forest. This 
road would enable the Grants Pass mills to buy a share of the allowable cut from 
a working circle which has previously been untapped and consequently has con- 
tributed nothing to the log supply in this area. A second road down the Illinois 
River is also needed to tap this working circle. 

The Bureau of Land Management should also construct roads into its timber 
stands along the north side of the Rogue River from Grave Creek down to Mule 
Creek making this timber accessible to Josephine County mills. 

Allowable cuts.—Considerable emphasis is placed on allowable cut figures in 
the management of Federal timber and rightly so. However, when these allow- 
able cuts are based upon outdated inventories they are a detriment to good forest 
management. They retard the cut from forest lands and this, in turn, creates 
an artificial scarcity of sawlogs. We millowners cannot afford to wait for new 
inventories to be completed. We need logs now. I understand that on some 
national forests outdated inventories have been raised to a more realistic level 
by administrative order and later adjusted upon completion of the necessary in- 
ventories. Is it unreasonable to ask that the same be done in the area in the face 
of this terrific shortage? 

You have no doubt heard a great deal about salvage roads and allowable cuts 
in your study of the timber situation. There is little doubt that you will hear 
considerably more. I count it a privilege to have had an opportunity to voice my 
opinions in the matter. 


Happy Camp, Catir., October 28, 1955. 
THE JoInT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Pioneer Station, Old United States Courthouse, Portland, Oreg. 


GENTLEMEN: Following are the subjects on which I wish to testify at the public 
hearing held in Medford, Oreg., on Novembr 16. 


INCREASES IN THE ALLOWABLE CUT 


Increase the present allowable cut from 50 millions to 80 millions as it was in 
1947 or even beyond. 

Reasons for this are: According to the Forest Service personnel there is more 
timber dying from disease and old age than is being harvested. If this is true 
why wouldn’t it all be cut as soon as possible in order to get a fresh start? 

Present loss in timber in this area runs around 40 percent of the total loss in 
timber due to disease and overripe. These figures are taken from United States 
Forest Service calculations. 


REVISED TIMBER SALES PRACTICES 


The United States Forest Service in this area is not getting their sales adver- 
tised to meet the growing demand of the present operators in this area. We have 
been told time and time again that sales would be put up at a certain time only 
to learn later that they had been postponed from 1 to 2 years, due, so they say, 
to lack of personnel or funds to work up the cruise and estimates. In addition 
to this, all timber in sale areas should be marked for cutting before being sold. 

The reason for this is: That in the past, sales have been sold, the buyer was 
informed that certain practices would be followed regarding the timber to be 
cut. Then, without consulting the buyer, they suddenly change; often resulting 
in a serious loss and added expense to the purchaser. 

I have noticed in Oregon and also in parts of California the Forest Service there 
are using entirely different practices in designating timber to be harvested. 
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If the Forest Service is unable to mark sales and prepare them for sale they 
should be let out to private foresters on contract. 

As the esealator clause set up is now, it goes backward: In other words, tim- 
ber has been cut in the first quarter and the lumber sold; at the end of that 
quarter if the lumber price is up the purchaser is required to pay additional 
stumpage. If this was turned around—set up so that at the end of the quarter, 
if lumber prices were up, the purchaser would be informed of additional cost 
and stumpage for the next quarter. This would enable the purchaser to arrive 
at a realistic figure at which he would have to sell his lumber in order to make 
a profit. 

ACCESS ROADS 


Access roads in this forest are at least 5 years behind in construction. If the 
Forest Service is unable to build roads why not let them out to road contractors? 
It is our belief that they would be built cheaper in the long run. 

Very truly yours, 
YELLOW Fir LUMBER Co., 
By RALPH TURK, Manager. 


GRANTS Pass, OreG., November 4, 1955. 
Mr. W. H. Cospurn, 
Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Pioneer Station, Old United States Courthouse, 
Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: I would appreciate having the following statement made a part 
of the record of the proceedings of the Joint Committee. I do not wish to appear 
before your committee to make the statement in person. 

Yours truly, 
K & C TrmpBer Co., INC., 
GEORGE KARTTUNEN, Secretary. 


Rosert DOLLAR ROAD AGREEMENT 


The Robert Dollar road agreement with the Bureau of Land Management 
directly affects my operation and similar operations in this area. Perhaps the 
best way to explain this is to look at the record of a recent Bureau timber sale. 
Unfortunately the record in incomplete since I merely jotted down these figures 
while at the sale. There is enough, however, to point up the problem. 


Volume} britain 
| (thou- | prabeea Bid Total 


Total bid 


appraised price 


price | 


Species 


No. 1: 
Douglas fir : 703 | $16.55 | $41.55 
Ponderosa pine. ; . 41 37. 45 40. 00 
Sugar pine.._. > 10 35. 95 | 
Incense cedar-.--- ; Shiite 28 9. 00 | -- 
White fir... é 89 | 9. 00 14. a 
871 . $14, 582. 60 $32, 643. 10 
Sale No. 2: 
Douglas fir. , 780 
Ponderosa pine... 20 
sugar pine_. 
Incense cedar-- 
85, 056. 35 
Sale No. 3: 
Douglas fir 
Ponderosa pine 
White fir__ 


Sale No. 4: 
Douglas fir. _ 
ugar pine___- 
Incense cedar. 
Port Orford cedar-__- ; 
44, 588. 7 


The first three sales received competitive bidding which raised the prices of 
the major species over $40 per thousand. The fourth sale went for the appraised 
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price, a price, by the way, which was considerably lowered by the $3.07 per 
thousand road use fee charged for the use of the BLM—Robert Dollar road. 

The $3 plus road fee on this road has effectively bottled up the tributary 
Federal timber for the exclusive use of the Dollar Corporation. That company 
enjoys a $3 advantage over anyone else who would care to bid in the area. 
The net result is that no one bids knowing full well that Dollar could meet any 
reasonable bid. 

This situation is decidedly unfair to the mills in the area which certainly 
need Federal timber to remain in business. It appears to me that it is not a 
particularly shrewd deal as far as the Government is concerned either. The 
spread between the bid and appraised price on timber in this area has become 
so great that the Government could pay off the Dollar investment in the road 
and probably build all future roads needed in the area and still show a net 
dollar gain in income over that likely if the present situation continues. The 
Robert Dollar Co. has the advantages of a Federal sustained yield unit without 
the responsibilities which a formal agreement would require. 


CENTRAL PoIntT, OreG., November 9, 1955. 
Mr. W. H. Copurn, 
Chief Counsel, Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Redding, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Copurn: In reply to your letter of November 7 in which you request 
a statement briefly outlining the objectives and subjects considered important 
relative to the activities of your committee, the following are listed for your 
consideration : 
1. TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 


The present procedure of requiring a successful bidder on a given tract of 
timber to build the access roads makes it very difficult for other than a large 
well-financed operator to qualify. This by reason of the fact that it is not un- 
realistic to assume he may have actual expenditures of a large sum of capital 
for road work and probably falling and bucking costs before it is possible to 
remove any timber to the mill for processing and the expected return of capital 
in the form of lumber sales. 

2. INVENTORY STATUS 


It seems that in those cases where some form of current inventory has been 
made that generally speaking the inventory used as the basis for allowable 
cut were considerably below the volume indicated on the reinventory basis. 
Therefore, it seems that the present timber stands are not being fully utilized 
resulting, no doubt, in the loss of revenue from timber sales and creating a short 
supply of timber for existing operating facilities by reason of the overripe con- 
dition and decaying of the older stands of timber. 

It might be that even though it appears that there is a shortage in personnel 
and staff men to take an immediate and up-to-date inventory of ail timber lands 
under control that a reasonably close estimate could be made on the following 
basis. Information should be currently available in any given district as to 
the yield per acre obtained under recent sales where acreages and volume are 
a known quantity. A general comparison of these specific areas could be ap- 
plied to the district level and a determination made on that basis as against 
previous inventory volumes being used. 


MARKETING AREAS 


In brief, it would seem that marketing areas in present-day operations are actu- 
ally obsolete. This by reason of the fact that there have been many changes since 
the original marketing area procedures were established, such as relocation of 
existing facilities, transportation, and integrated operations with higher percent- 
age of utilization. 


4, SALES LAYOUT AND SALE VOLUME PROCEDURES 
Whether or not it is the general procedure of the Department of Agriculture 


Cnited States Forest Service, I do not know; however, in many instances sales 
by this Department apparently have been advertised and sold wherein the actual 
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lines of clearcut areas or selective marking of selective areas has not been 


ins 
formed, . . : } 
Generally, the sales are offered on the basis of an estimated volume ; however, 
ert have been a number of instances in sales of this type wherein the volume 
yved has considerably exceeded the volume as listed in the prospect us rhis 
ius that in the case where an operator is bidding on a given tract of timber, 
= basing his harvesting costs on that volume. A competitive bidder who has 
l this experience may be computing his costs on double or triple the actual 
ume advertised, with the thought in mind that, based on his previous experi 
e. he has found such a condition to be true. The first bidder may or may 
have this knowledge or feeling and, therefore, I would suggest that before 
sale is advertised and a prospectus forwarded to interested parties, that th 
ting area lines be definitely established, or, in the case of selective cutting, all 
es selected be marked. 


I 


5. SALE APPRAISAL FORMULA 


It seems that of the 2 agencies involved, there are 2 procedures in arriving at 
answer that might well be consolidated, and one or the other established, or 
he most practical procedures of the 2 consolidated so that 1 form would serve 
both agencies. 
6. SALE REMOVAL PROCEDURE 

Reference is made to the actual volume secured on a scale basis as a function 

the United States Forest Service on removal, as contrasted with the estimated 
olume or a lump-purchase-price basis as followed by the Bureau of Land Man 

gement. Granted that again insufficient staff personnel may have some bear- 
ing on the procedures listed above, it seems, however, that one of the two systems 
should be established and used in both agencies. As you are fully aware, an 
sy scale on the volume removed eliminates the guesswork of anticipated over 
yy the purchaser or underrun by the seller. 

hope that the above will give you an outline as to the suggestions and general 

niments which will enable you to arrange the schedule of the hearing. 

Very truly yours, 

DourLe Dre LUMBER Co. 
W. H. SAFLey, Manager. 

Representative Cuuporr. This concludes the hearings in Medford, 
Oreg. I want to make the statement that I usually do. We are very 
glad to be here. We are very happy that you came to the hearings 
and gave us your various problems. 

[ know there are many pros and cons, and you can rest assured that 
the committee will do everything possible to make recommendations to 
the Congress and to the various agencies , Departments of Interior and 
Agric itere, so we will be able to work oa some of these problems 
ior you. 

Personally, all of the committee appreciates the great hospitalits 
It has been a pleasure to be in Medford, Oreg. It has been a pleasure 
for me to spend one of my many birthdays here, and I assure you 


INGC., 


that the Congress is mindful of the timber problems and we want to 
do somethi ng to take care of you. 

We will be in Roseburg, Oreg., tomorrow, at the Hotel Umpqua, 
ind Eugene the day following. 

The committee will adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 3:20 p. m., Wednesday, November 16, 1955, the 
hearing was adjourned, to reconvene at 9:30 a. m., Thursday, Novem 
7, 1955, in Roseburg, Oreg.) 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1955 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OversIGHT FUNCTION OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works AND RESOURCES OF THE 
House ComMMITTER ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Rose burg, Vreq. 

The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, at 9:30 a, m. in the 
Hotel Umpqua, Hon. Earl Chudoft (chairman of the House subeom- 
mittee ) presiding. 

Present: Senator Richard L. Neuberger, Oregon (acting chairman 
of the Senate subcommittee ). 

Present: Representatives Earl Chudoff, Pennsylvania, and Clare E. 
Hoffman, Michigan. 

Also present : Representative Harris Ellsworth, Oregon. 

Also present: William H. Coburn, chief counsel (Senate subcom- 
mittee). 

Also present: Arthur. Perlman, staff director; James A. Lanigan, 
counsel; Robert E. Wolf, consultant; and Helen M. Boyer, minority 
staff member (House subcommittee ). 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittees will be in order. 

This is our fourth stop on our hearings. We previously have had 
hearings in Redding, Calif.; Klamath Falls, Oreg.; Medford, Oreg.; 
and today we are in your city of Roseburg, Oreg. We have listened to 
some very interesting testimony. We realize that the lumber people 
in this area have a very, very difficult problem. We find that there are 
sometimes five sides to a question and we want to do everything we 
can to help you with your problems and see if we cannot get either the 
laws or regulations worked out in order that you might get some of the 
relief that you so badly need. 

[ just want tocomment for a minute. I read something in one of the 
newspapers, and I do not remember which one it was so I am not in a 
position to say, that we are on a junket. This has not been very much 
of a junket. Columnists have a way of writing stories which imply 
that every time a Congressman leaves Washington he goes on a junket. 

The staff has worked exceedingly hard. The members of the com- 
mittee have worked exceedingly ‘hard. We traveled all night to get 
from Redding, Calif. to Klamath Falls. We left there at 9 in the 
evening and got into Klamath Falls about 3 o’clock in the morning, 
and we are trying to doa job. Thisisa very serious problem we have 
and we want to listen to you. It isnot any fun; it is good, hard work. 
However, we like it. 

We are very fortunate today in having with us the Senator from 
Oregon, Senator Neuberger, who has been ill and has not been able 
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to take part in these hearings, as a member of the Senate Interior 
Committee, until this morning. He, of course probably has more 
first-hand knowledge of your ‘problem than either Mr. Hoffman or 
myself, and will prob: ibly be in a position to ask some questions that 
we could not possibly ask. I know that it will be very beneficial to all 
of us to have him with us. 

I know that those of you sitting out in the audience would like to 
know who is talking, and, so that. you may know who is here, I will 
try to identify the people from left to right. 

On the extreme left is Miss Boyer, head of the minority staff of 
the full Committee on Government Operations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. She is Mr. Hoffman’s administrative assistant. Then 
we have Congressman Ellsworth of the Fourth District of Oregon, 
who I presume needs no introduction. Then we have Congressman 
Hoffman, my colleague from the House committee. He is from 
the Fourth District of Michigan. To Congressman Hoffman’s right 
is the counsel for the Senate Interior Committee, Mr. Coburn; and 
then Senator Neuberger; then myself from the Fourth District in 
Pennsylvania. We have all fourth district Congressmen here on 
this dias. Then to my right is James Lanigan, counsel for the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public Works and Resources of the 
Committee on Government Operations. On his right is Arthur Perl- 
man, staff director of the subcommittee, and on Mr. Per!l- 
man’s right is Mr. Wolf who is from the General Accounting Office 
of the United States Government. 

Will Mr. Leo Craget come forward, please. 


Will you please identify yourself for the stenographer, giving 
your name, the organization you represent and where you are from. 


STATEMENT OF LEO A. CRAGET, ACCOMPANIED BY D. R. DIMICK, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Mr. Cracer. I am Leo Craget, North Myrtle Creek, a miner; and 
I am here before the committee to state my case. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Craget, would you please talk into 
the microphone because everyone in the back of the room would like 
to hear what you have to say. 

Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Cracer. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you want to read it, or do you want to 
highlight it ? 

Mr. Cracet. I would rather somebody else to read it for me because 
my vision is very poor. Mr. Dimick will read it for me if you do not 
mind. 

Mr. Druck. My name is D. R. Dimick. I am a lawyer here in 
Roseburg. I represent this man. His eyesight is failing. He is a 68- 
year-old, totally disabled miner, and, if the committee has no ob- 
jection, I would like to assist this man here in telling the committee 
what histroublesare. (See p. 2225 for BLM statement. ) 

Representative Cuuporr. If there is no objection, and I do not hear 
any, just have a seat beside him. If you want to read his statement, 
that will be perfectly all right. 

Mr. Drwickx. Thank you very much, sir 
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Leo Craget is a totally disabled miner who lives in a mining cabin 
located on the North Myrtle Creek, which is out of Myrtle Creek, 
Oreg. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, what is this equipment 
here ¢ 

Representative Cuuporr. That is from the local radio station. 
They are tape recording some of the statements. 

Representative Horrman. I have not stated an objection. I am in 
favor of television, but the rules of the House, which heretofore have 
been enforced by this committee, have pr evented them taking it. 

Representative Cuuporr. On television. 

Representative Horrman. Any electrical device. I just call your 
attention to it. I am in favor of taking it. I think the public should 
be advised. 

Representative Cuuporr. It is a joint committee. 

Representative Horrman. The Senate can do it. 

Representative Cuuporr. By unanimous consent I think it can be 
taken down. You are always advocating free speech. 

Representative Horrman. You are right and I approve of it, but 
I did not want you to get into trouble for viol: ating a House rule or 
breaking a rule inadvertently, 

Represent: itive Cuuporr. Thank you for calling my attention to it. 

Mr. Dimick. Mr. Craget has built upon his mining claims which 
are located about 14 miles out of Myrtle Creek, Oreg., a cabin, and he 
has been in possession of these claims and the owner of these three 
mining claims since 1932, 

In order to properly develop these mining claims it was necessary 
that Mr. Craget and his partner construct a road. This road is about 
a mile and a quarter in length and was constructed by Mr. Craget and 
his partner at a cost of approximately $7,000. 

At all times since the discovery of these mining claims Mr. Craget 
has worked these claims faithfully, has each year filed his necessary 
proof of labor, and he has removed ore in the form of gold and other 
ore from these mining claims. Assays taken by this man and sent 
into the various assay laboratories have shown the presence of valu- 
able minerals from these claims. 

During the war years Mr, Craget went to the shipyards in Portland 
to work and while he was there Umpqua Plywood Corp. went upon 
these claims and did damage to them. They used his cabin as a bunk- 
house for their men. They tore down his mine tunnels and did other 
ee: ige. Asa result of that, Mr. Craget, represented by an attorney 
by the name of Green, also of this city, filed a claim against Umpqua 
Plywood Corp., and that company settled the claim by paying to Mr. 
Craget $1,500 for the damage they had done and by entering into a 
contract. This contract specified generally that Umpqua Plywood 
Corp. would pay to Mr. Craget 15 cents per thousand for the logs that 
were hauled over Craget’s road. 

The area in which these mining claims are located has been a 
mineral area and has been mined since about 1893; and this area 
has been repeatedly held by the Department of Interior and its land 
commissioners as being mineral. There have been claims by home- 
steaders, There has been a claim by a railroad company that they 
wanted to come in here and take over this land; and on each occasion 
the Department of Interior has said that these are mineral lands 
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and they are not subject to being given to the railroad company or 
being 1¢ Phen aded by others. 

It is convenient, of course, for Umpqua Plywood Corp. and the 
sureau of Land Management, both of whom own perhaps a total 
of 60 million feet of timber much of which has to come out through 
this direction, to use Mr. Craget’s road which he and his partner 
constructed. 

Last year the De partment of Interior, acting through the BLM, 
filed a contest of Mr. Craget’s claims, claiming that these mineral] 
claims were not mineral in character and that he should get off 
of there, out of his cabin and off the property. They charged r 
Craget $150 for the purpose of coming in and protecting himself a 
these hearings that were held here in Roseburg. 

At that meeting the chief mining engineer for the BLM testi- 
fied that he had gone upon these claims and had made samplings of 
ore. The 3 claims constitute approximately 60 acres of land. He 
was there a total of 3 hours and had spent most of the time locating 
the corners of the claim; so, based upon not more than a few minutes, 
he came to the astounding conclusion that there were no minerals upon 
these claims, and so testified. 

At the hearing, mineral-bearing rocks were introduced, bottles of 
gold that are comparable to the ones that I have set before your 
honorable committee; and the he saring officer following this hearing 
came to the conclusion, sitting there as judge, jury, and prosecutor, 
that on 2 of the 3 claims there were no minerals, and that Mr. Craget 
was not entitled to be there as a miner. The third claim, the hearing 
officer found, did have minerals in it. Unfortunately, the road did 
not bisect that particular claim. 

The hearing officer later on told the man who is Mr. Craget’s 
partner on the third claim that, “We are really not dispossessing you 
from your home because, as soon as the decision comes down, you 
can refile. The only thing i is, by that time we will have your road.” 

I have for the committee pictures taken of Mr. Craget on his mine. 
The pictures show portions of this road which was “constructed by 
him. 

If Your Honors please, the Constitution prevents the taking of 
private property without due process of law. If the Bureau of Land 
Management or Umpqua Plywood ep. want this man’s road, let 
them pay for it. It is worth about $7,000. If the Bureau of Land 
Management does not have $7,000 to pay him for this road, let them 
not use his road. 

That, I believe, constitutes the statement of Mr. Craget here. 

I do know and have been informed that the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement has purchased roads from rere Zellerbach, from Robert 
Dollar Co., W eyerhaeuser Timber Co., large corporations. Let them 
purchase this little miner’s road if they will, but do not, by an indirect, 
back-door method, dispossess him of his claims. That is all I have to 
say, Your Honors. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you want my questions directed to you or Mr. 
Craget? You testified ; so I will direct them to you. 

How much has Mr. Craget collected from Umpqua Plywood Corp. 
for the use of the road ? 
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Mr. Druick. He has not collected one single cent, sir. As a matter 
of fact, the contract which was entered into following the damage 
that they did to his property has not been lived up to, and it has been 
necessary that he sue them to make them live up to the terms of their 
own contract. 

Mr. Copurn. What is the status of the lawsuit ? 

Mr. Dimick. The matter is waiting to go on the trial docket. 

Mr. Copurn. When do you expect to go to trial ? 

Mr. Dirck. We expect to go to trial perhaps in February or March. 

Mr. Copurn. Of next year ? 

Mr. Dimick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cosurn. According to your prepared statement, you said that 
the decision of the hearing officer was set aside on appeal, is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Druick. Almost. Following the granting of the decision, we 
moved for a new trial on the ground of newly discovered evidence. 
Actually what happened was that more assays had been made. I will 
hand these to the chairman of the committee, showing that there are 
minerals on these mining claims. 

Mr. Conurn. Where will the hearing on the appeal be held; here 
or in Washington ? 

Mr. Draick. It will be held here, before another hearing officer o 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

Mr. Copurn. What I am getting at, and I think it is quite obvious, 
is that you have not really exhausted your administrative or legal 
remedies yet. 

Dimick. We have not exhausted our administrative remedies, 
but we see the handwriting on the wall. If the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement wants this mining claim and road, it will do so simply by the 
expedient of saying that there are no minerals on it. 

Mr. Cosurn. But you can appeal that further decision to Washing- 
ton, can you not ? 

Mr. Dimick. Yes, to the Secretary of Interior. 

Mr. Cosurn. Have you contacted the Secretary with regard to this 
case ¢ 

Mr. Dimicx. We have written to the Secretary of the Interior. We 
have written to Senator Malone, who has an interest in small miners 
like this. 

Mr. Conurn. What reply did you get from the Secretary of the 
Interior ? 

Mr. Diuicx. The Secretary of Interior said that he would check 
into the matter and would get a report from the local Portland office. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would you introduce that into the record so we will 
have a record of what the Secretary said 

Mr. Draick. I will find it in just a moment and introduce it. 

Mr. Copurn. All right. 

Mr. Dimick. We then received a letter from a Mr. D’Ewart, who 
I believe was a previous Congressman from Montana, who said some- 
thing about this matter. 

Mr. Copurn. Do you have that letter ? 

Mr. Draick. I do not have it with me, but I will be glad to leave it 
here for the record. I will give you what I have here. (Letter not 


supplied. ) 
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Representative Cuuporr. These letters will be made a part of the 
record and these pictures will be made a part of the committee files. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


ROSEBURG, OREG., February 4, 1956. 
Re Leo Craget, indigent miner. 
WILLIAM H. CoBurRN, 
Chief Counsel, Subcommittee on the Legislative Oversight Function, Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, United States Senate, Washington, D. (., 

Dear Mr. Cosurn: Enclosed please find four 8’’ x 10’’ pictures showing Mr. 
Craget, the road he constructed, his mining cabin and the entrance to his 
mine. Also enclosed please find original letter from Secretary McKay dated 
October 6, 1955. 

The letter received from ex-Congressman D’Ewart is, I believe, in the hands 
of Mr. Craget. I have written him regarding this matter but due to the flood 
conditions, ete., that we have been experiencing, I have not yet been able to 
contact him. 

Within the next few days he is scheduled to come to Roseburg in connection 
with a second hearing before the BLM regarding his claims. At that time, I 
will obtain, if possible, an affidavit from his partner to the effect that the hear- 
ings officer suggested that Craget could refile as soon as the decision came 
down. 

It was a great personal privilege to have met you and to have appeared be- 
fore the committee of which you are chief counsel. 

Sincerely, 
Dimick & Rott, 
By D. R. Druicx. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 6, 1955. 
Mr. D. R. DIMIcK, 
Roseburg, Oreg. 

My Dear Mr. Diuick: Reference is had to your letter of September 29, 
1955, in connection with adverse proceedings commenced by the Bureau of 
Land Management against the mining claim now owned by Leo Craget and 
his partner, A. V. Ingman. 

The Director of the Bureau of Land Management informs me that this case 
is identified as Contests 127 and 128, the proceedings of which are pending in 
the Portland, Oreg., office of the Bureau of Land Management. 

In order that a full and complete reply may be made to your letter, the State 
supervisor of the Bureau of Land Management at Portland, Oreg., has been 
requested to prepare a report on this case. As soon as such report is received 
a further reply will be made to you. 


Sincerely yours, 
Doueitas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 6, 1955. 
Mr. D. R. DIMIcK, 
Roseburg, Oreg. 


My Dear Mr. Dimick: Reference is had to your letter of September 29, 1955, 
in connection with adverse proceedings commenced by the Bureau of Land 
Management against the mining claim now owned by Leo Craget and his partner, 
A. V. Ingman. 

The Director of the Bureau of Land Management informs me that this case 
is identified as Contest 127 and 128, the proceedings of which are pending in the 
Portland, Oreg., office of the Bureau of Land Management. 

In order that a full and complete reply may be made to your letter, the State 
Supervisor of the Bureau of Land Management at Portland, Oreg., has been re- 
quested to prepare a report on this case. As soon as such report is received a 
further reply will be made to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Doveitas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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SEPTEMBER 29, 1955. 
Re Leo A. Craget, BLM contests 127 and 128 
Douvetas McKay, 
Secretary of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Doug: A matter has come to my attention in connection with an old 
miner who lives in Douglas County, involving a road across his mining claims in 
the vicinity of Myrtle Creek. It is such a strange situation that I thought you 
would like to know about it personally. 

Leo Craget and his partner, A. V. Ingman, purchased some mining claims 
from the original discoverer about 1932. Since that time, with the exception of 
a few years during the war when Mr. Craget was working in the shipyards, he 
bas lived upon these claims and has worked them. In connection with the devel- 
opment of the claims it was necessary that Mr. Craget and Mr. Ingman con- 
struct a road. This road cost about $7,000 to build and a lot of hard work. 

The BLM has started proceedings to have Mr. Craget thrown off of his mining 
claims in order to get possession of the road for timber hauling purposes. Mr. 
Craget has no objection at all to selling the road to BLM and to making this road 
available to the BLM for the purpose of transporting timber over it. Mr. Craget 
feels, however, that having invested his money and labor in this road that he 
should receive some compensation. It strikes me that our country has become 
great by reason of our doctrine of free enterprise and equal opportunity for all. 
I am greatly alarmed at what the BLM is attempting to do. Instead of reason- 
ably rewarding this man for the development of the road and allowing him to be 
compensated for his initiative and foresightedness, BLM is in the unfortunate 
position of taking advantage of an old and totally disabled miner. 

There is no reason at all why the BLM cannot purchase this road in the same 
manner and under the same conditions that it has purchased roads from wealthy 
business enterprises Such as Crown-Zellerbach Corp., Weyerhauser Timber Co. 
and Long-Bell Lumber Co. Some public hearings were held here in Roseburg 
and I know that many of your friends were dismayed at the attitude of the 
BLM with respect to these mining claims. There is absolutely no question about 
any timber on these claims—there is none. The only issue is whether or not Mr. 
Craget should be entitled to fair compensation for his investments in connection 
with the building of approximately 1 mile of road across his claims. 

It goes without saying, of course, that you have many loyal supporters, not 
only in Douglas County but throughout Oregon, and I feel that if you knew the 
true story as I have related above, you would take the necessary action to 
straighten this matter out and that you would certainly be fair to all concerned. 

We are living in a wonderful country and we are residents of a wonderful 
State. Our people here, be they rich or poor, are sturdy, honest, Christian people 
and are perfectly willing to work and invest their money in good sound projects. 
It just isn’t right to deprive Mr. Craget of his mining claims on the flimsy charge 
that there are no minerals on them. As I said above, there isn’t any question 
about anything except a little compensation for the road. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. R. Drmick. 


—_———_——_ 


RosEsure, OREG., November 2, 1955. 
Re Leo A, Craget 
Senator GrorGE W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MALONE: It is my honor to represent Leo A. Craget, an old 
miner who lives in Douglas County, Oreg., the county seat of which is Roseburg. 
I have learned that you have a deep and keen interest in small, independent 
miners who may be the victims of unjust and oppressive acts by Government 
officials and bureaus. Because of your interest in miners and your knowledge 
into their problems, I sincerely hope that you will be able to come to Roseburg in 
connection with the hearings of the Joint Committee on Federal Timber. Leo 
Craget and his partner, A. V. Ingman, purchased some mining claims from the 
original discoverer about 1932. These mining claims are located on mineral lands 
which have been declared mineral lands by the Bureau of Land Management in 
the Department of the Interior since June 10, 1898. At various times since that 
date the rulings have been affirmed, and as late as December 3, 1918, the land 
commissioner ruled that these lands were mineral in character. 
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Leo Craget and his partner have been developing these claims and have been 
prospecting on them since about 1983. Each year they have done the necessary 
assessment work and have filed their proofs of labor. They have built on their 
claims their ‘“miner’s homes” and are living there now. 

In order to fully develop these claims it was necessary that these miners con- 
struct a road, which they did at an estimated cost of $6,000 to $7,000. Umpqua 
Plywood Corp. and the Bureau of Land Management have in that general area 
valuable stands of timber (there is no timber on these mining claims). It is con- 
venient for the Bureau of Land Management and Umpqua Plywood Corp. to use 
this road in transporting their logs across it. Instead of buying this road or pur- 
chasing an easement over it, the Bureau of Land Management filed a contest 
claim against Leo Craget, claiming that the land was nonmineral in character 
or that sufficient minerals have not been found within the claim to constitute a 
valid discovery. 

It is the intent and purpose of the Bureau of Land Management to kick Leo 
Craget out of his home and off of his claims. The Bureau of Land Management 
is doing this for no other purpose than to gain control of this road without paying 
for it. 

During the war Leo Craget worked in the shipyards and during his absence 
Umpqua Plywood Corp. trespassed upon his claims, did a lot of damage to them, 
and as a result was sued and paid $1,500. At that time, and as part of the settle- 
ment, Umpqua Plywood Corp. entered into a contract with Leo Craget to pay him 
25 cents per thousand for hauling logs over his road. Unquestionably, the action 
now taken by the Bureau of Land Management is the result of pressure from 
Umpqua Plywood Corp. to get rid of this miner. 

The Bureau of Land Management, having filed contests to these claims, con- 
ducted a hearing in Roseburg. The hearing officer (as was to be expected, being 
judge, jury, and prosecutor) found that two of the mining claims were non- 
mineral in character, and that the third claim (not bisected by the road) was a 
valid claim. This astounding decision was made even though Leo Craget intro- 
duced into the hearing bottles of gold, rocks which contained minerals, and many 
assays reporting the presence of minerals. 

When this decision was made, on behalf of Leo Craget I filed a motion for a 
new trial, and attached to the motion an affidavit of Leo Craget. The hearing 
officer then set aside his original decision and granted a new trial. Since that 
time, I have written to the Secretary of the Interior, and have received from 
the Secretary a letter dated October 6, 1955. 

I do sincerely hope that you will read this letter, the motion, the affidavit, letter 
to Douglas McKay and his reply, and I sincerely hope that you will come to 
Roseburg and listen to the testimony of Leo Craget. 

If there was ever a case where a bureau of the Federal Government, and par- 
ticularly the Bureau of Land Management, was trying in an unwarranted manner 
to throw an old miner off of his property, this one is it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dimick & Rott, 
By D. R. Drimick. 


ROSEBURG, OREG., November 9, 1955. 
Re Leo A. Craget—Bureau of Land Management and Umpqua Plywood Corp. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
United States Courthouse, Pioneer Station, 
Portland, Oreg. 


GENTLEMEN: Please be advised that I am the attorney for Leo Craget who 
lives in Douglas County, Oreg. In connection with the hearings which are 
scheduled to be held in Roseburg, we respectfully request the privilege of appear- 
ing before your honorable committee for the purpose of giving testimony rela- 
tive to the mining claims of Mr. Craget and the timber-access road which crosses 
these mining claims. 

We have taken and are prepared to offer into evidence before your committee 
various 8 x 10 pictures and various 8 x 10 photos showing the road in question, 
parts of the mining claims, and the mining cabin of Mr. Craget located on the 
claims. 
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If permitted to appear before your committee, Mr. Craget will be prepared 
to give testimony substantially as set forth in the statement attached hereto and 
made a part of this letter. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dimick & ROLL, 
By D. R. DIMIcK. 


PROPOSED STATEMENT OF LEO A, CRAGET 


Leo Craget lives in a cabin which he constructed on his mining claim located 
on North Mrytle Creek, Douglas County, Oreg. This mining claim was first 
established in 1932 and shortly thereafter was purchased by Mr. Craget and Mr. 
Ingman. Mr. Ingman is now deceased and Mr. Craget is the sole owner of the 
mining claim. 

In order to develop the mining claims it was necessary to construct a road 
from the county road. The distance was approximately three-quarters of a mile. 
This road was constructed by Mr. Ingman and Mr. Craget at an estimated cost 
of approximately $6,000-$7,000. 

At all times since the discovery of this mining claim it has been worked by 
Mr. Craget and he has faithfully each year filed the necessary proofs of labor. 
Mr. Craget has removed from his mining claim gold and has had various assays 
made of other ores. These assays show evidence of valuable ores on these claims. 
During the war years, Mr. Craget worked in the shipyards and upon returning 
to his mining claims found that Umpqua Plywood Corp. had trespassed upon 
these claims and had damaged his mine tunnels, his cabins, the bridge on his road, 
ete. Mr. Craget instituted a lawsuit against Umpqua Plywood Corp. This suit 
was settled by payment to Mr. Craget for the damages done to his property. As 
part of the settlement, Umpqua Plywood entered into a contract wherein it agreed 
to pay to Mr. Craget 25 cents per thousand for logs hauled over his road. 
Umpqua Plywood Corp. has failed and refused to live up to the contract and it 
has been necessary for Mr. Craget to file a second lawsuit to compel Umpqua 
Plywood Corp, to live up to the contract. 

The area where these mining claims are located is a part of a valuable mineral 
area, and has been declared to be a mineral area by the Department of the In- 
terior as early as June 10, 1898. At various times since that date rulings have been 
affirmed by the Land Commissioner of the Burau of Land Management. 

Umpqua Plywood Corp. and the Bureau of Land Management have in that 
general area valuable stands of timber (there is no timber on these mining 
claims). It is convenient for the Bureau of Land Management and Umpqua 
Plywood Corp. to use the Craget road for transporting their logs across it. 
Instead of buying this road or obtaining an easement to cross it, the Bureau of 
Land Management filed a contest claim against Leo Craget claiming the land was 
nonmineral in character or that sufficient minerals have not been found within the 
claim to constitute a valid discovery. 

Obviously, Umpqua Plywood Corp. and the Bureau of Land Management are 
attempting, by an indirect means, to obtain the property of Leo Craget without 
due process of law. 

The Bureau of Land Management, having filed contests to these claims, con- 
ducted a hearing in Roseburg. The hearing officer (as was to be expected, being 
judge, jury, and prosecutor) found that two of the mining claims were nonmineral 
in character and that the third claim (not bisected by the road) was a valid claim. 
This astounding decision was made even though Leo Craget introduced into the 
hearing bottles of gold, rocks which contained minerals, and many assays report- 
ing the presence of minerals. 

After the decision of the hearings officer, a motion for new trial was filed, and 
the decision of the hearings officer was set aside. Letters have been sent to 
Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior and Senator George W. Malone. It is 
the position of Leo Graget that he is entitled to prospect on his mining claims 
without intereference by Umpqua Plywood Corp. and the Bureau of Land 
Management. 


Mr. Cosurn. You are alleging that the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and Umpqua Plywood Corp., as I understand your complaint, 
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have agreed to get possession of this timber access road through what 
you call a back-door method, is that correct ? 

Mr. Dimicx. That is our contention, because, as soon as the sec- 
ond lawsuit was filed, then the contest by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment claiming these mining claims were invalid was processed and 
filed. 

Mr. Cosnurn. What would be the effect of your losing in this con- 
test that the BLM has filed on the pending lawsuit ? 

Mr. Druck. It would have no effect on the present lawsuit, ex- 
cept that, with respect to any further revenue from this road, Mr. 
Craget would be deprived of that. 

Mr. Cosurn. How long would it be necessary for them to wait to 
move Mr. Craget off the property ¢ 

Mr. Draicx. I think he could be moved off under the decision of 
the Bureau of Land Management immediately upon the issuance of 
the decision. The pictures show his home there, and he would be dis- 
possessed from this home that he has built on this property. 

Mr. Cosurn. What would you suggest that this committee do in 
this case ? 

Mr. Drtcx. I feel sure, if you please, that the proper procedure 
would be in some way to enable the Bureau of Land Management to 
purchase bits of roadway here so that this roadway could be opened 
not only to Umpqua Plywood Corp. and the other corporations and 
people who own timber, but could be opened to hauling logs that are 
owned by the Bureau of Land Management. 

Mr. Cosurn. Mr. Chairman, that is the extent of my questioning. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions Mr. Lanigan? 

Mr. Laniean. I have 1 or 2. 

What minerals are the claims based upon ? 

Mr. Druicx. In addition to the gold, which is in the bottles there and 
which represents the gold that was taken this summer during the 
proof of labor—about $100 worth in each bottle—there is iron, ti- 
tanium, silicon, magnesium, cesium, fines lead, zinc, cobalt, copper and 
silt. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you know the value of the minerals that have been 
removed from the claims, more or less, within the 23 years? Has any 
record been kept of that? 

Mr. Drick. No. Unfortunately, miners such as this man nor- 
mally do not keep records. He did, however, support himself during 
the depression years entirely from the sale of gold. 

Mr. Lanican. Is he supporting himself at present from the minerals 
mined upon the claims? 

Mr. Drmicx. No, he is not. He is prospecting the claims, as his 
support, the way he earns his livelihood, Dacia he is 100-percent 
disabled. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. You have been retained as his attorney 
to present his claim not only in the courts but before the Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Doicx. Yes, Congressman, and I have not received a cent of 
fee and I do not expect to receive any. 
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tepresentative Horrman. You are entitled to a great deal of credit. 

Is it your complaint that the regulations are insufficient to permit 
doing justice to this gentleman ? 

Mr. Dimick. Yes, sir; they are. 

Representative Horrman. In what particular respect. would you 
have them changed ? 

Mr. Dimick. I would have them changed so that the Bureau of Land 
Management would come in and compensate him for his road. 

Representative Horrman. You mean you would authorize the local 
man to pay to anyone who has a claim, whatever, in his judgment, 
would be adequate and fair ? 

Mr. Druick. I am not saying it should be in the hands of a local 
man. I have no objection to it being handled in Portland, or Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Representative Horrman. What particular procedure should we 
change now so he may have relief if he is entitled to it? 

Mr. Druicx. I am not familiar with the ramifications of the De- 
partment of the Interior. Perhaps Mr. Craget can answer it. 

Representative Horrman. Of course you understand that, under the 
Constitution, neither the Bureau, the Government, nor the company 
to which you referred has any authority to use his road without com- 
pensation ? You know that, do you not ? 

Mr. Dimtck. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. And youarea skilled lawyer. You prac- 
tice in the local courts. Is there any reason why you cannot present 
that issue to the local courts ? 

Mr. Dimick. Not if the Bureau of Land Management finds by an 
administrative hearing that he is not entitled to be upon these claims. 

Representative Horrman. And they have not so found as yet ¢ 

Mr. Dimick. They found once. 

Representative Horrman. But that decision has been appealed 
from and is still pending, as Mr. Coburn pointed out ? 

Mr. Dimick. Yes, and, as I pointed out, we feel that we are going 
to get the same decision on the next round. 

Representative Horrman. And in anticipation of that you are ask- 
ing the congressional committee to take up your cause and see that 
your client gets adequate and fair compensation if he is entitled to it, 
are you not? 

Mr. Dimick. More than that. 

Representative Horrman. However, you are asking us to do that, 
are you not ? 

Mr. Druck. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Do you not realize that that is, just from 
a practical standpoint, absolutely impossible, that neither the commit- 
tee nor the Congress can consider all individual claims; and hence it is 
that they provided for regulations and then set up the courts? 

Mr. Dimicx. We want to establish more than that in this hearing. 
We want to establish that the Bureau of Land Management in coop- 
eration with this large corporation 

Representative Horrman. In conspiracy with 

Mr. Droick. Yes, if you please—are attempting by a back-door 
method to deprive this man of his constitutional rights. 
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Representative Horrman. You volunteered and I assume have put 
in considerable time and probably some of your own money into ex 
pense items; but you are now asking that, taking over the functions 
which were given to you and the responsibility which you accepted, this 
commitiee and eventually the Congress take action to compensate your 
client. 

Mr. Dimick. We are trying to advise this committee of what, is 
taking place in this area with respect to an access road, and we believe 
that that is a legitimate matter to bring before this committee. 

Representative Horrman. I do not want to belabor the point, Mr. 
Chairman. 

[It appears to me that you are asking us to do something which we 
just cannot do unless you point out some improper regulation of the 
Department or some maladministration or negligence on the part of 
some departmental official. That is what it boils down to. 

Mr. DricKk. I pointed out that the engineer for the BLM spent a 
total of 3 hours, most of which was spent running around the corners 
of these mining claims, and, appraised upon that flimsy evidence, they 
are trying to deprive him of claims that he has had since 1932. 

Representative Horrman. You are now complaining of a decision 
from which you have appealed and which has not yet been decided. I 
suggest that you consult your local Congressman and, if he is worth a 
tinker’s darn, he will get you an answer within, at the most, 2 weeks. 
I am sure he will. You will learn probably that you should first ex- 
haust your present remedies. Have you ever consulted your Congress- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Cracer. Congressman Ellsworth ? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Cracer. I wrote him a letter. 

Representative Horrman. When ? 

Mr. Cracer. Within a year back. 

Representative Horrman. Knowing him as I do, I am satisfied that, 
if your case is presented to him and has merit, he will get you an an- 
swer from the Department forthwith. 

Mr. Cracet. I got an answer and he said that I was justified and 
stuff, but here is the question: They are trying to deny me of my con- 
stitutional rights. 

Representative Horrman. And you are not the only one. 

Mr. Cracer. The United States mining laws, the mining laws of the 
State of Oregon claim I am entitled as a taxpayer to hold a mining 
claim. The BLM is trying to deny me of that constitutional right, and 
they tell us that they will cancel our claims and then we can go back 
and fileon themagain. They want this road. 

Representative Horrman. Surely. As I understand it, since 1950 
the Department has been condemning roads and they can get your 
road that way, but if there is merit in your position, they will pay you 
compensation for it, is that right ? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

Mr. Cracet. All I am asking is compensation and leave me alone so 
I can go ahead and mine. They are interferring. I cannot put in my 
ditch. The Umpqua Plywood Co. is using a ditch that is 40 miles long, 
that the miners used since 1865, and they are using that for a road base 
to haul their logs out, and we cannot get any water through that. 
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Representative Horrman. I am not contending that you are not 
justified in making your claim. I am not contending that you are 
not entitled to what you are asking for. All I am pointing out is that 
the committee itself nor the House has any way, from a practical 
standpoint, of giving you what you want, unless there are special bills 
introduced ; and I do not think you would ever get that through, of 
course. 

Mr. Cracer. No, no. The Congressmen and my Senators can see 
that they live up to the law and give me my constitutional rights to 
hold my mining claims that were located in 1932, which they are 
denying me of. 

Kepresentative Horrman. And first you have to exhaust the ad 
ministrative procedure and that has not been done because the case 
is still pending. 

Mr. Cracer. What right have they got to come in there? 

Representative Horrman. Assuming that they have none, I cannot 
go to work in my home town until I pay the union for the privilege 
of going. I know that they are denying me my constitutional right, 
but what can I do about it? We are all caught in somewhat similar 
situations. But the courts are open to us. 

Mr. Cracer. The law says that I am entitled to a mining claim. 
It is open for mining. 

Representative Horrman. The law says I have a right to work too. 
Do not misunderstand me, please. If I were out here, I hope IL would 
be doing what your counsel is trying to do and be yelling for a jury, 
because they would be with you if you are right. 

Mr. Cracer. All I am asking is my rights to hold a mining claim. 

Representative HorrmMan. I just think you are seeking relief in the 
wrong place; that is all. 

Mr. Dimickx. We deeply appreciate having this opportunity to ap- 
pear here and air our views. We thank the committee for its courteous 
treatment of us. 

Representative Horrman. If you want to write Mr, Ellsworth and 
outline the situation, I will help and I know Mr. Chudoff would. 

Mr. Cracer. All I want to do is advise my Congressman and Sen 
ators of what they are pulling on the little fellow. These claims show 
titanium and all these minerals that they are in demand for. Over 
here at the smelters they are putting in a bunch of furnaces over there 
to take the titanium that they have hit over here now. This shows 
right at the surface, 2 feet down, where I am. 

Representative Horrman. Your statement here is very appealing. 

Representative Cruporr. Senator Neuberger. 

Senator Neveercer. I would like to ask Mr. Dimick a question, if 
I may. 

Are you afraid, Mr. Dimick, that your client may lose his equity In 
his claims because the BLM will decide that there are not sufficient 
minerals to warrant his retaining them? Is that the basis of your 
fears in this situation ? 

Mr. Drauicx. Yes, and we think those fears are well justified too. 

Senator Neusercer. Let me ask this question: Should the BLM 
so decide, you will appeal to the Secretary, will you not / 

Mr. Dimick. Certainly we will. 

Senator Nreusercer. Am I correct or not in my memory that the 
Secretary in some other instances right in this very State overruled 
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the BLM with respect to mineralization on claims, not necessarily 
in the case of a small individual like Mr. Craget, whom you represent, 
but a rather larger mining corporation? Am I correct or not in that 
memory ! 

Mr. Druicx. That is my memory I also have of that, Senator. 

Senator Neusercer. So you do intend then to ask him to perhaps 
apply the same rule to Mr. Craget that he applied to this mining 
corporation in case the BLM rules against Mr. Craget ? 

Mr. Druicx. Yes, that is true. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I can make the 
motion that the officials of the Bureau of Land Management be ques- 
tioned and interviewed by this committee in the case of Mr. Craget 
when we sit in Portland next week and they are available. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not think you have to make a motion. 


I think we will be very happy to hear from them. Do you not think 
so, Mr. Hoffman ? 


Representative Horrman. Surely. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think the staff should be directed to 
see that those gentlemen are present so that we can talk to them about 
this problem. 

I just want to ask a couple of questions. You know, I am from 
the big city and we do not have these problems, and I just want to 
understand what the situation is. 

As I understand it, Mr. Craget has staked certain mineral claims 
and, as a result of his complying with, I presume, the laws of the 
State of Oregon in staking his claims, he has title to these minerals 
where he has staked his claims, is that right ? 

Mr. Druicx. He does not have a legal title. 

Representative Cuuporr. He has an equitable title? 

Mr. Drmicx. Yes, and the privilege of prospecting them and de- 
veloping them. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is under the surface, mineral rights 
under the surface ? 

Mr. Druicr. Yes. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Trees grow on the surface, and there is a 
road here and Mr. Craget needs the road to haul his minerals and the 
plywood company needs the road to haul their lumber ? 

Mr. Dimicx. That is true. 

Representative Cuuporr. Why cannot these two people—and when 
I say “people” I know that the plywood company may be a corpora- 
tion—get together and agree to mutually use this road so that Mr. 
Craget will be happy and the lumber company will be happy? 

Mr. Diuick. They could do that, yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Why do they not do it ? 

Mr. Driuticx. They did, and Sheet the plywood corporation violated 
the very contract it entered into; and then, in order to pull the chest- 
nuts out of the fire of Umpqua Plywood Corp., the BLM filed a con- 
test to dispossess him of his property, including the road, so that 
Umpqua Plywood Corp. and any other person could use the road at 
no cost. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did he block off the road and prevent 
them from using it ? 

Mr. Diick. Certainly. It is his road. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Because they refused to pay 25 cents a 
thousand, or whatever it is, to haul that ? 

Mr. Druick. Yes, 15 cents a thousand. 

Representative Cuuporr. You have an adequate remedy of law in 
that violation, do you not? Can you not go into the court here and get 
an injunction to prevent the ply wood company from using the road 
unless they pay the charge? Back in Pennsylvania we can do that. 

Mr. Dimick. They are not using the road, but at the same time there 
are 60 million feet of timber that is desperately needed in this country 
that is being tied up because they are unable to use the road. 

Representative Cruporr. The Government certainly can condemn 
that land and pay Mr. Craget. 

Mr. Dimickx. They do not need to condemn it. All they need to do 
is pay him for the road. 

Mr. Cracet. And pay me what they owe me. Umpqua Plywood 
Co. owes me about $3,000 or $3,200, without interest, on the stuff that 
they agreed to pay me—they took out 28 million feet and never paid 
me a dime. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have a written contract with them ? 

Mr. Cracer. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are you in litigation ? 

Mr. Dioick. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. The court will decide that. 

Mr. Drutcx. They have filed a plea in abatement, if you please, 
meaning to hold up that lawsuit until such time as the Secretary of the 
Interior has made a decision with respect to this mining case. 

Representative Cuuporr. It is in the hands of the Secretary of In- 
terior ? 

Mr. Druicx. Yes, and I presume within a couple of years we should 
have some sort of decision. In the meantime, the access road to this 
timber is being stopped. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am very sympathetic to your problem, 
but I do not think that we have any jurisdiction over what you want 
to have us do. I want to say this to you, and I think that everybody 
here will agree with me. I ‘think, as a practical matter, that coming 
here will not hurt you inany way. I think you will get a much faster 
decision. Instead of the Bureau of Land Management letting it lie 
around in Washington for 6 months, 9 months, or a year, I think you 
will get a fast decision ; and I am sure that Congressman Ellsworth and 
Senator Neuberger will go to work on that fast decision for you, 

Representative Horrman. What is your agreement with your attor- 
ney? He says he has not had any pay. W That agreement have you 
with him, if any? 

Mr. Cracer. To 

Representative HorrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Cracer. Nothing on this case of my claim. 

Representative Horrman. On the whole thing ! 

Mr. Cracer. He is supposed to get a percentage of what Umpqua 
owes me, you see—that they have not paid me; and the BLM comes 
out there and tells me. 

Representative Horrman. I think you are lucky to get such a good 
attorney. That is all I have. 

Mr. Diminck. I thank the Congressman. 
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Mr. Cracetr. The BLM told me if Umpqua can use this road. | 
said, “When Umpqua pays me what they owe me, I got no objection, 
They can use the road if they compensate me for the use of it and 
keep the road up.” They broke the bridge in and walked off and 
left it and I could not get out for 3 weeks. It cost me $475 to put the 
bridge in. I went to them. They laughed at me. They said, “You 
got nothing to show that we have to fix that bridge.” 

Representative Cuuporr. I think that you ought to tell that to the 
court and jury and I am sure you will get a just verdict. 

We are very glad that you came here and I think that you have 
helped yourself a lot. I do not think any harm will come to you as 
a result of the hearing. 

Mr. Cracer. They stopped us last year from building a ditch so we 
can get the mining this year. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Frank Heath. I think a gentleman 
is going to appear in his place. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES ROGERS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Rocers. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Heath isn’t here today. His 
statement was filed previously—25 copies, I believe. 

Representative Horrman. When was this statement filed ? 

Mr. Rogers. On Monday. 

Representative Horrman. I got it this morning, right now. Thurs- 
day, November 17—Monday was the 14th. 

Representative Cuuporr. I see it is dated November 17, 1955. 


Mr. Rocers. It was filed in Redding on Monday, Congressman. 

Representative Horrman. I got it this morning—three days after 
it was filed. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you want to read Mr. Heath’s state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Rocers. I don’t think it is necessary to read it all, unless the 
chairman directs otherwise. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you want to offer it for the record? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. It will be inserted at this point. 

(Statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK HEATH, REPRESENTING EVANS Propucts Co. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committees, my name is Frank Heath. My 
address is Coos Bay, Oreg. I am the head of the logging and timber operations 
of the Evans Products Co., which has plants in Oregon at Coos Bay and Rose- 
burg. We own. timberlands and are also purchasers of considerable quantities 
of Federal timber from the Bureau of Land Management, the Forest Service and, 
when possible, the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Since some of Evans Products timberlands are located in the Rock Creek area 
of Douglas County, where they are intermingled with O. and C. timberlands 
managed by the BLM, and timberlands of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Douglas 
County Lumber Co., and Umpqua Plywood Co., the committees may be interested 
at least in that subject and I will try to answer any questions which the com- 
mittees may have in mind. However, our attorney, Mr. Rogers, is here in the 
audience and might be better able to discuss that situation with you since he 
has been representing us in dealing with the BLM and the other companies in- 
volved in attempting to straighten the matter out. 

Actually, my primary interest in appearing here is on another subject in which 
the committees are interested—that is, the matter of marketing areas. As the 
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eommittees probably know, there is a good deal of difference of opinion among 
forest products companies on whether they should be retained. My own personal 
view, not necessarily that of my company, is that when there are no restrictions 
around the right to bid for public timber, the public gets more money’s worth 
{ refer not so much to the sometimes higher price which would result but the 
fact that you will get greater utilization from the timber cut if the bidders are 
unlimited. The successful bidder will be the one who can bid the highest price 
for your stumpage and make money at it. And that, of course, means more man 
hours of employment per thousand feed of logs used, since the higher the utiliza 
tion the more employment, naturally. 

The matter after all is one of economics, and economies will handle it much 
better than arbitrary lines drawn on a map. The mill nearest the timber is going 
to have an advantage, marketing areas or no marketing areas; if it loses out on a 
public timber bid to a mill farther away, that means either that the nearer mill 
doesn’t want it very badly or that the operator farther away is doing a much 
better job of utilization. If a mill is doing a better job of utilization and can 
bid the timber away from the closer mill which isn’t doing much with the timber, 
the public is getting a better run for its money in the long run than restricting 
the sale to the mill which is doing the least with this forest resource. 

That is about all I have to say on the subject of marketing areas. They have 
hampered our ability to buy O. and C. timber in a few cases, and I think, from 

y experience, they have hindered the salvage of our blowdown and beetle-killed 
timber, which has been such a problem in the Douglas-fir area. 

Also, it does seem to me silly to put a boundary line around the sale of O. and C 
timber and yet let the Forest Service timber right next to it go any place the bid 
der can take it. As the thing now stands, I can bid on Forest Service or Indian 
timber any place I want to and can bring it to the mill to manufacture at a profit, 
but I am restricted on where I can bid even for salvage timber"on O. and C. lands 
it just doesn’t seem to make sense to me that there should be two different rules 
of this kind for public timber, depending on which department happens to 
manage it. 


Representative Cuuporr. All right, will you highlight it a little bit, 


and we may ask you some questions. 

Mr. Rocrrs. Yes. All I want to do is point out, as Mr. Heath says, 
is that the Evans Products Co. is one of the intermingled landowners 
in the Rock Creek area in this country, in case there are any questions 
that the committee or staff might have on that problem. 

Second, his statement concerns, primarily, marketing areas, and in- 
volves only his personal views, not necessarily those of his company, 
and I think rather than doing anything else I will read only one 
paragraph, which is the meat of the coconut, as it were. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you tell us from what page you are 
reading ? 

Mr. Rogers. Page 2, the last full paragraph. 

He says the matter, after all, is one of economics, and economics 
will handle it much better than arbitrary lines drawn on a map. The 
mill nearest the timber is going to have an advantage, marketing 
areas or no marketing areas; if it loses out on a public timber bid 
to a mill farther away, that either means that the nearer mill doesn’t 
want it very badly or that the operator farther away is doing a much 
better job of utilization. 

If a mill is doing a better job of utilization and can bid the timber 
away from the closer mill which isn’t doing much with the timber, 
the public i is getting a better run for its money in the long run than 
restricting the sale to the mill which is doing the least with this forest 
resource. 

That is about the gist of it, Mr. Chairman. I think there is no use 
going further. If there are any questions on the Rock Creek area 
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which might occur to someone—it may be that the committee is not 
familiar with that, and if not, we will let it go—lI will be glad to 
answer those, or anything on the marketing area statement. 

Mr. Cosurn. We haven’t heard any testimony as to what you re- 
ferred to as the Rock Creek area, so I don’t have any questions 
on that. 

Mr. Rogers. All right. 

Mr. Conurn. As I take it, this statement of Mr. Heath’s reflects his 
own personal point of view ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Conurn. And not that of his company ? 

Mr. Roarrs. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Cosurn. Does that mean that his company is for marketing 
area restrictions ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. “His company” is a rather broad statement, and I 
think probably his company in times past in conjunction with other 
operators in that area has taken the position that they would support 
the present marketing area boundaries. 

Mr. Cosurn. Boundary ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. That is right, and I think support the principle of 
marketing areas. Actually, the Evans Products Co. is neither hurt 
nor helped very much by them, but when you are in an area you some- 
times don’t like to hurt your other fellow men in that areg 

Mr. Cosurn. Where are the Evans Products mills located as to 
marketing areas? 

Mr. Rogers. One of them is in Coos Bay in the South Coast mar- 
keting area, and the other one is just north of Roseburg. 

Mr. Cozsurn. So there is a conflict of interest there? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. Cozurn. As I take it , you are just testifying for Mr. Heath and 
you are not testifying as to your own personal v iews? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cxuporr. Mr. Lanigan? 

Mr. Lanican. We had some testimony, I believe it was yesterday, 
to the effect that it isn’t always a matier of better utilization that 
enables one mill to outbid another, but that sometimes the fact that 
one mill owns some timber of its own which is bought at a lower price 
and can utilize that, and pay capital gain tax on its timber rather 
than income if prices go up, ‘iat to encourage timber-owning com- 
panies to overbid. Have you had any experience which indicates that 
that might be the case ? 

Mr. Rocers. I don’t think, Mr. Lanigan, there is any substantial 
proof of that at all. The factors involved in overbidding are numer- 
ous, but I don’t think that has much to do with it. None of the clients 
that we represent that I have asked about it at all has suggested there 
is any such feature in it whatever. 

There are a lot of reasons for overbidding today, but that is not one 
of them I am sure. 

Mr. Lanican. Without getting down to specific clients, because I 
think that would probably ‘be i improper, could you say that as a mat- 
ter of fact some of the companies that do own timber use these current 
prices in computing their timber values and take advantages of the 

-apital gains aspect ? 
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Mr. Roerrs. I would think any company of any substance at all 
that used any of these frantic bids as evidence of value for that pur- 
pose would have, to use the idiom, holes in their head. I don’t think 
there is any evidence that any of them have done so. 

Mr. Lanican. But they do use the general level of bids? 

Mr. Rogers. I suppose. Actually, so far as this marketing area bus- 
iness is concerned, there is little difference in the flow of timber, I 
think, in an area such as this between the BLM timber and the Forest 
Service timber. I think if you had an analysis of the flow you would 
find that normally speaking, the mill nearest the timber is going to get 
it. He hasan advantage. ‘The proof of that, L think, is your national 
forest timber. 

Mr. Lanigan. I think you may have answered some other question 
than the one I asked. Would you read the last question, please 

(Record read by the reporter as above recorded. ) 

Mr. Rocrrs. I was trying to get back to the marketing area thing 
which was what Mr. Heath was talking about. 

Mr. Lanican. What I asked was do the companies take advantage 
of the general high level of timber bids in computing the value of their 
privately owned timber as they utilize it and hence take advantage of 
a capital gain ? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Lanigan, the factors involved in appraising the 
real worth of timber are many, indeed, and I in one given case or 
another don’t know what. I suppose they take all factors into account. 

Mr. Laniean. They take that into account among other factors; is 
that your answer ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. I suppose. I don’t know. Of course, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has something to say about that, too, in the long run, 
as to what factors you do take and what the results are going to be. 

Mr. Laniean. 1 think the Bureau of Internal Revenue keeps a 
pretty close track of what is going on. 

Mr. Rogers. I am sure they do. 

Mr. Lanican. One claim that was made, and was made by Mr. 
Heath, is that the higher price results in greater utilization of timber, 
and it probably does have some influence; but I wonder where you 
have the intense demand for timber products that you have sida, 
wouldn’t you have increased utilization even without ising prices ? 

Mr. Rocers. You are getting off in a vacuum. All I know is what 
has actually happened, Mr. Lanigan. I know of my own knowledge 
of about 17 veneer or plywood mills going in this area right near, the 
basis for which is that they want to put themselves in a better com- 
petitive position for public timber. We have twice to three times the 
installed mill capacity in this area that we have timber to supply it, 
and that means that unless you are going to put yourself in the posi- 
tion where you aren’t just putting out boards and dimensions but you 
are utilizing further the tree, you are going to be left behind in days 
to come in bidding for public timber. ‘That is the real impulsion for it- 

Mr. Lanigan. That is all I have. 


Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neupercer. Is it not true that under the existing law the 
Secretary of the Interior has the authority to lift or leave in force these 
marketing areas of which you have spoken ? 
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Mr. Rocers. Yes. If you assume that he ever had power to put in 
a marketing area in the first place, he has the power, yes, to either 
alter or lift them or leave them where they are at his discretion. 

Senator Neusercer. Has Mr. Heath ever suggested to the Secret tary 
that he lift, or revoke, or change any of these marketing areas? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Heath hasn’t, but there are others that have. Clat- 
sop County has, for example. 

Senator Nevsercer. Do you believe that that authority should be 
left in the Secretary as it is at present, or it should be c hanged by law? 

Mr. Rogers. I think any discretionary authority of any Federal ad- 
ministrative agency to set up either marketing areas or Federal units 
should be removed by the Congress. I think ‘there should be amend- 
ments to two statutes. 

Senator Neupercer. Are you opposed to allowing certain local mills 
or plants to have “priority” or “preference,” or whatever term you 
want to use, in the obtaining of timber that grows in that area? Do 
you think that is an unsound practice ? 

Mr. Rocers. I do, Senator. 

Senator Neupercer. How do you feel about other similar practices 
which allow local preference, such as I think in the Oregon State law— 
and I believe in California and Washington, if I am not mistaken; but 
I am not as certain about that—that when local firms, let us say, bid 
on certain State projects or construction enterprises they are allowed 
a competitive advantage under competitive bidding over those from 
other States? Do you think such local advantages as that should be 
allowed to continue ? 

Mr. Rocers. I don’t know how Mr. Heath would answer that one 
and I am going to be talking about this further in Portland, I as- 
sume, but generally speaking you have a different problem, it seems to 
me, in the administration of the public timber than you have in that 
one. Youcan take this a long waysaway. You can take it finally to 
tariff laws and protective tariffs of one kind and another. I don’t 
know where you break the line. 

However, I think in the administration of public timber, what you 
are after at least from this year 1955 and onward, is to get the most 
man-hours of employment for example, out of the thousand feet: of 
logs input intoa mill. It seems to me that you subsidize some lack of 
incentive if you give a mill a preference. 

Senator Neusercer. You introduced the tariff limit. Let us go 
ahead and do it. Suppose a mill in the Philippines that had a good 
deal less expensive labor hired to operate that mill could bid on certain 
timber in the Roseburg area or the Coos Bay area. Would you think 
that no marketing area restriction should apply against them? 

Mr. Rocers. I don’t think we would then have the question of em- 
ployment per thousand feet of logs in the United States anywhere. 

Senator Neupercer. The tariff would not enter into that, would it? 

Mr. Rogers. No,no. You have a lot of trouble with some questions 
like that, where it gets the highest use. So long as it is in the posses- 
sion of the United States you might break it off somewhere. I don’t 
know. 

Senator Nevnercer. If there were no marketing area you agree with 
me that it would be oy Snare and economically possible, let us say, 
for some mill in the Philippines to come into Roseburg and take logs 
to be processed in the Philippines ? 
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Mr. Rogers. I don’t know whether they can take Forest Service 
timber or not. There is no marketing area applicable to Forest Serv- 
ice timber, but that hasn’t been done with it at least. 

Senator Neupercer. Up in Alaska is it not true that some very 
large Japanese investors are moving to bid or to process pulp timber 
in the Tongass National Forest ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. They are going to put up a pulp mill as I understand it. 

Senator Neupercer. Again I get back to this: That if there are no 
marketing area restrictions there is no geographical limit to where 
the logs can be taken from the Roseburg area, or the Eugene area, or 
any other place to be processed 

Mr. Rocrers. Just so, that is right. But, as I say, it is true with the 
Forest Service that there are no such, and they don’t seem to have 
drained this area too badly. 

Senator NeuBperGER. Of course, is it not true that the various sus- 
tained yield units that the Forest Service set up act in some measure 
as marketing areas of their own, not perhaps in the same sense, but 
somewhat parallel ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. I don’t think so. They have only set up one coopera- 
tive agreement and I think there are five federal units. Other than 
that there is nothing. 

Senator Neupercer. But is there not a difference between sustained 
yield units and a cooperative agreement to which you refer ? 

Mr. Rocrrs. That ismght. There is only one cooperat ive agreement, 
up in the State of Washington as you know, but I don’t know what 
there would be about a sustained yield unit of Forest Service timber 
that would operate except in those five Federal units. 

Senator Nevsercer. 1 am informed here by a note—this is not to 
my personal knowledge—that cedar is exported to Japan from Coos 
Bay. How do you feel about that ? 

Mr. Rocers. Senator, on that Japanese or any other export situation, 
the Congress has some trouble. some problems. The Japanese are go- 
ing to have to live somehow or other and you are either going to ex- 
port money and credit or you may export the things they can work 
on to make a living. 

Senator Neuspercer. You need not talk to me about that. I sup- 
ported the President’s reciprocal trade program on 7 or 8 or 9 
different rollealls, but this is not exactly the same thing. A cedar log 
exported from Coos Bay to be processed is not a question of reciproc al 
trade, such as the Japanese sending in some product to be sold here. 

Mr. Rocers. There are going to be some Japanese work on them. 

Senator NEuBERGER. Still it 1s not the same question. 

Mr. Roerrs. Reciprocal trade agreements and that are not the same 
question, but the fact still is that you are either going to let the Chinese 
support the Japanese or you are going to do it yourself some way or 
other. 

Senator Neupercer. I agree they have to sell some products here or 
do it to the Red Chinese or starve. We agree on that. 

Mr. Rogers. Or else you are going to have to send them some raw 
materials to work on. 

Senator Neusercer. I just wanted to make clear it was not quite 
the same as the 1 reciproc ‘al trade program. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

Representative Horrman. Talking about reciprocal trade agree- 
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ments and certain other policies, did I understand you to say that we 
would either have to give the Japanese the raw material or give them 
the money and the know ledge of how to support themselves ¢ 

Mr. Rocers. That is one of the troublesome problems the Congress 
is always faced with. You know much better than I. But 7f you are 
going to keep them, say, out of the Communist orbit, you are going 
to have to give them a means to make a living somehow or other. 

Representative Horrman. We have gotten along for some one-hun 
dred-sixty-odd years in this country without taking on the burden 
of supporting all the Chinese, and the Indi: ins, and the Japs. We 
got along fairly well up to that time, say along in the thirties. 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Just why has it become necessary all : 
once for the American taxpayer and logger out here, and the manu- 
facturer of timber, to take on that burden of supporting something 
like 2 billion people? 

Mr. Rocers. That is one reason I am glad I am not in the Con- 
gress, Congressman. 

Representative Horrman. You said, as I got you, that there was 
more capacity to convert the raw product, the timber, into marketab!] 
materials than there was available timber ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. There is no way of solving that, is 
there ? 

Mr. Rocers. Somebody is going to get hurt. 

Representative Horrman. Naturally the people out here, being 
enterprising, when they saw a chance to make a profit because the 
pa of manufactured timber products had gone up they went in the 
yusiness. Maybe too many of them got in. It is no different from 
our problem, perhaps, in Michigan 

I can illustrate it this way: In or der to keep all the industrial work- 
ers in Detroit fully employed, or on the annual guaranteed wage, 
which may be preferable, if it will work, the rest of us have to buy 
automobiles and build roads; and we will run out of money to build 
the roads and so it is a terrible situation in Detroit. Some of those 
fellows have to shorten their hours and lessen their weekly paychecks. 
Do you know any way out of that one? 

Mr. Roaers. I don’t. 

Representative Horrman. I am trying to get help for my own dis- 
trict community. 

It would help if you would buy more cars out here, and I suppose 
your answer is, if you could open up this timber maybe you would 
make more money, and maybe you could then buy more cars. 

Mr. Rogers. Here is the only point, Mr. Hoffman: There is too much 
installed capacity for the timber we have left. 

Representative Horrman. Will we have too many automobile fac- 
tories, producing better than 8 million automobiles a year, for the 
roads that we have ? 

Mr. Rocers. Maybe we can reason by analogy from what I am about 
to say. I don’t know. There are going to be a lot of mills that are 
going to close because of that fact. It is just an inescapable economic 
fact. The point is whether they are going to close because they run 
out of timber that is available to them and they can bid on, but they 
can’t either bid high enough or don’t want it; or whether they are 
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going to close, as this fellow down in Medford was talking to you 
about, because somebody draws an arbitrary line on a map. It is the 
difference in the way you close that is important. It makes you awful 
mad if you have to close a mill because you haven’t got enough timber. 

Representative Horrman. When it is over the ro: id. 

Mr. Rocers. When it is right over the road and you can bid for it, 
except somebody back in W ashington draws a line. 

Representative Horrman. That is back in the market restrictions? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And which were established in the previ- 
ous two administrations and which the present administration is try- 
ing to correct. Did you know that the Secretary now was publishing 
in the Federal Register, and that he is determined to proceed in an 
orderly, legal way to change these regulations ¢ 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. You knew that? 

Mr. Rocers. I knew it was in progress. I didn’t know it was here. 

Representative Horrman. I assume that he cannot get it all at once 
and right away. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. I would say that these hearings have 
probably accelerated that trend. 

Representative Horrman. I hope it will crystallize the opinions. 
The regulations were made in the first place because the local people 
out here wanted them. Now circumstances call for a change in the 
regulations, and the Secretary is trying to do it in the regular, estab- 
lished, orderly way, and it is not fast enough to suit you. That is all; 
is it not ? 

Mr. Rogers. It has been pretty slow, I will admit that. 

Representative Horrman. And there is a little kicking that he is 
trying to make the change at all. 

‘Mr. Rocers. Sure. You can get arguments on any side of this 
thing; all five sides of it. 

Representative Cuvporr. I just want to ask you one question. I 
cannot understand why it takes so long to change these regulations. 
Is there any reason, if they really want to do it, they could not sit 
down and get it over in a week or 2, or 3 weeks or a month; or would 
they have to have public hearings? 

Mr. Rogers. It takes a long time, as you know being in politics, 
either directly or indirectly when you have so many arguments. 
Somebody is going to have to decide some facts and as you will find 
out probably before today and tomorrow is over, there is just a welter 
of arguments on this problem. Before you get through all those you 
may take quite a little while to decide who is s right and who is wrong. 
I think, personally, that Congress ought to do it. 

Representative Cuuporr. I agree that some of these questions have 
five sides to them or more, but nevertheless, regardless of whether the 
regulations are changed or not somebody is not going to like it. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. You are not going to be able to keep ev- 
erybody out here happy. 

Mr. Rocers. No. 

Representative Cuvporr. Somebody who is hurt now may benefit 
under the new regulations and somebody who is benefiting under the 
old regulations may get hurt under the future regulations. 
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Mr. Rocers. I personally would rather have the Department have 
no power to make regulations on this subject because as long as they 
have that discretionary power you don’t know where you are when 
you invest in a mill some place. 

Representative Cuuporr. The obvious answer is to be able to do the 
most good for the greatest number of people and, of course, some 
people are going to suffer. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes; that is right. And I think you let the laws of 
economics do it for you. 

Representative Horrman. The fellows that are out are always com- 
plaining about the fellows who are in, and the fellows who are in are 
always complaining about the fellows who are out. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. The fellow who is in is raising the dickens be- 
cause maybe he will be out next week. 

Senator Neupercer. Did you say next week or next year? 

Mr. Rogers. I am speaking theoretically, Senator. 

Senator Neveercer. I just wanted the chronology accurate. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Thank you. 

Representative Horrman. Of course, this is just laying the founda- 
tion to get them out next year. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. Herman Pfeiffer here? Would 
you come forward, please, Mr. Pfeiffer ? 

Would you please identify yourself for the reporter and the com- 
mittee ‘ 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN K. PFEIFFER, OWNER, PFEIFFER-WIN- 
GARD LUMBER C0., INC., YONCALLA, OREG. 


Mr. Prerirrer. I am Herman Pfeiffer, owner of Pfeiffer-Wingard 
Lumber Co.. Yonealla. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Prerrrer. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Preirrer. My mill turns out studs and operates almost entirely 
on salvage logs. ‘This being the case, I naturally am very much in- 
terested in the Federal Government's policies pertaining to salvage 
timber and logs. Every logging operation in this region produces 
slash which must under State law be disposed of by burning. 

The initial logging of a timber stand practically always leaves a 
sufficient amount of merchantable logs so that they can economically 
be recovered. It is a terrific waste of our natural resources to burn 
this material before a recovery can be made. We who are dependent 
on salvage logs and timber are keenly interested in obtaining addi- 
tional material so that we may remain in business. 

I have a specific proposal to meet this situation. I understand 
that most BLM timber appraisals allow the purchaser a definite 
amount of money in each contract to cover the cost of slash disposal. 
This ranges from 20 to 40 cents per thousand board feet. My pro- 
posal is that this allowance should not be given in the appraisal of the 
initial timber sale where the volume exceeds a half million board feet. 
I propose that this allowance, instead, be set aside in a slash fund, 
derived from the proceeds of the initial sale. 

Immediately upon the completion of logging, the initial purchaser 
should be relieved of his responsibility of the contract. Now the re- 
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mainder should be put up for sale, carrying with it the obligation 
of the slash disposal. Inasmuch as the value of the timber has been 
recovered in the initial sale, and as it is extremely difficult to ascertain 
the volume and worth of material left, a token value could be placed 
asa base for bidding in lieu of a reappraisal. The secondary purchaser 
should then we awarded the slash fund set up from the initial sale. 
It then would be the duty of this secondary purchaser to undertake 
the full responsibility of the area, to obtain whatever salv: ige he deems 
a“ ‘ally feasible to log, and to adequately dispose of the slash. 

A salvage logger can pick up with his smaller equipment, logs that 
are not economically palatable for the larger operators. The adop- 
tion of such a policy would, in addition to reduci ing an abominable 
waste, help keep mills such as mine going, and also provide additional 
revenue for the Government. (See p. 1395 for BLM reply.) 

I am a graduate forester. For several years prior to the building 
and operation of my mill, I was active as an independent pr ivate timber 
cruiser. Hence I believe I am qualified to make the following com- 
ments. 

In discussion with BLM foresters I have been made aware that they 
are under pressure to get the annual quota of timber on the market 
and to adequately attend to the other phases of management with 
the personnel available. I question whether the most effective use 
of manpower is made. 

Several years ago the BLM adopted the policy of making 100 per- 
cent cruises for all sales. It takes from 3 to 10 times as long as the 
formerly used 20 or 40 percent cruises, and the results are no more 
accurate. Going back to the percentage method of cruising would 
permit the use of a smaller number of experienced men for this duty. 
It would liberate manpower for other vitally needed work. 

These cruisers are professionally trained foresters; they have studied 
statistical analysis; they know how to arrive at a statistically accurate 
estimate of the timber on any tract without the necessity of looking at 

each tree individually. In contrast to the present BLM practice, com- 
mercial estimates are almost always based on percentage cruises. 

In these days of highly competitive bidding, the Government esti- 
mate is used as a starting point from which the bidding begins. The 
operators bidding on the timber have for their own purposes ascer- 
tained the volume they can recover and the value of the timber to 
them. Consequently, if the Government estimate should be in slight 
error, it would have little effect on the end result. 

I wish to say that I have appreciated the opportunity to make my 
suggestions, and I hope that they may help in the formulation of better 
forest practices. 

Mr. Copurn. Mr. Pfeiffer, you are a graduate forester ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. As I get the gist of your statement, you want the Gov- 
ernment to sell its timber again if possible before burning the slash ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Copurn. When the volume in a sale is computed does the Gov- 
ernment figure the volume that should be removed ¢ 

Mr, Prerrrer. The volume is cruised of the entire stand with the 
view in mind of taking off everything that is economically feasible. 

Mr. Cosurn. That should be removed ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. That is right. 
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Mr. Cosurn. As I understand it, and I am no professional forester, 
but I have been told this: That in the Forest Service contract there is 
language which defines the minimum log as to length and diameter, 
percentage of wound wood that must be removed; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. What are the BLM contractual requirements? Do 
they have any similar to that ? 

Mr. Preirrer. No; except in the case of an area that is being clear 
cut; there is some stipulation sometimes on that where you have to 
cut all of the standing trees to make room for a new crop of timber. 

Mr. Copurn. However, as a general rule, there are no such require- 
ments, is that correct ? 

Mr. Prerrrer. No, not that I know of. 

Mr. Cosurn. If the BLM doesn’t have any such requirements and it 
bases its cruise on what they call average figures, is it unusual to find 
that the estimate that they make would coincide with the actual volume 
removed? I will repeat that. 

If they don’t set out in their contract any such requirement as the 
Forest Service does, then the BLM bases its cruise figures on an aver- 
age figure basis ? 

Mr. Prerrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is it unusual for their estimate to coincide precisely 
with the actual volume removed ? 

Mr. Preirrer. It can happen. 

Mr. Cosurn. It can happen? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Very often ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. No; not exactly, because an estimate is not a science. 
It isan art. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would you say when it does coincide it would be the 
exception rather than the general rule? 

Mr. Preirrer. Yes. 

Mr. Cosnurn. Would you say that if there is an equal chance for 
everyone, say, to bid on a lump sum type of BLM sale, what the value 
in cruising itis? What is the real value in cruising it? ? 

Mr. Prerrrer. As far as the BLM is concerned, I believe the value 
in cruising is to set a base price from which the bidding i is to begin. 

Mr. Copurn. Aren’t they also interested in knowing what the vol- 
ume is? 

Mr. Prerrrer. The volume, yes; on their sustained yield program 
they have to know that. 

Mr. Conurn. If, as you have testified, it is pretty much of an excep- 
tion when the volume that they estimate coincides with the actual cut? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Then what is the value in taking up the time of these 
people who have other duties to perform in making this cruise of 
theirs? Do-yousee any real value in it? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Conurn. Ona lump-sum sale? 

Mr. Preirrer. It would be very difficult to find a starting point where 
the bidding should begin and in the event of a sale where there would 
only be one bid, then it would be very necessary to have that. 

Mr. Cosurn. I am talking about competitive bidding now. 

Mr. Preirrer. In competitive bidding there may be only one bidder. 
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Mr. Cosurn. All right. However, let us take the situation where 
there are 3 or 4 bidders, Isn’t it your practice to go in and check 
against BLM estimate ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. And what has been your experience as to your figures 
and the BLM figures ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. We vary. 

Mr. Copurn. Which way ? 

Mr. Preirrer. Either way. 

Mr. Copurn. Would it be lower most of the time? 

Mr. Pretrrer. The BLM figures most generally would be lower. 

Mr. Cosurn. Than your figures ? 

Mr. Prerrrer. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. That isall. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan? 

Mr. Lanigan. Do you scale the logs you take from a BLM sale 
either at your mill or on the way to the mill so that you can tell by 
scaling how much timber you have off of that particular sale? 

Mr. Preirrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanigan. You maintain a segregated scale for each sale; 
that right ? 

Mr. Prerrrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Laniaan. I think you stated that when you check cruise a BLM 
sale usually your check cruise figures are higher than the BLM 
estimate. 

Mr. Prerrrer. Yes, sir; asa general rule. 

Mr. Lanican. Your scale indicates the same tendency that you 
usually scale higher than the BLM estimate? 

Mr. Prerrrer. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Lanican. Asa general rule? 

Mr. Preirrer. Yes. I would like to qualify this. There are dif- 
ferent utilization practices. Most generally a larger operator will 
leave more material in the woods and he might have better utilization 
practices in his plant, but in the woods with his larger equipment he 
will leave a greater amount of material that could be recovered. The 
smaller operator can go in and he will gain a greater volume from 
a given tract of timber than the larger operator. This is a generality. 

Mr. Laniean. Even though you are not required to take out certain 
old trees and snags, or whatever they are called, you take them out 
because you have the equipment to do it, and you can use them in 
your mill ? 

Mr. Pretrrer. Yes. 

Mr. Laniean. You classify yourself as a smaller operator 

Mr. Prerrrer. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Lanican. What is the annual capacity of your mill? 

Mr. Prerrrer. About 8 million feet. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger? 

Senator Neunercer. Because I am not a technical, trained forester, 
it is obvious, Mr. Chairman, I cannot comment on the value of this 
statement intrinsically, but I certainly want to commend Mr. Pfeiffer 
for coming to the committee with some very constructive suggestions 
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which can be analyzed later on. I think this kind of testimony, that 
ean be studied and scrutinized, is very helpful. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. 

Mr. Preirrer. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Paulus McKee. 

Mr. McKee, would you please identify yourself for the reporter and 
for the committee ? 


STATEMENT OF PAULUS F. McKEE, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, 
TRICO TIMBER CO., DILLARD, OREG. 


Mr. McKee. I am Paulus McKee. I am representing the integrated 
operations of our company, which include the Trico Timber Co., Pa 
cific Plywood, Forest Veneer, and. Perkins Veneer, all of which are 
located within a 15-mile radius of Roseburg. In addition, I am repre- 
senting Pat Veneer, our recently installed veneer plant, located some 
100 miles west of Redding. 

By way of information, I will tell you that our combined total cut 
is 45 million to 50 million feet of logs annually. 

I would like to take just a moment at this point to welcome the 
Senator and Congressmen and the ladies and gentlemen who have so 
kindly given up their time to appear here to hear our story. I am 
sure you are going to soon realize from the size of this audience and 
from the enthusiasm of the testimony you are going to receive, that 
you have at last truly reached the very heart of the timber empire of 
this Nation. 

I could speak quite at length. As a matter of fact, I could, to put 
it in your terminology, filibuster you gentlemen to become not only 
stanch citizens but true taxpayers of our community, but I am going 
to quickly hurry through what I have to present, and I am going to 
attempt, to the best of my ability, to answer your questions. 

Oregon has been my home. My father came West with the rail 
roads, then entered the lumbering business, being connected in man- 
agement capacities in different companies. I was raised in southern 
Oregon, and as a boy I rubbed shoulders from forest officials to your 
smokechasers, your lookout men, your district supervisors. 

I became interested in plywood upon completion of a science course 
at, the University of Oregon in 1941. There were no oy pportunities 
in those days to get yourself a good job or go out and start : a coopera- 
tive ply plant. T started by working on the log pond and I fell in 
like ever ybody else. 

In 1948 I had the position of assistant superintendent of Spring- 
field Plywood Corp., having been there steadily since 1941 except for 
2 years in the Air Force. It was my privilege to work there when 
that company was owned by a large Washington plywood concern. 
It was later sold to Weyerhaeuser and I continued in their employ; 
then that was sold to Georgia-Pacific and I continued with them. All 
of these names I am quite sure all of you gentlemen are familiar with, 
being some of the largest if not the largest timber concerns in the 
Nation tod: ay. 

I wished to enlarge my abilities and information. It is difficult to 
do in a large concern. At that time in Springfield we employed some 
450 to 500 laborers. During my time at Springfield Plywood as a 
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workman I became president of the union. I say that because I want 
to 1 sees: out that my views are not restricted to those of an operator 
or a capitalist or the so-called big wheels. 

ie 1948 I left Eugene and went to Klamath Falls so I could gain 
experie nce with ponderosa pine, your Indian timber, and operated 
there as assistant plant manager. In 1949 the company L was with, 
which was an eastern concern, transferred me to a new plant in 
northern California, where I was the manager of that operation. 
That plant was a very poorly oper ating plywood plant. It was re- 
built and put into successful oper ation, 

In 1950 I returned to Eugene and aided in the modifications and 
the remodeling of a plywood plant there, and at the same time com- 
muting by car and by plane at Gold Beach, Oreg., where we built a 
complete veneer plant that is in operation today. 

Thus, I gained quite a bit of experience in northern California, 
eastern Oregon, western Oregon; and again wanting to return to work- 
ing for a large concern, through a very dear friend of mine, who 
taught me practically everything I have learned in plywood and 
lumbering, I had the opportunity to go as assistant superintendent 
for Edward Hines Lumber Co., where a complete plywood plant 
costing some $1.5 million was constructed. I enjoyed that very much, 
but I found I was a rugged individual, so I bought a planing mill 
and bought and sold lumber and operated that. 

In 1952, I sold a planing mill and joined with my present employers. 
I now hold the capacity of assistant general manager. I am also a 
stockholder in our various corporations. 

You gentlemen undoubtedly have been given facts and figures and 
statistics, volume upon volume, and probably that has been overem- 
phasized. So I would like to follow my outline, which was sent to 
your able counsel on November 10, and speak to you of the importance 
of timber merchandising. 

Like any vital commodity, whether it be air or water or oil, supply 
means life, shortage means trouble, and none means death. In es- 
sence, that is the simple story of the timber industry. If you have it 
you operate; if you don’t have it you cease operations. 

I would liken you gentlemen to a board of directors of the largest 
merchandiser of timber in the United States. You are the General 
Motors and the Standard Oil of timber. Unfortunately, gentlemen, 
right there the similarity ends. 

You have able foresters, you have able statistic gatherers, you have 
a lot of information. But you lack a realistic sales program. You are 
going to have to introduce, and introduce quickly, modern merchan- 
dising methods. 

One thing I would like to point out that you should be doing, is 
clearly establish your sales area. I have talked to many of my com- 
petitors and had them say, “Well, I drove up the road but T really 
didn’t know where it was and I didn’t have a lot of time.” Just a 
sign that points the way. A lot of them are woodsmen, but it takes 
time to go out here. We have equipment and expensive men on 
salaries. 

Let us clearly define where this is. Most of all, gentlemen, let us 
put down the boundary lines so you know what you are buying. You 
go up there, and the present method of putting small aluminum tags 
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on trees—I have stood in timber areas with 5 able foresters and hunted 
for 15 minutes to find where the next marker was. I ask you sincerely: 
How can anyone come back without a lot of effort and give you an 
intelligent bid on a piece of timber when they don’t even know the 
area ¢ 

The next point is road location. Many of your timber sales re- 
quire expensive roads, some only three or four thousand dollars, some 
one hundred and one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, and I 
dare say without exception you can go into these areas and you can’t 
find stakes to even show you the centerline of the road. Again, if 
you haven’t the facilities, if you can’t afford to have your own engi- 
neer go out and establish that and determine the cost, it is absolutely 
impossible to give an intelligent competitive bid or any other kind 
of bid. 

Gentlemen, that is your duty. You have a product to sell. True 
you own all of it and you have the best in the Nation, but that is also 
true of General Motors. I dare say that Mr. Hoffman’s district, if 
General Motors failed to advertise and failed to buy cars—and I heard 
him a moment ago complaining about that—they would certainly 
have very definite measures taken to see why they didn’t advertise. 

Representative Horrman. I am not complaining about anything 
and Chrysler and Ford are just as good as General Motors. I do not 
live in the Detroit area; I am across in the western part of the State. 
And I do not own General Motors, Chrysler, or Ford stock. 

Mr. McKer. Maybe you should invest. 

Representative Horrman. How is a Congressman to get money to in- 
vest in anything? 


Mr. McKer. That was presumed by being a good politician. 

Gentlemen, one thing that we have to do after you have that pre- 
pared is definitely do one thing: That is, deliver your product. You 
have heard some mention here this morning already of rights-of-way. 
Believe me, gentlemen, after a person has gone in, or a company, and 
bought the timber, bid on it competitively, he doesn’t have anything 
unless he has the fortitude and willingness to get in and not only oy 


his way out with his timber, but, believe me, fight his way into his 
timber. 

I would like to mention a letter which our company received Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. You gentlemen may recall we had a strike, a labor 
strike that year. Emergency timber was asked for by Governor Pat- 
terson. Secretary McKay designated that the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement establish certain emergency timber. Our company purchased 
one of these tracts of timber and as a result of that purchase and as a 
result of our logging that, the mills with which we have very fine rela- 
tions were able to operate steadily. Our plants operated steadily and 
one logger is still in the business who may not have been here. 

However, after buying that timber on the 8th of December in 1954, 
and after some 30 days of attempting by letter and phone conversation 
to reach an agreement, we found it necessary to simply move in and 
start operating. Despite the fact that this timber had been purchased 
on the open market by competitive bidding we were issued a letter 
saying: 

You are trespassers. You are to get out of there until this road-use fee is 
established. 
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We went to the court of equity. We did get a compliment; our 
attorney handled the situation very well. We proceeded with our log- 
ging. We have finished our logging. We still haven’t settled that 
road-use fee; primarily because their arbitrator has not been appointed 
to meet with us. 

You think, perhaps, this road-use problem is one of a matter of 
getting together on pennies. In this p — instance the Bureau 
estimated the amortization of this road and the use fee to be 98 cents. 
Our estimates were near 70 cents. This particular concern originally 
asked the Bureau for $3.50. They offered to let us go through for $4 
and as the heat of battle developed the price went to $6, $8, and finally 
$10. You can understand why we went to court. We are at the very 
moment engaged in another ie ‘ation. 

I would like to introduce into the record—and I would also like to 
have this returned to me as soon as possible because it is necessary for 
my further arbitrations—statements which indicate that despite very, 
very able and much effort on the part of both the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement locally and the Forest Service, they do not find that they have 
in their files the necessary information available so that ‘ ‘you can 
properly execute your arbitration right-of-way proceedings.” 

However, after very careful questioning and the efforts on the part 
of the Bureau to answer direct questions, I find that there is consid- 
erable information which indicates stand per acre and other vital facts 
necessary to determine a road-use fee. 

There was some mention here briefly regarding timber cruising and 
evaluation. Gentlemen, at this point in these modern merchandising 
methods I don’t think that any of the large concerns attempt to tell 
you how valuable their truck may be to you, only as a Sales program. 
They don’t attempt to tell you how you are going to utilize this, when 
you are going to utilize it, and so any timber cruising or evaluation 
beyond that that is nec cessary for recording of the sustained yields to 
esti ablish a minimum bid price that the Government bureaus, either 

the Bureau of Land Management or Forest Service will accept, is in 
my opinion a waste of time. You can’t possibly evaluate how desper- 
ately we, as a company, in either one of our operations might need 
timber; how valuable that timber might be because of adjacent timber 
holdings we have; how well we are going to utilize that; what our tax 
program is. That is something, gentlemen, that is beyond the scope 
of you to pass laws or make regulations to control. I would minimize 
that cruising in evaluation only for your own needs as Government 
bureaus. 

Following that, you touched on the subject, and I would like at this 
point to introduce to you pictures which I think will clearly show 
you what Mr. Pfeiffer was attempting to point out. (Pictures in 
committee files.) 

Gentlemen, I am going to show you here in this first picture a stand 
of timber, and I have written on the back that there is an estimated 
stand per acre of 40,000 to 45,000 feet of timber. 

I am going to show you in this next picture an area of the same 
timber, the upper area above the road being virgin stand, while that 
below the road has recently been logged. 

I am going to show you now that “that area below the road is being 
burned. I want to frankly state that all of those logs on the ground 
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are not all No. 1 Douglas-fir peelers. They are cedar and hem 
lock, but it is currently merchantable timber. 

I am going to show you a further picture with the road running 
directly through the middle with logs lying on the ground. I am 
here going to show you a log 16 inches in diameter, 4 feet long, with 
a 10 percent defect that is worth $55 on the market. It is being 
burned. 

Here is another log, worth $40. That, too, is going up in smoke, 
Here is more: two logs. 

You don’t have to chase all over 200 acres to find them. You can 
find them piled on top of each other. 

Here is the final picture of another log worth $50. You may have 
those. 

I don’t think that you should—— 

Representative Cuvporr. Mr. McKee, I do not want to interrupt 
you, because you are really giving me, personally, a very fine educa- 
tion in this prob lem, which I know nothing about, but w ho is burning 
those logs? 

Mr. McKee. Do you want direct names ? 

Representative Cuvuporr. No. 

Mr. McKer. That timber was sold approximately 2 years ago by 
the Bureau of Land Management to a very fine and well-operated and 
long-established sawmill. It is unfortunate that that type of mill is 
not one which can adopt its total utilization of that timber. That is 
truly the facts. 

However, under the terms of the Bureau of Land Management sale, 
that timber is sold in total amount. That contract has expired some 
6 or 7 months and it is the privilege of that concern to do anything 
they wish to that timber. 

Representative Cuuporr. They are burning their own timber ? 

Mr. McKer. Yes. Itisof no value to them. 

Representative Horrman. Did they pay for it? 

Mr. McKee. They paid for the total amount of timber. It is no 
value whatsoever to them. They are perfectly within their rights. 
The point I wish to make is that there are natural resources, their liveli- 
hood, their automobiles, their baby buggies and there is the future of 
our Nation going up to smoke. 

Representative Cuuporr. And also the price of those things would 
be lower if there was more timber available ? 

Mr. McKee. That timber could be made merchantable by many men 
sitting in this audience who desperately need that. 

Senator Neusercer. Could that operator subcontract for somebody 
to come in and take out this timber which would be burned ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes, they can do that. 

Senator Neusercer. Why do you think they did not do that? 

Mr. McKee. I would assume that to do so would open up an area in 
which they do not wish to invite competition. That is the only logical 
answer I can give you. 

We as a timber company made the fir purchase in this particular 
area. We paid the highest price up until a few days ago that has ever 
been paid for Bureau of Land Management timber in ‘this area. We 
are now fighting our way in and out in an arbitration proceeding to 
get into this timber. There has never been any timber sold in that 
area by any Government agency other than to this one company. I 
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‘ink the best answer I could give you from my observation is that they 
lo not wish to invite further competition. 

Representative Horrman. The thing that is holding it up is dispute 
over right-of-way ¢ 

Mr. McKee. There is no dispute over right-of-way. 

Representative Horrman. Over the road? 

Mr. McKee. No dispute over the road. Just how much to go across 
that. 

Representative Horrman. I would call that a dispute if there is a 
juestion as to the price to pay to go across, 
~ Mr. McKer. We are used to those things around here. 

Representative Horrman. Then there is a dispute about the use of 

, road, is there not? 

Mr. McKee. As to the amount of fee, ves. 

Representative Horrman. If we have an argument because you 

ve something to sell and I will not pay what you want, there isa 

spute about it, is there not 4 

fr. McKee. There is a dispute as to the road use fee. 

Representative HorrMan. Yousay they bought or built the road and 
paid for it ? 

Mr. McKerr. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. The only thing that keeps you out now 

because you cannot agree upon the price to be paid for the use of 
the highway ? 

Mr. McKer. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. But in 1954 Congress passed a law, did 

not, providing for condemnation of right-of-way, or of use of high- 
ways ¢ 

(CoMMITTEE NoTE.—Public Law 171, 84th Congress, second session, 
authorized Secretary of the Interior to acquire rights-of-way and exist- 
ing connecting roads adjacent to public lands when needed to provide 
ccess to timber on public lands under his jurisdiction. 1955.) 

Mr. McKrr. I think you would be better able to answer that. 

Representative Horrman. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McKer. I am not definite as to what laws they passed as to 
condemnation. 

Representative Horrman. My understanding is that the law we 
passed with reference to condemnation cf rights-of-way—what I would 
call condemnation of the road—some one, since the new administra- 
tion came into authority, requested that we enact legislation to take 
care of that situation, and that some 8 or 9 suits have been instituted 
since under that legislation. Am I wrong about that ? 

Mr. McKer. Insofar as I know, in this district I know of no con- 
demnation suits. 

Representative Horrman. You do not know about the others? 

Mr. McKerr. No. 

Representative Horrman. Prior to that the Government could not 
condemn. There was an annual provision from year to year in the 
appropriation bill that the Department could condemn roads. Then 
we enacted a general law, is that not right ? 

Mr. Cosurn. I have always thought that the Government had the 
power to condemn. 

Representative Cuuporr. They have the constitutional power. 


76321—56—pt. 1——3 
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Mr. McKee. They have the constitutional power to condemn at t); 
time. But they do not. They sell you a piece of timber and say “; 
in and arbitrate.” 

Representative Horrman. We put in the appropriations bill eve: 
year a provision so that could be done. Then later, in 1954, we pass: 
a general act which enabled the Department to do so, and ‘under tha 
act they have been doing business. Not fast enough, of course, t: 
satisfy everyone, but they have started. 

Representative Cuvporr. I think, Mr. Hoffman, there were mai 
many condemnations prior to the : act of 1954, hundreds of them, if yo 
went back in the record and looked them up. It is not something new. 

Mr. McKee. We are not at this point complaining at all. We, ou 
in the West, enjoy a good fight. If we can’t get in a fight with ou 
enemies, we go around and pic ck them with our neighbors. 

Representa itive Horrman. And among yoursely es ¢ 

. Mr. McKee. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Just for exercise ? 

Mr. McKer. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is the way they keep in shape. 

Representative Horrman. That is the spirit that keeps the country 
great. 

Mr. McKee. I think to attempt to pass laws and regulations that 
are going to provide for this is wasteful. I think you should allow 
your district forester and your supervisors, at a point when the timbe: 
purchaser has completed the use of that to his needs, that it then bi 
the privilege—and I am happy to say that in certain parts of the loca! 
administration that that is being done—that they are going in and re- 
selling this for relogging purposes, and properly utilize and supervis’ 
the natural resources. 

Representative Horrman. Before you get away from that subject 
about this road, this arbitration you have ‘talked about where you are 
trying to agree on a price, that is ‘under the 1951 regulations; is it not / 

“Mr. Mc Kerr. Sir, it is under title 43, 1950. 

Representative Horrman. And those are regulations that were writ 
ten by some of the counsel for these organizations that are now com- 
plaining; are they not ? 

Mr. McKee. I don’t think that they were written for these organ 
zations. 

Representative Horrman. No; not for them, but written by the in 
dividuals who are now attorneys for these organizations which ar 
now complaining. 

Mr. McKee. That is true. 

Representative Horrman. They wrote them, and now they come ani 
kick about them. 

Mr. McKer. They are kicking when they are starting to be executed. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. They wrote the regulations and 
they looked all right on paper, we will assume, but when you get then 
out in the field and work under them then they do not work; is that not 
right / 

Mr. McKee. I wouldn’t say that they didn’t work; I would say the 
haven’t been given a full opportunity to work. 

Representative Horrman. You are working under one now? 

Mr. McKee. Yes. 
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Representative Horrman. But it does not work out, does it? It is 
not practical 

Mr. McKeer. I won’t say that it isn’t practical. We find it a little 
bit difficult because of other reasons to find the facts necessary. 

Representative Horrman. The old machine will go but she does 
not go to suit you? 

Mr. McKee. Not entirely. 

Representative Horrman. You are talking about a fight 

Representative Cuuporr. They are talking about price, not the 
rights-of-way. 

Representative Horrman. These very regulations of which he is now 
complaining are ones that were written in 1951 by those who were then 
in the Department and who are now counsel for some of these organi- 
zations Which are making these complaints. They made a mistake, 
perhaps. Evidently they did and I have no objection to correcting 
them. I hope we can. 

Mr. McKeer. I am not asking at this point that you make any cor- 
rections. We are satisfied the way it is. As I said already, we enjoy 
a good fight. 

Representative Horrman. All right, if that is what you like. I 
thought some of the rest of them wanted it settled to get the timber 
out. 

Representative CHuporr. Would you say these regulations are a 
step in the right direction ? 

Mr. McKee. Definitely I would say they are a step in the right 
direction if they are approached with the spirit by both parties to 
solve the problem. I think they will work and work fairly well. 
Perhaps corrections can be made as they are proven but at the mo- 
ment they haven’t been proven. 

Representative CuuporF. Is it true, as a matter of fact, that any 
regulations whether it affect the lumber industry or any other have 
to be put into practical operation before you can tell if anything 
is wrong with them, and if there is you can change it if you want to. 

Mr. McKer. That is right. As I understand it, you gentlemen 
wanted to know what was going on, what was good and what was 
bad, so we are trying to tell you that to the best of our abilities. 

Representative Horrman. That is right, and we sure appreciate it. 

Mr. McKee. Let me make one point here and tell you a very short 
story. We have no problem at all of going into our timber when we 
buy a piece of Government timber. We assume we have the right to 
go in, act as gentlemen, act as modest, reasonable timber operators, 
and remove our timber therefrom. 

The reason I wish to submit this letter—and I will also add I will 
submit the complaints we placed in court—is we were told we were 
trespassers. 

There was an attorney—and I would some day like to buy him a 
cup of coffee—in the Bureau in Portland who made the assumption 
that since the law says you can’t go in you cannot. We took issue with 
that and we went in. We went in, logged, and got out of there. No 
one was hurt and no one was damaged. 

It is the position of our company that once we buy a piece of Gov- 
ernment timber—there is an arbitration right-of-way they have es- 
tablished here in the court of equity—we do go in and log, and we do 
get out. We attempt, of course, to settle the road-use fee as quickly 
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and peac efully as possible. We have done that once and we are going 
to do it again; and we will be very happy to buy any more Gover: 
ment timber-—we are very fortunate to buy—and arbitrate under yi 
procedures. ; 

Mr. Copurn. Has that road-use fee ever been arbitrated? Ha 
there been an award ? 

Mr. McKrr. No. There again we were the first in the West Ca 
vonville area to buy any timber, other than this one particula 
operator. 

The fourth point I would like to discuss is the unrealistic and un- 
economical programs. I will touch very quickly on this because there 
are others, perhaps, who can explain more. 

I believe there was a time when your marketing areas had justific: 
tion and there was an attempt and philosophy to sustain certain areas 
and certain mills. I think that no longer exists. You were told he 
{his mor ning in testimon y that we have 3 or 4 times as much c apac 
as you have timber. I would take issue with that. It has been ns 
experience, as I recall, again looking at this situation from the stand 
point of the president of the union, when our union hall discussions 
were that all the timber is gone in Washington, the mills are going to 
move out of Washington, what is going to h: uppen to all those fellows 
up there, I don’t remember any mill moving out of Washington. | 
can point to many, many being built, and veneer and timber being 
hauled up there in Washington. 

for the pessimistic view saying we have too much production 
and too little timber, I only want to say that very few successful mills 
have gone out of operation. You can drive up and—— 

Representative Horrman. The testimony yesterday from some in 
dividuals, if I recall it—and counsel correct me if I am wrong—they 
said they were going out of business for lack of timber, did they not? 

Re :present: itive Horrman. It is different in different sections. 

Mr. McKer. It takes pessimists and optimists. 

Representative Horrman. It takes timber to run mills. 

Mr. McKer. But there is a way that that timber is obtained; better 
utilization; don’t burn it up like you see in those pictures. Utilize 
more of the product that you buy into your mills. 

Representative Horrman. You misunderstood me. Down in this 
other area they do not have timber enough and some of the mills are 
closing because of lack of timber. That was the testimony yesterday. 

Mr. McKer. Right. Now the testimony I am presenting is that 
marketing areas may be one of the things that is making it difficult for 
them. Open this situation up. You have already knocked on the door 
in the Smith River area. I think that they are unrealistic and un- 
economical. 

I think that if one mill, regardless of how, or why he can pay more 
for timber, whether it is Vis own efforts, his utilization, anything else, 
if he can pay for more let him go anywhere in the State of Oregot 
and the State of Washington and haul it any place he wants to and 
process it. 

Representative Horrman. I beg your pardon. All you gentlemen in 
the crowd, too. But then what becomes of the little fellow? I cannot 
help it if you are going to let these big fellows come in and buy all 
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hey want to, and that was another complaint down there. It is not 

easy as you seem to think. 

Mr. McKer. I would like to say this: I think there are a lot of little 
men sitting in back of me here and not a one of us are concerned about 
what the big boy is going to do. Rather I would say let the big boy 
worry about what we are going to do to him. 

Representative Horrm AN. I do not think he is worrying very much. 

Mr. McKxrr. You haven't a small operator in this room that is com- 
plaining to you about somebody who is going to run him out of 
business. 

Representative Horrman. We had plenty of them yesterday and the 
day before. 

Mr. McKer. I told you, you are in the heart of the timber area now. 

Ve are not asking preferential treatment. 

Representative Horrman. I am just trying to tell you that there 
are other fellows who have a different view. 

Mr. McKer. That is right. That is why you are out here to get all 
the views. 

Senator Neunercer. Do I take it that you feel that present employ- 
ment and present amount of lumber production will continue in- 
definitely in this area ? 

Mr. McKer. I think so. With proper merchandising of your tim- 
ber, proper utilization, I think that it is always going to be a problem 
of the survival of the fittest and undoubtedly there is going to be some 
survive and there are going to be some go under. 

I don’t think you can regulate that situation back in W ashington 
any way at all, I think it is too close to the heart and enthusiasm of 
the individual operator. 

Senator Neupercer. You mentioned the State of Washington. I 
may be mistaken on this, but a few years ago was it not correct that 
Washington cut more lumber than any other State in the Union and 
now Oregon does; that Washington has slipped back on that? 

Mr. McKee. That is correct. 

Senator Neupercer. Does that not in some measure contradict what 
you said earlier ? 

_ Mr. McKesg. Not at all. We ourselves are shipping veneer to Wash- 
ington. 

Senator Neupercer. You mistake my point. You said that there 
were these people who had warnings of what might happen in Wash- 
ington and that they proved to be utterly false. Is not your comment 
in some measure refuted by the fact that ‘Washington has slipped back 
in the past 10 or 15 years in lumber production ‘and been superseded 
by Oregon as first in the Nation, whereas in 1940 or 1942 as I recall, 
Washington was substanti: lly ahead of Oregon in lumber production ? 
Those positions have been reversed ; i is that not true? 

Mr. McKer. I think that that is possibly true, that there has been 
a less cut up there, but the point I am making is that other than a few 
isolated regions I don’t think that there has been great unemploy- 
ment, that mills have closed down, that people and communities have 
been left as ghost towns. That hasn’t been occurring, because of the 
same situation ; that they found better methods to utilize the timber, 
recov vering more from the timber, going back and “relogging and relog- 
ging”—that is the term down here that sounds strange, but it is going 
on— so that the growth of the timber, the better ut:lization of it, the 
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better merchandising of it, the better sales program have by and large 
offset this great scare of the pessimists that we now have too many 
mills for the timber. 

Senator Neusercer. How many times have you relogged in areas 
where you have been harvesting timber ? 

Mr. McKee. We always relog every area we have. 

Senator Neupercer. Once? 

Mr. McKee. Once. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you. 

Mr. McKer. Therefore, gentlemen, I think that your marketing 
areas are now obsolete. I think that opening it up to the problems 
of the economy of the country is going to solve that problem fairly 
and as fairly as can be solved for the mill operators. 

The next thing I will quickly touch on is obsolete timber inventories. 
I know of no other concern in the world that could be operating on 
cruises in 1914 and 1942 when you last knew how much timber you 
had. I know that those reinventories are in the process, but this is 
the only point I would wish to emphasize: That is isn’t fast enough. 

There are areas here which we have cut and in part of the evidence 
I will submit, by taking the figures of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment as to the timber they held originally and the timber that they 
cut, it shows increases of from 9 to 36 percent. Generally, there is, 
I believe, from 15 to 45 percent more timber holdings than the Gov- 
ernment knows that they aie. That, to a large extent, is the one point 
that is going to alleviate the worries of the pessimists that there is 
too much capacity for the timber supply. As soon as you complete 
those inventories I think you will be surprised at the stock you have. 

I appreciate your courtesy and your questions. I am going to make 
four very quick suggestions or solutions. 

No. 1: From the information that you have learned and gathered 
here I think you are going to have to revise some laws and some regu- 
lations. I only caution you: Don’t try to run the fellow’s business. 
Let him run his own business. Simply market your product. Put 
it out there for him. Let him decide to get it out and see how quickly 
you operate your timber. 

I would say that you are going to have to increase manpower of 
your Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management from 65 to 
85 percent. You do not have enough men in the field to properly do 
the job. It is too big a job for the staff you have. 

I am not going to attempt to kid you by telling you the more money 
you pay the more work you are going to get, but I think it is an ac- 
cepted fact that the less you pay the less you are going to get. There- 
fore, I would recommend an increase in the salary scale for all per- 
sonnel. 

The Forest Service starting salary is $305. That is $1.88 an hour 
for a 40-hour week. Any of those men starting in after 3 or 4 years 
of college, graduate forester, could quit their job and go into any saw- 
mill at a minimum pay job, a nickel more, $1.93. 

In the Bureau of Land Management your top salary for your av- 
erage forester is $4,400 a year. You are competing with industry 
that thinks nothing of $550, $750, and $1,000 a month for capable 
forester timber cruisers, or engineers. 

You are attempting to run this large and important organization 
understaffed with two classes of people: Those who, out of a sense 
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f loyalty and responsibility, are staying there and making an effort 
hen they realize that they can’t go out and compete with other 
dustry for labor; when they recognize that they are running the 
st training school for industry in the Nation today. 

Your good forester out of Oregon State and University of Washing- 
ton have no experience. They can’t get these top jobs in industry. 
They will work for the Forest Service or Bureau for 3 or 4 years 
gaining experience and practical knowledge, and leave. You can’t 
blame them. No one can raise a family, build a home, buy an auto- 
mobile for three or four hundred dollars a month. 

Therefore, the ones that remain are those who lack enthusiasm, lack 
ability, so you find your organization and this staff is not a proper one 
to complete that. I am not pinpointing any individuals. I think 
you have fine groups here, but I am pointing to the overall picture. 

You are going to get in there, get more men, pay more men and 
keep them. Your staff is turning over too rapidly. 

When you are back in Washington thinking all these things over 
and putting it together you are going to come up with “How are we 
going to decide this.” One simple, acid test I would suggest would 
be this: If anything I said or anyone else said here asked for prefer- 
ential treatment, forget it. If they gave you this “fair competition” 
and all the other, I would forget it. I would simply weigh one thing: 
Does this provide equal opportunity for all? 

Big or little, large or small, timber owners, road owners, mill owners, 
plywood plants, pulp mills; regardless of what they are, if your pro- 
gram will provide an equal opportunity for them in any section of the 
country to buy your product and your methods of merchandising it, I 

think you have done a good job. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cosurn. You are a businessman, Mr. McKee, and a very good 
one, apparently. 

Mr. McKer. That is debatable. 

Mr. Cosurn. Could you conceive of going into an area and establish- 
ing a mill without some assurance that you were going to get enough 

timber to liquidate your investment ? 

Mr. McKer. No. 

Mr. Cosurn. This line of thought goes to the question of mills going 
out of business. Therefore, a person who comes to us, for example, 
a says that “I am going to have to close my mill,” might necessarily 
be hurt himself. He may have liquidated his investment with a pr ofit, 
but the thing that concerns the committee, I should think, would be 
the question ‘of what happens to those employees. 

I don’t recall any testimony from you as to where these people get 
jobs after a mill closes down, and I would like you, if it is all right 
with you, Mr. Chairman, to elaborate a little on that. 

Representative Cuovporr. Yes; I think it would be well for him to 
do that. 

Mr. McKerr. Where do they get jobs? Perhaps I would take a Jocal 
situation here. It created a severe handicap for manufacturing when 
Umpqua Plywood at Myrtle Creek, for reasons better known to the 
owners, ceased operation. There was a number of people that had to 
leave the community, it is true, but by and large most of those workers 
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were absorbed within the community. Our plants and our expans 
took on many of them. I know of other plywood plants that took o 
perhaps still more. I know some of the men who left here and went 
to newly established plants at even better jobs. 

That is about the best answer that I could give you. 

Mr. Cos sURN. Mr. Chairman, we have had people come to us on the 
staff, people who have bought homes in a community where there 
simply 1 mill, 1 large mill, let us say, and they have said that the 
allowable cut has to be increased and that this timber has to go to th 
mill. Otherwise, they will lose their equity, their houses and homes 
and they will move some place and they don’t know where to move, 
and I think it is a pretty grave problem, unless they can be absorb 
as you have stated. 

Mr. McKee. I think they can be absorbed. Also the tendency now, 
much to my surprise—I can recall in the early days if you drove 4 
miles to work it was a long trip—they now drive 35 or 40 miles and 
think nothing of commuting that far. It may not be the most de- 
sirable, but it is one of the solutions they found to their problems. 
Many of them prefer to live out here in the stump ranches or up 
some creek where they have freedom of exercise and opportunity, so 
I think these isolated cases are something above and beyond the ability 
of your group to legislate to provide for them. 

Representative Cuuporr. When they go 35 to 40 miles to work they 
will help Mr. Hoffman’s State of Michigan. 

Mr. McKee. Definitely. 

Representative Cuuporr. Buy some gasoline and oil. 

Mr. Cosurn. In this arbitration difficulty, you have been successfu] 
in how many arbitration cases / 

Mr. McKrr. Would you consider “success” is that you have re- 
moved your timber, that you finally established your road-use fee’ 
We have been successful in two of them. 

Mr. Corurn. In the earlier one that you referred to, the fee has not 
yet been paid / 

Mr. McKee. That is right. Actually we have engaged in three of 
them. One in the northern part of Douglas County in which the fee 
was established and we removed our timber. That rolled along ver) 
peacefully and very quickly. The one here locally on the West Can- 
vonville Road, the timber was removed through court action and the 
fee is yet to be established. We are ready and willing to arbitrate 
but the other party has not yet seen fit to appoint their arbitrator. 

Mr. Cosurn. What I am getting at is that you have made arbitra- 
tion work, as far - you are conc erned., 

Mr. McKer. As far as we are concerned it works and works quite 
well. 

Mr. Conurn. You mentioned also that you had some difficulty in 
getting the necessary information upon which to base your case in 
this arbitration proceeding. What kind of difficulty did you exper 
lence 

Mr. McKer. The difficulty that we experienced involves the de 
termining of the timber. The wording of the arbitration agreement 
is “the currently merchantable timber.” That precludes the amount 
of timber that was used in 1914 or 1942. It also precludes the opinions 
of the Bureau of Land Management or the Forest Service as to the 
amount of holdings they have because they don’t know. 
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You therefore have to go in and attempt to determine timber. The 

ficulty that I am involved in is simply this, and the evidence that 
| have submitted will substantiate this: The Bureau would estimate 
that there are 36,000 feet per acre. They have cut approximately 30 
percent of the total holdings there, and by their own cruises which 
are current and recently made, within the past 4 years, it indicates 

9,500, or an increase of almost 10 percent. However, we find that 

ve are running into the problem that the direct report of the operators 
who remove that timber is considered confidential information and 
not available to the arbitration. 

Mr. Copurn. Considered confidential by whom? the operator or 
the Government ¢ 

Mr. McKrr. The Government. 

Mr. Cosurn. They have the figure ? 

Mr. McKrr. Yes; they have the figures as to what the operators 
removed, but that has been classed as confidential. 

Mr. Laniaan. The Bureau of Land Management has classified that 
is confident ial ? 

Mr. McKerr. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is there any reason why it should be con- 
fidential ? 

Mr. McKerr. None that I can see. Any information we have, if we 
vo in and buy a piece of Bureau of Land Management timber and 
remove that timber, we certainly are quite willing to report accurately 
what we remove, and that is available to anyone as you look at it. 
We are not ashamed of it or wish to hide it. 

Representative Cuuporr. I take it if these figures were available it 
would do a lot of good for the entire industry ? 

Mr. McKee. It would aid in administering and executing this arbi- 
tration right-of-way. Without that, I am at a loss to prove how much 
timber currently is merchantable. 

Mr. Laniegan. Do you know whether the Forest Service considers 
similar figures confidential ? 

Mr. McKer. No; I don’t. I haven’t that information available, as 
vet. 

(ComMMITTER NoTE.—Practically all Forest Service sales are sold on a 
scale basis and the information is available. ) 

Mr. Laniean. Is there anything in the contract that you have with 
the Bureau or anything in their regulations which state that this in- 
formation shall be confidential, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. McKrr. To my knowledge, there is nothing in there that re- 
stricts that as being confidential at all. 

Mr. Copurn. You were simply told that it was confidential ? 

Mr. McKer. That is correct. 

Mr. Copurn. By the local district forester ? 

Mr. McKeer. That is correct. 

Representative Cuuporr. You mean you wrote a letter and asked 
for information, and he wrote back and said he could not give it to 
you because it was confidential ? 

Mr. McKer. Yes. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I wonder if you would put that letter in 
the record ? 

(Letter of November 9, 1955, follows :) 
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(See also BLM statement, March 1, 1956, p. 2224, record.) 
(See pp. 487-488 for additional letters. ) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
SUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Roseburg, Oreg., November 9, 195 
Trico TIMBER Co., 
Dillard, Oreg. 
(Attention: Mr. P. F. McKee.) 

Dear Mr. McKee: Reference is made to your letter of November 4, 1955, cou 
cerning information which you wish to use in the arbitration of the Smith Ford 
Bridge and Road between Trico Timber Co. and Youngs Bay Lumber Co. T 
answers will coincide with your 14 questions. 

Item 1: Please refer to the request of the Arbitration Board for an apprais 
of this structure by the Bureau of Public Roads, which has been approved. W: 
have not developed any replacement costs nor are any contemplated since thi 
BPR will furnish this information to you upon completion of their study. 

Item 2: $6,662 plus $23,896 for construction of Bureau of Land Management 
road through section 21, T. 26 S., R. 2 W., W. M. have been allowed in timbh« 
sale appraisals (total, $30,558). 

Item 3: We do not have a copy of the ruling to which you refer and cannot 
therefore, determine its applicableness. 

Item 4: (1) The Bureau has never before been asked to advise arbitrators 
upon the matter of interest allowance and has, therefore, not developed any rul- 
ings for their use. 

(2) The cost of road maintenance in this district is commonly set at 7 cents 
per thousand per mile on rocked roads and 5 cents per thousand per mile 0: 
dirt roads and this amount is included in the timber sale appraisals. 

Item 5: 27.3 MM volume by sales cruise. 

Item 6: 685 acres (stand per acre, 39.3 M). 

Item 7: 76 MM. Removing by cruise 9.2 percent more than inventoried. 

Item 8: 2,110 acres (stand per acre, 36 M). 

Item 9: The Code of Federal Regulations requires that information of this 
nature be regarded as confidential. 

Item 10: The Trico Timber Co. sale of August 3, 1955, is considered as having 
been moved, in the above answers. 

Item 11: Rock Creek—(a@) 779,789 M merchantable timber; (b) 28,447 acres 
(stand per acre, 27.4 M); (c) 77,487 M; (d) Confidential information. Sam 
86.5 percent; (e) 2065 acres (stand per acre, 37.4 M). 

Item 12: North Umpqua—(a) 713,194 M merchantable timber ; (b) 22,767 acres 
(stand per acre, 31.4 M); (c) 67,2483 M; (d) Confidential information. Same 14 
percent; (e€) 1874 acres (stand per acre, 35.8 M). 

Item 13: Little River (@) 411,322 M merchantable timber; (0) 15,850 acres 
(stand per acre, 26 M); (c) 30,666 M; same 25 percent; (d) Confidential info 
mation; (e) 945 acres (stand per acre, 32.5 M). 

Item 14: We have some data available from incompleted computations, how 
ever, this data is not sufficiently complete to be reliable and we are reluctant 
make it a matter of public information. 

I trust that this information will be of aid to the arbitrators when they meet 
November 10, 1955. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES W. Watts, District Forester. 

Mr. McKer. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. What do you do as a businessman and operator on 
checking BLM cruise figures ? 

Mr. McKee. We have our cruiser. In fact, we have 2 cruisers, one 
that has been in cruising for some 8 years. The other employee is a 
graduate of the University of Washington and was in this area on the 
county evaluation of land for tax purposes. He went into our employ 
and has been with us for about 2 years. We check carefully every Bu- 
reau of Land Management cruise. 

Mr. Cosurn. What has been your experience as to the accuracy of 
the Bureau of Land Management cruise ? 
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Mr. McKexz. I will have to go along with Mr. Pfeiffer that generally 
they vary up and down. However, in most cases we find that the 
Bureau has undercruised. 

Mr. Cosurn. So you get an overrun ? 

Mr. McKnr. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. In most cases? 

Mr. McKesg. In most cases. 

Mr. Copurn. Or an overcut. You also could end up with an over- 
run ¢ 

Mr. McKer. I believe if you were to—it might be enlightening for 
this committee, and without bragging or being egotistical—place be- 
fore me a list of the sales showing your appraised price and the final 

bid price, I believe I could bat about 80 percent in showing you every 
one that had an overrun in it. 

These operators are not up there bidding to cut each other’s throat. 
They are not up there bidding to buy timber as land grabbers or tim- 
ber grabbers. They are up shave to buy a product. They go in and 
look it over and if they see more than you fo they will pay more for 
it. I think by the same token, in the few cases where you find very 
few people, the fact is that there was an underrun. 

That is not pointing the finger at the people in the Bureau of Land 
Management. ‘They are operating against 1942 and 1914 cruises, in- 
formation; they lack the manpower to very accurately determine it. 
If they had that they would know better their product. 

Mr. Copurn. Are there any mechanical ways to speed up this rein- 
ventory process other than the thing you mentioned as to personnel 
and appropriations? 

Mr. McKer. No mechanical way that I know of. Aerial photos are 
some indication, but they only indicate the areas and you actually 
have to go in on the ground, make your plot cruises, do it on a fair, 
statistical basis and evaluate that. 

Mr. Cospurn. As I see it, one of your recommendations to the Con- 
gress is that appropriations be increased and earmarked for the em- 
ployment of BLM additional personnel and additional roads, and 
so on ¢ 

Mr. McKer. I would recommend not only for the Bureau of Land 
Management, but the Forest Service, additional manpower, additional 
salaries to attract people. Not only the better ones, but to attract 
them to stay with you. You have a great deal of security and ad- 
vancement in the Government. There is no reason why you shouldn’t 
have the finest of personnel. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. McKee, on the question of getting 
technical people to work for the Government, the problem is not only 
in timber areas. It is all over the Nation. We cannot compete with 
private industry as far as engineers are concerned. I know the Frank- 
ford up where I live in Philadelphia has been crying for engineers. 
They have a long list of vacancies. As soon as a fellow gets a little 
experience as an engineer he goes out and works for private industry. 

The only place where an individual is better off worki ing for the 
Government than private industry are stenographers out of high 
school. They can do much better working for ‘the Gov aoe than 
they can working for private industry. But all over the Nation in 
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every field that requires technical knowledge, it is almost impossible 
to ¢ —— with private industry. I do not know whether it is good 
or bad, but that is the problem. 

Mr. McKee. | think by and large you will find your professional 
forester would prefer to work for the Government. You can offer 
them security far above industry. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is what I used to think before I bi 
came a Congressman. When the Defense Department decides to cu 
down and cut back in the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard and they lay 
off 2,000 people at one time, men who have been in the Government 
service for 20 years, who are now 50 years old, have no place to go; 
then they come to their Congressman about the layoff. Then I know 
they do not get the security. 

Representative Horrman. Under his theory they ought to go some- 
where else to live. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think he has given us some good meat. 

Representative Horrman. I do, too, but I do not go along with that 
one. 

Representative Cuuporr. We do not go along with everything he 
says, but I think he has discussed the problem very, very well and he 
has really taught me an awful lot and I am grateful for it. 

Do you have any further questions ? 

Mr. Cozurn. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniean. Just one thing. You mentioned that the BLM esti- 
mates might be off because they are using 1941 or 1942 data. I think 
one of the previous witnesses testified that the BLM made 100 per- 
cent cruise on every sale and consequently that may be a reason why 
they are not selling timber as fast. If they make a 100 percent cruise 
they would have current figures, would they not ? 

Mr. McKer. That is correct. You are pinpointing your shots. In 
the case of Forest Service they do not attempt to go out and make 
a close, accurate timber cruise because they are selling their timber 
on the amount you remove. They are not of necessity obligated to 
definitely determine that. ‘They are going to be paid for all that 
comes off. 

In the case of the Bureau, that is very true; they do go out and 
make these cruises. But keep in mind it is going to look ridiculous— 
I think if you were a young forester just out of college would you 
come back in and say “According to our inventory records there are 
39,000 feet per acre, but acc ording to mine there are 66,000”? I don't 
think that you would. You would be tempted to compromise. 

[ think in those cases there is this compromising going on and the 
fact again that they are understaffed they don’t have time to go out 
and spend as much time as they should or could or would want to. 
Therefore, they don’t want to hurt the industry. They don’t want 
to overcruise. They are as reluctant to overcruise as anyone else. 

Representative Cuuporr. That gentleman back there with the cam- 
era. Are you a member of the press? Would you refrain from tak- 
ing pictures until the witness has finished testifying because I know 
flashlight bulbs would sort of annoy me. When he is through you 
are free to take pictures. 

I am not saying that you cannot take pictures, but take them be- 
tween witnesses rather than while they are testifying. 
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Mr. Lanican. You would say, then, when they really get so they 

ire experienced and can cruise and make a fairly accurate cruise, that 

about the time they are hired off by industry ¢ 

Mr. McKer. I think that largely that is true. I think industry is 
looking for the men who seem to be the most enthusiastic, doing the 
best job. You would be, if you were in industry. 

Mr. LAniGan. Do you buy Forest. Service timber ? 

Mr. McKer. We are like everyone else. We will buy any timber. 

Mr. Lanicgan. Do you check-scale the Forest Service scale? 

Mr. MckKerr. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you notice any tendency on your check scales 
compared with the Forest Service scales to show higher or lower 
amounts of timber ? 

Mr. McKerr. If you wish, I have some information I will be glad 
to submit in which we are operating on the Forest Service scale. Tim 
ber is being sealed by the Southern Oregon Scaling Bureau, and in 
turn is being scaled by our plant scaler. In some 1,200,000 feet there 
is a difference; we are underscaling by 18,000 feet, which is insignifi 
cant, I am sure you will agree. 

Mr. Lanican. You are about 18,000 feet below-— 

Mr. McKer. The Southern Oregon Scaling Bureau, which is the 
established scaling bureau method. 

Mr. LantGan. Do you conclude that the scaling method of selling 
timber is more accurate than the cruise method ¢ 

Mr. McKerr. Definitely. In other words, you now know what you 
have, taking it out tree by tree and truckload by truckload. You 
ean look it over at established points and form an opinion far better 
than you can in the woods. 

Mr. Lantean. Which, in your opinion, is better for the Government 
and for the operators ? 

Mr. McKerr. To answer that question, I think the situation of the 
Forest Service, scaling as it comes out, is the fairest to all concerned: 
and I am acknowledging in that case we lose a lot of very nice profit 
that we would like to get when you undercruise. But in fairness to 
all concerned. I think to go in and log it and seale it as you bring it 
out will give the Government the best return and fair amount, equal 
opportunity again to everyone. 

Mr. LantGan. That is all. 

Representative Cruporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions ? 

Representative Horrman. The Senator has some ahead of me. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are next. It was agreed that we 
would finish our questioning before the Senator asks any. 

Representative Horrman. Never heard of that but that is very kind 
That is typical of senatorial courtesy. 

If I understood correctly at Medford, they complain that they did 
not have sufficient timber and as I understood it they wanted the mar 
keting restrictions changed so that they could go over into Smith River. 
Isthat right ? 

Mr. Conurn. That is approximately correct. 

Representative Horrman. Smith River area, and get timber 

Mr. McKerr. If I may interrupt, it is my understanding that the 
Smith River area, by the proclamation or the regulations of Secre- 
tary of Interior McKay, is open to anybody. 
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Representative Horrman. Now? 

Mr. McKee. You can invite them up here and if they can load a 
truck and haul it past our plant better than we can, God bless the: 
gotoit. 

Representative Horrman. Come and get it ? 

Mr. McKer. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Did you say that you bought timbe: 
wherever you could buy it without being assured of a right- of-way’ 
Mr. McKrr. We will buy timber. We will fight our rights- of-way 
Representative Horrman. You buy your timber and you will ¢ 

in and fight for the right-of-way ? 

Mr. McKer. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Knowing that you are going to be a tres 
passer when you go in ? 

Mr. McKer. We don’t know that at all. We think we have proven 
in court that we aren’t. 

Representative Horrman. You are buying in where you do not have 
a right-of-way ? 

Mr. McKrr. When we purchase the timber we have an arbitration 
right-of-way from the Bureau of Land Management. 

Representative Horrman. Before you purchased ? 

Mr. McKee. Before we purchased. 

We are acting as licensee under the United States Government in 
their arbitration type of agreement signed with the owner of the 
road, 

Representative Horrman. And took your chances on what you had 
to pay to get in? 

Mr. McKee. Correct. The point I want to make there to clarify it 
for you is that, in selling this timber, you are using poor merchandis- 
ing methods. 

You are saying, “Buy my timber; pay a competitive price, and the 
only thing I will tell you is you can operate under my contract,” which 
means you can walk up to this fellow and say, “How much do I have 
to pay?” 

Representative Horrman. Then you arbitrate ? 

Mr. McKee. Yes. He can delay that operation. He has consider- 
able time under the regulations to appoint his arbitrator. 

Representative Horrman. You said the little fellow did not need 
any protection from the big fellow. Did the big fellow not buy this 
chunk of timber where these logs were being burned? You showed 
us the pictures. 

Mr. McKee. Not particularly big; modest-size mills. 

Representative Horrman. Were not those pictures taken on the 
land by the big fellow ? 

Mr. McKee. A large operator. 

Representative Horrman. And he found it desirable, in his opinion 
at least, to burn them ? 

Mr. McKee. Right. 

Representative Horrman. Do you not think there should be some 
Government regulation preventing the burning and waste of that 
timber, and opening it up so the little fellow could buy it if he 
wanted to? 

Mr. McKer. Let me point out—— 
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tepresentative Horrman. Let us stick to this one question. 

\ir. McKer. That there should be a regulation ? 

Representative HorrmMan. Yes; ora law. 

Mr. McKer. No; I don’t think there should be a law or a regulation. 

think you should have a direct supervisor here with the authority. 

Representative Horrman. The way it stands now, the big boy can 
vo in and buy sections of land with timber on it. Then, if he does not 

int to cut it he can burn it. Here, a fellow standing outside—there 

re 2 or 3 of them on the other side—say, “We would like to get in and 
vet some of the timber they are burning. ” Do you not think the little 
fellow needs protection against the fellow who buys whole sections 

id then burns it ? 

Mr. McKer. You are confusing the issue, I think. Everyone had 
in opportunity to buy that, the big or the little. 

Representative Horrman. I am not confusing the issue at all. 

[ believe, under the present regulations as I understand them, a man 
with millions or billions of dollars can go in and buy square miles of 
timber if he wants to. Yousaid that. Then he can burn it if he wants 

o, because he has bought it and it is his. Should there not be some 
law or some regulation preventing the waste that results as you have 
shown here in the pictures ¢ 

There is one log, $50; another $40. If some fellow is off at the side, 

should not the Congress protect the sale and the disposal of it so ths ut 
he little fellow, or anybody who wants to, can buy that? 

Mr. McKee. You and and I are basic ally agreeing that that should 
be done, and I would answer your question “Yes” but I would like to 
qualify it. When you attempt to pass a law and go out and say this 
particular piece—this is only 200 acres—is ours, : and many other people 
nave had an equal opportunity to bid on that in fair competitive 
bidding—— 

Representative Horrman. My point is, no matter who buys it he 
should not be permitted to waste it. 

Mr. McKer. That is correct. 

Representative Horrman. No man should be permitted to buy a 
natural resource and burn it. 

Mr. McKerr. That is correct, but we will disagree on the point to 
vo in and pass a Jaw that says now, at this certain stage, this should 
be done. 

[say “No.” Youshould have and you do have in this area, men that 
ire very vital in this community that are capable of correcting that 
if you simply make this slight change: That that timber never passes 
in total to this operator to utilize or destroy at his will. It is there for 
him to utilize to the best of his ability and when he is finished then 
your administrator, your district forester, your forest supervisor, goes 
n and determines whether he is going to put that up for salvage sale; 
whether he will make a direct, negotiated sale. 

Make this man capable. Pay him to administer to the best inter- 
ests of all concerned. 

Representative Horrman. That is all right. I am contending that 
there should be some regulation, some way, that says that I can buy 
timber if I want to, but I cannot burn it. 

Mr. McKer. That is right. You cannot waste natural resources 
as you see there. Lagree. 
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Representative Horrman. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neupercer. Do you think if there was such a regulatio: 
Mr. McKee, that it would result in substanti: ally more lumber prod 
tion and employment so that no operator could feel free to burn o1 
just completely leave there to rot the waste that was left after his orig 
inal operation? Do you think that that would result in substantial!) 
increased employment and usage ? 

Mr. McKer. I definitely do. I believe that if that were made 
part of the duties and the responsibilities of the Forest Service supe: 
visors, district supervisors, that that would add, perhaps, as much as 
10 percent to the volume of timber that you are now marketing today. 

Senator Neusercer. You have been the most encouraging person 
I have heard in a long time in the past few months, and I have been 
around the State. 

Two weeks ago there were a group of businessmen from Vernonia 
in my office asking if I had any ideas about substitute employment 
in Vernonia. This is one example. In at least 8 or 10 other com 
munities I have had the same sort of thing because they have under 
stood that there is only timber for about 2 more years of operation 
for the largest single lumber payroll in their area. 

Do you think this sort of thing could help in various other places 
all over this State to bolster up these situations that confront communi 
ties / 

Mr. McKer. Yes, I believe it could. I think that would help a 
great deal. 

Senator Neusercer. You think it is better to give this power to the 
local supervisors of the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Man 
agement than it is to have a hard-and-fast law that has to be fol 
lowed with respect to the use of this timber 

Mr. McKerr. Very definitely I do. They are closest to us. They 
are best able to know that. They are better able to know the current 
picture. They know which mills can process the best. They ea 
open it up again for bidding. Equal opportunity for all. 

Senator Neusercer. How do you think opinion would be amon, 
your fellow operators, large and small, for such a regulation as you 
have proposed here to us today 4 

Mr. McKee. I think the selfish ones would oppose it. I think the 
fair-minded ones would accept it willingly. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Crruporr. Mr. McKee, Lam not going to ask you an) 
questions. I simply want to commend you for your fine presentation 

I came to the Pacific Northwest as an absolute stranger to hear this 
problem. Iam from Philadelphia and Iam trying to learn and trying 
to help not only you, but everybody in the Nation. 

I believe that we, as Congressmen, have not only a responsibility 
to our district and our State, but the Nation. You certainly have 
given us some very constructive facts and thoughts in this matter, and 
I am sure that your testimony will help us along with the others in 
reaching some sort of proper recommendation to meet the problem to 
do the greatest good for the greatest number of people. Thank you. 

Mr. McKer. Thank you very much. 

Senator Nevpercer. I certainly concur in that, Mr. Chairman. |! 
think Mr. McKee has brought us a lot of good information; a lot o! 
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things I certainly never knew; and I was born in this State, not Phila 
delphia. So I certainly am indebted to him, too, 

Mr. McKer. You are quite welcome; thank you. 

Senator Cuuporr. At this point in the record we will insert the 
letters that have been referred to by Mr. McKee in his testimony, and 
other data. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


NOVEMBER 4, 1955. 
Re Smith Ford Bridge and Road 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Roseburg, Oreg. 
(Attention: Mr. James W. Watts, District Forester.) 

DEAR Mr. Watts: The arbitration procedure on the above bridge road is mov- 
ing along rapidly. However, certain information is still needed in order that an 
intelligent and equitable decision can be reached. If you or your department 
can answer any of the following questions it would be of great material assist- 
anee. Please send copies of your reply to the other arbitrators shown as re- 
ceiving copies of this inquiry : 

1. What is your estimate for the replacement cost of the— 

(a) Concrete bridge abutments. 

(b) Approaches to the bridge. 

(c) Entire road system (approximately 9 miles) or, 

(d@) Average per mile for the road system as per your records? 

2. What is the total capital investment made by the United States or its licen 
sees in this road system? 

3. Is this capital investment in full and complete compliance with the Con 
troller General’s ruling dated September 22, 1955, paragraph 174A5? 

4. What information or rulings do you have that might indicate what is con- 
sidered a (1) reasonable interest allowance on the resulting cost figure, taking 
into account the risk involved, (2) plus costs of maintenance? 

>. What is the total volume of timber which has been moved over this bridge 
and road by your department? 

6. How many acres did this cover? 

7. What is the total volume of timber currently merchantable, which probably 
will be moved by your department over this bridge and road? 

S. How many acres does this cover? 

What is the total volume of timber removed over this bridge and road as 
reported by the actual logger or timber purchaser? 

10. Do the above answers consider the recent sale to Trico Timber Co,, date 
August 8, 1955, contract No. 14-11-011 (15) as having been moved or as yet 
currently merchantable? 

11. Regarding the Rock Creek administrative unit: 

(a) What was the total volume of timber inculded before any was re 
moved ? 

(b) Total acres involved? 

(c) What is the total volume of timber removed according to your records ? 

(d@) According to reports from actual loggers or timber purchasers * 

(e) Total acres logged. 

12. Regarding North Umpqua administrative unit: 

(7) What was the total volume of timber included before any was reé 
moved? 

(b) Total acres involved? 

(¢) What is the total volume of timber removed according to your records * 

(d) According to reports from actual loggers or timber purchasers ? 

(e) Total acres logged. 

13. Regarding Little River administrative unit: 

(a) What was the total voiume of timber included before any was re 
moved? 
(b) Total acres involved? 
(c) What is the total volume of timber removed according to your records ? 
(d) According to reports from actual loggers or timber purchasers ? 
Total acres logged. 


pt. 1 32 
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14. What data do you now have, even though not yet completed for other uses 
that would indicate the average total volume of timber, of all species and 
types, per acre in any of the above administrative units or a combination of these 
units? 

If any of the above questions would cause you or your Department unusua 
effort, please call me, advising what similar information you have that is easily 
obtained, and perhaps may be just as suitable. 

Next meeting of the arbitrators is November 10, 1955. I hope you find it pos- 
sible to reply by that date. 

Yours truly, 
Trico TIMBER Co., 
P. F. McKee, 
Assistant General Manager. 


(See also letter on p. 480.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
SUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Roseburg, Oreg., October 31, 1955 
Mr. GWYNNE H. SHARRER, 
Care of Mason, Bruce & Girard, 
Portland, Oreg. 

DEAR Mr. SHARRER: Your letter of October 28, 1955, refers to our letter of 
September 28 in which we quoted estimates of timber volumes which had been 
removed or which probably would move over the Smith Ford road system. You 
asked if the figures given in the letter represent the latest available information 
in regard to these volumes which we have. The answer is, that the figures given 
in our letter of September 28 represent the latest available and the only informa- 
tion which we have with the regard to timber volumes in the Smith Ford area 
Your question apparently arises from the reinventory presently being carried on 
in the North Umpqua area by the Bureau of Land Management. Due to the lack 
of essential data, statistical results from this survey will not become availabl 
until some indefinite time in the future. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES W. WATTS, 
District Forester. 


PORTLAND, OREG., January 6, 1955. 
Trico TIMBER Co., 
Dillard, Oreg. 
Mr. JAMES G. RICHMOND, 
Attorney at Law, Roseburg, Oreg. 


Dear Srrs: My client, Umqua Plywood Corp., has referred to me Mr. Rich- 
mond’s letter of January 3, 1955, respecting a proposed arbitration proceeding 
concerning the use of the West Canyon Creek Road. 

Please be advised that Umpqua Plywood Corp. withdraws its offer formerly 
made to you to permit your use of the road for a fee of $4 per thousand feet and 
makes demand that Trico and its loggers immediately desist from using the 
road for any purpose whatsoever. You are advised that as long as the present 
use of the road by Trico continues, Umpqua will treat you as trespassers and will 
not engage in any arbitration proceeding concerning the use of the road. At 
such time as the trespass ceases, Umpqua will be willing to go ahead in con- 
formity with the applicable laws and will name as its arbitrator Mr. Thomas 
Winn, 72 West Broadway, Eugene, Oreg. 

I suggest that after you discontinue the trespass and use of the road, that 
Mr. Richmond contact me and that we will work out the procedure to go ahead 
with the arbitration. 

Very truly yours, 
JEROME S. BISCHOFF. 


Representative Cnuporr. I am going to offer for the record now a 
telegram. 

Yesterday, in Medford, I sent a telegram to Mr. FE. L. Peterson. 
Assistant Sercetary of Agriculture, concerning the person who asked 
for information for the speeding up of reinventory of timber. and 
there was an answer which was received by one witness who said he 
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d not ask for the information. Then we heard another witness who 
‘old us that he had sent for the information. 

However, the telegram was already sent; and here is the answer to 
the telegram : 

felegram sent to Southern Oregon Tree Farm Association at the request of 
Mr. Glen Jackson, a member of the Oregon State Industrial Development Com- 

ss10n. . 

Is Mr. John F. Buchanan here? Will you come forward Mr. 
Buchanan ¢ 

Would you identify yourself for the record, please? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. BUCHANAN, GENERAL MANAGER, 
DOUGLAS STUDS, INC., SUTHERLIN, OREG. 


Mr. Bucnanan. Iam John F. Buchanan, general manager of Doug- 
las Studs, Inc., Sutherlin, Oreg. 

I have a statement which I would like to read. 

Representative Cuuporr, You may proceed. 

Mr. Bucuanan. Douglas Studs, Inc,, is a manufacturer of lumber, 

ll of which is produced i in the form of 2 by 4’s in 8-foot lengths for use 
as studs for houses and similar structures. I am also vice president of 
\Vestern Forest Industries Association. 

It should be recalled that to a critical degree the lumber manufactur- 

ig industry in western Oregon is depe »ndent for its raw-material sup- 
ply upon the national forests and the O. and C, lands. Such lands are 
managed by the Government. It would seem axiomatic that the Gov- 

ernment would practice even-handed administration in the disposition 
of this eritical timber supply. 

The record will indicate, however, that in important areas there has 
been discriminatory enforcement of the Government's regulations per- 
taining to the management of this timber supply. 

An example with which we are particularly concerned in this area 
nvolves the administration of O. and C. lands in the Rock Creek 
drainage. This is a drainage having an important stand of timber 

which 1s tributary to the mills i in, and for many miles around, Rose- 

burg. (See pp. 513, 598, 816, 1852, 1357, 2220, and 2226-2227. ) 
In this drainage the O. and C. timber is intermingled with land and 
timber owned by four private timber operators. Based on an old 
inventory, the announced annual allowable cut on the O. and C. lands 
in the drainage is 9.5 million board-feet. In response to a written 
inquiry, the attorney for Western Forest Industries Association has 
been informed that the Bureau is unable to make even an estimate of 
the volume of merchantable O, and C. timber now in the drainage. 
One operator informs me, however, that after considerable discussion 
with Bureau officials he was told that the annual allowable cut of 9.5 
million board-feet is based on a stand per acre of about 30,000, but 
that the present stand per acre is actually in the vicinity of 61 ,000. If 

his information is correct, it would indicate an annual allow ‘able cut 
double the allowable cut under which the Bureau is now operating in 
this drainage. 

Regulations issued by the Secretary of the Interior in April 1950 
provided in effect that operators desiring permission to remove their 
own timber over lands or roads administered by the BLM would be 
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required to afford to the Bureau and purchasers of O. and C. tim! 
the right to remove such O. and C. timber over the lands and roads of 
such operator. The regulations have appropriate provisions for pa 
ment of compensation for use of roads. 

[ am informed that during most of the period 1950-52, the Bureay 
obtained no access across lands of intermingled operators in the Rock 
Creek drainage. I am also informed that the intermingled operators 
did not have the right to cross the O. and C. lands in the Rock Creek 
drainage. This fact is particularly important because the Govern- 
ment cannot remove its timber without crossing lands of the inte: 
mingled owners and the intermingled owners are unable to remove 
their timber without crossing Government lands. In any event, an 
timber coming out of the drainage on existing road systems will usi 
roads of which key segments are on Government land. 

An examination of records of the Oregon State forester indicates 
that, during the period when there was no authority for the operators 
involved to cross Federal lands in the drainage, private timber was 
being harvested and removed from that drainage. Such timber of 
necessity moved across QO. and C. lands without author ity. 

I am told that officials of the Bureau of Land Mi anagement were 
aware of this situation but that in this case no action was taken to 
enforce the laws respecting trespass. 

In the meantime, because the operators involved did not grant access 
over their lands to the Bureau of Land Management and because the 
Bureau of Land Management would not exercise its duty to abate 
the trespass or its authority to acquire the road system, no O. and C. 
timber sales were made in this drainage. In other words, whethe: 
other mills could bid on this Federal timber was determined not by the 
Government but by private operators whom the Bureau allowed 
block access. 

To avoid encumbering the record, it may be added that an anal 
ogous situation prevailed in the nearby West Fork, Canyon Creek, 
drainage. 

. understand that in Rock Creek the Bureau sold 8 million to | 
million feet in 1954 and in 1955 about 12 million feet. Why was thi 
Bureau able to make sales in 1954 and 1955? The general rule of th: 
Department of the Interior requires the BLM, when it grants acces- 
to intermingled private operators, to obtain from such intermingled 
private operators access over their lands or roads for the period of 
time necessary to harvest the currently merchantable timber whic 
is tributary to the road system or rights-of-way involved. In 1954, 
however, the Secretary of the Interior issued regulations under which. 
in their discretion, local officers of the Bureau of Land Management 
could elect to receive only short-term rights-of-way—enough to pe! 
mit completion of sales made over a 2- or 3-year term. It was ap 
parently as a result of rights-of-way obtained under the 1954 amend 
ment that the Bureau made the sales in 1954 and 1955. 

The other operators in this area were and remain mystified as to 
the reasons why, in a drainage containing an actual annual allowab!: 
cut of 18 million to 20 million board-feet, the Bureau of Land Man 
agement would depart from its customary rules and obtain only short 
term access. Pursuant to our instructions, our attorneys on August 
8, 1955, asked the officer who entered into the short-term transactio! 
what elements were present which induced him in his discretion t 
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il on a long-term basis. The Government officer responded as 

lows: 

Each of the eight (short-term) permits approved by the district forester, act- 

in his discretion, represents, as do all rights-of-way, a case with its indi- 

lual set of circumstances. A number of factors must be weighed by the dis- 

ct forester in arriving at an administrative decision regarding the approval 

f a permit. My superior does not and has not required an accounting of the 

factors guiding my decision to approve a permit of this type. It appears un- 

essary for me to render an accounting to you which is not required by my 
perior. 

In effect, we are advised that there are no standards. In effect, v 
re informed that there are no rules. We are told that the Bureau 

ill operate in situations of this kind in accordance with the notions 

individual Government officers and not in aecordance with laws, 
regulations, or standards known to all persons and equally applicable 
o all persons similarly situated. 

At the last meeting of the Roseburg District Advisory Board the 
natter of the Rock Creek road system was not placed by the Bureau 
on the agenda for the board’s consideration. Nevertheless, the board 
onsidered the matter and formally resolved that the Bureau should 
wcquire the road system at the earliest possible moment. It is hoped 
that the budget presented to the Congress will contain the funds for 
this acquisition and that Congress will have no hesitation in voting 
such funds. 

It is our further hope that the Congress will take speedy and effec- 
tive action to assure that, at least in this area, the Bureaus are re- 
quired to publish the standards by which they ‘purport to govern us 
ind our activities. In the absence of known standards, favoritism and 
discrimination are bound to be prevalent. If trespass actions are to 
be considered by the Government, let them be brought against all 
known trespassers or against none. If some operators are to be made 
to relinquish their control over access to Federal timber, let the rule 
apply to all. 

We resent favoritism or discrimination in the administration of 
this Federal timber upon which my competitors and I must rely to 
sustain our mills and the economy of this area. 

Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Laniean. Not at the present time. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. What is this discrimination? What do 
you mean by that ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. What I mean by that, Congressman, is—referring 
again to this instance on the Rock Creek drainage—there are four 
rivate operators that own segments of roads up there, and have owned 
hem for some time. There is an allowable cut of 18 or 20 million feet, 
actually, up there. I would hazard this opinion: That in the last 5 
vears probably not one-fourth of that allowable cut has been removed, 
(ue to the fact that the BLM cannot get these four operators to- 
vether—apparently that is the reason—to get a road agreement which 
will permit the Government to operate its timber on a sustained-yield 
basis. 

Representative Horrman. They are trying to arbitrate; are they? 

Mr. Bucuanan. No. They are just trying to block. 
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Representative Horrman. They have not gotten as far as the ar! 
tration stage ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. There is no question of arbitration in this. 

Representative Horrman. You said there were four up there, and 
they will not get together about what to charge for going out. 

Mr. Bucuanan. “Apparently that is the reason. 

Representative Horrman. They are just sitting back and bucking 

Mr. Bucuanan. I guess that is it. 

Representative Horrman. That is your idea ? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. That is permissible under the present 
regulations; is it? 

Mr. Bucwanan. I don’t think it is permissible under the present 
regulations. The point is, you see, in 1951 the new road regulations 
vame out. 

Representative Horrman. And who wrote those? Pardon me, if I 
interrupt. 

Mr. Bucwanan. I know of some of the individuals. 

Representative Horrman. Who was in the Department—who wroie 
them in 1951? 

Mr. Bucuanan. There were probably hundreds of them, Congress- 
man. 

Representative Horrman. Who was the guiding spirit writing 
those regulations? Let us get right across. Here is the goose coming 
in. We were talking about that last night. 

Mr. Bucuanan. Do you want the other barrel ? 

Representative Horrman. Let us have the other barrel now. The 
fellow who is attorney for you wrote them? 

Mr. Bucuanan. No, I don’t think that he wrote them. 

Representative Horrman. What is his name? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Let me say this: That the rules and regulations 
as I understand them—I will name his name in a moment if you want 
me to 

Representative Horrman. Relieve my anxiety and uncertainty by 
giving it to me now. 

Mr. Bucuanan. If youcan tell me the purpose 

Representative Horrman. I want to find out who wrote the regu- 
lations, and if it is not a fact that you are complaining now about 
regulations that your present attorney wrote or had been a party to 
the writing? 

Representative Cuuporr. If you will yield at that point; I think if 
you will give us the name of your attorney it will save Mr. Hoffman 
asking 19. questions which will shorten the record. 

Mr. Bucanan. The name of the attor ney that is now employed b 
our association is Mr. Netzorg. 

Representative Horrman. And he was in the Department and par- 
ticipated in the writing of these regulations? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I will agree with that. Ithink he participated but 
I don’t think he wrote them. 

tepresentative Horrman. He had Mr. Lanigan’s help, did he not’ 

Mr. Bucwanan. I don’t know. I also think he had the help of 
much staff counsel in Washington. I think they were approved by the 
then Secretary of the Interior. 

Representative Horrman. That was not Mr. McKay, was it? 
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Mr. Bucuanayn. I don’t believe so. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just want to say for Mr. Lanigan, be- 
use he is counsel for the committee, he says he had nothing to do 
with these regulations. 

Representative Horrman. We will see about that later. I have no 
criticism if he did. I have the utmost respect and admiration for Mr. 
Lanigan’s talent. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am not taking issue with that. Since 
you said Mr. Lanigan had something to do with this, I think the rec- 
ord should show he did not. 

Representative Horrman. He says he did not have? 

Mr. Lanican. Not that I wouldn’t have liked te—— 

Representative Horrman. Not that he would not have liked to, and 
approved of, he just did not have 

Representative Cuuporr. He did not say anything about ap- 
proving. 

Mr. Lanican. Not that I wouldn’t have liked to have worked on 
the problem. 

Mr. Bucuanan. You asked me about discrimination. May I finish 
my answer on that, Congressman ? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. We will get back to those four fel- 
lows who will not agree. 

Mr. Bucuanan. We have some 1951 long-term arbitration, or what 
you call a long-term arbitration agreement. I don’t know if it is long 
term. Just say arbitration. 

Representative Horrman. That is those 8,000-word regulations. 

Mr. Bucnwanan. I read it, but never counted the words like you did. 

Representative Horrman. I did not count them. I just took a re- 
liable source. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I think that is a lengthy, but rather good docu- 
ment. I think if it had been permitted to work it would have worked, 
but it was supplanted by the present Secretary of the Interior by short- 
term rights-of-way. ‘Then, by the part of these four operators not 
getting together, it would permit them to block access to the timber. 

The point I want to bring out is this: Right here, 15 or 20 miles 
northeast of Roseburg is a fine stand of timber that has an allow- 
able cut of 18 or 20 million feet a year. It has had that in years past. 
It has not come out because of operators preventing it coming out. 

Representative Horrman. How did they get that power 

Mr. Bucnanan. As I pointed out in here, when they wanted to re- 
move their timber they trespassed on the Government road. 

Representative Horrman. Like this gentlemen bafore that testified ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Oh, no, no. He had a right to go, but he didn’t 
havea price. These four operators didn’t have a right. 

Representative Horrman. We fixed that in 1954, did we not, by giv- 
ing the agency power to get that right ? 

Mr. Bucwanan. You are still not cutting the allowable cut. 

Representative Horrman. Congress did change the law in 1954 so 
that now the Government can condemn in order to obtain the right 
to go across the land or road—for example, of these four—did we 
not ¢ 

Mr. Bucnanan. As I understand it, the Government always has the 
right of eminent domain. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 
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Mr. Bucuanan. I think they have always had that right. 
quest ion is do they exercise it / 

Representative Horrman. They have the right for their own gover: 
mental purposes, of course. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I brought this up with the district forester dow 
here. I said “Why don’t you condemn the roads?” “Well, no, you 
‘an’t do that at this level. That has to go to a higher level.” 

Representative Horrman. That is right. It has to go to the top to 
vet started. 

Mr. Bucnanan. I don’t think that’s ever been used. 

Representative Horrman. Aren’t you aware that some of those suits 
have been started, eight of them I think it is, recently ? 

Representative Cuuporr. That is right. They start suit against 
eight little farmers. ‘They do not sue operators. 

Mr. Bucuanan. You mean like some stump rancher. Yes; I think 
they cut across him, right over. I don’t know of any against the big 
operator. Do you, Congressman ? 

Representative Horrman. I know less about this than I do about 
this goose hunting you were telling me about. All I want is what can 
be put on the record. 

Mr. Bucuanan. On the goose hunting, I am sure you know more 
than I do. 

Representative Horrman. Let us get back to the thing we are here 
on. What is the reason that these four men, as you say, do not agree? 
Is there nothing in the regulations that forces them to let other timber 
move across their land ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. If there is something in the reguletions I am 
unaware of it. 

Representative Horrman. Or in the law? 

Mr. Bucwanan. I don’t know. All I know is it hasn’t been enforced 
if it is there, because the timber couldn’t come out. 

Representative Horrman. You wouldn’t say that no suits have been 
started by the Government to obtain that right ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I don’t think, in this case of Rock Creek. I don’t 
think any suits have been filed by anybody. 

Representative Horrman. You do not know about the others ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I only know about around my own town here. I 
don’t try to supervise the whole State of Oregon on these problems. 

Xepresentative Horrman. Just how many companies are there in 
your organization ? 

Mr. BucHanan. Quite a few. 

Representative Horrman. It is an organization of smaller ones, 
you say ¢ 

Mr. BucHanan. Smaller and medium sized. 

Representative Horrman. How small is the biggest one? How big 
is the smallest one ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I think they range from operators that cut up to 
50 million a year down to possibly 8 million a year, or 10 million a 
year ; somewhere in there. 

Representative Horrman. Do you want the regulations changed, or 
do you not ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. First, I think we want the regulations known. | 
think we want them known. Then I think we want sufficient filling 
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of this policy vacuum so that in this district it does not lie in the dis- 
retion of an oflicer whether he is going to use this kind. 

In other words, I don’t think it is good government when a man 
says to you, “My superior doesn’t require me to tell him what I do, 

I don't have to tell you. 

{s I recall it, the Supreme Court of the United States, Congress- 
man, demands in the whole body of our law that they must set forth 
ci malay the reasons for the actions they take, doesn’t it? But here 
is a public officer who says, “I don’t have to tell you. 

Representative Horrman. What was that question I asked you which 
you are supposed to be answering now / 
~ Mr. Bucwanan. We can ask him to repeat it, can’t we ¢ 

Representative Horrman. I know what it was. It was, Do you want 
the regulations changed? You went off about something else. 

Mr. Bucwanan. | was trying to tell you that I don’t think we want 
necessarily to—we have proposed certain amendments to these regula 
tions. 

Representative Horrman. Certainly you have. 

Mr. Bucwanan. Just like the Constitution, you amend one 
while. 

Representative Horrman. So you do want the regulations changed 
in certain respects ? 

Mr. BucHanan. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Is it not a fact that your attorney and the 
centlemen who wrote these regulations held meetings opposing wn 
change ¢ 

Mr. Bucwanan. Oh, no. 

Representative Horrman. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. BucHanan. Yes, I think so. 

Representative Horrman. Did he not put out little handbills 

Mr. Bucwanan. What year, Congressman / 

Representative Horrman. 1 do not know the year. Never mind. 
You have been here all the time; I just came in last night. Did they 
not put out some handbills for meetings where they opposed any 
change in the regulations ¢ 

Mr. Bucuanan. I don’t think our organization has ever taken the 
stand that it—— 

Representative Horrman. No, no; your attorney. 

Mr. Bucuanan. You are going to talk to me as representing an or 
vanization. If you want our attorney to talk for himself, 1 think he is 
here. 

Representative Horrman. We will get him later. He will probably 
come on. Iam asking you now. 

You say you want some changes in these regulations, and I am ask 
ng you if the attorney employed by your association did not hold 
meetings at which he advocated and asked support for no changes. 

Mr. Bucwanan. I don’t think we have ever taken that position, and 
I don’t think our ae has. 

Representative Horrman. Maybe I have been misinformed. 

Mr. Bucuanan. Maybe. 

Representative Horrman. It might be, it iseasy enough. About how 
many companies are in your organization ? 

Mr. Bucwanan. I cannot say right today because we have been 
growing so fast lately, Congressman. 
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Representative Horrman. I know you have. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I think there are about 50 or 75. I haven’t got the 
latest count. 

Representative Horrman. How does the largest of your organiza- 
tions compare with the smaller of these fellows you call the big op- 
erators ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I imagine that the largest of us is as big as the 
smallest of them. 

Representative Horrman. And some of them are bigger? 

Mr. Bucnanan. They may be. 

Representative HorrMan. So it is not a question of size altogether? 

Mr. Bucuanan. No, not necessarily. I think it is a question of 
attitude and how people feel toward this timber supply that deter- 
mines what organization they might join. 

Representative Horrman. As I understand you, you do believe that 
the local officials should be given even more authority to make deci- 
sions; is that right? 

Mr. Bucuanan. No. I think that they should have more regula- 
tion under which to operate. I think a man has too much authority. 

Representative Horrman. Who? The man down in the Department 
or the man at the top? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Mostly the fellow down here. 

Representative Horrman. You mean he has too much authority? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I think he has too much discretion. I think he 
has too much discretion. 

Representative Horrman. What is bothering me now is some others 
have testified that the local fellow should have more discretion as to 
regulation and management and all that. 

Mr. Bucuanan. That may be their opinion. 

Representative Horrman. But that is not yours? 

Mr. Bucuanan. No, that isn’t mine. 

Representative Horrman. You would tie them tighter with regu- 
lations? 

Mr. Bucuanan. With regulations and rules which we all know. 

Representative Horrman. Published ? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. I agree with you on this point. I think 
the public should have all those rules. 

Then you complained about someone in the Department who would 
not give your attorney some information that he sought? 

Mr. Bucnanan. That is right. I think there should be a regula- 
tion that they should get the information out. 

Representative Horrman. Everything they wanted to know? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I think as far as it pertains to timber sales, allow- 
able cut, management policies, yes; I think that’s public knowledge. 
It is just like the gentleman who testified before me said. You see, 
if you do a poor cruising job—that is what he is getting at—you don’t 
want to tell anybody you did it, and you don’t want anybody to show 
that you got a quarter more of timber. You tend to keep that con- 
fidential. 
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Representative Horrman. I agree with you that all those figures 
vhich enable you to bid intelligently should be on the record and be 
vailable to anybody and everybody. 

Mr. Bucwanan. You and | are in perfect agreement there. 

Representative Horrman. On that. However, of course, this gen- 
tleman, as I understand it, when he refused the information, said 
somebody higher up sort of closed his source. Do you not under- 
stand 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you yield at that point? You are 
talking about a “gentleman” and he is talking about a “he.” I think 
you ought to tell us who wrote this letter so we will know them by 
name. 

Mr. Bucnanan. The district forester. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you think it would be possible to put 
the whole letter in ? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. You say he is the district forester. What 
is his name ¢ 

Mr. BucHanan. James Watts. 

Representative Cuuporr. I wonder if you would put the whole 
letter in? 

Representative Horrman. And who asked him. 

Mr. Bucwanan. I can submit the letter of inquiry and the letter 
of answer. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think that would be very well, and we 
could know what you are talking about. 

Mr. Bucuanan. The letter was addressed to Mr. James Watts by 
Leonard B. Netzorg, and the reply was to Mr. Leonard B. Netzorg 
by James Watts, district forester. 

Representative Cuouporr. What is the date of reply ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. The date of original inquiry was August 8, 1955, 
and the date of reply is September 7, 1955. 

Representative Horrman. Who is the man that refused ? 

Representative Cuuvorr. James Watts, district forester. 
Representative Horrman. Watts told him to go back and put it in 

writing ; did he not ? 

Mr. Bucwanan. There is nothing in here about writing. 

Representative Horrman. Not in the letter; in the talk. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I will put these in. 

Representative Cuuporr. The letters will be inserted into the record 
at this point. 

(Information referred to follows :) 

Avaust 8, 1955. 
Mr. JAMES WATTS, 
District Forester, Roseburg Forest District, 


Bureau of Land Management, Department of the Interior, 
Roseburg, Oreg. 


DEAR Jrim: The Bureau of Land Management has informed Western Forest 


Industries Association that as of August 1, 1955, 17 right-of-way permits had 
heen issued under title 43, Code of Federal Regulations, section 115.155 (h), as 
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amended, on April 16, 1954. Of such total, the following 10 permits were is 
by the Roseburg Forest District: 
R-296 Umpqua Plywood Corp., West Fork Canyon Creek 
R-314. Umpqua Plywood Corp., West Fork Canyon Creek 
R-327 Umpqua Plywood Corp., Days Creek 
R-329 Umpqua Plywood Corp., Rock Creek 
t-279 Umpqua Plywood Corp., Rock Creek 
R-305 Douglas County Lumber Co., Rock Creek 
t-309 Douglas County Lumber Co., Rock Creek 
t—310 Evans Products Co., Rock Creek 
R-242 North Umpqua Timber Co., North Umpqua 
R-244 Harbor Plywood Corp., Little River 

It would be appreciated if you would advise us of your best estimate of t 
volume of Federal timber tributary to each of the road systems or rights-of-w 
for which these permits were issued. In addition, we should also like to bi 
informed of the duration of the rights, if any, which the Bureau has obtain 
from the permittees to use roads or rights-of-way directly or indirectly control) 
by them for access to and removal of such tributary timber by the Bureau and its 
licensees. 

It is observed that section 115.155 (h) authorizes the issuance of short-ter 
permits by the regional administrator “in his discretion.” It is understood tha 
this authority has been delegated to and exercised by the several district foresters. 
If any of the permits enumerated above were issued by you, we should appreciat 
information as to the elements present in each such case which prompted yo 
decision to act under section 115.155 (h) rather than under other portions ot 
the O. & C. right-of-way regulations. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD B. NETZzORG, 
Special Counsel 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Roseburg, Oreg., September 7, 1955 
Mr. LEONARD B. NETZORG, 
Special Counsel, Hart & Veazie, 
Portland Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Netzorc: Your letter of August 8, 1955, asks a number of questions 
regarding rights-of-way. Of the rights-of-way listed in your letter, R-244 Harbo 
Plywood Corp. and R-242 North Umpqua Timber Co. were approved by the re 
gional administrator. The remainder were approved by the district foreste 
at Roseburg. 

All of these permits were issued for periods of 2 or 3 years depending upon 
the existent authority at the time of application. In every case reciprocal right 
for the use of the Government were secured for the maximum period permissib| 
under the authority. These rights received by the Government covered roads 
and lands necessary for the Government’s use in removal of Federal timber i: 
the same general area. For those lands or segments of roads on which the app! 
cant did not have direct control and was unable to obtain assignable rights for 
the use of the Government, a waiver of exclusive or restrictive rights was ac- 
cepted. 

In conformance with the regulations each of the applications gave the volum: 
of timber to be removed and the legal description of the land on which the timbe1 
was located. The approved permits were limited to the transportation of timber 
as described on the application. 

In respect to Federa! timber tributary to each of the road systems or rights 
of-way for which these permits were issued, volume calculations of tributary tim- 
ber were not and have not been made to date. The required road system diagrams 
and timber type information as applied to the areas included in the diagram 
served as the base on which we determined the Government’s needs. 

Your understanding is correct in that the authority of the regional adminis- 
trator to issue right-of-way permits, in his discretion, under 115.155 (h) has been 
delegated to the district foresters. 

Each of the eight permits approved by the district forester, acting in his dis 
cretion, represents as do all rights-of-way, a case with its individual set of circum- 
stances. A number of factors must be weighed by the district forester in arri\ 
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at an administrative decision regarding the approval of a permit. My superior 

es not and has not required an accounting of the factors guiding my decision 

ipprove a permit of this type. It appears unnecessary for me to render an 
suunting to you which is not required by my superior. 
Very truly yours, 
JAMES N. WATTS, 
District Forester. 

Representative Cuuporr. Your information is getting bad. The 

terior Department is not giving you the right information. That is 
the second time they gave you the wrong answer. 

Representative Horrman. So far as the Department is concerned 

‘y may be much like you gentlemen. You do not give me anything. 
You have been telling me all along when I have asked for advance 
statements that you did not have them and you would give them to 

, just as quickly as you could, and you gave me one dated the 17th 

iat the witness says was given to you on the 14th. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not know when they we re typed up, 
but I know the staff stayed up and gave you every one of the state- 

ents they had in their possession last night. 

Representative Horrman. Here was one given you on the 14th 
that is last Monday—and your staff gave it to me this morning. The 
vitness has testified it was given to the committee on the 14th. You 
ire just 3 days late. 

Representative Cuuporr. They are giving them to you just as fast 
sthey get them. 

Representative Horrman. Not thisone. If I make a lot of mistakes, 
it is due in part at least not only to my ignorance, but the fact that you 
gentlemen will not let me find out what you are up to even though I 
am a member of the committee. 

Representative Cruuporr. Here we have a half dozen people work- 
ing for the United States Government, for the Interior Department, 
trailing us around with an automobile just like they did in the power 
investigations, and as soon as you get the statements you turn them 
over to the Interior Department so they can study them and give you 
back the answers. 

Representative Horrman. No, but perhaps I should, so they could 
answer for any mistake charged against them. 

Representative Crruporr. I have no objection to your studying the 
statements, but I don’t think there is any reason for them to follow us 
around. All that money is being wasted. 

a Horrman. They are the accused. Don’t you want 

he criminal present in court? 

Representative Cuuporr. We are not accusing anybody of anything. 
We are trying to learn the problems of these people. We are definitely 
trying to do ‘that. You have been ace using me of conducting a poli 
tical investigation since we started out, and that is not true. I don’t 

now what the politics of this man is, and I do not care. 

Representative Horrman. He is a Republican. He told me last 
ught. 

Representative Cuuporr. We are certainly not accusing anybody of 
anything. Iwanttosaythistoyou: I donot think that the taxpayers 
of the United States should transport 5 or 6 people and a high-priced 
stenographer to go along with them. I do not object to your -adminis- 
trative assistant going with you. 
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Representative Horrman. You told me I had to get the permiss 
of the chairman. You objected. I got it without any trouble. 

Representative Cuuporr. I did not object. I merely said you would 
have to get the thing cleared by the chairman of the committee, thai 
I could not authorize any money unless he said it was O. K., since 
she is an employee of the full committee, not of the subcommittee. 

Representative Horrman. The Department gave me a ride up here: 
if they did not you would have to. 

Representative Cuuporr. If anything comes out in these hearings 
that requires an answer by the Forest Service or the BLM, we are 
going to see that they come around and tell us why they did these 
things, and I think we are entitled to know. 

Representative Horrman. Why they did what? 

Representative Cuuporr. The things these people are complaining 
about. 

Representative Horrman. I think we should. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are doing the same thing that you 
did in the power hearings, with a high- priced group of Interior em- 
ployees traveling around at Government expense in a Government 
automobile and tr railing this committee. 

Representative Horrman. What are you talking about? I haven't 
anything at all, except I have one administrative assistant assigned 
to the minority of the committee. You have 4 or 5. Are you begrudg- 
ing me theone? Even a chicken thief is entitled to his day in court. 

Representative Cuuporr. This investigation is being conducted 
because both parties asked for it. A motion was made by a Democrat, 
seconded by a Republican, and the resolution was unanimously passed 
so we could come out and look at this timber situation, and you are 
supposed to be sitting in here as an impartial member of this commit- 
tee to hear the facts and make recommendations and not to give every- 
thing we give you to the Interior Department and get information 
from the Interior Department to make these people look like the 
don’t know what they are talking about. And that is what you are 
trying to do. 

‘Representative Horrman. What I am sitting here for is to ascertai 
the truth of these charges. Where would I vet the truth if I did not 
ask the fellow who was accused? Where would I get his side of the 
story ? 

Representative Cuuporr. We are certainly going to get that. We 
are going to give him an opportunity to speak at a public hearing nex 
week in Portland and you are going to have a chance to ask then an\ 
questions that you want. 

Representative Horrman. Yesterday you had a witness who ac. 
cused apparently reputable citizens of all sorts of misconduct. 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Then you objected when I wanted to show 
the witness’s background: an exconvict. I wanted to show the back- 
ground of that fellow who made that charge. And you tried 
prevent it. 

Representative Cuuporr. I brought everything out that you want- 
ed to know from the witness my self by my questioning. The record 
will show that. I want to say this to you: I did not want to bring it 
up, but a number of witnesses, witnesses who gave you the informa- 
tion that that man was convicted of a crime, were guilty of bribery in 
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front of a Senate committee, and it is in the record, and another one 
of your informants hit his wife on the head with a poker and killed 
her. We certainly got a lot of reputable information. 

Representative Horrman. That 1s what you say. 

Representative Cuuporr. He went to jail for 4 years for it. 

Represents ight HorrMan. All right. Maybe you fellows have the 
wrong Kirk. I don’t know. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not have the wrong Kirk. Every 
member of the Interior Department who wants to testify can come 
to Portland and tell us all about it. 

Representative Horrman. I can agree with you it was wrong for a 
fellow to hit his wife with a poker, whether he killed her or not. On 
the other hand, it didn’t have a thing to do with whether or not the 
fellow you had testifying was an ex-convict. 

Representative Cuuporr. As a free-speech advocate, I am amazed 
at, you. 

Representative Horrman. You are always amazed. 

Representative Cuuporr. If a person wants to call a man incompe- 
tent to handle a job—and that is all Mr. Witt did over there in that 
hearing; he called these men incompetent—he has a right to do so, and 
| am going to help him maintain that right. 

Representative Horrman. He called them more than that. 

Representative Cuuporr. No, he did not. He even said one of them 
was Mr. McKay’s campaign manager and that is how he got that 
$12,000 a year lush job that this man wants to continue for 15 years. 

Representative Horrman. Who is telling me who is managing these 
other campaigns in here? You are going to get this thing into a po- 
litical atmosphere if you keep on. We had a nice birthd: ay ; dinner last 
night in celebration of your birthday. You and I always have a time. 
You said you were going to adjourn at 3: 30. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will recess for lunch. 

[ have no objection to your getting all the information you can out 
of the Interior Department. I do not blame you. 

Representative Horrman. I know. You and I love each other. 

Representative Cuuporr. I want to say one thing. I hope that when 
they give you the information they give you the true information 
and do not give you wrong information. 

Representative Horrman. That is the reason; is it? Because you 
thought I was asking the Department officials about these certain 
charges, that is the reason you did not give them to me? If that is the 
reason it is all right with me. 

Representative Cuuporr. I directed the staff to give you every state 
ment Ihave. You know it and you are entitled to them and you should 
have them. I am going to direct them to see that you get every pos 
sible statement as soon as they get it. 

Representative Horrman. Then you want me not to give that to the 
Department or ask them about it ? 

Representative Cuuporr. No, no. Make sure the information they 
give you is the correct information. 

Representative Horrman. I cannot do that. 

Senator, this must be very tiresome to you. 

Representative Cuuporr. When you were chairman of the full Com 
mittee on Government Operations you never gave me the courtesy 
of any copies of any statements. 
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Representative Horrman. Do not follow the precedent I set. 
do not want to admit that. 

Representative Cuuporr. I would never do that. 

Senator Neupercer. Will Mr. Buchanan be back after lunch ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I will be very happy to. 

Reneteeht tice Cuuporr. Counsel for the Senate committee 
Senator Neuberger have questions to ask you. Mr. Lanigan has q 
tions, too, and I have some questions to ask you. 

Representative Horrman. And I have not even started. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will recess now until 1:45 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the hearing was recessed to recony: 

1:45 p.m 


AFTER RECESS 


Repre sentative CHt DOFF., Before starting | want To make 
nouncement. I find that we have at least 10 more witnesses and 
must be out of this room at 5 o’clock for 2 reasons: The second and 
least Important reason is that the committee has to be off to Eng 
Oreg., tonight; and the most important reason is that this is the India 
Ros mm of the Hotel Umpqua where they serve these delicious steaks 

ind they want to be in business tonight. So we have to clear out of 
here by 5 o’clock. That is our contract and agreement with them. 

in order that we might facilitate our time and your time, in the 
future anyone having a written statement will be asked to submit it 
for the record rather than read it, and then will be asked to highlight 
it. Then, of course, the committee members and counsel will 
questions. 

We are going to have to limit the time for each witness to about 
15 minutes because we feel that it would not be fair to hear some of 
the witnesses and not hear something from all of the witnesses who 
want to be heard. After we are through with Mr. Buchanan, there 
will be a time limitation of 15 minutes and if you will just highlight 
your statement I believe we will be able to get over what we have to 
ask vou in that time. 

Representative Horrman. You were talking about this Rock Creek 
situation and these four operators. How would you solve the difficult) 
there under the regulations ? 

Mr. BucHanan. I think, Congressman, I would have taken exactly 
the action that our local advisory board recommended here some 2 
or 3 weeks ago in their fall meeting. They recommended that the 
BLM purchase the road outright and then ail people could come over 
the road equally with no question of blocked access. 

Representative Horrman. And they cannot do that until they get 
an appropriation from Congress, can they ‘ 

Mr. Bucuanan. I think they could use, Congressman, these funds 
that are left with Congress by the county to purchase roads and build 
roads. 

Representative Horrman. I think you are mistaken about that, but 
we will not argue about it. Did not the making of these short-term 
contracts let them get the timber out? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I don’t think satisfactorily. 

Representative Horrman. Not satisfactorily, but at least for 3 years 

1d with the privilege of extending for another year, the purchaser 
had the right to take that timber out, did he not? 
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- Bucuanan. That might possibly have happened in 1 or 2 years, 
any time that any one of these operators want to refuse to enter 
a four-party agreement, then no timber will move. 

Representative Horrman, However, under the short-term a pur- 

haser did have 3 years with a possible right of another year to get it 
out, did he not ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. A purchaser did have that right. 

Representative Horrman. All right. That is all I wanted on that. 

So, to that extent, at least, it was advisable to make a short-term 
wreement; is that not true? 

Mr. Bucuanan. No, because I think it is inadvisable to make 
short-term agreement. 

Representative Horrman. And let the timber stay right back there? 

Mr. BucHanan. May I answer? 

Representative Horrman. The trouble is you always have some- 

ng else to answer or comment on. 

Mr. BucHanan. You let me answer my questions and you answer 
yours. 

Representative Horrman. I am asking the questions. The question 
s this: If you did not make a short-term agreement in that Rock 
Creek situation there would not be any timber come out, right 4 

Mr. Bucwanan. It could have come out if they had condemned the 
oad. 

Representative Hlorrman. If you did not make the short-term agree- 
nent under the situation as it existed there no timber could come out, 
ould it? 

Mr. Bucnanan. I said that the short-term agreement was not a 
satisfactory solution to operating that drainage for this reason: That 
s your district forester does not know from year to year whether he 

as the opportunity the next year and the year following that to be 
ure of access, then how can he manage the an ainage on a sustained- 
vial basis? 

Representative Horrman. Read back my question, please. 

(Record read by the reporter. ) 

Representative Horrman. If these short-term eats were not 
uade under the situation as it then existed in this Rock (¢ 

there would not be any timber come out for at least 3 years? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Not unless the Bureau wanted to enter into long- 
ierm agreements with the operators and the operators were willing 
to enter into long-term agreements under the 1951 provisions. There 
was that way to do it, of course. There were two ways always to do it. 

Representative Horrman. That did not help the purchaser that had 
timber which had to come out over their land, though, did it? 

Mr, Bucnanan. No purchaser would go in until they entered into 
\ four-party agreement. 

Representative Horrman. You do not answer at all. You are just 
uguing the case with me instead of answering the question. 

Mr. Bucnanan. I am doing the best I can. 

Representative Horrman. You are doing very well for your side. 

Mr. BucnHanan. Are there sides here ? 

Representative Horrman. Apparently from what I know of the 

situation, there has been a controversy all the time. Otherwise we 
76321—56—pt. 1——33 


‘reek area 
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would not be here. If ever ything was lovely and harmonious t] 
would not be any committee out here; if everything was satisfactor 
to ever ybody. 

You, yourself, are trying, are you not, with your associate: 
get a long-term contract on a comparatively large stand of timber’ 

Mr. Bucuanan. What we are trying to ‘do all over the Stat of 
Oregon, not only in Rock Creek, is to get equal treatment on all water. 
sheds at all times. In other words, this Bureau in certain watershe«(: 
can let operators block access. In other watersheds the Bureau says 
to private operators “No, you can’t block it.” If we want to get 
our timber out, we get our timber out. 

[ spoke of discrimination earlier in my prepared statement. and 
that is what we mean. There isn’t the same equal treatment in al! 
levels, or in all watersheds, or in all districts. As the letter said, the 
district forester replied to us “I have the discretion whether I will 
do it this way or not.” 

Representative Horrman. Will you answer my question? Are not 
you and three of your associates attempting to get now from the De- 
partment a long-term contract on a large block of timber ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. You name it. 

Representative Horrman. Name what? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Where is the block of timber? We are interested 
in several blocks. 

Representative Horrman. If you are trying to, you ought to know 
where it is. I am just asking you the very simple, clear question if 
not you and your associates are attempting to get one of these long- 
term contracts ¢ 

Mr. BucHanan. You mean up in Crescent Lake? 

(See pp. 507, 1416, 1463.) 

Representative Horrman. I do not know a thing about the geogra- 
phy out here. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I do. 

Representative Horrman. Go ahead, then. 

Mr. Bucuanan. There are 4 or 5 of us all together w ho have been 
trying for some 18 months to persuade the Forest Service to put up a 
sale in the Crescent Lake area. That doesn’t involve any rights-of- 
way because, under the Forest Service, when you get through operating 
the timber, the Forest Service owns the road. All we are trying to do 
is to get the Government to sell some timber that hasn’t been utilized 
because of its species and because of its altitude. 

We are trying to get the Government to make a sale of timber to 
us. We are not ‘seeking long-term rights-of-way. We are just trying 
to buy some timber. Anyone else can bid on it, on a competitive bid. 

Representative Horrman. The information that your attorney 
wanted and which was denied to him was the information as to the 
amount of timber which had been cut off under certain sales con- 
tracts; was it not ? 

Mr. Bucwanan. No. 

Representative Horrman. What did he want? 

Mr. Bucuanan. The information that was denied to him was the 
reason why the local officer used short-term rights-of-way instead of 
long term. He said, “My superior does not require that I tell him why 
I use short term instead of long term and I don’t see any reason why 
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| have to tell you.” That was the information that was denied our 


counsel. 

I might say in that connection I have here another file of corre- 
spondence that on August 8 our attorney wrote to another district 
officer, Mr. Otto Kreuger. There has been an exchange of 4 or 5 
letters and we haven’t received any information at all in that district. 
[ would like to file that, Mr. Congressman. , nrg | 

Representative Cuuporr. It will be inserted at this point in the 
records: =¢See pp. 1276-1289.) 

(The information referred’ to follows :) 

Hart & VEAZIE, 
Portland, Oreg., August 8, 1956 
Mr. OTTO KREUGER, 
District Forester, Salem Forest District, Bureau of Land Management, 
Department of the Interior, Salem, Oreg. 

Dear Orro: Western Forest Industries Association is informed that as of 
August 1, 1955, there had been issued in the Salem Forest district under 43 Code 
of Federal Regulations 115.155 (h), as amended on April 16, 1954, the following 
permits : 

S-220 Cedar Creek Lumber Co., Nestucca River. 
S-200 Crown Zellerbach, Molalla River. 
$-222 Crown Zellerbach, Scappoose Creek. 

We are also informed that during your tenure as Eugene district forester, 
permit No. h-136 was issued under the same regulation to Hult Lumber Co., in- 
volving certain access in the Triangle Lake administrative unit. 

It would be appreciated if you would advise us of your best estimate of the 
volume of Federal timber tributary to each of the road systems or rights-of-way 
for which each of the four mentioned permits were issued. In addition, we 
should also like to be informed of the duration of the rights, if any, which the 
Bureau has obtained from the permittees to use roads of rights-of-way directly 
or indirectly controlled by them for access to and removal of such tributary 
timber by the Bureau and its licensees. 

It is observed that section 115.155 (h) authorizes the issuance of short-term 
permits by the regional administrator in his discretion. It is understood that 
this authority has been delegated to and exercised by the several district for- 
esters. We should appreciate information as to the elements present in each of 
these fours cases which prompted the Government’s decision to act under section 
115.155 (h) rather than under other portions of the O. and C. right-of-way 
regulations. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD B. NeEtTzorG, Special Counsel. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
DISTRICT FORESTRY OFFICE, 
Salem, Oreg., August 11, 1955. 
Mr. LEONARD B. NETzorG, 
Special Counsel, Hart & Veazie, 
Portland, Oreg. 

DEAR LEONARD: We refer to your letter of August 8, 1955, in which you inquire 
concerning certain rights-of-way granted under 43 Code of Federal Regulations 
115.155 (h). 

District Forester Kreuger has been out of the office on other business since 
receipt of your letter, having left shortly after it was received. He asked me to 
inform you that he would reply to your inquiry as soon as he returns, probably 
the early part of the week of August 15. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEsTER C. Dunn, Acting District Forester. 
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SEPTEMBER 9, 1955. 
Mr. Orro KRUEGER, 
District Forester, Salem Forest District, 
Bureau of Land Management, Department of the Interior, 
Salem, Oreg. 

Dear Orro: In his letter of August 11 the acting district forester acknow]- 
edged my letter of August 8, which inquired respecting certain short-term right- 
of-way permits issued under 43 Code of Federal Regulations 115.155 (h). The 
letter of August 11 indicated that I might receive a reply to my inquiry during 
the week of August 15. 

It will be appreciated if you will now inform me as to when I may expect t: 
receive answers to the inquiries made in my Jetter of August 8. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD B. Nerzore, Special Counsel. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
District Forestry OFFICE, 
Salem, Oreg., September 13, 1955. 
Mr. LeonarpD B. NETzoRG, 
Hart & Veazie, Attorneys at Law, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear LeonarD: As indicated in our letter of August 11, we did answer your 
letter of August 8 during the week of August 15. 

You are aware that some of your questions could possibly best be answered 
by Mr. Fety and consequently I routed my reply to the State supervisor’s office 
so that Mr. Fety could add his comments. 

I suggest you contact Mr. Heath as to the whereabouts of my letter. 

Sincerely yours, 


Orro C. F. Kruecer, District Forester. 
Representative Horrman. You are a little more critical of the De- 


yartment than I am as far as that goes. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Any questions ? 

Senator Neusercer. I will ask a couple of questions, Mr. Chairman. 

There were some questions earlier, Mr. Buchanan, about the size 
of your various affiliates compared with others. I would like to know 
how the largest lumber corporation or lumber mill, affiliated with 
your group, would compare in size with the largest affiliated with the 
so-called other group ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Very much smaller, maybe a third or a fourth of 
the annual capacity. 

Senator Nreupercer. I just thought that should be in the record 
inasmuch as various other comparisons were drawn. 

Mr. Bucnanan. Generally speaking, WFIA operators are on the 
smaller side of the picture. 

Senator Nrvpercer. What would you say would be—which I think 
is the meat of the coconut, as long as this issue has been drawn—what 
would you say would be the average size of your affiliates as compared 
with the average size of the group of larger mills? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I would say that we would average possibly 20 to 

25 million a year, maybe as low as 15 to 20 million a year, and I would 
say the larger operators, the average would be 75, 60, 75, 80 million a 
year; substantially larger. 

Senator Neusercer. I want to ask you this question because I am 
interested. J know a little bit and have been familiar a little bit with 
some of the material in the Crescent Lake situation. Do you see any 
parallel at all between the attempt of you and some of your associates 
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to have some timber put up for competitive bidding as I understand it 
would be with Crescent Lake, with this Rock Creek access situation ? 

(See pp. 504, 1416, 1463.) 

Mr. Bucuanan. It is an entirely different problem. 

Senator Neupercer. Entirely different ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes. 

Senator Neusercer. I just wanted that for the record. 

It was brought up earlier today that you were interested in having 
these regulations which were drawn in 1951, I believe it was, changed 
and these handbills were referred to. I have not consulted with any- 
body onthis. I certainly have not talked to you, as you well know—— 

Mr. BucHanan. That is for sure. 

Senator Neupercer. For about a year since you questioned me in this 
hotel in, I might say, somewhat belligerent fashion when I was a can- 
didate for office. 

Mr. Bucnanan. That is correct. 

Senator Neusercer. To my knowledge I have not talked to you 
since then. 

Is it not true that your group, the Western Forest Products Indus- 
tries, far from opposing all changes in the present access regulations, 
what you were interested in earlier this year, if I am not mistaken, 
was in opposing a particular set of new regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary of the Interior? Am I correct in that assumption or 
not ¢ 

Mr. Bucnanan. We were definitely opposed to the adoption of an 
entirely new set of regulations which would have completely blocked, 
in many cases, access. This spring this thing was finally resolved 
where the Bureau of Land Management held a conference—it wasn’t 
a hearing ; it was a conference—and our organization was represented, 
the Industrial Forestry Association was represented and the counties 

were represented by three each, and we had counsel; and at that time 
we diseussed what was wrong with the present regulations, where they 
weren’t effective, why they didn’t work. And yes, our association pro- 
posed minor amendments. 

Senator Neusercer. What I am trying to draw out is this: The 
fact that you proposed these changes initiated or suggested by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior does not mean that you were opposed to any and 
all modifications or changes in the existing regulations. Is that true 
or not ¢ 

Mr. BucnHanan. That is true. As a matter of fact, some of the 
amendments suggested by both sides and by the county—you see, it 
was the counties really that suggested where right-of-way problems 
exist—the county officers, the three county offic ials that were there; 
the suggestion came from them—where access is blocked and where 
there is difficulty that the O. and C. buy the road. 

Senator Neusercer. Just one further question, then I will be 
through, Mr. Buchanan. In this particular reply which you have 
included in your presentation from the forester here in Roseburg, 
dated September 1955, in which he said that it appeared unnecessary 
for him to render an accounting to you which was not required by his 
own superiors; had you ever in the past, or your associates to your 
knowledge, ever received any answers comparable to that when you 
sought information about the reason why a certain request was denied 
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or not granted; was this somewhat new; or was it generally standard 
order of procedure / 

Mr. Bucuanan. I can only speak of my own knowledge in that mat- 
ter, and this was new to me on the part of any Government employee. 
There may be others who have been in the association or active in it 
longer than I who could tell you. Maybe tomorrow or next day you 
will be talking to people of our group who may know. I don’t know. 

Senator Nreusercer. However, this sort of cavalier treatment, o1 
any way you want to describe it, you had not experienced before so 
far as you, yourself, were personally concerned ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. That is right. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes, sir. I would like to just recapitulate on Rock 
Creek. You have given a concrete example and I just want to get a 
chronological record in this transcript so that it will come out clearly, 
and you can stop me if I get off base. 

For the sake of facts, we will say that there is 9.5 million board- 
feet in this drainage, based on an old inventory. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bucnanan. That is the information I have been given. 

Mr. Copurn. Who are the landowners or road owners in these drain- 
ages? Are you prepared to name them ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes, the four that I referred to: Umpqua Plywood, 
Evans Products, Douglas County Lumber Co., and Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 

Mr. Copurn. Do these four landowners own this road in common? 

Mr. Bucuanan. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Copurn. Do you know who does own the road ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I: know that certain segments of it go over Gov- 
ernment land, so the Government must own those segments, 

Mr. Copurn. I te talking about the private ownership. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I don’t know who owns the private segments of it. 

Mr. Cosurn. Under the 1950 regulations the BLM was unable to 
get these owners in the drainage to enter into an agreement with BLM 
governing the use of that road; is that correct? 

Mr. Bucuanan. To my knowledge, that is correct. 

Mr. Cospurn. How long have these negotiations been going on? 

Mr. Bucwanan. I think there was no timber that came out of there, 
to my knowledge, of any amount from 1951 to 1954, so apparently ne- 
gotiations went on for 3 years with no concrete result. 

Mr. Conv rN. Then, to the best of your knowledge and belief, it was 
at least a 3-year period? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. During this same period is it your statement that 
private timber was taken over this road system ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Yes; that’s my statement. 

Mr. Cozurn. Isn’t it also true that parts of that road system were 
owned by the Government ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. That is true. 

Mr. Cosurn. So wouldn’t that constitute a technical trespass? 

Mr. Bucwanan. I don’t know whether you call it technical. I call 
it plain trespass. 

Mr. Cosurn. How much private timber was taken over this road! 

pe Bucnanan. I have no way of knowing how much timber was 
taken. 
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Mr. Copurn. Would the BLM be able to supply that figure? 

Mr. BucHanan. I am not sure whether they would, but I am quite 

re you could get the information from the Oregon State forester, 

n his slash reports. 

Mr . Copsurn. Do you have any knowledge of why the BLM never 

ought a trespass action ¢ 

Mr. Bucuanan. No; I have no knowledge of why they didn’t. 

Mr. Copurn. But the fact is that they didn’t ? 

Mr. Bucnwanan. That is my understanding; they did not. 

Mr. Copurn. The only way then that this timber got out was under 
these new amendments to the present regulations issued by Secretary 
McKay in 1954; is that right? 

Mr. BucHanan. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Under these new agreements, short-term agreements, 
some 8 million to 10 million feet were moved out in 1954 ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Right. 

Mr. Copurn. And some 12 million feet in 1955 ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Right. That is my information. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you have any information as to the companies to 

hom these sales were made ? 

Mr. BucHanan. I don’t know who bought the timber. 

Mr. Copurn. Were they made on a competitive-bid basis ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I imagine they were, because that is the usual 
iid standard BLM procedure. 

Mr. Copurn. Isn’t it true under these—I will refer to them as the 
1954 amendments to the existing regulations—th: at you local officers 
can elect; not your local officers, the Government’s local officers can 
choose between trying to enforce the so-called 1950 regulations or, 
as an alternative, they can use these new regulations promulgated by 
the Department ? 

Mr. BucHanan. That is correct. 

Mr. Copurn. Your argument then is that these new regulations are 

ot long enough in duration to permit the BLM to manage that timber ; 
is that right ? 

Mr. BucHANAN. On a sustained- yield basis, right. 

[r. Copurn. And your other complaint is that you are not asking 
“spec ial treatment here, but you do want standards published which 
re o Unies to cover all BLM areas; is that right? 

Mr. Bucnanan. All our association wants is equality of access, and 
we agree heartily with the gentleman that preceded me; give us that 

nd we will take our chance in the market place in the buying place 
of this Government timber. That is all we have ever asked for and it 
is something that we have not yet entirely ever gotten. 

Mr, Cosurn. To be entirely fair I want your honest opinion on 
this: Under these new regulations at the present time is it true that 

Mr. BucHanan. You are speaking of the 1954 regulations? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. Is it not a fact that those regulations in them- 
selves do not preclude competitive bidding and therefore do not pre- 
clude competition for this Government timber ? 

Mr. BucHanan. State your question again. 

Mr. Copurn. I can make it very simple, If you wanted to go out 
and bid on some timber which was subject to a short-term agreement, 
a one-shot sale, you could bid right along with the other fellow; 
couldn’t you ? 
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Mr. Bucuanan. Not competitively in this sense: That you may 
not know what the right-of-way is going to cost you after you hay 
bid the timber. Youcan go bid for the timber. 

Mr. Copurn. Neither does your competitor ; is that right? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Unless he controls the road. 

Mr. Copurn. Unless he controls the road ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Unless he is the road owner. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is what I was getting at when I asked the ques 
tion if you knew who the people were who got this timber under ¢! 
new short- -term agreement. 

Mr. Bucnuanan. There may have been, like the gentleman before 
me that went in and bid and then fought out the arbitration. 

Mr. Copurn. Did any of the four companies involved here bid o 
this timber? 

Mr. Bucnanan. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cozsurn. I think those questions ought to be put to BLM any 
way, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will direct that they appear in Port 
land and answer the questions. 

Mr. Copurn. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Lanican. You spoke of the BLM getting a short-term right 
of-way in 1954 for 3 years, I believe it was. That must have bee 
given to the Bureau in return for giving the owners up there a shor' 
term right- of-way ; isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. I would imagine that would have been true. 

Mr. Laniean. So if the Bureau had not given the owners that 
they would still be in trespass if they took timber out ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Probably. 

Mr. Laniean. And if the Bureau were willing to enforce the tres 
pass laws they could have stopped that timber going out; isn’t that 
right ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. You mean in the previous period ? 

Mr. Lanican. Or even if they had not given the short-term right 
of way. 

Mr. Bucnanan. And the private operator insisted on still bringing 
his timber out ? 

Mr, Lanican. Yes. 

Mr. Bucuanan. They could have enforced trespass, yes. 

Mr. Lanican. So by this device the operator, in effect, got a 3-yeai 
period in which he could take his timber out, too? 

Mr. Bucuanan. That is right. 

Mr. Lanican. And the Government, which has tremendous quan- 
tities of timber and needs a long-term right of way, only got 3 years! 

Mr. Bucuanan. That is right. That is the result of the short-term 
agreement. In other words, you see, the operator might want to take 
some timber out this year and not take any out for sev veral years. We 

‘an get a short-term agreement for that little patch of timber and 
reciprocal rights of way “with the Government. 

Mr. Lanican. So the operator can come along any time he wants 
a 3-year right of way and get it, but the Government can only take 
out the timber when the operator happens to want to take it out? 
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Mr. Bucuanan. Yes. But if the operator does not want to use 
the short-term right of way there is no instrument that I know of 

hereby the Government can do it. 

Mr. Laniean. And the Government only gets the short-term right 

way when the operator comes in and asks for one for himself? 

Mr. Bucuanan. That is right. But it takes the initiation of the 
operator under the short-term agreement to get reciprocal rights. 

Mr. Lanican. So the operator controls timber—— 

Mr. BucHanan. Whether or not the short-term agreements will 
ye granted ; yes. 

Mr. Lanican. Thank you. 

Representative Horrman. The operator always controls it, because 
the Government itself does not do any lumbering, does it, and nobody 
wants to get any out until some operator buys it. Is that not true? 

Mr. Bucuanan. There are lots of places that the Government would 

ke to get timber out where there are no roads. 

Representative Horrman. But the Government does not get it out. 
lhe Government does not move it, does it ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. It sells it. 

Representative Horrman. Is the Government engaging in the lum- 
bering business ? 

Mr. BucHANAN. No, the Government sells the timber. 

Representative Horrman. And when they sell it the fellow who buys 
t isan operator, is he not? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Right. 

Representative Horrman. What are you talking about discrimina- 
tion between the operator and the Government; that the operator can 
do something that the Government cannot do? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Under the short-term agreements the operator 
nitiates that. 

Representative Horrman. Of course, he does. He bids and he buys. 

Mr. Bucuanan. He is the road owner and he initiates the agree- 
ment and upon that initiation the Government receives reciprocal 

ghts, but unless some operator wants to remove private timber in 
that drainage— 

Representative HorrmMan. It stays there? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes, and the Government can’t operate on a sus- 

iined yield basis. 

Representative Horrman, The Government cannot operate with any 
one unless it can sell it to somebody, unless the operator owns the 
ind ? 

Mr. Lanican. Perhaps I could clarify that. By the term “op- 
erator” in this exchange that I had with Mr. Buchanan, we were refer- 
ring to the private timber owner who owns the road in that area. 
We weren’t referring to an operator who buys Government timber. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Bucuanan. He was referring to the licensee and I believe you 
were referring to the private road owner, Mr, Lanigan. 

Representative Horrman. Most of this trespassing took place either 
during or prior to 1952, did it not ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Let me refer back to my statement. I think it is 
in the record, 
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Representative Horrman. That is true; is it not? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Wait until I find it. 

Most of the period 1950 to 1952. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. You are not charging that up to 
McKay, are you ? 

Mr. BucHanan. Mr. Hoffman, I have charged nothing today to 
Mr. McKay, except the issuance of short-term regulations. 

Representative Horrman. And without those short-term regulations 
a lot of timber would not have been moved, would it? 

Mr. Bucuanan. It could have been moved had the BLM sought to 
have it moved under long-term regulations. 

Representative Horrman. They would have had to have found 
somebody that wanted to buy some of it and get it out over a long 
period of time, would they not? They would have had to find a big 
operator ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Not necessarily. Short-term regulations don't 
assure that small operators will get it. 

Representative Horrman. I know; but the short-term regulations 
let timber come out that otherwise would not have come out, did they 
not? Why don’t you answer that fairly as it is? 

Mr. BucwHanan. The medium was there from 1951 to 1954 to get the 
timber out had the Bureau sought to enforce the long-term right- 
of-way. 

Representative Horrman. And failing to enforce it they made a 
short-term sale which got out more timber; did they not? Why are 
you so reluctant ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I am not reluctant. 

Representative Horrman. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Bucuanan. Thank you for the opportunity of appearing. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF JAMES ROGERS 


Mr. Rocers. My name is James Rogers. I am attorney for Evans 
Products and you remember when I was up here this morning I sug- 
ested if anybody had any questions on this Rock Creek situation that 
might be able to answer them, If you would like to ask me some | 
would like to respond at least to one. 

Representative Horrman. I would like to ask him some. 

Representative Cuuporr. Wait a minute. We have approximately 
10 more witnesses and I think if we have time we will be very happy 
to have you come up and answer questions but I just do not want to 
deprive any of these witnesses from being heard and at least having 
a little bit of time. 

Mr. Rocers. There is only one thing—— 

Representative Cuuporr. You are going to come on again in Port- 
land, are you not? 

Senator Neupercrer. Before Mr. Rogers makes a statement, there 
are people here who have come a long way and we have to get out of 
here at 5 oclock; and I do not think it is right that someone should 
come on for the second time until people who are here who have come 
a long distance to present their cases have an opportunity to do so. 
If there is time between the last witness and 5 o’clock, then I suggest 
Mr. Rogers come on. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Not only that, you will have an oppor- 
tunity to appear in Portland. We will have more time there and we 
can ask you those questions then. 

Mr. Roorrs. I only wanted to say that Mr. Buchanan made one 
honest mistake of fact. 

Representative Horrman. You might as well goon. They are put- 
ting in some statements here that I will not be able to ask questions on. 

Senator Neupercer. Do you think this is right; that a man comes 
on for a second time before people who have traveled a great distance 
have an opportunity to be heard once ¢ 

Representative Horrman. I know they are not going to be heard. 
The witnesses are selected by the staff here who have but one thing 
inmind. And I am not talking about your staff; I am talking about 
the House staff. I have no criticism of Mr. Coburn. 

Representative Cuuporr. Every day we get into this. We are run- 
ning the procedure here. 

Kepresentative Horrman. You certainly are. 

Representative Cuuporr. You do not agree with any procedure that 
I may adopt. I want to give everybody a chance to be heard once 
before anybody gets heard twice, and I think that is the fair way to do 
it. You will have a chance to talk to Mr. Rogers in Portland and he 
can answer them in Portland. 

(See also pp. 489, 598, 816, 1352, 1357, 2220, 2226-2297.) 

Representative Horrman. but the audience here will not know any- 
thing about what he says in Portland. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. H. G. Kelsey here? 

As soon as you have your material out will you please identify 


yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF H. G. KELSEY, VICE PRESIDENT, LONG-BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


Mr. Ketsry. Yes, sir. I have some extra copies of the statement if 
some of you gentlemen would like them. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Kelsey, we are now putting into effect 
the 15-minute rule. I notice that you have a statement that is approxi- 
mately nine pages more or less and we would like you to offer that 
for the saad and then highlight it which will then give the committee 
a chance to ask some questions. 

Mr. Kersey. I will be very glad to do so. 

Representative Horrman. You will note on the record my objection 
to the receipt of testimony in this way, just the same as I made it 
before. That will apply to all offers of testimony along that line 
where no opportunity is given to question the witness. 

Representative Cuuporr. Let Mr. Hoffman’s usual objections be 
noted on the record. 

Representative Horrman. And I will amplify the reasons. There 
is no opportunity being afforded for cross-examination, and no op- 
portunity to determine the witness’ experience and knowledge. 

Mr. Keusry. My name is H. G. Kelsey. I am vice president of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., which company has been continuously in the 
lumber and timber business for more than 80 years. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Kelsey, could I ask you to please try 
to speak up so that the gentlemen and the ladies in the back of the room 

‘an hear you? It is quite difficult to hear what you are saying and 
if you will speak in just a little louder than your normal conversatio; 
al tone I think your voice will carry back there. 

Mr. Keiser. Thank you. 

In highlighting this report, there is mentioned on the first page 
of it after the preface an exhibit A, which is a map and it might be 
helpful to you gentlemen if we could just briefly look at this map; and 
[ will file it with the committee as part of the report. It covers 
quite an area of territory. 

I just want to briefly say that up in the upper right-hand corner of 
the map, just off the map, is Eugene; and down in this area is Gar- 
diner and Reedsport, so you can get the general area we are talking 
about, the sections that are colored orange and sort of a red color 
are company-owned timber, and the gray sections represent the Goy- 
ernment-owned timber administered by BLM. 

On this area you will find E-67, which is a reciproc al]—— 

Re presentative CHuporF. What are the blue sections 

Mr. Keuszry. The blue sections are public-domain ‘Jands, usually 
owned by the State. 

E67 represents an area covered by a reciprocal right-of-way agree- 
ment for a long period of time; 60 years I believe. 

The Siuslaw River agreement is outlined in here and is in perpetuity. 

The Smith River agreement, which embraces this area is also in 
perpetuity. 

We have C-52 agreement, the Paradise Creek agreement, and C42 
agreement. 

I just want to say generally that in those 5 areas where we have 
entered into agreements with BLM they cover about 67,000 acres of 
our lands and timber and the BLM estimate that our timber in those 
areas is in excess of 2 billion feet. We have never refused to grant 
access to the Government for any right-of-way or road cruises and 
these agreements cover periods of from 40 years to perpetuity. 

Having an intermingled ownership of land I think we have a pe- 
culiar problem with the BLM as compared with dealing with other 
private operators, if they happen to own those intermingled sections. 
Dealing with private operators we would deal with arm’s length, but 
dealing with BLM we have to go along with the present road "regula- 
tions which we feel are cumbersome and not at all clear. We have 
had some occasions where the Government has used economic reprisal! 
and has refused to put up Government timber for sale in those areas 
until or unless we granted rights-of-way. 

There has been a question raised, I think not in this hearing but at 
least to us, about the recreational use of roads and lands. Having 
the sections of intermingled land we feel that we have a responsi- 
bility to our stockholders—of which there are more than 12,000— 
and we want to protect that timber against fire and against unlawful 
trespass. 

I do not think there is any serious problem. I think the problem 
is quite general with the Government as well as with our company. 
We feel that when conditions are such that we are unable to log in our 
area because of fire danger that during those periods recreational 
use of those lands should also be restricted. 
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We also feel that in areas where there is logging being carried on 

it, for safety reasons, indiscriminate access by recreationists is not 

e best thing. 

| mentioned on the map the Smith River and Siuslaw River access 

ads, and many rumors and misconceptions exist with respect to 
these agreements even though these agreements are a matter of public 
record m the counties in which the agreement areas are located. Per- 
haps people who have spread these misconceptions have not read thi 
agreements. 

‘hese are probably two of very few such type agreements covering 

ia large area, where roads had not been built prior to the consum 

mat ion of these agreements. We were somewhat reluctant to make the 
Smith River agreement and did not initiate it in any way. 1 wanted 
to make sure that the BLM approached us for both of these agreements, 
and we studied them and negotiated with them for quite some time. 

| said, we were reluctant to make them because there were no pre- 
vious agreements to go on. 

We did not like the idea of a perpetual agreement because that is a 
long time. We didn’t like the high road construction costs and the 
increased fire danger because of the increased use in the area, and the 
lessening of control over our own land, and the provision of having 
to pay interest which is in the present road regulations. 

On page 6 of the statement, item B under the he ading, “Siuslaw Road 
Payments Due Long Bell,” 1 would like to say that since this state- 

ent was prepared, in fact just yesterday, we were advised by the 
Bureau of Land Management that the ( omptroller General had 
changed his opinion on the payment to us of some $199,000 for a sec- 
tion of road, and now we understand that he has approved the pay- 
ment of that. Therefore, 1 assume that the Comptroller General feels 
that the protests that we raised were reasonable and right, They are 
outlined on pages 6 and— 

Representative Cuuporr. Is that the Comptroller General’s opinion 
of November 8, 1955 ? 

Mr. Ketsey. That is correct. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is this a copy of it? 

Mr. Ketsey. It appears to be ; y es. 

epresentative Cuuborr. W ill you put that in the record? 

Representative Horrman. Mr, Chairman, as I understand it, the 
only difference that the Comptroller General ever had was something 
i little over $9,000. It is in the last paragraph of the opinion. Is 
that not right ¢ 

Mr. Kensey. That is correct, Mr. Hoffman. 

Kepresentative Cuuporr. I do not like to put just a part of the 
opinion in the record. 

Representative Horrman. You put it all in. I am just calling 
attention to the fact that it was not over $199,000; it was something 
over $9,000. He said it was not.a proper item when it first came to him 
ud then he said it was. 

Mr. Ketsry. That is correct, Under the subject of O. and C. timber 
sales there has been some complaint made that the sales are either too 
large or that they are so located as to prevent adequate competition. 
We have an exhibit in this statement, exhibit C, in our Vaughn area 
which is the northern part of that map that I showed you. During 


153, 19 sales were offered by BLM ir that area totaling over 39 million 
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feet of timber. Our company purchased 9 of those sales for a total 
of 12.5 million feet, or roughly, let us say, a third. 

Out of 13 sales offered in 1954 we purchased 2, and in 1955 to date 
11 sales have been offered and we have purchased 5. 

A similar situation exists in the Gardiner area south of Vaughn, 
where in 1953 the Government offered 21 sales, of which we purchased 
6. In 1954 out of 22 sales we purchased 6, and in 1955 to date 3 sales 
have been offered and we have not purchased any; so I do not think 
there is anything to the argument that the large operator gobbles al] 
the timber in his particular area. 

However, we are in favor of increasing the size of sales because we 
feel that it doesn’t take any more paperwork on a sale of 10 million or 
15 million feet than it does 1 million or 2 million feet, so it might ex- 
pedite the Bureau in getting out their allowable cut. We are very 
much in agreement that the existing timber inventories of BLM should 
be re-cruised and brought up to date. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you sum up your highlights so 
that we can get to the questioning, because we are running short of 
time. 

Mr. Ketsry. We think that the question of stability or permanence 
to the economy of the towns and cities in these various areas is import- 
ant and that greater utilization should be practiced on the part of op- 
erators milling timber. 

That I think, briefly and very quickly, sums up the information in 
the statement. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions’ 

Mr. Cozurn. I will try to be brief, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kelsey, you have mentioned that certain valuable rights have to 
be given up by an operator when he needs to purchase Government tim- 
ber. Could you explain what you mean by that? What valuable 
rights does he have to give up ? 

Mr. Ketsry. I think I mentioned giving up valuable rights in con- 
nection with these road agreements. 

Mr. Cosurn. All right. 

Mr. Kersey. In opening this timber we have granted access for some 
44.5 miles of road for which we receive nothing i in return, 

Mr. Cosurn. You got the reciprocal right to get to your own timber’ 
Mr. Kersey. Out of the 60 miles of road system we granted 44% 
miles and, of course, do have the right to travel on the entire road. 
But, we are, of course, going to pay a fee, a road-use fee, for hauling 

our own timber across this 60 miles of road. 

Mr. Cosurn. The Government’s licensee also has to pay it? 

Mr. Kersry. No. He hauls the Government’s timber over that road 
without cost. 

Mr. Cosurn. Suppose it is his own timber ? 

Mr. Kersry. He doesn’t have any. 

Mr. Cosvrn. Assuming that he might have? 

Mr. Kersey. A third party, if there were private ownership in 
there—the Government is carrying the third-party ownership of tim- 
ber. 

Mr. Conurn. The Government is. Exactly what do you mean by 
that? 
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Mr. Kexsey. In determining the road-use fees the Government takes 
its own timber and any third-party timber in allocating the total road 
investment between Long-Bell and others. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is right; but isn’t there an allowance made in the 
appraisal price ¢ 

Mr. Keusry. For road-use fee ? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

Mr. Kesey. There should be, but very seldom does that happen to 
be a fact. I just happened to take out at random an appraisal on a 
sale which is coming up next week, I believe, in section 35, Township 
18 South, Range 7 “W est, and the Government made no allowance 
whatsoever for main-line road. They did make an allowance of 57 
cents a thousand for spur construction and only an allowance of 10 
cents a thousand for road maintenance. 

Mr. Copurn. They did make some allowance then ? 

Mr. Kersey. For maintenance and spur, but nothing for main line. 

Mr. Copurn. How much do you think the Government ought to 
make in its allowances for road construction ¢ 

Mr. Kersey. I think they should be based on actual costs of road 
in that area; a reasonable and realistic value. 

Mr. Copurn. How would that be determined ? 

Mr. Keusry. They certainly know what it costs to build a road. 
They are spending $6 million in that area now building roads. 

Mr. Copurn. How do they arrive at a figure now ¢ 

Mr. Kersey. By using Bureau of Public Roads estimates until the 
road is constructed and they know the actual cost. 

Mr. Copurn. Their appraisal allowances then are based on actual 
( osts ¢ 

Mr. Ketsry. Based on costs of previous roads. If the roads are 
in existence or on estimates if the roads are not yet built. 

Mr. Copurn. I may be quite stupid on this, but I don’t see why you 
should criticize that method. What other sources could they go to 
other than Bureau of Public Roads figures and the cost of similar 
roads in the area and so on ? 

Mr. Ketsry. We would very much like to take these reciprocal-type 
agreements and work them into detailed agreements where road costs 
are agreed upon between the Bureau of Land Management and our- 
se Ives, that is, roads which we have built, and then the road costs will 
be known. 

Mr. Cosurn. How would you make an allowance for those road 
costs in your timber appraisal ? 

Mr. Keusey. Knowing what the cost of the road is the road allow- 
ances will have been determined by mutual agreement rather than to 
leave it open and have the bidder on the timber have to come to us 
and negotiate a road-use fee. 

Mr. Conurn. If that fact were known, then a bidder for that tim- 
ber would know exactly what it was going to cost? 

Mr. Kersey. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. And this fee would be arrived at by negotiation be- 
tween you and the Bureau ? 

Mr. Kesey. It would be arrived at by agreeing on what the value 
of that road is and from that the road use fee. 
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Mr. Copurn. Would you have to go to arbitration some way- 
you and the Bureau tried to sit down “and figure that out, wouldn’t 
eventually end up in arbitration ? 

Mr. Kersry. I don’t think so. We were able to agree on th 
$199,000 section, Siuslaw Road, and that was by negotiation. 

Mr. Cosurn. But the Comptroller General did not agree with y: 
at first ? 

Mr. Kersey. He didn’t agree on a part of it, no; but he came around 
and apparently does now. 

Mr. Cosurn. I am trying to be brief and get to the point. On these 
regulations, you say in your statement, “They are confusing and not 
understandable to private operators.” If they are, how can you later 
arrive at the conclusion that they are slanted in favor of the Govern- 
ment? What I am asking is: How can you state that something you 
don’t understand is slanted ? 

Mr. Kersey. Our experience in negotiating these road-use agree- 
ments is that the Government has a lot of advantages. We start in 
our negotiations on some premise and then at a subsequent meeting 
they find out after talking to Washington that that is the wrong 
premise; we have to start over. We started out in the Smith River 
and the Siuslaw River on the theory that the Government could ex- 
change roads or values, road values, and after proceeding along those 
lines they changed their mind and said, “No, we can’t do that.” So 
we had to goon another tack, 

Mr. Copurn. I was interested in your earlier comment. You saj 
you go to the Bureau here. I assume you mean in Portland ? 

Mr. Kersey. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. They tell you one thing and then later on somebody 
up in Washington tells them something els se; is that right ? 

Mr. Kersey. That is what apparently happens. 

Mr. Cozsurn. So your conclusion would be that the regional admin- 
istrator out here should have more well-defined authority to deal with 
these problems; is that it ? 

Mr. Kesey. Either well-defined authority or better understanding 
of what his existing authority or powers are. 

Mr. Cosurn. You mentioned that sometimes the Bureau person- 
nel—that is sort of a blanket proposition—was taking refuge behind 
the regulations to deny operators their rights. Can you give us any 
specific examples of people doing that ? 

Mr. Kersey. As I mentioned before, we were told definitely that the 
Bureau would refuse to put up any more timber in a certain area until 
we agreed to give them a right-of-way, a reciprocal right-of-way. 

Mr. Copnurn. Don’t you think the Government is entitled to do all 
it can to carry out its own regulations ? 

Mr. Ketsry. Certainly. 

Mr. Cosurn. Isn’t it true that the Bureau of Land Management 
is supposed to be operating under a set of regulations that requires 
them to get reciprocal right-of-way agreements ? 

Mr. Kersey. That is correct. 

Mr. Copurn. Would you, if you were in the position of the Govern- 
ment, do what they did? 

Mr. Kexsry. It would be nice if we had that much power. 
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Mr. Cognurn. Conversely, suppose that you happen to be sitting in 

ntermingled ownership in such a pattern that you are blocking the 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Keiser. We are not blocking the Government. 

Mr. ry I am not accusing you. Assume that you are. You 

get the best kind of de aul possible under those circumstances the 
same as the Government, can’t you 4 

Mr. Kensey. Lf that were the condition, it would be true. 

Mr. Cosurn. How would the Bureau of Land Management impose 

vhat you refer to as reasonable utilization requirements! It seems 

me that isa pretty tough question, though. 

Mr. Kesey. I don’t know that I understood your question, Is that 
referred to in the statement 4 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. You say that the Bureau of Land Management 
should impose more reasonable utilization requirements. I saw it last 
ight. 

Representative Horrman. I got my statement about 5 minutes a 

Representative Cuuporr. That is when L got mine. 

Representative Horrman. But the committee is running it for you 
and I haven’t anybody except the staff. 

Representative Cuuporr. And the Interior Department. 

Representative Horrman. What? 

Representative Cuuporr. You are assisted by the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Representative Horrman. You keep me so busy I cannot consult 
them only now and then, when some vicious charge is made and then 
you say I get the wrong information when I must have misunder- 
stood it myself. 

Representative Cuuporr. For yaur information, Mr. Hoffman, only 
one copy was submitted, I think, by Mr. Kelsey until about 5 minutes 
before he took the witness chair, and then he gave us the additional 
copies. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Coburn said he was looking at this 
last night and saw it in there. 

Mr. Copurn. I got it last night. 

Representative Horrman. He got it last night. There is no reason 
why he should not have given one to me. 

Mr. Copurn. I was reading it. 

Mr. Keisry. May I say that we received a letter asking us to file a 
copy of our statement by Tuesday, November 15, which we did. We 
had extra copies, but there was nothing in the letter saying we should 
file more than one. 

Representative Cuvporr. I am not blaming you. I just want to 
get for the record when we got the copies. Was it about 5 minutes 
before you took the witness chair? 

Mr. Kexsey. Mr. Coburn got his copy Tuesday evening in Medford. 

Representative Cuuporr., Additional copies were received just about 
15 minutes before you took the chair. 

Representative Horrman. And you were ready to give them at any 
time { 

Mr. Kensey. I had them. 


cr 
iy 
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Representative Horrman. You want to be careful. I might get one. 
Then I might run over to the Department and find out if your charges 
against them are true. 

Pardon me, Mr. Coburn: 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman is a voluntary defender of 
the Interior Department. 

Representative Horrman. And of anybody else who is unjustly ac- 
cused of any offense and not given a chance to be heard. 

Mr. Kesey. We are not criticizing or condoning the Department. 
We are merely calling the shots as we see them. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is what we want you to do. 

Mr. Kersey. Thank you. 

Mr. Cosurn. To identify this—and I am sorry I could not find it 
right off the bat—starting with “If the BLM”, I don’t understand 
what you mean. 

Mr. Kesey. We feel that the BLM has laid too much emphasis on 
stumpage price rather than to encourage greater utilization of the 
timber. I think previous witnesses this morning testified to a certain 
extent along those same lines where they were showing pictures of 
burning timber which should have been utilized. We think that good 
forestry is very important as well as price. Price alone should not be 
the governing factor. 

Mr. Conurn. You would favor imposing upon them something that 
Congressman Hoffman was talking about; imposing some sort of reg- 
ulation to prevent the burning of valuable timber after the other tim- 
ber has been cut? 

Mr. Ketsry. Not necessarily. I think that is an economic question 
which will take care of itself. 

Mr. Cornurn. It didn’t in this case they were talking about this 
morning. 

Mr. Keusry. Apparently not, but I never heard of a situation like 
that before. 

Mr. Cosurn. I think I will desist on this. 

Mr. Laniean. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. You give employment to approximately 
how many people in your company ¢ 

Mr. Ketsey. All together, over 6,000. 

Representative Horrman. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Nreunercer. Did you hear Mr. McKee’s testimony this 
morning, Mr. Kelsey ? 

Mr. Kersey. Yes, I did, Senator. 

Senator Neusercer. Some of your complaints are the same as his. 
Do you agree or disagree with him as to the remedy which he sug- 
gested ? 

Mr. Kersey. I don’t recall what his remedy was. 

Senator Neusercer. He felt that the various local supervisors of the 
Forest Service and BLM should have the power to prevent the timber 
operators who acquire Government timber from burning or otherwise 
destroying or letting go to waste usable timber which was left on the 
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eyound after this original operation. Do you agree with his views 
in that respect ? 

Mr. Kexsey. I agree that good utilization should use as much of the 
timber as possible and not leave 50 percent of it, or a large amount on 


the ground. 

Senator Nrunercer. Just one other question. Inasmuch as I was 
the Senator who asked for an opinion from the Comptroller General’s 
office about the whole Siuslaw Road, do you agree in general with the 
General Accounting Office and the Comptroller General as to how the 
road should be used and the rules governing it, and so on, which he 
developed? You are familiar with the summary that he made in his 
report, are you not? I do not want to take the time of the committee 
and the people here to read it in full, but I would like to have that made 
part of the record. It is very brief, Mr. Chairman, and I think 
quite pertinent to this. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, let it be entered into 
the record. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


SUMMARY 


The investigation is based upon a letter from United States Senator Richard 
L. Neuberger to the Comptroller General of the United States suggesting that a 
road agreement between the Federal Government, through the Bureau of Land 
Management, and the Long-Bell Lumber Co. be reviewed. 

The road agreement is designed to give all potential purchasers of Gov- 
ernment timber within the Siuslaw River marketing area access to BLM timber 
tributary to the access road system. It does not extend Government control over 
private lands within the area. The Government does not prescribe cutting 
practices on private lands or control the recreational use of private lands. 

The access road is to be operated as a Federal road and not as a public road 
subject to State regulation as to license fees, fuel taxes, and load limitations. 

The agreement provides that all persons hauling private timber over the road 
will pay a proportionate share of the road construction and acquisition cost. The 
volume of Government and private timber tributary to the road system is based 
upon cruise estimates made by BLM, and road use fees are based on the ratio 
of the Government and private timber to the total road cost. 

The road will provide access for other purchasers in the Siuslaw marketing 
area to a large area of Government timber. 

Recreationists will be permitted to use the road, subject to regulations pre- 
scribed by the Bureau of Land Management so that recreational use will not 
interfere with logging operations, create undue fire hazards, or cause undue loss 
and damage to Government and private property. 

Senator Neusercer. I just wondered how Mr. Kelsey felt about the 
summary which the Comptroller General prepared ; whether he agrees 
with it or not. 

_Mr. Kexsey. I think in general, yes, that conforms to the condi- 
tions referred to. 

Senator NEuBercER. You would agree in substance with the Comp- 
troller General’s opinion ? 

Mr. Keusry. Yes. 

Senator Neuvpercer. Thank you very much. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Kelsey. 

Your full statement will be inserted in the record at this point, 
and also the November 8 letter of the Comptroller General. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


DETAILED STATEMENT OF THE LONG-BELL LUMBER Co. IN CONNECTION WITH 
CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS ON GOVERNMENT TIMBER POLICIES 


PREFACE 


The Long-Bell Lumber Co. has been continuously engaged in the timber and 
lumber business for more than 80 years. 

It produces and sells lumber, plywood, furniture, hardwood, chips, and other 
forest products. It owns and manages tree farms. It practices conservation and 
good utilization of its own raw material resources. 

At Longview, Wash., and some of its other operations it has not had a fire in 
its waste burners for some 25 years as the entire log has been completely and 
beneficially utilized. The company is endeavoring, through research and experi- 
ment, to discover and improve economic methods of utilizing more of the fiber 
produced in the forest, with the goal of establishing at its Gardiner, Oreg., and 
Vaughn, Oreg., operations sound, sustained-yield operations. 


I. ACCESS ROADS AND RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


A. The problems of the operator with intermingled ownership 

Long-Bell occupies a unique position in the Northwest timber industry in that 
in both its Vaughn (Oreg.) and Gardiner (Oreg.) divisions its lands are checker- 
boarded with O. & C. lands, with third-party ownership comprising a very small 
percentage. Thus, the need for cooperation between Long-Bell and BLM is a 
practical necessity in the matter of access, road development, fire protection, etc. 

Long-Bell has recognized this necessity in the following ways: 

(a) It has never refused access to the Government. 

(b) It has given access for periods of 40 years to perpetuity over 67,250 acres 
of its lands with a volume (estimated by the BLM) of 2,393,628,000 feet. This 
is probably more than any other operator in the industry. BLM is now construct- 
ing 44.5 miles of road over certain portions of these lands. In addition, Long- 
Bell has granted numerous short-term rights-of-way to the BLM for removal of 
Government timber. There is attached hereto exhibit A consisting of a map of 
this area and exhibit B, a statistical statement, both of which are incorporated 
herein and made a part hereof by this reference which report these facts in 
more detail. 

Private operators with intermingled ownerships generally solve their road 
and access problems by agreement because they are dealing at “arms’ length.” 
They have equal rights of condemnation, appreciate the operating problems in- 
volved and respect the road investments of each. 

This situation very rarely prevails where one of the intermingled owners is 
the Government. The parties do not have equal bargaining power. The Gov- 
ernment has the power of condemnation under certain circumstances; the private 
owner does not. The BLM has and uses the power of economic reprisal—it re- 
fuses to put up timber needed by the private owner until he gives the desired 
access. Of course, convenient and innocuous reasons can always be given for 
the failure. If the operator needs to purchase Government timber, he has to give 
up his valuable rights to have a chance at the timber. 

BLM has failed to adopt a sound and realistic attitude toward road invest- 
ments either in timber sales or in making road agreements. Until the last few 
years it made none or only nominal allowances in sales. While there has been 
some improvement in this regard, its policy should be to make allowances con- 
sistant with logging and construction experience in the particular area involved. 

In making reciprocal road agreements, BLM has in most cases failed to give 
fair recognition to the investments in roads made by private owners. 

B. Unworkable road regulations 

The existing road regulations (43 OFR 115.154 et seq:) have contributed more 
problems than solutions in access and road matters. 

Virst, the regulations are confusing and not understandable either to private 
operators or the Bureau personnel. 

Second, the ambiguous regulations, coupled with their lack of flexibility, has 
resulted in wasting time of private operators and BLM personnel. This time 
could have been more profitably spent by the Bureau in carrying out the sus. 
tained yield mandate of the 1937 O. and C. Act and in raising the timber volumes 
offered for sale up to the allowable cut. 
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Third, the regulations, by their language and interpretation, are “slanted” in 
favor of the Government, They should be revised in accordance with the state 
ment of principles tendered by the timber industry and in order to provide simpli- 
fication and flexibility. 

Fourth, while the Bureau has been handicapped by the language of the regula- 
tions and unrealistic interpretations, Bureau personnel, on frequent occasions, 
have taken refuge behind the regulations in order to deny to timber Operators 
their rights. 


©, Recreational use of roads and lands 


Simply stated, the problem is to what extent should a private timber owner be 
required to, or be willing to, allow the use of its lands for recreational purposes? 

There is a conflict of interest but the problem is not insuperable. On the one 
hand, the Government, as the sovereign and representative of the people, has 
certain statutory obligations to permit recreational use of its roads and lands. 
On the other hand, a private operator has duties to his partners or stockholders to 
safeguard their lands and timber from fire and property from theft or damage. 

Much of this conflict can be resolved by a temperate approach to the subject 
ind an understanding of the rights and problems of the other party. 

In the Smith River agreement, there were 19,816 acres of land and 730 million 
feet of Long-Bell timber and about 50,368 acres of O. and C. and other Govern- 
ment lands and 1,979,545,400 feet of Government timber. From a practical 
standpoint, neither could police such a large area adequately even if it desired to 
do so. Thus, the problem is again one of cooperation—to work together to es- 
tablish standards which are reasonable, practicable and fair to all. 

Indiscriminate and uncontrolled recreational use is not in the best interests of 
the public, the Government or private industry. Reasonable traffic regulations 
will protect the public from unnecessary hazards; exclusion from operating 
areas will also do this. 

When the fire danger is acute and logging operations are curtailed or stopped, 
recreational use should also be suspended. There is no justifiable reason for ex- 
posing either the Government or private timber to unnecessary hazards. 

Most operators, large and small, have come to realize that from a practical and 
public relations standpoint, it is to their interest to permit sensible and regulated 
recreational use, Long-Bell for many years has permitted controlled recrea- 
tional use of its lands and will continue to do so. 


Il, SMITH RIVER AND SIUSLAW RIVER ACCESS ROAD AGREEMENTS 


1. General 

Many rumors and misconceptions exist with respect to these agreements, 
While these agreements are a matter of record, they may not have been read or 
understood by the people who have spread such rumors. The facts are: 

(1) In the case of both agreements, they were initiated by the BLM and not 
by Long-Bell, and were promoted by the Bureau with the threat of condemna- 
tion, 

(2) Long-Bell received no special considerations or treatment in the agree- 
ment. It will use the roads constructed by the Government under the same terms 
and conditions and at the same rates as other timber owners. Not only did 
Long-Bell fail to receive 1 cent for the rights-of-way in the Smith River agree- 
ment, but in the case of each it suffered a substantial loss in deterioration of 
down timber since the road opening was delayed. 

(3) Long-Bell was reluctant to make the Smith River agreement because— 

(a) Perpetual duration ; 
(b) High road construction costs ; 
(c) Increased fire danger because of increased use of areas; 
(d@) Lessening control over its own lands; 
(ec) Interest provision. 
The situation was even more aggravated in the case of the Siuslaw agreement 
because— 
(a) Road costs in some areas were as much as $146,000 per mile; 
(bd) It would have liked to defer making any other long-term detailed 
agreements until both BLM and the company had some experience in oper- 
ating under them. 


B. Siuslaw road payments due Long-Bell 
In article III, section 2, of the Siuslaw River access road agreement, the United 
States contracted to pay Long-Bell the sum of $199,000, which sum was agreed 
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to be the estimated replacement cost of certain logging roads constructed by 
Long-Bell on its lands. Long-Bell, acting in good faith and in reliance upon this 
agreement of the Government, executed and delivered to the Government the 
requested easements. 

In an opinion dated September 22, 1955, Frank H. Weitzel, Assistant Com 
troller General of the United States, ruled that $9,141.10 of this amount was 
improper and should not be certified for payment. 

It is clear that the payment of $199,000 to Long-Bell is entirely proper and 
should be certified for the following reasons: 

(1) Title 43, Code of Federal Regulations, section 115.174 relates to allowances 
in timber sale contracts rather than allowances made in timber sale appraisa\; 
The allowances in the three contracts referred to in the Comptroller General's 
decision were allowances in timber sale appraisals only. No allowances of any 
kind were made in timber sale contracts and, therefore, the provisions of title 
43, Code of Federal Regulations, section 115.174 do not require any deduction 
from the amount contracted to be paid to Long-Bell. 

(2) The right-of-way agreement E-66 was dated April 8, 1952. Contracts 
I-Il-317 dated February 16, 1949 (in which an appraisal allowance of $3,112.50 
was made) and contract I-Ll-1238, dated August 21, 1951 (in which an appraisal! 
allowance of $6,015 was made) were made prior to the effective date of H-66. 
There is nothing in the regulations to indicate that this regulation was to have 
any retroactive application and, in fact, if such application was intended, there 
is serious doubt as to its constitutionality. 

(3) The figure of $199,000 was one which was agreed upon after considerable 
negotiation between the parties. It was a compromise figure which gave each of 
the parties something less than that which it claimed. Long-Bell engineers could 
and did substantiate a road construction cost of not less than $228,800. If the 
Bureau does not have authority to make agreements with respect to the invest- 
ments of timber operators in roads which the Government desires to use or 
acquire, it will be greatly handicapped in making detailed road agreements. 


Ili, 0. AND C, TIMBER SALES 


Because of high prices, location of timber and limitations of manufacturing 


facilities, it is inconceivable that any one operator will be able to corner the 
market in O. and C. timber. 

Long-Bell must depend on Government sources for a large percentage of its 
raw materials and therefore desires to purchase substantial quantities of O. and 
C. timber. During the past 3 years, Long-Bell’s purchases have been quite modest. 
There is attached hereto a schedule showing Long-Bell’s purchases in 1953, 1954, 
and 1955, which schedule is marked exhibit C. 

Some complaint has been voiced that too large a footage is offered in particular 
sales to permit adequate competition. The prices being received in recent O. and 
C. sales negative any lack of competition. Further, the average size of sale 
shown on exhibit C is not large. In determining the size of the sale, considera- 
tion should be given to the terrain, maturity of timber, road construction cost, 
etc. In other words, it should be governed by good forestry management and 
practice. In many situations, restricting the size of sales on an artificial basis 
will result in less rather than more competition. 

Another consideration with respect to the sale size is the cost of administration. 
Under BLM practice, substantially the same administration procedures and 
paperwork are followed in a sale of 2 million as in 20 million feet. Numerous 
small sales increase administrative expense. By increasing the size of sales, 
the BLM can raise the volume of timber offered for sale without increasing ad- 
ministrative costs and with existing personnel. 

The BLM has laid much emphasis on the high prices obtained for stumpage. 
High stumpage prices are not and should not be a measure of the quality of the 
job which the BLM is doing on O. and C. lands. The BLM’s prime purpose should 
be to practice better forestry and produce an increasing and continuous supply 
of better wood. shen, the supply of wood should be manufactured in well inte- 
grated plants for maximum utilization. At present, it is doubtful that more than 
50 percent of the wood fiber is being removed and used from O, and C. lands. 
If the BLM received a lower stumpage price but sold a greater percentage of the 
available material under reasonable utilization requirements, it would make 
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more money, create more jobs and also would reduce the fire hazard and eliminate 
much slash burning. Hungry green mills bidding high prices for sawlogs in 
periods of high markets do not contribute stability or permanence to the economy. 
Integrated manufacturing centers designed for maximum utilization are the an 
swer. The BLM should recognize these facts and should revaluate its forestry 
objectives and timber sales policies in the light of them. 

Dated November 14, 1955. 


{, Recapitaulation of area and volume data contained in Long-Bell’s long-term 
right-of-way agreements with the Bureau of Land Management in the Vaughn 
and Gardiner areas 


|} ‘Tributary | Long-Bell 
Right-of-way agreement number or name | Long-Bell timber 
| acreage | volumes! 


| 
Acres Thousand feet 
1, OOO 148, 800 
) 7 J - Rok . 2,740 126, 040 
th River..... 4 dane 19, S16 730, 582 
7 Be min att dp ll 15, 840 728, 640 
law River J 23, 8¢ 659, 566 


Total.. 


i BLM estimates, 


B. Miles of main road right-of-way granted by Long-Bell to the Bureau of Land 
Management under the terms of the Smith River and Siuslaw River right-of- 


way agreements 
Miles 


Smith River right-of-way 
Siuslaw River right-of-way 


Recapitulation of information re Bureau of Land Management timber sales in 
Vaughn and Gardiner areas (Long-Bell operating areas) 


1953 1954 


. Vaughn area: | 
i Number sales held ied 19 | 
. Total footage offered (thousand fect) ; 39, 208 
. Number sales purchased by Long-Bell 9 | 
: Footage purchased by Long-Bell (thousand feet) 2, 595 
5. Average size of sales (thousand feet) | 2, 064 
Gardiner area: } 
1, Number sales held au . 21 
2. Total footage offered (oonane feet)... 0, 601 | 98, 538 
s Number sales purchased by Long-Bell , 6 6 
Footage purchased by Long-Bell (thousand feet) _ | , 023 22, 363 | 
. Average size of sales (thousand fect)... ._._. 5, 4 4, 478 
- BLM annual allowable cut: 
1, Coos Bay district: 
(a) Smith River administrative unit (thousand | | 
feet) 35, 000 
(b) i Lake administrative unit (thousand 
BOOS) «<p <a 15, 300 


Total, Gardiner area (thousand feet). s | 50, 300 | 


2. Eugene district: 
(a) Noti administrative unit (thousand feet) 4! : | 13, 500 
(6) Middle Siuslaw administrative unit nesnetre 
NE BOs. cconttes<enusinn etiahits Gdaalipstemee =i 8, 200 | 


Total, Vaughn area (thousand fect)... .._-.| By db , 21, 700 
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(The maps referred to are in the files of the committee. ) 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, November 8, 1955 
Mr. GartH H. Rupp, 
Authorized Certifying Officer, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Land Management, Area 1, Portland, Oreg. 


Dear Mr. Rupp: Reference is made to your letter of October 19, 1955, request- 
ing reconsideration of our decision to you of September 22, 1955, concerning the 
propriety of certifying a voucher in the amount of $198,781.10, stated in favor of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. The voucher covers a proposed payment of $199,000, 
less $218.90 for United States revenue stamps, under the provisions of section 2 
of article III of an agreement dated August 30, 1954, between the Government 
and the payee. 

That agreement provided for construction by the Government of a Federal 
access road in the vicinity of the Siuslaw River drainage in the revested Oregon 
& California Railroad lands, in order to make possible the sustained-yield timber 
management of the Government’s lands in that area. The Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
as the owner of the greater part of the privately owned timberland in the area, 
agreed to permit the incorporation into the project of certain access roads previ- 
ously constructed by it, and to grant perpetual easements and rights-of-way over 
its lands for the additional construction, receiving on its part perpetual rights to 
use the projected road. The agreement further provided for amortization of an 
agreed portion of the cost of the road (including the expenses of right-of-way and 
road acquisitions) by the payment of use fees by the company, and for the sharing 
of road maintenance costs by the Government, the company, and other authorized 
users in proportion to the quantity of logs hauled. 

The Government had previously acquired the right to use the roads controlled 
by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. under the terms of an agreement dated April 8, 
1952, which was made subject to and in accordance with applicable regulations 
of the Department of the Interior (43 C. F. R., secs. 115.154~-115.179). As re- 
quired by paragraph (a) (5), section 115.174 of the regulations, that agreement 
contained the stipulation by the company that, in the event of acquisition by the 
Government of any interest in land occupied by a road which the Government had 
acquired a right to use in consideration of the rights granted to the company, it 
would “waive compensation for the value of the road equivalent to the proportion 
that the amount the United States has contributed bears to the total actual cost 
of construction of the road,” such contribution to include any allowance made by 
the United States to the permittee in any timber sales contract for road cost 
However, under article III, paragraph 2, of the agreement of August 30, 1954, 
the Government agreed to pay to the Long-Bell Lumber Co. the respective amounts 
of $199,000 and $5,400, stated to be the estimated replacement costs of the “lower 
Siuslaw Road” segment and the “Esmond Creek-Siuslaw Road” segment of the 
company’s roads to be incorporated into the Federal road. 

In our decision of September 22, 1955, we held that reported allowances, 
totaling the sum of $9,141.10, were properly for deduction under the provisions 
of the agreement of April 8, 1952, and the cited regulation. You were further 
advised that the voucher submitted should not be certified in the absence of any 
indication that the payments provided for by paragraph 2 of article III of the 
contract of August 30, 1954, were determined to represent the cost of the roads 
involved less the amount of all direct or indirect Government contributions pre- 
viously made. 

You now state that a mistake was made in your prior submission in reporting 
that the three timber-sale contracts with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. had pro- 
vided for road allowances. From the contracts and appraisals now submitted, 
it appears that the amount of $9,141.10 represented no more than so-called road 
allowances set forth in timber-appraisal reports, which were prepared solely 
for the information and guidance of the Government contracting officials in es- 
tablishing minimum sales prices for the timber offered for sale. As implied 
in your letter, the timber-sale contracts must be presumed to contain the entire 
agreements of the parties. Since it appears that the appraisals were not incor- 
porated or in any way referred to in the contracts, and that the contract prices 
were substantially in excess of the appraised values, and that no road allow- 
ances were stated in the contracts, we must now conclude that the allowances 
included in the appraisals are too remote to permit of their use as the basis 
for deductions under the terms of the regulation. It is entirely possible that, if 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. had agreed to the inclusion of road-allowance provi- 
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sions in the contracts covering purchases of timber from the Government, the 
prices Which it offered to pay for the timber would have been less than as stipu 
lated in the three contracts of sale. 

With reference to the use of estimated replacement costs in determining the 
amounts payable for the easements covering the lower Siuslaw Road and the 
Hsmond Creek-Siuslaw Road, you refer to the fact that paragraph (a) (5), see 
tion 115.174, of the cited regulations provides for waiver of compensation “for 
the value of the road, equivalent to the proportion that the amount the United 
States has contributed bears to the actual cost of construction of the road.” You 
state that by reason of increased costs of construction in recent years the term 

value of the road” has been construed to mean replacement-cost value rather than 

construction-cost value. Further, because replacement-cost value is used as a 
standard for computing amortization in other sections of the regulations, the 
view is expressed that this standard should also be used to determine the value 
of a road which is being purchased by the Government. 

The suggestion in our decision that payment for the roads in question should 
be based upon cost rather than replacement value was based primarily upon the 
language used in paragraph (f) of section 115.155 of the regulations. How 
ever, upon further consideration, we conclude that the more specific provisions 
of section 115.174 (a) (5) are of greater weight, and agree that the value of a 
road which the Government proposes to purchase would seem reasonable for de- 
termination on the basis of current construction costs and the condition of the 
road at the time of its acquisition by the Government. We were advised at a 
recent conference with representatives of your Department that the lower Siu 
slaw Road is in good condition and that this proposed segment of the new Federal 
road will apparently be used with out the necessity for any improvement. In addi- 
tion, it appears that, under the agreement of August 30, 1954, the Government 
is acquiring more extensive rights than it would be strictly entitled to under 
the prior permit agreements with the Long-Bell Lumber Co., which it would, 
except for the agreement, have to acquire by condemnation. 

Accordingly, on the present record, you are advised that the voucher for 
$198,781.10 may be certified, if otherwise correct. The documents forwarded 
with your letter are returned herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. William Kk. Walsh, please. 
Mr. Walsh, would you identify yourself for the record, please 4 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. WALSH, ATTORNEY FOR PORT OF COOS 
BAY, PORT OF UMPQUA, AND PORT OF BANDON, OREG. 


Mr. Watsu. I am William E. Walsh, of Coos Bay, Oreg., attorney, 
and I represent the port districts of Bandon, Umpqua, and Coos Bay. 

Representative Cuuporr. I understand that you have a prepared 
statement. 

Mr. Watsu. I have a prepared statement and I have tried to make 
that as short as possible to outline our position. While I wish to read 
part of it, there is also some excerpting I would like te put in. 

Representative Cuuporr. We would like very much for you just to 
highlight it. This statement will go into the record and we will read 
it and if you will just highlight it so that we may get to the questions 
we might want to ask you we would appreciate it, because if we allow 
you to take the time to read it we are not going to be able to get to 
the other witnesses. 

Mr. Watsu. I realize that. I trust that you will allow me to read 
portions of it? 

Representative Cuuporr. You may do that. 

Mr. Wausn. We realize that you people are interested in many 
questions regarding timber here, but we are directing our remarks here 
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today to the question of the marketing area, or marketing units, par 
ticularly the south-coast marketing unit of which we are interested 
in all of these port districts within that area. 

Approximately 350 billion feet of saw-log timber is in the Stat: 
of Oregon. Of that amount 35 billion or one-tenth is in this south 
coast unit. This includes Coos County, western Douglas County, ani 
part of Curry County as far south as Gold Beach, and part of western 
Josephine County. It includes the cities of Reedsport, Gardiner, North 
Bend, Coos Bay, Myrtle Point, Coquille, Bandon, Empire, Eastside, 
Powers. Port Orford, and Gold Beach, and a number of smaller com 
munities. This area has a population of approximately 60,000 people 
and has been growing rapidly. It is one of the most rapidly growing 
sections of the State, and in the past 5 years the growth has exceeded 

ercent. 

his area is practically entirely dependent upon timber for its live- 
lihood. Until the railroad came into Coos Bay in 1915 all of the logs 
in that area came out through these ports and were manufactured at 
the mills in the tidewater area of these ports. 

I think it is important that you know who owns the timber in the 
south-coast master unit. It is made up of 7.5 billion feet of O. and C. 
timber, 12 billion feet of United States forest timber, and 1.5 billion 
feet belonging to the State of Oregon, and 14 billion feet in private 
lands. In other words, of the 35 billion feet that we have in that 
marketing unit, only 14 billion of it is in private hands. 

Of course, like in most of these units the private holdings are inter- 
commingled. The mills in that area consist of about 15 large mills and 
innumerable small mills and the investment in these mills will run not 
less than $50 million. 

I think we should look at the allowable cut and see how fast we are 
cutting this timber. The mills in this marketing unit are cutting 
timber at the rate of better than a billion feet per year. Remember, 
when I say that, that we only have 14 billion feet in private lands 
there. 

The allowable cut of the O. and C. lands in that area is 144.4 million. 
In the United States forest lands to the north are 25 million and to the 
south about 38 million, or an allowable cut of 207.4 million. Actually 
this doesn’t represent the true picture as to what that cut has actually 
been. In the past 5 years in the O. and C. lands the cut has averaged 
about 125 million; the United States Forest Service lands in the north 
about 15 million and in the south about 26 million. In other words, 
the Government lands that have been actually cut represents only 166 
million of that 1 billion or more feet that have been cut. This will 
show you that the private lands in a very short time are going to be 
depleted if they are going to cut at that rate. 

The bids on Government timber have exceeded, in the past year or 
two, even double the appraisal of the timber on them. There has been 
no dearth of bidders. 

I might give you the statistics on the bids. In the south-coast unit, 
in 1950 there were 11 bids per sale. In 1951 there were 38 bids per 

sale. In 1952 there were 28 bids per sale. In 1953, 56; in 1954, 142. 
It stepped up rapidly. 

This timber that has traditionally gone out through these ports has 
caused these ports to be developed at an accelerating rate. Just to 
give you an idea about the kind of money the ports have spent down 
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there: Since 1878 in the port of Coos Bay there has been $18,673,597 
spent, and part of that has been by the port district but most of it by 
the Government. ‘To show you how rapidly that development has 
taken place, the Federal Government spent $5,896,000 in the last 
10 years on that port. 

in the port of Umpqua there has been spent practically $7 million, 
and in the port of Bandon practically $2 million or a total of $27 
million. 

In addition to the investment of the mills in that area and on the 
ports, of course we have the same kind of investment as in any other 
locality with schools and business establishments, and if this economy 
which is based on timber in that area is not going to be maintained it 
is going to all go for naught. 

The channel in Coos Bay has been dredged. It started out at 13 
feet and we now have 40 feet; a 40-foot channel clear up into the bay. 
And I think, in case you don’t know it, Coos Bay is probably the 
largest exporting port in the world, certainly in this country. The 
only reason I am giving you these figures is to show you the importance 
to that area of being able to sustain the mills in that area. 

Of course, what we are driving at is the fact that as long as this 
market unit has been set up—and I am not here today to try to argue 
the merits of when it was put in whether it was a good thing or whether 
it was a bad thing; but I am saying as long as it has been put in and 
has been operating, and we have spent this vast amount of money in 
that area, we want that to figure in the economy, and it has been 
based on that, based on that assumption that we are going to remain 
on that basis for years to come. 

We don’t want to see that unit broken down and have somebody else 
come in now who has probably already cut more than they should cut 
and start cutting in our area. 

We are in a rather peculiar position in the south coast unit. We 
have our back, you might say, traditionally to the wall. Actually it 
is to the sea. We can only cut on a half-circle basis. We must go east 
from the coast for our timber, whereas these units that are inland may 
go in all four directions. When we cut to the east, when that is cut 
out we are through. 

There has been much talk here about this Smith River country and 
I feel we should speak about that for a moment. It has been suggested 
by some that the Smith River area of the master unit should be thrown 
open without restriction on salvage timber, which constitutes bug- 
killed timber, fire-killed timber and blowdown timber, so that any 
buyer can bid and that the timber can be taken any place for primary 
manufacture. 

The amount of salvage timber in the Smith River area is estimated 
to be approximately 284 million feet gross, which should be reduced 
by approximately 20 percent so as to get a net figure of 227 million. 

In order to sell this timber it has Sees estimated by the Bureau of 


Land Management that three times as much green timber will have 
to be put up with this salvage timber in order to make it economically 
profitable or feasible. At least that is the amount you would have to 
put up to start with. Whether that percentage will change later re- 
mains to be seen. If this figure is correct, then 681 million feet of green 
timber would have to be disposed of along with this salvage. 
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Incidentally, there is only approximately 2 billion feet of green 
timber left in the Smith River country. The ara River area has 
only an allowable cut of 40 million feet per year. Based on these fig- 
ures the expending of 681 million feet of green sleiSier would eliminate 
any further cut for 17 years. That isn’t quite stated correctly. If they 
went on a 40 million cut and cut that much out, and the percentage 
of green timber stayed the same that would be the figure. 

Actu: uly that is not a correct figure because as we cut the green tim- 
ber we normally presume the cut would go down, but it gives you an 
idea, if people are going to be allowed to come in on the basis of sal- 
vage alone, what would happen to the green timber. 

We in that country down there feel that the idea of coming in only 
for the salvage is to get a foot in the door so that they can come in and 
get the green timber along with it. We are able to take care of the 
salvage over in that country by the mills in that area. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Mr. Walsh, I hate to interrupt you, but 
would you sum up your statement so that we can get to the question- 
ing, please / 

Mr. Wausu. Allright. I have outlined this pretty much in detail in 
the statement. May I just read the conclusion here as to what I think 
we should drive at? 

The great need is sound forestry practice in the State whether it is 
O. and C. timber, United States Forest Service timber, or even 
privately held timber, and to. get a proper inventory brought up to 
date, and to get a network of access roads. Both require personne] 
to do the job and available funds to do the job. 

As far as the appraisal in our area is concerned, Mr. Youngblood, our 
forester down there—O. and C. forester—has done a good job on that. 
He knows just about what we have in that area, but that is one of: the 
things that is weak in many places throughout the State. In order to 
know what your allowable cut is you have to know that, and the other 
big need is access roads. 

If we are going to get this down timber and this bug-killed timber 
out of the Smith River area, or any of these other areas likewise, we 
are going to have to have access roads in there; and if we can get 
those we are going to be able to get it out in time. There is no emer- 
gency so far as the Smith River country is concerned. It has already 
been’ practically 5 years since that timber went down and the great loss 
has already taken place. 

It is now a question of possibly losing 3 or 4 percent per year, and 
what we feel is that the timber, the down timber as well as the green 
timber with it, should be reserved for the people in that area. Other- 
wise, what is going to happen? Our mills, the great expense that 
has been gone to by private investors in building mills down in that 
country, the great amount of money that the Government has spent on 
its harbors, is going to be a waste; and we feel that is the natural way 
for it to come out and that is where it should come out. 

We are up against a proposition where there are those that want 
to come im from outside that have cut over theirs in order to get a 
fast buck and now they want to come in and work on ours when we 
are on a long-range program, which is the only economical program. 
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If the policy of marketing areas in QO. and C. timber is proper, and 
t appears that it was considered such until the people ran out of timber 

their area and now want to change the rules, then it should be a 
sound policy to handle Forest Service timber in the same way. We 
have some Forest Service timber there. Certain it is that the bringing 
up to date of inventories on standing timber by the Forest Service 
and the building of access roads into Forest Service timber have 
lagged behind that of the O. and C. This has been no fault of the 
Forest Service people as they have not had the means and personnel 
to do the job. And that is true of the O. and C. people. They haven't 
really had a fair chance. They have been handicapped in getting 
personnel. 

An orderly system in the cutting of all timber certainly will make 
for stability in the communities which it surrounds, less waste of a 
creat natural resource, and give us time to work out greater utiliza- 
tion of forests. 

I think unless we work out some kind of a utilization program, as 
you can see at the rate we are cutting our forests, that country is going 
to be gone in a short time. 

Representative CHuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Copurn. Senator Walsh, I know you are aware of the fact that 
the committee ordered Mr. Wolf and myself to go to Coos Bay one 
Sunday to meet with some 60 or 70 people over sort of a protest meet- 

You were not at that meeting ? 

Mr. Watsu. No, sir. 

Mr. Copurn. At that meeting they appointed a three-man commit- 
tee composed of Mr. Hinsdale, Mr. Geaney, and Mr. Witty. 

Mr. Wausn. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. My understanding was that those gentlemen were to 
get together and present the committee with some testimony. All I 
want to ask you is this: Does your statement reflect those views ? 

Mr. Wats. That is right. I was the one who was asked to make 
a statement of their position. As you know, there were a great many 
timber people there and that is the position of the great majority of 
them. 

Mr. Copurn. And they consulted with you in the preparation of 
your testimony ? 

Mr. Watsu. That is right. 

neidentally I have here and would like to put in the record, the 
resolutions covering this position of all the cities in that area; the 
chambers of commerce and the port districts, and incidentally there 
is one letter directly from our State senator down there to Senator 
Neuberger. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, that data will be in- 
serted in the record at this point. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION No. 623 


Be it resolved, That the Council of the City of North Bend unanimously op- 
poses the changing or removal of the boundaries of the present south coast 
marketing area as it now applies to the timber throughout said marketing area; 
be it further 
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Resolved, That the Council of the City of North Bend respectfuly requests 
that.a full and adequate public hearing be held in this area in order that this 
matter may be fully explored before any changes are made in the present mark, 
ing area or in the regulations having to do with the same. 

The foregoing resolution was duly adopted by the Council of North Bend, Ores 
this 15th day of November, 1955. 

J. N. Harpy, Mayo 

Attest: 

LYLE B. CHAPPELL, Recorde) 


RESOLUTION OF THE CITY OF MyRTLE POINT, OrEG. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1955 
Be it resolved, That the Council of the City of Myrtle Point unanimously 
opposes the changing or removal of the boundaries of the present south coast 
marketing area as it now applies to the timber in this area and elsewhere through- 
out said marketing district ; be it further 
Resolved, That the Council of the City of Myrtle Point respectfully requests 
that a full and adequate public hearing be held in this area in order that this 
matter be fully explored before any changes are made in the present marketing 
area or in the regulations having to do with the same. 
Adopted by the Council of the City of Myrtle Point this 10th day of Novembe 
1955. 
ELWIN Eaps, Mayor. 
Attested to: 
3EN E. NICHOLS, 
City Administrator. 


RESOLUTION OF THE City oF Coos Bay, OREG. 


NOVEMBER 14, 1955 

Be it resolved, That the Common Council of the City of Coos Bay unanimous|; 
opposes the changing or removal of the boundaries of the present south coast 
marketing area as it now applies to the timber throughout said marketing area 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Common Council of the City of Coos Bay respectfully re- 
quests that a full and adequate public hearing be held in this area in order that 
this matter be fully explored before any changes are made in the present mar- 
keting area or in the regulations having to do with the same. 

Adopted by the Common Council of the City of Coos Bay this 14th day of 
November, 1955. 

Ropert MARSDEN, Jr., Mayor. 
Attested to: 
[seav] H. Oscar GULOVSEN, 
City Recorder. 


RESOLUTION OF CITY OF REEDSPORT, OREG. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1955. 
Be it resolved, That the Common Council of the City of Reedsport unani- 
mously opposes the changing or removal of the boundaries of the present south 
coast marketing area as it now applies to the timber in the Smith River drain- 
age and elsewhere throughout said marketing area ; be it further 
Resolved, That the Common Council of the City of Reedsport respectfully re- 
quests that a full and adequate public hearing be held in this area in order that 
this matter be fully explored before any changes are made in the present mar- 
keting area or in the regulations having to do with the same. 
Adopted by the Common Council of the City of Reedsport this 7th day of 
November 1955. 
Roy HEeNpERSON, Mayor 


Attested to: 
I. G. Jounson, City Recorde 
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RESOLUTION OF THE CITY OF COQUILLE, OREG. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1955 
Be it resolved, That the Common Council of the City of Coquille, Coos County, 
Oreg., unanimously opposes the changing or removal of the boundaries of the 
present south coast marketing area as it now applies to the timber throughout 
said marketing area; be it further 
Resolved, That the Common Council of the City of Coquille, Coos County, 
Oreg., respectfully requests that a full and adequate public hearing be held in 
this area in order that this matter be fuliy explored before any changes are 
nade in the present marketing area or in any of the regulations governing the 
same. 
The foregoing resolution was adopted by the Common Council of the City of 
Coquille, Oreg., on the 7th day of November 1955. 
Attest: 
Geo. F, Burr, Mayor. 
H. N. Crim, Recorder. 


RESOLUTION OF NoRTH BEND (OREG.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


NOVEMBER 15, 1955. 
Be it resowed, That the board of directors of the North Bend Chamber of 
Commerce opposes the removal or the changing of boundaries of the south coast 
marketing area as it applies to the management of the timber resources within 
said boundaries; be it further 
Resolved, That public hearings should be held within the area in question, 
namely, within boundaries of south coast marketing area, whenever any changes 
in marketing regulations are contemplated. 
Pat Crort, President. 


RESOLUTION OF LOWER UMPQUA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, REEDSPORT, OREG. 


NOVEMBER 8, 1955. 
Resolved, That the board of directors of the Lower Umpqua Chamber of Com- 
merce unanimously oppose the removal of the present land management market- 
ing area boundaries known as the south coast marketing area, as it now applies 
to timber in the Smith River drainage and elsewhere in the area; be it 
Resolwed, That Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay be requested to provide 
for public hearings in this area or Coos Bay, in order that both sides of the 
question may be heard. 
GrorGE C. GRATKE, President. 


RESOLUTION OF COQUILLE (OREG.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


NovEMBER 10, 1955. 


Be it resolved, That the Coquille Chamber of Commerce, Coquille, Oreg., hereby 
opposes any deviations or elimination of the existing boundaries of the south 
coast marketing area applicable to timber in the Lower Umpqua area, the Smith 
River drainage area, and the surrounding territory ; be it further 

Resolved, That public hearings be held at a location convenient to that area 
involved, in order that all aspects of the question at issue may be heard. 

CoquILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
INDUSTRIES COMMITTEE, 
Donavp H. Farr, Chairman 


RESOLUTION OF MyrTLe Pornt (OrgG.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


NOVEMBER 7, 1955. 
Be it resolved, That the Myrtle Point Chamber of Commerce of Myrtle Point, 
Oreg., unanimously opposes the changing or removal of the boundaries of the 
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present south coast marketing area as it now applies to the timber in this area 
and elsewhere throughout said marketing district; be it further 

Resolved, That the Myrtle Point Chamber of Commerce respectfully requests 
that a full and adequate public hearing be held in this area in order that this 
matter be fully explored and before any changes are made in the present market- 
ing area or in the regulations having to do with the same. 


E. A. WY LD, Jr., Vice President. 


RESOLUTION oF Coos County (OreG.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OcTOBER 19, 1955. 

The Coos County Board of Directors, of the Coos County Chamber of Commerce, 
at their regular monthly meeting, Tuesday, October 18, 1955, passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Be it resolved, That the board of directors of the Coos County Chamber of 
Commerce unanimously oppose the removal or changing of the boundaries of 
the south coast marketing area as it is now constituted by the Bureau of Land 
Management ; be it further 

“Resolved, That public hearings be held in th.3 area regarding this matter if 
any changes are in prospect; be it further 

“Resolved, That no changes be made in the present regulations of the Bureau 
of Land Management by which bidding would be allowed on salvage timber from 
outside the south coast marketing area unless there are not sufficient bidders 
within the area.” 

ELTON SCHROEDER, 
President, Coos County Chamber of Commerce. 


RESOLUTION OF Coos BAY (OrgG.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


NOVEMBER 10, 1955. 
Be it resolved, That the board of directors of the Coos Bay Chamber of 
Commerce unanimously oppose the removal or the changing of the boundaries 
of the south coast marketing area as it is now constituted by the Bureau of Land 
Management ; be it further 
Resolwed, That public hearings be held in this area regarding this matter if 
any change is in prospect ; be it further 
Resolved, That no change be made in the present regulations of the Bureau 
of Land Management by which bidding would be allowed on salvage timber 
from outside the south coast marketing area unless there are not sufficient bidders 
within the area. 
RosBerT BE. GREEN, President. 


RESOLUTION OF Port oF UMpepQua COMMISSION, REEDSPORT, OREG. 
NOVEMBER 14, 1955. 

Be it resolved, That the Port of Umpqua Commission unanimously opposes 
the changing or removal of the boundaries of the present south coast marketing 
area as it now applies to the timber in the Smith River drainage and elsewhere 
throughout said marketing area ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Port of Umpqua Commission respectfully requests that a 
full and adequate public hearing be held in this area in order that this matter 
be fully explored before any changes are made in the present marketing area or 
in the regulations having to do with the same. 

Adopted by the Port of Umpqua Commission this first day of November 1955. 


O. H. Hrnspate, Vice President. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas marketing zones have been established which provide for orderly 
marketing of publicly owned timber ; and 

Whereas access roads have been constructed and planned to facilitate the 
1arvest of timber in watershed areas to avoid expensive adverse grade in road 
construction ; and 
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Whereas local industry, mills, and other facilities have been developed and 
planned to conduct the orderly harvesting of both privately and publicly owned 

mber in these areas; and 

Whereas interior and neighboring areas having exhausted their supply of 
timber by overbuilding of lumber mills and wasteful harvesting, now demand a 
redivision of the reserves originally allocated to our coastal area: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Commission of the Port of Gold Beach this 8th day of 
November 1955, urgently request that the orderly marketing of our most valuable 
natural resource should not be interrupted or jeopardized by political pressure ; 
and 

That the Federal agencies in charge of the sale and administration of our timber 
should be commended for the excellent job they have been doing under limited 
budgets and with limited personnel ; and 

That copies of this resolution should be filed with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Secretary of the Interior ; also that it shall be directed to our representa- 
tion in Congress. 

Passed by unanimous ballot at the regular session of the Commission of the 
Port of Gold Beach. 


Rospert M. Knox, President. 
RICHARD BUFFINGTON, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF PorT OF BANDON, OREG. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1955. 
Be it resolved, That the Port of Bandon unanimously opposes the changing or 
removal of the boundaries of the present south coast marketing area as it now 
applies to the timber throughout said marketing area ; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Port of Bandon respectfully requests that a full and ade- 
quate public hearing be held in this area in order that this matter be fully ex- 
plored before any changes are made in the present marketing area or in the 
regulations having to do with the same. 
GEO. KRONENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer. 


RESOLUTION OF Port oF Coos Bay, OREG. 


Resolved, That the Port Commission of the Port of Coos Bay unanimously 
opposes the removal of the present Bureau of Land Management marketing area 
boundaries known as the south coast marketing area, and that full and adequate 
public hearings be held by the Department of the Interior in the Coos Bay area 
prior to any policy change. 

Adopted at Coos Bay, Oreg., this 14th day of November 1955. 

FRANCK G. SHAw, President. 

Mr. Cosurn. One other question: It is true, is it not, that the Gov- 
ernment is building a $6 million road system into this drainage that 
you are talking about ? 

Mr. Wausn. They have spent about that much, I understand. 

: . Y r ( 

Mr. Copurn. They have spent that much ? 

Mr. Wausn. That is what I understand, but that won’t commence 
to touch the picture. If you are going to get that salvage out in time 
and get it out economically, you are going to have to build quite a 
network of roads. 

Mr. Cosurn. In addition to the $6 million? 

Mr. Wausu. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniean. No. 

Representative Cuuvorr. Mr. Hoffman? 

76321—56—pt. 1_—-35 
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Representative Horrman. It is your position that inasmuch as the 
Government before came in and established the marketing areas and 
you built up your community there, that it is unfair for the Govern- 
ment now, because somebody else wants some more timber, to change 
the rules ¢ 

Mr. Watsn. That is exactly our position. We don’t mind what 
rules we are going to play. We would like to know them ahead of time 
and have everybody play the same rules. ; 

Representative Horrman. And you have been playing under the 
old rules? 

Mr. Watsu. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Nevusercer. I would like to ask him a few. 

Senator Walsh was my boss, and a mighty good boss, in the State 
senate, and his son was a fine page boy. He has a bright son, and he 
is bright-himself. I had not seen this letter from Senator Ulett, the 
present State senator for the district formerly represented by Senator 
Walsh, which expresses the fact that the Oregon Legislature of 1955 
refused to take legislative action toward lifting the marketing area 
policy as applies to Federal timber holdings. I think we ought to 
make it a part of the record. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection let it be so entered. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

OREGON STATE SENATE, 
Salem, Oreg., November 15, 1955. 
Hon, Senator RicHArD NEUBERGER, 
Chairman, Senate Interior Committee, 
Holding Hearings at Roseburg, Oreg. 

DreAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: During the 1955 session of the Oregon Legislature, 
I was a member of the committee on natural resources. Certain interests made 
a proposal that the marketing areas on all State-owned timber be abolished. 
The proposition was brought out of committee on a divided report and debated 
on the floor of the senate. The measure to abolish marketing areas was deci- 
sively defeated and also an attempt was made to revive this issue in the house; 
it was again defeated in the house. The decisive vote showed that they did not 
wish to abolish marketing area on State-held timber. I have found from ex- 
tensive investigation and from personal experience that much of the economy of 
this section of Oregon has been dependent upon the supposition that timber in 
this area would be made available to the industry that had spent millions of 
dollars to provide the equipment to manufacture the timber in this area. I speak 
for the many employers and for the laboring people who are dependent on the 
timber that will come from our present marketing area. 

We strongly oppose any change in the present method of allocation which now 
holds the timber in this marketing area for the mills and workmen here. 

Very truly yours, 
_ Gerorce A, ULETT, 
Senator, Seventh District. 

Senator Nevupercer. Did you hear Mr. Rogers’ testimony this 
morning before the committee in which he said that the marketing 
area should be abolished ? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes, I heard that. 

Senator Nreupercer. Did you agree or disagree ? 

Mr. Watsu. I suppose that depends on where you come from to 
some extent. I don’t know who all he was representing and whether 
those were his own ideas. As I said before, that is not our position, 
at least not now. It might have been somewhat different if we were 
setting up marketing units. 
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Now that we are in that position and we have relied on them, our 

omy has been built up with that idea, and other people and other 

dia tricts adjoining us have gone ahead and cut their timber, maybe 

at more of an accelerated rate. We feel that it would be unfair now 

for us to lose our favorable position if we have one. Also, because 

we are on the coast. Our back is to the water. We can only go in one 
direction. 

Senator Neunercer. Another question. Do you and the people 
whom you represent here today agree or disagree with the action taken 
by the Secretary in lifting, at least temporarily, the marketing area 
restrictions on the Smith River timber supply ? 

Mr. Watsu. It is my understanding—I made an investigation of 
that matter. I heard so much discussion about it I tried to inform 
myself on that matter, and I as I understand it there has been no rais- 
ing of that restriction yet. You refer to the Smith River country ¢ 

Senator Neupercer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Watsn. As I understand it, they had the power of waiving 
that restriction anyhow. What they w ant to do is to have a rule or 
an order put through, and it is in the Federal Register, I believe, at 
the present time, so that in these cases of salvage- ‘and I haven't seen 
it a —whether it covers beyond that point- -that they will in their 
discretion be able to go in and lift it in those areas so that they won’t 
have to be waiving their own restriction. 

[In other words, that they will be acting under an order of theirs and 
not just waiving it each time. 

Senator NEUBERGER. How do you feel about that proposal ? 

Mr. Watsu. I feel as far as the Smith River country is concerned 
that we would have to oppose that position. 

The mills in that area can cut approximately 200 million a year 
and we feel that the mills in that area should have the first right to 
that timber. If, when they bid they cannot handle it and handle it 
economics ally—and I don’t mean leave it to waste as has been brought 
up here this morning—why, then I think they should have that privi- 
lege. I think that was what the idea was when the marketing unit 
Was set up. 

Senator Neupercer. Just two more brief questions. Is it not a 
fact that the ports which have been established in your area have been 
an important competitive factor in holding down land transportation 
rates for lumber out of your area ? 

Mr. Wausu. Very definitely. It is the cheapest way, and not only 
that, there is another thing: If you are going to take this timber out 
any other way—for instance, if you are going to take it out through 
the railroad, we already have a car shortage that is terrific at the most, 
critical time. Otherwise you are going to truck it out and our high- 
ways are already a problem, and highway construction in that country 
on the coast is a lot more expensive and more difficult than it is 
inland, 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Senator. Just one brief question : 
I was much impressed just scanning your testimony here. On page 7 
you say the great need is sound forest practice in this State whether 
it is O, and C. timber, United States Forest Service timber, or even 
privately held timber, and I agree with that. 

Do you think that eventually we may have to consider something 
like bills ex-Congressman Pierce had before the C ongress in the early 
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1940's for some method of restricting methods of cutting and use on 
private lands or not? 

Mr. Watusu. That certainly has been advocated. I think it might 
have to be considered. I think it should be considered with a lot of 
caution, however, because if you start to do that and do it at all radi. 
cally you might wreek the whole financial structure of a lot of these 
companies that have set up their financing and everything on that basis, 
and I think it should be done only with a lot of discretion. 

Of course, I realize that even their timber is a natural resource and 
it has to be considered on the overall picture, but of course when the 
Government starts in to tell private industry what it can do with some- 
thing that it has already held for years and paid taxes on and is admin- 
istered upon, you are going a long w ays. Besides, most of these com- 
panies that hold the great ‘bulk of this are on a reforestation program 
or something of that nature of their own. 

It is these smaller ones lots of times that come in and cut out and 
get out, and don’t care about the community or don’t care about what 
is left, or whether there is going to be any reforestation program, or 
anything else. 

Senator Neusercer. That is not necessarily always the case, though. 

Mr. Watsn. No, that isn’t necessarily always the case. In the past 
that was not the case; I would say, 25 to 50 years ago. But I think 
that is more true today. The big companies in the first place they can 
afford to do it, they are in a better position to do it, and I think prob- 
ably they work more economically from that point of view. 

Senator Neuspercer. Thank you. 

Representative Horrman. And they have a continuing existence, 
while the individual may cut his because he is going to die pretty 
quick and that is all there is to it ? 

Mr. Watsu. That isright. For instance, in our area down there the 
O. and C. lands are cut on the basis of a 90-year cycle. Some of these 
big companies are set up that can go along on at least a 50-year or more 
cycle. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. 

We will insert your full statement into the record at this point. 

(Information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. WALSH, ATTORNEY FOR Port oF Coos Bay, Port oF 
UMPQUA, AND Port OF BANDON 


Gentlemen of the committee, while there are many problems that you, gentle- 
men of the committee, as well as ourselves are interested in as regards timber, 
I am directing my remarks primarily to the question of whether the marketing 
area program as it has been carried on by the Bureau of Land Management 
should be continued, and particularly whether the south coast master unit and 
marketing area as it has been designated should be retained with its present 
boundaries. 

Of the approximate 350 billion feet of commercial saw timber in the State of 
Oregon, 35 billion, or one-tenth, is located in the south coast master unit. This 
area includes all of Coos County, western Douglas County to the east as far 
as Elkton, Curry County as far south as Gold Beach, and a portion of western 
Josephine County. It includes the cities of Reedsport, Gardiner, North Bend, 
Coos Bay, Mrytle Point, Coquille, Bandon, Empire, Eastside, Powers, Port Or- 
ford, and Gold Beach, and a number of smaller communities. This area has a 
population of approximately 60,000 people and in the past 5 years has shown 4 
growth of more than 25 percent. While there is some small amount of com- 
mercial fishing and some dairy ranching and farming in the area, the people 
are primarily dependent upon the exploitation of the timber resources which 
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lay about them if they are to exist. This situation has not been of recent origin 
put has existed from the time that early communities grew into cities in this 
area. 

Until the railroad came into Coos Bay in 1915, practically all logs of the 
area were shipped or brought into the tidewater mills at the ports of Coos Bay, 
Bandon, and the Umpqua and were shipped out from these ports in the coastwise 
trade and in offshore boats to all parts of the country and to the world. Only 
after the railroad came was it possible to ship out logs and lumber in any other 
way until the very last few years when our highway development has allowed 
for some transportation of timber and timber products by truck, 

In order to make shipping out of the ports of this area safe and feasible, the 
Federal Government and the port districts themselves spent vast sums in im- 
proving the harbor facilities and making ready for an ever-increasing business. 
Since the first improvement to the harbor of Coos Bay was made in 1878, $18,673,- 
597 has been spent in construction and maintenance. Of this sum the Federal 
Government has spent $5,896,248 in the last 10 years. There has been spent on 
the Port of Umpqua the sum of $6,959,949 and on the port of Bandon, $1,925,277, 
or a total of $27,558,823. This money was spent almost exclusively so that the 
lumber and lumber products in this area could be shipped through these harbors. 
Outside of approximately 150 short tons of petroleum products per year at the 
present time, there is little in the way of imports coming in through these har- 
bors, and passenger traffic is nonexistent. An attempt has been made to keep 
up the development with the ever-growing shipment of logs and lumber. In 
1899 the channel of Coos Bay was only 13 feet deep. Now we have a bar of 
1) feet and an inner channel of 30 feet that will allow full loads of lumber to be 
lifted from the docks at Empire, North Bend, and Coos Bay. This expenditure 
and the effort to obtain funds for these projects were based upon the assump- 
tion that the vast amount of timber that lay in this area would be cut and 
shipped through these natural drainage areas that lead to these ports. When 
the south coast master unit was set up they followed the natural drainage areas 
for taking out the timber and the unit was set up geographically so that that 
plan could be carried out as in the past. 

In the south coast master unit and marketing unit there is approximately 74% 
billion feet of O. and C. timber, 12 billion feet under the United States Forest 
Service, 1% billion feet owned by the State of Oregon, and approximately 14 
billion feet in private hands. It becomes obvious that if any kind of a sustained 
yield program is to be economically set up it will have to take into consideration 
both the public owned lands and the privately owned lands, for they should be 
worked together. Much of the holdings are commingled in a checkeboard man- 
ner and their problems having to do with roads, fire and other problems are 
mutual and interdependent upon each other. 

In the south coast master unit we have approximately 15 large sawmills and 
innumerable small mills with a cut of approximately 1 billion feet per year. 
The investment in these mills will run not less than $50 million, and together 
with the timber behind the mills represented by far the largest factor of the tax 
base of the area. The allowable cut in this area on O,. and C. lands is 144.4 
nillion. The allowable cut on United States forest lands to the extent that 
they lay in the south coast marketing area in the north is 25 million, and in 
the south, principally in Curry County, it is 38 million, or a total allowable cut 
on Government lands of 207.4 million. Actually this does ont represent the 
amount of cut that has taken place. In the O. and C. lands in the past 5 years 
there has been an average of only 125 million. In the United States forest lands 
in the northern end of the area there has only been an average of 15 million, 
and in the southern end of the area, approximately 26 million, or a total of 
166 million. Those figures show that with a billion cut per year in this area 
the private holdings are disappearing with alarming rapidity. Sawmill timber 
has become scarcer and scarcer and the price has gone continuously higher. 
Recent bids of Government timber show a price of more than double the ap- 
praisal. It becomes obvious that there will be more and more competition for 
available Government timber and that we are rapidly approaching the time 
when, if the Government timber that stands in this area is not available to 
this area, the economy of the area will rapidly recede. The millions spent on 
the harbors will go for naught and the millions more spent on mills, schools or 
business establishments will be wasted. Once more we will see the skeletons 
of what were modern milling operations strewn throughout our area and once 
more the workers will be migrating to where they can make a living. 

When these marketing areas were set up one of the main considerations was 
to sustain the economy of the communities which they covered. Now, because 
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State highways make areas more available, is it logical to throw this policy out 
of the window after one locality cuts through its private holdings at an accel. 
erated rate and upsets the overall planning, as well as the planning of each of the 
other communities? These communities or marketing areas have relied upon 
the policies that made available, or at least they thought made available, certain 
resources that could be worked down through the years. 

The ports in the south coast marketing area through which this timber has 
been shipped is the economical way and the means by which the cheapest trans. 
portation of timber and timber products can be shipped to all of the people of 
this country or to other places in the world, and if they are taken out in any 
other way it will be because there are those who do not care about economy or 
the waste of human effort, but are only interested in a fast dollar, irrespective 
of what the result may be to these communities. If it is the purpose to allow 
those from outside of the unit to come in and truck logs out of this area or take 
them by train, we will be further congesting our highways that are already 
way behind on construction or we will be further throwing a burden upon the 
railroads where a car shortage faces us every year at the most critical periods, 

Probably the greatest damage that can be done by lowering the bars or eliminat- 
ing the boundaries of the south coast master unit and marketing area and throw- 
ing the Government timber open to the ravages of unrestricted competition wil] 
be the disposition of the privately owned timber in this area. There can be 
but little question that in such competition prices will go to the limit. The small 
operator with little or no timber on his books at a low valuation will not be able 
to buy this timber and have a profitable operation. Or if it is economically 
feasible for him to buy it, then it is even more economically feasible for the 
large companies to purchase it who do have the bulk of the low price timber on 
their books. The result would be that more than ever the small operator would 
be eliminated from the scene, and more and more the timber in the area would 
fall into the hands of the large few. If the price reaches a point where the large 
operators of the area are not justified in paying the price there can be but one 
result, and that is that they will cut more and more of their own timber which 
will shorten the day when there will be no private timber to cut, with the inevi- 
table result on the economy of the area. Most of the large operators have em- 
barked upon what amounts to a sustained yield program of their own. If they 
are forced to upset this program by further cutting into their reserves in order 
to keep in operation, there will be little incentive to carry on such a program. 
The premium will go to those who go in and cut quick and get out, even though 
the margin of profit is small, with no heed to the future, either of the industry 
or of the area from which the resource comes. 

The Government has no need for bidders outside the marketing area. The 
bidding has been constantly at an increasing rate. In the south coast master 
unit in 1950 there were 11 bids per sale, in 1951, 38 bids per sale, in 1952, 28 bids 
per sale, in 1953, 56 bids per sale, and in 1954, 142 bids per sale. The number of 
sales on which there were no bids have been relatively few and nearly all of these 
have later been readvertised and sold within the area. Only four outside buyers 
in the entire period have purchased timber that was not bid in by local holders, 
and these acquired by outside persons or concerns made up a total of only 
15,320,000 board-feet in all. 

It has been suggested by some that the Smith River area of the master unit 
should be thrown open, without restriction, on salvage timber, constituting bug- 
killed timber, fire-killed timber, and blowdown timber, so that any buyer can bid 
and that the timber can be taken any place for primary manufacture. The 
amount of salvage timber in the Smith River area is estimated to be approxi- 
mately 284 million feet gross, which figure should be reduced by approximately 
20 percent so as to get a net figure of 227 million. In order to sell this timber it 
has been estimated by the Bureau of Land Management that three times as much 
green timber will have to be put with this salvage timber in order to make it 
economically profitable and feasible for sale purposes. If this figure is correct, 
then 681 million feet of green timber would have to be disposed of along with 
this salvage. The Smith River area has only an allowable net cut of 40 million 
feet per year. Based upon these figures, the expending of 681 million feet of 
green timber would eliminate any further cut for 17 years. Consequently, if the 
master unit is to be broken down in the Smith River area on the basis of salvage 
operations, it will eliminate sale of other timber from this entire area so far as 
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green timber is concerned for years to come, if the quota on the allowable cut is 
to be maintained. Any such lowering of the bars on the excuse of going in for 

vage will weaken or eliminate the entire master-unit system. There is no 
emergency in this area. Most of the rapid deterioration that would take place 
on this timber has already passed. The deterioration from now on would -be 
comparatively little and this timber can be cut and removed by the mills within 
the unit practically as rapidly as roads can be built in order to reach it. 

The great need is sound forestry practice in this State, whether it is O. and C, 
timber, United States Forest Service timber, or even privately held timber, and to 
get a proper inventory brought up to date, and to get a network of access roads ; 
both require personnel to do the job and available funds. We are fortunate in 
the south-coast master unit in that the district forester of the area, Mr. Ross 
Youngblood, has been able to reinventory all of the O. and C. timber, with the 
exception of approximately 40,000 acres. In this way the greatest amount of the 
allowable cut will be provided.for. By getting a proper network of access roads 
constructed, it will be possible to reach the maximum in sale of the allowable cut. 
In this way we will be able to get out timber that is on the point of being over- 
ripe or already rotting, with the consequent saving of much that would otherwise 
be gone forever. It will give the little man in the timber business a chance, for 
only the big companies which can acquire large blocks of timber can afford to 
build roads. It will give an opportunity to protect the resources from the ravages 
of fire. It will make for efficient and economical forestry practice in thinning, 
prelogging, and salvage logging which now is a waste. 

If the policy of marketing areas in O. and C. timber is a proper one, and it 
appears that it was considered such until some people ran out of timber in their 
area and now want to change the rules, then it should be a sound policy to handle 
Forest Service timber in the same way. Certain it is that the bringing up to date 
of inventories on standing timber by the Forest Service and the building of access 
roads into Forest Service timber have lagged behind that of the O. and C. This 
has been no fault of the Forest Service people, as they have not had the means 
and personnel to do the job. An orderly system in the cutting of all timber cer- 
tainiy will make for stability in the communities which it surrounds, less waste 
of a great natural resource, and give us time to work out greater utilization of 
forests. 


Representative Cuuporr. Bob Geaney. Would you come up, 
please# Would you identify yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF BOB GEANEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE ADVISORY 
BOARD OF COOS BAY, OREG. 


Mr. Geanry. I am Bob Geaney, from Coos Bay, a farmer, and at 
present I am chairman of the advisory board of Coos Bay. I was, 
further, one of the men that was appointed on this committee at Coos 
Bay last Sunday to serve on this committee for this information pre- 
sented here, and at no time was I ever contac ted, either by phone or 
minutes, as to what was done by this committee. 

Representative CHuporr. Are you from the same area that Senator 
Walsh is from ? 

Mr. Graney. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Walsh said he was counsel for 
the advisory committee, and 3 men were consulted, and he was repre- 
senting all 3. 

Mr. Greaney. At no time was I consulted, either by phone or letter 
or by any other method at all, since that meeting. 

Representative Cuuporr. You want to say to this committee, then, 
that he does not represent you, he does not represent your views, and 


you want to give them to us now. 
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Mr. Greaney. I have some facts here that I think should be included 
in the report that he made. 

For the record I would like to introduce the minutes of the Coos 
Bay meeting whereby I was appointed on the committee. I would 
like to say that Mr. Coburn’s instructions to this committee at Coos 
Bay was that we were to get this ief in order and file it in Portland 
by the 10th day of Nov ember. I didn’t know. I didn’t know they 
had done it. I wasn’t consulted. 

In going over this thing I thought a lot of people in Coos Bay 
would be interested i in some of these fi acts that I have here and I called 
up to mi ike arrangements to testify at this committee hearing. 

I am going to mention this Smith River area, which is a big prob- 
lem and the biggest trouble I think that we have today on Smith River 
1s access. 

The advisory board for a number of years has wondered why the 
Department of Interior didn’t press Long-Bell Lumber Co. for rights- 
of-way in the area. I mention particularly the Paradise Creek ease- 
ment, which I have a letter on here, and I would like to introduce it. 

Chairman Geaney at our September 23, 1955, meeting, made a request that the 
board be informed the date of the first meeting with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
where the Paradise Creek development came up for discussion. A check of the 
records discloses the first meeting was scheduled for October 30, 1951. I recall 
that I met with a representative of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. about that time 
and at subsequent times. 

I mentioned at the board meeting that BLM was presently negotiating with the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. for an easement on certain tracts in Paradise Creek. Also 


that BLM would get their request in a reasonable period of time. The easement 
was received Friday, November 4, 1955. 


Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, that will be inserted 
in the record, and also the copy of the minutes of the meeting of Oc- 
tober 27, 1955. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Coos Bay Forest DIstTRIcT, 
Coos Bay, Oreg. 
Memorandum. 
To: Coos Bay District Advisory Board. 
From: Secretary, Coos Bay Board. 
Subject: Paradise Creek easement negotiations. 


Chairman Geaney at our September 23, 1955, meeting made a request that the 
board be informed the date of the first meeting with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
where the Paradise Creek development came up for discussion. A check of the 
records discloses the first meeting was scheduled for October 30, 1951: I recall 
that I met with a representative of the Long-Bell Lumber Co, about that time and 
at subsequent times. 

I mentioned at the board meeting that BLM was presently negotiating with the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. for an easement on certain tracts in Paradise Creek. Also 
that BLM would get their request in a reasonable period of time. The easement 
was received Friday, November 4, 1955. 

Regarding Mr. Kronenberg’s suggestion that small-scale maps illustrating the 
Smith River wind-throw and bug-kill problem be sent to each member of the 
board, we have been unable to get these out. However, we have prepared one 
map in color on scale of 2 inches to the mile, with an acetate overlay illustrating 
tracts to be logged by preference. This map is for our own use and available for 
public inspection at our office. You are invited to inspect this map at your pleas- 
ure. An effort will be made to have this map reduced by machine. Should we 
be able to, a copy will be sent to you. 

Ross A. YOUNGBLOOD, 
Secretary, Coos Bay District Advisory Board. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Coos Bay Forest DIstTrict, 
Coos Bay, Oreg. 

Memorandum. 
To: Coos Bay Distriet Advisory Board. 
From: Secretary, Coos Bay Board. 
Subject: Data from McKinsey & Co. report. 

Here’s some information of interest. Data taken from McKinsey & Co. report, 
a private consulting firm employed by the United States National Forest Service 
to evaluate Forest Service timber sale activities. 


Ownership of commercial forest lands and saw-timber reserves 


Commercial 
forest land 
(million 
acres 


Saw timber 
(billion 
board-feet) 


Owner 


rest Service ‘ 522 
er publie (Interior, local government) --. 164 
931 


te 
vate 


Total... 1, 617 


Geographic distribution and relative ownership of commercial forest land and 
saw-timber reserves 


Commercial 


Saw timber 
forest land ’ 


Location and ownership 


West (of Great Plains): Percent Percent 
Private 
Forest Service. 
Other public 
Last 
Private 
Forest Service 
Other public_ - 


The bulk of the 38 percent in private is in large holdings. This leaves only one 
source of sawtimber supply for a large segment of the lumber industry to turn 
to for logs. 

Ross A. YOUNGBLOOD, 
Secretary, Coos Bay District Advisory Board. 


MINUTES OF MEETING HELD aT THE T10oGA Horen, Coos Bay, OreG., 11 A. M., 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1955 


Subject : Federal Timber Regulations. 

Present: Mr. Allen G. Terry, chairman; Mr. William Coburn, and adviser, Mr. 
Robert Wolf; staff members from the Joint Committee on Federal Timber; 
members of lumber industry; port commissions; and the press. 

Mr. Coburn opened the meeting stating that he assumed the main question 
from the group which was gathered was whether or not there would be a 
meeting or hearing held in Coos Bay by the joint committee. He stated there 
had been no word from this area regarding a hearing, and that a schedule had 
been set up in the places that had written and were interested; that no interest 
seemed to be shown or any contact had been made; therefore, the schedule omitted 
Coos Bay. 

He added that a letter be written or contact be made with the joint com- 
mittee asking that part of the committee from Roseburg, possibly 1 or 2, come to 
Coos Bay and conduct a hearing. He did not know if this could be done, 
but suggested that a letter to the committee might help. The other alternative 
would be to appoint 1 or 2 from this area who would gather necessary material 
and present it at the hearing in Roseburg. 
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Question: When this schedule of hearings was set, the people involved in 
planning this program knew of the vast amount of Government timberlanis 
along the coastal regions; and, since Coos Bay is in the center of that area, 
would it not seem the logical place for such a meeting? 

Answer. We found the majority of complaints came from the cities or towns 
in which we have now scheduled hearings; and, since nothing had been re- 
ceived in the way of a complaint from this area, it had not been scheduled 
for a hearing. 

Question: The only information regarding hearings was a press release issued 
September 25. Why was this the only notice we had? 

Answer: Before a press release can be issued, the committee must have in its 
possession a great mass of factual information which had been sent in by 
these areas where hearings are being held. There are many other areas in 
the State besides Coos Bay that now ask to be heard. 

Question. (Rod McKenzie). You stated that there were no complaints from this 
area. Coos Bay represents the whole coast. If the people on the coast knew there 
were going to be any changes, they would want and should be taken into consid- 
eration. Will the hearings also look into access roads and selling policies of 
Government timber? 

Answer. We can’t change anything; the only thing that can change is the law. 

Question. Your findings carry a great deal of weight. 

Answer. They do, but they have no power. 

Question. (C. Wylie Smith). The interest has developed in recent weeks 
as a direct result from the information that the Department of Interior is 
going to change the boundaries. Then, suddenly, we read in the paper that the 
committee is proposing to do the changing of the boundaries. 

Answer. This committee has no authority in marketing or lifting of regula 
tions. It is entirely up to the Department of Interior. The petition should be 
directed to the Secretary of Interior. Mr. Wylie Smith advised there have been 
telegrams and letters sent to the Department of Interior. 

Question. Does this apply to salvage? 

Answer. The Department of Interior stated in the press release that marketing 
area restrictions as to the Smith River would be lifted for salvage purposes 

Question. Could you tell us the topics they will cover at the meeting? 

Answer. Access-road problems, what they are going to cut, appraisal methods, 
market price and appraisal price, marketing area restrictions, salvage. 

Question. The purpose of the committee is not clear. The various objectives 
of the committee generally is to study Government timber, present and pos 
sible future programs. Is it, or is it not, the purpose after holding hearings tu 
go back to Congress with information to correct or change timber policies? The 
whole problem, then, is to correct what appears to be wrong practices, and to do 
the most good. 

Answer. Definitely, the joint committee’s function is legislation or no legisla- 
tion. If legislation is necessary, then the Department of Interior rearranges 
the program accordingly. 

Question. Is it the purpose of this hearing to advise and inform Congress as 
to what the committee has found to be true, or not to be true, for suggested 
legislation if necessary ? 

Answer. It undoubtedly will have some effect on the administration. I notice 
every day there seems to be a followup as to what the committee proposes to 
do. The purpose, fundamentally, is to see whether or not the laws need to be 
changed. We hope, as a result of focusing public attention on these problems, 
that the administration agencies will pay more attention to the problems and 
how they can be solved. 

Question (Mr. J. F. Kronenberg). Would you mind naming the members of the 
committee and where they are from? It is my feeling that so often members 
on joint committees know nothing regarding timber or the situation they are 
to study. 

Answer. Senator Scott, North Carolina ; Representative Chudoff, Pennsylvania; 
Representative Jonas, North Carolina; Representative Fascell, Florida; Repre- 
sentative Mollohan, West Virginia; Representative Hoffman, Michigan; Senator 
Murray, Montana; Senator Neuberger, Oregon. (Note.—Stenographic notes may 
have been omitted names in error.) 

Question (Mr. Ed Hughes). It still comes back to the fact that we must be 
a unified group, gather necessary material and present it at the hearing, appoint- 
ing a committee and spokesman to appear at the hearing with the facts. Regard- 
less of where the hearing will be held, we must be heard. 
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Answer. You will be heard. 

Question. Will oral arguments be heard? 

\nswer. This is not run on a trial basis. One or two spokesmen should pre- 
sent their material as to what you think is wrong, and what you think should 
be done about it. There will be a time limitation, but each area will be heard. 

Question (Mr. Wm. Tugman). We feel the meeting should be here in the area 
where they can see things and conditions firsthand. We assumed it would be 
in this area. We would like you to convey to Senator Morse that we feel we 
should be heard here. 

Answer. I will do that. Senator Morse has been doing everything he can to 
persuade this committee to come over here. Morse insisted that Mr. Wolf and 
Mr. Coburn come to this area today. 

Question. What sort of brief should be presented? 

Answer. (@) Form your group and select a spokesman. 

(b) Whatever statement you write up, request to be heard. 

(c) As to the statement, it can be 1 of 2 things: A full statement that your 
spokesman would read, or a brief outline listing topics and subject matter. Let 
the committee know in advance in order to give them some idea of what you 
want to say. As far as the presentation, the most effective way is to speak from 
the statement rather than read it. Most effective way is to make sure there is 
a statement of policy in the record to which everyone in the area subscribes; 
then, list the names and organizations. 

A motion was made for the chairman to appoint a committee and notify each 
section of any-information they might need to go into the brief. Motion seconded 
and carried. 

The chairman appointed Mr. Howard Hinsdale, chairman; Mr. Bob Geaney 
and Mr. James Whitty to serve on the committee. 

The meeting was adjourned. 

Note.—The committee later increased its membership to include Mr. C. Wylie 
Smith and Mr. J. F. Kronenberg. 


Mr. Graney. During this time various meetings were held and I 
would like to present the minutes of these meetings to the committee. 


I would like to read from them. This was on May 25, 1955: 
Right-of-wayv negotiations with the Long-Bel] Lumber Co. in Paradise Creek 
have delayed the offering of 11 million board-feet for the June sale, 
Long-Bell has refused te give BLM easements for the Paradise Creek Road. 
June 24, 1955: 


We have been unsuccessful as yet in getting easement over the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. in the Paradise Creek drainage. Regular 1955 scheduled timber is 
thusly being held off the market. About 11 million board-feet of 1955 fire-kill 
and subsequent windthrown and beetle-killed is ready for advertising on Paradise 
Creek. 

The district forester discussed the Paradise Creek Road matter with the Doug- 
las County Court. The court feels BLM should take vigorous action against 
Long-Bell for holding up development of Paradise Creek. 


I would like to present this for the record. 

September 27, 1955: 

Letters from the Long-Bell Lumber Co. have been numerous since the meeting 
regarding the Paradise Creek and Camp Creek roads. It appears that the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. desires to check all figures and statistics in the field, thus 
delaying the advertising of the timber sale. 


These letters, I think, from Long Bell Lumber Co. are due to the 
things that came out at the hearing, at the regular hearing of the 
Bureau of Land Management Advisory Board in September. 

On October 26, 1955: 

The Paradise Creek Sale is awaiting easements from the Long Bell Lumber Co. 


I would like to present this. 
_ Representative Cuuvorr, The letters you have referred to will be 
inserted into the record at this point. 
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(Letters referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Coos Bay Forrest District, 
Coos Bay, Oreg., October 26, 1955, 
Memorandum. 
To: State supervisor, Portland. 
From : District forester, Coos Bay. 
Subject: Monthly progress report, October 1955. 
Access-road program 

1. Dr. Graves of Syracuse School of Forestry and Dr. Smith of Yale School 
of Forestry were shown the Smith River access road. Assistant District For- 
ester Tkach and William Sankela conducted the trip. Wayne Gaskins of Med- 
ford, arranger of the trip, and Lee Hunt were guests. 

2. Briggs Construction Co. has finished the Spencer Creek spur. 

8. Dennis Construction Co. has about finished the West Fork Smith River 
section. Anyway, we plan to get a rock quarry contract let this winter. 

4. Miller & Strong did not set an enviable record on Gilo A section. To be 
truthful, I am presently mumbling just a little. 

». Central Heating of Eugene, Oreg., got the topping of McNutt’s contract and 
Briggs contract. No positive action yet seen. 

6. BPR presently doing a good maintenance job. 

7. Tom Lillebo still pounding piling at the job dump. Just as soon as the 
dump and boom begins to take shape the contract for operation will be adver- 
tised. 

8. The BPR cat finished the Cherry-Brummet jeep road. A lot of virgin coun- 
try was opened up. 


Rights-of-way 

9. A meeting had with E. K. Wood on detailed C-28. Further discussions rel- 
egated to Dan Baxter of E. K. Wood and J. Tkach of Coos Bay staff. We feel 
good progress has been made. 

10. A meeting had with Menasha Woodenware Co. regarding detailed agree- 
ment for intermingled holdings on South Coos River. Further discussion rele- 
gated to Ralph Horn of Menasha and John Tkach of this office. 

11. Mr. Horn of Menasha and John Tkach of this office held a satisfactory meet- 
ing on further pinpointing a detailed agreement for company and BLM lands in 
South Coos River. 

12. John Tkach attended a meeting regarding the Paradise easement in the 
State office. 

13. District Forester Youngblood, Attorney Luoma, and Hearings Officer Holt, 
conferred with Mr. Bob Miller at the latter’s office regarding the Brummet 
right-of-way over Moore Mill & Lumber Co. An easement was worked out 
favorable to BLM and Moore Mill. The easement has not reached this office 
at this writing. 

14. Holiday right-of-way has been forwarded to Justice. No further status 
known as of this date. 

15. Declaration of taking has been prepared for the Yankee Run Creek right- 
of-way. 

16. BPR road location crews still in field on Camp Creek survey. Progress 
has been hampered by death of Hudson, chief of party, quitting of his successor 
and lack of experienced manpower. 


Sales preparation and administration. 


17. Competition was keen on the public domain tract sold at the regular October 
sale. Delmar Colegrove, Jr., of Brookings, Oreg., was the high bidder at a 
price of $27,396.50. The two small salvage tracts were purchased by Coastal 
Timber Co. and Douglas Timber Co., Inc., at the appraised price. 

18. Unit Forester Rouse and his crew have finished field work on this year’s 
Spencer Creek sales. 

19. There will be two sales. One with three units totaling about 17 million 
board-feet. One with two units totaling about 10 million board feet. Each sale 
will require about 2 miles of winter road. Total estimated construction cost will 
be near $180,000. 

20. The Paradise Creek sale is awaiting easements from the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. 

21. The Holiday Creek sale is awaiting court action. 
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22 Two small sales, one in Smith River unit, the other in Loon Lake, are 
presently getting final fieldwork. Sales will be offered in December. Both are 
suivage. 

23. Unit Forester TerBush is putting the finishing touch on the Middle Creek 
sale. The 2.3 miles of road to be constructed by terms of sale was designed by 
BPR. The construction will be supervised by BPR. Volume is about 7 MM 
board feet, mostly salvage. This is a new development. 

24. The West Fork Brummet Creek tract has been posted and half cruised. 
This is also a new development. 

25, Public domain sales preparation was called to a halt by the district 
forester on October 25, 1955. No further work will be authorized on public 
domain timber sales until a thorough check is made on public domain allotment. 

24. Field crews will start on 1956 sales preparation on November 1, 1955, in 
north and south units. Central unit has already started. 

27. Charles Fogelquist, State engineer, looked over the bridge collapse on the 
Coos Head Timber Co. sale with district engineer and Forester Tindall. Bridge 
has been put back in shape. Further improvement on the structure must await 
summer months. 

28. Fogelquist looked over Middle Creek road design with Assistant Tkach and 
the district engineer. He feels road can be built on present easement. 

29. Very good slash disposal progress made. A goodly number of the personnel 
assisted in this work. 

Timber management and inventory 

30. Chet Williams and his crew of experts made a record job of the Cherry- 
jrummet salient points location job, preparatory to topoging this area. 

31. Allowable cut computation has been completed on the Smith River unit. 
When checked by State and approved by the Washington office, this information 
will be made public. 

32. It is reported cadastral survey crew resurveying in T. 31 S., R. 14 W., are 
finding some old section corners. It is suspected some timber cutiing trespass 
will be found. 

33. William Sankela has been reassigned to the State office. He remains in 
the district on a detail basis for awhile to assist on the Smith River development 
programing and logging plans. 

34. William Rouse has been reassigned to staff position to take over district 
resource plans section. Guided by Sankela, Rouse, Fernette and Patton are 
busy as beavers preparing development plans for the Smith River windthrow 
and bugkill areas. 

35. District Forester Youngblood attended a district foresters’ conference in 
the State office on October 10 and 11, regarding forest management plans and 
other administrative problems. 


Fire 

36. So far as known at this time, this district had only two fires during the 
past fire season. Total acreage burned is reported to be only 2.2 acres. The 
fires were caused by lightning and by a dove hunter. 

37. Slash disposal has progressed satisfactorily in view of prevailing weather 
conditions. Inspection and report on these operations is progressing. 


Regeneration 


38. Plans are now being formulated to plant 260,000 Douglas fir seedlings under 
the terms of four timber sale contracts. 


General 


39. Assistant District Forester Starr gave a talk and showed slides to the 
third grade students at Hillcrest School on general forestry on October 25. 

40. District Forester Youngblood, Assistant Tkach, Foresters Cowan, Fernette, 
Filback, Bosselman, Laush, Tindall and Russell attended the annual convention 
of the Society of American Foresters in Portland, October 16 through 19. Dis- 
trict Forester Youngblood was on the committee. 

41. District Forester Youngblood on October 20 attended a district foresters’ 
conference on budget matters in the State office. 

42. Robert Mimovich visited the district to check on a trespass case. 

43. William A. Cowan spent 2 weeks on detail in the Bend office. 

44. Frank A. TerBush has handed in his resignation to be effective November 
1,1955. He left Government service, and will be working for the Western Forest 
Industries Association. 
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45. June Ohman started to work on October 17, 1955. 

46. Some of our 4-wheel drive jeep equipment is getting beyond repair. 

47. More office space is needed. The civil service room is not occupied, and 
it should be assigned to the BLM. When a new postmaster is appointed, this 
item will be presented. 

Land classification 
48. Statistical report of land cases: 


| | Cases per 
Type of case Cases | Cases | Cases | ing en 
carried | received processed period 


R/W log 

R/W (excl. log) 
G. L. AL. 
Exchanges. -. 
R.A 


‘Timber trespass 
Grazing trespass 

Fire trespass 

Public sale 

Small tracts._._.......- 
§.L. U. P 

Homestead 





Ross A. YOUNGBLOOD, 
District Forester. 


P. S.—This district would like to report that total contributions to the Bay 
Area United Fund Drive amounted to $148. Can any of the other districts beat 
this? 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Coos Bay Forest District, 
Coos Bay, Oreg., September 27, 1959. 
Memorandum. 
To: State supervisor, Portland. 
From: District forester, Coos Bay. 
Subject: Monthly progress report, September 1955. 


Access road program 

1. The Oregon O. and ©. Advisory Board, chairmanned by former Governor 
Sprague, made a 1-day visit to the Smith River access job. 

2. Bill Rouse, John Tkach, and Ross Youngblood conducted the tour. The 
BPR at Camp Vincent furnished luncheon for the visiting experts. Host was 
District Forester Youngblood. He had as his guest, J. F. Kronenberg of Bandon. 

3. A short business meeting was held at Reedsport prior to the tour. About 24 
people made the trip. 

4. Engineer Fogelquist and Inspector Sam Cook of BPR visited the project. 

5. Good progress is being made on the log dump. Getting piling to meet speci- 
fications is slowing the job. 

6. Briggs Construction Co. may finish the Spencer Creek job. He is presently 
finishing up. 

7. Bids are out for rocking the first 7 miles of the lower Smith River Road, 24- 
foot finished grade, and 3.5 miles of the Spencer Creek spur, 12-foot finished 
grade. 

8. Miller and Strong are working hard to finish Gilo section 68—-A, Spencer 
Creek to mouth of the West Fork. A one-lane cushion will be laid to the BPR 
Camp at Vincent Creek, so the camp can be kept open. 

9. G. D. Dennis & Sons Construction Co. bid in Gilo 68-C, West Fork to mouth 
of Twin Sisters Creek. No work other than clearing done on this section this 
season. 

10. Slate Construction Co. will not finish the Twin Sisters job this fall. Early 
completion is expected next summer. 

11. Dennis & Sons will almost finish the West Fork job. 

12. This job has progressed enough to let the rock-crushing contract this win- 
ter. Rocking the road with crushed rock will likely not get underway until next 
summer, 
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13. No settlement was reached with Jack Harris on additional width of ease- 
ment on the Weiss Ranch. The case went to condemnation and settled in United 
States district court at Eugene on Thursday, August 25. 

14. The Coos Bay District Advisory Board toured the Smith River access road. 
About 15 people made the trip. Guests of the board were Commissioners True 
and Kruse of the Coos County Court. 


Advisory board 

15. The fall meeting of the board was held on Friday, September 23. Mr. Bob 
Geaney, grazing representative, was elected chairman. Mr. O. C. Davenport, 
manager of the Myrtle Point Veneer Co., was elected vice chairman. 

16. Chairman Geaney conducted one of the most interesting meetings in the 
history of the board. 

17. A lively discussion arose on the merits of lumber company blocking access 
to public timber. A similar topic was the construction cost of the Smith River 
access road. No motions were voiced but it was generally understood that Gov- 
ernment should have good access to public timber, and that the cost of the Smith 
River access road is fully justified. 

18. No objections were raised by the board on the rate of progress of current 
district activities. It was voiced that land management is more than just putting 
timber on the market. 

19. The board recommended the 1956 timber sale plan as presented by Assistant 
District Forester Tkach. 

20. On the issue of opening the south-coast marketing area to flow logs into the 
Siuslaw marketing area, the board reaffirmed their previous stand that on salvage 
timber only the market restrictions be lifted if no bid is received on the first 
offering. 

21. A very lively discussion arose on the merits of this issue. All of the board 
members participated in the discussion. A unanimous motion was passed that 
salvage may move to any marketing area on the second bid as presently permitted 
by the timber sale regulations, title 43, part 115.145 (b) (2). 

22. Mr. Robert Wolf on the staff of the Comptroller General and on loan to the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs and House Governmental Operations Com- 
mittees, was a visitor. 

23. Mr. Wolf participated in the marketing discussion. He raised many in- 
teresting questions. 

24. Mr. Ton Conklin of the State bureau of land management office was also 
a visitor at the meeting. 


Cadastral engineering and topographing 

25. A cadastral survey party is presently working in T. 31 S., R. 14 W. 

26. Timber sales and possible land exchange awaiting finish of survey. 

27. There is some indication of timber cutting trespass. Processing of these 
possible cases also await finish of survey. 

28. Two foresters of south unit assisted the county surveyor in southern 
Curry County on land survey. This was scheduled to speed up processing of 
timber sales on public domain. 

Location surveys, roads, and right-of-way agreements 

20. A preliminary reconnaissance by District Engineer Hootman was made 
of the Baker Creek tract in South Coos County. 

30. Hootman is certain this entire tract should be developed by way of Row- 
land Creek. 

31. The Bureau of Public Roads cat is still pushing jeep roads in the Cherry 
Creek-Burnt Mountain area. A Bureau of Public Roads road location crew is ex- 
pected in this area soon. 

32. Engineer Hootman is presently locating a development road into Little 
Paradise Creek. 

33. Bureau of Public Roads location crew will finish Camp Creek location 
job about October 1. 

34. Raymond and W. H. Jones were awarded $4,000 by the court at a con- 
demnation trial held in Eugene August 25, 1955. 

35. District forester, Assistant District Foresters Tkach and Sankela met 
with representatives of Menasha Plywood Corp. regarding the detailed agree- 
ment and proposed exchange. 

Timber management 


36. District forester and Assistant District Forester Tkach were called to 
the State Office to review the 1956 timber sale plan with the State office personnel. 
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37. The proposed 1956 timber sale plan for the district was presented to the 
district advisory board for approval. 

38. Mr. Conklin represented the State office at the district advisory board 
meeting. 

39. The first public domain timber sale offered at public auction in the public 
domain miscellaneous unit Douglas fir sold for $42.50 to Oregon Coast Veneer, 
Inc. 

40. In spite of the VIP’s and the number of “show-me” trips on the Smith 
River access road, Unit Forester Rouse feels that the fieldwork in Spencer Creek 
is now in its final stages and the office work will be completed in time for ad- 
vertising for either November or December sale. 

41. Unit Forester TerBush and crew are camping in Brummet Creek in hopes 
of developing the timber sales in that area prior to the winter rains. 

42. Bureau of Public Roads cost estimates and design for the Middle Creek 
access road construction have been received and will be incorporated in a timber 
sale to be offered in November. The successful bidder will construct the road 
in accordance with the design, outlined by the Bureau of Public Roads. This 
construction will be supervised by Bureau of Public Roads engineers. 

43. The Assistant district forester, Sankela, was called to Portland to consult 
with members of the regional solicitor’s office on the Vincent Creek Fire Damage 
case. 

Resources development 

44. A cutting policy and procedure was formulated by Assistant District For- 
ester Sankela and tentatively approved by the district forester with respect 
to timber management policy for the entire district and with special application 
to the Smith River unit and the salvage program. 

45. Photographic coverage is available for Coos and Curry Counties for all 
the O. and C. and CBWR lands not already covered by photos and for all public 
domain lands in Curry County. If funds are available photos will be purchased 
to get complete coverage of the public domain lands. These photos are very 
badly needed to help manage the scattered public domain lands. 

46. Crews have arrived from State office, Salem, and Roseburg to help establish 
topographic control for maps of the Cherry Creek-Brummet Creek area. This 
crew is headed by Chet Williams of the State office. 

47. Compilation of the forest type acreages of the Smith River administra- 
tive unit is progressing at a satisfactory rate. 

48. District forester and Assistant District Forester Tkach met with E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co. representatives regarding a detailed agreement. 

49. Letters from the Long-Bell Lumber Co. have been numerous since the meet- 
ing regarding the Paradise Creek and Camp Creek roads. It appears that the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. desires to check all figures and statistics in the field, thus 
delaying the advertising of the timber sale. 


Timber sale administration 

50. The district forester and Mr. Getty from the State office accompanied Unit 
Foresters Tindall and Larry Young on an inspection trip of the timber sales in 
the south unit. The inspection proved worthwhile. Minor deficiencies were 
noted, however, the overall picture was very satisfactory. 

51. Item of interest noted was lack of section corners in the public domain strip 
in Curry County was slowing sales preparation. 

52. The log market is still very strong in the district. Loggers are logging at 
a very rapid rate in order to complete all summer shows prior to the winter 
rains. 

53. Low humidities the first part of the month had tremendously increased the 
fire danger and all foresters kept a constant vigil for fires. 

54. Preparations are being made to have the purchasers of timber sale contracts 
be alerted for slash disposal when slash burning time arrives. 


Fire control 

55. Worst of the fire season is now past. Latest available reports indicate 
that less than 3 acres have been burned this season in two fires. 

56. No fires have occurred on the Smith River access road since construction 
activities started in 1953. 

57. Slash disposal plans have been completed. No burning of slash has been 
permitted to date due to insufficient rainfall early in the slash disposal season. 
We will need another rain before slash disposal can begin. 
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58. Services of James Anderson, patrolman inspector for the Williams River 
burn and adjacent areas, was discontinued on September 19. There has been no 
patrolman in the Vincent Creek burn since July. The Western Lane Protective 
Association was unable to secure a suitable replacement for the original inspector. 

59. Patrolmen are still on the job on the Smith River access road. 
Land classification 

60. Statistical report of land cases: 

Cases Cases Cases 
carried | received | processed 


Cases pend- 
ing end of 
period 


Type of case 
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General 

61. Kermit Osness, area office auditor, audited the district office during the 
week of September 20-23. 

62. This office is cooperating with the State game commission in seeding an 
area in the SW%, sec. 7, T. 21 S., R. 8 W., W.M. to subclover which will serve 
as feed for deer and elk. Robert Corthell of the State game commission aided 
by Boy Scouts from Lakeside is doing the work. 

63. All seven of our student trainees have left to return to their respective 
schools and also another student under a short term appointment has returned 
to reenter college. 

64. Mr. Herbert H. Bosselman has reported for duty and has been assigned 
to the north unit. 

65. Mr. Robert E. Filback has reported for duty from the Forest Service and 
was assigned to the central unit. 

66. Mr. Paul A. Stevens has reported for duty and has been assigned to the 
central unit. 

67. Mr. Howard R. Moore has reported for duty and has been assigned to the 
south unit. 

Ross A. YOUNGBLOOD, 
District Forester. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Coos Bay Forrest District, 
Coos Bay, Oreg., June 24, 1955. 
Memorandum, 
To: State Supervisor, Portland. 
From: District Forester, Coos Bay. 
Subject : Monthly Progress Report, June 1955. 


Smith River access road 
1. MeNutt has nearly completed his construction contract. Weather permit- 
ting this section should be finished by August 1. 4 
2. Gilo is behind schedule. Ernest Kihs, Gilo superintendent, reports he is 


unable to get men for two shifts. ‘ ] 
3. A shift in salvage timber sales planned for the West Branch Smith River 


area may be necessary because of the slowness of Gilo. : ; 
4, Dennis Construction Co. is well ahead on the West Branch Smith River 


section. 
5. Slate construction on the Twin Sisters section is making good progress. It 
looks as though he is ahead of schedule. 


76321—56— pt. 1——36 
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6. Advertising for bids on the Spencer Creek spur is out. Contract for con- 
struction will be awarded in July. This spur has to be completed in 100 days. 

7. Advance copies of specifications on the McKy log dump and log boom are 
available. Bids are out on the lease operation of the McKy log dump and boom. 

8. State Supervisor Heath, Engineer Fogelquist and District Forester Young- 
blood made an inspection of the Smith River access road project. Two minor 
Long-Bell officials also made the trip. 


Other access road matters 

9. Bureau of Public Roads location crew are nearly finished with preliminary 
line survey of the Middle Creek CCC Road. 

10. B. P. R. D-8 cat is now working on the Cherry-Brummett tote road. Dis- 
trict Engineer Hootman is pushing the job. 

11. The Coos Forest Protective Association cat worked on this jeep or fire 
road last winter. Fire Warden Ivan Young pulled the C. F. P. A. cat to do regu- 
lar road maintenance work. 

12. When the access jeep road is finished, BPR will send in a topographic field 
unit to gather data for a base topographic map for about 40,000 acres. 

13. BPR location crew now on Middle Creek will move to the Loon Lake unit 
after July 1. A preliminary line survey will be made up Camp Creek. BLM has 
a solid block of about 750 MM board feet to be opened up by the Camp Creek road. 

14. The alertness of John Laush has resulted in the locating of a basaltic dike 
of very hard rock on top of Blue Ridge in Coos County. John Laush found hard 
rock float while surveying a road route to a timber sale in sec. 4, T. 27 S., R. 
12 W. Geologist Reed of the BPR was contacted. Laush and Reed followed the 
basalt float to its source. Preliminary volume estimate is 100,000 cubic yards. 
The rock is in sec. 3, T. 27 S., R. 12 W. The section has been withdrawn from 
entry. Finding this excellent rock will save BLM at least $500,000 in rock ballast 
over the next 10 years. 


Resource developments 

15. Staff Assistant Sankela made an aerial reconnaissance of the beetle-dam- 
aged Douglas-fir stands. Less damage noted for 1954 than in 1953. 

16. In the Smith River stands, where infestation reached epidemic losses, the 
new infestation is largely an expansion of areas of old beetle kill. The 1954 
attack is confined to scattered groups of 10 to 50 trees outside of the old infesta- 
tion. 

17. Spencer Creek and West Branch have the largest new kill. 

18. Heavy mortality for 1953 was noted in the Coos and East Fork Coquille 
drainages. Light mortality noted in the same area for 1954. 

19. Exploratory discussion was held with Menasha on a land exchange. Ad- 
ministration of forested properties of both would be greatly benefited if an ex- 
change is completed. 

20. Dwight Patton has been assigned to inventory. Field work will start 
June 27. 


Timber management 
21. A volume of 16,554 M board feet appraised at $312,536.40 was sold for 


22. A special sale of 4 tracts conaining 14,352 M board feet will be held on June 
30. State supervisor’s approval on the 1 tract containing 10,333 M board feet 
was received when Assistant District Forester Tkach reviewed the sale folder 
with the State supervisor’s staff. 

23. Field work has begun on the salvage sales in the Spencer Creek drainage. 
Work on the 1955 timber sale plan is progressing as well as can be expected, con- 
sidering all the right-of-way problems. 

24. The south unit foresters are laying out sales in the public domain area. 
This is the beginning of a forest management program on the public domain land 
in this district. 

25. Assistant District Forester Tkach spent 2 days on the Smith River access 
road with Engineer Sam Cooke of the BPR inspecting McNutt, Gilo, and Dennis 
& Rannalls contracts. 

26. The right-of-way logs have been marked by north unit Forester Rouse, and 
a representative of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. on the Twin Sisters portion of the 
access road and West Branch portion. 

27. Four cease cutting notices were issued this month. This brought about 
quick compliance of the contractual requirements, and all contractors have re- 
sumed operations. 
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28, Logging on the timber sale contracts is rapidly reaching the peak. Sale 
administrative officers are quite busy. 

29, Right-of-way applications have flooded this office. 

20. A cutting budget of 150 MM has been proposed for the 1956 calendar year, 

31. Assistant District Foresters Sankela and Tkach reviewed in the field the 
proposed sale layout in the Middle Creek area. 

29. Collections fiscal year to date are $3,135,410.51. Timber sold fiscal year to 
date is 150 MM board feet. If the June sales are purchased, total should be close 
to 165 MM. 

33. Two contracts comprising a total 120 acres were inspected and terminated 
during the month of June. 


Right-of-way and road survey 

34. We have been unsuccessful as yet in getting easement over the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. in the Paradise Creek drainage. Regular 1955 scheduled timber is 
thusly being held off the market. About 11 MM board feet of 1955 fire-kill and 
subsequent wind-thrown and beetle-killed is ready for advertising on Paradise 
Creek. 

35. Snellstrom Lumber Co., purchasers of O. and C. timber in sec. 11, T, 22 
S., R. 8 W., is being obstructed from getting to the sale by Raymond Jones. BLM 
has easement and has constructed a road over the lands owned by Raymond 
Jones’ father. Action is being taken through United Sates district attorney to 
enjoin Jones from barricading the road. P 

36. The district forester discussed the Paradise Creek Road matter with the 
Douglas County court. The court feels BLM should take vigorous action against 
Long-Bell for holding up development of Paradise Creek . 

Forest Service land exchange 

37. The Siuslaw Forest will not return an appraisal made jointly with them 
for Forest Service sec. 32, T. 218., R.9 W. Section 32 is located in an important 
development area of BLM. Under Public Law 426 this section is designated to 
go to BLM. Forest Service, instead, has gone ahead and pushed a private land 
exchange contrary to Public Law 426. This section 32 was specifically included 
by BLM at the onset of negotiations. Forest Service did not disagree at that 


time. District Forester Youngblood will not approve BLM-USFS appraisal on 
the Siuslaw re Public Law 426 exchange until sec. 32, T. 21 S., R. 9 W. is included. 


Fire control 

38. Personnel from each of the units together with the fire staff assistant 
attended the annual Coos Forest Protective Association Fire School held at the 
association headquarters on May 31 and June 1. 

39. The district forester, Staff Assistants Tkach and Starr and unit Forester 
TerBush attended the annual meeting of the Coos County Committee of Keep 
Oregon Green Association in Coquille on the evening of June 3. 

40. Assistant district Forester Starr traveled to Marsh Creek in the north 
unit on June 4 to attend the annual Boy Scout camporee. A pumper truck was 
demonstrated to the Boy Scouts and a brief talk was given on administration of 
the O. and C, timber. 

41. Staff Assistant Starr conducted meetings of Smith River access road con- 
tractors, Bureau of Public Roads engineers and Western Lane Forest Protective 
Association personnel at Vincent Creek station on the evening of June 8, and at 
Twin Sisters on the evening of June 9, to map out plans for fire prevention and 
control along the road being constructed, and in the contractor’s camps for the 
1955 fire season. Inspections were made of the fire situation alonb the roads and 
in the camps at the same time. 

42. A supplemental inspection of the Twin Sisters section of the access road 
together with the contractor’s camp was made on June 16 and 17. There is an 
extreme hazard existing in the area where this road is being constructed. Every- 
one will have to be extremely careful. 

43. Fire patrolmen are now on duty on the access road projects. Bill Fiske 
is on duty on the Twin Sisters section while Douglas Dailey is on the Gilo and 
Dennis and Rannalls contract areas. 

44. Blayne Thompson is on duty in the Vincent Creek burn area having gone 
on duty on June 15. ‘The fire patrolman inspector job in the Williams River burn 
area is still vacant as the Coos Forest Protective Association is having some 
trouble selecting a suitable man for the position. 

45. The district fire plan for 1955 has been placed in final form and distribution 
has been made to all interested personnel and offices. 
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Land classification 
46. Statistical report on land cases: 


| Cases pend 
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Timber trespass 
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Fire trespass - - 
Public sale 

Small tracts 

SLUP 
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Other action 


47. Assistant District Forester Starr attended the fourth annual Coos County 
livestock tour and picnic which was held on Sunday, June 12. The tour included 
visits to the Bob Geaney Ranch near Fairview, the Cliff Gulseth Ranch on the 
North Bank Road, and to the J. H. Morris Ranch, Two Mile Road east of High- 
way 101 near Bandon. 

48. The General Accounting auditors, Messrs. Perry and Alman, paid us a 
week’s visit. ‘they are very capabie gentlemen—we had to buy all the coffee. 

49. Some local small operators have written the Oregon delegation in Congress 
complaining because stumpage on OU. and ©. lands sold by bidding procedure is sell- 
ing for more than they can get for logs. Other complaints are that we are not 
making negotiated sales to selected individuals. 

50. One other complaint is that we will not accept rights-of-way over private 
property where fee is excessively high, which would result in an accumulation 
of tremendous value to favored individuals. 

51. Seven forestry students from four different forestry schools reported for 
summer duty. 

52. One recent forestry graduate filling a permanent position has been called 
for military duty. He was on the job 1 week—newly married, too. 

53. Bill Donovan, departmental management trainee, from this office, returned 
only for a quick visit en route to the Medford district. Medford in trouble again 
so we let Donovan go to their assistance. 

54. Bob Knepper sent in his resignation papers. He is going to private indus- 
try. Industry is getting a good man. It also appears that private industry is 
after other Coos Bay foresters. 

55. We have proposed to the State office that a temporary clerk be hired to 
assist Sankela. She will do compilation work, if job is approved. 


Virer. BE. Srarr, 
Acting District Forester. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Coos Bay Forest District, 
Coos Bay, Oreg., May 25, 1955. 

Memorandum. 
To: State supervisor, Portland. 
From: District forester, Coos Bay. 
Subject : Monthly Progress Report, May 1955. 
Smith River access road 

1. Bureau of Public Roads engineers have moved from winter camp at Gar- 
diner to Camp Vincent. 

2. Engineers are staking Harris subsidence preparatory to lowering of grade. 

3. McNutt Bros. are removing rock from Smith River above Harris Ranch. 


4. MeNutt Bros. are placing river-run gravel on subgrade. 
5. Gilo starting two drilling shifts June 1. 
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6. Gilo 68—A contract is the bottleneck. Much work remains untouched on this 
section. Unless Gilo is persuaded to work around the clock, this section of road 
will likely not be finished by time of fall rains. 

7. Dennis on 67—A, West Branch section is calling for stakes from the BPR. 

8. BPR is short of men on the Smith River job, thus handicapping Dennis 
and also McNutt. 

9. BLM Engineer Fogelquist and BPR Inspector Sam Cooke and the district 
forester made a tour of the Smith River access-road project. 

10. Inspection disclosed that culverts at Gold and Beaver Creeks on Dennis 
job 67-A were too small, Bridges are to be substituted. 

11. Inspector Cooke also outlined to McNutt Construction Co. superintendent 
on 68—B the type of job for the Harris subsidence area. 

12. The Coos Forest Protective Association is working on the “tote” access 
road in the Burnt Mountain-Middle Creek area. It does not appear that CFPA 
will finish by deadline date of June 1. 

13. A road-location crew is now on the Middle Creek job in Coos County. 
Timber Sales 

14. Staff Assistant Starr checked in the field on the George Chaney contract 
14-11-001-—195 in section 23, township 27 south, range 11 west, and the Cherry 
Creek Mill contract 14—11—001-421 in section 3, township 2S south, range 11 
west, involving contract violation on each of the contract areas resulting from 
slash disposal activities in early October 1954. 

15. Mr. Tom Conklin, of the State office, together with Assistant District 
Forester Tkach and Forester Joseph Dose, inspected contracts in the north unit 
on May 18. On the following day the district forester accompanied Conklin 
and Tkach on an inspection of the central unit. 

16. Four contracts comprising a total of 376.96 acres were inspected and ter- 
minated during the month of May. 

17. Construction operations are beginning on most of the roads to be built 
under terms of the timber-sale contracts. 

18. The past 3 weeks of good weather have given a good indication that spring 
has finally arrived, and fieldwork and all logging operations are in full swing. 

19. Competition for timber is still keen, as shown by the results of our regularly 
scheduled timber sale on May 13, in which Standley Bros. bid $46.62 for Douglas- 
fir, involving 6,755,000 board-feet of Douglas-fir, for a total purchase price of 
$317,027.10. 

20. The district forester made short inspection trip to Halfway Creek Road 
job as a condition of a timber sale. Timber purchaser noted doing an excellent 
road-construction job. 


Timber Management 

21. Assistant Director Foresters Sankela and Tkach with District Engineer 
Hootman and Unit Forester TerBush have begun reconnaissance of the Brum- 
met Creek area in preparation for the development of this area. 

22. While on inspection of the Smith River access-road project, the district 
forester noted several areas of new bug kill. 

23. Noted also recent bug kill adjacent to “cold decks’ 
This shows the prevalence of the beetles. 


of right-of-way logs. 


Right-of-Way and Road Survey 

24. Right-of-way negotiations with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. in Paradise Creek 
have delayed the offering of 11 million board-feet for the June sale. 

25. Long-Bell has refused to give BLM easements for the Paradise Creek Road. 

26. BLM has easements for all other parties; five in all, including E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co. 

27. Independent appraisal was made on the Holliday easement case in the 
Soup Creek area above Loon Lake. Condemnation is recommended. 


Forest Service Land Exchange and Inventory 

28. All lands for which the district is responsible in the BLM-USF'S exchange 
have been appraised. 

29. Siuslaw Forest, after agreeing at the onset on the BLM-USFS exchange 
to include section 32, township 21 south, range 9 west, decided to not agree 
to include section 32. The district forester advised Supervisor Wakefield that 
said section had to be included. 
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Fire Control 

Assistant District Forester Starr and Assistant District Warden Ivan 
Young, of Coos Forest Protective Association, checked the Williams River burn 
area on May 10 to determine if hazard and risk warranted the placing of a 
fire patrolman during the coming fire season. 

31. A number of foresters attended the operators’ fire meetings held in Coquill: 
on May 11 and at Gold Beach on May 12. 

32. Plans have been firmed for 4 fire patrolmen for the 1955 fire season: 2 
patrolmen are to be assigned to the Smith River access-road construction project ; 
another patrolman will be stationed in the Vincent Creek burn area, while the 
fourth position will man the Williams River burn area and the adjacent Dead 
Horse grade area just south of the Williams River burn. 


Other Action 

33. District Appraiser Rutquist is working on the appraisal of section 24, 
township 21 south, range 8 west, which is involved in the offer of settlement pro 
posed by the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. in connection with the Vincent Creek fire of 
1951. 

34. The district forester met with Associate Director Guernsey, Area Adminis 
trator Doyle, and the other O. and C. district foresters at Roseburg on Friday, 
May 6. 


Land Classification 
35. Statistical report on land cases: 
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General 

36. Elmo Vaughan, position classifier of the CAS, was in this district on April 
25, to discuss position classification with the unit foresters and the staff assist- 
ants. All personnel of the district have rewritten their position descriptions, 
and the descriptions have been forwarded to the State office. 

37. Assistant District Forester Starr assisted in the conservation booth at the 
pageant of progress held in North Bend the last week of April. 

38. Assistant District Forester Starr attended the conservation week tour held 
in western Douglas County on May 9. 

40. Robert A. Jones, departmental management trainee, stopped in the office 
on May 24, to make a brief study of the organization and function of an O. and C. 
forest district office. 

41. A son, Stephen, was born to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph C. Dose on May 16, 1955. 

42. Mr. R. O. Fety of the State office visited this office briefly on May 23. 

43. The biggest month for collections in the district since the transferring of 
collection to the districts in 1950 was April of this year, with total receipts of 
$561,537.09 being deposited by this office. 

Ross YOUNGBLOOD, 
District Forester. 


Mr. Granry. Now, on that letter that I gave you first, I believe 
Representative Cuuporr. What was the date of that letter ? 
Mr. Graney. November 8, I believe. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Do you want that back? 
Mr. Coburn, could we have the letter of November 8; Mr. Geaney 
wants to refer to it. 
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Mr. Greaney. This is the one here. On October 26 they wanted time 
still to go over this here and it seems funny to me that after 4 years they 
couldn’t arrive at any negotiations with the Government, and in four 
days they come up 

Representative Cuuporr. When congressional committees take trips 
things happen. 

Mr. Graney. I do say that is one of the good things that has hap- 
pened to the Coos Bay area. 

Representative Cuuporr. When we say we are going to go some- 
where it speeds up the action not only of the Interior Department but 
every department. 

Representative Horrman. We make them hop, don’t we? 

Representative Cuuporr. We certainly do. 

Mr. Graney. One of the other things now I would like to bring to 
the attention of the committee is: On the 23d of June 1955—this is a 
letter I have from the district officer and again it is the thing that 
the personnel is not adequate and pay for their men is not adequate to 
keep the right men on the job for it. A question that I would like 
to ask in connection with this letter is: Has the Department of the 
Interior asked for an appropriation to increase the personnel or in- 
crease the pay of the personnel to bring it up to the standards required 
to execute the job that they are asked to do? 

Representative Cuuporr. You are asking me that question? I do 
not know whether they have. I can say that I heard on the radio last 
night that the Bureau of the Budget is meeting with the President, 
one of the first meetings he is going to conduct since he had his heart 
attack, at which time they will go over with the President some of the 
things they think should be in the next budget, and probably we will 
know a little bit after that. 

Of course it is not in this fiscal year and as soon as we could get it 
would be next fiscal year. I am sure that your Senators and your 
Congressmen will do all they can to meet that problem. I think it is 
a thing that should be done. 

Mr. Graney. I should like to read this paragraph for you: 

For your information, industry is picking off some of my personnel. I do not 
blame the industries, or the foresters working for me for going into private 
industry, as private industry can pay a considerably higher salary. This, how- 
ever, is disrupting the work scheduled for 1955. Also, I would like to point out 
the salvage sale scheduled for Smith River is behind considerably. Lack of 
obtaining access across some private property has been the prime factor in this 
disruption of the schedule. More information on this item will be given you at 
the fall board meeting. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, that letter will be in- 
serted into the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Coos Bay Forest DIstTRIctT, 
Coos Bay, Oreg., June 22, 1954. 
Mr. J. J. GEANEY, 
Fairview Route, Coquille, Oreg. 

DeAR Mr. GEANEY: I am recommending to Area Administrator Doyle that you 
be reappointed as a member of my district advisory board for next year. This 
recommendation will be effective July 1, 1955, if approved by Mr. Doyle. 

I had planned to have another advisory board meeting early in June, but the 
pressure of current business has compelled me to postpone the meeting. As a 
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matter of fact, as it looks now, I will not have time for the extra meeting of the 
board. However, the board will meet at its regular session to discuss the timber 
sale plan early in October. There will also be other matters to discuss at that 
time. 

Concerning the planned trip to the Smith River access road, Cosmo Gilo, one 
of the contractors, is considerably behind the construction schedule. In good, 
plain language, he is a bottleneck ‘to the Smith River access road program. | 
anticipate, however, that he will be far enough along with his part of the con- 
struction by July 15 or August 1 to allow a trip from one end of the road to 
the other. 

For your information, industry is picking off some of my personnel. I do not 
blame the industries, or the foresters working for me for going into private 
industry, as private industry can pay a considerably higher salary. This, how 
ever, is disrupting the work scheduled for 1955. Also, I would like to point out 
the salvage sale scheduled for Smith River is behind considerably. Lack of 
obtaining access across some private property has been the prime factor in this 
disruption of the schedule. More information on this item will be given you at 
the fall board meeting. 

If you do not desire to be reappointed for the coming year, please advise. 

Very truly yours, 
Ross A. Younaesioop, District Forester. 


Mr. Graney. I have a question: Why did the Department of the 
Interior open the marketing areas without public hearing? The only 
information we had on that was a press release as of the 14th day of 
October that marketing areas were set up at public hearings, and my 
question is: Why were not public hearings held before they were to be 
thrown open ¢ 

Representative Cuuporr. You are not asking us; you are asking the 
Interior Department. 

Mr. Graney. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. I hope the committee will have interest 
enough to investigate why that happened. 

The members of the Interior Department, of the Forestry Service, 
and Bureau of Land Management are going to appear before us in 
Portland and that is probably one of the things we will ask them. 

Mr. Graney. This is a letter that Coos Bay got after this investi- 
gation started down here and it came November 4, 1955, to Mr. Terry. 

In the absence of Secretary McKay, this is in reply to your telegram of October 
25 pertaining to marketing-area requirements for O. and C. timber in the Smith 
River drainage. 

In the near future the Department will publish in the Federal Register, : 
proposed regulation which would provide a mechanism for the waiver of O. and C. 
marketing-area requirements for salvage operations when good forest manage- 
ment demands it. The public will be afforded an opportunity to submit com- 
ments on the proposed regulation or to suggest amendments to it before it be- 
comes effective. 

Because of your interest in the matter, we will send you a copy of the proposed 
regulation at the time of its publication. 

I thought it would have been much better if they had done this 
before we found out that they had thrown open the market areas. 

Representative Cuuporr. November 4, 1955; they are one step 
ahead of the committee. We will insert that letter into the record 
at this point. 
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(Letter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. 0., November 4, 1955. 
Mr. ALLEN G. Terry, 
Manager-Engineer, Port of Coos Bay, Oreg. 

My Dear Mr. Terry: In the absence of Secretary McKay, this is in reply to 
your telegram of October 25 pertaining to marketing-area requirements for 
O. and C. timber in the Smith River drainage. 

In the near future the Department will publish in the Federal Register, a pro- 
posed regulation which would provide a mechanism for the waiver of O. and C. 
marketing-area requirements for salvage operations when good forest manage- 
ment demands it. The public will be afforded an opportunity to submit comments 
on the proposed regulation or to suggest amendments to it before it becomes 
effective. 

Because of your interest in the matter, we will send you a copy of the proposed 
regulation at the time of its publication. 

Sincerely yours, 
Westey A. D’Ewaart, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. Graney. I have here Coos Bay Forest District proposed 1956 
timber-sales plan and I would like to present it to the committee, again 
to show some of the difficulties we have in putting this timber on sale. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection it will be inserted into 
the record at this point. 

(Information referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Greaney. I have here a map of the Smith Siver area showing 
where this Smith River Road is built and showing the properties that 
it goes through, and I am amazed that the biggest portion of it is built 
through Long Bell, about $6 million. 

Opening up the Smith River area took a lot of work. It took blow- 
down, bugs, fire, to bring it to the attention of the Government that 
they did get in there. 

I believe that the start of this was in 1948 and all of these things that 
I have mentioned here were brought out in our meetings at Coos Bay, 
at_ our advisory board meetings, the proposed plan for the road, and 
all of these people whom I have represented were on the board and 
[ never heard any comment against it by any one of the lumber com- 
panies as to why it was built, the costs, or anything else. 

At our board meeting in September representatives for Long-Bell 
questioned the cost of the road. I personally asked him why he never 
questioned the cost of it when that was proposed, originally. 

One of the questions I have in my mind is why he questioned the 
costoftheroad. In building the main route of that Smith River access 
road we have an adverse curve that goes up over the hill and apparently 
Long-Bell has a water-level road below it, so to question the cost of 
the road and yet deny the Government the right to this water-level 
road, I feel that he was not justified in his questioning. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Geaney, before we open the hearing 
to questioning, I want to state for the record that both Senator Morse 
and Senator Neuberger did everything within their power to try to get 
this committee to go to Coos Bay for the purpose of having a hearing. 
Unfortunately we had the itinerary all set up and we were making 
plans to go before we had the request to hold a hearing in Coos Bay 
and we just could not do it. 

As a matter of fact, I guess on the Friday before Sunday I left 
Philadelphia, Senator Neuberger called me on the telephone and again 
asked me to please try to arrange for a hearing in Coos Bay, and I 
told him that it was rather impossible, that we had the dates pretty 
well set up and if he would get the people from Coos Bay to come over 
we would be glad to hear them. 

So I want you to know that both of your Senators did everything 
they could, and we would have liked to have gone, but we could not 
make it under the time schedule. 

Mr. Greaney. Mr. Coburn explained that to us. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is there any reason why the comembers 
of your advisory board would not consult with you in making a re- 
port to this committee ? 

Mr. Graney. I know of no reason in the world. I don’t own a 
newspaper. I don’t represent any big outfit and I have served on this 
advisory board for 4 years and nobody ever paid me a nickel or paid 
any of my expenses. I am appearing here solely as a citizen of the 
United States and a taxpayer of Coos Bay. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cosurn. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniean. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. No, sir. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neupercer. Just one, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Geaney, Coos Bay and the coastal area is so important in our 
general consideration of this problem there is one thing I still do not 
have clear. Is there any important element in which you disagree sub- 
stantially with the facts brought out here in the presentation made by 
Senator Walsh, so we just have some idea of the opinion in the Coos 
Bay area? 

Mr. Graney. No, I think he stressed that part very good in regard 
to the marketing and I believe that that is the problem. 

Senator Neusercer. You concur with his view there ? 

Mr. Greaney. I will concur with him on the marketing area, 

Senator NeuserGcer. Thank you, Mr. Geaney. 

Representative Cuuporr. The memorandum dated September 6, 
1955, regarding the Smith River access road with attached map will 
be inserted into the record at this point. 

(Data referred to follows. The map referred to is filed with the 
committee. ) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Coos Bay Forest District, 
Coos Bay, Oreg., September 6, 1955. 
Memorandum. 
To: Coos Bay District Advisory Board members. 
From: Ross A. Youngblood, secretary. 
Subject: Smith River access road. 

The following is general information on the Smith River access road project. 

Tom Lillebo has the contract for the construction of the log dump and log 
boom which is situated at the beginning of the Smith River road project. His 
bid for this job was $77,485. This construction project is designated as BLM 
68-C-3. Construction of this dump and boom has only recently gotten underway. 

The McNutt Bros. Construction Co. bid the first 5.878 miles at a bid price of 
$462,981.10. This part of the road has been completed as far as the McNutt Bros. 
Construction Co. is concerned. The road is 24 feet finish grade with a 2-foot 
sandstone cushion. 

The Umpqua Navigation Co. was the successful bidder on the rocking of the 
MeNutt section, BLM 68-C. This contract is designated as BLM 68-C-2. It 
ealls for 23,000 eubic yards of selected barrow base, stock piled, and 13,000 cubic 
yards of topping. The contract for the placing of this topping rock on the MeNutt 
section has not been let, but that is expected shortly. The bid for the 36,000 
cubic yards of rock was $100,900. 

The North Fork Bridge was constructed by Tom Lillebo and has the contract 
number of BLM 68-C-—1; $13,000 was the approximate bid for this bridge. 

The next section of the road is designated as BLM 68—A and was for 12.424 
miles. It was bid in by the Gilo Construction Co. for a total of $760,872. Gilo 
has been taken over by the bonding company, and Miller & Strong is now repre- 
senting the bonding company and operating the Gilo contract. The Gilo section, 
BLM 68-—A, is 24 feet finish road with a 2-foot sandstone cuShion. The road will 
be surfaced from our rock crusher to be situated on Roman Nose where there 
is hard rock. 

The Briggs Construction Co. bid the Spencer Creek road section in. This sec- 
tion consists of 3.5 miles. It is a 12-foot finish road with intervisible turnouts and 
a 2-foot sandstone cushion. This section of road will be surfaced by rock from 
the Umpqua River. The bid on this section was $201,760, and the road number 
is BLM 74-A. 

The next section of the Smith River access road, BLM 66-B, was bid in by 
Cosmo Gilo and consists of approximately 9 miles. It is a 12-foot finished road 
with intervisible turnouts. The bid was $399,100.80. This section of the road 
begins at the West Branch of Smith River and extends to Twin Sisters Creek. 
The length of this section is 8.876 miles. , 

The West Branch system was bid in by C. D. Dennis Construction Co. and is 
known as BLM 67-A. The bid price was $809,953. This is a 12-foot finish road 
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with intervisible turnouts, and it ends at Roman Nose at the head of Gold 
Creek. Roman Nose is the location of the hard rock. The length of this section 
is 14.463 miles. 

Siate Construction Co. got the Twin Sisters job known as BLM 66—A. Their 
hid for this job was $972,000. This road begins at the mouth of Twin Sisters 
Creek and runs over into the Eugene district stopping at Alma on the Siuslaw 
River. One fork of the road runs up the North Sister for a distance of approxi- 
mately 5miles. Total length of this section is 17.7 miles. 

White Bros. Construction Co. bid in contract BLM 66-B for a total con- 
sideration of $504,150. This is known as the Lower Siuslaw road beginning at 
Gold Creek and continuing up the West Branch of the Smith River road and over 
the divide into Esmond Creek, a tributary of the Siuslaw. Only about 2 miles 
is in this district and the other 3.9 miles is in the Eugene district. 


Smith River road statistics 


Tributary 
Cost in timber in 
Miles | thousands Bridges | million feet 
of dollars! | | board 
measure 


| 
| 
| 
“| 
| 


ower Smith River-- ; ae $2, 631 | 2, 828 
West Fork Smith River....-..-- a aa, 1, 410 | sal 
win Sisters (in Coos Bay district) ....--..- | 656 | 

Spencer Creek Leet | SOBs foes Jue 


Total Smith River system.....- al 4, 990 7 2, 828 


~-4$1.76 


Average Smith River system Salintcolne $83, 200 | ....-- 


The above costs consist of the following items: Location surveys, grading, bridges, and surface-cost 
estimates. Final costs on and of these items will not be available until the various projects have been com- 
pleted, 

2 Per thousand. 
Ross A. YOUNGBLOOD, 


Secretary, Coos Bay District Advisory Board. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. J.'Tomacheski ? 

I am advised that Mr. Tomacheski cannot be here and asked that his 
statement be inserted in the record. 

Will you make your usual objection, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. I already put it on. 

Representative Cuuporr. All right. 

Mr. Tomacheski’s statement will be inserted at this point in the 
record. (See p. 1443 for reply.) 

(Statement referred to follows:) 


WESTERN STATES PLYWOOD COOPERATIVE, 
Port Orford, Oreg., October 26, 1955. 
Hon, RIcHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: The enclosed brief concerning Government timber sales, and 
related problems, is for your information. We hope that it can be used in your 
forthcoming hearings in Oregon next month. 

We believe that the problems set forth in this brief are somewhat typical of 
problems in other regions of the Northwest. However, Curry County occupies 
a unique position since it relies entirely on only one road (Highway 101) for its 
access to markets and boasts of no railroad. 

We respectfully urge you to consider the problems enclosed herein and to 
consider especially the possible formation of a restricted marketing area for 
the marketing of Government timber. 

If we can be of further assistance, or furnish additional information, please 
call upon us. 

Very truly yours, 
WESTERN STATES PLywoop COOPERATIVE, 
By J. ToMASCHESKI, Timber Division. 
76321—56—pt. 1——-37 
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Forrest Service TrMBer SALes, Curry County, OreEa. 


The timber sale action plan published by the Forest Service on February 8, 
1955, indicated a volume of 44 million board feet might be advertised in the sum- 
mer of 1955 on the Gold Beach district. 

In January a sale of 33,600 thousand was sold to Evans Products Co. of Coos 
Bay. To date none of the remaining sales have been advertised, an unsold 
volume of 10,400 thousand. 

Below is a list of unsold sales that were on the original sale action plan: 


Thousands 
Bald Mountain, sec. 29, T. 33 S., R. 14 W 
Lower Elk, sec, 31, T. 32 S., R. 14 W 
Elko, secs. 9, 10, T. 37 S., R. 13 W 


In October of 1954 the Forest Service was contacted concerning a sale in 
secs. 30 and 31, T. 34 S., R. 13 W. The reply stated that rights-of-way were a 
problem but a 10 million board-foot sale was planned for the summer of 1955. 
This sale has not been advertised to date. 

In November 1954 we corresponded with the United States Forest Service con- 
cerning two small sales in secs. 19 and 32, T. 33 S., R. 14 W. At that time the 
Forest Service replied that, while those sales were ready for processing, no 
rights-of-way could be obtained. To date the tracts are still unsold. 

Letters were written to the Forest Service in April, July, August, and Septem- 
ber of 1955 concerning the timber sales plans and rights-of-way problems. 
Copies of letters and replies are attached. No apparent change can be noted in 
the amount of timber being sold. 

In various conversations with the Forest Service it has been brought out that 
certain larger mills are withholding rights-of-way. It has also been brought out 
that an access road is now being surveyed from the Powers area to the vicinity 
of Agness and will probably be built in the near future. 

Such a road will no doubt funnel off some of the timber in the upper reaches 
of the Sixes, Elk and Rogue Rivers and Lobster Creek to the Powers area where 
certain larger interests can have a better opportunity to limit competition. We 
feel that the Forest Service should not be forced, by withholding rights-of-way 
elsewhere, to build roads and sell timber for the advantage of the large operator. 

One theory advanced in favor of the Powers-Agness road is that timber must be 
appraised in consideration of the cost of transportation to the nearest railroad. 
This theory does not recognize those mills in Curry County that are not on rail 
head. Carrying such reasoning to a logical conclusion, it seems that there should 
be no mills in Curry County since there is no railroad in Curry County. 

We are not attempting to block the construction of the Agness-Powers Road 
but are using it only as an illustration of what can happen when rights-of-way 
are withheld by large private interests. We do not feel that the spirit or intent 
of the national-forest program is being used to its best advantage. 

We feel that a fair and impartial program of selling public-owned timber 
should contain some of the following points: 

1. Resident mills in the area should have an equal opportunity to bid with 
larger nonresident mills for Government, timber. 

2. Rights-of-way should be condemned 4s a last resort to speed the processing 
of Government timber. 

8. The allowable annual cut of timber should be met. 

Some of our solutions for the above problems have been submitted to the 
Forest Service and can be noted in the attached letters. 


OctToBeER 19, 1954. 
Mr. H. C. OByeE, 


Forest Supervisor, Siskiyou National Forest, 
Grants Pass, Oreg. 
Dear Mr. OsyE: We would be interested in the purchase of timber sections 30 
and 31, township 34 south, range 13 W. W. M. 
We request that sale be made in that area as soon as practicable. 
Yours very truly, 
WESTERN STATES PLYwoop CoOPERATIVE, 
By W. 8S. Henson, General Manager. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForEsT SERVICE, 
Siskryou NATIONAL Forest, 
Grants Pass, Oreg., October 20, 1954. 
WESTERN STATES PLYWOOD COOPERATIVE, 
Port Orford, Oreg. 

Dear Srrs: Reference is made to your letter of October 19. 

We planned a 1953 sale in the area about which you inquired, but were unable 
to secure rights-of-way across private lands. With your expression of interest, 
we will resume negotiations with private landowners, and will attempt to 
secure the necessary rights-of-way. If we are successful, we will plan a sale 
of approximately 10 million board-feet for the spring or early summer of 1955. 

Very truly yours, 
H. ©. Osyr, Forest Supervisor. 
J. R. PHILBRICK, Acting. 


NOVEMBER 29, 1954. 
Mr. H. C. OBYE, 
Forest Supervisor, Siskiyou National Forest, 
Grants Pass, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. OsyeE: We would be inffiterested in bidding on timber in sections 19 
and 32 in township 33 south, range 14 W. W. M. Sales areas for these two units 
are already laid out and marked. 

We request that these two units be advertised for sale as soon as possible. 
Sincerely, 
WESTERN STATES PLYWOOD COOPERATIVE, 
By Joseru K. Zoox, Log Buyer. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Sriskryou NATIONAL FOREST, 
Grants Pass, Oreg., January 5, 1955. 
Mr. Josernu K. Zoox, 
Log Buyer, Western States Plywood Cooperative, 
Port Orford, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Zook: Reference is made to your inquiry of November 29. 

The two tracts laid out and marked were prepared for sale in 1954 but could 
not be advertised until satisfactory road rights-of-way were obtained. We are 
resuming negotiations with landowners this winter and will advertise the timber 
as soon as we can guarantee access to the areas. 

Very truly yours, 
H. C. Osye, Forest Supervisor. 


Apri, 15, 1955. 
Mr. H. C. OBYE, 
Forest Supervisor, Siskiyou National Forest, 
Grants Pass, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. OsyreE: We wish to be placed on your mailing list for timber sales 
advertisements for sales in the Powers district, as well as for those in the Gold 
Beach area. Would you add our name to your list? 

Also, we have talked at length with Mr. Porisch and Mr. Morey of the Gold 
Beach district concerning the small sales in sections 19 and 82 in T. 33 §S., 
R. 14 W., originally scheduled for advertisement in April of this year. At that 
time they had no information concerning possible sales date and we thought it 
best to write you for that information. 

As is usual at this time of year, we are in need of logs and are interested in 
those small sales. If we can be of any assistance in procuring rights-of-way or 
in any other sale work, please contact us. 

Yours very truly, 


WESTERN STATES PLywoop COOPERATIVE, 
By Jo—E ToMASCHESKI. 
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JULY 14, 1955. 
Mr. H. C. OBYE, 
Forest Supervisor, Siskiyou National Forest, 
Grants Pass, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Osye: We have spoken at length with your Mr. Philbrick and Mr. 
Dan Abraham of the Gold Beach district concerning the possibility of timber 
sales in our area during the current summer months. It seems that due to vari- 
ous rights-of-way problems and manpower shortages that the sales may be post- 
poned until next year. 

We do not wish to create a nuisance or inconvenience you or your staff in any 
manner; however, our log shortage is becoming acute and we can see no relief 
in the coming months. Competition has become severe and we must utilize every 
means at our disposal to remain in business. 

Would it be possible for our crew to assist you in any manner in processing the 
sales? We would be happy to do any of the fieldwork necessary in sale layout 
or to assist in right-of-way procurement. 

We realize that such work by a prospective buyer could be subject to criticism 
if done in a prejudiced manner, but it seems that preliminary work could be 
done without the risk of such an occurrence. 

Please feel free to call upon us if you deem it advisable. We believe that any 
time and money expended by us would be worth while if it would advance the 
sale dates. 

Very truly yours, 
WESTERN STATES PLYwoop COOPERATIVE, 
By J. ToMAscHESKI, Timber Division. 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1955. 
Mr. RicHarp B®. McArDxeE, 
Chief, United States Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. McArpLe: Earlier this month we wrote to H. C. Obye, forest super- 
visor of the Siskiyou National Forest ia southwestern Oregon. The purpose of 
the letter was to try to secure an increase in the sale of Government timber. 
At no time have the sales in this area approached the allowable annual cut 
which was undoubtedly allotted after careful consideration of the forest and 
marketing conditions. 

We gave due recognition to the problems facing the Forest Service in trying 
to increase the sale volume, namely : 

1. Access problems. 
2. Right-of-way difficulty. 
3. Manpower shortage. 

Mr. Obye gave us a very considerate and well-worded reply. However, we 
gather from his letter that he can foresee little action to substantially increase 
the sale volume. We realize that the Elk River access road is one step in the 
right direction, but the volume to be sold will be comparatively small. There 
are other vast areas of overripe timber that is deteriorating while we are await- 
ing action. 

One of the big problems, which we feel should be satisfactorily answered seems 
to be that of obtaining rights-of-way. The Forest Service informs us that areas 
cannot be opened for sale because rights-of-way cannot be obtained. We sug- 
gested to Mr. Obye that the rights-of-way be condemned but receive the following 
reply : 

“It is a policy of the Department of Agriculture that condemnation should be 
used only as a last resort. We believe that only 3 or 4 condemnation proceed- 
ings have ever been instituted in this region. We agree that private interest 
should not be permitted to block development of Federal holdings, but we can- 
not resort to condemnation proceedings without the approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture.” 

We have no dispute with these statements but we do desire information on 
what action is being taken or what action will be taken. There are sales in 
the area that were laid out 2 or 3 years ago apparently lying dormant because 
right-of-way bargaining has stalemated. We feel that definite proceedings should 
be initiated to open those areas blocked by private interests. 

If such rights-of-way cannot be obtained in the near future, it would seem 
logical to assume that a restricted marketing area would partially solve the 
problem. As it now stands, rights-of-way are being blocked by larger interests 
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until such a time as timber in the area can be used more to their advantage. By 
restricting the milling to a specified area, revenue and job opportunities could not 
be funneled off to work for one owner’s advantage. 

In the past the Forest Service has endeavored to treat all operators in a fair 
and impartial manner. Now that such treatment is being jeopardized, measures 
must be initiated to correct the situation. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge you to consider the possibility of condemning 
rights-of-way in order to speed the marketing of timber at a rate somewhere 
near the allowable annual cut. If such action cannot be taken we urge you to 
consider the possibility of forming a restricted marketing area for the primary 
purpose of making it unprofitable for outside interests to deter the marketing of 
Government timber until a later, more suitable time for them. 

The access-road problem and manpower shortage are directly tied to congres- 
sional appropriations. At the present time, very little action could probably be 
taken that would materially affect the situation. However, the solution to the 
right-of-way problem does not depend on congressional or political action. 

We believe, as the Forest Service states, that the public-owned forests should 
be managed in a manner that will provide the most good for the greatest number 
of people. 

Yours very truly, 
WESTERN STATES PLy woop COOPERATIVE, 
By W.S. Henson, General Manager. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 21, 1955. 
Mr. W. S. HENSON, 
General Manager, Western States Plywood Cooperative, 
Port Orford, Oreg. 

Deak Mr. HENsoN: Secretary Benson has requested the Forest Service to 
reply to your letter of September 7. Your similar letter to Mr. McArdle is also 
acknowledged. 

We realize that the Siskiyou Forest is encountering difficulties in selling the 
full allowable manual cut of all of its working circles primarily because of the 
three factors you have cited—access roads, rights-of-way, and manpower. In- 
tensive demand for timber from the western portion of the Siskiyou Forest has 
developed quite recently. Unfortunately it takes some time to get a full-scale 
marketing program underway in a working circle in which previously there has 
been little development or demand, 

Copies of your letters are being furnished Regional Forester J. H. Stone in 
Portland with the request that he study the special difficulties in marketing the 
full allowable cut in the western part of the Siskiyou Forest. I am sure Mr. 
Stone or someone on his staff will be glad to discuss these matters with you at 
some mutually convenient time and place. If Mr. Stone should find that right- 
of-way condemnation or other types of unusual action are needed to overcome 
timber marketing difficulties in your area, he will make suitable recommenda- 
tions to this office. 

Very truly yours, 
RicHArD E. McARDLE, Chief. 
By Howarp Hopkins. 


AveustT 1, 1955. 
Mr. H. C. OByeE, 
Forest Supervisor, Siskiyou National Forest, 
Grants Pass, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Osye: As you know, the log supply for mills in this area is getting 
more critical each year. With the bulk of the timber lying within the Siskiyou 
National Forest it will be necessary to increase the present cut in the area in 
order for the smaller mills to survive. It surely is advantageous to the area 
that these mills operate. Also, by operating and by competing for timber sold 
they tend to keep the stumpage prices up, thus offering a greater return for tim- 
ber marketed. Therefore, it seems that it would be advantageous to the econ- 
omy if the timber harvest were substantially increased to a point somewhere near 
the allowable annual cut. 
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We understand that in the past it has been a great problem to even attempt to 
approach the allowable annual cut because of various reasons. Among them 
have been: 

1. The right-of-way problem where the immediate coastal area and the tribu- 
tary valleys are privately owned and the Forest Service timber lies behind. 

2. The element of time necessary in any right-of-way procurement program, 

3. The lack of manpower to adequately prepare timber sales, police them, and 
secure rights-of-way. 

4. The lack of access roads and the money with which to build them. 

Upon examining the reasons for failure to approach the allowable annual cut, 
it becomes evident that the first three are of paramount importance and the 
fourth cause could be in part attributed to the right-of-way problem. 

It has been brought to our attention that certain larger timber interests are 
blocking rights-of-way for the apparent purpose of securing a more advantageous 
route to their mills. By forcing access roads to locations more tributary to their 
present operations they can materially reduce the number of competitive bidders 
and delay the marketing in other areas until it more suitably meets their needs, 
We feel that while this is good business sense on their part, it neither helps the 
economy, makes for good forest management, nor provides the most good from 
the forest for the greatest number of people. 

In regard to the shortage of help, we have wondered if the Budget Department 
has given full consideration to the increased returns from the forests and the in- 
creased value of the timber holdings when working out pay schedules. Perhaps 
it will be necessary to raise salaries in order to secure the needed, qualified help. 
It should be a wise investment to properly manage and protect such valuable 
assets. 

We are also wondering if full utilization has been made of the foresters in pri- 
vate industry in assisting the Government personnel. Of course, any private 
enterprise will try to benefit from offering such service, but sound plans might be 
submitted for harvesting of timber. The Forest Service could review such plans 
and data and utilize those that fit their programs. We have offered our services 
and are certain that others would cooperate in a similar manner. 

It is felt that with the present market and in the forseeable future that oper- 
ator-built roads can satisfy the demand for access roads. If a sufficient volume 
of timber could be sold to justify an access road there should be enough bidders 
to guarantee the sale. Of course, small sales still have their place where the 
smaller operators are concerned. 

As the planning calls for a greater cut than has yet been provided, the problem 
resolves to: “How can the sales be provided?” 

We, along with numerous others in the area, believe that every effort should 
be made to secure the necessary rights-of-way through private holdings. We 
feel that, if negotiations by mutual agreement are unsuccessful or unnecessarily 
delayed, immediate steps should be taken to condemn the necessary rights-of- 
way. We do not believe that single private interests should be permitted to deter 
plans for sound forest management to their own interests. 

We also believe the manpower and access-road problems could be solved with a 
better utilization of operator manpower and an increased inducement to public 
service. 

If the Government-owned timber can be sold only to the few larger operators 
who control access we would seriously consider submitting a request for a re- 
stricted marketing area. Only in such a manner can the smaller resident mills 
have an opportunity of competing for public timber. 

There is great anxiety in this area to speed the marketing of forest products 
and in a more equitable manner. Any advice or assistance you may wish to give 
to meet these ends would be greatly appreciated. If we may contact anyone in 
the higher management circles, we would be glad to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
WESTERN STATES PLY woop COOPERATIVE, 
By W. 8. Henson, General Manager. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ForeEstT SERVICE, 
Siskryou NATIONAL FOREST, 
Grants Pass, Oreg., August 5, 1955. 
Mr. W. S. HENSON, 
General Manager, Western States Plywood Cooperative, 
Port Orford, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Henson: Reference is made to your letter of August 1. 

We appreciate your interest in the problems that face us in preparing national 
forest timber for sale. You have summarized quite accurately the major reasons 
why our production has not yet reached allowable annual cut. It is our opinion 
that the problem comes under three major headings: First, manpower ; second, 
access ; third, finances. 

The first problem currently is affecting the entire Forest Service. As you 
know, our technical personnel are selected from civil service registers of men who 
have successfully completed forestry courses at accredited colleges and who have 
passed a civil service examination. This list of eligibles is not large enough to 
supply our needs. Of those who are eligible, many prefer private to Government 
employment. It is our understanding that the region at present has about 80 
vacancies which cannot be filled. The Civil Service Commission proposes to 
conduct the junior forester examination quarterly instead of annually in order 
to provide a more current supply of eligibles. Even this step will probably be 
inadequate. 

Private industry generally pays higher wages than does the Government for 
comparable types of work. The recent 7% percent pay increase granted by 
Congress to civil service employees has helped some, but our pay scale still is 
low as compared to private industry. 

Many of our young foresters are subject to the draft. This year, for example, 
we recruited three new junior foresters. One is a veteran; the other two leave 
for military service next spring, and a third young forester who has been with 
us about a year leaves for military service this month. This makes it very 
difficult to keep a man long enough for him to be able to work without direct super- 
vision. 

Our secord problem, that of access, depends in many instances on the acquisi- 
tion of rights-of-way. You are aware of some of our current right-of-way diffi- 
culties. As you point out in your letter it is quite possible to construct some of 
our major roads under sale agreement. A review of a case a year ago resulted 
in such a decision on a road originally scheduled for Federal construction. Any 
time industry is willing and able to build roads it is probably our fastest method 
of developmer.t. One point which must be considered in all cases is the size of 
sale which must be prepared in order to amortize development costs. If these 
costs are So heavy that sales of 40 or 50 million board feet are necessary, that in 
itself limits competition to a few of the larger operators. If we depend upon 
appropriated funds for road construction the matter of finances again is a 
controlling factor. Our forest program must be integrated with other forests 
within the region, and regional priorities established. Some forests along the 
Cascade Range have tremendous volumes of overmature timber which from the 
standpoint of silviculture take priority over our development. 

Right-of-way acquisition is a problem with either operator-construction or 
Government-built roads. You suggest condemnation as a means of speeding up 
right-of-way acquisition. It is a policy of the Department of Agriculture that 
condemnation should be used only as a last resort. We believe that only 3 or 4 
condemnation proceedings have ever been instituted in this region. We agree 
that private interests should not be permitted to block development of Federal 
holdings, but we cannot resort to condemnation proceedings without the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Our development program is based on the assumption that we should provide 
Sales of the sizes and in locations that will best serve industry and the local 
economy. We are subject to pressure from various interests to construct roads 
on locations most favorable to their own needs. We do not believe that any of 
our activities to date have been influenced by such pressures. Our Elk River 
project is an example of our efforts to be impartial. Since you attended this 
road hearing you probably are aware of the various interests involved. 
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Our third problem, finances, is beyond our control. Appropriations are based 
on congressional action and are not always adequate for what we consider our 
minimum needs. This forest is not alone in this situation and we feel that we 
receive our proportionate share of the money allotted to the Forest Service for 
timber development work. It is obvious that if we had unlimited funds and could 
hire trained personnel without regard for civil service wage controls we could 
enlarge our staff and increase our output. 

Your suggestion that we utilize the facilities of private industry in preparing 
our timber for harvest has been advanced before. While it has some merit the 
apparent disadvantages must be considered. In a given area suppose 2 or 3 
public-minded operators provided manpower to help prepare a sale. There 
could be only one successful bidder. If this pattern should be repeated we 
would soon lose not only the cooperation but the good will of the unsuccessful 
bidders. An additional point to consider is the reaction of those operators who 
might not be fully aware of our relations with cooperating organizations. As 
you have pointed out yourself, there would probably be charges of bias and 
favoritism. 

Your offer to contact our higher echelons would probably not solve our prob- 
lem. They are aware of our manpower and financial situation. Members of 
regional office divisions participate in the preparation and review of our timber 
sale action plans, transportation plans, and our access-road program. For their 
information, however, we are forwarding to our division of timber management 
a copy of your letter with a copy of our reply. If there are any points we have 
overlooked and if there is a possibility of cooperation of which we are not aware 
I am sure that Mr. Lund or some member of his staff will write to you. 

You may feel free to write to our regional office at any time, although we 
feel that we will be requested to provide answers for any questions which you 
may raise with them. 

Again, we appreciate your interest in our problems and hope as you do that 
Solutions can be reached. We are vitally interested in the welfare of timber op- 
erators and the economic stability of adjacent communities. Please be assured 
that we are doing everything within our power to accomplish our planned ob- 
jectives. 

Very truly yours, 
H. C. Opye, Forest Supervisor. 


DECEMBER 9, 1955. 
Mr. W.S. HENson, 
General Manager, Western States Plywood Cooperative, Port Orford, Oreg. 


Deak Mr. Henson: I have received your letter of November 15, with which 
you enclosed two copies of letters received by your company from an unnamed 
large operator concerning the terms and conditions incident to the granting of a 
right-of-way to your organization over the land of the company. 

You do not state whether or not you wish to have your letter and the enclosures 
made a part of the record. If you do so desire, will you please let me know as 
soon as possible. If the request is timely, this correspondence can be made a 
part of the record at the point where Mr. J. Tomascheski’s formal statement was 
inserted. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wru1am H. Cosurn, 
Chief Counsel, Subcommittee on the Legislative Oversight Function. 


WESTERN STATES PLYWOOD COOPERATIVE, 
Port Orford, Oreg., November 15, 1955. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: We have filed a brief with the committee in which is contained a 
discussion of access roads and related problems which confront Government 
agencies in the sale of timber. 

In that brief the withholding of rights-of-way by large operators was stressed 
as the prime reason why the allowable annual cut has not been reached on 
Federal lands. 

The two letters enclosed are true copies of letters received from a large operator 
and only the names and implicating data have been deleted. They are indicative 
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of the attitude and actions of large private interests where the granting of 
rights-of-way are concerned. 

It is hoped that these two letters will lend weight to our argument that private 
interests should not be allowed to suppress competition at least where public 
owned forests are concerned. 

The only manner in which the smaller mills can compete when the right-of-way 
problem is considered is to limit the manufacture of forest products from a cer- 
tain region by means of a marketing area. The enclosed letter sets forth some 
of the reasons for the establishment of a marketing area in Curry County. 

Very truly yours, 
WESTERN STATES PLywoop CoopERATIVE 
By W.S. Henson, General Manager. 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1955. 
WESTERN STATES PLYWOOD COOPERATIVE, 
Port Orford, Oreg. 

}ENTLEMEN : This is in reply to your letter dated September 14, 1955, in which 
you have requested a right-of-way for a logging road. Said right-of-way to cross 
a portion of the WY%NEB\ ----_-_- ; 

We are willing to grant a right-of-w ay under the following conditions: 

1. Application requirements as per attached. 

2. Road is to be constructed to Forest Service minimum standard specifications 
12-foot access road as per attached. 

3. All merchantable timber on right-of-way shall be priced at $25 per thousand, 
all species. 

4. In lieu of a right-of-way fee, you will deed to us the land only described as 
the E4,E% ; W%SW4; SEYSW4; and SW%SE% The deed 
to contain a reservation for the removal of the timber within a reasonable 
period. 

We will be glad to discuss the matter more fully at any time. 

Very truly yours, 


NOVEMBER 11, 1955. 
WESTERN STATES PLYWOOD COOPERATIVE, 
Port Orford, Oreg. 
(Attention: Mr. J. Tomascheski. ) 
GENTLEMEN : This has reference to your letter dated November 8, 1955, in which 
you advise us of your interest in certain timberlands located in township 
We presume you have reference to the ---. property, which will be 
offered for sale within the near future. As you know, this property is located 
practically in the center of an area which our ownership surrounds for several 
miles in all directions and which will be our main operating area in the future. 
We believe that upon considering the matter very thoroughly you will hesitate 
to disturb an operating area that is so well blocked out by our ownership. 
Should you care to, we will be glad to discuss this matter with you more fully 
at any time. 
Very truly yours, 


NOVEMBER 2, 1955. 
Hon. WAYNE P. Morsz, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: At your recent appearance in Port Orford, Oreg., you spoke 
with our Mr. Joseph Zook concerning access roads to Government timber and 
other related problems. You requested at that time some information on a re- 
stricted marketing area for Government-owned timber. 

First of all, Curry County, Oreg., occupies a unique position in relation to its 
markets for forest products. It must depend upon one road (Highway 101) and 
no railroad for its transportation. Therefore, from the country’s standpoint, all 
forest products should be transported to the west and Highway 101. 

There are at present nine major concerns in operation, or who expect to be 
in operation shortly, and numerous smaller mills in Curry County that process 
timber. Two of the larger are situated near Port Orford, 4 near Gold Beach, 
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and 3 near Brookings. A good percentage of the country’s population depends 
on those concerns, either directly or indirectly, for their livelihood. 

Recently a great deal of concern has been expressed that a good portion of 
Curry County timber might be processed in the adjoining counties of Coos, 
Douglas, or Josephine. 

Powers, Oreg., in Coos County, is situated on railhead. An access road has 
been surveyed from that point south to Agness, Oreg., for the removal of forest 
products. Much of the timber volume tributary to that road grows in Curry 
County. The upper reaches of the Elk River could be drained through the 
Powers area. 

This route will require a haul on adverse grades over the Rogue River divide 
to Coos County mills. 

There has been some reports of a possible access road being built down the 
Rogue River, or Illinois River, from the Grants Pass area to the vicinity of 
Agness. Such a road could tap the same timber as above for processing in Jose- 
phine County mills. This route also requires that the trucking be done on ad- 
verse grades. 

One reason for such roads being built is the blocking of access to Government 
timber by large private interests. These interests block access by denying rights- 
of-way over their land to the Government timber until a time when such access 
will more suitably meet their needs. By blocking rights-of-way, the private in- 
terests can force the construction of roads to routes more tributary to their 
operations. The Government in the past has been reluctant to condemn rights- 
of-way where needed. 

With so many Curry County residents depending on timber for their livelihood 
it does not seem fair that Curry County timber should be transported over ad- 
verse grades to other communities. Where mountainous terrain makes it difficult 
or impossible to build favorable roads to Curry County mills then, and then only, 
should this timber go elsewhere for processing. 

A restricted marketing area would be the only method of insuring Curry 
County mills of their rightful share of Government-owned timber. Access roads 
should be built up the various drainages (Sixes, Elk, Rogue, Pistol, and Chetco 
Rivers) (Dry, Bald Mountain, Euchre, Lobster, Saunders, and Hunter Creeks) 
so that logs may be hauled downhill to coast mills and not uphill to interior mills. 

No intensive study of marketing area boundaries has been undertaken. Only 
after careful consideration of the various factors concerning timber volumes 
involved, road construction costs, and number of people affected, should the 
boundaries be set. 

Very truly yours, 
WeEsSTERN States Piywoop COOPERATIVE, 
By W. S. Henson, General Manager. 


Representative Horrman. My objection applies to all of them, I 
understand, and I will not need to repeat it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Hoffman. I give you a 
blanket exception to all these statements. 


Mr. Milton Herbert, would you identify yourself for the record, 
please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF MILTON HERBERT, OWNER, HERBERT LUMBER 
CO., CANYONVILLE, OREG. 


Mr. Hersert. I am Milton Herbert from Canyonville, Oreg., and I 
have a small mill in which we cut around 8 million feet a year, mostly 
of Government timber, quite a bit on salvage. 

I hope that they can keep the salvage program going on these small 
cuts; that is, from 40 to 50 to 100 thousand feet of actually cleaning 
up. It has been drastically cut down here recently, I understand, be- 
cause of lack of funds; that is, they don’t have enough men in the 
field to mark them. There is more paperwork all the time. I would 
like to see more help in the field and probably a higher wage for them. 

I believe that is about the main topic. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn? 

Mr. Cosurn. Just 1 or 2 at the most. 

You state in your statement that you have been advised that the 
poster sale method will be discontinued. 

Mr. Herpert. It will be greatly reduced. They advertised there 
just at the post office. They put up on the bulletin board just a 
small sale form to advertise their sales, and then mail out to the local 
people there that they were having these sales and a competitive bid 
at, a certain date. 

Mr. Cosurn. These are BLM sales ? 

Mr. Hersert. Forest Service only. 

Mr. Cosurn. Who in the Forest Service said they would be dis- 
continued ¢ 

Mr. Hersert. Indirectly, some of the loggers. I don’t deal directly 
with the Forest Service. I deal through these independent loggers. 

Mr. Cosurn. So the Forest Service never advised you directly that 
they were going to discontinue this? 

Mr. Herzert. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniean. I am just a little bit surprised at the statement about 
lack of personnel. I understand that the Forest Service had had a 
considerably increased appropriation in the last 2 years just for the 
purpose of assisting in getting this salvage out. I just wondered what 
has happened here. 

Mr. Hersert. We have been down there now approximately 8 
years and when we started operating we were financing small sales, 
and there was 1 man up there in particular marking sales for approxi- 
mately 14 loggers; 12 or 14. They began to drop out 1 by 1. He 
wouldn’t have time. They would get him out supervising roads, 
servicing larger sales, and as time went on it dropped until now I have 
1 logger who has 2 of these small sales left and he is the last one. 

Mr. Lanican. Then, as far as you can observe, whatever money 
they have been getting hasn’t been showing up in your area in the 
form of additional sales? 

Mr. Herserr. It has been showing up in the form of larger sales. 
They claim you don’t have enough money to put out. It costs more, 
naturally, to put out a small salvage sale, but on this salvage deal they 
make good money because the logs would be lost and it is a deal where 
a small logger, 1 man will have his own cat and hire maybe 1 more or 2 
men and they will go out and chop up wind-thrown or bug-killed trees, 
which takes quite a bit of supervision. 

Mr. Lantean. Is your area primarily a pine area? 

Mr. Hersert. No; it is probably around 90 percent fir and the 
balance is pine and cedar. 

Mr. Laniean. As far as you can tell, does a poster sale take less 
paperwork than a regularly advertised sale ? 

Mr. Hervert. That is what the assistant tells us; that it takes less 
work. 

Mr, Lanican. But now they are not allowed to make poster sales? 

Mr. Hersert. They are cutting them down greatly. There has 
been a letter come through to sell them, to advertise them for 30 days 
and make larger sales, but there still is competitive bidding on these 
small sales, It isn’t the fact that the Government doesn’t get money 
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out of them. It was competitive to the point that they cut them down 
to where there are too few now to bid hardly. 

Mr. Lanican. Have you been getting much timber from the larger 
salvage sales ? 

Mr. Herserr. Not very much. We had to go to private timber. 
We have been on relog. 

Mr. Lanican. Who has been getting it ? 

Mr. Herserr. The large operators, and immediately when they are 
finished with the sale they burn the slash and we don’t get the relog 
on that, on the Government timber, so we are going to go to relog on 
private timber. 

Mr. Lanican. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative HorrmMan. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Nreusercer. I just wanted to say for the record and for the 
staff, Mr. Chairman, that I am concerned with what Mr. Herbert has 
said, and it seems to me that the staff should make a note of that. Then 
when we are in Portland we should question the Forest Service officials 
as to whether or not they are going to discontinue these poster sales 
and find out right from the horse’s mouth, as it were, about the ques- 
tion Mr. Herbert has very properly raised. I want to thank him for 
bringing it to our attention. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Herbert. Your statement 
in full will appear in the record at this point. 

(Statement referred to follows :) 


HERBERT LUMBER Co., 
Canyonville, Oreg., November 8, 1955. 
W. H. Copurn, 
Counsel, Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Deak Sir: I should like to appear before your committee when it holds a hear- 
ing November 17 in Roseburg. My mill has been almost entirely dependent on 
timber salvaged from Forest Service land for the past several years and I need 
this to continue operations. 

Would you please let me know if and when I may appear? 

Yours truly, 
MILTON HERBERT. 
STATEMENT 


I am Milton Herbert, of Canyonville, Oreg. My mill cuts about 8 million feet 
of timber a year. Most of this is salvage and relog from Forest Service lands. 


Salvage 

Until very recently I backed 6 or 8 loggers who have been relogging and sal- 
vaging timber from Forest Service lands. The mechanics of the operation were 
simple. A forester would go out and mark 40,000 or 100,000 feet of timber 
for sale. This would be advertised for a week on the bulletin board at the 
post office and then sold to the highest bidder. This kept a number of loggers 
busy, provided a fairly constant source of logs to the mill and, with what I 
was able to buy elsewhere, we kept going. Recently, however, I’ve been told that 
there will be no more poster sales, as they have been called. From here on, 
all salvage sales will be larger in extent and advertised for 30 days instead of 1 
week. In our area this can mean but one thing. The larger sales will attract 
the larger operator and in all probability the small loggers I’ve been backing 
will no longer have a chance. 

These small sales had a number of advantages. The Government was able 
to clean up small pockets of salvage here and there with little damage to the 
remaining stand. The relog operations cleaned up material that otherwise would 
have gone up in the smoke of a slash fire. Finally, I’m told that a good marker 
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could return eight bucks to the Treasury for every dollar spent on his salary 
and overhead. 

The poster-sale salvage program has been a good thing for the loggers and 
small mills around Canyonville and for the forest as well. I hope the Forest 
Service can be persuaded to continue this practice. 

Representative Cuvnorr. Louis Rogers? Mr. Louis Rogers? Mr. 
Rogers evidently is not here. He has a very short statement which I 
am going to put in the record. 

(Statement referred to follows:) 

Days CREEK, OrEG., November 8, 1955. 
Mr. W. H. Copurn, 
Counsel, Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
; Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Str: I’ve been salvage logging on Forest Service land for the past 4 
years. I'd like to appear before your committee in Roseburg November 17, to 
present the attached statement. 

I would appreciate knowing if you will have time for me and when I should 
appear. 

Yours truly, 
Louis RoGeErs. 
STATEMENT 


I am Louis Rogers, a gyppo logger, from Days Creek, Oreg. I have 1 Cat 
and usually run a crew of 4 men. For the past 4 years I’ve been salvaging and 
relogging on Forest Service lands. 

One of their men would go out and mark 50,000—60,000 feet of timber for sale. 
This was advertised by a poster on the bulletin board at the post office and sold 
to the highest bidder after a week or 10 days. Since I have a small outfit I 
could easily move into these little patches and log them off slick and clean. It 
made a living for me and my men and cleaned up stuff that would have otherwise 
rotted or gone up in the slash fire. On top of that, the Government got a lot more 
out of this salvage than it cost for the salary and expense of marking it. 

Last month they told me there won’t be any more poster sales. All the salvage 
and relog is going to be put up in larger sales and advertised for 30 days. This 
cuts me out. I can’t afford to bid against the bigger operators. 

I'm not asking any favors from anyone, but I sure would like to have the 
Forest Service take a second look at this new policy before they adopt it for good. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. D. R. Johnson ? 


STATEMENT OF DON JOHNSON OF THE D. R. JOHNSON LUMBER 
CO., RIDDLE, OREG. 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to let my statement go in 
the record and I won’t testify. 

Representative Cuuporr. All right, Mr. Johnson. Do we have a 
copy of it? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Let it be introduced in the record. 

(Statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT 


I am Don Johnson of the D. R. Johnson Lumber Co. of Riddle, Oreg. My 
mill cuts approximately 10 million feet of timber a year and a very large share 
of this comes from Federal lands. My operation is dependent for its existence 
on a continuing supply of Federal timber. 

I’m well aware that I have plenty of company in this position. Under the 
present situation, there simply isn’t enough timber to go around. There prob- 
ably would be under the best of situations, but there is considerably more timber 
that could be sold from Federal lands than is the case at the moment. This boils 
down to a discussion of allowable cuts. 
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Allowable cuts 

As near as I can gather, the Government will sell about 370 million feet in this 
area next year out of an allowable cut of approximately 389 million feet. At 
first glance this would appear reasonable enough. This is only slightly short of 
the allowable cut from the Federal lands in the area. Upon closer examination, 
however, one finds that the Forest Service allowable cut is based in large 
measure upon an inventory estimate made in the 1930’s. Many acres are carried 
at 32,000 per acre. Recent inventories of Bureau of Land Management lands in 
the same area show 50,000-60,000 per acre. (Canton Creek, 50,000 per acre; Rock 
Creek, 61,000 per acre). Hence a new inventory is needed to raise this allowable 
cut figure to one more in keeping with today’s standards. 

If all the Federal land in this area were reinventoried I believe the total 
allowable cut would range between 550,000 and 575,000 feet. Hence there is 
almost 200 million more feet of timber that could be available for processing in 
this area. This would make a world of difference in the timber situation here. 


Timber quality 

Anyone operating a mill in this area has to contend with a very high percentage 
of rot in most of the timber he buys. These are old growth stands and largely 
overripe. The sooner many of these stands can be cut, the small will be the loss 
to rot. 
Size of timber sales 


By this time you’re well aware that roads are necessary in the harvesting of 
timber. Roads are expensive to build and when constructed as a condition of 
a timber sale, this very fact limits the number of possible bidders. It frequently 
takes a 20-30 million sale to build 6-8 miles of road. This automatically shuts 
me out and others like me. I can handle a 2 to 4 million foot sale when there 
isn’t too much road to build. However, I’m in no position to invest up to 
$100,000 in a forest road before I get out the first stick of timber. It seems to 
me the Government would be money ahead if they built the roads and put up 
smaller sized sales. No doubt a larger number of bidders could be attracted 
and the resulting competition would give a considerable dollar gain per thousand 
board feet of timber sold. 

The Forest Service does not favor the large operator over we small ones. 
However, the system of operator built forest roads does definitely give an edge 
to the large operator. 

It has been a privilege to have appeared before you today to present my 
thoughts on these vital matters. 


Representative Cuuporr. M. L. McKinney? Would you identify 
yourself for the record, and then proceed, Mr. McKinney ? 


STATEMENT OF M. L. McKINNEY, OAKLAND, OREG. 


Mr. McKinney. My name is M. L. McKinney, and I run an archery 
supply business, and after hearing all of these millions of feet of 
lumber being used, I kind of feel maybe I am out of place. We use 
probably 250 to 300 cord of salvage, Port Orford salvage, per year. 
This doesn’t sound like much and it doesn’t bring much to the Gov- 
ernment in stumpage returns, but each cord of cedar creates from 160 
to 200 man-days of labor when it is used the way we use it. So when 

you consider the return to the Government, or the Nation I should say, 
in wealth—I feel it is really employment and wealth—lI feel it is really 
an important industry. 

We are using a product that has never been used before. It was 
used for a short time for battery stock and blind stock. It is no longer 
being used for that. 

Up until recently we used to find some of this salvage material and 
go to either the Forest Service or Bureau of Land Management and 
ask for a negotiated sale, which we got. That way we had an adequate 
supply of cedar as long as we went and looked for it. About 2 years 
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ago a ruling went through that all of this had to be put up for com- 
petitive bids. We don’t mind competitive bids. The only thing we 
object to is it is not put up for sale and cannot be put up for sale under 
present conditions because it requires so much time to find it. 

If either the Bureau of Land Management or the Forest Service put 
in the time required to hunt up this particular type of salvage we must 
have, they would lose money on their sale regardless of what they got 
for stumpage. 

The only thing I can see—and I have talked to several of the field 
offices and they agree with me—is to go back to the old method of nego- 
tiated sales, but they say they cannot do this because they are too sub- 
ject to criticism from higher authorities. 

In checking over the setup on this I wrote several letters, and I 
finally got a letter from Congressman Ellsworth saying that the main 
objection came from the General Accounting Office to negotiated sales, 
not particularly to our sale, but just a blanket deal on negotiated sales. 

[ feel if this could be explained to high enough authorities, what 
the setup is, we could go back to negotiated sales. We do not object 
to the price we pay. All we ask is that we get the cedar when we want 
it and when we need it. Our very livelihood and the very existence 
of the archery business as now established depends entirely on getting 
adequate supplies of cedar. They need in the whole archery industry 
about 1,500 to 2,000 cords of Government cedar a year. The rest they 
can fill in from private lands. 

I would like to have somebody, these gentlemen here or somebody, 
call it to the attention of people high enough up so that when a field 
officer would make one of these negotiated sales he would not be criti- 
cized because he did do it, because that is the only practical way you 
can sell the stuff. 

Representative Cuuporr. How many manufacturers are there of 
bows? What do you use? Do you use the cedar for bows, or arrows? 

Mr. McKinney. For arrows. 

Representative Cuuporr. What do you use for bows 

Mr. McKrxney. The bows are mostly made of ea now. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you make those, too? 

Mr. McKinney. No. In 1938 I quit all finished tackle and I make 
nothing now but the shaft. In other words, we make a high precision 
bolt. We make eighty-some different sizes and shapes and the sizes 
are fifteen-thousandths of an inch. 

Representative Cuuporr. How many manufacturers are there in 
this country ? 

Mr. McKinney. Not enough to amount to anything. There is a 
multitude of arrow manufacturers. 

Representative CHuporr. What difference is there between what 
you make and the other manufacturers ? 

Mr. McKinney. We make what the lumber people would call a 
dowel, but it is a high-precision dowel. We don’t make them in 
sticker runs. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. You make a dowel and then you sell them 
to the arrow manufacturers ? 

Mr. McKinney. Yes. We ship to every State in the Union and 
several foreign countries. 

Representative Cuuporr. Any questions, Mr. Coburn? 
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Mr. Copurn. No, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan? 

Mr. Lanican. Are the other dowel manufacturers in this area, too, 
or are they elsewhere in the country ? 

Mr. McKinney. There is one at Powers and one at Bandon and 
myself here at Oakland, Oreg.; and there is quite a bit of stuff shipped 
to Vanport City. 

Mr. Lanican. Have any of them been forced out of business in late 
years due to lack of supply ? 

Mr. McKinney. No; but one at Bandon was shut down about 2 
months this year because he didn’t have supplies. But he managed 
to obtain private cedar. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all that I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. You are making something out of timber 
that would not otherwise be used; is that true? 

Mr. McKinney. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And the only reason you cannot get it 
is because the Comptroller General thinks that under the law, regula- 
tions, or something, a negotiated contract is not legal ? 

Mr. McKinney. Not so much that it isn’t legal, but that it doesn’t 
bring enough price to the Government. 

Representative Horrman. The Comptroller General would not be 
in on that if it was legal. It is not his business whether it is a good 
thing for the Gov ernment or whether it is not. 

Mr. McKinney. Possibly he feels it is not legal because maybe it 
could have brought more if it had been put up for bids. This might 
apply on salvage logs where there is a large number of operators. 

Repr esentative Horraan. What was your name and address? 

Mr. McKinney. M. L. McKinney, Oakland, Oreg. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. McKinney, I just heard from Mr 
Wolf. He says there is no Comptroller General’s opinion on this sit- 
uation that they cannot negotiate with you. Who told you that they 
could not ? 

Mr. McKinney. The letter I have quoting that is from Congressman 
Ellsworth. 

Representative Cuuporr. In other words, you have not written at 
all to the Department of the Interior about this? 

Mr. McKinney. No. I have written to McKay, and he said he 
would check into it. That is the same time I wrote a letter to you 
gentlemen. 

Representative Cuuporr. You have not heard from him ? 

Mr. McKinney. No; only that he would check into it. But I have 
talked to a number of field officers and they all tell me the same thing; 
that they are laying themselves open to too much criticism if they make 
a negotiated sale. 

Representative Cuuporr. If somebody does not do something they 

are going to make arrows out of plastic. 

Mr. McKinney. That is probably what they will do. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have the letter that you got from 
Congressman Ellsworth ? 

Mr. McKinney. Nothere. It isin the office. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have the copy of the letter that 
you sent to Secretary McKay ? 
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Mr. McKinney. No; I have that in the office, too. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you send to us in Washington a 
copy of each one of those letters and if you do get a reply from Mr. 
McKay—and you might; funny things “happen when we get on the 
job—w ould you send usa copy of that letter, too ? 

I think you ought to have something done for you. I think it is a 
very smi all matter and ought to be worked out some w ay or other. 

Mr. McKrynev. I feel that the field officer should be instructed to 
go back to negotiated sales, at least on cedar, because they simply do 
not have the time and cannot have the time, and it is not economically 
feasible for them to go ahead and work out the sale because they are 
smal] and require a great amount of time to locate the material. 

I have a brief that sums up the thing that I made for you gentlemen 
here. 

Representative Cuuporr. We have your copy. 

Mr. McKinney. This is a little bit different. You might care to 
have that. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. Perhaps one reason why the fellows down 
the line cannot make a negotiated sale is because sometimes when they 
do some other fellow comes along, the neighbor or someone, and says 
you have a special privilege and there is some kind of a deal between 
you and the fellow who sold it to you. 

Mr. McKinney. That is one reason. 

Representative Horrman. They are afraid somebody is going to 
clean the Government. 

Mr. McKinney. That is right; and that has been brought up a good 
many times, but I feel if it is like it used to be, that anyone—I don’t 
say can go and find a patch of cedar and get a sale on, there 
would be no favoritism. The only case would be where there is not 
enough cedar put up and people can’t get it. 

Representative Horrman. Of course, it should in some way be made 
available. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Neupercer. I just want to make this comment: It seems 
to me, Mr. Chairman, that this committee, involving as it does both 
the House and Senate, ought to be able to work out something whereby 
a relatively small handicraft sort of industry like that should be able 
to get hold of some Port Orford cedar. You will be interested to 
know I had a very good friend many years ago from the town of 
Coquille, named Haldane Holmstrom, who was the only man who went 
down the Grand Canyon alone. He thought he could work it with 2 
Port Orford cedar river boat, which was ‘the most successful type of 
boat ever used in Grand Canyon. Unfortunately, he was killed on 
the Grand Ronde River and could not go ahead with it. 

Port Orford cedar has certain unique uses. Is there not some wa v 
something could be worked out for so relatively small purchasers, suc! 
as Mr. McKinney mentioned could be done, on the basis of pegetinted 
sale, so he could get a little amount like this? 

Representative Horrman. A little more trust in the gentlemen who 
handle it on the spot for the Department. 

Senator Nreusercer. This is the kind of thing that ought to be kept 
going. 


76321—56—pt. 1——-88 
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_ Representative Cuuporr. We can make a recommendation to the 
Department when we write our report about this situation and we 
hope you will get some relief. I am sure that what you ask is of such 
small nature and so important to you that unless somebody really 
does not want to do something for you it will be worked out. — 

Mr. McKinney. I feel it is important in the fact that it does create 
a tremendous amount of employment in the United States. Archery 
is one of the fastest growing sports in the United States. We have 
shafts made of metal and of glass, but the cost is too high for the aver- 
ageman. ‘They sell for approximately 50 cents apiece, whereas arrows 
sell for $37.50 a thousand. 

Senator Neusercer. What did the Indians use for their arrows? 

Mr. McKinney. Shoots. 

Senator Neusercer. By shoots you mean? 

Mr. McKinney. Little sprouts; various shrubs. 

Senator NeuBercER. They did not use wood ? 

Mr. McKinney. They were wood, but like a willow sprout. 

Senator Nrusercer. Is Port Orford cedar superior to that, in your 
opinion / 

Mr. McKtnney. It is superior to any wood that we have in the 
United States and it is far superior to the type of stuff the Indians used 
in the first place. In the second place, you could not begin to raise 
enough shoots of uniform quality. 

Please understand that our dowels are accurate within three one- 
thousandths of an inch. Woodworking experts told me when I started 
in the business it was impossible to make a dowel, and wood you can 
get, closer than fifteen one-thousandths. We size in fifteen one-thou- 
sandths. We make 80 some different sizes and shapes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are your arrows used for big game 
hunting? 

Mr. McKinney. Primarily. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Pearlman are both 
good hunters and they understand the problem and I think they will 
look out for you. 

Mr. McKinney. Most of our field officers are honest and capable 
men and it would be a big help if they could be allowed to make these 
sales without being criticized. Naturally, they are not going to stick 
out their necks where the fellow above is liable to chop it off. If the 
order comes from the top that it is permissible to do that, I do not 
think we will have any trouble. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. 

Your statement will be placed in the record. (See also, p. 1439.) 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


OAKLAND, OrEG., October $1, 1955. 
JoIntT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Old United States Courthouse, Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: I am writing to you at the suggestion of Senator Morse to explain 
that I, along with several other manufacturers of arrow shafts, have a serious 
problem in securing satisfactory amounts of salvage Port Orford cedar from the 
Government. 

For years we could locate the salvage material, go to the appropriate field 
office and get a negotiated sale covering the material. This was satisfactory to 
all concerned, for the shaft manufacturers were assured of an adequate supply 
and the Government realized a profit from an otherwise waste material, with 
very little cost to them in manpower to money. 
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Recently this was changed so that all salvage material had to be put up for 
bids. Now, putting the material up for bids would be satisfactory if adequate 
supplies were put up. 

However, locating this particular type of cedar salvage takes a lot of time and 
expense. Since the field offices had neither the manpower or funds to do this, 
the amount of cedar salvage put up for sale is woefully inadequate to meet the 
needs of the archery industry. 

While the operators are willing to put up the time and expense, if assured of 
the sale, they obviously cannot afford to do so if the material is to be put up for 
bids. Consequently, since the field offices cannot get the sales up, and the indi- 
vidual cannot afford to get them up under the auction bid program, cedar salvage 
suitable for arrow stock is not put up. 

This year there was only one Government sale put up and that was for only 
80 cords. The archery business needs at least 1,500 cords of Government cedar 
to supplement the material obtainable from private holdings. 

Now it may appear that an industry using only 1,500 cords of Government 
salvage is hardly worth worrying about. However, there is approximately 200 
man-days of labor required to make 1 cord of cedar into finished arrows. 

You can readily see that this small amount of salvage timber is creating an 
unusual amount of employment in the United States; and while the direct return 
to the Government in stumpage costs is small; the return to the country in em- 
ployment is large. 

I feel as do the other shaft manufacturers, that since the field offices cannot get 
the sales up, due to lack of personel and funds; and since the expenditure of the 
manpower and funds for them to do so could not possibly be justified by cash 
returns to the Government agency, this type of sale should be on the old negoti- 
ated basis. 

Hoping that I may have a chance to express my views to some of the committee 
when they hold hearings in Roseburg, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
M. L. McKINNEY. 


Wuy PRESENT SALPsS Poticy of SALVAGE Port Orrorp CEDAR FOR ARROW STOCK 
Is Not SATISFACTORY 


A special type of material is needed for arrow stock; and some knowledge of 
arrow shaft manufacture is needed. Most field offices do not have men familiar 
with this. 

Locating the special type of material needed takes a great amount of time, 
so that costs of working up sales are very large in proportion to dollar value. 
Since stumpage return to the Government is so small in proportion to the expense 
of working up the sales, it is not practical for the field offices to spend the time 
and money necessary to work up sufficient sales. 

Arrow stock sales are usually small; which requires that quite a few sales be 
made every year to assure enough cedar to supply the demands of the archery 
business. The field offices do not, and cannot, work up sufficient sales. 

If there is any gain in stumpage price by present system it is more than offset 
by the increased administration costs of working up bid type sales. 

There is not the competition for this material that there is for logs, as only 
a few operators are using this material. They all favor the old type of negotiated 
sale; and are perfectly willing to pay any fair price for the salvage material, 
as long as ample supplies are put up. 

The fact that numerous sales were made to the same operator in the past does 
not mean that there was any irregularity in the sale. It is simply because only 
a few operators are interested; and that the salvage cedar can be found only 
in small patches. 

The very existence of the Port Orford cedar arrow business is seriously 
threatened by the present sales policy, as the field offices cannot get up ample 
supplies under it. Since no relief is in sight under present policy, it is impera- 
tive that a return be made to the old policy of negotiated sales on this particular 
type of material. 

Under negotiated sales, the operators are willing to expend the time and money 
to locate the cedar salvage; but they cannot do this unless assured of getting 
the sale. This is realized by most field officers; and they admit that us far as 
they can see, the only practical solution is a return to the old system of negotiated 
sales. However, they also say that they cannot do this, as a ruling by the Gen- 
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eral Accounting Office forbids negotiated sales, if even two parties are interested 
in the material. 

Some system of assuring ample supplies of arrow stock material is important, 
for even though the monetary return to the Government in stumpage values are 
low, the return to the Nation in employment is very great. One cord of arrow 
stock requires from 160 to 200 man-days of labor to manufacture finished arrows. 
There is no other use to which cedar can be put that will even approach this 
extremely high return in employment. I feel that this valuable industry should 
not be jeopardized. 

Not only does the cutting of arrow stock bring a direct return to the Govern- 
ment in stumage values and a high return in employment; it gives a very ap- 
preciable return in reduction of fire hazard to remaining timber stands. Arrow 
Stock is cut from standing snags, to a very large extent. Each and every one of 
them being a direct invitation to a lightning fire. Please bear in mind that all 
these advantages are obtained through the use of another wise waste material; 
and that the use of this material is being seriously threatened by present sales 
policy. 

In view of the above facts, I, and other shaft manufacturers, feel that the 
Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management should be instructed to return 
to the old system of negotiated sales, as soon as possible. Under the old system, 
ample supplies of cedar arrow stock was reaching the market, the Government 
was receiving a fair return for an otherwise waste material, a vast amount 
of employment was being created and at the same time a very definite fire hazard 
was being removed from the forests. 

I would like to transgress from the subject of arrow stock sales to express my 
views on sales policies of other salvage materials. 

Oregon has a very large amount of wind-thrown and insect killed material. 
The bulk of this material is Douglas-fir; but there is a considerable quantity of 
other species. 

This is being marketed as fast as sales can be worked up; and would be 
used if operators could purchase it without so much delay and redtape. Possibly 
it would not bring so much per unit; but the important thing is that it would be 
used, rather than wasted. It would bring in some return to the Government in 
stumpage and a considerable return to the Nation in employment and wealth. 

I think that any policy that takes into consideration nothing but the direct 
value returned to the Government through stumpage costs, is certainly short- 
sighted. In many cases the return to the Government through taxes and national 
wealth would be many times greater than any possible stumpage returns. It 
seems to me that the first concern of any Government agency should be the 
welfare of the Nation, rather than the monetary return of any particular Gov- 
ernment bureau. 

Please realize that I have no interest whatever in the purchase of this particu- 
lar type of material. My only concern over this waste is merely that of a citizen 
who hates to see national wealth wasted. 

I understand that the big objection of negotiated sales on this particular type 
of material comes from the General Accounting Office. I believe this Office to be 
a very efficient branch of the Government; and that the men in it are no doubt 
very capable men when it comes to discovering errors or fraud in other agencies. 

However, I also believe that the greatest majority of forest field officers are 
honest and capable men; and that they no doubt have a far greater idea of the 
most efficient way to handle the forest resources of the Nation than do the men 
in the General Accounting Office. 


Representative Cuuporr. Is Jack Bushnell here, please ? 

Mr. BusHNeELL. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you come up, Mr. Bushnell? 
Would you identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Busunexy. I think Mr. Wemple is the speaker of this. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. Wemple here? Mr. Wemple, will 
you come up, please ¢ 

Mr. Wemple, would you identify yourself for the record and if you 
have a statement please highlight it and so we can get over your 
testimony in 15 minutes. (See also, pp. 870, 1396, 2221.) 
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STATEMENT OF DONALD Y. WEMPLE, REPRESENTING POWERS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, POWERS, OREG. 


Mr. Wemete. I am Donald Y. Wemple, of Powers, and I am 
speaking for the Powers Chamber of Commerce. 

We prepared our statement, Congressman, a little differently than 
we had anticipated and we deliberately left out statistics because we 
knew they could be more ably presented by somebody else. 

Mr. Keisey of Long-Bell, and Mr. Walsh, representing the large 
mills in Coos Bay, have done so. 

The statistics that they have presented affect us. Our position is 
perhaps a little different inasmuch as whatever happens in our locality 
affects the lives, to a great extent of the people in his little town of 
Powers. Powers at one time was a city of probably 5,000 people. A 
great deal of timber moved through there. Today there are only about 
a thousand people, and in the county probably 1,500, and yet right 
at our doorstep are millions of feet of Government-owned timber, and 
we are practically surrounded by privately-owned timber, owned 
mostly by the Coos Bay Lumber Co. in Coos Bay. 

In preparing this statement here I tried to bring out some points. 
In fact, [ will tell you what I did. There was a very fine series of 
articles running in the Oregon Journal by Tom Humphrey, and he 
asked some questions, 10 points, so I just used those 10 points as ques- 
tions and tried to answer those in accordance with what happens in 
our area. I could not speak for anything else. We do not have time 
to go into those things. 

To highlight just a few of the points, one of the questions was in 
regard to whether or not we were operating in a manner to permit 
the maximum allowable cut of ripe timber. Our answer is: In our 
opinion, in our area, emphatically no. 

Now, Powers is strategically located close to the Coquille and the 
Logue River working circles and in those two working circles, accord- 
ing to figures which I have received—I believe they are Forest Service 
figures, but I have not prepared them myself so I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy—in the Coquille area there is supposed to be 100,858 acres. 
In that area there is supposed t« be, according to this statement, 
3,922,670,000 board feet. 

In the Rogue River area, which is just a few miles away, and 
Powers is a natural outlet for both of these areas, there are 342,690 
acres, and in that area there are 6,712,330,000 feet. 

The allowable cut in the Coquille w orking circle is 38 million and 
the allowable cut in the Rogue River working circle is 54 million. 
That cut is not being realized today. In fact, a figure probably close 
to 50 percent would be fairly accurate. 

I am not in a position to give accurate figures, but from all the 
information I can get that is about what it is. 

If we do not have timber Powers goes out of existence. There are 

all kinds of timber around and yet this timber is siphoned off. The 
community gets no benefit of it. People have earned their living there 
for many years with nothing but timber; they know it, but no benefit 
of the timber that moves through Powers accrues to Powers itself. 

Of course we, in Powers, like a great many others in other localities, 
would like to have this timber put up for sale, but whenever any timber 
is put up for sale it is picked up by some of the larger interests. None 
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of the small loggers can get it. They just waste their time if they go 
out to look at it, because it is impossible, and if they do get any it is 
something that nobody else wants, for reasons of rough terrain or 
something of the kind, and they lose money on it, so as it stands they 
have no chance. ; 

On the other hand, there is also some salvage timber and that does 
not come up for bid. We want to know why it does not come up for 
bid. These fellows could live on a lot of that. However, questions 
are asked. We wonder why not: well, possibly shortage of personnel ; 
possibly shortage of finances or something. We do not know. But 
the answer is “No,” it just does not come up for bid, so conditions go 
on and on, and conditions in our town get worse and worse, so finally 
somebody has to do something about it. 

The fact that this committee was appointed and is meeting here at 
nro gives us a chance to say something about our little town down 
there. 

Right at our doorstep, as I said, are billions of feet. Money would 
be willing to come in and invest in new mills, equipment, set up peeler 
plants, and develop mills if they can get the timber, but nobody can 
get the timber, so our cry in a few words is: Why is this timber not 
put up for sale? That we mention on page 1 under our point 4. 

On page 2, under point 5, we have the question of access roads, and 
we know something about access roads down there, and I would like 
to read what we say. 

Our question is: Are our access roads adequate ? 

Our answer: In our opinion, in our area—no. The question of ac- 
cess roads is a very serious matter which in our opinion deserves the 
special consideration of the committee. Thorough investigation of the 
situations relating to access roads; namely, location and reason for 
location, obtaining right-of-way and why right-of-way may be denied, 
roadbuilding specifications, and by whom such access roads should be 
built—it appears to us that corrective legislation is required. It should 
be apparent to all that a logger is not a roadbuilder and neither is the 
Forest Service. These roads should be built by competent road con- 
struction contractors financed separately from the sale of timber and 
paid for by the interests taking out the timber on a per thousand basis 
as it is removed. The maintenance of these roads is also very impor- 
tant. Winter maintenance is particularly important. Time and 
money spent in the summer months repairing roads which minimum 
winter maintenance would have prevented to a large extent is, in our 
opinion, not good practice. 

The price of sales is another controversial question. Some timber 
is put up for bid and the price goes up and up and up. Many reasons 
are given why, but the fact remains none of the smaller operators 
ever get any. If they do, well, they are not a subsidiary of any larger 
concern, but they might just as well be because of the nature of the 
relations, and so these things can be parceled out. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Wemple, I do not like to interrupt 
you, but would you please sort of sum up in a couple of minutes and 
then we can get to the questioning? We are running behind schedule. 

Mr. Wempte. I think in view of the fact that the statement has 
been presented and will be inserted in the record and can be examined, 
and you gentlemen in the course of your work will be asking yourselves 
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or the others about these points, there is not much more to say in re- 
gard to this statement. 

If there are any questions, I would be very glad to try to answer any 
of them if I am capable of doing it. wha 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cosurn. Mr. Wemple, is your problem basically one of access 
to this Government timber that surrounds you ? 

Mr. Wempte. Apparently so. For instance, there will be a piece 
of timber up there. Well, why is it not up for bid? Well, cannot 
get a right-of-way. 

Mr. Cosurn. Who tells you that they cannot get a right of way? 

Mr. Wempte. That apparently comes from the agency who has—— 

Mr. Cosurn. Which one? The BLM, or the Forest Service? 

Mr. Wempete. The one I have in mind I believe comes through For- 
est Service. They can, I guess, proceed with condemnation proceed- 
ings and so forth, but these things take a long while and they drag 
and they drag and in the meantime nothing happens. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is it your suggestion that instead of negotiating with 
these various intermingled owners—I take it, it is in intermingled 
ownership, this land ? 

Mr. Wempte. Not necessarily. In our area, no. There are only 
several large landowners in the territory. 

Mr. Cozsurn. Do they own land intermingled with Forest Service 
land ? 

Mr. Wempte. Yes. 

Mr. Cosury. Is it your suggestion that instead of continuing these 
apparently useless negotiations with them the Federal Government 
build access roads up into this timber ? 

Mr. Wempte. I certainly say so, yes. Take it right out of their 
lands. In other words, if you have some timber that the Government 
wants to put up for sale and a small mill is dependent on it, if he does 
not get the timber he cannot exist and the people in town cannot eat, 
or live, or work. 

Why should anybody have to wait on somebody else’s pleasure? 

Mr. Cosurn. You have said in your prepared statement that Pow- 
ers is 100 percent dependent on timber; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wemp te. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Conurn. Have you applied to the Forest Service for a Federal 
unit or have you considered applying to the Forest Service for a Fed- 
eral unit? 

Mr. Wempte. Nothing like that has been done so far as I know. 

Mr. Cozurn. Do you think you should do that ? 

Mr. Wempre. If there is any avenue that can give us an approach 
to get some timber which can be harvested so that the benefits of the 
harvesting of that timber will accrue to Powers I would say we should 
do it, and we would like to know about it. 

Mr. Cozsurn. Do you not know that you can go to the Forest Service 
representing the city of Powers? 

Mr. Wemete. I did not know anything about that, no. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you not think it is worth while exploring? 

Mr. Wempte. I certainly think so; very fine suggestion and I am 
very glad to know about it. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan. 
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Mr. Lanican. Do you think if the Forest Service made some effort 
to require reciprocal road rights-of-way when the timber owners 
wanted to cross Forest Service land and required them to give a re- 
ciprocal right to the Government to take Government timber out that 
that would make timber more accessible to your town 4 

Mr. Wemrte. I think there should be some sort of a working agree- 
ment. Everybody has to live together and work together and if 
private timber is intermingled with Government timber there should 
be some sort of working agreement so that it all can be handled be- 
cause it has to be done eventually and why not do it peacefully and 
pleasantly, and let things proceed in an orderly manner / 

Mr. Lanican. Sometimes you have to be a little bit firm and maybe 
have a little bit of a lever to reach these agreements. ; 

Mr. Wempte. That is where proper relations come in. Of course. 
we have many laws, but then comes the question of how these laws 
may be administered. Sometimes they are administered very well and 
sometimes not so well. 

Mr. Lanigan. Are the private land owners taking timber out from 
the forest where they are intermingled with Forest Service timber? 

Mr. Wemete. Well, yes,and no. I can only speak of our area and in 
most of that area the large operations, of course, are conducted by the 
Coos Bay Lumber Co. I am not trying to pan Coos Bay Lumber Co., 
because I have done business with them in other businesses in the past 
and my working arrangements, and so forth, were very nice, and Il am 
talking about an entirely different problem. 

The company owns a big percentage of the territory there so in a 
way they dictate. If some of their property is blocking some timber 
that the Government would like to sell it seems to me there ought to 
be some way that this timber can be moved out and be put up for sale 
so that somebody locally can buy some and keep his mill going. 

A great many of these loggers are moving away todav. Some are 
going to Gold Beach. Some are going to some other territory. And 
yet here we have billions of feet. I think the total of these figures 
here, something like in these two working circles, of which we are a 
natural gateway, is something like 10,600,000,000 feet. That is an 
awful lot of timber and here we see it go by our nose and the rest of 
it is standing there and nobody can do anything about it. 

Yet there is an allowable cut in these working circles, but the al- 
lowable cut is not being reached. 

Mr. Lanican. That was about the situation the Bureau of Land 
Management was in prior to its reciprocal road right-of-way regula- 
tions, was it not? ‘ 

Mr. Wempte. You have to have reciprocal arrangements in any- 
thing you do. Life is give and take. It has to work both ways. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger. 

Senator Neupercer. I would just like to mention that Mr. Toma- 
scheski’s statement for the Western States Plywood Cooperative I 
think applies somewhat to some of the same problem, and it was di- 
rected to me for my attention. 

I regret he was not able to be here, but I would like to suggest that 
the Forest Service study his statement, which has been submitted to 
the recording clerk of the committee, and perhaps be prepared to 
answer some of those statements when the committee sits in Portland 
next week. 
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I am sympathetic with the problems of a small community such as 
Powers, such as Mr. Wemple has been describing, and I hope the 
Forest Service can give us some answers to some of these questions 
that have been brought up. 

I want to say this is quite a good statement and quite well written. 

Did you prepare it, sir ¢ 

Mr. Wempte. I prepared it the other night and sat up till about 5 
o'clock in the morning in collaboration with Mr. Ken Roth, the mayor 
of the town, who is here today, and Mr. Jack Bushnell, the president 
of the chamber of commerce. It just represents our thinking, but I 
have perhaps a little different slant on some of these things than a 
great many of the other fellows because I used to dig up information 
and I see it from a different angle. I am also a tax accountant. I see 
things a great many other people do not see. 

Senator Nrupercer. I just thought someone who had experience 
prepared this statement. 

Mr. Wempte. I am used to being on the other side of the table ask- 
ing the questions. I used to investigate for the Senate way back when 
with the Banking and Currency Committee. 

Senator Neusercer. In Washington ? 

Mr. Wempte. In Washington. 

Senator Nrusercer. How long have you lived in Powers? 

Mr. Wemete. I have been in and out of Powers since 1947. I have 
maintained an office there the last 2 years. I have one in Grants Pass. 
I will have one in Gold Beach pretty soon. This investigating, you 
know, gets in your blood, and so when I look at these thinks I look at 
them a little differently. I am always asking why, why this, why 
that. Somebody says it cannot be done. Of course it can be done if 
you will just go after it. There is always a way to do these things. 

In this little community I run into the problems that I see and that 
happens to be why I have been asked to come here with this today. 
However, as an investigator going in to the banks and the bankers, the 
steel companies, the shipyards, the airplanes, and then, of course, re- 
negotiating contracts for the Army Air Corps during the war, I see 
many other figures the other fellows do not see. I bring up costs and 
figures. Bids come up: why did they go so high? If I am a large 
concern and I have terrific holdings of timber that I got at 10 or 25 
cents an acre, from a tax standpoint it is much better to go the other 
way. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wempte. Thank you very much. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you put his statement in the rec- 
ord, plus the attachments. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 

To: Joint House-Senate Committee on Federal Timber, Roseburg, Oreg., hearings, 
November 17, 1955. 

From: Powers Chamber of Commerce, Powers, Coos County, Oreg. 

Subject: Memorandum containing data which is respectfully submitted in the 


hope that it will be of value to the committee in its effort to evaluate current 
forestry practice and suggest remedial legislation. 


1. Q. Are our nationally owned forests prudently managed?—A. There are 
many divergent opinions on this question. We in our area are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the overall picture to intelligently express an opinion. 

2. Q. Are they adequately protected from fire and pestilence?—A. (1) In our 
district we have not had serious fires in recent years. Our local ranger and his 
assistants together with the representatives of the Oregon State Forestry De- 
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partment have in our opinion done an excellent job of cooperative and working 
with local logging interests to the end that fire hazards are kept to a minimum. 
(2) With respect to pestilence control this is an ever increasing problem to all 
concerned. We believe that the Forest Service representatives in our area are 
doing all they can with the funds and manpower available for this purpose but 
it appears that much remains to be done before this situation is corrected. 

3. Q. Are they on a sustained yield basis?—A. This is a very broad subject. 
We leave this answer to those who are better qualified to furnish facts and fig- 
ures. This answer is very important to our community. 

4. Q. Are they operating in such a manner as to permit maximuum allowable 
cut of ripe timber and effective salvage of windfalls and burned and pest-infected 
timber?—A. In our opinion, in our area emphatically no. Powers is strategi- 
cally located close to the Coquille and Rogue River working circles. We have 
been informed that the allowable cut in the Coquille working circle is 38 million, 
and in the Rogue River working circle the allowable cut is 54 million. Produc- 
tion figures available to the committee will reveal that these cuts are not now 
being realized. Salvage of windfalls and burned and pest-infested timber is a 
touchy subject. Why certain parcels are put up for sale and why certain other 
parcels are not put up for sale is one of the $64 questions. We trust that the 
committee will develop the full and complete answer to this one. 

5. Q. Are our access roads adequate?—A. In our opinion, in our area no. The 
question of access roads is a very serious matter which in our opinion deserves 
the special consideration of the committee. Thorough investigation of the situa- 
tions relating to access roads ; namely, location and reason for location, obtaining 
right-of-way and why right-of-way may be denied, road-building specifications, 
and by whom such access roads should be built—it appears to us that corrective 
legislation is required. It should be apparent to all that a logger is not a road 
builder and neither is the Forest Service. These roads should be built by com- 
petent road-construction contractors financed separately from the sale of timber 
and paid for by the interests taking out the timber on a per thousand basis as it 
is removed. The maintenance of these roads is also very important. Winter 
maintenance is particularly important. Time and money spent in the summer 
months repairing roads which minimum winter maintenance would have pre- 
vented to a large extent is in our opinion not good practice. 

6. Q. Are sales systems uniform, efficient and fair alike to big and little opera- 
tors?—A. This is another $64 question. We do not profess to know the answer, 
but we do know that under the present system whenever any choice units of timber 
are up for bid it is absolutely impossible for any small operator to obtain the 
bid at a reasonable price. We believe that a reasonable price is a price that 
bears a reasonable relation to the appraised value of the timber to be sold. 

7. Q. Is our timber supply adequate to mzet current and future demands, and 
do we know how much timber we have?—.. We are not in a position to answer 
this question. A survey recently released by the United States Forest Service 
gives some interesting data in this connection which indicates that timber growth 
should be stepped up to meet future demands. It is also noted from other sources 
that Forest Service inventories are not up to date. It appears to us that in addi- 
tion to stepping up timber growth consideration should be given to studies leading 
toward more complete utilization of timber and the prevention of waste and 
wasteful practices by both loggers and mills. 

8. Q. What about marketing area and national forest unit restrictions? Will 
they save small communities dependent on local mills? Are they good or bad?— 
A. We believe in the marketing area and national forest unit restrictions as 
defined, if properly administered in accordance with economic conditions which 
change from time to time. The general feeling of people in the United States 
toward each other and toward the other peoples of the world is to “Live and let 
live.” It seems to us that this same feeling should prevail in respect to small 
communities dependent on local mills and the logging of timber in their area for 
survival. As far as we know, there is nothing in the laws as now written or 
administered, which give any protection whatsoever to small communities and 
small operators, whose very existence is dependent on the harvesting of timber 
in their area. Various interpretations of laws provide loopholes which often 
open the way to circumvent the intent of Congress. We believe that protection 
for the small community should be clearly defined by law. 

9. Q. Are the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management, and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs complying with the 1953 recommendations of the General Ac- 
counting Office to improve bid and sale procedures, cruising and appraisal meth- 
ods, and access road construction and use?—A. We do not have sufficient infor- 
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mation at our disposal to answer this question, and we leave it to others better 
qualified. However, we will take issue with the General Accounting Office on 
one point which comes to our attention, and that is in regard to the statement 
that the Forest Service is losing money on bids. From our observation of the 
appraised value of timber units offered for sale by the Forest Service in our area 
and an analysis of the prices paid for these units when sold, it is difficult to 
understand how the Forest Service could be losing any money. It would appear 
to be quite the contrary, as the small operator with limited funds and facilities at 
his disposal is, under present methods, being priced right out of the market by 
the larger operators, who in many cases already have tremendous timber hold- 
ings acquired many years ago at ridiculously low stumpage costs as measured 
by today’s prices and who may often only bid up timber at Government sales to 
a very high figure for tax purposes and for the purpose of stifling competition 
and freezing out the little fellow. The small operator is only wasting his time 
today to look over the Government timber put up for sale, as all he can ever get 
is that which is not wanted by the larger operators. In the event that the small 
operator does get one of these unwanted timber units, logging costs usually are 
excessive because of terrain and accessibility, which is why he was allowed to 
obtain the bid in the first place. Provisions should be made under the law to 
permit the small operator to compete with the large operator on an equal basis. 

10. Q. Are current budgets adequate for forest protection, reforestation, and 
timber sales?—-A. In our opinion, based on observation made in our area under 
present rules and regulations, the answer is “No.” If, on the other hand, certain 
rules and regulations and methods of procedure were changed, amended, or modi- 
fied so as to permit others better qualified by reason of experience and familiarity 
with the type of work to be done to take over, particularly those not subject to 
any pressure, either politically or by pressure groups, then the funds required 
could and would, in our opinion, be spent to better advantage in the interests of 
all concerned. 

The city of Powers and the reasons why its residents are so interested in the 
work of and the conclusions drawn by the Joint House-Senate Committee on 
Federal Timber, whose final recommendations may well mean life or death for 
this community: 

1. Powers is 100 percent dependent on timber. Its residents are timber minded ; 
timber is their life. The entire economy of this community is built around tim- 
ber, and has been for many years. 

2. At one time in the days of the old Smith Powers Lumber Co., Powers was a 
thriving community of some 5,000 people. It was a beehive of activity situated 
in the heart of the timber on a railroad, and timber flowed in an endless stream 
from this area. A large percentage of the benefits of the harvesting of this 
timber accrued to the residents of Powers. Not so today. Came changes of 
ownership from that which was locally interested in the welfare of the commu- 
nity to absentee ownership, absentee ownership of the type that according to 
past and present performance appears to give little consideration to the welfare 
of Powers, its local merchants, and its residents. While local management may 
be, and very possibly is, sympathetic to the problems of this community, never- 
theless the overall policies are determined by absentee ownership and must of 
necessity be carried out in accordance with directions. 

Timber from large private holdings still streams from this area by rail at an 
estimated average rate of 250 to 300 million board-feet per day to be manu- 
factured into plywood and lumber in Coquille and Coos Bay, but little if any 
of the benefit of the harvesting of this timber accrues to Powers. Other timber 
which a few scatetered operators have been able to secure from the limited 
offering of Federal timber put up for sale in this area from time to time is about 
all that keeps Powers alive at present. And such a condition is all so unneces- 
sary, so unjustified, and if we may be pardoned for saying so, so stupid in the 
light of the billions of board-feet of other than privately owned timber standing 
at our doopstep which must and will be harvested under the Sustained Yield 
Act and which, if the marketing area policy is fairly and honestly administered 
in accordance with what we believe was the original intent of Congress, could and 
would to a great extent be processed in the Powers area. 

3. Powers today has a population of approximately 1,000 persons, not including 
the greater Powers area; possibly 1,500 is more nearly correct. Trade is dull, 
business is poor, work is slack insofar as the majority of the residents are con- 
cerned, and many loggers have moved and others are being forced to move their 
base of operations from Powers to other localities where timber may be had. 
Such moves, of course, tend to play havoc with the economy of the community. 
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Mills in this vicinity need logs, and timber should be made available so tha 
their requirements can be met. The timber is at hand—why, we ask, is it not 
made available and made available in a manner and at a price which will permit: 
its acquisition by the small- and medium-sized operator as well as by his more 
wealthy and influential neighbor who in many instances already has tremendous 
timber resources of his own or under his control? We have no communistic or 
socialistic ideas, nor do we advocate any such principles. We do believe in fair 
play in every sense of the word, and we don’t like to be squeezed by anybody 
in any Manner whatsoever. The squeeze play in baseball is well known: the 
squeeze in business, aided and abetted by tardy or lax governmental agencies, 
their officials or key personnel, wittingly or unwittingly, takes another form when 
put into effect, but the results are the same—somebody profits at the expense of 
somebody else, only in baseball it’s all for fun. 

4. In one sense Powers today, with the exception of the depression years in 
the early 1930's, is at its lowest ebb. In another sense Powers can and may 
be on the threshold of the greatest boom it has ever known, a boom which wil! 
build and stabilize the economy of this area for many years to come. Timber 
is the answer. The intelligent marketing of nationally owned timber in this 
area under a fair and well administered program under the Sustained Yield 
Act—together with corrective legislation designed to eliminate right-of-way 
problems, the proper building of and payment for access roads, and the avail- 
ability of timber to the small- and medium-sized operator at fair prices as well 
as to the large operator—is required. Man and nature will do the rest. Powers 
has the nucieus for expansion. It is strategically located in close proximity to 
the Coquille working circle and to the Rogue River working circle. It is a 
natural outiet for each of these working circles. It is on a railhead and within 
easy trucking distance of ocean shipping. Plant sites and power are available. 
Home and business building sites are available for new construction. Money is 
available for expansion in any direction. Industry is waiting at the door, ready 
to enter. Men and women alike are ready, willing, and able to work, and eager 
to work. The facilities of the area now adequate to take care of present needs 
are capable of rapid expansion as conditions dictate. 

5. Powers needs timber. Timber is the magic word in the language spoken 
in the Powers area. Are we as residents of this area asking for anything which 
is not rightfully ours to ask for—and to have? We think not. Under the Sus- 
tained Yield Act there is no allowable cut in the two working circles for which 
we are a main outlet of 38 thousand and 54 thousand. This cut is not now being 
realized by over 50 percent. Why? Because the timber is not put up for sale. 
Why? This is the last $64 question. We believe that this timber should be 
put up for sale and put up immediately in accordance with the requirements of 
the law. We need this timber to survive and believe we have the right to ask 
for it. 


S-plans, timber management, Siskiyou National Forest 
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(The map referred to is filed with the committee. ) . 
Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Flegel, Mr. Amacher, and Mr. Miller 
of the O. and C. Advisory Board. 
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STATEMENTS OF AL FLEGEL, JOHN P. AMACHER, AND GENE 
MILLER, ADVISORY BOARD MEMBERS, ROSEBURG FOREST DIS- 
TRICT OF BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Fiecei. Gentlemen, I am Al Flegel. I am a member of the 
Bureau of Land Management Advisory Board in Roseburg. We 
have three of us here today because we are endeavoring to emphasize 
the fact that the Advisory Board is comprised of a group of individ- 
uals representing different walks of life. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you identify the other members? 

Mr. Fiecex. Yes. I am representing business in Roseburg on the 
Board. To my left is John Amacher, who is a State representative 
here in our county and is representing the recreational facilities of 
this county on the Board as well as a business, and on my right is a 
representative of labor, Gene Miller. er 

We have prepared a brief to the committee and Mr. Amacher has 
been designated by the Roseburg Chamber of Commerce as their rep- 
resentative and they are in full accord with what we are presenting 
here as the information to be given you by the Advisory Board. 

The Advisory Board of the Roseburg Forest District of the Bureau 
of Land Management presents for the consideration of the committee 
the following statement of conditions as the Board finds them within 
the district. The Advisory Board also presents its recommendations 
for improvement of these conditions. The Advisory Board is sup- 
ported in its recommendations by the forestry committee of the Rose- 
burg Chamber of Commerce and a letter to that effect is also submitted 
with this statement. Our recommendations will follow. 

I am going to read the portion of the brief concerning the inven- 
tory and allowable cut. Mr. Miller will speak concerning access roads, 
and Mr. Amacher will speak concerning rehabilitation and conclude 
our presentation to your. 

From our brief 1 would like to read the following information to 
you. 

The allowable cut on a sustained yield basis for the Roseburg Forest 
District was fixed by secretarial order in 1946 as follows: 

Douglas master unit, 77 million board-feet. 

South Umpqua master unit, 25.5 million board-feet or a total for the 
district of 102.5 million board-feet. The figure was arrived at by 
using as a base the best information available at the time. 

The allowable cut of the Douglas master unit has recently been read- 
justed by Secretarial order to 89.4 million board-feet. The allowable 
cut of the South Umpqua master unit is unchanged at 25.5 million 
board-feet. The new total for the district is 114.9 million board-feet. 
This is an increase of 12.4 million board-feet per year in allowable cut 
or approximately 12 percent. , 

The increase in the allowable cut of the Douglas master unit was 
made possible by a new inventory of the forest resources of a number 
of the administrative units within the master unit. The new inventory 
made by the most modern methods and reflecting today’s standards 
of utilization gives a more accurate estimate of the unit resources than 
was available in the past. 

In those instances in which a new inventory has been completed there 
has been an increase in allowable cut. This indicates that each of the 
individual units may see an increase of greater or lesser amount when 
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the project is completed. There is no shortcut to the inventory pro- 
cedure. The process, though statistically accurate, has been pared to 
the bone in terms of man-days. Since a definite answer as to increase 
cannot be forecast, it is essential that the procedure be completed in 
its entirety. Any attempt at increases based on a percentage as indi- 
cated by completed projects may endanger our stands by irreparable 
overcutting. 

The only safe way to take advantage of a possible increase in allow- 
able cut at the earliest date is to speed up the inventory program. 

As to the size of the job to be done: Of a total district acreage of 
414,000 acres: 

Work has been completed on 2 areas having a combined acreage of 
56,000 acres. Field work on 112,000 acres comprising portions of 6 
other areas has been completed. This leaves a total of 246,000 acres 
to be inventoried, It is conservatively estimated that 12.5 man-years 
will be required to complete the program. The district has only two 
men which can be assigned to the job, The work can’t be speeded up 
without additional manpower. 

Now Mr. Miller on access roads. 

Mr. Mirier. Access roads are vital to the proper management of 
timber, regardless of ownership. The Roseburg Forest District is 
presently operating on the face of the timber supply because it is 
the only timber currently available. When this supply is exhausted 
it will be mandatory for the Government to have access to its timber 
in the wilder and more remote areas, in order to place it on the market 
to help sustain the economy of the communities in this district. 

Timber presently inaccessible totals approximately 3,325,478,000 
board-feet valued at $66,509,560 at a conservative $20 per thousand 
stumpage value. Based on the past 11 months’ sale of timber by the 
Roseburg district office of the Bureau of Land Management where 
stumpage value for Douglas fir averaged $39.81 per thousand this 
figure would be in the vicinity of $130 million. 

This district is eneountering numerous major and many minor 
problems due to the intermingled ownership of O. and C. and private 
lands. The main problem is the 3 billion feet to which there is no 
access at present. Access and roads are needed over which this timber 
can be transported. If operations are continued it will result in an 
unsatisfactory management program, and in addition create large 
contiguous slash areas of highly flammable and dangerous fuels. 

There are two separate problems involved in this matter: 

1. Physical—the lack of roads into specific areas. 

2. Right of use problems: 

(a) Roads may be controlled by parties having no need to make 
application under the right-of-way regulations. 

(6) Roads controlled by people who have no desire or need to ne- 
gotiate. In this case it may be necessary to purchase the road. 

(c) Areas where access is controlled by completely disinterested 
parties in which the only means to obtain access is by purchase of the 
access route. 

The committee representing the Association of O. and C. counties is 
on record as stating: 


We believe that sustained yield forest management on O. and C. lands de- 
mands that the Bureau of Land Management should plan for future ownership 
of all trunk access roads serving the O. and C. lands and that negotiations should 
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pe earried on with this goal firmly in mind and, further, that such planning 
should look toward an effective measure of control of all roads for proper man- 
agement in the foreseeable future. 

Such a program, once completed, should result in an appreciable in- 
crease in the service offered to the public and a much more logical and 
proper use of district resources. 

Mr. Fixcer. Now, Mr. Amacher on rehabilitation. 

Mr. Amacuer. What I have to say is nothing critical of the Bureau 
of Land Management or the Forest Service. 1 think the two Bureaus 
have done a fine job with the meager moneys that are available to 
them for the purpose of reforestation and rehabilitation of the cut- 
over lands. 

Prior to 1952, the Roseburg District relied solely on natural regen- 
eration to restock cutover lands. However, natural regeneration has 
proven to be very slow and unpredictable as a means of reforestation. 

Restocking by natural regeneration is slow because of drought, seed 
destruction by rodents, competition for food and moisture by brush 
and vegetation, and a lack of seed due to infrequent seed years. ‘The 
last good seed year occurred in 1948. 

Studies and checks made on cutover lands show that these lands 
on the average are not restocking for at least 10 years after cutting. 
This is a conservative estimate. This 10-year lag in reproductive time 
indicates a 10 percent loss in a 100-year rotation. The allowable cut 
in the Roseburg district is 114.9 million board-feet per year. Ten 
percent of this is approximately 12 million board-feet. Twelve mil- 
lion board-feet at this year’s current stumpage price would equal half 
a million dollars. The cost of artificial regeneration on this same 
cutover land would be between $30,000 and $90,000—$30,000 if seed- 
ing could be used on all land and $90,000 if planting was done. 

In view of the foregoing figures, good forest management demands 
that the forest be regenerated by artificial means immediately after 
cutting. Besides the monetary loss of salable forest products, we 
must consider the lost industry potential and the detrimental effects 
upon recreation, scenic beauty, fish and wildlife and so forth. 

In addition to the problem of regeneration of lands currently cut- 
over there are 10,000 to 12,000 acres of nonforested lands which have 
not restocked in a reasonable length of time. There is an additional 
15,000 to 20,000 acres with a very low percentage of stocking. 

The cost of regenerating a forest on these nonrestocked lands and 
building the partialy stocked areas to full productivity will be more 
expensive than if done immediately after logging. As stated by Mr. 
Hayes of the Siskiyou Cascade research center of the United States 
Forest Service— 

The single most important thing forest managers can do to make reproduction 
of a forest successful is to reforest cutover areas promptly. Each succeeding 
year increases the difficulties that must be overcome to successfully restock a 
cutover area. 

Limitation of funds has restricted district planting to the following 
amounts: In 1952-53, 132 acres; in 1953-54, 506 acres; 1954-55, 902 
acres. 

During the season of 1955-56 approximately 900 acres will be 
planted. Around 3,000 or more acres are cut each year in timber-sale 
contracts. As can be seen from the above only a small part of the lands 
being cut over each year are receiving needed planting or seeding. 
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Each year’s current cut of 3,000 acres or more should be reforested 
immediately after harvesting. The large backlog of nonforest lands 
of 10,000 to 12,000 acres and the partially stocked land of 15,000 to 
20,000 acres should be brought back into production through re- 
forestation as rapidly as possible. 

The economy of Douglas County is largely dependent upon timber 
as a source of raw material. It becomes daily more evident that the 
timber resources of the area are inadequate to sustain the present in- 
dustry. The members of the board are deeply concerned with the de- 
creasing timber supply and the effects upon the economy of the area. 
The members of the advisory board of the Roseburg Forest District 
urge the committee to give consideration to the needs of the Bureau of 
Land Management for increased funds for access roads, for rehabilita- 
tion to speed up the forest inventory program. 

Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Copurn. Mr. Flegel, do you have any access problems in your 
area that the board has given attention to recently ? ? 

Mr. Fixce.. We discussed at our last meeting and passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that action can be taken by “the Bureau of Land 
Management or the Government, whichever would be the proper 
designation, for the acquisition of the Rock Creek road for the purpose 
of making available a greater amount of timber under the allowable 
cut in that area. 

Mr. Copurn. Is that your only immediate problem as to access at the 
moment ? 

Mr. Fixcau. The general access is always a problem, but that is the 
only thing that we wantactionon. I think Mr. Amacher ata previous 
meeting that I was not in attendance had a problem. 

Mr. Amacuer. There were other roads also mentioned and the 
board, as such, went on record and passed a resolution to urge wherever 
possible to have long-range agreements, 30 years or more, , if it is not 
possible to buy those roads, so that it would be open to everybody. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. Lanican. As I understand it in the Rock Creek area the road 
is already in; is that right? 

Mr. Fixecex. The trunk access road is in; yes. 

Mr. Lanican. And that was built by the four companies that we 
had some discussion about earlier today ¢ 

Mr. Fiecer. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. Would not the needs of the Government be served 
nearly as well by getting a reciprocal right-of-way on the trunk road 
as by buying it outright and paying for it ? a 

Mr. Frecet. On a  long- term agreement possibly so. The fact that 
the BLM has not been able to get such an agreement, although they 
evidently have tried for a number of vears, and the fact that this is 
one of the finest stands of timber and very desirable by many opera- 
tors, brought the matter to a point to get ‘this thing straightened out 
once and for all by the acquisition of the road. 

Mr. Lanican. If the Government stopped trespass over the portions 
of the road that it owns, do you think it would help in getting a long- 
term agreement ? 

Mr. Fixcex. That I cannot answer. I think that it sounds reason- 
able that it would. 
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Mr. Lanican. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator? 

Senator Neusercer. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fixcex. I have one more thing I would like to bring up while 
we are here, if you do not mind. 

Representative Cuuporr. Surely. 

Mr. Fixecei. The advisory board—and as you know we have labor, 
we have business, we have farmers, we have foresters, practically every 
walk of life, big operators and small operators—has gone on record 
unanimously, this advisory board consisting of 11 men, as being 100 
percent in favor of the continuation of the marketing areas as they 
now exist in this area, and I thought as long as the marketing area 
probably has come up we would like to have that on record, and it is a 
little bit ambiguous in our brief that has been filed. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. Your chamber of commerce 
letter will be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

ROSEBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Roseburg, Oreg., November 15, 1955. 
Joint UNITED STATES SENATE AND House COMMITTEE 
ON FEDERAL TIMBER SALES POLICY, 
Hotel Umpqua, Roseburg, Oreg. 

DeAr Sirs: This will serve to inform you that the Roseburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, after careful consideration, has approved the recommendations of the 
Douglas County Advisory Board to the Bureau of Land Management with refer- 
ence to timber as a resource in this county. 

Please consider this letter as an authorization for Mr. John P. Amacher to 
represent the Roseburg Chamber of Commerce at the hearing on Federal timber 
sales policies scheduled for Roseburg, Oreg., November 17, 1955. 

Yours very truly, 
HaRoLpD J. HICKERSON, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Representative Cuuporr. I have 2 statements from 2 witnesses who 
could not come here and we are offering those in the record. 
(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


CoQuILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Coquille, Oreg., November 10, 1955. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT FUNCTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, UNITED STATES SENATE. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND RESOURCES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Be it resolved, That the Coquille Chamber of Commerce, Coquille, Oreg., hereby 
opposes any deviation or elimination of the existing boundaries of the South 
Coast marketing area applicable to timber in the lower Umpqua area, the Smith 
River drainage area, and the surrounding territory ; be it further 

Resolwed, That public hearings be held at a location convenient to that area 
involved, in order that all aspects of the question at issue may be heard. 

CoQuILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE INDUSTRIES COMMITTEE, 
DonaLp H. Farr, Chairman. 


GLipE, Orec., November 10, 1955. 
Mr. W. H. Cosurn, 
Counsel, Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: I will be unable to attend the hearing to be held in Roseburg, No- 
vember 17. However, I would appreciate it if the attached statement were made 
part of the permanent record of the Joint Committee on Federal Timber. The 
waste of a valuable resource can easily be remedied if a thoughtful, well planned, 
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salvage program were undertaken on Federal lands, therefore, I’ve availed my- 
self of this opportunity to express my views. 
Yours truly, 
Luioyp A. GILBERT. 

Each fall the skies of western Oregon are darkened by a black pall of smoke 
as the lumber industry goes through the annual ritual of slash burning. This is 
considered necessary to dispose of the debris left after logging. It clears the 
ground for the seedfall that will start a new crop and removes a fire hazard 
from the forest that remains. State law requires that this be done and it is 
done on thousands of acres every year. 

The same fires that consume the tops and limbs left after logging, destroy 
millions of board feet of logs that could be salvaged and used by operations such 
as mine. It is particularly distressing to see this happen on Federal lands where 
one would expect to see the very closest utilization practiced. 

Each year the Federal agencies supervise the slash burning on the lands 
they manage. Their foresters are well aware of the values being destroyed, 
but the pressure of other duties and the necessity of complying with State law 
has apparently inhibited them from building up an active salvage program in 
advance of slash burning. It wouldn’t be difficult to defer burning for a year on 
many units to give a salvage logger an opportunity to remove useful material. 
There are many loggers and mill operators both willing and able to undertake 
salvage operations on Federal land. Why then, should this annual waste go on? 
Many small mills can utilize very efficiently, logs the larger mills with heavy 
administrative overhead could not afford to haul to their mills. It seems to me 
that some system could be worked out to give the small logger an opportunity to 
salvage this material before the slash is burned. 

If it takes additional personnel to prepare and supervise such sales, why not 
put these men on the payroll? Their salaries will be more than repaid by the 
proceeds that accrue in many ways to the Treasury from the sale of this material. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. Rogers here? Mr. James Rogers? 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Chairman, if we are about ready to ad- 
journ, I would just like to express on behalf of the committee the ap- 
preciation of the committee and its staff to the people who have come 
here today. I think that the interest shown by the members of the com- 
mittee is sufficient demonstration in itself of the importance of this 
problem, and the fact that so many people, a great many of whom have 
come a long way, have indicated the interest of the community of Rose- 
burg and the surrounding area in this problem. 

In my mind the most significant sentence we heard was submitted 
to us, Mr. Chairman, by the gentleman from Powers when he described 
what had happened in Powers because of the lack of timber, saying: 

Trade is dull, business is poor, work is slack, insofar as the majority of the 
residents are concerned, and many loggers have moved and others are being 
forced to move their base of operations from Powers to other localities where 
timber may be had. 

It seems to me that the duty and the purpose of this committee, 
this joint committee, is to try to prevent this taking place in other 
communities in our State and in this region, such a description as was 
told of Powers, and of trying somehow to work out a solution so 
that what has taken place in Powers may somehow be corrected. I 
know that you, coming from Philadelphia, from afar, Mr. Chairman, 
are deeply concerned with this question, and in the time that I have 
been traveling around the State of Oregon in the past 3 months in a 
number of distressed communities which are concerned about the 
future of their employment and their economy because of just such 
alarms as they have had about what has happened in the community 
of Powers as described here today by Mr. Wemple, who represented 
the Powers Chamber of Commerce. I hope that somehow this com- 
mittee, with the assistance of the people here today, can bring out 
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a report and recommendation which will stabilize conditions for this 
vital lumber industry and this timber supply in our State and in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

I realize there is nothing magic about a committee coming, but every 
so often it is important that the rules and regulations and the laws 
that govern something such as our Federal timber supply be reviewed 
by the C ongress, which is the policymaking arm of the United States 
Gover nment, and on behalf of the people of Oregon, Mr. Chairman, I, 
as a Senator from Oregon, want to thank you for coming so far from 
Philadelphia, and taking this interest, and giving up your Thanks- 
giving period to be here and study this question. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Senator Neuberger. I just 
want to say that I fully appreciate the wonderful cooperation we have 
had from the people in the Roseburg area who came so far to give 
us the facts that we will need in getting our report to the Congress 
and the recommendations that we will make to the Congress to the 
various Departments that have administrative control over the timber 
policy. 

I also want to thank the city of Roseburg and the chamber of com- 
merce for the fine hospitality that the committee received. We en- 
joyed being here. 

We are going to go on tomorrow at Eugene, Oreg., in the Dad’s 
Room of the Students Union at Oregon Univ ersity, at 9:30 tomorrow 
morning. 

The meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 9:30 


a.m., Friday, November 18, 1955, Eugene, Oreg.) 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1955 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OversiGHT FUNCTION 
OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS; 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusiic WorkKS AND RESOURCES, 
OF THE House ComMITTErE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Eugene, Oreg. 
The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, at 9:30 a. m., in the 
Dads’ Room, Student Union, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg., 
Hon. Earl Chudoff (chairman of the House subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senator Richard L. Neuberger, Oregon (acting chairman 
of Senate subcommittee). 
Present: Representatives Earl Chudoff, Pennsylvania; and Clare 
E. Hoffman, Michigan. 
Also pr esent : Representative Harris Ellsworth, Oregon. 
Also present: William H. Coburn, chief counsel (Senate subcom- 
mittee). 
Also present: Arthur Perlman, staff director; James A. Lanigan, 


counsel; Robert E. Wolf, consultant; and Helen M. Boyer, minority 
staff member ( House subcommittee). 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittees will be in order. 

The first witness is Mr. D. T. Bayly. He is in the room? 


STATEMENT OF D. T. BAYLY, ATTORNEY AT LAW, EUGENE, OREG. 


Mr. Bayty. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Bayly, would you identify yourself 
for the record, please ? 

33 Barty. Iam Day T. Bayly, and I ama lawyer in Eugene, Oreg 

I do have some lumber and sawmill pir see as clients, but at 
present I am just speaking as a citizen. I don’t know just w hat your 
procedure is. Do you want me to take on from there? 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes. 

Representative Cruporr. You may read it, if you will. 

Mr. Bayxy. All right. I have entitled it “Oregon Should Have 
Timber Heritage.” 

Most Oregonians are willing to commend the individual persons in 
the O. & C. and National Forest Service. Most of those individuals 
are diligent, conscientious, intelligent and courteous. 

And under their policies Oregon has prospered, but timber and 
timber products constitute our biggest industry and furnish about 85 
percent of our nonfarm employment. This means that timber is the 
basis of our welfare in Oregon. 
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When you consider that about 70 percent of Oregon timber is fed- 
erally owned, you will realize that Oregon is in a sense a captive State, 
because our timber policies are federally determined. 

And our top National Forest Service men are usually sent from 
elsewhere with no previous Oregon experience. 

Oregon is being treated as a colony with no promise of future eco- 
nomic autonomy. We are put on a sustained yield basis in which the 
greater part of our productive land must regrow timber, mostly for 
other States. 

There is no program of selling 160 acre tracts to Oregonians for 
them to engage in tree farming combines with other farming, or com- 
bined with jobs. 

Federal officials remind us of the 75 percent Oregon counties get 
from the O. and C. and of the 25 percent of the gross national forest 
receipts the Oregon counties receive for schools and roads in lieu of 
taxes. 

I would like to know why 75 percent of the national forest receipts 
go tothe Federal Government. The Federal Government never bought 
the Oregon forest lands, yet each year the Federal Government takes 
a large profit out of Oregon’s only big natural resource. 

Oregon is the only State from which the Federal Government takes 
the lion’s share of its basic resource. 

I think that now is the time for a careful plan to be made for turn- 
ing the profit and management of Oregon’s timberland over to the 
State of Oregon or its people. Oregon is not a colony, nor is it a 
Territory. 

Oregon is a sister State which has an experienced forestry depart- 
ment. We can manage our timberlands as well, or better, than the 
Federal Government, and I believe the true intent of the United 
States Constitution and Americanism is that no State should have its 
basic resource controlled by the Federal Government. 

Recently the Federal Government turned the oil-rich tidelands over 
to the respective States. Oregon should be given her timber heritage, 
and the Federal Government should return in cash all net from the 
timber money taken from Oregon and used in other States, or used 
for national purposes. 

I would like to just make a short statement in addition, and that is 
that it certainly is fine of you people to come here, and it is fine of you 
to consult us as to how our natural resources should be handled. 

That is a better way than in the past. We haven’t had much con- 
sultation individually or locally. We have had to go to Washington, 
which is a long way, a lot further than our own legislature, but I think 
it would be even better managed if our people could go to our own 
individual State senators and talk over our timber problems, our 
access roads, and so forth. 

I believe we are closer to the problem and would give it much better 
management, so, in effect, I just wanted a few minutes to sort of point 
out that I believe that it is the wrong approach for handling Oregon’s 
economy. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan! 

Mr. Laniean. Yes. 

I note you state, I believe, that you object to the timber in Oregon 
being put on a sustained yield basis by the Federal Government. _ 

Do you feel that the timber should not be on a sustained yield basis? 
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Mr. Barty. No, it is the “put” part that I object to. I believe that 
we should not be pushed around by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Lanican. You do not want somebody else to put you on a sus- 
tained yield basis ? 

Mr. Bayty. 1 go along with the sustained yield plan, but I think we 
can figure that out, how it should be manipulated. 

There could be periods wherein there could be allowable extra cut, 
and so forth, and I think those are problems which are such that you 
cannot learn in a few days here in the Northwest, and if you do learn 
it, you would have a hard time conveying it to some 600 Senators and 
Representatives in Washington, who are attempting to determine our 
problems. 

Mr. Laniean. I think we all would concede that at best we are just 
beginning to learn a little about the problem. 

You seem to advocate selling the timberlands on a 160 acre basis. 
Do you think that if all timberlands were broken up into 160 acre par- 
cels under different ownership, it would be practical to maintain them 
on a sustained yield basis without some law requiring that to be done? 

Mr. Bayty. I think our State could arrange what is necessary. 

What I have in mind is that, for instance, the 200.5 million acres of 
O & C land by chance happened to get into Federal control because 
back in some 1880 or, really, the land grant was in 1868, they tied up 
every other section in Oregon for the building of the railroad, and 
some of that was sold, but largely that is not being sold. That 1 is not 
a scientific analysis of handling of Oregon’s resources. 

A bit of that should be turned over to private management, not all 
of it. 

There are certain lands that should be kept certainly in perhaps some 
controlled forest areas, but certainly since 1868 or even 1808 there 
should be a restudy and a reclassification of the Oregon timberlands, 
et the O ‘& C lands, and a large part of them could be better 

andled by private owners who would give industrial attention. 

We do not turn our farming over to the Federal Government like 
Russia does in collective farms. Why should we have our timber al- 
ways handled in a collective farm ? 

Mr. Laniean. I note that you refer to the history. Am I right in 
my recollection that Oregon was part of the land that the United 
States claimed it acquired in the Louisiana Purchase ? 

Mr. Bayty. That Louisiana Purchase certainly included the likeli- 
hood that it would be Oregon. However, there was still some deter- 
mination as to the Oregon Territory even after that. 

Mr. Lanican. Afterward they had to argue it out with England, 
too. 

Mr. Barty. That is correct. 

Mr. Lanican. However, the claim originated from the Louisiana 
Purchase; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Barty. Yes, but I don’t think that that was an individual pur- 
chase of the timberland. That was merely the purchase of the vast 
area for expansion in the national historic way and I think it is the 
ordinance of 1787 that determined how they would expand into what 
they then called the Northwest Territory on the other side of the 
Appalachians, and they determined because of the sparse settlement 
out there and because of the lack of experience of the few people there 
in controlling such things as land, that the Federal Government could 
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best handle the lands in the nature of a trust for the people in that 
area, and they determined then and thereafter that the land should 
be given out in tracts to people to develop instead of being kept in one 
big area for the Federal Government to run. 

Mr. Laniean. Do you think that the Northwest Territory was 

reated as a trust for the people in the area, or as a trust for the people 
of the United States and of the colonies which gave up title to the 
Northwest Territory to the Federal Government so that all of the 
people at that time could benefit and make use of the Northwest 
Territory, because there weren’t any people in the area at that par- 
ticular time, were there ? 

Mr. Bayty. There were some people there, but I would like to point 
out that the historic handling was certainly as a trust for the people 
and the historic handling was giving out to 160 acres to the people for 
very little to develop it for their benefit, and Oregon is the only State 
that has its only big resource still controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

They recognize it in the O. & C. by the 75 percent, but in the Na- 
tional Forest they still take from us. 

I think last year from the National Forest they took some $18 
million from the people of Oregon. 

Perhaps some million was from Lane County. No, that would be 3 
million, because they gave to Lane County 1 million, so they took 
$3 million from Lane County. 

Part of it was spent in timber management locally, but the big part 
of it went somewhere else. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn? 

Mr. Cozurn. Mr. Bayly, suppose Congress went along with your 
suggestion and turned these Feder ‘al timberlands over to the State of 
Oregon right now. What agencies in the State of Oregon would you 
suggest immediately assume jurisdiction over this valuable timber re- 
source ¢ 

Mr. Bayty. Oregon now has a very nicely organized and ex- 
perienced forestry department managing some seven hundred thou- 
sand acres and doing a very fine job, and an understanding job, be- 
cause they are local people with local ideas, and they are easier to 
reach and easier to impress. 

Mr. Cosurn. Could they handle with their present personnel and 
their present apparatus an additional 2,500,000 acres of Federal land? 

Mr. Bayty. I am talking really about 16 million acres of Federal 
land, because there are 14 million, as I underst: ind, in the National 
Forest and two hundred and a half million in the O. and C. I would 

say it would take some time to arrange it, but they could hire the same 
employ ees working for the Federal Government. Most of them would 
be glad to turn over and they could carry on with a much more un- 
derstanding attitude. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would that not have to be authorized by the legis- 
lature? 

Mr. Barty. I think the legislature would gladly go along. They 
passed resolution No. 6 about "1950 in which they asked that the O and 
C lands be turned over to the State of Oregon and nothing was done 
about it. 

Mr. Cosurn. Has the Governor expressed any opinion on this? 

Mr. Barty. No, not that I know of. 
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Mr. Cozurn. Has the State forester expressed any opinion on this? 

Mr. Barty. Not that I know of. 

Representative Cuupnorr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Representative Horrman. I think it is your position that the timber 
by right belongs to the people of Oregon ? 

“Mr. Barty. That is correct, yes. 

Representative Horrman. How do you figure that out? They never 
did own it in the beginning. How did they get it? 

Mr. Barty. The Federal Government has always carried forward 
the policy of turning lands over to the people and not retaining 

Representative Horrman. I want to know where you got your title. 

Mr. Bayty. Natural heritage. 

Representative Horrman. You weren’t here at all. The public land 
belonged to the colonies or to the Indians. It belonged to the Federal 
Government, did it not, when they took it over ? 

For instance, the present generation never paid a nickel for this 
timber, did they ? 

Mr. Barty. Did the Federal Government ? 

Representative Horrman. I asked you a question. 

Mr. Barty. We did not pay for it, no. 

Representative Horrman. How do you claim it? 

Mr. Bayty. The resources of the area by time honored practice. 

Representative Horrman. And you moved in here? 

Mr. Barty. That is correct, 

Representative Horrman. And you knew the terms when you 
moved in? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes. 

tepresentative Horrman. And you knew the timber belonged to 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. What would you do with it if you had it? 
Would you divide it up in parcels and sell it to individuals ? 

Mr. Barty. Certain parts of it should be reclassified and turned 
over to the people. 

Representative Horrman. Under State supervision ? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. That is to say, if I wanted some of it I 
would go to the State and bid for it and get title ? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And then would you say that I could do 
as I wanted to with that land, with that timber ? 

Mr. Barty. The State would arrange its program and with a better 
understanding of what was being done. 

Representative Horrman. You mean they would do a better job all 
the way around ? 

Mr. Barty. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Of course you know why we have this 
O. and C. land; do you not ? 

Mr. Bayty. I certainly do. 

Representative Horrman. And that that is the same policy that the 
Federal Government followed all through its history with reference 
to the construction of railroads into the West ¢ 

Mr. Bayty. Yes. 
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Representative Horrman. Would you have done any differently at 
that time? 

Mr. Bayty. That is very fine. They have done a very good job and 
I say we have prospered now. 

Representative Horrman. In order to get a railroad to an area 
where there were but few people and where people thought they 
wanted to go, you would have followed the same policy the Federal 
Government did ¢ 

Mr. Barty. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And after the O. and C. people got the 
land they couldn’t comply with the terms of the grant and the land 
went back; did it not? 

Mr. Bayxy. Yes; it was taken back, yes; bought back, however. 
They paid two and a half an acre for all of it. 

Representative Horrman. Who paid it? 

Mr. Bayty. The timber resources paid every cent of that. 

Representative Horrman. But the Federal Government owned it? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And so it sold off timber, and with the 
money it got for what it owned and sold, it paid ? 

Mr. Baytuy. Yes; the timber paid for it, so the Federal Govern- 
ment put no money in it. 

Representative Horrman. If you owned sheep and sold them, you 
would figure—you see what I am getting at? 

Mr. Barty. Yes. You andI disagree. Our natural resources in all 
other States—Kansas wheatlands are turned over to the people—are 
turned over to the people, but in Oregon we are managed from a 
distance like a colony. 

You come out here in a few days and learn a great deal. 

Representative Horrman. Do you not manage your own property, 
or try to, at least ? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. That is all the Federal Government is 
doing; is it not? The Federal Government owns it, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is managing it, and because of that management Oregon is 
built up, or because of the value of the natural resources and the way 
it has been used under Federal management. Your community has 
built up; has it not? 

Mr. Bayty. Certainly we built up. 

Representative Horrman. And now you want the capital turned 
over to the people here ? 

Mr. Barty. Certainly. Itisin other States. 

Representative Horrman. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Bayly, what makes you think that the 
State government would do a better job of managing this timber than 
the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Barty. Chiefly because the State government is made up of 
people locally that we can get to and we can talk to and explain 
things to, and they will understand. 

We aren’t put to a long trip to Washington to people who have a 
pretty good idea, but not as clear an idea as to how things are run. It 
would be much easier for us to. determine our local affairs. 
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Senator Neuprraer. Do you have to make a long trip to talk to 
the Forest Service or BLM officials ? 

Mr. Barty. Their rules and regulations are made chiefly in Wash- 
ington and they abide by them very closely. 

Senator Neusercer. Have you studied the history of the Oregon 
school lands which were turned over to the State by the Federal 
Government at the time of statehood ? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes, and they are different from Washington. 

Senator Neupercer. Is there anything in the history of those school 
lands as managed by the State of Oregon which make you think the 
State of Oregon could do an effective, capable, or even honest job in 
handling these Federal timberlands ? 

Mr. Bayiy. That wasn’t good. I'll grant that wasn’t good. Some 
of the States make mistakes and if we do, that is our own mistake, and 
that is the way we learn and we generally are doing a good job here 
in Oregon. 

Senator Nrevpercer. You would put the remaining Federal timber- 
lands in this State at the mercy of the same State government that 
looted, exploited, and stole the school lands; and I use those words ad- 
visedly and I want them in the record. 

The history of our State will support those words, even stronger. 

Mr. Bayty. Oregon is capable, F think, now, certainly, of handling 
its natural resources ; yes. 

Senator Neusercer. What do you think would have happened if 
instead of setting aside the national forest in 1905, Theodore Roose- 
velt and Gifford Pinchot turned over those forests to the management 
of the same State government that handle the school lands. Do you 
think there would be a single watershed, recreational area, wildlife 
area, or scenic area left in this State today ? 

Mr. Bayty. Oh, yes; I think it sont be very well managed. 

Senator Nevusercer. What makes you think those lands would be 
managed differently than the school lands were managed ? 

Mr. Barty. There is a long period of learning in between and then 
we have the school land example to observe from and I certainly be- 
lieve that our people are capable, as capable as people from any other 
State. 

Senator Neusercer. Our people are capable, and I wonder if the 
government is capable in the State government. 

Mr. Bayty. Certainly, we are capable of electing qualified officials. 

Senator Neupercer. What happened to the school lands, then? 

Mr. Bayty. I’m not sure that that was too bad. They are gone, I 
grant; but the purpose of giving of the school lands was to give them 
out again for development of the area and I do not know whether the 
timber was butchered from those lands. 

It may have been better that they got some money from the land 
and got that in private management. That is the state of our Amer- 
ican government, turning the land over to the people to manage. 

Mr. Weyerhaeuser is doing a good job with their land and several 
big companies here are, and there are lots of small farmers doing a 
very close, careful job of managing timber farms. 

Senator Nevsercer. Let’s stay on the issue now. You said they got 
some money from the school lands. Do you know how much the State 
got for the school lands that were given to them by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to support the public schools of this State? 
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Mr. Bayty. Quite likely it was as much as a dollar and a quarter an 
acre that the Federal Government usually charged settler for taking 
over the lands. 

Senator Nrusercer. Do you know how recently the State was sell- 
ing school lands for $3.16 an acre, on which stood very closely grow- 
ing virgin fir and pine? 

Mr. Bayty. No, but I would like to know. 

Senator Neunercer. They were selling it quite lately, indeed, as late 
as into this century, and the aver ae price at which the legislature sold 
the bulk of the school lands was $3.16 an acre. 

Do you know that the original school lands—I am just going by 
memory now, and I don’t want to say that I am stating it exactly to 
the acre—the original school lands were around 4 300,000 acres and I 
think they are now down to around 750,000 acres, and a great portion 
of that in sage brush. 

The reason I ask these questions is this: This has been an issue that 
has been raised many, many times in this State, and I was involved in 
it as a member of the legislature and now I am concerned in it as a 
Member of Congress. 

As a Member of Congress I feel responsible for watershed pro- 
tection. Most of the drinking water in this State comes off our na- 
tional forests. Nearly all the recreation in this State is national 
forests. 

Ninety percent of our tourist industry is based on forested areas, and 
our wildlife and our fisheries are dependent on forests, and when 
you come here and make a suggestion that we turn over our national 
forests to the same administrative agencies that handled the school 
land, I think that you ought to have some evidence of skillful manage- 
ment on the part of the State to support this suggestion. 

Mr. Barty. I think they are doing very well with their 100,000 
acres of land in the forestry department. I studied that. 

They conduct sales and management and they have fire protection 
crews and they do carry on loosely the protection of the 214 million 
acres of the O. and C. 

I think our State government has a very capable department of 
forestry. 

Senator Nreupercer. I think it has a good department of forestry, 
but is it not a question, Mr. Bayly, that after the horse is gone, they 
have locked the stable door ? 

Mr. Barty. No, I don’t think that it is too bad. I am proud of 
Oregon and I am proud of its record. 

I think we can do as good as any other State, and do better than the 
Federal Government in its own affairs. 

Senator Neugercer. I am proud of Oregon, too, just as proud as you 
are. I was born in Oregon, and I want Oregon to be a great State and 
continue to be a great State. 

Although I have many specific criticisms of relatively minor things, 
I think that our Federal foresters on the whole have done an out- 
oe job and are just as devoted to Oregon as you are and as I am. 

ait want to say that for the record. 
at is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Bayly, I just want to get some things 
straight in my mind. You know Tama hig city boy from Philadel- 
phia, and I do not understand these things easily, but I am learning. 
This is our fifth day out and every day I learn something new. 

As chairman of this committee, I have a duty to know what I am 
doing and I am just very happy that the good people of Oregon and 
California are getting me straight on some of these things. 

As I understand it, you object to the Federal Government owning 
what we call the National Forests in Oregon ? 

Mr. Bayty. That is correct. 

Representative Cuurorr. About how much would you say they are 
worth ? 

Mr. Bayuy. It can be easily determined by the appraisals that they 
have had and the value of timber. 

Representative Cuuporr. Give me a good round figure. 

Mr. Bayty. I have no good round figure. 

Representative Cuuporr. You would say it runs into billions, does 
it not ? 

Mr. Bayty. Yes. Yes, it does. 

Representative Cuuporr. And that is a lot of money ? 

Mr. Barty. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. What you want to do is you want the 
Federal Government to sell this to you, or give it to you, which? 

Mr. Bayty. Either one, but we should manage it. 

Representative Cuuporr. You want the Government to either sell it 
to you or give it to you ? 

Mr. Bayty. I think they should give it to us, but I would go for 
buying it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Anything you get for nothing is pretty 
cheap. Iagree with you. 

Mr. Bayty. It didn’t cost the Government anything. They didn’t 
pay for it, either. 

Representative Cuuporr. You mean they didn’t pay anything 
for it? 

Mr. Bayty. They paid $15 million for all the land west of th 
Mississippi, or something. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you agree if I go along and buy a lot 
in Philadelphia at Broad and ¢ ‘hestnut for $1,000 and 100 years late1 
it is worth $1 million, that I should not get the profit ? 

Mr. Barty. It wasn’t considered buying when they bought the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

Representative Cuuporr. This is all part of the Commonwealth 
In Pennsylvania we own every piece that the Federal Government 
owns and we think that whatever the Federal Government owns in 
Pennsylvania, you own a piece of it. This is a great nation in the 
United States of America and we do not like our little piece that we 
have to be given away. 

The people i in Pennsylvania did not like the tidelands proceedings. 
I voted against it because my people didn’t want it, and any Congress- 
man whose people wanted it voted for it. 

This is just like the tidelands. You want the Federal Government 
to give you the national forests ? 
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Mr. Bayty. That is right; yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Your reason for it is that you want some 
home rule of the lands in your State ? 

Mr. Barty. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is it not true that you have what they call 
O. & C. advisory committees ? 

Mr. Barty. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is something that I learned yester- 
day. The localities elect or appoint advisory committees and they 
come in and advise the National Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management on how to run these things. 

Mr. Bayty. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. And they run them in accordance with the 
wishes of the advisory committee if they possibly can ? 

Mr. Barty. If they can, yes. 

Representative Cuvuporr. So that you do have some contribution 
to the rule of the national forests ? 

Mr. Barty. Yes, I have attended those meetings. 

Representative Cuuporr. I understand that in Oregon, when the 
Government sells this timber and they get all this money for it, they 
give back to the counties a certain percentage of it, about 75 percent’ u 
: Mr. Bayty. Of the O. & C., yes, but only 25 percent of the national 

orests. 

Representative Cuuporr. But they do not take it all and put it in 
the Federal Treasury ? 

Mr. Barty. They have taken a lion’s share of the national forest, 

75 percent, and of course they are now, I think, getting some profit 
out of the O. and C., which I think is all wrong. 

Representative CuHuporr. You think that the Government ought to 
give you all these national forests ? 

Mr. Barty. Yes. Over half of our State is in Federal control. 
That isn’t true in Philadelphia. 

Representative Cuuporr. What is the State going to do with these 
national forests when they get them ? 

Mr. Barty. Just manage them. 

Representative Cuuporr. Just like the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Baruyr. Exactly. 

Representative Cuuporr. They are not going to sell them ? 

Mr. Barty. I think they should reclassify and sell certain areas. 
The oldtime 1905 classification is certainly not economic today. There 
has been a big change here. 

Representative Ptinnid I am just wondering whether a certain 
chosen few lumber operators might not get some of that timber from 
the State of Oregon. 

Mr. Barty. Weare capable of handling those things. 

Representative Cuuporr. I hope that you are, although I heard 
something about this great school land sca ndal which certainly shows 
that you can get men in government that do not worry about the 
people. 

Mr. Barty. I don’t think there was any great scandal. They sold 
them in order to build schools. They sold the resource to build schools. 

Representative Cuuporr. They sold them at a very, very cheap 
price ¢ 
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Mr. Bayuy. Land was selling very cheap in those days. Two dol- 
jars and fifty cents a half acre is what the Federal Government 
thought it was worth when they turned it over to the O. and C. 
people. 

Representative Cuuvorr. Is there a group in Oregon in favor of 
your theory of taking over the national forests ? 

Mr. Barry. No organized group. 

Representative Cuuporr. But you feel that that would be a wise 
thing to do? 

Mr. Barty. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Nreupercer. Inasmuch as the chairman brought up the 
school land situation again, have you studied the State of W: ashing- 
ton’s management of school lands? 

Mr. Bayty. I realize that they have kept it and, fortunately, on 
that basis they realize a lot more money from it. 

Senator Neunercrr. Although they started out with far less school 
lands—oh, about a half, maybe even less, than that of ours—they have 
at least five times as much revenue in their irreducible school fund 
as we have. Is that not approximately right ? 

Mr. Barty. That worked out very nicely and that was wise. 

Representative Cuuporr. I have no further questions. 

Representative Horrman. I have more. 

You said that the same situation exists in reference to tidelands as 
does to timberlands. Do you want to stand on that? 

Mr. Bayty. Well, I think it is very similar. 

Representative Horrman. The United States Government never did 
own tidelands off Texas, did it ? 

Mr. Barty. The Supreme Court held that they did until Congress 
a a vote on it. 

Representative Horrman. The Congress, the people’s representa- 
tives, very summarily and effectively said the other w ay. 

Mr. Barty. And they should now do that with our resources. 

Representative Horrman. The timberlands, however, were owned by 
the Federal Government. As Mr. Chudoff put it, he owns a piece 
of it, 1 own a piece of it. In the management he pays something. 
I don’t know how he would ever find the amount of it, it would be so 
small, and yet you want the Congress now to take away from all the 
people what they originally owned, now own, and give it to the people 
of Oregon ? 

Mr. Barty. All other States have gotten the bulk of their natural 
resources. 

Representative Horrman. Oh, no; the Federal Government never 
owned some of the States’ natural resources. They never owned a 
dollar’s worth of coal, or iron in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Bayty. They just didn’t hold it back at all. They gave it out 
to the people. 

Representative Horrman. Who gave it out to the people? 

Mr. Barry. The Federal Government through the homesteading. 

Mr. Bayty. Through the Homesteading Act. 

Representative C ‘HuvoFF. William Penn owned it under en a ietor- 
ship from the Crown and later it became one of the Colonies, and 
later became one of the 13 States. William Penn owned all of Penn- 
sylvania. The King gave it to him. 
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Representative Horrman. You made one other statement which | 
wonder if you want to stand on because it is susceptible of double 
meaning. 

You said that if the management was returned to the States it would 
be easier to get to the local people. You do not mean all the implica- 
tions that that might carry, do you? 

I just do not want any doubt on the record. What you meant was 
you could get hold of them and talk to them in an honest businesslike 
way. 

Mr. Barty. You know what I meant, yes. 

Representative Horrman. I do not know what you meant. I as 
sumed you meant the right interpretation, of course. 

Mr. Bayty. Certainly I did. 

Representative Horrman. However, as was suggested by the Sen- 
ator here, so logically and so forcefully, you know that State govern- 
ments sometimes—and I will not mention individuals—do get to the 
State officials. 

Mr. Bayiy. And they did in the Teapot Dome for the Federal] 
Government. 

Representative Horrman. Yes, and they got to us on TVA, and a 
lot of other things. It is so big you cannot keep everybody honest. 
If you could Congress would pass a law saying everybody should be 
honest, happy, and contented. 

Senator Neusercer. We will join in introducing it, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. I think it would be a waste of Govern- 
ment time. It would bea laudable purpose. 

That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Bayly. 

Mr. Welby Schneider. Mr. Schneider, woul identify yourself 
for the record, please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF WELBY SCHNEIDER, TIMBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
OF OREGON 


Mr. Scunewer. My name is Welby Schneider. I am a partner in 
Timber Products Company of Oregon. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you havea prepared statement ? 

Mr. ScHNeErper. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you read it, please, if you want to? 
You do not have to. You can highlight it if you care to. 

Mr. Scuneiwer. I would just as soon read it. We operate a saw- 
mill at Brownsville, Oreg., where we employ on the average of 90 
men. Our annual payroll runs between $350,000 and $400,000. Our 
annual production of timber is about 25 million board feet. We are 
almost entirely dependent on timber from the O. and C. and national 
forest lands. 

We have been particularly troubled in obtaining O. and C. timber 
from the Bureau of Land Management by the fact that a competitor 
has been afforded special privileges and rights which, so far as we can 
determine, have not been afforded to any other operator in this area. 

Specifically, the Department and the Bureau gave to one operator 
control over the access to a large block of O. and C. timber. 
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Lawyers who have studied the situation are unable to determine the 
authority under which the Bureau and the Department acted in grant- 
ing this uniquely favored position to one operator. 

I have in hand a copy of a letter dated September 21, 1953, from 
Assistant Regional Administrator James F. Doyle, Bureau of Land 
Management, granting to our competitor special permission to build 
a road over sec. 3, T. 15 S., R. 2 W., Willamette Meridian, Oreg. 
Our competitor built this road in section 3 before the proposed timber 
sale was consummated, and to this date has not used said road for log- 
hauling purposes. 

We Feel the primary purpose of the advanced construction was not 
only to get, but to keep, a distinct advantage over their competitors. 

Our particular difficulty stems from our competitive purchasing of 
O. and C, timber situated in the above-mentioned section 3. This pur- 
chase was made on February 11, 1954, which is after the completion 
of the above-mentioned road. 

Soon after our timber sale contract was signed, the Bureau of Land 
Management officials at Eugene told us that they would like to have 
a connecting road link between section 3 and an existing road system 
which originated in Brownsville and ended in little more than a mile 
to the north of section 3. 

They advised us that such a connecting link would be advantageous 
to the Government because it would supply access to the area from 
an additional direction, thus affording superior fire protection. 

It was also advantageous to us as a logical route for our removal of 
a portion of the timber that we had purchased in section 3. 

We, therefore, entered into an agreement with the Bureau whereby 
we agreed to build the connecting road link and granted the Govern- 
ment whatever rights-of-way it wanted over our land in the vicinity. 
The link was to run northeasterly from the end of our competitor’s 
road at the north edge of section 3, to a designated point on the road 
system which leads to Brownsville. It was our understanding that 
upon the completion of the link we would be able to use it to remove 
to Brownsville the timber we had purchased in section 3. 

After we had commenced construction of the connecting link, we 
were told that our competitor, who had built the road across section 
3, had not only an equity in the road, but also control of the road and 
that we would have to obtain permission from that company before 
using that road. This equity and control appear to have existed be- 
cause the present right-of-way regulations were disregarded and 
special privileges substituted. 

The Bureau of Land Management officials and ourselves assumed 
that official regulations would apply to our competitors as well as to 
ourselves, but we found that they operated under special permits and 
extensions of temporary and unsatisfactory agreements. 

We started negotiations with that company to use the road. We 
were unable to arrive at any agreement, mainly because the company 
desired to reserve all of the capacity across section 3 to have it avail- 
able when and if the Bureau might put up for sale any other O. & C. 
timber near it. 

76321—56—pt. 1——40 
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It became apparent to us that we could not obtain permission to 
use the road across section 3 before the expiration of our timber pur- 
chase contract with the Bureau of Land Management. 

We, therefore, asked for and received from the Bureau of Land 
Management permission to build a duplicating road. As a result, 
we did build a road which parallels the road which was built by our 
competitor. 

Thus, two roads exist side by side. Twice as much land as is neces- 
sary has been taken out of timber production. But this waste could 
have been avoided if our competitor had been required to abide by the 
rules applicable to the rest of us. 

I would like to further point out that our competitor’s failure to 
allow our use of this road constitutes a violation of the special permit 
under which he operated and should void that permit. 

There will soon be more timber sales in this area. Will we be al- 
lowed to use the existing roads which are on the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement’s lands in the event we are the successful purchaser, or will 
we be forced to build duplicating roads? 

It is our strong feeling that the Government agencies with which 
we deal ought to have regulations which are public and available to 
all persons ‘who deal with the agencies. 

It is our further strong feeling that the agencies ought to live up 
to their own regulations; otherwise, in the absence of such public reg- 
ul: ations each employee of each agency seems to become a law unto 
himself, and those of us who rely on a supply of Federal timber for 
our business are governed by a whole variety of civil servants rather 
than by rules of law. 

I should also like to urge upon the committee the need for Federal 
construction of main-line access roads. As matters now stand, each 
company that is interested in bidding on a timber sale which requires 
major road construction is forced to spend considerable money on log- 
ging and road engineering in order to obtain reliable cost estimates. 
These duplicating studies : are always expensive and unnecessary. 

We urge that the main-line roads be built by the Government which 
they can “make a single survey and proceed to completion of the nec- 
essary main-line roads before tributary timber is sold. This will elim- 
inate, moreover, one of the excuses for the large timber sales in which 
small-business men do not have a fair opportunity to compete for the 
acquisition of Federal timber. 

In addition, we think that there are sufficient volumes of dead, dy- 
ing, and decadent timber at higher altitudes which, if harvested in the 
near future, have sufficient value to justify Federal expenditures for 
this purpose. If such roads are built by the Federal Government, the 
sales can be made in smaller sizes, small business enterprises will have 
a better chance to continue in existence; the economic dislocations re- 
sulting from closure of small mills can be avoided, and the net return 
to the Government from increased competition for the timber will 
amply reward the Government’s road investment. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Schneider, I note that your statement 
which you read was slightly different from the statement I have here, 
and I was just wondering when you are through whether you would 
not leave your statement for the reporter so we have in the record ex- 
actly what you gave us rather than something slightly different. 
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You have attached to your statement that we have a copy of a letter 
that you received from James I’. Doyle, Assistant Regional Adminis- 
trator, Bureau of Land Management, region 1, P ortland, Oreg., dated 
September 21, 1953. 

[ presume | you want that in the record; is that right ? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions 4 

Mr. Copurn. Mr. Schneider, do you have any maps with you show- 
ing this area to the committee ? 

Mr. Scunerer. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Copurn. Are you a member of any of the associations repre- 
senting timber operators ? 

Mr. ScHNEIDER. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Which association ? 

Mr. a Western Forest Industries. 

Mr. Copurn. Western Forest Industries Association ? 

Mr. ScHNErDeER. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. When you entered into negotiations with the Govern- 
ment, that is, the BLM, were you assured access to this timber by the 
BLM? 

Mr. ScHNEIDER. You mean the timber we bought in section 3? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

In other words, did they say the access would be made available ? 

Mr. Scunewer. We had access from another route at the time of the 


Mr. Cosurn. Is that the route that BLM suggested the timber be 


taken out over ? 

Mr. Scunemer. No. 

Mr. Copurn. What route was it that they suggested ? 

Mr. Scunewer. They didn’t suggest any route at the time of the 
sale. We had a route through some farmer’s property that was not 
logical, but it was our only out at the time. 

Mr. Cosurn. By logical you mean it was more expensive to take it 
out that way; is that correct ? 

Mr. Scunetper. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. As to this other route, the most economically feasible 
route, was over your competitor’s land; is that correct ? 

Mr. Scuneiwer. It was over Government land. 

Mr. Copurn. I want to get that straight for the record. Who are 
these lawyers who told you they were unable to understand how or 
why the BLM in the Interior Department granted this particular out- 
fit a favorite position ? 

Mr. Scuneiper. Mr. Netzorg and his associates. 

Mr. Cosurn. And his associates ? 

Mr. Scuneiwer. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Could you give us the names of the associates ? 

Mr. Scunetper. No. He said he talked to some of the attorneys for 

the Bureau and they couldn’t give him a clear answer, either. 

Mr. Copurn. Mr. Schneider, when you could not get access in the 
most economic and feasible way, you say you were forced to build a 
parallel road. 

Mr. Scunetper. Yes. 
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Mr. Cosurn. How was that road paid for ? 

Mr. Scuneiwer. By our company. 

Mr. Cosurn. By your company 4 

Mr. ScHNEIDER. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Was there not an allowance made in the timber ap 
praisal ? 

Mr. Scunemer. No. 

Mr. Cozurn. You bore that cost entirely ? 

Mr. Scunewer. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. Was this point that was raised as to the capacity of the 
road a valid one ¢ 

Mr. Scuneier. No. 

Mr. Cosurn. It is not a valid point? 

Mr. Scunewmer. No. 

Mr. Copurn. There was no real issue over the capacity of the road 
system ? 

Mr. Scunemer. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. On page 1 of your statement you said: 

We, therefore, entered into an agreement with the Bureau whereby we agreed 
to build the connecting road link— 
and so forth. Could you give us the date of that approximately ? 

Mr. Scunewer. No, I couldn't. 

Mr. Coporn. What year was it? 

Mr. Scunewer. It was after we bought it, the timber; 1954, I think. 

Mr. Cozurn. Here is another date question, Mr. Schneider—this is 
just for the record—I am not trying to pin you down to anything. 
You say: 

After we had commenced construction of the connecting link, we were told that 
our competitor who had built the road across section 3 * * * had not only an 
equity in the road, but also control of the road across section 3, and that we would 
have to obtain permission from that company before using that road. 

Can you give us the date on that, approximately, “after w 
commenced”; when did you commence construction ? 

Mr. Scunerper. I don’t have those dates. 

Mr. Cosurn. What year ? 

Mr. Scunerper. 1954. 

Mr. Coznurn. On page 2 of your prepared statement you also say that 
you were unable to arrive at any agreement with this other company, 
your competitor, who controlled that particular segment of the road. 
Is it my understanding that your competitor had no agreement with 
BLM, no road system or road use agreement at that time? 

Mr. Scuneiwer. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Cozsurn. In other words, you had no opportunity to go to 
arbitration ? 

Mr. Scunemer. Yes, we could arbitrate it, but we couldn’t get any 
place. That is what we tried to do. 

Mr. Cosurn. Did you try to arbitrate? 

Mr. Scunemer. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Could you give the committee an explanation of what 
happened when you tried to arbitrate ? 

Mr. Scunewer. The big argument was over road capacity. He 
wanted to reserve total capacity of the road and that didn’t give us 
any definite reason that we could use it. 
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Mr. Cosurn. Would you explain that total capacity concept? What 
was his argument? 

Mr. ScunerweRr. If he was logging timber in that area he would have 
enough trucks running on the road up to the total capacity of the 
road. 

Mr. Cosurn. In other words, he argued that he had to use this 
road to such an extent that he could allow no one else on it; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Scuneiwer. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. You testified before that that was not a valid point, 
n answer to one of the questions I asked you previously. Why was 
that not a valid point ? 

Mr. Scuneier. I believe I must have misunderstood you, then. 

Mr. Cosurn. I think you were right when you first answered, when 
[ asked you if that matter of road capacity was a valid point, you 
said it was not a valid point. 

Now, you testified again that this was his argument and that there 
wasn’t any basis for the argument. What were the facts there? Was 
ie actually using this road to his full capacity, or was he not ? 

Mr. Scunerwer. No; he wasn’t using it at all. 

Mr. Copurn. He wasn’t using it at all? 

Mr. Scuneier. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. What, then, happened? How long were you in arbi- 
tration ? 

Mr. Scuneiper. We were only in arbitration a few days. 

Mr. Copurn. Why did you cease and desist ? 

Mr. Scunemer. Because we realized that before we could come to 
iny agreement our expiration date on our contract would come around 
and we wouldn’t be able to get the timber out. 

Mr. Cosurn. Thatis all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lanican. None. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. You knew it was cheaper to build a road 
than it was to try to continue to reach a conclusion by arbitration; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Scunerper. Not necessarily. 

Representative Horrman. Then why did you not keep on arbi- 
trating? What you mean is you would lose more, you thought, if you 
continued to arbitrate, as long as he was keeping’ his price aa ut 
is My assumption—you concluded that the easiest way out and the 

cheapest way out was to build a road of your own; is that right ? 

_, Ratan tative Cuuporr. I think he said if he did not get the road 
built he would lose everything. He lost everything and he didn’t get 
the road. 

Representative Horrman. So it was cheaper to build the road; 
was itnot? That is the point, is it not? 

Mr. Scunemer. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. That was the cheapest way out. You 
knew he had a road in there when you bought; did you not? 

Mr. Scunemer. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. You knew you would have to deal with 
him, too; did you not? 

Mr. Scunziper. No. 
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Representative Horrman. Did you think he was going to let you 
travel free over the road that he built ? 

Mr. Scuneiwer. I didn’t expect it for nothing. 

Representative Horrman. That is why I said you knew you had to 
deal with him in order to get the right-of-way ? 

Mr. Scunemenr. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. When you bought the timber you kne 
that ? 

Mr. Scunemer. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Then what are you complaining about 
if you knew when you bought the timber that your competitor had 
the only road through there, or over which you could get your timber 
out? You knew that he was going, as a competitor, to ask for all lie 
could get. He was not going to help you any, I assume. 

You went in with your eyes open; did you not ? 

Mr. Scuneiwer. The route that we tried to arbitrate with our com- 
petitor was the most logical route to remove the timber. 

Representative Horrman. And you knew that? 

Mr. Scunemer. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And you bought knowing that you would 
have to deal with him ? 

Mr. Scunerwer. No; not necessarily. We had another route out. 

Representative Horrman. You had another route? What are you 
complaining about here today, then ? 

Mr. Scunemwer. This is our complaint: All we ask is that we are 
treated equal with our competitors in regard to access to Federal 
timber. 

Representative Horrman. Everybody will agree with that. You 
should be, of course. You went in here and you bought a piece of 
timber where you had to use a competitor’s road or you had to use the 
route that you had, and you learned that the competitor was asking 
more than you wanted to pay, so you built a road of your own. 

If that states it, I cannot see what you are complaining about. 

Mr. Scunerer. Do you think a duplicating road system in Federal 
timber is wise ? 

Representative Horrman. No;I donot. Ofcourse not. Youshould 
not need to have two roads at the same place if you can get the traffic 
over the one, but what does that have to do with it? 

When you went in there—pardon me. I still do not understand 
what your particular complaint is, except the broad, general state- 
ment that you did not have equal privilege with the other fellow, but 
I have not yet heard what those privileges were. 

Mr. Scunemer. We would like to have the same rights that our 
competitor has in regard to removing timber over access roads. 

Representative Horrman. Certainly; and did you not have? 

Mr. Scunewer. No. 

Representative Horrman. In what particular did you not have it! 

Mr. Scunewer. Because we couldn’t get together with him to use 
the road. 

Representative Horrman. You and he just could not agree on the 
fee that was to be charged for transporting your timber over his road; 
is that not it? 

Mr. Scunemner. Our competitor was able to get permission from the 
Bureau of Land Management to move his timber over Bureau of Land 
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Management property, but, in turn, he would not give permission to 
the Bureau of Land Management to go over their property. 
tepresentative Horrman. But under the situation as it was at the 
time, he had that permission before you bid on the timber and 
you knew that he had that, and you did get permission afterward to 
build the second road, so you had the same privilege he did when 
you boil it down. 
“. Mr. Scunewer. According to the agreement that he built this road 
under, he was supposed to have furnished it to the public. 

Representative Horrman. If you could agree on the price? 

Mr. Scunemer. For a reasonable fee. 

Representative Horrman. Yes; and he put one figure and you had 
another and you thought his was not reasonable and there was no 
way you could make him agree to your figure. Now. how long have 
you been in this particular business you are in now? 

Mr. Scunewer. All my life. 

Representative Horrman. If you want to put it on the record, how 
many years? 

Mr. Scuneiwer. Twenty-five. 

tepresentative Hor FMAN. And how big an operation have you? 

Mr. Scunetver. We cut 25 million this year. 

Representative Horrman. And that has been the average cut over 
the 25 years? 

Mr. Scunetwer. No; the past 314 years. 

Representative Horrman. And you had a prepared statement here? 

Mr. Scuneiper. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Who wrote it? 

Mr. Scunemer. My forester and I drafted it and Mr. 

Representative Horrman. Did you dictate it to anybody ? 

Senator Nevpercer. You did not give him an opportunity. He 
was trying to finish. 

Representative Horrman. Pardon me. Thank you, Senator. I did 
not realize I was cutting him off. 

Mr. Scunemer. My forester and I drafted it and then Netzorg put 
it into words which I hope is clearer than we could have done. 

Representative Horrman. He wrote it for you, and put it into 
shape ? 

Mr. Scunemer. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. I am not critical at all. I just wanted 
to know who drafted it. Under the same general draft he had all 
of these? That is all. ; 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neusercer. When you purchased ‘this BLM timber, did you 
have clear access ? 

Mr. Scunemer. Yes. 

Senator Neuspercer. You did have clear access ? 

Mr. Scunemer. Yes. 

Senator Neusercer. When you built up your duplicating road, 
did you pay for the timber on the right-of-way ? 

Mr. Scunemer. Yes. 

Senator Neusercer. You did pay for that? 

Mr. Scunewer. Yes. 

Senator Neusercer. At the same rate that you paid for the other 
timber under your contract ? 
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Mr. Scunewer. No. 

Senator Neusercer. Ata larger or lesser figure ? 

Mr. Scunewer. Lesser figure. 

Senator Neusercer. How much less, would you say ? 

Mr. Scunewer. I don’t remember. 

Senator Nevusercer. Another question: I am just interested be- 
cause I think this ought to be in the record. I have noticed in recent 
weeks in the press that a lumber company in Marcola has liquidated 
its operations and is closing out at Marcola. Is that the Fisher Lum- 
ber Co., which is the principal participant in this operation that you 
object to that has since—— 

Mr. Scunemer. Yes. 

Senator Nerusercer. Are they closing down their operation at 
Marcola? 

Mr. Scunemer. I understand they sold out. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, I just think this 
case has been a matter of controversy and discussion for a long time, 
and I hope in addition to Mr. Schneider’s presentation that we can 
hear from the BLM in Portland about this and perhaps some repre- 
sentative of the Fisher Co., because this has been quite a matter of 
controversy. (See also, p. 1363.) 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not know whether we can get the 
Fisher Co. in, but I am sure we can get the proper officials in the Bu- 
reau of Land Management to tell us about it in Portland. If we have 
any trouble we can get their lawyer to ask them, we can ask their 
lawyer. 

Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. I would suggest, in view of your state- 
ment the other day objecting to the Interior Department officials be- 
ing around and knowing anything that you order one of them to 
attend these hearings. 

Representative Cuuporr. I thought you were the voluntary de- 
fender of the Interior Department. Si & 

Representative Horrman. I am the voluntary and enthusiastic de- 
fender of anyone who is wrongfully accused, or harassed by a con- 
gressional committee, but the Government pays them just the same 
as it does you and me. ; 

Representative Cuuvorr. I have been thinking about all this that I 
am learning every day and I know that every place we have been and 
probably before we are finished here today, we are going to get a re- 
quest from some lumber operators and some chambers of commerce 
and some people interested in timber that we increase the appropria- 
tion for the Forest Service and the BLM so that they can have ade- 
quate personnel to survey, cruise, inventory, and reinventory timber- 
lands and I want to say, let’s take inventory first of all of how many 
people are here from the Interior Department. 

Do you want to stand up a minute ! 

That is 12, 13. i 

Representative Horrman. They evidently did not take seriously 
your admonition to get out the other day. : 

' Representative Cuuporr. I did not ask them to get out. It just 
appears to me that here is a group of 13 people chasing this committee 
around in a Government automobile. 

Representative Horrman. Chasing them? 
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Representative Cuuporr. Following them in a Government auto- 
mobile and they could be out inventorying and cruising and marking 
timber and here are 13 more people who could be used doing some goo 
work rather than following us around. 

I just wonder how ak they make collectively. I will bet among 
them they probably average about $5,000 a year. 

Representative Horrman. Not as much as Congressmen, who get 
$22,500. 

Representative Cuuporr. 13 people at $5,000 a year is $65,000. 
That is a lot of money. 

Representative Horrman. 435 Congressmen and 96 Senators at 
$22,500 get how much? I understand, Mr. Chairman, that they are 
going to give us a statement of how much money they have been re- 
quired to spend to track down and ascertain the facts in connection 
with the investigation and charges that your committee staff and the 
ex-employees of the Department who are now out and want to get 
back have been making. 

Representative Cuuporr. I want to say this: that they do not have 
to follow us around. We will give them a copy of the record every 
night so they can study and they will have it in writing instead of 
following us around. I certainly feel that they ought to be back earn- 
ing their salaries at the expense of the taxpayers in 1 doing timber work 
that they are hired to do rather than following a congressional com- 
mittee around. 

Representative Horrman. You do not want them to listen to the 

charges. You do not want them to ascertain the facts so that they can 
correct the errors which you say have been made? 

Representative Cuuporr. I will stipulate with you that they can 
have 2 members and send 11 of them back to the field to work on timber 
and we will have 2 of them listen to the charges. 

I do not think 13 have to listen to them. Thirteen is quite a high 
number to listen to charges. 

Representative Horrman. It has been perfectly evident what you 
are trying to do. You want to discredit McKay. That is not all you 
want to do. ‘There are some other things. Make a little campaign 
propaganda, for example. 

Representative Cuuporr. You know that I was not saying anything 
against the Secretary of the Interior. He is a Cabinet officer and I 
have the greatest respect for him. I do not agree with what he does 
every time, but I certainly respect him and I have not said anything 
res ally bad about him. When I think that he is doing something wrong, 
I say it and I think that when you think he is doing something wrong, 
you will probably say it, too, because that is the kind of fellow - you are. 
I have heard you a number of times get on the floor of Congress—— 

Representative Horrman. Is this a testimonial ? 

Representative Cuuporr. No; to criticize the State Department, the 
President of the United States, you are against his foreign policy and 
certainly you feel and you are honest enough with your district and 
with yourself so that when you are against something that somebody 
does, you get up and say it, and I admire you for it. 

Representative Horrman. Thank you. Nor question any one’s 
right to answer. 

Representative Cuuporr. I still say we have 13 people traveling 
around at Government expense and the poor timber people are yelling 
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that “We don’t have enough personnel and we want you to appropri- 
ate more money.” Here is $65,000 a year in Government employees 
following a congr essional committee around in a Government car 
using taxpayers’ money to buy gasoline and probably using taxpayers’ 
money to pay hotel bills and meals. 

I think they use $12 a day. 

Representative Horrman. And our committee got $600,000 a year 
or so ago in investigation funds and we are using GAO men in addi- 
tion. 

Representative Cuuporr. And I think we are doing a good job. 

Representative Horrman. We are doing a good job. 

Senator, that includes you, too. We are all doing a good job accord- 
ing to our theory. 

Would you join me, Senator, in my judgment that I am ready to 
cease now and we get back to committee business? 

Senator Neunercer. I am just the umpire here and nobody has got- 
ten to first base yet and so I have not had to call a play. 

Representative Horrman. I agree with you that nobody has arrived 
at first base in this investigation. Strikeouts have been the rule so far. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Schneider, I just want to ask you one 
question : 

It just appears to me that it is not sensible or it is stupid to build 
two roads, one beside the other, to get this timber out. Before you 
bought the timber did you know whether or not you would be able to 
use your competitor’s road? The Fisher road ? 

Mr. Scuneier. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you raise the question? Did you say 
to the department, “Now, I have to get this timber out. Will I be able 
to use the Fisher road ?” 

Mr. Scunewer. Not at that time because we had another route. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is it not true that Fisher does not have to 
let you use this road unless there is a reciprocal access agreement? 

Mr. Scunewer. That is right; he has to arbitrate. 

Representative Cuuporr. He has to arbitrate? 

Mr. Scunerer. Yes. 

Representative CHuporr. What happened was that Fisher was 
holding you up with the arbitration so that you either had to build 
another road or lose your contract? 

Mr. Scunerer. Or get it extended. 

Representative Cuuporr. You had an agreement with the depart- 
ment to use that timber on or before a certain date; otherwise you 
would forfeit ? 

Mr. Scunewer. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. So that you decided in order to keep 
going in business and in order to make a profit on this deal it was 
cheaper for you to do that than fight about it? 

Mr. Scunegiwer. We needed the logs for our sawmill. 

Representative Cuuporr. And you also had a number of employees 
that you wanted to keep working and they had to eat and that 1s what 
you were interested in, too? 

Mr. Scuxemer. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Schneider. 
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(The formal statement submitted by Mr. Schneider is as follows :) 


BROWNSVILLE, OREG., November 21, 1955. 
Mr. WILLIAM COBURN, 
Committee on Interior Affairs, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CospurRNn: Because of a confusion in the use of words during my 
testimony in Hugene on November 18, I am afraid that I may have given the 
committee an erroneous impression of the facts regarding my conversations with 
Fischer Lumber Co. 

I did negotiate with Fischer. I did not arbitrate with Fischer nor was any 
arbitration commenced. Had the permit for section 3 been issued to Fischer 
under the Bureau of Land Management right-of-way regulations, I would have 
had a right to arbitration; under the terms of the permit actually issued to 
Fischer for road construction on section 3, I had no right to arbitrate. 

I regret that in answering the committee’s questions I confused arbitration 
with negotiation. 

I would like to have this letter made a part of the record in order that this 
inadvertent confusion in my testimony may be corrected. 

Very truly yours, 
TIMBER PropuctTs Co. OF OREGON, 
WELBY A. SCHNEIDER. 


STATEMENT OF WELBY A. SCHNEIDER 


My name is Welby A. Schneider. I am a partner in Timber Products Co. of 
Oregon. This company has a sawmill at Brownsville, Oreg., where it employs 
on the average 90 men. Its average payroll runs from $350,000 to $400,000 per 
year. Its average annual production of lumber is about 25 million board feet. 
The company is almost entirely dependent on timber from the O. and C. and 
national-forest lands. 

We have been particularly troubled in our operations by the fact that from 
1951 until recently, when he sold his business, the Department of Interior and 
the Bureau of Land Management have afforded to one of our competitors special 
privileges and rights which, so far as we can determine, have not been afforded 
to any other operator in the O. and C. area. Specifically, the Department and 
the Bureau accorded to one operator control over the access to a large block 
of O. and C. timber. I am not a lawyer. Lawyers who have studied the situa- 
tion, however, are unable to determine the authority under which the Bureau 
and the Department acted in granting this uniquely favored position to one op- 
erator. Attached is a copy of a letter dated September 21, 1953, from Assistant 
Regional Administrator James F. Doyle, Bureau of Land Management, granting 
to our competitor special permission to build a road over sec. 3, T. 15. S., R. 2 W., 
W. M., Oregon. It will be noted that no authority for the privileged grant is 
cited in the letter. 

Our particular difficulty stems from our competitive purchasing of O. and C. 
timber situated in the west half of the section involved. 

Soon after our timber-sale contract was signed, BLM officials at Eugene told 
us that they would like to have a connecting road link between section 3 and 
an existing road system which originated in Brownsville and ended a little more 
than a mile to the north of section 3. They advised us that such a connecting 
link would be advantageous to the Government because it would supply access to 
the area from an additional direction, thus affording superior fire protection. 
It was also advantageous to us as a logical route for our removal of a portion 
of the timber that we had purchased in section 3. We therefore entered into an 
agreement with the Bureau whereby we agreed to build the connecting road link 
and granted the Government whatever rights-of-way it wanted over our land in 
the vicinity. The link was to run northerly from the end of our competitor’s 
road at the north edge of section 3 to a designated point on the road system 
which leads to Brownsville. It was our understanding that upon the comple- 
tion of the link we would be able to use it to remove to Brownsville the timber 
we had purchased in section 3. 

After we had commenced construction of the connecting link we were told that 
our competitor who had built the road across section 8 under the attached exhibit 
had not only an equity in the road but also control of the road across section 3, 
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and that we would have to obtain permission from that company before using 
that road. 

We started negotiations with that company to use the road. We were unable 
to arrive at any agreement, mainly because the company desired to reserve all 
of the capacity across section 3 to have it available when and if the Bureau might 
put up for sale any other O. and C. timber near it. It became apparent to us that 
we could not obtain permission to use the road across section 3 before the expira- 
tion of our timber purchase contract with the BLM. We therefore asked for 
and received from the Bureau of Land Management permission to build a 
duplicating road. Asa result we did build a road which parallels the road which 
was built by our competitor. Thus two roads exist side by side. Twice as much 
land as is necessary has been taken out of timber production. But this waste 
could have been avoided if our competitor had been required to abide by the rules 
applicable to the rest of us. 

It is our strong feeling that the Government agencies with which we deal 
ought to have regulations which are public and available to all persons who deal 
with the agencies. It is our further strong feeling that the agencies ought to 
live up to their own regulations. Otherwise, in the absence of such public 
regulations each employee of each agency seems to become a law unto himself, 
and those of us who rely on a supply of Federal timber for our business are 
governed by a whole variety of civil servants rather than by rules of law. 

I should also like to urge upon the committee the need for Federal construction 
of principal access roads. AS matters now stand, each company that is inter- 
ested in bidding on a timber sale which requires major road construction is 
forced to spend considerable money for logging and road engineers in order to 
obtain reliable cost estimates. These duplicating studies are frequently in the 
aggregate quite expensive. We urge that the roads be built by the Government 
which then can make a single survey and proceed to completion of the necessary 
roads before tributary timber is sold. This will eliminate, moreover, one of the 
excuses for the large timber sales in which small businessmen do not have a 
fair opportunity to compete for the acquisition of Federal timber. 

In addition, we think that there are sufficient volumes of dead, dying, and de- 
cadent timber at higher altitudes which, if harvested in the near future, have 
sufficient value to justify Federal expenditures for this purpose. If such roads 
are built by the Federal Government, the sales can be made in smaller sizes, 
small-business enterprises will have a better chance to continue in existence, the 
econoimie dislocations resulting from closure of small mills can be avoided, and 
the net return to the Government from increased competition for the timber wil! 
amply reward the Government’s road investment. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Portland, Oreg., September 21, 1953 
FIscHER LUMBER Co., 
Marcola, Oreg. 

DEAR Mr. Fiscuer: In accordance with authorization received from Fred G 
Aandahl, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, dated August 13, 1953, the Fischer 
Lumber Co. is hereby granted permission for advance construction of a logging 
road across the NE14, W4%4SE, of sec. 3, T. 15 S., R. 2 W., W. M., Oregon. This 
authority is granted subject to the condition that construction of said road be com- 
pleted in time for sale of blowdown timber in section 3 this year and on further 
condition that said road be made available at fair price to purchasers of 
blowdown and other timber to be sold in section 3 prior to December 31, 1954. 

Timber to be cut in construction of this road has been paid for as evidenced by 
voucher 51345 dated August 31, 1953, totaling $13,629.30. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES F’. DoYLe, 
Assistant Regional Administrator. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Darrell Porter, please. Would you 
please identify yourself for the record ? 
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STATEMENT OF DARRELL PORTER, LANE COUNTY, OREG. 


Mr. Porter. My name is Darrell Porter, I own and operate a small 
logging concern in western Lane County. 

(See also, pp. 698, 975, 1371, 1381, 2229. ) 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you proceed, please ? 

Mr. Porter. With my statement ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Porter. I employ a highly skilled crew of two men, in addition 
to myself. 

We are equipped with a mobile, shovel-type log loader, crawler- 
type tractor, one truck, and a portable tank trailer for fire protection, 
representing an initial investment of about $75,000. 

We have never had a fatal accident or serious injury in our work, 
which is extremely hazardous at best. We have never had a fire in 
20 years of operation. 

I think it is important that these things are mentioned to acquaint 
you with the fact that small operators are not necessarily inefficient 
or undependable. 

On March 17 of this year I purchased 874,000 feet of timber from 
the Bureau of Land Management in sec. 18, T. 18 S., R. 7 W., in Lane 
County. The total appraised price was about $18,500. The sale price 
was in excess of $36,000. Unsuccessful bidders were Forcia Timber 
Co. and Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

The sale area is about 114 miles from a county road. From the sale 
area, a virtually unimproved, vacated, county dirt road runs in a 
northerly direction to connect with the existing county road. About 
half of the distance is across Bureau land; the other half on private 
land. Approximately a quarter mile before this road intersects with 
the county road it connects with a private road owned by the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. 

It was my assumption at the time that since this was the logical way 
for the timber in this drainage to be moved, that it was covered by the 
access agreement between the United States and the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., which is the owner of the intermingled private sections. 

Upon examination of the Bureau records, I was amazed to find that 
a portion of the vacated county road was excluded from the agree- 
ment between the United States and the Long-Bell Lumber Co., which 
formed an artificial but effective barrier to the 80 million or more feet 
or public timber in the Wildcat Creek drainage. 

On March 18, I contacted officials of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. to 
ascertain the terms and conditions of use which would be required, 
and to request permission to use the quarter-mile section of road 
which was excluded from the agreement. 

This would mean using a total of approximately three-fourths mile 
of Long-Bell road system, which was at one time county road, as op- 
posed to 514 miles to reach the public road. This permission was 
refused. 
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I was told that the distance involved would be immaterial as far 
as the fee was concerned, and it was also stated that in the event [ 
resorted to arbitration it was hoped that I was financially able to 
survive a long delay. 

I requested a copy of the terms and conditions enumerated and was 
told that only one copy was in existence and that upon agreement | 
would receive a copy. 

At that point the oral negotiations rested and I-dispatched. a,xegis- 
tered letter ted.eng-Bell. ‘Phirty-three-dayslater I received an an- 
swer, dated April 20, which said in part: 

For various reasons, one of which is the liability involved in crossing the 
Southern Pacific Railroad right-of-way, Long-Bell is not desirous of granting you 
rights to use this portion of our road system. Long-Bell will and is bound to 
grant you access to your timber via the road from Vaughn, a distance of 514 
miles. We feel that a charge of $2,400 for road use and normal maintenance is 
quite fair. 

Upon examination of county ownership records, I learned that the 
portion of the road which crossed the Southern Pacific Railroad was 
not Long-Bell ownership, but was, in fact, public property, and as 
such involved no liability. I accordingly renewed my request for 
permission to use the one-quarter mile buffer section and was told 
that I would not be allowed to use this portion under any conditions. 

At this point, I contacted the Lane County court regarding possible 
condemnation proceedings. It was tentatively agreed that a condem- 
nation would be in the public interest, since a substantial volume of 
public timber would be made more readily accessible by this route. 

The county also contemplated some additional work on the public 
road which was to be matched by me to facilitate the movement of logs 
over the road. 

The proceedings were dropped after conferences between county 
officials, Bureau personnel, and Long-Bell. It is my understanding 
that the Bureau refused to cooperate in the condemnation and the 
county court was reluctant to proceed on the basis of one operator's 
difficulties after having made the timber purchase. 

It is readily admitted by some of the Bureau personnel, that the 
shorter route is a more favorable grade and the logical route for the 
logs from the Wildcat Creek drainage to move to reach the Eugene 
sr ra the largest percentage of prospective purchasers are 
ocated. 

On July 21 I received 2 letters from the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 1 
letter reiterated its decision to allow me to use the circuitous, adverse 
grade route and reducing the fee to $1,600. 

The other letter requested a right-of-way for use by the Long-Bell 
nc Co. to move some of its own timber over a private road owned 

me. 

fn a letter dated July 26, 5 days later, I offered to exchange rights- 
of-way on an equal basis. 

On August 19, 29 days later, I was informed by Long-Bell that the 
had changed their plans and would not require the use of my road. 
The change of plans, incidentally, involved an additional handling of 
the logs, which any competent logger knows would result in an added 
cost of from $3 to $4 per thousand. 
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At this point, having exhausted a series of temporary contract jobs 
and with the desire to keep a highly trained crew intact, I felt it ad- 
visable to arrive at a settlement, if possible, disadvantageous though it 
might’ be. 

On August 20 I wrote a letter to Long-Bell to determine what other 
terms and conditions might be attached to my use of the road. It 
was my intention at this time to submit the whole matter to arbitra- 
tion if the restrictions were unreasonably stringent as the original 
conditions were, considerm? the unjustified fee involved. 

We were able to reach agreement on the conditions, and even though 
the Bureau in its timber appraisal had made a token allowance of 
10 cents per thousand as a road-use fee, I agreed to pay the fee of 
nearly $2 per thousand to enable me to keep my crew together and 
to move as many logs as possible before the winter rains set in. 

My contract expires early next year, and it will be necessary to exert 
every effort to complete it by that time. 

I believe my experience emphasizes the need for a public hearing 
to be held prior to the consummation of any long-term, detailed agree- 
ment, which taps a substantial volume of public timber. 

The prospective purchaser should have some voice in the conditions 
of access and it would quite possibly prevent any exclusion of natural 
gateways which could come about either through oversight or con- 
templated action. 

It further illustrates the need for Government control of access to 
public timber. 

Elimination of access problems is reflected in higher returns to the 
public in dollar value, in greater employment, and in better utiliza- 
tion brought about by the pressure of free competition. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniean. Do you have a map there ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Laniean. I just want to get a copy. 

Could you briefly tell us what the various parts of this map show, 
so we have it here before us and we can understand it ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. You will note in one red circle in section 13 
it says, “sale area.” 

That is where I made the timber purchase. 

Down this road it says, “vacated county road,” to an intersection 
with the road on the right you will note another circle there. That 
little portion there is the road that I wanted to cross to get over to 
the county road. 

Then I could get off of Long-Bell and it seems as though they didn’t 
want me off their property. 

Mr. Laniean. So they made you take a road that went through an- 
other section of their property ? 
_ Mr. Porter. Yes, along adverse grade over a hill where they could 
just charge me more money. It might teach me a lesson, I guess. 

er. LanicAn. Is this the same county road that you hit at either 
point 4 

Mr. Porter. No; it is a little different county road. They do in- 
tersect about two and a half miles from where each county road ends 
on the map. 
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Mr. Laniean. And they each enable you to go to the same place? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. But by not letting you take that one-quarter-mile 
length they force you to go another almost two and a half miles over 
an adverse grade ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Laniean. Then did you have to take a longer route on the 
county road ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. So you had to go way out and then come back; is 
that right? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Laniean. You say the Bureau of Land Management had a 
right-of-way agreement with Long-Bell for use of the Long-Bell 
road which crossed O. & C. and Long-Bell land ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. However, for some reason they either failed or neg- 
lected to get a right-of-way to that one-quarter mile that would take 
you right out to a county road, and instead you had to follow the long 
adverse grade and make more wear and tear on the road and more 
expense to yourself; is that right ? 

Mr. Porter. That is right. 

Mr. LaniGan. I note that you have a road on here called “Vacated 
county road,” which seems to run through sections 12 and 13. I will 
not give the township because it is on the map. 

Do you know when that county road was vacated ? 

Mr. Porter. I believe it was 1944. 


Mr. Lanican. I note it crosses Long-Bell and O. & C. lands. Who 
maintained it after it was vacated ; do you know ? 
Mr. Porrer. If there was any maintenance I presume it was by 


Long-Bell. 
Mr. Lanicgan. You do not know whether or not it was actually 


maintained, up until the present, anyway 4 


Mr. Porter. No, I don't. 

Mr. Lanican. When you bought the timber you understood that 
there was access to it ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Laniean. That was in the notice of sale? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Laniaan. Did you know whether the access would require you 

go through sections 7 and 8? 

Mr. Porrer. No. 

Mr. LaniGan. Did the notice of sale specify that? 

Mr. Porter. I believe it was on the sale map, but also that quarter- 
mile road connecting with the county road was also on the map and 
it was my assumption that you,could use either road. 

Mr. Lanican. Since the Bureau of Land Management put both on 
the map, you assumed that any road on the map was available to you! 

Mr. Porter. That is right. 

Mr. Lanican. And there was nothing in the notice of sale to put 
you on guard as to that? ; 
~ Mr. Porter. Possibly if you were looking for it. The sale notice 
did read you went to the sale area by Vaughn, but it is closer the way 
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I wanted to haul the logs and also from my place to the sale area 
through this quarter-mile section. 

Mr. Lanican. And that particular section was shown there. You 
said you learned that that section was a county road. If it was a 
county road, how could Long-Bell keep you off of it? 

Mr. Porrer. The section I was cutee to is from the existing 
county road now to and across the Southern Pacific Railroad right- 
of-wa 

Then from the railroad right-of-way to this Y in the road is a quarter 
of a mile section owned by the Long- Bell Lumber Co. 

Mr. Laniean. Did you go out to inspect the sale area before you 
bought the timber? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Laniean. What route did you take when you went out to in- 
spect the sale area ? 

Mr. Porrer. I took the route which I thought was available to haul 
the logs; the short route. 

Mr. LANiGAN. Were there any gates or fences on that road? 

Mr. Porter. There is a gate, but it was not locked. 

Mr. Lanitean. There was no guard there, I take it ? 

Mr. PortEr. No. 

Mr. Lanican. You just went through ? 

Mr. Porter. I went through several times and other people did, too. 

Mr. Laniean. Were there any BLM or Long-Bell —— present 
who knew you were taking the shortcut there ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, there were. 

Mr. Lantcan. And did any of them ever intimate to you that you 
might not be able to use that shortcut ? 

Mr. Porter. No. 

Mr. Laniean. When you began to get into your negotiations with 
Long-Bell and they asked you for $2,400, I believe, for the use of the 
adit first, did you make any effort to get assistance or facts of any 
kind from the Bureau of Land Management? 

Mr. Porter. Yes; I went to the Bureau to inquire how they could 
charge such a fee for such a short distance and then is when I found 
out that quarter-mile section wasn’t in the arbitration agreement. 

Mr. Laniean. As a person who had purchased timber from the 
Bureau, did they offer you any assistance of any kind in trying to 

olve this problem ? 

Mr. Porter. No; they said the right-of-way was there and I would 
have to use it; the long way that was under the arbitration agreement. 

Mr. Lanican. At that time did you mention to them that you had 
seen the short way on the sale map that accompanied the notice of 
sale? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. What explanation did they give you for that? 

Mr. Porter. There were some who thought at the time before the 
sale, like I did, that this road was included in the arbitration agree- 
ment, but they, like myself, found out that it wasn’t. 

Mr. Lanicgan. You mean the Bureau themselves did not know 
whether it was included ? 

Mr. Porter. That is right. 

76321—56—pt. 1—_—-41 
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Mr. Lanican. They had never bothered to read the arbitration 
agreement, or did they explain why they didn’t know they did not 
have the rights they thought they had? 

Mr. Porter. No. 

Mr. Laniean. It is rather hard to figure out; is it not / 

Mr. Porter. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Lanican. Had you gone to considerable expense in inspecting 
the area and cruising the area in preparing your offers in response 
to the invitation, incurred other expenses before you found out that 
you did not have the right that both you and some of the people of 
the Bureau thought you had ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, I had. 

Mr. Lanigan. About how much expense have you incurred ? 

Mr. Porrer. It is hard to state the amount of expense because | 
cruised the timber by myself. It took 4 days, I believe, to go over it 
thoroughly and I made several trips in there. 

Mr. Laniaan. If you paid yourself what you pay a competent 
cruiser—I assume that you believe you are competent at that—how 
much would it have cost you ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. I would say a couple hundred dollars. 

Mr. Lanican. Then you have office expenses and other expenses in 
connection with it, too / 

Mr. Porter. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Lanicgan. What would you estimate the total amount of ex- 
penses, including the proper pay for yourself, would be ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. I im: uwine a couple hundred dollars would be a reason- 
able expense. 

Mr. Laniean. This agreement with the Long-Bell Co. I assume is 
an arbitration type agreement; is that right ? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Lanican. We were told by one of the witnesses in the Medford 
district that in the Medford district, even though there is an arbitra- 
tion type of agreement, the Bureau of Land Management somehow 
manages to get the road owner to agree to some price before the timber 
is put up and that price is put in the notice of sale. Was anything like 
that done in your district ? 

Mr. Porter. I never had any idea what the price would be asked for 
the right-of-way. 

Mr. Lantaan. They do not follow the same system here, then, that 
was testified was followed in Medford as far as you know? 

Mr. Porrer. As far as I know, they don’t. 

Representative Horrman. As I understand him, he said he did not 
know anything about it except in his own district, his own situation. 
Is that not right ? 

Mr. Porter. That is right. 

Mr. Laniean. You said that in the appraisal for this sale and the 
haul, the Bureau allowed a nominal fee of 10 cents per thousand for 
road use expenses. When you finally got some agreement you had to 
pay $2 a thousand. 

Have you ever sought any explanation why the Bureau allowed 10 
cents when it turned out that eventually you had to pay $2? 

Mr. Porter. I couldn’t figure out why I should have to pay $2 when 
they figured 10 cents would bea reasonable fee. 
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Mr. Lanican. Did you ever ask them why they figured 10 cents 
would be reasonable ¢ 

Mr. Porter. No, I don’t believe I have. 

Mr. Lanican. Did you take into consideration the 10 cent use fee 
when you made your bid ? 

Mr. Porter. No, I didn’t know about the 10 cent fee until after I 
bought the timber. 

Mr. Lanican. You found that out afterward ¢ 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. The Bureau evidently thought the proper use fee was 
10 cents and it ended up $2 ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. You testified, I believe, that they did nothing to help 
you settle this difference as far as you are aware. 

* Mr. Porter. There was nothing they could evidently do. They 
did have an agreement with Long-Bell for the 514 miles, but, like I 
thought, we should be able to get off at the shorter route. 

Mr. Lanican. In Roseburg we had a person testify as to a case he 
took to court, which seems might be quite far-reaching and quite sen- 
sible. He said after he bought timber where there was an arbitration 
some company in his opinion was trying to hold them up for several 
times the proper road use fee. So he went to court and got an in- 
junction which prevented them from stopping him from hauling out 
his timber pending the arbitration, and he was able to get his timber 
out while the arbitration proceedings were going on, or even before 
they started then and in that way prevented the road owner from caus- 
ing them excessive loss. 

Did you think of following such a procedure in this case? 

Mr. Porrer. I understand that you cannot go ahead with logging 
until you do reach an agreement. 

Mr. Lanican. Who told you that ? 

Mr. Porter. I believe I found that out at the Bureau. 

Mr. Lanican. But according to the testimony the court seemed to 
have held tothe contrary. Were you aware of that ? 

Mr. Porrer. No, I wasn’t. 

Representative Horrman. I think, Mr. Lanigan, it is only fair to 
explain to him, as I understood the gentleman’s testimony, he went 
ahead, but he took his chances on trespass. 

Maybe this gentleman wanted to abide by the law. 

Mr. LaniGan. No, he said he went to court and got an injunction. 

Mr. Cosurn. Prior to that time he took a chance. 

Mr. Laniean. Later he went to court to uphold his position. 

Representative Horrman. Not uphold his position on the trespass. 
He went ahead and trespassed on the other man’s lands and then took 
his chances on that in court. 

The record is clear, as clear as can be on that. There is no use telling 
this gentleman that the other fellow went ahead and he failed to 
exercise some right that he had. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, these situations seem to be 
quite frequent out here. It appears to me what they should have is a 
procedure if there is a question how much it is going to cost to haul 
these logs, they should be allowed to pay the money into court, or 
some other place, and say, “We are going to take the logs out and then 
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we will have our arbitration and when we finally get the thing worked 
out, you can take it out of that fund lying in the court.” 

That would save a lot of litigation. I think there would be no ques- 
tion about it. 

Representative Horrman. The gentleman was possibly put in the 
position that he was negligent to go ahead and buy in this timber when 
he did not have the right-of-way. He abided by what he thought was 
the law and he is not subject to any criticism for that. He is now 
charged with negligence. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not think anybody charges him with 
any negligence. We are just trying to get the facts. 

Representative Horrman. Your efforts to get the facts are commend- 
able. That is why members of the Department of the Interior are here 
to help you. 

Representative Cuuporr. I hope they will be helpful, too, because 
we are going to give them a full day in Portland. 

Representative Horrman. They will, but they stand in fear, I am 
afraid, of you. I hope they do not. 

Representative Cuuporr. You have known me for a long time and 
you know that I do not hurt anybody. 

Representative Horrman. I know it, but sometimes you act as 
though you intended to. I have no complaints, personally. Rough 
going hardens and toughens one. 

Representative Cuuporr. When I think they are doing something 
they should not do, I usually tell them. 

Representative Horrman. You have not heard me kicking. 

Representative Cuuporr. No. 

Representative Horrman. I have an answer to most of your 
charges—perhaps to all. 

Representative Cuuporr. When we do not agree with each other, 
we tell each other off and that is the end of it. 

Representative Horrman, Only it is never the end of it. It never 
ends. Mr. Chudoff, the Senator is not used to such disorderly pro- 
cedure. Even in the Senate they never have words, as the record 
shows. Or does it? 

Mr. Laniean. I will just say, then, since there is some disagreement 
as to what the record may show, and the record is not here, that you 
might consider that possible situation sometime in the future and 
have some attorney make a careful check of the law for you. We will 
let it stand. We will not say that it went one way or the other. That 
is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions! 

Mr. Cosurn. Just a few, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Porter, do you have 
this correspondence with you with Long-Bell and the Government 
and, if any, with the county ? 

Mr. Porter. With me? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes. 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would you like to offer that in evidence? 

Mr. Porter. Yes; I would. 

Mr. Cosury. Is that all right, Mr. Chairman ? 
Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, it will be received. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 
Nort, Orea., November 19, 1955. 


Mr. WM. CoBURN, ‘ 
Counsel, Committee on Federal Timber, 
Pioneer Post Office, Portland, Oreg. 


Dear Mr. Copurn: You will note that attached to the correspondence with 
Long-Bell re right-of-way which I offered to exchange, is a letter to the Bureau 
concerning a connecting road built by Long-Bell over O. and C. land. I would 
like to point out that since the road was not used to move private timber, it has 
become in effect a rental road on public land to move public timber, to the obvious 
disadvantage of other prospective bidders. 

I think it should also be noted that 112,000 feet of green timber was cut from 
the right-of-way at an appraised price of $18.40. 

I also purchased 2 parcels of timber in the same area which was salvage 
timber and was appraised at $29.50 for 9,000 feet and $26.50 for 7,000 feet. 

Timber in sec. 18, T. 17 S., R. 8 W., in the same general area, sold in December 
of 1954 on sealed bid for a competitive price of $45.31 per thousand. Timber 
prices this past summer have been considerably higher, but even at the com- 
parison with the bid price of the previous year, the cost to the public has been 
enough to completely amortize the cost of that portion of the road. Under rea- 
sonable conditions, I can compete for public timber, but with a built-in advantage 
such as this granted to a competitor, no company could long survive. 

Your very truly, 
DARRELL PORTER. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER Co., 
VAUGHN DIvISION, 
Bugene, Oreg., July 21, 1955. 
Mr. DARRELL PORTER, 
Noti, Oreg. 


Dear Sire: It has been brought to our attention that you are the owner of a 
road right-of-way located in the SW4NE\4, SEYNW4, sec. 29, T. 17 S., R. 7 W. 
As the particulars of this agreement are known to you, I will not explain further. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. requests at this time that we be informed as to 
the road-use fee and other conditions and specifications which are to be involved 
in the use of this road pertaining to the removal of timber covered in your agree- 
ment with Mrs. Stair. 

We would appreciate an answer at your earliest convenience. 

Very truly yours, 
C. L. Foster, Forester. 


Nott, Oree., July 26, 1955. 
Mr. CHAS. FOSTER, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Vaughn, Oreg. 

Deak Mr. Foster: In reply to your letter of July 21 requesting conditions of 
use and fee required to use a road right-of-way located in sec. 29, T. 17 S., R. 7 W. 

As you know, I have made a request to the Long-Bell Lumber Co. for road-use 
rights over a portion of vacated county road in sec. 12, T. 18 S., R. 7 W., which is 
on Long-Bell property, for which the Bureau failed to secure rights in their 
agreement E-67 and over which I am desirous of moving timber purchased by 
me from the BLM in sec. 18, T. 18 S., R. 7 W. 

Since our respective needs are approximately the same as to volume of timber 
to be moved, an exchange of rights of use based on the respective distances in- 
volved over that portion of road not covered under the E-67 agreement would 
seem to be an equitable solution. 

It would be my desire to make such an agreement effective at the conclusion 
of a separate agreement covering the fee and other conditions of use for trans- 
porting timber over that portion of the road covered under the E-67 agreement 
based on only that portion of the road necessary to connect with the one which 
would be involved under the separate agreement. 
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I would appreciate also a detailed statement of other conditions of use in aq 
dition to the fee which would be required by you so I may determine whethe, 
an equitable exchange may be accomplished. Upon receipt of this informatio), 
I will expedite the arrangements all possible. 

Yours very truly, 
DARRELL PortTER 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER Co., VAUGHN DIVISION, 
Eugene, Oreg., August 19, 1955 
Mr. DARRELL PORTER, 
Noti, Oreg. 

Deak Sie: Reference is made to our correspondence and discussion relative 
to your desire to use certain portions of company roads for the purpose of moving 
a BLM timber sale in sec. 13, T. 18 S., R. 7 W. 

Referring to my letter to you of July 21, 1955, in which I requested informa- 
tion on the road-use fee on the right-of-way which you control in sec. 29, T. 17 §., 
R.7 W. Due to a change of logging plans by this company this right-of-way will 
not be needed. 

We are prepared, upon your approval, to enter into a road use agreement as 
provided for in my other letter to you of July 21, 1955. 

Very truly yours, 
C. L. Foster, 
Forester. 


VAUGHN, Orec., September 20, 1955. 
SUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN : Enclosed are two copies of form A1—10 which were needed to com- 
plete the file on this right-of-way agreement. 

On July 19 you asked for payment of $100 for use of the road in the NWY4,SEY% 
sec. 29, T. 17 8., R. 7 W., but since tht time we changed our logging plans and will 
not have any need for that portion of the road ; consequently, we will not make 
the payment you requested. 

We built the road as applied for so when timber is put up for sale in sec. 29 
and will be moved over the road we built, we will want to have our investment 
recognized and be able to collect a fee for the use of this road. 

Very truly yours, 
THE LONG-BELL LUMBER Co., 
WALTER ANDREASSEN. 


Nott, OrEG., March 18, 1955. 
Mr. JULIAN WHITE, 
General Manager, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Vaughn Division, 
Vaughn, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Wuite: Confirming our conversation of March 18 relative to estab- 
lishing a fee for the removal of BLM timber in sec. 13, T. 18 S., R. 7 W., pur- 
chased by me on March 17, 1955, I wish to make it a matter of record that you 
expect to examine the road involved and be able to propose a fee in approxi- 
mately 2 weeks. 

Hoping that you will expedite this all possible, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
DARRELL PORTER. 


EvuGEngE, Orec., March 25, 1955. 
Mr. DARREL PORTER, 
Noti, Oreg. . 
Deak Sim: I have discussed the road widening proposition of the Penn Road 
with the county court They are in accord with the idea that the county ar- 
range for the extra right-of-way needed. The county will furnish an 18 inch 
pipe for the drainage we looked at. We will make it a point to install it if we 
can get a piece of equipment out there before you get underway with the 
widening. The county will then expect you to match the work we do with the 
widening as you proposed. 
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I intend to contact officials of the Long Bell Co, regarding the extra right- 
of-way, possibly next week. Also, we will have a survey party work on the 
right-of-way survey for the corner to be rounded if Long Bell are reluctant to 
give us a permit otherwise. I shall let you know what develops in this regard. 

Yours truly, 
OscAR NORBERG, County Engineer. 


THE LoNG-BELL LUMBER Co., 
VAUGHN DIVISION, 
Bugene, Oreg., April 20, 1955. 
Mr. DARRELL PORTER, 
Noti, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: Reference is made to our proposed agreement which involves the 
use of a Long-Bell road for the purpose of transporting logs produced from 
a BLM sale in N%SEY sec. 13, T.18 S., R. 7 W. 

First may I state some facts to clarify Long-Bell’s position in this matter. 
Long-Bell is bound by an agreement (E-—67) which provides that successful pur- 
chases of Government timber be allowed to use roads owned by Long-Bell Un- 
der this agreement we are required to provide access to this particular sale 
via the road which enters the public road at Vaughn. That portion of existing 
road in the N% sec. 12, T. 18 S., R. 7 W. is not included in the above mentioned 
agreement. Said agreement E-67 is a matter of record and is available for 
inspection at the local BLM office. 

For various reasons, one of which is the liability involved in crossing the 
Southern Pacific railroad right-of-way, Long-Bell is not desirous of granting you 
rights to use this portion of our road system. Long-Bell will and is bound to 
grant you access to your timber via the road from Vaughn, a distance of 5% 
miles. We feel that a charge of $2,400 for road use and normal maintenance is 
quite fair. 

Upon agreement by yourself we will have the necessary agreement prepared. 

Very truly yours, 
C. L. Foster, Forester. 





THE LONG-BELL LUMBER Co., 
VAUGHN DIVISION, 
July 21, 1955. 
Mr. DARRELL PORTER, 
Noti, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: Reference is made to our proposed agreement which involves the 
use of a Long-Bell road for the purpose of transporting logs produced from a 
BLM timber sale purchased by yourself in N1448SH% sec. 13, T. 18 8S, R. 7 W. 

The original timber sale notice issued by the BLM on this timber states as 
follows: “Road access to the cutting area has been obtained, the fee to be de- 
termined by negotiation, or in the event of failure to reach agreement, the 
amount shall be determined by arbitration procedure.” Also under special 
contract stipulations in your timber sale contract you will find provision for 
access as follows: “For access to and the removal of the timber purchased under 
this contract, the purchaser is hereby licensed to use a certain road or roads, 
pursuant and subject to an agreement between the United States and The Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., E—67.” 

This company is bound by and wishes to comply with the terms of our agree- 
ment with the United States Government. Accordingly we are granting access 
as provided for under said agreement. 

Referring to our past discussion of right-of-way fees, we are willing to com- 
promise. For road use fee and normal maintenance we will agree to accepting 
the sum of $1,600. 

Upon agreement by yourself to the items mentioned in this letter, we will 
proceed to have the necessary road agreement prepared. 

Very truly yours, 
C. L. Foster, Forester. 
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NotI, OrEG., August 20, 1955. 
THE LONG-BELL LUMBER Co., 
Vaughn Division, Vaughn, Oreg. 
(Attention: C. L. Foster.) 


Dear Sir: I refer to your letter of July 21, regarding the agreement between a 
the United States and Long-Bell Lumber Co., E-67. 

You mention in your letter the fee for road use and normal maintenance for 
the access provided to remove timber purchased by me in sec. 13, T. 18 S., R. 7 W.; 
however, no mention is made of any other conditions of use. 

In order to avoid further delay and possible revision of a proposed agreement, 
I would appreciate your making known any other conditions of use which 
would be included in the agreement which Long-Bell deems necessary for the 
protection of their interests. 

Yours truly, 
DARRELL PorTeEr. 


¥ 


a 

THE LONG-BELL LUMBER Co., t 

VAUGHN DIVISION, | a 

Bugene, Oreg., September 6, 1955. & 

Mr. DARRELL PorTER, |e 


Noti, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: Reference is made to yours of August 20 in which you requested 
terms and conditions to be included in a road use agreement which would be 
required by this company. 

As the road use agreement is quite lengthy, I will not cover the terms in this 
letter. You have reviewed them verbally in this office with me, and are wel- 
comed to do so again at your convenience. 

Upon agreement of all terms, we will prepare the road use agreement without 
delay. 


se 







Very truly yours, 








C. L. Foster, Forester. 


STATEMENT OF DARRELL PORTER, LANE COUNTY, OREG. 













My name is Darrell Porter. I own and operate a small logging concern in 
western Lane County. I employ a highly skilled crew of two men in addition 
to myself. We are equipped with a mobile, shovel-type log loader, crawler- 
type tractor, one truck, and a portable tank trailer for fire protection, represent- 
ing an initial investment of about $75,000. We have never had a fatal accident 
or serious injury in our work, which is extremely hazardous at best. We have 
never had a fire in 20 years of operation. I think it important that these things 
are mentioned to acquaint you with the fact that small operators are not nec- 
essarily inefficient or undependable. 

On March 17 of this year, I purchased 874 thousand feet of timber from the 
Bureau of Land Management in sec. 13, T. 18 S., R. 7 W., in Lane County. The 
total appraised price was about $18,500. The sale price was in excess of $36,000. 
Unsuccessful bidders were Forcia Timber Co. and Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

The sale area is about 1% miles from a county road. From the sale area, a 
virtually unimproved, vacated, county dirt road runs in a northerly direction 
to connect with the existing county road. About half of the distance is across 
Bureau land, the other half on private land. Approximately a quarter mile be- 
fore this road intersects with the county road it connects with a private road 
owned by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. It was my assumption at the time that 
since this was the logical way for the timber in this drainage to be moved, that 
it was covered by the access agreement between the United States and the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., which is the owner of the intermingled private sections. 

Upon examination of the Bureau records, I was amazed to find that a portion 
of the vacated county road was excluded from the agreement between the United 
States and the Long-Bell Lumber Co. which formed an artificial but effective 
barrier to the 80 million or more feet of public timber in the Wildcat Creek drain- 
age. 

On March 18, I contacted officials of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. to ascertain the 
terms and conditions of use which would be required, and to request permission 
to use the quarter-mile section of road which was excluded from the agreement. 
This would mean using a total of approximately three-fourth mile of Long-Bell 
road system, which was at one time county road, as opposed to 514 miles to reach 
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the public road. This permission was refused. I was told that the i 
involved would be immaterial as far as the fee was concerned and it w as also 
stated that in the event I resorted to arbitration it was hoped that I was finan- 
cially able to survive a long delay. I requested a copy of the terms and condi- 
tions enumerated and was told that only one copy was in existence and that 
upon agreement I would receive a copy. At that point the oral negotiations 
rested and I dispatched a registered letter to Long-Bell. . 

Thirty-three days later, I received an answer, dated April 20, which said in 
rot various reasons, one of which is the liability involved in crossing the 
Southern Pacific Railroad right-of-way, Long-Bell is not desirous of granting 
vou rights to use this portion of our road system. Long-Bell will and is bound to 
grant you access to your timber via the road from Vaughn, a distance of 514 
miles. We feel that a charge of $2400 for road use and normal maintenance is 

ite fair.” 

"Theos examination of county ownership records, I learned that the portion of 
the road which crossed the Southern Pacific railroad was not Long-Bell ownership 
but was in fact public property and as such involved no liability. I accordingly 
renewed my request for permission to use the quarter-mile buffer section and was 
told that I would not be allowed to use this portion under any conditions. 

At this point, I contacted the Lane County court regarding possible condemna- 
tion proceedings. It was tentatively agreed that a condemnation would be in 
the public interest, since a substantial volume of public timber would be made more 
readily accessible by this route. The county also contemplated some additional 
work on the public road which was to be matched by me to facilitate the move- 
ment of logs over the road. 

The proceedings were dropped after conferences between county officials, Bu- 
reau personnel, and Long-Bell. It is my understanding that the Bureau refused 
to cooperate in the condemnation and the county court was reluctant to proceed 
on the basis of one operator’s difficulties after having made the timber purchase. 
It is readily admitted by some of the Bureau personnel, that the shorter route 
is a more favorable grade and the logical route for the logs from the Wildcat 
Creek drainage to move to reach the Eugene area where the largest percentage of 
prospective purchasers are located. 

On July 21, I received two letters from the Long-Bell Lumber Co. One letter 
reiterated its decision to allow me to use the circuitous, adverse grade route 
and reducing the fee to $1,600. The other letter requested a right-of-way for 
use by the Long-Bell Lumber Co. to move some of its own timber over a private 
road owned by me. In a letter dated July 26, 5 days later, I offered to exchange 
rights-of-way on an equal basis. On August 19, 29 days later, I was informed 
by Long-Bell that they had changed their plans and would not require the use 
of my road. The change of plans, incidentally, involved an additional handling 
of the logs, which any competent logger knows would result in an added cost of 
from $3 to $4 per thousand. 

At this point, having exhausted a series of temporary contract jobs and with 
the desire to keep a highly trained crew intact, I felt it advisable to arrive at a 
settlement if possible, disadvantageous though it might be. On August 20, I 
wrote a letter to Long-Bell to determine what other terms and conditions might 
be attached to my use of the road. It was my intenion at this time to submit the 
whole matter to arbitration if the restrictions were unreasonably stringent as 
the original conditions were, considering the unjustified fee involved. 

We were able to reach agreement on the conditions and even though the Bureau 
in its timber appraisal had made a token allowance of 10 cents per thousand as 
a road-use fee, I agreed to pay the fee of nearly $2 per thousand to enable me 
to keep my crew together and to move as many logs as possible before the winter 
rains set in. My contract expires early next year and it will be necessary to 
exert every effort to complete it by that time. 

I believe my experience emphasizes the need for a public hearing to be held 
prior to the consummation of any long-term detailed agreement which taps a 
substantial volume of public timber. The prospective purchaser should have 
some voice in the conditions of access and it would quite possibly prevent any 
exclusion of natural gateways which could come about either through oversight 
or contemplated action. 

It further illustrates the need for Government control of access to public 
timber. Blimination of access problems is reflected in higher returns to the 
public in dollar value, in greater employment, and in better utilization brought 
about by the pressure of free competition. 
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Mr. Cosurn. How much Government timber was involved in the 
sale ? 

Mr. Porter. About 875,000 feet. 

Mr. Copurn. What would be the value of it ? 

Mr. Porter. I paid in excess of $36,000. 

Mr. Copurn. You did pay ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. How much did you pay in addition to that for the use 
of the road? Sixteen hundred; is that it? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. So in this deal, $36,000 is what you paid for the timber? 

Mr. Porter. A little bit more. 

Mr. Cosurn. How much did you pay for the road, again ? 

Mr. Porrer. Sixteen hundred ; sixteen hundred dollars. 

Mr. Copurn. $37,600. Is that what you have in it? 

Mr. Porter. Approximately ; yes. 

Mr. Copurn. You said that you advised Long-Bell that you wanted 
to go to arbitration. What precisely did they say to you? Can you 
quote it from the letter, if you want to. I want to get that clear. 

Mr. Porver. I was told the distance involved would be immaterial 
and as far as the fee was concerned, they also stated that in the event 
I resorted to arbitration it was hoped that I was financially able to sur- 
vive a long delay. 

Mr. Copurn. Would you consider that in the nature of a threat? 

Mr. Porrer. I did. 

Mr. Cosurn. In other words, you employ how many people ? 

Mr. Porter. I only employ two besides myself. 

Mr. Cosurn. And you doa lot of this cruising yourself ? 

Mr. Porter. I do all of it myself. 

Mr. Copsurn. I think we can assume, then, that you are a pretty 
small and independent operator ¢ 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Cospurn. And can we assume also that financially you do not 
quite compare to Long-Bell ? 

Mr. Porter. Hardly. 

Mr. Cosurn. And yet they say, as I understand your testimony, if 
you go to arbitration you better be prepared financially and otherwise 
for a long haul; is that correct ? 

Mr. Porter. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. Did the Bureau of Land Management when you were 
asking them these questions about how to get out of this difficulty, or 
how to proceed, did the Bureau of Land “Management give you the 
impression that it was none of their business; that this was a dispute 
between you and Long-Bell and they could not intervene on one side 
or the other ? 

Mr. Porrer. I believe any of the personnel would have been willing 
to help if there would have been anything they could do, but under the 
agreement they have with Long-Bell “there wasn’t anything they 
could do. 

Mr. Cosurn. And they told you so? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Cozurn. In other words, their agreement with Long-Bell did 
not cover this one-quarter mile ? 
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Mr. Porter. No; it didn’t. 
Mr. Cozsurn. Then how could you have gone to arbitration in any 


event ¢ ; , 
Mr. Porrer. You mean on the long route ? 


Mr. Cosurn. No. 

Mr. Porrer. Onthe short route? I couldn’t have. 

Mr. Copurn. You did not have any right ? 

Mr. Porter. No. 

Mr. Cosurn. Then Long-Bell must have known that you did not 
have any right to go to arbitr ation. 

Mr. Porter. They must have known I didn’t have a right. 

Mr. Cosurn. In their letter to you, then, they were referring to the 
Vaughn route, the Vaughn road ¢ 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. And they said if you did not agree with them as to the 
price as to the use of that road, and if you did w vant to go to arbitration, 
you better be prepared; is that right ¢ 
* Mr. Porter. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. You had no trouble in getting the timber 
you bought in section 13. That was O. & C. land. 

* Mr. Porrer. Long- Bell claims 51, 4 miles in that area. 

Representative Horrman. And section 13. 

Mr. Porter. Including section 13. 

Representative Horrman. Look at your map, please. You have 
one before you there ¢ 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. I say you have no trouble in getting 
across 13 over what you call a vacated county road ? 

Mr. Porrer. If I couldn’t have agreed on price I could have built 
a road alongside that road. 

Representative Horrman. But I say no one prevented you going 
over the old vacated county road on 13 ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. If I could have got the rest of the way they probably 
couldn’t have 

Re .presentative HorrMan. Will you answer my question, please? I 
will be as courteous as I can, but I am trying to get at some particular 
4 thing. 

You could have gone over the road on 13, could you not? You had 
the right to, if you wanted to? 

Mr. Porter. I would still have to pay Long-Bell to use the road 
on section 13. 

Representative Horrman. Long-Bell did not have anything on 13. 
They did not own anything on 13, did they ? 

Mr. Porrer. They “claim they do. 

Representative Horrman. On 13? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Look at your map. I see it there. 

Mr. Porter. It is O. & C., but they did widen out the old county 
road. } 1 

Representative Cuvuporr. They claimed that when the county va- 

cated the road 
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Representative Horrman. You mean because they had improved 13 
you would have to pay for that improvement, or pay for traveling 
over it, is that right ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And on section 2 they paid the right-of- 
way, or paid for the improvement of the old county road? 

Mr. Porter. That is section 12. 

Representative Horrman. Instead of being 2, it is 12? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. You expected to go over the road there? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Did you know that they had improved 
the county road when you purchased ? 

Mr. Porter. No, I didn’t. 

Representative Horrman. You knew somebody had, did you not, 
from the condition of the road ? 

Mr. Porrer. It is not a very improved road. 

Representative Horrman. It did not get there by itself, though; 
did it? 

Mr. Porter. No; it didn’t. 

Representative Horrman. So you knew that someone had improved 
the road ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. And you knew it was Long-Bell; did 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Porter. No, I didn’t, not before—— 

Representative Horrman. Who did you think had improved it? 

Mr. Porter. I thought the road was an old county road. 

Representative Horrman. And in the condition it was, you thought 
it still belonged to the county ? 

Mr. Price. Not after I had gone to look at the timber. I found 
that it was Long-Bell. 

Representative Horrman. And before you purchased ? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, I knew it was Long-Bell before I purchased the 
timber. 

Representative Horrman. And you knew that you would have to 
pay something ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, I did. 

Representative Horrman. To get over it? And if I understand the 
answers to the questions, you did not expect any gifts from Long-Bell, 
to put it mildly ? 

Mr. Porter. No, I didn’t. 

Representative Horrman. You were of the opinion, were you, that 
they would, to use common language, “soak you” to keep you out? 

Mr. Porter. I didn’t understand that. 

Representative Horrman. You know what soak means? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, I do. 

Representative Horrman. That is, they would overcharge you, put 
it that way. Did you think they would overcharge you if you had 
to use that highway / 

Mr. Porrer. From what I have heard they have never had a very 
reasonable fee on any of their roads. 

Representative Horrman. They were not going to give anything 
away ? 
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Mr. Porrer. No. : re 

Representative HorrMan. And you know there was no disposition 
on their part to help their competitors 

Mr. Porrer. That is right. _ 

Representative HorrMan. You were forewarned, were you not, as 
to what might happen to you if you purchased that timber down there 
on 13. That would be the southeast corner, would it not? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. But when you came to get the timber 
out they charged you more than you thought they ought to? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes, they did, and they also made me use a long road 
where I figured I could usetheshortroad. —__ 

Representative Horrman. On the map it is about at least 4 miles 
longer. It goes around 2 sections and it goes halfway up one and 
then back down pretty near to the bottom and angles around. 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Where was your timber going, east or 
west, when it hit the county road ? 

Mr. Porter. It would be iti a northerly direction. 

Representative Horrman. Yes, north, but. when you got over the 
county road, this county road, one of them runs sort of northwest 
and the other one runs southeast and northwest ? 

Mr. Porter. They- both. intersect. . Both these county roads inter- 
sect about 214 miles in a northerly direction from—— 

Representative Horrman. Which way were you going after you got 
out on the county road ? 

Mr. Porter. North. 

Representative Horrman. Where do those two county roads inter- 
sect ¢ 

Mr. Porrer. About 214 miles from the ends shown on the map in 
a northerly direction. 

tepresentative Horrman. That would be about in the middle? 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. In section 7, only north of the center of 
section 7 ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, approximately in the center of section 7. It would 
be up north of that. 

Representative Horrman. So if you had used the old quarter mile, 
which you had expected to use, you would have gone north and then 
gone west ? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And when you used the one that you 
did use, you went west and then went back northeast ? 

Mr. Portsr. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Is it not true that, under all these agree- 
ments, Long-Bell had to grant reciprocal rights to anyone who pur- 
chased timber, either the Government or on the O. and C. ? 

Mr. Porter. I wouldn’t know about that. 

Representative Horrman. Did you not know about that before you 
bought ? 

Mr. Porter. I knew that I could get right-of-way even if I had 
to go to arbitration. 

epresentative Horrman. But you would have to pay for it? 
Mr. Porter. Yes. 
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Representative Horrman. But you did not know how much? 
Mr. Porter. That is right. 
Representative Horrman. And you were mistaken in your judg- 
ment as to where the road was; that is, that quarter mile, and the ‘ 


amount you would have to pay # 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. That isall. Thank you, Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Cogurn. Could I just ask him to put matene in the record ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you havea copy of that BLM sales notice ? 

Mr. Porter. Not with me, but I do at home. 8 

Mr. Copurn. Could you furnish it for the committee to be put in # 
the record ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. You send it to the committee in Wash- 
ington. Mail it to us. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Eugene District 
Sale Location Map 







Sale Area 
TIMBER SALE PROSPECTUS, EUGENE Forest District, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


1. Date of sale: 10:30 a. m., March 17, 1955. Place: Carpenters Hall, 507 
Willamette Street, Eugene, Oreg. 

2. Location of timber: T. 18 S., R. 7 W., sec. 18, N1448SE% (lots 9 and 10), 
Take road directly behind mill at Vaughn. West 2% miles to Wildcat Main- 
line. Up this road past Wildcat Warden Spur one-half mile. Stake in road is 
beginning of road traverse up creek. 

3. Timber volume and value: 
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4. Topography : Highlead show for most part. Could possibly be tractor logged 
with careful logging. Some of the sale must be tractor logged. - 
5. Cutting area: 16.14 acres will be clear cut. Enclosed by a posted line. 35 
trees are — for selective cutting. Right-of-way is posted and volume 
inc “di 2 Sale. 
ere Long-Bell Lumber Co. Arbitration type fee to be negotiated. 
Existing main lines are dirt to sale area. cone ; 

7. Road construction : Approximately 800 feet of spur construction is required 
on this contract. . ; ; ‘ J 

8. Special contract stipulations: The special contract stipulations are sum- 
marized in brief form below for the information of prospective bidders. ‘The 
exact wording of each clause as it will appear in the contract may be obtained 
from the office of the district forester. . 

The purchaser shall fell all trees on the clear cut area which are not 
specifically reserved. 

Within 1 year the purchaser shall construct a road in a specified location 
and to standard. 

The existing main line road shall be kept open to travel and use during 
period of contract. Road will be left in satisfactory condition following 
logging. 

Authority to use roads on Government land is limited to removal of Govern- 
ment timber sold under the terms of this contract. 

Fire prevention stipulations: A written fire prevencion and fire control plan 
will be required. 

Specified equipment will be required during fire season: One tank truck or 
portable tank. 

Smoking limited to landings free of flammable material and clearings to 
mineral soil. 

Watchmen required to perform certain fire prevention and protection functions. 

Dead trees 15 feet in height and 12 inches d. b. h. within 200 feet of cutting 
area boundary shall be felled. These cannot be removed unless approval is ob- 
tained and they are paid for. 

Flammable material must be removed from landings and firebreaks con- 
structed. 

Firebreaks shall be constructed around the contract area as designated. 

Cooking and warming fires shall be rigidly controlled as designated. 

Bach falling crew or bucker using a power saw shall carry a fire extinguisher 
of 8 ounces or more capacity and a shovel. 

The officer in charge may stop all or part of the logging operation he deems 
necessary during periods of fire danger. 

Slash shall be burned on lands under the administration of BLM only in 
accordance with the written instructions of the officer in charge. 

Failure to comply with the fire prevention stipulations may result in closing 
the operation. Continued noncompliance may result in terminating the rights 
of the purchaser and forfeiture of bonds and deposits. 

The operator is required to clear all flammable material for at least 8 feet 
in all directions around tail blocks. 

The logging operator shall make every reasonable effort to assist the fire pro- 
tection agency to control and mop up any fire burning on or threatening the 
timber sale area. 

9. Bid information: This timber will be sold by oral auction bidding. To 
qualify for bidding, present to the officer conducting the sale a certified check, 
cashier’s check, or money order, in the amount of $1,550 at the time this po”- 
ticular tract is placed on sale. 

If you are the successful bidder, confirm your bid following the sale by signing 
the confirmation-of-bid form provided by the officer conducting the sale. 

If you are not the successful bidder, your deposit will be returned immediately 
after the particular tract is sold, and may then be applied on another tract re- 
maining to be offered at the sale. 


Mr. Lantaan. While you were mistaken, you feel you were sort of 


led into that mistake by the map that was on the sales notice; isn’t 
that true ? 


Mr. Porter. Yes; I believe I was a little bit. 
Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 
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Senator Nevusercer. What would you think, Mr. Porter, would be 
a fair fee for the use of the road ? 

Mr. Porter. You mean the long route, or the short route ? 

Senator Neupercer. Both of them: ; for either one. 

Mr. Porter. I would have paid a dollar without saying anything. 
I think that would be a reasonable fee for a dirt road for that distance. 

Senator Neupercer. You think it would be a reasonable fee ? 

Mr. Porter. It would probably be more than the actual cost consid- 
ering the amount of timber going over the road. 

Senator Nevsercer. In one of the questions you were referred to 
as a competitor of Long-Bell. Do you regard yourself as a com- 
petitor of Long-Bell ? 

Mr. Porter. As a competitor of Long-Bell ? 

Senator Neupercer. Yes; you were referred to as a competitor of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. Do you regard yourself as a competitor 
of Long-Bell ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes; I guess I do. 

Senator Neupercer. How do you compare in size to Long-Bell ? 

Mr. Porter. There is no comparison. 

Senator Neusercer. I was just sort of curious to know where com- 
petition began. I am a writer, and Ernest Hemingway is a writer, 
but I do not regard myself as a competitor of Ernest Hemingway— 
flattering, but not true—and I just wanted to know whether you re- 
garded yourself as a competitor of Long-Bell. 

Mr. Porter. Not in that sense of the word, but if I have the same 
advantage to getting the timber as Long-Bell, I believe I can be a 
competitor. 

Senator Nreuspercer. One other question: To me this whole case in- 
volving you and Long-Bell and access to Wildcat Creek timber, which 
you purchased, is the “meat of the coconut.” 

One of the big questions confronting this State and the local lumber 
industry, and one of the responsibilities of this committee, concerns 
these intermingled ownerships and relatively small operators, such as 
yourself, who are being blocked off from access to publicly held timber 
because the larger companies own the checkerboard in between. 

What do you, Mr. Porter, as a small operator, think is the kind of 
solution that this committee should recommend for such a situation as 
has confronted you in the Wildcat Creek sale ? 

Mr. Porter. I believe the bureau should build the access roads. 

Senator Neusercer. You think that is the solution ? 

Mr. Porter. I believe that the biggest problem that is in front of 
us now is access to the timber. 

Senator Neusercer. You believe that if the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement owned and controlled the access roads, that such a situation 
as you have confronted on Wildcat Creek as a small operator, could 
not be duplicated ¢ @ 

Mr. Porter. Could I ask you to repeat that again ? 

Senator Neusercer. To be very simple, in your opinion, if the 
Bureau owned and controlled the roads, then it would not be possible 
for a small operator like yourself to be shut off from a sale like the 
Wildcat Creek sale on O. & C. land ? 

Mr. Porter. Yes, if we had access, I think we could compete with 
any of the operators, equal access. 

Senator Neupnercer. Would you favor the acquiring by the bureau 
of existing roads by condemnation or through negotiated purchase! 
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Mr. Porter. Very definitely. 

Senator Neupercer. I want to ask you one other thing along that 
line. 

Supposing this were done: You, as an operator, would expect to pay 
your pro rated share of amortizing that public development in a share 
of the timber that you hauled out. In other words, you would expect 
to pay a pro rated share in proportion to the amount of timber that 
vou then would haul over that Bureau of Land Management road; 
is that not correct ? 

Mr. Porter. That is right. 

Senator NeusercEer. Do you think that would be more costly or less 
costly to you than if you would build your own roads to one of these 
areas that you bought ? 

Mr. Porter. That would be less costly to me than building my own 
road. , 

Senator NeusercerR. Do you think that the Government, in other 
words, the taxpayers, could justify this? 

Do you think that the road could be amortized through payment 
of fees by operators like yourself as you hauled out the Eianbetrt 

Mr. Porter. Yes, it could. 

Senator Neusercer. So that the Government would not lose in its 
acquisition or construction of the road ? 

Mr. Porter. Thatis right. 

Senator NeuBEerRGER. Thank you, Mr. Porter, very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman; that is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. If there are no further questions, thank 
you. 

Representative Horrman. I have one about this competitor situa- 
tion; Long-Bell, as I understand it, is a very large company and you 
are about as small an operator as you could get unless you did it all 
yourself. 

Mr. Porter. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. But if you wanted to use the same high- 


x 
¢ way, at the same time, certainly with their trucks, so many of them 
: hauling out, then they would be competing with you, would they not, 
: for the use of the highway ? 
§ Mr. Porter. If there was room on it for me. 
‘ Representative Horrman. Yes. They probably would consider you 
4 a nuisance and you certainly would think they were hogging the 
* road ; is that not right ? 
iz Mr. Porter. I probably would. 
s Representative Horrman. That isall. 
ee tepresentative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Porter. 
L Mr. Nils Hult. Is he in the room, please ? 
g Would you please identify yourself for the benefit of the record ? 
- STATEMENT OF NILS HULT, HULT LUMBER CO. 


Mr. Hurr. My name is Nils Hult. I reside here in Eugene. I have 
been a resident of this State all my life. 

At the present time I am vice president and general manager of the 
Hult Lumber Co., which operates a sawmill about 40 miles west of 
Kugene. I have been connected actively with this company for the 
past 25 years. 
76321—56—pt. 142 
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For the past 22 years we have been engaged in the lumber business 
in our present location, which is out in the Triangle area. 

My father is still associated with me. I am associated with him, 
I should say. He has been in the lumber business since 1905, coming 
here from a farm in Nebraska. 

It might be interesting to note here that my father and his brother 
when they operated in Clackamas County were one of the first, if not 
the very first, people to buy O. and C. timber after revestment act in 
1916, and we have purchased BLM timber periodically since then, 
so we do have some history in O. and C. timber sales. 

I have served on the O. and C. advisory board here in Eugene 
for a number of years. 

I am presently a member of that board. I acted as chairman for one 
term. My duties as vice president and general manager of Hult Lum- 
ber Co, do require that I be familiar with the problems involved in 
bidding for purchasing and removing timber offered for sale by the 

sureau of Land Management. That has been the sole agency that we 
have been connected with or that we have made purchases from. 

We have had no experience with the Forest Service. 

In connection with this hearing, when I prepared this statement, 
which, as I understand, was to be presented prior to the first of Novem- 
ber, I wasn’t too sure as to just what type of testimony you people 
wanted, or exactly what you were were looking for. I took some of 
the highlights from the press clippings that appeared, and I would 
like to speak briefly on a few of these matters that were referred to in 
your press clippings. 

I noted access roads was one matter that was quite prominent. | 
think you probably heard a lot about access roads, but I don’t think you 
heard anyone who didn’t believe that what this country needed was 
access roads. I don’t think there is any question there, whatsoever. 
I never heard any. 

Then the only question, as far as access roads, is how, as I see it, 
to acquire these access roads. With the need as great as it is for these 
roads to tap this timber that we have, I think that the departments 
that are involved, both the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management, must avail themselves of every possible device at their 
command in order to get these roads built. 

It is something that we need in the future; it is something that we 
need now. 

I will not attempt to tell you gentlemen from Congress the dif- 
ficulty there has been in getting appropriations for public funds 
for access roads, and I can see that that problem is going to continue. 

Consequently, if we are going to get the roads, which are re- 
quired, and which I think are necessary, we must secure from Con- 
gress in public funds the maximum amount that we can possibly se- 
cure by that means for public construction. These funds should be 
concentrated and used primarily in areas that are relatively unde- 
veloped, where there are no present plans of either private capital, 
or publie agencies have no present plans for their logical and imme- 
diate development. 

There, I think, should be the place for the concentration of access 
funds, public funds. 
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In other areas, particularly in Bureau of Land Management areas, 
where you do have the intermingled aspects of ownership, there, I 
think, is a logical place for private capital to largely construct roads, 
provided their plans are such that they are within the foreseeable 
future or soon enough to give the Government ample time in which to 
harvest their timber. 

If their plans are to construct roads for this area, I think private 
capital should be used for that purpose, of course, with adequate safe- 
guards for the road builder and the road constructor and adequate 
safeguards for the Government for the removal of their timber. 

In other places, I think you should use the device of Government 
sales for the construction of roads. 

The point I am trying to make is that we need roads and we should 
use every conceivable device known, probably to buy some more, to get 
these roads constructed. 

To me, it is that important. I don’t think we should wait for the 
Government to appropriate the funds necessary, because I can see 
that that would delay the program just that much longer. 

Secondly, I would like to talk a minute about up-to-date timber in- 
ventories. In my judgment good, sound forestry management re- 
quires that an initial inventory be had where there is none to date, 
and that up-to-date inventories be obtained with respect to all Gov- 
ernment timberlands. 

[ have personal knowledge of the results of a fairly recent inven- 
tory I med in connection with the Triangle Lake unit, one with which 
[ am personally familiar. 

The Bureau of Land Management had a cruise, which I think was 
made in about 1915. Based upon such cruise the annual] allowable cut 
for the unit was approximately 11 million feet. 

In 1949 a reinventory was made and as a result of such reinventory 
the annual allowable cut was increased to 1714 million feet, or ap- 
proximately 60 percent increase. 

I think that in most cases—I won’t say all—such reinventory would 
produce like results with respect to substantially all the units of fed- 

erally owned timber. 

I think that has been the case in other areas in which the same 
situation has occurred. However, I also strongly believe that in the 
interim period between now and when such reinventory could be made, 
it would not be any serious departure from good forestry practice to 
arbitrarily use some type of a factor for raising present allowable 
cuts, because there have been enough reinventories made to establish 
a pattern. If that pattern were to be followed, I am convinced that it 
would not seriously jeopardize the forest management that is being 
used and that it would be entirely within good forestry practice to 
arbitrarily raise the allowable cuts 20 or 25 percent on all areas which 
have not had a recent inventory. 

That is from the experience I have had, which I will admit is not 
very broad, but I am firmly convinced that that would be the situation. 

Of course, along with that, I would certainly urge upon this com- 
mittee to maké every attempt to secure funds sufficient to complete a 
physical inventory of all lands at the very earliest moment. 
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In the meantime, I think it would be safe, as I said before, to raise 
this allowable cut on a lot of the areas prior to the time that this re- 
inventory was made. 

Our utilization has changed, volumes have changed, and everything 
has changed, so that an inventory that was effective as of, say, 1915, is 
no more applicable. 

Third, I would like to dwell a little bit on salvage sales. In my judg- 
ment good forestry practice requires that there be prompt utilization 
of timber which has been damaged or killed, regardless of the cost. 

However, I am strongly of the opinion that the Government agencies 
should not put such great emphasis on a salvage program, that they 
will overlook the more important program, which is the overall good, 
sound forestry management of all the Government’s timber holdings. 

The long-term economy of the country should not be disregarded 
by requiring the Government agencies to devote their time and energy 
to an emergency program exclusively. 

Generally speaking, timber which has been killed may be harvested 
without great loss in the timber content if harvested within 2 or 3 
years from the date of the kill. If it is not harvested within that time, 
then, to enlarge upon what I said above, I think that the time and 
energy of the Bureau of Land Management should be devoted to 
long-term forest management practices, and not directed toward the 
emergency salvage because the loss to killed timber after the 2- or 3- 
year period in my estimation, is very nominal and in the experience 
that we have, I feel that the short-term loss suffered in timber values 
would be minor in comparison to the long-term loss to the economy of 
the country as a whole if the Bureau should depart from its sustained- 
yield concept and adopt a liquidation policy in complete disregard of 
the annual allowable cut. 

Continued emphasis should be placed on the removal of salvage 
material in their sales program, but within the framework of their 
long-term management plan. 

There is another matter which I would like to discuss and which is 
related to salvage sales. It is sometimes referred to as “additional 
sales.” 

In my judgment, field representatives of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement should have the authority to make prompt sales of small vol- 
umes, on a negotiated basis, of dead, down, and danger trees. Fre- 
quently sales of salvage timber on a tree marking basis are made. 

In other words, because of the fact that we have received so much 
wind-thrown and bug-killed timber in this area, the Bureau has made 
a lot of selective cut areas in which you just go in and remove the dead 
and down trees and leave the live trees standing. 

Quite often—at least, it has been our experience and I presume it 
has been equally the experience of other operators—between the time 
in which that sale was made, which was made on a tree marking basis, 
and the time for removal when you are in there actively logging this 
material, other trees are blown down. Other trees have become in- 
fected and have died. That is a logical time in my estimation, that 
that timber should be removed. 

When anyone is in there with his logging operation and has his men 
and materials right there, those trees should be made an additional sale. 
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This is not particularly a criticism on the part of the Bureau per- 
sonnel, but we have noticed recently that there has been a greater and 
oreater reluctance on their part to make these sales. _ , 
~ | think primarily because of the fact of the experience in recent 
Government sales in which the price on an open-competitive sale has 
been very high they are reluctant to make sales on some type of nego- 
tiated basis even though it might be just minor, a few trees, and I can 
understand their position there. 

Nevertheless, I do not think it is good forestry practice to require 
an operator to log around these trees and put him to a lot of additional 
expense and logging, because they are all intermixed. I think that the 
district foresters are conscientious and are capable of determining 
whether it is in the best interest of the Government to sell those on a 
negotiated basis, and such sales should be made. 

[ think it is now permissive, that they have that authority, but they 
are not using it. 

I think instructions should be given to district foresters, should be 
made mandatory in these particular cases, where it is detrimental or 
it is slowing up a log operation, and that the logical time to remove 
it is when pei is there to take it. 

[ think that that should be a mandatory requirement. 

Annual allowable cut and its importance to the economy of depend- 
ent communities. The Bureau of Land Management and other Gov- 
ernment agencies should make every effort to cause the annual allow- 
able cut to be realized each year. Unless this is done each year there 
is a loss to the country which can never be recaptured. 

In determining the annual allowable cut full consideration must. be 
given not only to the growth factor, but also to the utilization factor 
which is changing rapidly. 

In my opinion, there is also considerable danger in exceeding the 
annual allowable cut. If you do, you are not making adequate provi- 
sion for the bridging of the period between the present merchantable 
timber and the second crop. You are shortening that particular cycle 
of the rotation plan to the point where the timber economy will suffer 
temporarily until the second crop is ready for harvest. 

Marketing areas. I think that the basis for the establishment of 
marketing areas used in 1937 when the O. & C. Act was passed by 
Congress is still sound. ‘The purpose was to protect and stabilize the 
economy of communities dependent upon O. & C. timber. 

I think that that should still be the primary objective of the over- 
all management plan of the Department. 

Method of sale of Government timber. In my estimation the cruise 
method which is presently being used by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement is the most desirable from both the Government standpoint 
and the operator’s standpoint, It does encourage better utilization of 
the timber in the sale area. 

Generally the purchaser will utilize timber and logs of doubtful 
merchantability where the sale has been made on a cruise basis. Also, 
sales on a cruise basis stimulate better falling and yarding practices 
to minimize breakage. 

Government forestry personnel. In my opinion sufficient funds 
should be appropriated so that an adequate staff of experienced per- 
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sonnel may be employed by the Bureau for the overall management 
of the timberlands under its jurisdiction. 

Specifically the Bureau of Land Management should have experi- 
enced personnel for an accurate determination of the grade and volume 
of merchantable timber which is under its jurisdiction, and for an 
accurate determination of the annual allowable cut and the layout 
of logging shows in accordance with the mechanics and economics 
of the problem. 

Salaries should be commensurate with comparable jobs in private 
industry. 

Gentlemen, that concludes my testimony, and I certainly thank you 
for the opportunity of appearing before you here today. 

Representative Cac morr. Mr. Hult, we are going to recess for lunch 
at the present time, but we want you back here after the recess, be- 
cause I am sure that the committee counsel and members of the com- 
mittee will want to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Hutt. I will be glad to do so. 

Representative Couporr. The committee will recess until 1: 30. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 
1:30 p.m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 1:30 p. m., upon the expiration of 
the recess. 
Representative CHuporr. The committee will be in order. 


STATEMENT OF NILS HULT—Resumed 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions 
to ask of Mr. Hult? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hult, how long has your family been in the lumber business 
in Oregon ? 

Mr. Hutt. Since 1905, Mr. Coburn, 50 years. 

Mr. Cosurn. You mentioned in your statement that some of these 
areas have never been inventoried. Could you specify those areas for 
the committee ? 

Mr. Hutr. Oh, no; I could not, Mr. Coburn, but it is my under- 
standing that a lot of them have not had a recent intensive inventory. 

In other words, they used the information that was available, which 
in most cases was based on old cruises. 

Mr. Copurn. I may have misunderstood your statement. I thought 
you said that there were some areas that have never been inventoried. 

Mr. Hutr. I wouldn’t say that they haven’t been inventoried en- 
tirely. I meant a present-day inventory. 

Mr. Cosurn. Thank you. That clears up the record on that point. 

You also testified that you were in favor of the BLM cruise method 
rather than the Forest Service scale method; is that correct? 

Mr. Hutr. Right. 

Mr. Cosurn. How accurate, in your lengthy experience, have you 
found the BLM figures on grade and volume to be? 

Mr. Hur. They vary. There have been periods in which they have 
been fairly accurate. “Then there have been periods in which they 
have been both ways. 
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I say over the period of time in which we have purchased timber i 
has been a fairly accurate estimate, but they do vary from time ‘c 
time and with per rsonnel— 

Mr. Cosurn. We heard from two witnesses yesterday who testi- 
fied that as a general rule the BLM figures as to volume were lower 
than what was actually there. 

In other words, these two witnesses testified that it was their ex- 
perience that usually they got an overcut. Has that been your ex- 
perience ¢ ; ; ; 

Mr. Hutr. No; I would not say so. As I say, in some instances we 
have, and I can give just as strong testimony the other way, of other 
instances where there has been consider able overcuise. 

Mr. Copurn. In other words, you wouldn’t state it as a general rule 
that there is an overrun after a BLM cruise? 

Mr. Hutr. No; I wouldn’t state that. 

Mr. Copurn. Would you say that occurred in a majority of cases? 

Mr. Hvtr. I couldn’t answer that, because I am not familiar with 
anything other than our own situation. 

Mr. Copurn. Does your company own any timber, or any access 
roads, Mr. Hult $ 

Mr. Hutr. Yes; some. 

Mr. Copurn. You own some timber? 

Mr. Hutt. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. You own some access roads? 

Mr. Huur. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Have you had any difficulty with the Bureau of Land 
Management in coming to some agreement as to the reciprocal use of 
your roads ¢ 

Mr. Hur. That depends on the point of view. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you have an agreement with the BLM? 

Mr. Hur. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Cosurn. What kind of an agreement is it? 

Mr. Hur. An arbitration type of agreement under the recent 

right-of-way regulations. 

Mr. Cosurn. How long does it run ? 

Mr. Hur. As I remember, 50 years. 

Mr. Cosurn. And what does that agreement provide insofar as a 
Government licensee is concerned ? 

Mr. Hour. That he has use of our road. 

Mr. Copurn. Have you ever gone to arbitration, Mr. Hult? 

Mr. Hour. No; we haven’t. 

Mr. Cosurn. In your prepared statement—I am not sure that you 
repeated this, but I think you did—you said the BLM should have 
experienced personnel for “an accurate determination of the grade and 
volume” of BLM timber. Am I quoting you correctly ? 

Mr. Hutt. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Does that statement imply that at present the BLM 
figures on grade and volume are inaccurate / 

Mr. Hur. You can take that implication if you like. I did not 
mean it that way. 

Mr. Copurn. You did not mean it that way ? 

Mr. Hutr. No. There was a period immediately after the big hur- 
ricane wind that we had in 1951 in which there was a terrific amount 
of timber that should have been salvaged, that needed salvaging, and 
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the Bureau did everything in their power to get that on the market 
and in a lot of cases they doubled and trebled the allowable cuts in the 
area in order to get that out. 

In order to do it, they had to rely primarily upon untrained per- 
sonnel, because they couldn’t go out and build up their forests ade- 
quately with trained men for that purpose and during that period 
I will say that there were quite a few inaccuracies in the estimation 
of both grade and volume that were made. 

At least, we found that in our area. 

Mr. Copurn. In your experience this is about the only example you 
have where they were inaccurate or not substantially correct ? 

Mr. Horr. That was the worst. 

Mr. Copurn. You know of other examples, do you, where the same 
is true ? 

Mr. Hutt. Yes. Again, all I have ismy own experience. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all I am asking. 

Mr. Hur. We have found that there have been some inaccuracies 
and we have at various times been quite strong in voicing our feelings 
on that matter. 

Mr. Cosurn. Have these inaccuracies resulted in overcuts in your 
experience ? 

Mr. Hur. In some cases they have, yes; not in any large volume, 
but there have been some. 

Mr. Copurn. The reason I am dwelling on this is that we have had 
testimony from, I think, competent witnesses that the Forest Service 
scale method is much more accurate as to volume and quality than the 
BLM cruise, and I just wanted to draw on your experience. 

You do not agree that it is; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Horr. That was not my point in saying that I preferred a cruise 
over a scale sale, Mr. Coburn. Perhaps I should not say that because 
we never had experience in Forest Service sale, but looking at it from 
an operator’s standpoint—I am not saying this is done—but this is 
what would present itself to me: 

If I was buying timber on a scale-sale method, when you pay the 
prices you are paying today, which are very high, you are not going 
to be too careful about getting those low-grade logs out. 

Do you think that if you are a logging operator and paying $60 
a thousand, you are going to be awfully careful to get those No. 3 
logs out, and pay that same price for those low-grade logs that you do 
for the No. 1 peeler? 

I don’t think it is human nature to do that. Whether it is inten- 
tional, or not, the tendency would be in that direction. 

That is why I say selling on a cruise method it gives an incentive 
to the operator to clean the ground, to get all the material off the 
ground. 

Mr. Cosurn. Are you saying, Mr. Hult, that the Forest Service 
does not require an operator to go back and clean up ? 

Mr. Houtr. As I say, I have never logged Forest Service, but you 
could have nothing but splinters left, you know; that there would 
be nothing left to clean up. That could happen. I am not implying 
that it does, but it could. 

Mr. Cosurn. On your remarks, with reference to the salvage pro- 
gram of the BLM—and correct me if I am wrong in my assumption 
of your own remarks—it seems to me that what you said is there has 
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been too much emphasis on the emergency nature of the salvage pro- 
vrai : is that correct ? 

” Mr. Hur. I would not say that there has been too much emphasis 
up to the moment, because, as I indicated, the salvage material can 
be logged and with no decrease in the values particularly if it is done 
within a 2- or 3-year period, and after the windstorm that we had and 
the bug epidemic. Then I say the emphasis should rightfully have 
been placed on salvage removal. 

However, I think that that should be more deemphasized because 
a lot of the area had been cleaned up, that which is immediately avail- 
able or adjacent to existing roads, and it could be secured and removed. 
That has been done in most cases. 

Now I think the emphasis should be placed more on their long-term 
plans because the timber that has been killed has already taken its 
ultimate loss. The loss from here on out is going to be insignificant in 
comparison to what has already occurred. 

That is why I say that it is still important—I don’t want to get my- 
self quoted on that—I think it is still important to concenrate pri- 
marily on the removal of salvage, but I do not think that it should 
be given such importance to completely disregard their long-term 
management plans of operating the forest on a sustained-yield 
principle. 

Mr. Cosurn. Mr. Hult, do you think that a small salvage-sale 
program on a negotiated basis would help some of these real small 
loggers and people who have come to the committee and said that 
they need a program of that kind to keep in business? Do you think 
that would be helpful ? 

Mr. Hour. I think it would; yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Do you think the bureau and the Forest Service have 
sufficient personnel to take care of a small sales salvage program on the 
basis of negotiation, rather than on bid ? 

Mr. Hutt. I think that it would take less personnel myself to sell 
on that basis than it would with all the mechanics of their regular sale. 

Mr. Copurn. You then are testifying, are you not, that you are in 
favor of such a small sales program ? 

Mr. Huur. Yes; I would be. 

Mr. Copurn. Still, on salvage, we heard from Senator Bill Walsh 
yesterday, Thursday, and he was testifying with reference to the 
Smith River and Vincent Creek salvage as it relates to the relaxation 
of the marketing area restrictions in that area. 

He was stating that he did not think there should be any precipitous 
haste in relaxing those marketing area restrictions because the timber 
had been down for so long. 

[I do not want to put words in his mouth, but as I recall it he said it 
had been down for so long that really some of it wasn’t worth salvag- 
ing. 

You indicated something about a 2- to 3-year period. How long has 
this timber been down in Vincent Creek, since 1951; is that correct ? 

Mr. Huur. I presume it went down in the windstorm of 1951. 

_Mr. Cosurn. And you put a maximum of 3 years as to the salvaga- 
bility. This would be at least 4 years, would it not ? . 

Mr. Horr. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would you agree that Mr. Walsh is correct in that 
assumption, then ? 
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Mr. Hutr. No; I would disagree with that quite violently, Mr. 
Coburn, because that certainly hasn’t been our experience, and I am 
sure that anyone who has logged in this area will bear me out on the 
fact that often times some of our best logs come from old windfalls 
that have probably been down for 25 or 30 years. 

The sap goes. That is what I was referring to when I said the initial 
loss in the first 2- or 3-year period is pr imarily the sap ring—it varies, 
probably 2 inches in thickness of the diameter of the log. That will 
go in the first 2 or 3 years. 

After that the heart wood doesn’t deteriorate as rapidly. It will in 
time, but, as I say, we have logged windfall after windfall and I am 
sure it has been down for 25 years and is perfectly sound and has as 
much merchantable timber as green timber or any other timber that 
you would find, so I can’t agree with the fact that all is lost, but just 
that portion known as the sap ring that dies and is lost in the first 3 
years. 

Mr. Cosurn. I understand that you cannot take out this salvage 
stuff without taking out green stuff ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hutt. I would say it is gener ‘ally correct; yes. 

Mr. Copurnn. Yet in your ‘statement did you not say something to 
the effect that on a salvage program the amount of timber taken out 
should not be applied against the allowable annual cut ? 

Mr. Hutr. No; I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Cosurn. Then I misunderstood you. Do you want to correct 
it on the record ¢ 

Mr. Hutt. The salvage timber, if it was included in the original 
inventory, must come out of the allowable cut. I don’t think that 
I made any comment to the contrary. 

Mr. Copurn. I thought you said that it should not count against the 
allowable cut. 

Mr. Hutr. No. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all I have. 

Mr. Laniean. On the question about the length of time logs re- 
main salvagable, there may be some confusion that has arisen because 
of the different types of timber that are being logged. Here you are 
logging Douglas fir, primarily; is that not right? 

Mr. Hutt. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. I think some of the testimony on logs lasting only 
year or 2 related to various species of pine which are susvepiible t to 
bluing, which downgrades them on the market, even though it might 
not affect the strength of the wood. 

Mr. Hutt. I am not familiar with pine, Mr. Lanigan, I am sorry. 
My remarks were as to Douglas fir. 

Mr. Lantcan. When the Bureau of Land Management makes a 
cruise sale do you send your scalers out to check the BLM cruise on 
the area scaled ? 

Mr. Hutt. Yes, we do, most times. 

Mr. Lanican. Have you ever found when you sent your own men 
out that their estimates, and in which you have confidence, of course, 
show that the Bureau has overscaled or overcruised the timber and 
hence has made it practically inadvisable for you to bid on the ap- 
praised price set by the bureau ? 

Mr. Hutt. Yes, we have done that. 
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Mr. Lanican. Have you, then, refrained from bidding in some 
such instances ¢ 

Mr. Hutt. No; we still have gone ahead and bid if it is an area in 
which we are slightly interested, or which our mill is dependent upon. 

Mr. Lanican. In other areas have you refrained from bidding for 
that reason ¢ 

Mr. Huur. We haven’t bid in any other area 

Mr. LaniGan. You just bid in one or two ieee ages; is that right? 

Mr. Hutt. Yes 

Mr. LANIGAN. How many drainagesdo you bid in? 

Mr. Hutt. Primarily in one. 

Mr. Lanican. Would you say that the amount of salvage timber 
in that drainage is about the same as the amount of salvage  through- 
out the BLM lands in general ? 

Mr. Hutr. There, again, I will have to admit that I am not com- 
pletely familiar with the other areas, Mr. Lanigan, but I assume that 
it is about the same. That entire area up and down the coast, as I 
understand it, was subjected to about the same degree of wind and I 
think it was quite universal. 

Mr. Lanican. To get back to my earlier question, do you know of 
any instances in which operators have refrained from bidding because 
the BLM cruise was too high ? 

Mr. Hutt. I am not qualified to answer that, either, because I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Laniean. Have you bought any acres in the last 2 or 3 years 
in which the Bureau cruise was too high ? 

Mr. Hutt. Yes. 

Mr. Lanigan. Could you tell us about how many ? 

Mr. Hurt. How many what, now ? 

Mr. Lanican. How many board-feet were involved in all this area? 

Mr. Hour. As I recall it, there were probably about 8 or 10 million 
feet in which there was a decided shortage of volume as compared to 
the cruise. 

Mr. Laniean. I presume in the same period you bought acres in 
which the Bureau cruise was too low; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hott. No. 

Mr. Laniean. You haven't in the last 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Hutt. No; you will never get a lumberman to admit that the 
cruises are ever too low. 

Mr. Lantean. Then maybe I had better stop trying. 

You were mentioning the felling and logging practices on cruise 
sales as against scale sales, and I have heard it said, and I wonder 
if you can verify this from your knowledge of the area, that on the 
scale sales at times where you have low-grade logs the operators will 
feel those logs, or handle them in such a manner as to smash them 
and also smash other standing, you might call them, snags, so that 
they will not have to haul them out. 

Do you know whether that happens on scaled sales ? 

Mr. Hurt. I have no experience. 

As I said earlier, it is conceivable that it does happen. I have never 
had any experience with Forest Service or scaled sales, so I couldn’t 
say. 

Mr. Lanican. From your general knowledge of the business, would 
you say that your general impression is that that happens ? 
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Mr. Hour. I would request that you ask somebody that is in the 
Forest Service, Mr. Lanigan, because I don’t want to make any state- 
ment in that regard. 

Mr. Lanican. You would rather not answer that ? 

Mr. Hott. No. 

Mr. Lanican. I do not see that you have to, particularly. 

Mr. Hott. It is something that I am not personally familiar with. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you suspect that might go on? 

Mr. Hur. To me it is conceivable; yes. If I was buying Forest 
Service, I would think a little bit about that probably. 

Mr. Laniean. In the early part of your testimony you spoke about 
who should build a road into areas where there is a solid block of 
Government timber, and you said you thought it would probably be 
advisable for the Government to build the mainline access roads, and 
where there are intermingled holdings, you thought it might be a 
more proper area for the landowners to build the roads. 

In the cases where the landowner builds a road and it actually taps 
the Government timber, would you agree that in those instances some 
provision should be made for equal access for various potential bid- 
ders on Government timber, without getting into details on that? 

Mr. Hutt. I thing I made that comment when I made my original 
statement, Mr. Lanigan, that it should be made under adequate pro- 
tections for both the roadbuilder and the Government for the removal 
of its own timber, and for the removal] of private timber. 

Mr. Lanican. And for the protection of all potential bidders on 
Government timber ? 

Mr. Hutr. Government and its licensees. 

Mr. Lanigan. When you say you prefer cruise to scale, you have 
indicated all of your experience has been on cruise sale purchases, and 
you have no personal experience to compare scale as against cruise ? 
You are satisfied with the cruise method and your criticism of the 
scale method is more or less theoretical; is that right? 

Mr. Hutt. That is right. 

As I stated, I think that you secure better forestry on sales where 
they are on a cruise basis. 

Mr. Lanican. You haven’t had personal experience on it? 

Mr. Hutr. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. How large is your annual cut? 

Mr. Hutt. 25 million. 

Representative Horrman. And that has been for how long? 

Mr. Hutt. Approximately 15 years. 

Representative Horrman. Would you advocate the Government 
putting any Federal money into a road unless the cost could be re- 
covered from the timber that is expected to be cut ? 

Mr. Huur. No, I couldn’t advocate that on any other basis. 

Representative Horrman. Looking at that Wildcat Creek area, you 
note that little round circle up on section 12 at the top of the map? 

Mr. Hutt. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And then the area down on 19, proposed 
sale area ¢ 

Mr. Hott. Yes. . j 

Representative Horrman. If you were going to buy that timber, 
how would you get it out to the county road over on 124 
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Mr. Hurry. Of course, not knowing the terrain or anything, I would 
certainly 
Representative HorrMan. I just mean about roads. I did not mean 

what vehicle or anything like that. 

Assuming you were going to haul it out in a truck. 

Mr. Hutr. I would certainly explore very thoroughly the possi- 
bility of using an existing road in there. It looks like there would be 
some ade litions al construction to be made. 

Representative Horrman. You were here and heard the witness 
testify about the quarter of a mile where it crosses the railroad there 

Mr. Hur. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. What would you do about learning about 
that before you bought ? 

Mr. Hux. I think I would investigate it quite thoroughly, Mr. 
Hoffman. I don’t think anyone today with the a inticipated costs that 
they are going to face on the price of stumpage should walk into any 
of these timber sales completely blind on all the matters of access. I 
think he should take the responsibility of determining that in advance 
of the sale so that they would know exactly what the means of access 
were in the event that they were successful. 

Representative Horrman. And assuming that the purchaser did 
use all diligence, but he did not discover ‘that that little strip was 
owned by Long- Bell, how would you go about getting that timber 
from the top of the vacated county Yoad on 12 over to the county road 
to the northwest ? 

You are familiar with the lumbering operations and how you deal 
with them in order to get your timber out and have been for at least 
15 or 20 years. 

Mr. Hutt. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. You said you have been in the business 
for 50 years, but you are altogether too young for that. 

Mr. Hur. I haven't. 

Representative Horrman. Just the company ? 

Mr. Hur. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. How would you go about it from a 
practical standpoint ? 

Mr. Hutt. [think I lost track of your question, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. I say assuming that you had used all 
diligence and neither you nor the department knew that Long-Bell had 
the excusive right to that little black-and-white road across 12 there 
where you get over to the county road, how would you go about 
getting the right-of-way under the present regulations and practic es of 
the Department. 

Mr. Huur. There is only one thing I could do. I would sit down 
and talk to Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Representative Horrman. And suppose they did not agree with 
you? 

Mr. Huur. Then I would take it out over the road-—— 

Representative Horrman. Where the other fellow did ? 

Mr. Hutt. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Is there no way that you could force 
some sort of an arbitration or proceeding to make Long-Bell be 
reasonable, assuming that they were not reasonable and, of | course, I 
know nothing about it. 
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Mr. Hutr. Only the right of condemnation, as I understand it, that 
every person has. 
Representative Horrman. That would not work, would it ? 


Mr. Cosurn. Under the Oregon State law, as I under stand it, one 


operator can bring a condemnation proceeding against another op- 
erator. They can’t bring it against the Government. 

Representative Horrman. Of course, if the purchase was a small one, 
you might waste its value in lawyer’s fees. 

Mr. Hur. Quite probably. 

Representative Horrman. They sold timber to this young man 
down here and then he found he could not get it out at what he 
thought was a reasonable cost because Long- Bell wanted to charge 
him what he thought was too much to use that quarter of a mile, we 
will say. 

Is there or is there not some Federal regulation to which he could 
resort which would get him out ? 

Mr. Huur. Not to my knowledge, unless that road had been com- 
mitted to the reciprocal agreement between Long-Bell and the Gov- 
ernment, I don’t know of any resort that could be used outside of con- 
demnation. Maybe there is. We have a lot lawyers here. 

Representative Horrman. Do you think that the contract between 
Long-Bell and the Department when it sold that timber to Long-Bell, 
should have had in it some reciprocal agreement ‘ 

Mr. Hutr. As I understand the problem in that particular case, that 
little piece of road crossing the railroad tract there was not included in 
their overall reciprocal agreement. 

Representative Horrman. But in the average agreement it would 
have been if everybody had been on his toes ¢ 

Mr. Hutt. I assume it would. I know in our agreement there is 
certainly nothing left out. 

Representative Horrman. From what I have heard of the situation, 
it was just a mistake. Somebody in the Department or Long-Bell 
forgot that little chunk. 

Mr. Hutr. Evidently. 

Representative Horrman. So that this gentleman had to take the 
remedy when he could not agree—— 

Mr. Hutt. In all likehood, the advertisement or the brochure and 
everything that went with that timber sale, I would assume, anyway, 
would indicate which roads were available to the successful bidder for 
the removal of that timber there. 

If they didn’t have the right to use that quarter of a mile of road, 
I can’t believe that it would have been included in the advertisement 
to prospective bidders, so that all a bidder would have to go on would 
be the road that was covered by the agreement. 

I presume that is correct. I am not familiar with it, but that would 
seem so. 

Representative Horrman. When they buy small pieces such as he 
did, do they have to pay it all down before they find out whether they 
can get it out; or do you know ? 

Mr. Hutt. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. The information is all available there in 
the Bureau offices for anyone, and usually the prospectus includes all 
that. It will include a map of the sale area, include a map of the roads 
leading to the sale, and explain thoroughly the provisions that there 
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are with the road owner as to the removal of the timber, whether it is 
on an arbitration type of agreement, or whether it is on set fee, or 
whatever the provisions are. Everything that the Bureau has on that 
governing the access to that particular sale is covered in this prospec- 
tus, timber prospectus. 

So if the usual practice had been followed there would have been 
available to the purchaser all the information and he would need ne 
one to tell him how to get out ? 

Mr. Hutt. I would assume so. 

Representative HorrMan. If it was not, it was due to some error on 
someone’s part ? 

Mr. Hutt. Yes. 

Representative CHuporr. Senator Neuberger / 

Senator Neupercer. I have no questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Hult. Your statement may be received for the 
record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF NILS HULT, EUGENE, OREG. 


Gentlemen, my name is Nils Hult. I reside in Eugene, Oreg. I have been a 
citizen and resident of the State of Oregon all my life. 

At the present time I am vice president of Hult Lumber Co., Junction City, 
Oreg. I have been connected with Hult Lumber Co. for approximately 25 years. 

For 22 years Hult Lumber Co. has operated a sawmill at Horton, which is 
approximately 40 miles west of Eugene. My father has been in timber and 
lumber business since 1905. 

Hult Lumber Co. has purchased O. & C. timber or timber under the adminis- 
tration of the Bureau of Land Management over a period of many years. AS a 
matter of interest I think that we purchased the first tract of O. & C. timber 
which was put up for sale. This was about the year 1916. 

My duties as vice president of Hult Lumber Co. require that I be familiar 
with the problems involved in bidding for, purchasing and removing timber 
offered for sale by the Bureau of Land Management. 

For many years I have served on the O. & C. Advisory Board for Eugene, Oreg., 
district. I was chairman of such board for one term. I am a member of the 
board at the present time. 

In connection iwth the hearings which the press has announced that you will 
hold in Oregon and Washington in the month of November 1955, I wish to present 
to your committee my observations with respect to the following matters: 

1. Access roads. 
2. Up-to-date timber inventories. 
». Salvage sales. 
4, Annual allowable cut and its importance to the economy of dependent 
communities. 
5. Marketing areas. 
6. Method of sale of Government timber. 
7. Government forestry personnel. 
8. Miscellaneous subjects relating to bidding for, purchasing and remov- 
ing timber and the general management of timberlands. 

sriefly my views with respect to the above subjects are: 

1. Access roads.—In general it is my opinion that main-line access roads 
should be constructed by the Government to remove its own timber whenever 
it is economically practicable so to do. 

2. Up-to-date timber inventories.—In my judgment good, sound forestry man- 
agment requires that an initial inventory be had where there is none to date 
and that up-to-date inventories be obtained with respect to ali Government 
timberlands. 

I have personal knowledge of the results of a fairly recent inventory made 
in connection with the Triangle Lake unit. The Bureau of Land Management 
had a cruise which I think was made in about 1915. Based upon such cruise 
the annual allowable cut for the unit was approximately 11 million feet. In 1949 
a reinventory was made, and as a result of such reinventory the annual allowable 
cut was increased to 1714 million feet. 
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In my judgment such reinventory would produce like results with respect to 
substantially all the units of Federally owned timber. 

In the event a program to get up-to-date inventories of Government timber is 
rommenced, in my opinion prompt redetermination of the estimated annua! 
allowable cut should be made without awaiting the overall cruise on all the 
Government timber tracts. 

I urge upon this committee that it, in turn, urge sufficient appropriations for 
the purpose of causing such up-to-date inventory to be made. 

3. Salvage sales.—In my judgment good forestry practice requires that there 
be prompt utilization of timber which has been damaged or killed, regardless 
of the cause. However, I am strongly of the opinion that the Government 
agencies should not put such great emphasis upon a salvage program that they 
will overlook the more important program, which is the overall good, sound 
forest management of all the Government’s timber holdings. The long-term 
economy of the country should not be disregarded by requiring the Government 
agencies to devote their time and energy to an emergency program exclusively 

Generally speaking, timber which has been killed may be harvested without 
great loss in the timber content if harvested within 2 to 3 years from the date 
of the kill. If it is not harvested within that time, then, to enlarge upon what 
I said above, I think that the time and energy of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment personnel should be devoted to the long-term forest-management practices 
and not directed toward the emergency salvage because the loss to killed timber 
after the 2-to-3-year period is very nominal. 

In other words I feel that the short-term loss suffered in timber values would 
be minor in comparison to the long-term loss to the economy of the country as a 
whole if the Bureau should depart from its sustained-yield concept and adopt 
a liquidation policy in complete disregard of the annual allowable cut. Con- 
tinued emphasis should be placed on the removal of salvage material in their 
sales program but within the framework of their long-term-management plan. 

There is another matter which I would like to discuss and which is related 
to salvage sales. It is sometimes referred to as “additional sales.” In my judg- 
ment, field representatives of the Bureau of Land Management should have the 
authority to make prompt sales of small volumes, on a negotiated basis, of dead, 
down, and danger trees. Frequently sales of salvage timber on a tree-marking 
basis are made. In logging such trees other salvage trees in the same area 
should be removed at the same time. Field men should have authority to 
make decisions on this, otherwise the Government loses money on such trees. 

4. Annual allowable cut and its importance to the economy of dependent com- 
munities.—The Bureau of Land Management and other Government agencies 
should make every effort to cause the annual allowable cut to be realized each 
year. Unless this is done each year there is a loss to the country which can 
never be recaptured. 

In determining the annual allowable cut full consideration must be given not 
only to the growth factor but also to the utilization factor which is changing 
rapidly. 

In my opinion there is also considerable danger in exceeding the annual allow- 
able cut. If you do you are not making adequate provision for the bridging 
of the period between the present merchantable timber and the second crop. 
You are shortening that particular cycle of the rotation plan to the point where 
the timber economy will suffer temporarily until the second crop is ready for 
harvest. 

5. Marketing areas.—I think that the basis for the establishment of marketing 
areas used in 19387 when the O. & C. Act was passed by Congress is still sound. 
The purpose was to protect and stabilize the economy of communities dependent 
upon O. & C. timber. I think that that should still be the primary objective of the 
overall management plan of the Department. 

6. Method of sale of Government timber.—In my estimation the cruise method 
which is presently being used by the Bureau of Land Management is the most <e- 
sirable from both the Government standpoint and the operators’ standpoint. It 
does encourage better utilization of the timber in the sale area. Generally the 
purchaser will utilize timber and logs of doubtful merchantability where the sale 
has been made on a cruise basis. Also, sales on a cruise basis stimulate better 
falling and yarding practices to minimize breakage. 

7. Government forestry personnel.—In my opinion sufficient funds should be 
appropriated so that an adequate staff of experienced personnel may be employed 
by the Burean for the overall management of the timberlands under its juris- 
diction. Specifically the Bureau of Land Management should have experienced 
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pers -onnel for an accurate determination of the grade and volume of merchantable 
penned which is under its jurisdiction and for an accurate determination of the 
iual allowable cut and the layout of logging shows in accordance with the 
eeknie’ and economics of the problem. Salaries should be commensurate with 
comparable jobs in private industry. 

8 Miscellaneous subject relating to bidding for, purchasing, and removing 
timber and the general management of timberlands.—i have noted in the press 
releases that you desired to have statements with respect to the above subject. 
In the event that your hearings cover other subjects, so far as my experience 
permits I would like to have the opportunity of making observations with respect 
to them. 

Please advise me as to the date and the time when you desire that I appear be- 
fore you. As far as my own convenience is concerned, I would prefer to give 
my statement when you convene in Eugene, Oreg 

Re ‘pre sents ul ive Cuuporr. Mr. E.S. Erskine. 

I know it is 5 minutes past 2, and we have many witnesses to go, 
and in order to enable everyone to be heard we are going to have 
to limit the time. 

I would suggest that the witnesses, if they have a long statement, 
offer it for the record, highlight it, and give us an opportunity to 
ask some questions. I am going to have to make the maximum time 
allowable to each succeeding witness now 15 minutes. 


TATEMENT OF E. S$. ERSKINE, MEMBER, ERSKINE LUMBER (C0., 
SWISSHOME, OREG. 


Mr. Erskine. Yes, sir. 

Representative CHuporr. Would you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Ersxrne. My name is E. ‘S. Erskine, member of the firm of 
Erskine Lumber Co., of Swisshome, Oreg. 

[ have been asked to present the views of the lumber and plywood 
operators in the Siuslaw Valley at the hearing you are to hold in 
Eugene on November 18 of this year. These operators have in their 
employ approximately 1,400 people with an annual payroll of about 
$7 million. 

We had a little meeting down there and a bunch of the operators 
asked me to come up and do this, and so I wrote this letter and am 
here today. 

First is reappraisal of Government timber holdings. 

This we feel to be necessary if the proper approac h is to be made in 
establishing an allowable cut that will conform with good forestry 
practices and be in fairness to the mills who are relying on this sup- 
ply of timber. 

We think this can be expedited if sufficient money is appropri- 
ated for this purpose, and the fullest use be made of up-to-date aerial 
photographs along with the experience that has been had in recent 
years in the cutting of areas comparable to the timber remaining. 

In this respect in some areas there will be no need to wait for an 
offic vd reappraisal for it is known from the cutting of representa- 
tive areas what the increase is on the stand per acre and this would 
fustify a larger allowable cut and, by the same token, where it has 
been less to decrease it. 

In the Siuslaw National Forest we have reason to believe that it 
will stand a substantial increase on a reappraisal basis. 

Access roads: That these should be built and/or acquired by 
ag Government and the cost of same be borne by the sale of the tim 
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ber they serve. If these are constructed prior to the laying out o\ 
the individual sales much advantage can be had in the work required 
in this respect, as well as being of help to the bidders on this timber. 

3. Size of sales: This is closely eds with the access road prob- 
lem. If these roads are provided there would be much more lati- 
tude afforded the management of Government timber to lay out and 
put up sales to fit the economy of the area. 

In the past it has been necessary to put up large sales in many in- 
stances in order to get access roads built, and this has always been a 
hardship for the smaller or medium size operator and usually the rea- 
son that he can’t bid at all on such a sale. 

With access roads provided smaller sales can be the rule rather than 
the exception if it is necessary to provide them to give the smaller 
operator a chance to acquire the timber they need to keep going. 

The imposing of time limits to complete cutting and removing tim- 
ber from sales should conform with the idea of not allowing any one 
operator to acquire more than he needs by hoarding timber on the 
stump with the use of extensions of time unless such extensions are 
allowable for other good reasons. 

4. Administration of Forest Service land and timber: We believe 
a better job can be done in this respect if more money is appropriated 
and used to give those in charge the chance to acquire the help they 
need to do the work required. 

Included in this should be provisions to make the rate of pay com- 
petitive with private industry, and also to provide proper housing, 
where necessary in out-of-way places. 

Also, under this heading, we believe economics can be effected by 
improving methods of doing the work required and that a study of 
this be made by some reliable concern not connected with the Govern- 
ment and their report be given consideration. 

5. Method of payment for timber: This has been a sore spot espe- 
cially since the price of stumpage has gone so high. 

The present practice is to demand payment from the operator of the 
full bid price for all felled and bucked timber before removal from 
the land. 

In rough country, and nearly all of this is, high lead logging is de- 
manded by the Forest Service. To log efficiently and observe good 
safety practices, it is necessary to fall and buck considerable timber 
ahead of the logging. It usually amounts to around 2 million feet on 
any one operation. Usually more than one operation is being worked 
on at atime. This means that from 2 to 4 million feet can be cut and 
on the ground at any one time, and in some cases more. At $30 to $40 
yer thousand feet, this would mean the operator has to pay out from 
$60,000 to $120,000 in advance of removing the timber. This, coupled 
with the cost of falling and bucking and building of roads, could mean 
an outlay of $100,000 to $200,000 on a medium sized sale of 6 to 10 
million feet. 

These logs have to be scaled at point of delivery by a bureau scaler, 
and his record is what is used for payment of them. 

We think the Government should accept a performance bond issued 
by a reliable bonding company to insure the payment of this timber, 
instead of the operator having to use so much of his working capital 
paying for it in advance. Several bonding companies have been con- 
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tacted on this and have expressed their willingness to issue such a bond 
any reliable operator. 

omer amarel, covers the subject I would like to bring up, and I 

thank you for your consideration. 

Representative CHUDOFF. Do you have any questions, Mr, ( oburn ¢ 

Mr. Copnurn. I just have one question, Mr. Erskin. Do you feel 
that the scale method is a more accurate method of computing volume 
than the cruise method $ ; 

Mr. Erextne. We have been doing it for quite a while. It has 
worked out all right. We have no kick with it at all. 

Mr. Copurn. As a general rule, do you get an overrun or an 
underrun 4 ; 

Mr. Erskine. You don’t on that kind of a basis, no. You pay for 
exactly what you get. 

Mr. Copurn. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan? | 

Mr. Lanican. I note you were suggesting that the Government 
construct access roads. We had some testimony or someone who indi- 
cated that they thought that it cost a lot more for the Government 
to build an access road than if it were done by private operators or 
private concerns. ; a 

Do you have any experience that would indicate that that might 
or might not be the case ? 

Mr. Ersxine. I don’t see why it should be. I think that the 
Bureau of Public Roads are very well equipped to let a contract. 
They know what they are doing. They put all the provisions in there 
that have to be lived up to, and it is let out to bid and I do not see any 
reason why the Government cannot do it just as cheaply as any 
individual could. They have more to do with, to begin with. 

Mr. Laniean. The Bureau of Public Roads puts it up and accepts 
the lowest bid among all those who are willing to operate to build 
the road ? 

Mr. Erskine. That is my understanding, yes. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you think the Government construction of access 
roads would lead to a higher amount of income to the Government 
from the timber than operators’ construction ? 

Mr. Erskine. It would offer more competition in the bidding of 
the timber. You would naturally get more for it, I think. I believe 
that would be the result. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you think the Government construction would 
lead to better road construction? I have this in mind: that the 
Government would be building for the future, whereas an operator, 
although he is required to build to certain specifications, may have 
just one sale to take out. 

Mr. Erskine. I think it would result in that, yes. 

Mr. Lantean. I was wondering about this situation: If you reach 
a point where the Government just does not have the money or the 
agency does not have the appropriation to build roads and there 
is a fairly large block of timber to be sold which is not too accessible, 
do you think it would be at all possible to break that block up and put 
parts of it up for competitive bidding and require the successful 
bidders to jointly build the access road, thereby not requiring any 
one of them to invest the amount of capital that they would have 
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to if they had to build a road by themselves? Have you given any 
thought to that? 

Mr. Erskine. Yes, I have heard that argued and I have never had 
any experience in a deal of that kind, but I have my doubts about it 
working very good. 

Mr. Lantcan. What are the doubts that you have, Mr. Erskine? 

Mr. Ersktnr. You get 2 or 3 families living in 1 house and you 
have a little tough time at times, and that is about what vou have 
there. 

Mr. Lanican. You might have diflicuty getting them together; is 
that it? 

Mr. Erskine. That is right. 

Mr. Lantcan. You suggested the Government take a performance 
bond instead of requiring advance payment on some of the timber 
sales. Have you made that suggestion to any officials of the Interior 
Department, or the Forest Service ¢ 

Mr. Ersxrne. Yes. In fact, that suggestion originated with one of 
the Forest Service officials himself, and we got to talking about it one 
day and he said that the objections to it were that there would be no 
bonding company which would write a bond like that, so I contacted 
our bonding company and they in turn contacted—there is a group 
of bonding companies that work together, and assurance companies; 
I don’t know just how it is handled, but several bonding companies 
have to concur in a deal like that. 

So we took it up with them and we got a letter from them saying 
that they would be glad to write a bond, which I gave to this mem- 
ber of the Forest Service, and I think he has been advocating that 
change can be made. 

T know it would be a great help to the operators if it could be. 

Mr. Lanican. About when did you give him this suggestion ? 

Mr. Erskine. It has been about a year ago. 

Mr. Laniean. So far, except for discussion, nothing has been done 
to bring that into effect ? 

Mr. Ersxrne. No. It would also save the Forest Service personnel 
2 lot of headaches and a lot of work, too, that performance bond. It 
would be a help to them as well as to the operators. 

Mr. Lanican. As I recall, you operate both in BLM and Forest 
Service timber ? 

Mr. Erskine. No, sir; it is strictly Forest Service. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. For the record, does a purchaser who 
buys under the scale method pay for timber other than that which 
he hauls out? 

Mr. Ersxrne. No. 

Representative Horrman. And under the cruise method does he?! 
How much does he pay for that? 

Mr. Ersxrne. Well, he buys it on the basis of a cruise. If he gets 
more off the land than what the cruise calls for, it is his. 

Mr. Horrman. In either case, may he take off just what logs he 
wants and leave the rest? 

Mr. Erskine. No, sir; you don’t. 

Representative Horrman. Is there any difference? 

Mr. Ersxrnr. You are required under the Forest Service rules to 
log any log that will—I think the minimura scale is 50 feet in a log. 
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Representative Horrman. Are the regulations the same as to what 
the purchaser takes off regardless of the method under which he pur- 
chases? Put it this way: What is the difference between the scale 
method of buying and the cruise method in so far as t: aking off the 
timber goes ¢ : 

Mr. ERSKINE. When you enter into a contract with the Forest 
Service it is stipulated in there exactly what you have to take off the 
land and they check you as you are logging and before you get through 
to see that you do take everything off that you are supposed to take off. 

Under the cruise method you buy that piece of timber, you say it 
is cruised at a million feet. If you want to leave part of it there that 
is your business. 

Representative Horrman. There are no requirements as to what 
you should cut and take off ? 

* Mr. Erskine. I am like Mr. Hult, I am not qualified. I haven’t 
cut any BLM timber. 

Representative Horrman. That is all. Thank you very much. 

I would like to have somebody put in the record for the sake of 
the record the difference between the two methods as to the taking 
off or the harvesting of the timber. 

CoMMITTEE NOTE.—BLM lump-sum sales have no minimum require- 
ment regarding the amount and size of timber which must be cut and 
removed by the purchaser. Forest Service scale sales specify the 
minimum size and scale of material which must be cut and removed 
with provision for a penalty charge for failure to do so.) 

Representative Cuuporr. I imagine we will get somebody later on 
who will tell us that. 

Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Nevnercer. I have no questions. 

I would like to make one very brief comment. 

I was encouraged to hear Mr. Erskine say that he knows bonding 
companies whic h will write performance bonds for the harvesting of 
this timber, because I have felt for a long time that the method of 
requiring such large advance payments has discriminated against 
smaller companies. They cannot raise this capital prior to their 
realizing some income from the timber at stake, and I am very much 
encouraged to have you say, Mr. Erskine, that the bonding companies 
will write this particular type of bond. 

Like Mr. Lanigan, I was not sure it was possible to have this sort 
of bond written out and backed up, and I am glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. Erskine. We weren’t sure either until we contacted the bond- 
ing companies and they came back after looking into it thoroughly 
and said they would write a bond for any reli: ble operator. 

Senator Nevupercer. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan has one more question. 

Mr. Lanican. I had asked Mr, Hult a question about something I 
heard, and he had no experience in the field. I do not know whe ther 
it is true to a large extent, or to any extent, but I heard some people 
purchasers under. the cruise method, say that, under the scale system 
where the man has to pay for every foot he hauls out, there is a tend- 
ency, particularly when prices are ‘down a little bit, to encourage low 
grade logs to be smashed in cutting and may be bring down another 
low grade tree which is standing and which it w ouldn’t pay to haul 
out, and that if they are shattered that way he doesn’t have to haul 
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them out and doesn’t have to pay for the low grade logs because he 
pays by the number of feet. 

I think in the National Forest Service you pay according to the num- 
ber of each species and if it is low grade or high grade, you pay the 
same, so there is a tendency to get rid of those low grade logs and not 
have to put them out. 

Do you ever find that happens? 

Mr. Ersxrne, I haven’t had it happen, Mr. Lanigan, in any of our 
operation. I have heard of it, but I don’t know of it happening. 

Mr. Lanican. We are getting a little bit closer. That is all I have 
to ask. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Fred Sandoz. 

Would you identify yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF FRED SANDOZ, LAND MANAGER, THE BOOTH-KELLY 
LUMBER C0. 


Mr. Sanvoz. Fred Sandoz, land manager of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co., Lane County. 

Representative Cuuporr. I was just wondering whether you could 
6. t your statement and we will put it all in the record for you, 
but I thought you would pick out the most important elements of it 
and tell us about it and then give us more time to ask you questions, 
because I will have to limit you to 15 minutes. 

Representative Horrman. Sometimes this highlighting, Mr. Chair- 
man, takes longer than reading it. 

Representative Cuuporr. That might be true, but we have to take 
our chances on that. 

Representative Horrman. We have lost out so far, not that I care. 

Mr. Sanvoz. I will try to do that. 

The Booth Kelly Lumber Co. has been operating in Lane County 
here for 59 years this year. My job is managing old growth timber 
which is similar to that of Government agencies in this area, both the 
Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service. 

I will just highlight it and not read the full text. 

Other witnesses have testified about getting an improved inventory, 
and an up-to-date inventory, and the benefits of it. 

One thing I haven’t heard any of them say is that this inventory 
should indicate the thrift of timber, and that is very important from 
the standpoint of utilization of timber when you determine which 
stands to remove from the forest, leaving the thrifty stands and remov- 
ing the stands that are not thrifty. 

All too often this practice isn’t followed. In this business of the 
full allowable cut, no one has questioned this method of arriving at 
the allowable annual cut. I think there are methods that would de- 
termine an allowable annual cut proper in the consideration of the 
forests. 

T am convinced that no man can sit down this year and say what the 
allowable cut for the next 10, 15, or 20 years is. It changes every year 
as the forest changes. 

Supposedly the allowable annual cut is to stabilize communities and, 
to a certain extent, it does, but often times plant obsolescence and 
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other economic factors, and changes in forest production far outweigh 
the effects of an allowable annual cut in stabilizing communities. 

The only thing I have to say : about access roads is that we ought to 
build all of them we can with all the reasonable methods and quit 

arguing about which way to do it. This business of salvaging of 

timber is important. We have seen many statements in the papers 
about how much timber there is to salvage. ‘They are all ditferent, 
so I am sure that only one of them can be sande right. Somebody 
should determine what is really involved. 

I would not want this committee to go away with the conception 
that all dead trees can be salvaged except for the sparing after 3 years 
because that is true of windfall trees, but standing dead trees after 
5 years are pretty well gone completely, generally. 

i think on the 1 ight- of-way problems, the United States Forest 
service has a ree able policy. They allow use of the roads, as 
I understand it, and allow use of rights-of-way and require only the 
Government interest in the Government property to be adequately 
protected. 

The Bureau of Land Management approach has been so obscured 
by regulations, administrative | changes, and a rapid turnover of per- 
sonnel, that it is difficult to even determine their methods. I think 
that is one of their basic problems. 

General forest management by Government: In Eugene area the 
Bureau of Land Management has a scattered ownership aalaiee in- 
termingled with industry and small private owners. The removal 
of bad fire hazards, such as snag patches, development and main- 
tenance of fire roads, control of entry for fire prevention, handling 
of authorized entry such as hunting and fishing crowds, survey of 
property lines, and development of water for fire suppression pur- 
poses are all important and costly land management functions, en- 
gaged in by companies, and, to some extent, by Government agencies. 

It has developed now in the past few years that where the inter- 
mingled ownership exists the Bureau of Land Management is doing 
very little actual land management. They are conducting timber 
sales. Their management is limited to timber sales pretty much, and 
that is probably 1 or 2 percent of their land area. They probably 
should be reorganized to become managing tenants of the land under 
their jurisdiction. 

I know that this is not a problem that the personnel of the depart- 
ment would not like to correct. They would like very much to do 
what they should be doing on these lands, but their funds and their 
personnel and their activities are limited to the point where they are 
not able to carry on the job that they should be carrying on in these 
lands. 

When we have two Government agencies administering similar 
lands in the same locality, they should insofar as possible have similar 
regulations so the people who are dealing with them can finally find a 
satisfac tory method of dealing with them, instead of having to arrive 
at a completely new method or changed method every time they deal 
with a different Government agency. 

I think that is all I will try to highlight. You have the full text. 

I would like to submit it for the record, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cxuporr. It will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 
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(The formal] statement of Mr. Sandoz is as follows :) 


THE BooTtu-KELLY LUMBER Co., 
Springfield, Oreg., October 26, 1955. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT FUNCTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND RESOURCES OF THE COM MITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS, 
House of Representatives. 


GENTLEMEN: I am attaching my statement hereto and request that I be per- 
mitted to appear before your committees at your proposed hearing. 

I would like to appear at the hearing held at Eugene, Oreg., and request that 
your secretary acknowledge receipt of this letter and of the attached statement, 
and advise me as to the time and date of the hearing at Eugene. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRED SANDOz, 
Land Manager. 


STATEMENT OF FRED SANDOZ 


My name is Fred Sandoz and I reside near Springfield, Oreg. I have been a 
citizen and resident of Oregon all my life and have been a resident of the Eugene- 
Springfield area for 10 years in industrial forestry work. 

At the present time, I am land manager for the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. I have 
been associated with this company for 7 years. 

We have examined numerous United States Forest Service and Bureau of Land 
Management timber sales, bid on several, and purchased a few. We are con 
fronted with managing timber and timberlands similar, adjacent, and some 
intermingled with both the United States Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

Management of old growth timber is still the major function of both Federal 
agencies in this area. 

INVENTORY 


The type and accuracy of the timber inventory determines the success or failure 
of the whole timber use program, Federal timber inventories are not up to date 
with utilization. They should be rapidly completed showing volume, species, age, 
size, quality, and stand thrift conditions. This can be completed through use of 
adequate aerial photographs, experienced men, and a small cruise sample by forest 
types. 

ANNUAL ALLOWABLE CUT 


The greatest value derived from the use of the forests by removing the 
annual allowable cut (equivalent of annual growth) is that it can offer a planned 
use thereby forming a basis for orderly industry and community development. 
It is generally agreed that a continuous flow of forest products is necessary to 
maintain our economy, but it can be varied without hardship if it is planned 
ahead. 

There are several things that are defeating this noble objective. First, the 
allowable annual cut is based on an inadequate inventory materially reducing 
the cut that should be made. Second, it is poor economy because the method fails 
to recognize that many of the old growth stands are depreciating in volume each 
year. This depreciation would be captured in a more rapid cut for a period of 
years. 

A planned accelerated harvest for 15 to 30 years would eliminate much of the 
present yearly loss and yet offer the value of orderly development to industry 
and community. Plant obsolescence, changes in forest products, and outside 
economic forces change the whole community stabilization picture about every 
20 to 30 years. It would appear to be false economy to continue to allow defec- 
tive timber that should have been logged perhaps 50 years ago to continue to 
decay when this could be replaced by young timber growing rapidly each year. 
We may be paying a very high price for stability that we are not achieving from 
this source. ; 

ACCESS ROADS 


From the standpoint of good forest utilization there are not enough access 
roads until all access roads are built. All available methods of obtaining access 
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ds should be utilized until the job is complete. The objective of getting the 


more important than a digest of the various reasonable methods of 


roads is 


pbuilding them. 
SALVAGE OF TIMBER 


The need of salvage of blowdown and dead timber in this area may not be 
nearly as large as its publicity. An accurate sample cruise should be made to 
determine actual volumes involved. 


SIZE OF SALES 


Timber management staffs can be easily absorbed on preparation of small 
sales (5.000 to 250,000 board-feet), resulting in the marketing of a small total 
quantity of timber. The same staffs can prepare and market medium size and 
larger sales (1 million to 30 million board-feet) and market vastly greater 
quantities of timber with the same staffs. Office work is about the same regard- 
less of sale size. Fieldwork is more on larger sales but much less per thousand 
board-feet. 

Four 40-acre cutting units have 4 miles of sale boundary to prepare compared 
to one 160-acre cutting unit with only 2 miles of sale boundary to prepare. The 
difference in quality of forestry resulting is negligible. 

Size of sales and types of timber should be related to the customers’ needs and 
to the needs of developing the forests. 

A reasonable balance of sizes in terms of volume and frequency is needed in 
this area. An analysis of the sales and industries’ needs would reveal the 
answer. 

MEASURING THE PRIMARY FOREST PRODUCT FOR SALE 


Selling forest products on basis of camp run scale is generally most accurate. 
This method does require sufficient volume to justify the expense of scaling. 

Where timber sales are badly scattered and the logs move in many directions 
and never become localized in a given place and where numerous very small sales 
are necessary a cruise method is more economical and practical. 


RIGHT-OF-WAY PROBLEMS 


The United States Forest Service approach to right-of-way problems appears 
to me to be in good taste for the United States Government. As I understand it, 
they allow access and road use asking only that Government property be 
properly protected. 

The Bureau of Land Management approach has been so obscured by regulations, 
administrative changes, and a rapid turnover of personnel that it is difficult to 
even determine their methods. The whole problem needs badly to be clarified 
and simplified. 

In any event where the Government is in a competitive business with industry 
and has the right to condemn a right-of-way, then industry and private in- 
dividuals should have like rights. The right-of-way policy of the company has 
always been to grant rights-of-way to anyone. The conditions vary with the 
circumstances. We expect to be dealt with by other landowners as equals and 
neighbors. 

GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 


Both the United States Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management 
have lost a considerable number of competent people in the past 10 years because 
they have not succeeded in maintaining salaries comparable to industry in com- 
parable jobs. The salaries should be comparable, taking everything into con- 
sideration. 

Most forest improvement occurs in the development and harvest of the forest. 
The design of the harvesting operation and transportation system is the place 
where this improvement can be achieved. It has been the practice of both the 
United States Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management to use this 
area of employment as a training ground for foresters, which is well, but all 
too often the trained men are promoted to other activities or leave the Service. 
Timber-sale preparation classification should be broadened to include positions 
that will retain experienced men that will in turn improve the efficiency of this 
important function. 
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GENERAL 





FOREST MANAGEMENT BY GOVERNMENT 


In Eugene area the Bureau of Land Management has a scattered ownership 
pattern intermingled with industry and small private owners. The removal! of 
bad fire hazards such as snag patches, development and maintenance of fire 
roads, control of entry for fire prevention, handling of authorized entry such as 
hunting and fishing crowds, survey of property lines, and development of water 
for fire-suppression purposes, are all important and costly land management 
functions. 


Private tree farms in this area are being rapidly developed along all of these 
lines. The Bureau of Land Management is doing a very small amount of some 
of the above list. 

All of these functions, including a small amount of the snag falling, are being 
conducted by private companies at their own expense on Government land. The 
Government is capturing these forest-management functions free of charge. In 
addition, they are not following an aggressive program of eliminating snag 
patches even where private owners have done this on large areas surrounding 
Government ownership preparatory to planting programs. It is unwise to plant 
trees in or adjacent to snag patches because of the risk of burning the planta- 
tions. The Government is maintaining such risks on their own lands and adja- 
cent to private lands. 

The Bureau of Land Management should be reorganized so they can become 
managing tenants of the forest lands under their jurisdiction or they should 
be believed of this responsibility. 


LOCAL GOVERN MENT 


We have noticed an increased tendency on the part of the United States Govy- 
ernment through the United States Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management to exert greater influence on local government. We believe that 
local government should be conducted for the people its governs and answer only 
to these people. 

The revenues derived from Government timber agencies in lieu of taxes is 
necessary for local government, but actions to obtain this should not be taken 
or requested at the expense of taxpayers. 


FORESTRY POLICY 


If it is necessary to have two governmental forest agencies in this locality, 
they should have identical forest-management and administrative policies. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Lanican. As I understand it, and if I am not right, would you 
tell me, the basic difference between the Bureau of Land Management 
right- of- way policy and the Forest Service policy is this: that “if you 

want a right- of-way across Bureau of Land Man: ugement lands where 
your land and theirs are intermingled, they will require you to give 
them the right to use the road upon payment by the timber user of a 
certain fee to take out Government timber ? 

Ordinarily, the Forest Service in an intermingled situation will give 
you a right-of-way across forest lands with no such condition attached. 
Is that the basic difference ? 

Mr. Sanvoz. That is the basic difference in many localities, although 
I know that the United States Forest Service also tries to obtain 

rights-of-way across private lands and they should. 

Mr. Lanican. They try, but they do not make that as an absolute 
condition ¢ 

Mr. Sanpvoz. I think that is right. However, I don’t think the 
Bureau in all cases makes it an absolute condition, either. 

Mr. Lanican. The regulations say that where they do need access 
they h: ave to get reciproc cal rights; is th: it correct ¢ 

Mr. Sanvoz. I am under that impression. 
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However, they can be waived under certain circumstances. 

Mr. Lanican. Have they been waived for you? 

Mr. Sanvoz. No; they have not. 

Mr. Laniaan. I have e a report here from the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement relating to an area known as the Mosby Creek area. Is that 
under your jurisdiction 2 

Mr. Sanpoz. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. In this report they say there is about 7,900, almost 
8.000 acres, of Bureau of Land Management land, with 209 million 
board feet of timber on it tied up because they can’ ’t get long-term 
rights-of-way from the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. across 514 miles of 
private rot id. 

I assume that you have a per fect right to say that you will not give 
them that, or you have certain conditions that you want. 

Mr. Sanvoz. Your information is entirely false. 

Mr. Lanigan. Then can you tell us what the situation is? 

Mr. Sanvoz. In the spring of 1954 we had asked the Bureau of Land 
Management for a right-of-way agreement. We consummated a 
right- of-w ay agreement on a substanti: il area there which runs for 5 
years. They agreed to put up timber in the area on the condition that 
the condition involved 3 in the use of roads would be spelled out prior 
to their putting up the sale. 

Within the past 2 weeks they have requested me to look into the 
matter of a small salvage sale and advise them as to what the con- 
ditions will be that we will require, and I am in the process of doing 
that right now, and that is all the facts there are. 

Mr, Lanican. You interrupted me before I had quite finished. 

Mr. Sanpoz. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Lanican. They do say that they have a reciprocal right-of-way 
with you for salvage sales ? 

Mr. Sanvoz. No; 1t doesn’t say salvage sales. It just is a reciprocal 
right for 5 years. 

Mr. Lanican. This report says right-of-way that is susceptible to 
salvage and I may have misinterpreted it. 

Mr. oe They may think they have it as an agreement for 
salvage. I don’t recall that word “salvage” is even used in the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Lanican. This is BLM information that they gave us. Then 
you gave them a short-term right for 514 years and they in turn gave 
you a short-term right for 514 years. 

Mr. Sanpoz. 5 years. 

Mr. Lantean. And you are using that right-of-way that they gave 
you ? 

Mr. Sanvoz. We are using about a quarter of a mile of it. 

Mr. Lanican. And they are just about to start using it on the salvage 
sale that you talked to them about a couple of w eeks ago. 

Mr. Sanvoz. That is right. 
{ Mr. Lanican. And I take it they have not used it previously ? 
i Mr. Sanpoz. That is right. 

Mr. Lantean. That was entered into a year ago and will have about 
414 more years to go? 

Mr. Sanpoz. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. What is the question ? 

Mr. Lanican. We had a report from the BLM 
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Representative Horrman. No. No. What question did you ask 
him / 

Mr. Lanican. I was just trying to get a factual situation straight 
on this BLM report. 

Representative Horrman. You mean you have asked him whether 
the report was correct / 

Mr. Lanican. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Was it? 

Mr. Sanpoz. Not the way he spelled it out, Mr. Lanigan. 

Representative HorrmMan. Was it correct / 

Mr. Sanpoz. Not the report I heard here. 

Representative Horrman. I withdraw my question. 

Mr. Lanigan. You say in your statement that the BLM should be 
reorganized, making tenants, I think it was—— 

Mr. Sanpoz. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. What do you mean by “making tenants” 

Mr. Sanpoz. I simply mean that wherever their ets are inter- 
mingled with ours, we are maintaining the fire-protection facilities 
such as roads. We are often first to fires on their land and put them 
out. Weare maintaining logging roads. 

When a culvert or fill washes out, we call them up and ask them if 
they want to finish a culvert, “We will have no funds,” so we finish 
the culvert. 

Sometimes it involves several thousand dollars. 

Mr. Lanican. You mean they should do more managing? 

Mr. Sanpoz. They should start managing their lands. 

Mr. Lanican. And not let you take care of them; is that right? 

Mr. Sanpoz. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. They should spend some money on them and keep 
them up and fight fires? 

Mr. Sanpoz. That is right, or else they should get someone else 
to do it. 

Mr. Lanican. If the Government can’t take care of it, then some- 
body should; is that right ? 

Mr. Sanpoz. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. Then by the word “tenant” you did not mean that the 
Government should sell or give away the land or divest itself 

Mr. Sannoz. No; I simply meant that somebody should be looking 
after those lands instead of not even seeing them once in a while. 

Mr. Lanican. You were stressing the word “man agement,” not 
“tenant”? 

Mr. Sanpoz. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions 
of this witness ? 

Representative Horrman. In lieu of questions, I would like to put 
into the record here the summary and digest of his testimony prepared 
by our GAO representative. That will be much shorter than my 
questioning. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Without objection, let it be admitted into 
the record. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 
at SUMMARY STATEMENT OF FRED SANDOZ 


Timber inventories are not up to date but they could be brought up to date 
through the use of aerial photographs, experienced men, and a small cruise 
sample by forest types. - 

Wants allowable cut increased. Recommends an accelerated harvest for 15 
to 30 years to eliminate annual losses. Says plant obsolescence, changes in 
forest “products, and outside economic forces change the whole community 
stabilization picture about every 20 to 30 years. False economy to allow timber 
that should have been cut 50 years ago to continue to decay when it could be 
replaced by young timber. 

Wants more access roads built. 

States the need of salvage of blow-down and dead timber in this area may not 
be as large as its publicity. 

Size of sales should be related to the customers’ needs and to the needs of 
developing the forests. 

Forest products should be sold on the basis of camp run scale because it is 
the most accurate. (Ask him to describe how camp run scale differs from any 
other scale. ) 

S Where timber sales are scattered or small the cruise method is more economi- 
} cal and practical. 
Right-of-way problems.—Says the Forest Service approach appears to be in 
good taste for the Government as they allow access and road use, asking only 
f that Government property be properly protected. Bureau of Land Management 
1 approach has been obscured by regulations, administrative changes, and rapid 
turnover of personnel, so that it is difficult to determine their method. Clarifi- 
cation needed. States Government is in competitive business with industry and 
has right to condemn a right-of-way, and industry and individuals should have 
like rights. Their company has always given rights-of-way to anyone. 
Government personnel.—Salaries should be comparable to industry in com- 
parable jobs and steps should be taken to retain experienced men. 

Forest management by the Government.—Bureau of Land Management has a 
scattered ownership. Reduction of snag patches, development and maintenance 
of fire roads, control of entry for fire protection, authorizing entry of hunting 
and fishing crowds, survey of property lines, development of water for fire sup 
pression, are costly. Bureau of Land Management is doing a very small amount 
and the private companies at their own expense are performing many of these 
functions for the Government and the Government is capturing these values 
free of charge. 

Local government.—Says there is an increased tendency by the United States 
Government through the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management to 
exert greater influence on local governments. Believes local governments should 
be conducted for the people they govern and answerable to those people. 

Revenues derived from timber sales agencies are necessary for local govern 
ment, but actions to obtain this should not be taken or requested at the expense 
of taxpayers. 

Forestry policy.—If it is necessary to have two agencies in this locality they 
should have identical forest management and administrative policies. 


Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger? 
‘ Senator Neupercer. I would like to ask several questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

You mentioned in your statement about old growth timber which 
is deteriorating and going past its maturity on Government land. 
Does your company hold any old growth timber ? 

Mr. Sanpoz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neusercer. Why are you not cutting that? 

; Mr. Sanpoz. We are. 
i Senator Neupercer. Are you holding any in reserve? 


WT, 
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Mr. Sanpoz. In what sense do you mean ? 

Senator Neusercer. Let me phrase the question another w ay, then: 
Are you reducing your cutting, your old growth timber, as r: apidly 
as possible ¢ 

Mr. Sanpoz. No, we are not. We could liquidate it in 5 years. 

Senator Neupercer. Why do you advocate that the Government 
liquidate its old growth timber, but your company is not liquidating 
its old growth timber ? 

Mr. Sanpoz. I don’t advocate that the Government liquidate its old 
growth timber except that which has decayed too rapidly. 

Senator Neupercer. I just want to read this. Let me just preface 
this, Mr. Chairman, because this is a very important thing to this 
whole question. 

I have the feeling that the allowable cut could be increased. That 
is only my opinion, and I am not an expert forester. Yet, I felt in 
the 2 days I have listened to these hearings that the case has not been 
made out, if you understand what I mean. It is just said. It is as if 
I should say we ought to lift the speed limit on the road from Eugene 
to Creswell, from 60 miles an hour to 90 miles an hour, period. 

Witness after witness has talked about this, but I think that you 
and others fail to recognize—this is my impression—that there are 
people who have other interests in this timberland. 

For example, I have received at least 20 letters in the past 2 or 3 
weeks from recreationists, from outdoor people, from conservationists, 
from retired foresters, both private and Federal, who feel that the 
allowable cut should not be increased and, if anything, it is being cut 
too fast from the standpoint of watershed protection and recreation. 

As a Senator, and as Congressmen, Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Chudoff 
must also listen to what those people say and they have to make a case, 
too, and they don’t always. 

However, I think when you say this, and this is what interests me: 

A planned accelerated harvest for 15 to 30 years would eliminate much of 
the present yearly loss and yet offer the value of orderly development to indus- 
try and community. Plant obsolescence, changes in forest products, and outside 
economic forces change the whole community stabilization picture about every 
20 to 30 years. 

What about the new growth? Will the new growth come on in the 
15 to 30 years to take ‘the place of this old growth you are talking 
about? Will it develop that quickly, or will ‘there be a great gap in 
there in which you have the industry diminish in volume, and also 
lose necessary watershed protection and recreation, and wildlife pro- 
tection on those lands? 

Mr. Sanpoz. You do not lose those values on those lands while you 
are operating on them and the new crop only grow 1 year each year 
and it takes generally 80 years to grow saw log timber, but it is grow- 
ing on other land while you are operating on some old growth land. 

Senator Nevpercer. That is the point I want to get at. In other 
words, you say that, but what is the program involved? It is easy 
enough to say it is growing on other land while you take it off on these 
lands, but is there a program worked out on this? 

In other words, I do not think the people in the industry, and in this, 
I do not mean anything between large operations and small—I do not 
think you are making a case for an increased allowable cut. 

You are saying it should be increased, but what is the specific case 
for it? 
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Mr. Sanvoz. I don’t think that any of us would ever be able to un- 

derstand it until we get their methods of determining the allowable 

ut out and study them and analyze them and see if they are taking 
‘nto consideration all the factors that are involved. 

[f you hi iven’t got their methods of determining the allcewable cut, 
then you should have those to see if they are ti aking into considera- 
tion all the fac tore Involved. 

Senator Neusercer. There are several quest tions along that outline. 
[ note in your prep: ared statement you underline the word “e Xperience” 
in which you are talking about Federal timber inventories. 

Is it your fee ling that they have not competent men working on 
these inventories ? 

Mr. Sanvoz. They usually use that area of employment as well as 
the area of employment that services and lays out timber sales as a 
training ground for employees. 

After they have had 2 ve 3 or 5 years experience, depending on the 
abilities of the man, and he |} has learned his job well, he is “usually 
promoted into some other position or he leaves the Service and goes 
to work for someone else where he can get more money, so these areas 
of employ me nt result in training erounds and they never become per- 
manent employment grounds for experienced men like they should be. 

Senator Neusercer. This is the thing, though, that still puzzles 
me. Let me just say this: I share with you a general idea. Mine 
is not backed up by specific knowledge, because I am not trained in the 
field, but I share with you a general idea that the allowable cut could 
be increased, but when you and operator representatives of the in- 
dustry come here and you talk about men not being experienced and 
not being capable enough working on these inventories, is it not just as 
possible th: ut they could overestimate the allowable cut rather than 
underestimate ¢ 

But you always say, and others always say, “ You have these inexperi- 
enced people; they are not paid enough; the turnover in personnel is 
great.” We all know that, and we would like to do something about it. 
but why is it that this always results in underestimating the allowable 
cut ¢ 

Mr. Sanpoz. I think, if you will pardon me, the reason that every- 
one indicates that it is underestimating, it is because every time the »V 
have reinventoried it they have found that it should be increased sub- 
stantially. To my knowledge they have never found a case where it 
should be decreased substantially. 

Senator Neupercer. In other words, you think that generally hav- 
ing this untrained personnel results in underestims iting allowable cuts. 

Mr. Sanpoz. That isn’t all of it. They haven’t enough trained per- 
sonnel to make the necessary inventories to give them the proper type 
of allowable cut. 

They are operating on inventories 10 and 15 years old. Where they 
have made a recent one and they have the benefit of aerial photographs 
which they didn’t use to have, they find an increased allowable annual 
cut. 

Senator Nrunercer. As I say, I am inclined to share with you t} 
opinion. I just wanted to see it backed up. 

To your knowledge, the Forest Service, the BLM, and the Indian 
ureau consolidate and coordinate their figures, because it is obvious 
that the growth conditions, climatic conditions, general weather and 
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geological conditions, are quite similar, let’s say all west of the mou 
tains, and all east of the mountains. 

Do they consolidate and coordinate their estimates in these various 
areas, do you know ? 

Mr. Sanpoz. The Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service, to my knowledge, never consolidated their allowable annual 
cuts and that was always a big bone of contention until, I believe, the 
last Congress, or the one previous to that, passed a law requiring that 
they consolidate their ownerships, which will resolve that very difficult 
problem they have had for years. 

Senator Neupercer. Just one other question, Mr, Chairman, please. 

It is not possible that the old inventories have aa underestimated 
and the allowable cut underestimated, not necessarily because of in 
competent personnel conducting the inventories, but because, and we 
are all very pleased about this, I think, there has been steadily im- 
proved utilization in many fields of the forest products industry. 

Mr. Sanpoz. I think that is probably 90 percent the case. They had 
good inventories at the time they made them, but times have changed. 

Senator Neupercer. I ask that question to defend these people 
because they are good people in many instances, and trying to do a 
good job. 

Mr. Sanpoz. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Sandoz, I just want to ask you one 
question—a question of clarification. [ read your statement, and on 
page 6 in next to the last paragraph where you have a heading called 
“Local government,” you say: 

The revenue derived from Government timber agencies in lieu of taxes is neces- 
sary for local government, but action to obtain this should not be taken or re- 
quested at the expense of taxpayers. 

What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Sanvoz. It has been the practice on the part of the Government 
agencies to attempt to get the county courts to acquire rights-of-way 
for them, to build roads for the m, and bridges and so forth, when my 
feeling is that the Government is big enough to take care of itself. 

Representative Cuuporr. You mean that they go into court and ask 
for condemnation of roads ? 

Mr. Sanpoz. No; I mean that they go to the county court, who are 
the managers of the county government, and ask them to spend moneys 
in their behalf and acquire rights-of-way and in some cases wash their 
dirty linen. 

Representative Cuuporr. I don’t know too much about these things, 
but I hear about them, and I understand that the Bureau of Land 
Management gives back to the county boards or the county judges, or 
the county supervisors, or whatever you call them, 75 percent of what- 
ever they take in on these things and should not the counties contribute 
some part of it to the building of roads? Do you not think it would 
only be fair and decent ? 

Mr. Sanpoz. Well, the county does, but I think the thing that needs 
to be watched there is that the Government revenue isn’t the only 
revenue that comes into the county. 

After all, there are a lot of taxpayers, too, and it is very easy for the 
Government in furnishing these large sums of money to attempt to 
become dominant over a local government. 
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Representative Curvporr. You are compl: ning about administra 
tion: you are not ¢ ‘complaining about the system ? 

Mr. Sanpoz. P rimarily administration. 

Representative CHUDOFF. Because, after all, the more access roads 

iat are built the easier it is to get the timber out and the better wil! 
be the question in your industry. 

Mr. Sanpoz. Yes; but the United States Government should spend 
money for access. 

Represent: itive Cuvporr. Do you know of any cases where a Gov 
ernment employee used domination or threats or incrimination ove! 
any of the county judges ¢ 

Mr. Sanvoz. No; not in that way. They have made requests as you 
have heard in earlier testimony. 

Representative Cuuporr. What kind of requests / 

Mr. Sanpoz. This logger went to the county court and asked them 
to obtain a right-of-way through condemnation over a taxpaye r. Now, 
the county court was wise in finally backing out of the thing, but they 
were going to do something about it for a while and really it wasn t 
any of their business. They would like to have the revenue, 

Representative CHuDOFF. I ‘think somebody said they went to the 
BLM and the BLM would not cooperate ? Is that right? 

Mr. Sanpoz. Yes. 

Representative Ciuporr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. George Owen, please? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE E. OWEN, OF GEORGE E. OWEN LUMBER 
CO., EUGENE, OREG. 


Mr. Owen. My name is George E. Owen. I am with the George 
E. Owen Lumber Co., the Star Lumber Co. 

In fact, I have three mills, medium sized. I have been in this 
business since 1919, some 36 years, and have bought timber from 
the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management. 

This statement is somewhat different from the one I sent. I just 
outlined some of the things. This has about three pages. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Owen, I do not want to appear to 
be cutting you off, and we certainly want to hear you, but I am 
going to have to rule that you are going to have to stick to your orig- 
inal letter that you sent us on November 7, because otherwise if you 
take any additional time some of these people down on the list about 
No. 16 will not be heard. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest, if nec 
essary, we continue the hearing tomorrow to give them a chance to 
be heard. 

Representative Cuuporr. Let’s see how we go along and then we 
will decide. 

Representative Horrman. What do you say, Senator? 

Senator Neupercer. Anything the chairman wants to do is all 
right with me. 

Representative Horrman. We have nothing to do tomorrow morn- 
ing. Why not stay here tomorrow morning. We will postpone the 
decision until this evening ? 
76321—56—pt. 1—_—44 
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Representative Cuuporr. That is right. We may not have ¢ 
make a decision. 

Mr. Owen. This says the same thing as outlined here althoug 
the wording is somewhat different. 

Representative Cuuporr. Have you given the reporter your name? 

Mr. Owen. Just for the record, before entering my main discus- 
sion upon the merits, or I should say, demerits, of marketing areas 

let me make a short statement concerning other timber problems in 
which we are all interested. 

My name is George E. Owen, of the George E. Owen Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Oreg. 

The argument for Government-built access roads and the need of 
them seems hardly to be an issue at all except for those large opera 
tors who want a cones hold on the timber and want it tied up and 
sold in large blocks under conditions that almost eliminates com 
petitive bidding, and in the deal they build several miles of access 
roads. 

This is the way most access roads in the past have been built, and at 
a loss to the Government of untold millions of dollars. 

It is obvious that if the Government can build a road into timber 
opening up a watershed for $1 per thousand or less, perhaps, and as 
a result increase the selling price by $25 to $30 as a result of competitive 
bidding that follows, that that is a good business for the Government. 
And it is also good for the industry by giving every operator an equa! 
chance. 

Monopoly, however, caused or under whatever name, is not good. 
More Government-built access roads are needed. I feel we should back 
Harris Ellsworth and all others who are for more access roads as long 
as there are no gimmicks in the bills for their establishment. 

I might say the bill he has put up, I think is a very good one. 

Another brief statement on inventory reappraisals. These are badly 
needed. Where reappraisals have been made the allowable cut on a 
sustained yield cutting basis is usually upped 40 to 50 percent, some- 
times more. 

Old cruises did not count trees with the slightest defect because 
worthless then, yet valuable today. 

Increased utilization and better cutting practices have made pos- 
sible the removal of much more timber per acre, and the way timber 
is selling a wasteful operator is soon out of business. 

There is a great need for increasing the allowable cut and I believe 
all our foresters agree that a reinventory will do this while still letting 
us operate on a sustained-yield cutting basis. 

As for the size of the sales, let us keep them down so the average- 
size operator can bid on them. This makes the Government more 
money and is fair to all operators. 

But now to the main part of my thesis, BLM marketing areas. The 
marketing area idea is just another OPA in peacetime—useless, waste- . 
ful, and a dangerous piece of planned economy. It forms a monopoly : 
and everyone is against monopoly, except the monopolizer. 

[ once heard a man who looked of average intelligence say in plain 
_ —_ of another monopoly we were dise ussing, “I’m against monop- 

vy always, but this case is different because it concerns me.’ 

wt hat sums up the one and only argument in favor of marketing 
areas. Geography alone gives those mills in a marketing area a ter- 
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‘fic advantage. If they cannot survive with that advantage, they 
ould not be shielded from fair competition by the high protective 
tariff that bars all other bidders. But let us not deal only in general 
terms: let us look at specific cases and see how it is working. 

Take the Snellstrom Lumber Mill at Elkton, they have complained 
repeatedly about the injustice of being unable to bid on timber with- 
» 4 miles of their mill—they are just over the line—vyet they are al- 
lowed to bid on timber at Powers, Oreg., 110 miles away. 
~ Or take a case even closer to home, myself, and my own company. 
We built a bridge across Elk Creek and road to our timber down 
Umpqua way, costing thousands of dollars, yet we can’t bid on Gov- 
ernment timber on our own road adjoining our own timber we have 
opened up at great expense. : 

‘If the marketing area idea is good on Government timber, it must 
be good for private timber and suppose a law were passed forbidding 
an owner to remove the timber from their own holdings to their own 
mill. Undoubtedly such a law would be unconstitutional because it 
would be depriving one of their property without due process. 

Yet that has been the case and we are not allowed to bid on timber 
in which we are interested because in this timber I personally happen 
to own one one-hundredth of a million interest. 

That isn’t much, but it is still an interest. Some say that the 
mills, we could just do away with them—I am going to abbreviate 
this statement—in some of the communities that are closely related 
here with improved transportation and the big diesel trucks and all 
that, but they say in other mills like the Grays Harbor area, Puget 
Sound, and those having big mills and amortize their development 
that we should hold right on to the marketing area idea, even though 
we have a $9 or $10 advantage of them they still, with the advantages 
they have, come down here and outbid us. 

I discussed this with many people, but in actual practice we should 
draw the line as I suggested, at the Columbia River and let Oregon 
do away with marketing areas, but not let Washington come in, 
or vice versa. 

Suppose that two sawmills are located on the Columbia River, 
one on the western side and one other on the Oregon side, both depend- 
ent upon Government timber for their supply. 

One mill, the logs come down from the Government timber. One 
can bid and the other one couldn’t. One operator suggested that we 
then make them available, say, 10 miles back on each side. 

What about the mill that is just 100 feet beyond the 10-mile limit 
that has other advantages, such as a railroad and some specific advan- 
tages on the Washington side? 

Well, this operator says, let’s put it back 20 miles. What about 
the one 30 miles, or 40, or 100, or 200; there is always an injustice 
when we try to draw these artificial lines and I think they are very 
dangerous. 

Another thing, marketing areas will block an efficient operator. 
They are subsidizing a clobberhead operator. An efficient operator 
may have $25 to $30 a thousand advantage over the clobberhead who 
may, and often does, cut a good log into $65 per thousand 2 by 
t's when a large part of the log would make it $140 lumber if cut 
to grade in crossarms, elears, and uppers. 
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Fractional cutting such as for railroad material brings a very 
high price also, material such as 234 by 714, 11 feet 7 inches long 
and all kinds of other fractional sizes, but only the most efficient 
operators with a trained crew dare cut such material, for if cut and 
re jec ted it loses most of its value. 

Again one operator may use a circular saw when stumpage is 
cheap because protected from competition by the tariff walls of market- 
ing areas and while grinding approximately 14 percent of his log 
up into sawdust that a band mill would save. 

As I came down here we had quite a little hassle years ago over 
those cooperative agreements. You may have heard something about 
them. We printed several thousand copies of this that the Gover 
ment forests made a copy of, the way the log was cut. It is a very 
specific thing of how the log is cut. 

I happen to have some extra copies and I just brought down some. 
You may take them and put them in the wastonasient or whatever you 
like, but I thought you might like a glance at them. 

I have one in my brief that I was going to leave here. 

The Government foresters made those some 10 years ago and I just 
brought it down because I thought it was interesting, because it 
showed the difference between what a thin saw properly cutting 
would do, and what the other kind would do 

Another thing that I think you might be interested in is whether or 
not timber is cheaper in an area that is directed by marketing-area 
restrictions or whether it isn’t. In 1955 I saw a sale here in the Eu 
gene area which went for over $74 a thousand and recently a Eugene 
operator purchased about 3 million feet near the mouth of the Smith 
River near Gardner for less than $6 per thousand. That is this year’s 
sale. 

Of course, that might be a little unusually low as far as that goes. 
It was an exceptionally good buy, but why the great shortage of log 
ging? Could there be such a wide spread in prices at such a short 
distance ¢ 

I think here is the reason: On December 4, 1951, there was an 
80-mile gale that spread over the west coast of Oregon. It was what 
we called an awfully big blow. It was a big, big blow, a bigger blow 
than any Republican ever made, and, in fact, even bigger than the 
biggest blow any Democrat has made to date. 

So you see it really was a big blow. It hit the whole west coast of 
Oregon. And, seriously, I wish each of you could have been with us 
when several of us interested in the problem have gone out with gov- 
ernment foresters and seen, first-hand, whole hillsides and hilltops of 
these forest monarchs of the Douglas-fir laid low, and sometimes not 
so low for as they fell and crisse crossed, sometimes they piled 25 to 
30 feet in the air where the timber stand was unusually heavy. And 
one could walk for a great distance in many places without stepping 
on the ground, just walking on these trees that were, and most of them 
still are, lying there w asting away while making a wonderful breed- 
ing place for § spruce budworm, and other forest enemies that are fast 
taking much of our green timber in many places as a result of this 
windthrow. 

One you have heard some discussion about, there was some about 
483 million board-feet thrown down there, nearly 500 million, and no 
one can tell me that anyone in the Eugene area will pay $74 per thou- 
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cand for timber if we were allowed to bid in this wonderful State be- 
ause of the marketing-area restrictions which gives, him a monopoly. 

Smith River logs have been selling for around $37 to $42 per thou- 
sand while the s same logs running $55 to $60 in the Eugene area. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad has been hauling logs ieaen Powers 
into Springtield for, I understand, around $7.75 per thousand. That 
is almost across the State of Oregon, a distance of over 200 miles. 

The Smith River is only 45 miles auway when the new road is com- 
yleted. 

These facts show what economics will do if allowed to operate 
free ly and not as politic sand monopoly. 

Economies would not only soon ruin this rich breeding pli ice for 
the bugs that are fast becoming our forest's greatest ene my, but also 
cet our timber harvested. But monopoly, politics, and marketing 
area restrictions are working for the bugs. 

Some of you may even be Democrats. If so I will personally for- 
cive you for that sin, if you will work for that sane and sound solu- 
tion for economic problems such as this and never let them be dragged 
into the mire by pressures and politics. 

Regardless of politics McKay merits the support of every good 
American in his decision to waive the Smith River marketing-area 
restrictions, and he should be opposed only by those on the side of the 
bugs and monopoly. 

And we in the lumber industry need your support in removing 
marketing-area restrictions everywhere. The Vy are unwise and waste- 
ful. They are un-American in principle, and a step toward socialism 
and planned economy and a blow at our free-enterprise system. 

And one last short word on increased salv: age sales that has to do 
mostly with the Forest Service. 

I am on the advisory board of the Willamette National Forest, and 
each year we spend 2 days in the Willamette National Forest looking 
at the problems that it presents. Last year one small problem that 
has been overlooked and merits more attention, is money needed by 
the Forest Service for thinnings in thick stands of second growth, 
trees that are dead or have fallen, or been broken by windstorms, or 
other trees falling, are a definite hazard and liability to the forest. 
We saw where 4 million feet had been sold near Detroit Dam and 
roads were put in. 

A forester must keep close watch on it and mark every tree and 
see that other trees are not injured in the removal of these that are 
losing their value and to do this it takes a very close supervision. 

In fact, our Forest Service believes it takes a man almost constantly 
for each separate sale, but we figured it out that by doing this the 
Government and the economy gains about tenfold. We get back a 
dollar for every dime that is spent, besides leaving the forest in better 
condition. 

[ migh add that my years of observation have convinced me that our 
Forest Service is doing a wonderful job. The Government and the 
public have profited immensely by the fine work they are doing, but 
the y definitely need more money to operate on in things such as : thin- 
ning timber, as well as reinventory, closer checks on sales, and put- 
ting up more sales in areas that have not reached the allowable cut 
only because of lack of help with which the Forest Service has had to 
operate. 
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The Government and the public have been pennywise and pound 
foolish by not giving the Forest Service more money with which they 
could do a much better job than the good job both they and the BLM 
are doing. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. Is there a copy of the statement ? 

Representative Cuuporr. I think the statement was slightly differ- 
ent from the letter. 

Representative Horrman. It was much longer. 

Representative Cuuporr. Twice as long. 

Representative Horrman. Have you extra copies? 

Mr. Owen. I have them at the office. I can bring them up. | 


haven’t right now. 

Representative Horrman. I would like to look it over tonight. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Would you send one over? I will put it 
intherecord. Attach a copy of this cutting diagram, too. 

Mr. Owen. I have that, yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

Gro E. Owens LUMBER Co., 
Eugene, Oreg., November 7, 1955. 
JOINT COMMITTEE, PIONEER STATION, 
Old United States Courthouse, Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to speak before your committee in the hearing held 
November 18 of this year and would like to make a brief statement upon all 
six of the subject questions in which you are interested. 

The No. 1 subject—access roads—I feel is a very important question and the 
Government is losing many millions of dollars over and above the cost of build- 
ing these roads by not having more access roads that would open up timber for 
competitive bidding to more operators. As it stands today with the Forest 
Service short of funds for building these roads, many of them have to be built 
by putting up a large sale where there is scarcely any competitive bidding because 
perhaps only one or two are in a position to handle the large sale and build a 
sizable amount of road that is tied in with the sale. 

Concerning inventory reappraisals, that obviously is a very essential thing 
as it would put more timber on the market since most of the old cruises are 
now found to be below the present cruises, Sometimes to the extent of 50 percent 
or more. The timber is needed for the economy, and failure to cut up to the 
allowable cut is a costly mistake. 

With present high prices and competitive bidding, I feel the size of the sale 
should be held down so nearly all operators both large and small will be able 
to bid. This means increased revenue for the Government and is fair to all. 

On the salvage sales I definitely feel these should be increased. In western 
Oregon, which had one of the biggest windstorms of history on December 4, 
1951, with a resulting windthrow mounting into billions of feet. It is deteriorat- 
ing year by year and should be put on the market at a much faster rate than has 
been done. 

Concerning marketing areas, I think they are unfair and with increased mod- 
ern transportation where big diesel trucks can haul long distances for a price 
undreamed of when the marketing area restrictions were passed, I feel these 
should be done away with entirely since all mills in the area have such a definite 
advantage anyway over those that have to haul long distances. There are illus- 
trations of this I would like to call to your attention that clearly show the injus- 
tice of marketing area restrictions. Cases such as Snellstrom Lumber Co. of 
Elkton, Oreg., cannot bid on timber within 4 miles of the mill, but are eligible 
to bid on timber 110 miles away. These lines can never be drawn without an 
injustice to many operators and I wish at the hearing to point out specific 
instances of how this works. 

I would appreciate knowing about how much time one might be allowed to 
present his case so I can act accordingly. 

Very truly yours, 
Gro. E OWEN. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE E, OWEN ON FOREST PROBLEMS 


Just for the record before entering my main discussion upon the merits, or I 
should say demerits of marketing areas, let me make a short statement con- 
cerning other timber problems in which we are all interested. 

The argument for Government-built access roads and the need of them seems 
hardly to be an issue at all except for those large operators who want a strangle- 
hold on the timber and want it tied up and sold in large blocks under conditions 
that almost eliminates competitive bidding, and in the deal they build several 
miles of access roads. This is the way most access roads in the past have been 
built, and at a loss to the Government of untold millions of dollars. It is 
obvious that if the Government can build a road into timber opening up a water- 
shed for $1 per thousand board-feet or less perhaps, and as a result increase the 
selling price by $25 to $30 as a result of competitive bidding that follows, that 
that is good business for the Government. And it is also good for the industry 
by giving every operator an equal chance. Monopoly, however caused or under 
whatever name, is not good. More Government-built access roads are needed. 
| feel we should back Harris Elsworth and all others who are for more access 
roads aS long as there are no gimmicks in the biils for their establishment. 

Another brief statement on inventory reappraisals. These are badly needed. 
Where reappraisals have been made the allowable cut on a sustained yield cutting 
basis is usually upped 40 to 50 percent, sometimes more. Old cruises did not 
count trees with the slightest defect because worthless then, yet valuable today. 
Increased utilization and better cutting practices have made possible the removal 
of much more timber per acre. And the way timber is selling a wasteful operator 
is soon out of business. There is a great need for increasing the allowable cut 
and I believe all our foresters agree that a reinventory will do this while still 
etting us operate on a sustained yield cutting basis. 

As for the size of the sales, let us keep them down so the average-sized operator 
can bid on them. This makes the Government more money and is fair to all 
operators. 

But now to the main part of my thesis—BLM marketing areas. The marketing 
area idea is just another OPA in peacetime; useless, wasteful, and a dangerous 
piece of planned economy. It forms a monopoly and everyone is against monop- 
oly—except the monopolizer. I once heard a man who looked of average intel- 
ligence say in plain English of another monopoly we were discussing, “I’m 
against monopoly always, but this case is different because it concerns me.” 
And that sums up the one and only argument in favor of marketing area 
restrictions. Geography alone gives those mills in a marketing area a terriffic 
advantage. If they cannot survive with that advantage they should not be 
shielded from fair competition by the high protective tariff that bars all other 
bidders. But let us not deal only in general terms, let us look at specific cases 
and see how it is working. 

Take the Snellstrom lumber mill at Elkton, they have complained repeatedly 
about the injustice of being unable to bid on timber within 4 miles of their mill 
(they are just over the line), yet they are allowed to bid on timber at Powers, 
Oreg., 110 miles away. 

Or take a case even closer to home, myself, and my own company. We built 
a bridge across Elk Creek and road to our timber down Umpqua way, costing 
thousands of dollars, yet we can’t bid on Government timber on our own road 
adjoining our own timber we have opened up at great expense. This is not 
uncommon, in fact it is happening all the time. Mills around here have pur- 
chased a great deal of timber around Sutherlin, Oakland, Roseburg, Riddle, and 
even Canyonville and vicinity and truck or ship by rail into their mills here, but 
when they go through a piece of BLM timber and open it up with good roads and 
bridges they are barred from bidding on any sale by their own holdings. 

If the marketing area idea is good for Government timber, why isn’t it just as 
good for private timber? Suppose a law were passed forbidding owners from 
removing timber (their own) from certain areas to their own mills. That ob- 
viously would be depriving those operators of their property “without due 
process of law” and would be declared unconstitutional. Yet I personally have 
in interest in vast quantities of timber I need for my own mills, a lot of it is 
down and rotting away, and yet by this stupid regulation called marketing areas 
Tam not allowed to bid on this timber in which I own an interest. I own a 
one one-hundred-and-sixty-millionth interest, but that’s still an interest. 

But while many have agreed that marketing area restrictions are not good in 
arious communities, in our State where communities are growing closer and 
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closer together by recent great strides in transportation with big diesel trucks 
besides our old standbys, the railroads, they still put on one last argument for 
marketing area restrictions. They say that while we should remove them from 
within our State we should not remove them altogether. 

Big mills in the Grays Harbor and Puget Sound area, for instance, which have 
amortized their investments completely and have also an advantage of water 
shipments, should not be allowed to come in here and bid against mills here that 
have not yet amortized their investment even though we may have a $9 or $10 per 
thousand board-feet advantage transportation cost. So these people would have 
us draw a State line at the Columbia River and no mill on the Washington side 
would be allowed to bid on Government timber in Oregon and vice versa. 

That may not sound so bad until looked at in actual practice. Two sawmills, 
we shall say, are located on opposite sides of the Columbia River, both dependent 
upon log supply largely from Government timber. Government timber is cut on 
the Oregon or the Washington side, yet one mill can buy the logs while the mil 
across the river cannot. Obviously, that would be most unfair. To remedy this 
injustice, I have heard it suggested that the mills perhaps 10 miles back across 
the river on either side might be made eligible to bid on timber and logs cut on 
either side of the river. But what about the mill nicely located on a railroad 
with many other advantages, 100 feet past the 10-mile limit, not being eligible to 
bid on Government timber and logs while another mill just across the railroad 
track within the 10-mile limit is eligible? ‘Move it back 20 miles,” one operator 
suggested. But at 20 miles, 30 miles, 40 miles, a hundred miles, and 200 miles, 
we again have the same problem. Always an injustice and a hardship on some- 
one—it can never work out otherwise. The only way it could ever work justly 
would be for the Government to set up a bureau to study each individual case 
and tell each operator whether or not he could bid on Government timber. To 
the Jones Mill this Bureau could say, “You have already amortized your invest- 
ment and have certain other advantages so you cannot bid on Government tim- 
ber, but you, Mr. Smith, of the Smith Mill, have not amortized your investment 
and have certain other disadvantages, so we shall grant you the subsidy of letting 
you bid on Government timber.” But please don’t think I am advocating such a 
plan, for obviously that would not work either. 

Marketing areas also may not only block an efficient operator; they also often 
subsidize a clobberhead operator. An efficient operator may have a $25 to $30 per 
thousand board-feet advantage over the clobberhead who may, and often does, 
cut a good log into $65 per thousand board-feet 2 by 4’s when a large part of 
that log would make $140 lumber if cut to grade into crossarms, clears, and 
uppers. Fractional cutting, such as for railroad material, brings a very high 
price: also, material such as 2% by 7%, 11 feet 7 inches long, and. all kinds 
of other fractional sizes. But only the most efficient operators with a trained 
crew dare cut such material, for if cut and rejected it loses most of its value. 

Again, one operator may use a circular saw when stumpage is cheap because, 
protected from competition by the tariff walls of marketing areas and while 
grinding approximately 14 percent of his log up into sawdust that a band mill 
would save, I offer as proof of this a chart attached—not made by myself but 
by Government foresters—which I procured 10 years ago. This kerf saving alone 
will nearly pay the extra cost of transporting the log across the State to an 
efficient mill, yet inefficiency grinds away in his wasteful manner while the 
efficient mill may be forced to close, or maybe pay $74 per thousand board-feet 
stumpage. 

But is timber much cheaper in areas with fewer mills and shielded from out- 
side competition by marketing-area restrictions? Let’s look at the record. In 
1955, one timber sale has sold in the Eugene area for over $74 per thousand board- 
feet, a great deal has sold in the $50 and $60 bracket around here while a Eugene 
operator in this year of 1955 purchased 2 tracts of timber near the mouth of 
Smith River near Gardner containing about 3 million feet for less than $6 per 
thousand board-feet. This, I admit, was an exceptionally good buy, but why, 
with the great shortage of logs, could there be such a very wide spread in prices 
in such a short distance? Here is why. 

December 4, 1951, there was an awful big blow here. It was a big, big blow, 
a bigger blow than any Republican ever made and, in fact, even bigger than the 
biggest blow any Democrat has made to date. So you see it really was a big 
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blow. It hit the whole west coast of Oregon. And, seriously, I wish each of you 

ould have been with us when several of us interested in the problem have gone 
out with Government foresters and seen, firsthand, whole hillsides and hilltops 
of these forest monarchs of the Douglas fir laid low, and sometimes not so low, 
for as they fell and crisscrossed, sometimes they piled 25 to 30 feet in the air 
where the timber stand was unusually heavy. And one could walk for a great 
distance in many places without stepping on the ground, just walking on these 
trees that were, and most of them still are, lying there wasting away while 

aking a wonderful breeding place for spruce bud worm and other forest enemies 
that are fast taking much of our green timber in many places as a result of this 
windthrow. 

The Smith River area is one, but only one of the many, many areas that suffered 
from this great windthrow. There nearly 500 million feet lies wasting, and 
wasting largely because of this marketing restriction. No one can tell me any 
one in the Eugene area will pay $74 per thousand board-feet for timber if he were 
allowed to bid on this wonderful salvage timber in an area where stumpage sells 
for a song by colparison because of the marketing area restriction which gives 
him a monopoly. Sawmill logs have been selling for from $37 to $42 per thousand 
board-feet mostly in the Smith River area while the same logs are —e from 
£55 to $60 per thousand board-feet in the Eugene area. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad has been hauling logs from Powers into Springfield for $7.75 per th ousand 
eet, a distance of over 200 miles. Smith River is only 45 miles away when the 
new road is completed this summer. These facts show what economies will do 
fi allowed to operate freely and not as politics and monopoly. Economies would 
not only soon ruin this rich werk + ee grounds for the many bugs that are fast 
becoming our forests’ greatest enemy but also would get the timber harvested. 
But monopoly, politics, and marketing area restrictions all work for the bugs. 

Some of you may even be Democrats. If so I personally will forgive you even 
for that sin if you will work for the same and sound solution of our economic 
problems such as this and never let them be dragged into mire by pressures and 
politics. Regardless of politics McKay merits the support of every good Amer 
ican in his decision to waive the Smith River marketing area restrictions and he 
should be opposed only by those on the side of the bugs and monopoly. And 
ve in the lumber industry need your support in removing marketing area restric 
tions everywhere. They are unwise and wasteful. They are un-American in 
principle and a step toward socialism and planned economy and a blow at our 
free enterprise system. 

And one last short word on increased salvage sales that has to do mostly with 
the Forest Service. I am on the advisory board of the Willamette National 
Forest and each year we spend 2 days in the Willamette National Forest look- 
ing at the problems that it presents. Last year one small problem that has 
been overlooked and merits more attention is money needed by the Forest Service 
for thinnings in thick stands of second growth, trees that are dead, or have 
fallen, or been broken by wind storms, or other trees falling are a definite hazard 
and liability to the forest. We saw where 4 million board-feet had been sold near 
Detroit Dam and roads were put in. A forester must keep a close watch on it 
and mark every tree and see that other trees are not injured in the removal of 
hese that are losing their value and to do this it takes a very close supervision. 
n fact our Forest Service believes it takes a man almost constantly for each 
separate sale but we figured it out that by doing this the Government and the 
economy gains about tenfold. We get back $1 for every dime that is spent, 
besides leaving the forest in a better condition. 

I might add that my years of observation had convinced me that our Forest 
Service is doing a wonderful job. The Government and the public have profited 
immensely by the fine work they are doing but they definitely need more money 
to operate on in things such as thinning timber, as well as re-inventory, closer 
checks on sales, and putting up more sales in areas that have not reached the 
allowable cut only because of lack of help with which the Forest Service has had 

operate. The Government and the public have been pennywise and pound 
foolish by not giving the Forest Service more money with which they could do 

much better job than the good job both they and BLM are doing. I thank you 
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WHICH WAY SHALL WE CUT O. & C. TIMBER 


10% of the mills cut it this way 


LUMBER PRODUCED 


nO { | 
SIZE LENGTH | 








9 2x12_| 20 | 360 
3 ~1xi2_ | 20_ 6 
4 | 28 | 20 | 106 | 
3 1x8 5.12) 
2 | 1x6 | 20 | 20 
1) ae oe) ao 


Total Produced—592 bd. ft. 


SECTION OF 24" DIA. LOG 
CUT BY BAND SAW & EDGER 


BAND SAW REQUIRES .2” KERF* 
EDGER REQUIRES .4” KERF* 








LUMBER PRODUCED 


SIZE LENGTH | BD. FT 


2x12 | 20 | 280_ 









rcs 





3 2x10 | 20 | 67 
2 1x10 | 20 33 
21: Sebo.) 20ub ae 
1 2x6 20 | 20 
5 2x4 20 | 67 


Total Produced—520 bd. ft. 


SECTION OF 24” DIA. LOG 
CUT BY CIRCULAR SAWS 


CIRCULAR SAW REQUIRES .4” KERF* 





SAVINGS DATA 
Log 24” dia. x 20 ft. long—Band Sawed 592 bd. ft. |; 72 bd. ft @ $35.00 M equals $2.52 increase per Log 


Same Log—Circular Sawed 520 bd. ft. i 50,000 cap. mill, Circ. Sawed equals 50,000 bd. ft. 
Saving by use of Band Saw 72 bd. ft. ||| Same amount Logs Band Sawed equals 57,000 bd. ft. 
72 bd. ft. equals 13.9%, of Log. '! Saving 7,000 bd. ft. @ $35.00M equals $245.00 daily 


*KERF of width of cut equals waste; Less KERF is indicative of less saw cost per bd. ft. produced. 


MOEE-CHAPMAN CO, ENOTRE, One O1274 


Representative Cuuporr. I was just going to ask you whether you 
were going to attach this. 
Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 
Mr. Owen. I have some fine friends who are Democrats. 
Representative Horrman. There seems to be approval in the aud- 
ence, but I cannot even hear the show. May we have the mike louder? 
Representative Cuuporr. The gentleman says he has some fine 
friends who are Democrats. 
Representative Horrman. Is he slipping or something ? 
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Represent: itive Crruporr. I would just like to say that I have some 
very good friends who are Republicans. One of my finest friends is 
the gentleman on my left. 

Represent: itive Horrman. And admirer. The audience should un- 
derstand that not all, but most, of this talk back and forth does not 
amount to anything. 

Mr. Lanican. I ‘think somewhere in your speech you indicated that 
the marketing area restrictions might have been lifted rec ently. IfI 
am wrong let me know, but my underst: anding of the situation is that 
the Secretary of the Interior has authorized the Director of the Bureau 
of Land Manage sment to waive them under some circumstances. 

Now, the Director of the Bureau of Land Management is not able 
to—or maybe he is able to buck it down; [ do not know—but he is 
planning to hold some hearings on it and then something may be done. 
~ Mr. Owen. That is correct. 

Mr. Lantean. No actual waiver ? 

Mr. Owen. The only thing McKay indicated was he was in favor 
of removing them, it appeared that that would be the wise move, but 
there is going to be further study on it. 

Mr. Lanican. So right now no change has been made ? 

Mr. Owen. That is correct. I did not mean to give that impression. 

Mr. Lanican. We have had people come to us and tell us that it 
costs a lot more for the Government to build a road than these private 
landowners and operators and, consequently, you are wasting a lot 
of taxpayers’ money if the Government builds these access roads. 

Do you have any comment on that ? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, I do. I think it probably does cost a little bit more. 
Let us say that we have a section of land, an access road, opened up. 
If it goes a mile it takes 2 sections on each side of the road, 2 sales 
on each side, that will be 4 sections. 

An average section will have at least 25 million feet on it. Some 
have 60 million, but if it has a million and a half to a forty, it will have 
24 million. But the road will cost somewhere between a low of $20,000 
toa high of $100,000 a mile. 

Mr. LANIGAN. Supposing that it cost $100,000 a mile. 

Mr. Owen. Supposing it does. A maximum and there is 25 million 
feet, $1 per thousand and on 4 sections would pay for it, and ‘if it costs 
$1 per thousand for a Government to build it, and an operator can 
build it for 90 cents, you would lose 10 cents a thousand, but if you 
gain back in competitive bidding $25 or $30, you are still ahead. 

Mr. Laniaan. I note that you advocated that the timber be sold in 
small lots, or small sales. We have had other people come in and say 
that if timber is sold in small lots they cannot plan their operations 
and the mills even of medium capacity do not know what they are 
going to do from one day to the next and some advocate that there be 
more long-term sales and others say we should try and balance large 
and small sales. 

As I take your view, you think there should be small sales. I sup- 
pose first we ought to get what you conceive as a small sale, and, second, 
what your answer is to these arguments that I have just related. 

Mr. Owen. Yes. I would say it would depend on conditions. Un- 
der some conditions there is no w ay at the present time but to have a 
large sale and that might include quite a little roadbuilding. 

However, under most conditions of western Oregon they can put up 
in smaller sales. They have forms of payment now that are such that 
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a medium-sized operator can handle a sale of 4 or 5 million and any- 
thing under 5 million feet, | would say, would be considered a rather 
small sale. 

However, putting these up where they have 30 million and 40 
million feet at a time, sometimes 50 million, there is only probably 1 
operator, or 2 or 3, who can bid on that. 

Mr. Lanican. Of course, they have come in and said, “We can’t 
plan our operations for the next few years if we don’t have a large 
sale. We don’t know whether to invest money in any improvements; 
we don’t know what to do unless we can buy enough timber to last us 
for several years.” 

Apparently you do not feel like that. 

Mr. Owen. No: it is put up on an allowable cut basis. There are so 
many million feet coming to be cut in a certain drainage that can be 
cut up in several sales as well as one. It can be divided up and sieemn a 
large company can bid on each one of them and buy them all if he 
willing to pay the top price, That is fair competition. 

Mr. Lanicgan. You do feel that it is desirable in any area to know 
what the Government plans are for a vear or 2 years ahead—— 

Mr. Owen. Definitely. 

Mr. LaniGan. So that all operators will know that so much timlx 
is going to be put up and they will all have a chance at it. 

Mr. Owen. Yes 

Mr. Lanican. You do not feel that it has to be committed all to one 
operator for several years in advance ? 

Mr. Owen. It is not to the interest of the Government and it is not 
to the interest of industry asa whole. 

Mr. Lanican. I think you mentioned in your statement and I know 
you did in your letter, that you favor faster salvage. Could you just 
give us briefly what steps the Government could take to increase 
salvage sales ? 

Mr. Owen. The main thing would be increased personnel. They ai 
short of help, and I don’t go much on the theory that they have incom- 
petent help. Those that I have found were quite competent as far as 
that goes, although some of the better ones do find a job and go into 
industry that pays quite a high price, but the main thing would be 
increased personnel to put - the sales and go and do the footwork, find 
out how much is on the area, how much inventory that i is down that 
needs salvage, and what aa entage of green timber that is adjoining 
that would need to be cut with it. 

Mr. Laniean. I think you did indicate that you felt that, for every 
dollar the Government puts into timber, it gets—what did you say, 
about $10? 

Mr. Owen. Ten to one. 

Mr. Lanigan. At least, at the present rate, that would decrease as 








the number of employees increased, that ratio ? 
Mr. Owen. I had reference to this thinning. I did some thinning : 
on the thinning of the second growth. j 
Mr. Lanican. However. anything the Government spends through : 
increased timber sales is well repaid ¢ i 
Mr. Owen. It is well repaid, and I would say on the whole that still ‘ 
holds, that 10-to-1 return. i 
Mr. Lanican. I note you indicated that you do not favor marketing j 





areas. I was wondering if you would have the same opinion regarding 
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the export of timber if someone, say from Japan, came in and was able 

to buy logs to ship them to Japan for manufacture. Would you feel 

that the ( Jregon operators should be required to meet that competition 
na ree and open basis ¢ : 

\Ir. OWEN. We have such an advantage that | think there is some 
thing to be studied on that. We cannot compete with their labor a 
7 oA that goes. There is a problem that would have to be considered. 
Eventually we are voing to have to come more and more to a com- 
hetitive basis, even with other countries. At the present time there is 
something itisa problem to be considered, and j don’t think we can 
compete directly with Japan labor. 

Vir. Lanican. You think the distance of the haul compensates for 


bal 


th { . . . 
\ir. Owen. It goes a long ways toward it and, another thing, the 
creater distance of an American industry and the greater ingenuit) 


of American workmen. They are always inventing a gadget that doe 

the work of 10 men that if we keep on doing that to the extent that we 

an compete even with the Japanese and Chinese labor, if they get the 
me machines, we can’t do that. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have a question / 

Mr. Copurn. How much salvage, Mr. Owen, has moved out of the 
Smith River since 1951 ? 

Mr. Owen. I have not that figure. 

Mr. Conurn. Do you know that any has been moved out ? 

Mr, Owen. I don’t know that any has moved out, and not a great 
deal. 

Mr. Copurn. How long can you leave it alone? 

Mr. Owen. I think Mr. Hult answered that pretty well. When it 

s down that way the sap roots rapidly and the risk of it is not so fast, 
but it is still the thing. It should be moved more than anything else. 
It isin with growing timber and it is bug infested. 

On these field trips we always take an ax and chop through the bark 
and you would be surprised to see the criss-cross of tunnels there, 
just a network that is unbelievable underneath the bark of almost every 
tree. 

Mr. Cosurn. This timber has been down 4 years now; hasn’t it? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. And the marketing-area restriction is still in effect 
for all practical purposes; is it not? 

Mr. Owen. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Copurn. And how much longer do you think that that condition 
can prevail without the salvage moving out ? 

Mr. Owen. It should not have prevailed this long. 

Mr. Copurn. What was the problem? What kept it from moving 
out ¢ 

Mr. Owen. The marketing-area restriction. That was, in my 
opinion, a mistake, but not as bad a mistake when it was put in 3 
years ago as it is now, with changed conditions. 

Mr. Copurn. Was that the only reason, the marketing-area restric 
tions? You stated that the reason the timber hadn’t moved is because 
of the marketing-area restrictions? 

Mr. Owen. I said that is one reason. 
Mr. Cosurn. What are the other reasons? 
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Mr. Owen. There are no doubt several reasons. One is that there 
is more timber in that area. For one thing I think there is probably 
more private timber, I should say, in that area, and they have been 
cutting their own timber to a greater extent. 

Mr. Cosurn. Could I get this clear? Do you mean to say that 
because of large holdings of private timber in that area people did not 
want to buy the Government timber ? 

Mr. Owen. Many of them have been cutting to a greater extent on 
their own holdings. 

Mr. Cosurn. What about the people who do not have any holdings? 

Mr. Owen. Of course, they have been buying other timber, but 
timber has sold down there very, very cheaply by some comparison with 
other places, and one of the reasons I am sure is because eople here 
were not allowed to go down and bid on Government timber. 

Mr. Copurn. Because the people here have not been to bid ? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, Eugene, Roseburg, and other areas. 

Mr. Copurn. Do the people in Coos Bay and the south coast market- 
ing area have any opportunity to get access to this timber? 

Mr. Owens. Yes, they have. 

Mr. Copurn. Why have they not taken it out? 

Mr. Owen. I hardly know. There is the economic reason of course. 

Mr. Copurn. Now, suppose that roads might have something to do 
with it? 

Mr. Owen. Roads have a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. Cozsurn. It is not true that the Government is investing $6 
million in a road system there ? 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. Do you think that as a rule that all of that timber 
should go to Coos Bay? Or anywhere it wants to go? 

Mr. Owen. It should go anywhere it wants to go; it should be 
economics. 

Mr. Copurn. And yet today we still have the marketing-area law. 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. How long do you think that will be kept ? 

Mr. Owen. Not longer than tomorrow, if I have my say. 

Mr. Copurn. Do you think a public hearing on the question of 
whether or not the marketing-area restrictions ‘should be lifted will 
have some effect ? 

Mr. Owen. I don’t know. I don’t think it is even necessary to have 
a public hearing, myself, but it may or may not. 

Mr. Cosurn. That answers my question. 

You do not believe that is necessary, to hold public hearings? 

Mr. Owen. No, I don’t believe so. 

Representative Horrman. Do you want the Secretary to decide that 
issue without consulting the local people, or would you prefer that you 
send out somebody from the department to make a survey ? 

Mr. Owen. If they send somebody out from the department to make 
a survey ? 

Representative Horrman. And you know whatever he does he is to 
be criticized. 

Mr. Owen. Surely. 

Representative Cuuporr. But you will not criticize him, will you? 
Mr. Owen. Not at all. 
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Representative HorrMan, I assume as long as he is doing the right 

ng but—he being a Republican, I heard, I did not suppose he woul | 
escape criticism. , 

Representative CHupDorFF. I might if I thought he did not do the 
right thing. 

Representative Horrman. I do not doubt it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have a question ? 

Representative Horrman. No, sir. 

Representative CHUDOFF. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Chairman, the witness, Mr. Owen, intro- 
duced some rather challenging remarks about an institution founded 

Thomas Jefferson, which I have been privileged to be affiliated with. 

‘T want to ask him several questions about that. 

Do you think this is a partisan question ¢ 

Mr. Owen. No, I don’t. 

Senator Neupercer. Why did you bring in the partisan reference? 

Mr. Owen. I just mentioned that I had some good friends that were 
Democrats and I could forgive them if they would just keep it on a 
strictly economic basis without politics. 

Senator Neupercer. There were several other previous references 
too. The thing I am trying to get straight is do you think that the 

arketing area is a partisan politic al question ? 

“Mr. Owen. Not at all, no; certainly not. 

Senator Neupercer. I think you know, do you not, that Senator 
Walsh yesterday submitted some very impressive testimony in defense 
of marketing areas and Senator Walsh is a very prominent member 
of the Republican Party. You would not read him out of the Repub- 
lican P arty for that, would you? 

Mr. Owen. Oh, no; no. 

Senator Nevusercer. Do you think he should be allowed to stay in 
the Republican Party ? 

Mr. Owen. I believe he should, yes. 

Senator Neupercrr. Mr. Lanigan asked you some questions. Do 
you have the same objection to other economic restrictions that you 
have to marketing areas ? 

For example, some rather prominent members of your party had a 
bill in the 1954 Congress which provided that the State of Oregon 
should have certain “priority in acquisition of hydroelectric power 
from the Government power projects. Do you think that was a wise 
restriction ? 

Mr. Owen. I know nothing about anything except timber. That 
is all I know. 

Senator Neupercer. The reason I asked the question, Mr. Owen, 
let me say, is this: The whole issue of marketing areas is very impor- 
tant to communities here. We have had testimony from communities 
who feel that their whole future is at stake unless the marketing areas 
are retained. Such testimony was heard yesterday from Coos Bay 
through Senator Walsh and others. 

We have had letters to this committee and we are going to hear next 
week from people like the representatives of Astoria, who feel that 


their economic future is impaired unless the marketing areas are 
lifted. 
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When testimony is given, and I presume seriously—I hope it 
meant seriously here—and there is introduction of partisan politi 
not by anyone on this committee, but by the people submitting it, y 
are going to try to find out how they feel about other resources in { 
State which are just as important to the future of this State as timber. 
in which similar restrictions applying to that particular resource ha) 
been suggested along the lines of marketing areas. 

That 1s the reason I asked that question, because I think that it 
a very valid question to ask, how you feel about a proposed market 
area for hydroelectric power, which is an important resource in thi 
state. 

1 thought it was a perfectly valid question, because I am uncertaij 
in my own mind how I feel about these economic restrictions. 

Mr. Lanigan asked you, for example, about how far it would go 
whether you would permit these resources to go all the way to Japa: 
This is not a joke. This is very, very important. . 

When I was in Astoria recently I had people come to me and say, 
“Tnless these marketing areas are lifted the communities like War- 
renton face extinction.” Senator Walsh had testimony just on the 
other side about Coos Bay, diametrically opposite. 

That is the reason I asked you a very serious question, not in any 
attempt to bring in power, because it has nothing to do here, execpt 
as the same issue is present, and I just asked you if you felt other 
resources in the Northwest should have marketing area restrictions, 
or if their direction should be unlimited as you believe it should be 
for timber. 

Mr. Owen. I would say it should be unlimited. 

Senator NeunerGcer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Owen. I might add, though, that I wasn’t introducing any 
politics at all, but some times just to keep a subject from becoming 
too dry Republicans or Democrats have ribbed me as Republican, 
and we pass it back and it wasn’t meant seriously. 

Representative Cuuporr. We know, Mr. Owen, that you are in 
favor of the two-party system. 

Mr. Owen. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. And regardless of that you would never 
want the Democratic Party to become extinct, would you? 

Mr. Owen. No. 


Representative Cuuporr. We wateh the Republicans to make sure : 
when they are in they give you what you want, and when we get in : 
they watch us. 5 

Thank you, Mr. Owen. : 

Mr. W. W. Abraham, please. : 


Would you identify yourself for the record, Mr. Abraham, and then 
proceed. 


* 





STATEMENT OF W. W. ABRAHAM 


Mr. Anranam. My name is W. W. Abraham. My address is Shedd, 
Oreg. Irepresent the Linn County Farmers Union. 

The Linn County Farmers Union is interested in two phases of 
national forest land management. ( 

First, that the Government build access roads into their timber 
holding so that small lumber operators will have equal opportunities 


to bid on timber to be harvested. 
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‘cond, is conservation of the soil. Years ago when the moun- 
tains were well forested, when we had heavy rains, our river waters 
were black from river bank soil that was w: ashing off, 

Today, after heavy rains, the rivers are reddish- yellow, which is 
an indication that it is the topsoil way back in the ‘mountains. 

The Linn County Farmers Union’s largest interest is conserva- 
tion. We think that the cutover forestlands and the area burned 
by forest fires should be seeded to grasses to form a sod to check soil 
erosion. 

Mr. Lanican. I just want to ask about this planting to sod. Is 
it your thought that that would just be a temporary measure pend- 
ing the re forestation of the area, or do you think ‘of planting sod 
as changing it from one type of land to another. 

Mr. Asranam. Oh, no; absolutely not. 

Mr. LANIGAN. Just atemporary measure ? 

Mr. Asranam. Temporary, and if you let me go on, I will read 
a little bit more of it here. 

The Linn County Farmers Union, in the past, has proposed that 
the Federal Government build access roads into their timber holdings, 
and that the Federat Government negotiate with private timber own- 
ers for the use of their private roads. 

Then if a satisfactory agreement cannot be worked out, the Federal 
Government should acquire the roads by eminent domain. 

Seeond, that forage grass seed be planted on all cut-over lands and 
burned-over areas to form a sod, and check washing of topsoil. 

We further recommend that one-half of this forage grass seed be 
an annual, such as common rye grass, which is a fast grower, and that 
the other half be perennial forage grass. The two best are tall fescue 
and orchard grass. 

Tall fescue develops into large stools or crowns, and roots 8 to 10 
inches deep. 

Orchard grass does not develop such large crowns or stools. This 
grass is excellent feed for wildlife and domestic livestock. 

Furthermore, a fire can run over these grasses and they will come 
back stronger than before. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cosurn. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. do you have any questions? 

Representative Horrman. Do you want the Government to permit 
and encourage the cutting of more or less timber? 

Mr. Apranam. As far as our organization is concerned, I think there 
has been plenty of testimony here on that already. 

Representative Horrman. I am asking you. I do not care anything 
about the other fellows at the moment. 

Do you want this committee to advocate a policy of having the Gov- 
ernment permit the cutting of more or less timber; that is all? 

Mr. Anranam. About the av erage they have been cutting. 

Representative Horrman. You want them to continue just as they 
have been ? 

Mr. Apranam, Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger? 
76321—56—pt. 1——45 
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Senator Neupercer. I have no questions. 

I would like to say that I think it is fine that the farmers union jis 
taking an interest in what is going to happen to some of this land 
after it has been cut. I presume your reference, Mr. Abraham, is both 
to private and to Government land, its restoration ? 

Mr. Anranam. That is right, because a lot of timber areas, that is 
the foothill areas in my own, and Linn County, too, where they have 
cut timber off they have seeded to permanent grasses and they have 
forage crops there and something that will hold the soil and at the same 
time hold the fertility. 

Representative Cuuporr. You might end up with a lot of cattle at 
that rate. It would be good. The diversification is good. 

Mr. Apranam. The diversification is better all the time. It works 
two ways. 

Representative Horrman. You realize that on some of these moun- 
tainsides—I noted them coming up last night—nothing but timber will 
grow there. You are not going to plant a crop on that up-and-down 
surface ? 

Mr. Apranam. Grass still grow there, Congressman. 

Representative Horrman. Where? It goes straight up. 

Mr. Aprauam. I think so. 

Representative Horrman. All right. That is a new kind to me. 

Mr. Anranam. After it has been cut over. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Abraham. 

Mr. Robert W. Straub. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. STRAUB, LANE COUNTY COMMISSIONER, 
LANE COUNTY, OREG. 


Mr. Srraus. My name is Robert W. Straub. I am one of the Lane 
County Commissioners. 

Representative Cuvporr. Will you proceed, Mr. Straub? 

Mr. Srraus. I want to make it clear that I am not appearing here 
today as an expert or pres suming to appear as an expert in the timber 
field, or in the lumber production field. 

I came to Lane County and as one of those many people who came 
to Lane County after the war, and my knowledge is more of a general 
nature and I am here perhaps as a Lane C ounty Commissioner in 
reflecting the general knowledge and attitude and impressions that 
I have. 

I think that it was interesting to note in the testimony of earlier 
men that were here that we had criticism both from those who had 
dealings with the BLM in the field of sales, that is, criticism as to the 
detailed working out of access roads, and we also recently had criticism 
from Mr. Sandoz, a forester, on the lack of supervision by the BLM 
on the lands that have been cut over or the lands that are not included 
in the current sales program. 

I think it is interesting to note this because to my knowledge it 
points up the very definite and the very real need that we have here 
in this area, because of the extreme dependence that the communities 
in Lane County have on the proper harvesting and supervision of 
federally owned forests. 

The point which I wish to make, and which is a point that most 
people support, that I am familiar with, is that there is a woeful lack 
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of trained personnel to do a proper forestry job in Lane County in 
the field of the O. and C. lands. 

And I am limiting my observations to the O. and C. lands because 
I understand the Forest Service will be reviewed in Portland on 
Monday. } : 

L wish to point out that there has been an estimated loss in Lane 
County in the last year of about 15 million feet of timber because of 
the failure by the BLM to properly rehabilitate lands that have been 

yreviously cut over and logged. 

Much of this land that was improperly logged was logged prior to 
1937. : a 

As you men probably know, there was a new law passed in 193% 
W hich placed the harvesting of the O. and C. lands on a sustained yield 
principle. : 

Approximately 10 percent of the lands in Lane County were har- 
vested prior to the enactment of this law, so they were harvested in a 
manner which was detrimental to the reproduction of these lands 
for forestry uses and maybe one of the reasons that they are harvested 
in this manner is that the general idea prior to 1987 was that these 
O. & C. lands would be cut over, the valuable logs would be harvested, 
and then the lands would be reclassified as agricultural lands and 
sold to homesteaders and for that reason there was no concern made 
to log in the way that modern logging is done. 

It is the need to rehabilitate these very valuable forest lands where 
[I think the Budget Bureau is making a serious error in not granting 
larger allocations for personnel in this field. 

As you known, the work in Eugene, and probably in the other offices, 
falls broadly into two general fields of work: One is the sales field, 
and the other is this field of following up on the lands that are not 
being sold and rehabilitating, surveying them, to see the bugs, if there 
are bugs on them, to see what ought to be done perhaps to increase the 
production of these lands. 

It is my observation that the personnel in this local office—I think 
there are about 27 men in this local office—is just bearly adequate to 
properly handle the sales phases of this work. 

The evidence that we had by one of the earlier men who is here 
about this right-of-way problem of this quarter of a mile, I think 
clearly is an example of the inability of the personnel in BLM office 
to properly look into and investigate and analyze the innumerable 
details that ought to be gone into to properly set up these sales units. 

There is about 315,000 acres of BLM land in the 2 master units in 
this area. Most of these units are Lane County. It is estimated that 
about 10 percent, or 30,000 acres of these lands are nonproducing. 

On the basis of current stumpage that is being paid, if these lands 
were producing a consequent Increase in the sustained yield of 10 
percent, there would be an increase in money revenue this past year 
of $450,000. 

I think that because these timberlands have become big business 
in a very big and a very real way, that it is very important that we 
try to run them in as businesslike a way as we can. That means 
adequate personnel to fulfill the whole forestry job. 

The area involved here is very large. With the immense quantity of 
detail and followthrough required in most of the activities that are 
needed in a full forestry job, it is just apparent that it is an impos 
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sible thing for a force of 27 men to properly perform these jobs. 
I am summarizing here and covering it as quickly as I can. 

[I would say, in conclusion, that my feeling—and I think that it 
is a very general feeling—is that the O. and C. people have done a 
very commendable job with the men in the area with the limited men 
they have had, but it is also my feeling that the Department of the 
Interior has ignored the very sound objective which was set out in 
sustained yield law of 1937, which was that they would apply all 
the forestry practices to result in increased production from the 
forestry lands. 

The consequent loss is not only a very sizable loss in revenue to the 
local community treasuries and to the Federal Treasury, but the loss 
of this sizable amount of raw materials is a very vital loss which is 
urgently needed for the future and the economic welfare of the com- 
munities in Lane County. 

Representative CuHuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn? 

Mr. Cosurn. I just have one or two here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Straub, you perhaps heard a previous witness testify that in 
his opinion the time of the county commissioners—probably not 
meaning you, but it was a general statement—had been taken up to 
too great an extent by people coming in and complaining to the com- 
missioners about their difficulties. 

I think he was referring specifically to condemnation cases. What 
do you think of that? Has your time been taken up by people com- 
ing to you to condemn ? 

Mr. Srravus. No; it hasn’t. In fact, the only two people that I am 
aware of who have come in, one is the Willamette Valley Lumber 
Co., in which the county did file a suit to condemn right-of-way, 
and then later it was settled with the owners of the Willamette 
Valley Lumber Co., and this gentlemen Porter. They are the er 
two who have applied to us for our help. (See also, pp. 627, 975, 1371, 
1381, 2222.) 

I might say that I don’t agree with Mr. Sandoz in his expressions 
up here that we have no business being concerned with this right- 
of-way problem. Anything that is as important and vital to the 
welfare of the people of Lane County is very properly our concern 
and in many instances where there is a small problem of right-of-way 
acquisition, the county can move much quicker and much cheaper, 
because we are operating on a local level, than can the Forest Service 
or the BLM, and I think that is a practice that is generally used in 
other counties as far as the Forest Service is concerned. 

Mr. Cornurn. Since this matter was raised, and since you have re- 
peated it, what actually did happen after Mr. Porter came in and 
asked the county commissioners to condemn this quarter-mile section / 

Mr. Srravs. I might say that I was in sympathy and I wanted 
the county to go ahead and provide this access. I felt that anything 
the county court could do, it would increase the free competition and 
the full bidding on this O. and C. timber was to the interest of the 
people of Lane County and, therefore, it was my rightful concern. 

To the best of my knowledge the reason that we backed down on 
it was twofold. One was that the BLM advised us that since they 
had already worked out with Long-Bell the necessary right-of-way 
out of that timber and to harvest “those logs, and because they had 
worked this out with Long-Bell in good faith, that that didn’t seem 
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right that they should in any way encourage us to enter the picture 
and provide : additional access. 

In ‘other words, if there was merit in their having this access, it 
ought to have been handled by them earlier. It is one of the details 
that I say they don’t have the personnel to properly explore and 
examine. 

The other reason that we hesitated is because the district attorney 
advised us that there may be some question as to the ability of the 
county to successfully condemn right-of-way in this particular sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Cosurn. In other words, the county commissioners were not, 
to put it mildly, encouraged by BLM to go ahead on this matter; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Srravs. That is correct. 

Mr. Cosurn. And on the advice of counsel you were also told that 
there might be some lack of success in such a suit. Did he tell you 
why he thought such a suit would be unsuccessful ? 

Mr. Srravs. No; he didn’t; and he didn’t say that it would be unsuc- 
cessful. He did say that there was reasonable doubt about it; that 
if we did have to actually take one of these cases to court and sue, it 
would be better to choose one where the issues were a little more 
clear cut. 

Mr. Copurn. What happened in the case of the Willamette Valley 
condemnation ? 

Mr. Straus. The Willamette Valley Lumber Co. owned about a 
thousand feet of road up Lobster Creek. They had sold out, moved 
out of the area, and sold their logging camp, but in selling their log- 
ging camp they retained the ownership of this approximately 1,000 
feet of road and they also put in the restriction in the land-sales con- 
tract on the logging camp that the logging-camp owners could not sell 
any land for access around them. 

In other words, it appeared to me a very obvious move to prevent 
any access into that area except over this thousand feet of land which 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co. owned. 

The BLM had to my knowledge—I am just quoting from memory, 
but this is essentially the way it happened—had previously put up 
several sales up in the back of that road and in both cases the sales 
had fallen through because of the inability of the successful bidder— 
Clemens, I believe his name was—to acquire a right-of-way over this 
thousand-foot road that Willamette Lumber Co. ‘owned, and I might 
say that prior to these two sales which Clemens had obtained by out- 
bidding Willamette Valley, prior to that time Willamette Valley 
had been buying the logs at the appraised price which, as you know, 
is very modest in relation to market price, 

It appeared to me and to all of us that Willamette Valley was sore 
that Clemens had moved in and took away the timber and they were 
going to teach him a lesson. 

Mr. Copurn. Which one antedated the other? Which one came 
first, the Willamette condemnation proceeding, or the Porter ? 

Mr. Straus. To the best of my recollection Porter was in the office 
first. 

The reason that we moved first on the Willamette Valley suit was 
because the sale had not actually been made and we wanted to have the 
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right-of-way cleared up prior to the sale, because if the right-of-way 
is cleared up the sale price—I mean the bid price—is higher. 

We left this situation down in Wildcat and worked on the Lobster 
Creek right-of-way and then afterward we returned to the Wildcat 
situation and worked on it some more and then dropped it. 

Mr. Cosurn. What position did the BLM take on the Willamette 
condemnation? Did they encourage you to do that? 

Mr. Srraus. They were of the opinion that if we could do some- 
thing, if we were in a position to do something there which would 
help them in this sale, it would be advantageous and there was no 
doubt in their opinion that the bid price on the timber would be quite 
a bit higher if we could improve that situation. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do the county commissioners have a policy of usually 
asking the BLM for its opinion on a condemnation suit of this kind? 

Mr. Straus. Yes; that is correct. 

Also in road vacation now we refer it to the BLM to see if they have 
any objections. 

We try to work with them as closely as we can on matters that are in 
their areas and in which they would be interested. 

Mr. Conurn. So if they do object usually you do not go ahead ? 

Mr. Srravs. That is correct. 

Mr. Cosurn. That isall. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

Representative Horrman. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Nevusercer. I certainly agree with Mr. Straub as I did 
with particular points of Mr. Owen before, that there should ~y cut the 
full allowable cut of timber, and I am glad he made that point because 
I think that has been something that has retarded us in the past, but 
you are a public official in the county court and there have been two 
matters raised briefly earlier that I would like to ask you about. 

Are you satisfied as a county official with the lieu taxpayments made 
by the administration of the O. and C. lands and by the Forest Service? 

How do you feel about that ? 

Mr. Srravs. I am much more satisfied with the lieu tax formula 
with the BLM than with the Forest Service. 

Senator Neupercer. You feel that the BLM formula should be 
applied, then, to the Forest Service; that is the point ? 

Mr. Srravs. Yes; it would be very desirable if it were worked out 
in that manner and I think very fair. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Sec ondly, there was a suggestion made earlier 
today in testimony that all categories of Feder: al timberlands in the 
State be turned over to the State government for ownership and ad- 
ministration and management. 

How do you as a county official, Commissioner Straub, feel about 
that ? 

Mr. Srravs. I would not support that, I don’t think, although I 
have the highest regard in the world for the people who work for the 
State forestry service. 

As you know, they manage a lot of county land. Any forest land 
that the county has acquired we have turned over to the State foresty 
to manage and, of course, they are doing an excellent job, but I would 
not favor tur ning over either the Forest Service or the BLM lands to 
local control. I think the temptation is too easy to succumb to, or it 
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‘s that much easier to succumb to, to overcut, and I know that is a 
problem this country will become increasingly aware of, is the tempta- 
tion to overcut our sustained yield. dis 

[ think one of the strong arguments for providing enough money 
for the Forest Service and the BLM to properly do their job and have 
current inventories is one of the best ways to resist this pressure by 
‘industry to increase the cut, is when you have absolutely a factual 
information as to what you have in the woods. You can argue, well, 
they don’t know what they have. All the inventories that have been 
taken, they have increased the cut. Therefore increase all the cut. 

It is a little hard to argue that. I think it is very important that 
we get a modern up-to-date inventory and keep it up to date, so that 
we can truly defend and stay within a sustained yield. 

Senator Neusercer. I certainly agree with you on that. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think the witness’ name was Mr. Sandoz 
who said that the problem of condemnation of roads was a tough one 
because there may be—he did not say direct influence, but indirect 
influence upon the county commissioners; not specifically you, but all 
county commissioners ¢ 

Do you think that they have any real influence over you? If you 
decide to condemn do you take them into consideration? Do they 
make the final decision, or do you make it yourself ? 

Mr. Straus. We make it ourselves. The impression I have of Mr. 
Sandoz’ testimony was not along that thought. I thought his idea was 
that rather than the county courts meddling in obtaining right-of- 
way for the Forest Service, and the BLM that these agencies were both 
large enough and competent enough to handle their own problem and 
we ought to keep out of it. 

The main comment that I have on that is that if we do it on a local 
level quicker and cheaper and the end result is the same and it is in the 
public interest, then we ought to do it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, 

Mr. Lanigan has one question. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you know of any areas in this county where either 
the Bureau of Land Management or the Forest Service is not selling 
timber because access to that timber is blocked due to intermingled 
ownership or lower ownership by private landowners ? 

Mr. Srravs. I have been told that the O. and C, has withheld sales 
in the Marcola area because of that situation. 

Mr. Lantean. Do you know of any instance where the Forest Service 
has withheld sales ? 

Mr. Srravus. No. 

Mr. Laniean. That it all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. Your statement may be re- 
ceived for the record, Mr. Straub. 

(The formal statement submitted by Mr. Straub is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY RoBERT W. Straus, LANE CouNTY COMMISSIONER 


An estimated 15 million board-feet of timber per year is being lost from produc- 
tion in the Eugene District Bureau of Land Management office because of insuffi- 
cient personnel to properly carry out a full forestry program. The Eugene dis- 
trict consists of two master units, the Upper Willamette master unit and the 
Siuslaw River master unit. The total acreage of these two units is approximately 
315,000 acres. A rough estimate of the idle nonproducing forestry lands is 10 
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percent or roughly 30,000 acres. The average growth per acre in the timber 
class in which most of this land falls is about 500 board-feet per acre per year. 
It also should be mentioned that with the reduction in the land growing area of 
10 percent the sustained yield also must be reduced 10 percent. On current 
prices of stumpage and based on our current sustained yield of 110 million 
board-feet for Lane County, the loss for this year is approximately $450,000. 

The work of the Eugene district office can be broadly classified into two genera] 
fields. One field is sales and a preparation for sales, inventory, road layout work, 
and the like, and the other field is the important job of rehabilitation and protec 
tion. The present force in the Eugene office of the BLM consists of 27 men. 
Let’s analyze the workload that these 27 men are asked to perform: 

1. Prepare sales for an annual cut of 110 million board-feet, in small units, 
on the best possible terms. 

2. Detailed inventory and appraisal of the timber in each sale. 

3. Laying out and engineering a road program which will permit the 
harvesting of all the timber in the drainage, as well as the individual sale. 

4. Arrange for access roads through interlocking privately owned lands. 

5. Control diseases which may affect the timber. 

6. Surveillance of cutover land to see if growth is normal. If not normal, 
investigate to determine whether restraint is caused by bugs, wild life over- 
browsing, too much overstory, too much brush, inadequate seed source. 

7. Seeding and replanting where necessary. 

8. Thinning where necessary. 

9. Prevention of erosion on cutover lands by planting grasses. 

10. Snag falling on previously cutover lands. 

A familiarization with the vast areas involved here, the immense quantity of 
detail and follow through required in most of the above activities should make 
apparent the impossibility of a force of 27 men properly performing these duties. 

Some of the necessary rehabilitation practices such as snag falling and re 
seeding where needed listed above can be included in timber sales to handle 
this phase of the problem for current and future harvests. Much of the problem 
in the field of rehabilitation which should be taken care of lies on the O. & C., 
lands which were cut over prior to the O. & C. Sustained Yield Law of 1937. 
These lands were over cut, seed sources were not left, snags were not felled. 
There was no concern for modern forestry practices. It is estimated that about 
10 percent of the timber lands in Lane County fall in this category. By now a 
great deal of the land has grown to brush so heavily that timber cannot naturally 
reseed itself. Every year that is allowed to pass in which we fail to get a 
timber crop started on these nonproductive forest lands, we are reducing the 
current sustained yield from the BLM forest. One of the objectives set forth 
by the Sustained Yield Law of 1937 is the following: 

Providing a more abundant timber supply by accelerating through intensive 
forest management the rate of timber growth. It is my feeling that the De- 
partment of the Interior has ignored this very sound objective and has failed 
to exercise the intensive forestry practices needed to accelerate timber produc- 
tion. The consequent loss is not only a very sizable loss in revenues to the Fed- 
eral Treasury and to the local counties, but is also a loss of vital raw materials 
upon which the life and the stability and the future of our communities in western 
Oregon depend. 

In order to practice forestry on the 315,000 acres of O. & C. land in the Bugene 
district, and not merely confine efforts to sales work, it will be necessary to in- 
crease the size of the staff in the Eugene district from the present 32 to a force 
of 59 men, according to the best opinions I can obtain in this area. This in- 
crease would come by adding 21 foresters, 6 engineers, and 2 clerical. The present 
organization consists of 23 foresters, no engineers, and 6 clerical. That the 
present force is only barely able to keep up with the sales program, and must 
almost completely ignore the rehabilitation and protection phase of the full 
forestry job is a generally accepted fact in this area. James Doyle, area ad- 
ministrator for BLM testified before the Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
November 21, 1955, that there is an estimated 100,000 acres or more of old, non- 
restocked burns and cutover land that creates an extremely urgent need for a 
much explained reforestation program. 

Mr. Doyle testifies further that the administrative costs of managing the 
0. & C. lands is approximately 50 cents per thousand board-feet. It will cost 
$1 pert housand to do an intensive forest management job. The results in 
quicker and better restocking, more positive protection from fire, insects, and 
disease and better quality reserve stands will more than repay the costs through 
larger revenues in future years, according to the statement made by Mr. Doyle. 
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One objective set forth by the sustained yield law of 1937, under which the 
0. & C. lands are administered is the following : 


PROVIDE A MORE ABUNDANT TIMBER SUPPLY BY ACCELERATING, THROUGH INTENSIVE 
FOREST MANAGEMENT, THE RATE OF TIMBER GROWTH 


The Eugene district of the Bureau of Land Management has been unable to 
fulfill this important part of their management job because of insufficient 
personnel. . , E : 

With an increase in the force of this office to 59 people they will be able to 
discharge their full responsibility to the people of this area, and to the Federal 
Government. Some of these activities which now are being slighted, and which 
could be performed with an increased staff are the following: 

1. Control diseases which may affect timber. 

2. Surveillance of cutover land to see if growth is normal. If not normal, 
investigate to determine cause of restraint: bugs, wildlife overbrowsing, too 
much overstory, too much brush, inadequate seed source. 

3. Seeding and replanting where necessary. 

4. Thinning where necessary. 

5. Prevention of erosion or cutover land by planting grasses. 

6. Increased fire protection by snag falling, development and maintenance 
of fire roads, and development of water sources for fire suppression purposes. 

7. Survey of property lines. 

These are activities and forestry practices which are included in the forest 
management program of most private timber holders in this area. What the 
enlargement of the Eugene district office to 59 personnel will do is to raise 
the standard of Government forest practices to where they are in line with that 
of private tree farms, 

The need for enlarging the size of the local BLM staff to approximately the 
number recommended in this report, and the practical need and benefit for doing 
the functions of forestry practices outlined are endorsed as realistic by both 
Mr. Lester Calder, land agent for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Springfield 
branch, and Mr. Fred Sandoz, land manager for Booth-Kelly. These men rep- 
resent two of the largest private tree farms in our area. 

Translated into dollars and cents, we can estimate that 15 million board- 
feet of timber per year is being lost from production in the Eugene District BLM, 
because of failure to put idle forest lands back to work, and failure to perform 
a total forestry program. A rough estimate of the idle nonproducing forestry 
lands is 10 percent of the total, or 30,000 acres. The average growth per acre in 
the timberland class in which most of this land falls is about 500 board-feet per 
acre per year. On current prices of stampage the loss this year is approximately 
$450,000. 

It should also be emphasized that to increase the land growing area by 10 
percent would increase the sustained yield by 10 percent. The consequent benefit 
would not only result in sizable revenue to the Federal Treasury and to the 
local counties, but also increase the flow of raw materials upon which the life 
and the stability, and the future of our communities in western Oregon depend. 


Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, may I make two observa- 
tions. One is with reference to the testimony of Mr. Porter. 

I would like to have the record show at that point that the Long-Bell 
agreement was entered into on September 15, 1952. 

Then, that during the Chudoff-Neuberger joint subcommittee timber 
hearing, this morning, the presiding chairman, the Honorable Earl 
Chudoff, asked all employees of the Department of the Interior to 
stand. He counted 13 in the audience. 

_ In substance he stated that their salaries probably were costing the 
Government about $65,000. | 

Representative Cuuporr. I said a year. I said they are earning 
about $5,000. 

_ Representative Horrman. We will put it “earning” instead of just 
“costing”. 

_ Representative Cuuporr. Their probable annual salary was sixty- 
five thousand dollars. I multiplied 13 by 5, figuring the average 
annual salary was $5,000. , 
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Represe ntative Horrman. I am not disputing you or arguing about 
it. I only hope they earn it and I only hope they get t all they earn, 

Inquiry was made by me and it appears that the count of 13 em- 
ployees was correct, 6 represented the Eugene and Salem district, for- 
estry officers, and 6 are from Portland, and 1 is from Washington, D.C. 

This hearing is supposed to serve both Eugene and Salem. These 
people are, therefore, here for 1 day. 

The others from Portland sad Washington represent forestry, ad- 
ministrative, and legal offices in the department which is being crit- 
icized. They are the people who deal with these problems on an 
official basis. 

In my opinion if anyone has any right or obligation to appear at 
these hearings, it is the people who administer the policies which affect 
the forests In question; who have been and are being charged with 
negligence or worse. If they are rightfully criticized for listening to 
the statements of the citizens they are here to serve, they are given the 
opportunity to learn how improper practices, if such exist, can be 
corrected. 

I do not believe these people should be out in the woods on the day 
the citizens in the area are voicing their opinions as to what they should 
do in the woods. 

In my judgment the best place for them to be today is right here 
attending these hearings, so that if errors have occurred, they may 
be corrected. 

If they are not attending these hearings, they might be doing a 
discourtesy to the department and a discourtesy to the committee. If 
their attendance here today is costing the Government $65,000, all 
financially ambitious young men, and I might put in there, too, the 
football team for the university, should welcome an opportunity to 
go into Federal Service. 

Representative CHuporr. You certainly have a right to your opin- 
ion, Mr. Hoffman, but I just want to keep the rec ord straight that I 
said their annual salary would be $65,000, not their salary tod: ry. Of 
course, in my opinion there ought to be somebody back home minding 
the store and with everybody here I wonder who takes care of the 
store. 


STATEMENT OF LORAN L. STEWART, BOHEMIA LUMBER C0. 


Representative Cuuporr. The next witness is L. L. Stewart. 

Would you identify yourself for the record, and proceed ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Loran L. Stewart and I reside in Cottage Grove, Oreg. I have 
been a citizen of Oregon all my life and a resident of Cottage Grove 
for the last 8 years. At the present time I am president of Bohemia 
Lumber Co., located at Culp Creek, Oreg. 

I know you have been here all afternoon and are probably rather 

tired of listening to this, so I will brief my statement if it is all right 
with you, Mr. Chairman. 

The first heading is the Need for Simplifying the Procedure in 
Making Small Salvage Sales. It is almost as difficult for the Federal 
agencies to sell one tree asa million. The paperwork is about the same, 
the advertising period is about the same, and the other things that are 
involved in preparing for the sale are similar. Some method should 
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be worked out whereby small sales can be pli iced on the market readily 
on short notice and the local forest offic ers given C considerable authority 
in exercising discretion in this area. By “small sale” I mean anything 
under 100,000 feet regardless of the v value. 

The next item I would like to cover, sir, is Right-of-Way Problems 
which Largely Pertain to O. & C. Lands. 

There has been a great deal of talk and controversy over the prob- 
lem of rights- of- Way whi C th the Government wishes Lo acquire across 
private lands. I am a firm believer in free competitive bidding oo 
public timber, but I do not believe that the Government should tal 
over private roads without proper remuneration and s afeguards to the 
people who built the road and maintained it. 

[ was a member of a subcommittee of the O. & C. advisory board 
which had this subject under consideration for more than a year. 
I felt that we came up with very fine conclusions as to how the regu- 
lations coule | be revised and protect both the Government and private 
operators. A great deal of misunderstanding has arisen over these 
proposed revised regulations and they have not. been put into force. 

The Bureau of Land Management is still operating under the old 
regulations which are most confusing and are unfair in my estima- 
tion, to the bidder on Bureau of Land Management timber when he 
has to bid with an open end under the arbitration type of right-of- 
way agreement. He can bid on timber and not have any idea. under 
what circumstances he can move it. Under the proposed revisions 
this would be eliminated. 

The Industrial Forestry Association, of which I am a member and 
director, has taken a very active interest in this problem and is on 
record with a ietter to the Bureau of Land M: anagement to the effect 
that all Government timber should be available for competitive bid- 
ding. 

The question of right-of-way has been one of the most emotional 
prob lems that we have had in this area. As I say, it is largely emo- 
tional and not factual. The Government can and should use the right 
of eminent domain where any individual makes unreasonable de- 
mans for a right-of-way. 

[ would like to make a few general comments. I feel that the Fed- 
eral agencies involved in these | hearings are doing an honest, conscien- 
tious job of managing the resources under their control, considering 
the handicaps under “which they are working and, in my opinion, 
gentlemen, you can help the people of Oregon, the e mployees and the 
engine the most by: 

Providing adequate personnel and money so that the Fed- 
dal agencies can hire and keep high caliber men for timber sale 
and other management work. 

Provide money for main-line timber access roads. 

3. Encourage the Federal agencies to simplify their salvage 
sale proc edure. 

4. Provide money for personnel to make and keep up to date 
the inventory of F ederal timber and effectu: ally sell each year the 
full allowable cut. 

There have been some comments made this afternoon on the size of 
timber roads in relation to timber sales and access roads. 

When I say the Government should build access roads, I mean 
the main-line access roads which are tremendously expensive and are 
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long projects. I have three in mind: Smith River, the Clackamas 
River, and the North Columbia River drainages. These are, to me, 
real main-line access roads and cost millions of dollars. Beyond that 
point, I think the operators in general should build the roads. In 
my estimation it is a third to a half as cheap by having the operators 
build the roads and also they can be built expeditiously and at the 
proper time of the year. 

I want to go back to the right-of-way problems for a minute. They 
started at the time that we had an economist out here running the 
Bureau of Land Management. He had no conception of the proble ms 
of the timber management. They have become so confused and so 
misunderstood that there is not anybody who can understand them 
and work them out. Not even the attorneys can agree on what they 
mean. 

Consequently, to effectively settle the right-of-way problem, some 
serious thought should be given to clearing up the definitions and 
— ing a new policy. 

I think largely one of the reasons for the right-of-way problem is 
that they have been published in the Federal Register and there is a 
flat policy for all conditions in the State, and conditions are not all the 
same in this State. They vary from drainage to drainage. You may 
have only a 40-acre right-of-way problem in drainage and one com- 
pany and on the next one you might have 10 miles of right-of-way 
problems with a half dozen different companies; and you cannot ef- 
fectively use the same policy in those two different drainages. Yet 
there is no flexibility in the present policy. 

The Forest Service has very little difficulty with their rights-of-way 
and access-road, rights -of-way problems. They deal as two business- 
men would deal and if it does not work out and it is not in the public 
interest, they take it to condemnation. They do not have to work 
under a rigid policy which is impossible. 

Thank you very much. 

Representative Cxruporr. Mr. Coburn, have you any questions? 

Mr. Cosurn. Yes. Under your suggestion for small sales, which 
would be under 100,000 board-feet, are you advocating that these be 
negotiated at a local level or on a bid basis? 

Mr. Stewart. That is a rather difficult one to answer. I think pos- 
sibly the correct answer is a combination of both, depending upon 
circumstances. I think the small, posted-bid sale at the post office or 
at the ranger station where it is public, in most cases is the answer, 
but in not all cases. Negotiated sales should be given consideration 
in some cases. Discretion should be given in some cases. 

Mr. Cosurn. You said in your statement, if I understand it, that in 
some cases the Government is taking over privately owned roads with- 
out compensation ; is that correct? 

Mr. Srewarr. I do not think I made that statement, sir. Let me 
repeat again what I did say, sir. 

I do not believe that the Government should take over private roads 
without proper remuneration and safeguards to the people who built 
the road and maintained it. 

Mr. Copnurn. You differentiate between compensation and remu- 
neration ? 

Mr. Stewart. No. 
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Mr. Cosurn. Let me put the question this way: You did state that 
you are opposed to the Government taking over private roads without 
remuneration and proper safeguards 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. Let me state it this way by drawing 
an analogy: If you owna house or an office building in Eugene and 
you rent two- thirds of it to the Federal Government for a period of 
50 years, you no doubt have your or iginal investment back and have 
paid the taxes. The Government should not have an equity in your 
apartment house. ‘The same holds true in a private road. 

Mr. Cosurn. Thank you, Mr. Stewart. My question is this: I 
would like you, if you could, to give us some examples where the Gov- 
ernment took over a private road system without compensation or 
remuneration. 

Mr. Stewart. So far as I know, they have not, but they have 
attempted to on several occasions. 

Mr. Cosurn. They have not though ? 

Mr. Srewarr. So far as I know, because they were blocked. 

Mr. Cosurn. You object to the present road regulations, as I 
understand it, as being too cumbersome and not usable ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Copurn. What specifically do you object to in these regula- 
tions specifically or subst: intially ? ¢ 

Mr. Srewart. I can draw you another example of what is in the 

resent regulations and how it apphed to a specific bidder who had to 

t ave aright of way on an O. and C. sale in back of our property. They 
asked us under the present regulations for an arbitration type of 
right-of-way agreement. 

Mr. Copurn. Who is “they”? 

Mr. Srewarr. QO. and C. 

Mr. Copsurn. The BLM did? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. We gave it to them, but there were 
no prices in it, no conditions as to how many hours a day he could 
haul, because he had to go right through our property or anything 
else. The fe ‘llow who bought the timber had no idea what we were 
going to ask them. That is permitted under the present road reg- 
ulations. 

The new ones would not permit this. It would have to be down 
in writing and straightened out. 

Mr. Corurn. Under the agreement that you gave the BLM, if 
there was a dispute between you and the licensee of the Government. 
you would be required to go to arbitration, is that correct ? 

Mr. Srewart. That is right; but in this case we could hold up 
arbitration for 2 years if we wanted to be adamant, and it would 
have cost a great deal of adamance. 

Mr. Cosurn. The point is that you did enter into this agreement 
with BLM and under that agreement, if you got into a dispute with 
a licensee over the amount of money you were going to charge, that 
licensee for the use of your road, he would have “the opportunity 
to take you into arbitration, is that correct ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Copurn. And it did not happen? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

Mr. Cozsurn. But it could have happened if you had gotten into a 
dispute. Now, do you object to that? 
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Mr. Srewarr. No; the only objection I have is you can do it much 
faster by the Bureau of Land Management asking for the clear-cut 
terms of what are the conditions on the use of the road. Then you 
do not need any arbitration. 

Mr. Cosurn. Suppose that you said $5 a mile? 

Mr. Stewart. The Government has the right of condemnation. 

Mr. Cosurn. How long do you think a condemnation suit under 
those circumstances would take ? 

Mr. Stewart. They can get an injunction within a month or two. 

Mr. Cosurn. We are talking about two different things now. Iam 
talking about condemnation, not an injunction. 

Mr. Stewart. A condemnation proceeding depends on the backlog 
of the court, I suppose. 

Mr. Conurn. Are the dockets pretty crowded out here ? 

Mr. Stewart. Not in Lane County, sir. We got another judge this 
last session. 

Mr. Copurn. There would be a delay, however ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cosurn. So long as there was a delay, what would happen to 
that timber that this fellow bought ? 

Mr. Stewart. He would not have bought it until the right-of-way 
would have been cleared, because it would not have been advertised. 

Mr. Conurn. We heard some testimony down the road the other day 
from a man who had been the successful bidder and he asked for 
arbitration and could not get an agreement with the road owner. He 
went in and got an injunction. Then he proceeded to cut the timber. 
Are you advocating that as a method which should be employed ? 

Mr. Stewart. No. The point I am making—I think you misunder- 
stand me—is the proposed new right-of-way regulations would cure 
that evil. 

Mr. Cornurn. Let us get on that. What happened to those proposed 
new regulations ? 

Mr. Stewart. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. Cosurn. Are they in effect or are they not ? 

Mr. Stewart. I said they were not. 

Mr. Coznurn. They are not in effect ? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. And yet the regulations have been amended by secre- 
tarial order, have they not? 

Mr. Stewart. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Cosurn. Are there not such things as a one-shot sale agreement 
and 3-year short term ? 

Mr. Stewart. The old ones have been revised; that is, in a very 
minor way. ; 

Mr. Cosurn. To what other sections of the present regulations do 
you object ? ; : 

” Mr. Stewart. That would take quite a long time to discuss. ; 

Mr. Cosnurn. Let me put the question another way. Do you object 
to the amortization formula of the present regulations ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Copnurn. What would you substitute in lieu of it? — 

Mr. Srewart. I think it ought to be on a rental basis in most cases; 


not all cases now. 
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Mr. Copnurn. In some cases you would have the road owner set the 
fee ? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. And how would the man who wanted to use the road 
appeal from the road owner’s decision 

Mr. Srewarr. It is prearranged. There is no appeal. It is all set 
up, because, if the Bureau of Land Management wants a piece of road 
and I want to haul my timber over it, I pay the BLM a prearranged 
fee: say, 25 cents a thousand. Then, if the Bureau wants to haul over 
mv road, or their licensee, they pay me 25 cents a thousand. It is all 
set up ahead of time. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is under the present regulations? 

Mr. Stewart. The Government finally lands up with all of it. 

Mr. Copurn. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Stewart. I mean they do not go under the rental theory. They 
go under the amortization and pretty soon they have equity in the road. 

Mr. Cosurn. There is some reciprocity ? 

Mr. Srewart. You are talking of some varying conditions in the 
State of Oregon, and you will have to point out so we can understand 
one another. You have one situation in Curry County. You have 
another situation in Douglas County, and dozens of them here in Lane 
County; and, until you get to one road and one situation, it is just so 
confusing that you cannot answer it in front of this group. 

Mr. Copurn. Can we answer it in terms of your own experience? 
You have an agreement, do you not, with the BLM ? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. How does it work out for you ? 

Mr. Stewarv. Fine. 

Mr. Copurn. You do not object to it? 

Mr. Stewart. No. 

Mr. Cosurn. As far as your personal experience is concerned with 
this one situation, it is all right ? 

Mr. Stewart. I was pointing out the position of the other man who 
bought the timber, his precarious position under the present right-of- 
way regulations. I am saying that they can be improved. Do you 
follow me ? 

Mr. Cosurn. Ido. Was not that recommendation made as to the 
prospective purchases as a result of those recent administrative hear- 
ings that were held out here ? 

Mr. Stewart. I cannot answer that. I donot know. 

Mr. Conurn. We will reserve that then for the BLM to answer. 

Mr. Stewart. All right. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you think that the secretarial regulations affecting 
short-term sales and short-term agreements are satisfactory ? 

Mr. Stewart. Notinthelongrun. They are an emergency measure, 
until something that can be basically sound is worked out. 

Mr. Cosurn. To sum up your testimony, you would be in favor of 
—e the existing regulations in toto and starting with a clean 
slate ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. And writing a simplified set of procedures and regu- 
lations, is that it 2 
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Mr. Srewarrt. That is right, as the subcommittee presented. 

Mr. Cospurn. You sat on the O. & C. supervisory board, the big 
board, did you not ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Copurn. You probably still do. 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cosurn. Wasn’t that attempt made here maybe a year ago? 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. And nothing came of it. 

Mr. Srewart. It is now sitting and waiting for further discussion, so 
far as I know. 

Mr. Cosurn. Where is it sitting? 

Mr. Stewart. I do not know that. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. Laniean. I just want to ask 1 or 2 questions. Under the cur- 
rent regulations it is possible in certain areas to work out a detailed 
agreement which sets the price. I think we had some people complain 
that the prices set in the detailed agreement might have been too high 
or something, so evidently that must be possible under some circum- 
stances; is that right? 

Mr. Srewarr. I think that is right. You can work out anything 
if you have mutual agreement under any policy. 

Mr. Laniean. Under the present regulations there is some room for 
negotiating if the parties go about it right? 

Mr. Stewart. I think they are very cumbersome. 

Mr. LAaniGan. It is rather difficult. I think it is pretty well con- 
ceded that there is need for improvement in the regulations, but there 
is the possibility ? 

Mr. Stewart. I sat up one night and counted the words in the old 
regulations and I think there was something like 7,800 words, and we 
said about the same thing—at least I thought we said—in better 
language in about a third of that, and I think it was clear cut. 

Mr. LanrGan. We have been trying to find out who did all that 
counting. I take it you are not opposed to the basic principle of work- 
ing out reciprocal rights. It is the details of the regulations and the 
way they are set up that you are opposed to? 

Mr. Srewarr. That is right. I think all Government timber should 
have access to manage it. 

Mr. Lanican. Paying a fair share of the cost of the road and with 
equal opportunity for all potential bidders, at least in the marketing 
area, to bid on it? 

Mr. Srewart. I will buy that. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you have any views on marketing areas ? 

Mr. Stewart. I did not express any views on marketing areas in 
my brief, but I will say this on them: That I think that marketing 
areas have served a purpose and I think in some places they still serve 
a purpose, but a modified indication of boundary lines, due to our 
new transportation systems, is in order, because transportation has 
changed tremendously in the last 9 years since these marketing areas 
were effectuated. In other words the State highways have grown very 
rapidly, and places which 9 years ago would take 3 hours to go to, we 
can go inan hour now. So we have effectively changed the boundaries 
considerably, but I do think that they serve a purpose. If you asked 
me that 5 years from now, with new modern utilization practices, may- 
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be more modern transportation, I might have to say I did not favor 
them at all. 

Representative CHuporr. That all depends on how you are travel- 
ing, whether you are tr aveling by air or automobile; but, if you want 
to travel from Roseburg to Eugene by train, you “cannot get there 
at all. 

Mr. Srewart. That is right, sir. By the way, for your interest, a 
horse ran a race With that last train that went to Roseberg and lost 
by 10 minutes, from Eugene to Roseburg. 

; Representative Cuoporr. I heard about that. 

Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. The regulations which you referred 
and which, as I understood you to say, worked out all right with you 
but the other fellow was dissatisfied, they have been ‘in force for 
how long ¢ 

Mr. - wart. These regulations, I believe I am right, were installed 
in 195 , the ones we are presently working under. Some of these 
gentlemen here can correct me if I am wrong. 

Mr. Laniean. I do not know the exact year. It was about that. 
It may have been a year earlier. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Lanigan, you were in the Depart- 
ment at that time, were you not ¢ 

Mr. Lanican. I was in the Department but I do not recall that I 
worked on these. 

Representative Horrman. There are so many things that you 
worked on that you may have forgotten ? 

Mr. Lanican. It is possible. 

Mr. Srewart. I think they were bogged down largely, the new 
right-of-way regul: ations, through misundersts unding, people not 
realizing what was happening and afraid that they were losing ane 
right. In my personal opinion—we own a small company; no land 
dependent on O. & C. and national forests for our timber adie 
We thought they were good regulations even though we are a small 
operator. 

Representative Horrman. And at the present time the Department 
is large enough; so that it will take more employees and a little more 
time to get everything straightened out ? 

Mr. Stewart. The O. & C. Department, sir, are very shorthanded, 
extremely so. Take the Smith River, if you just give me 30 seconds. 
For the Smith River drainage, a tremendous wealth of timber, the y 
have I believe in the whole Coos Bay office 23 men. They should 
have 23 men in the Smith River drainage alone to make their proper 
logging plan, do their engineering work and hit the old-growth timber 
where it should be. 

They are tremendously understaffed to do a creditable job. 

Represent itive HorrMan. I want to thank you personally for the 
clear and concise way in which you have stated the matter. 

Mr. Srewart. Thank you. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Stewart, in your statement you referred 
to your company as a small company. Is it a small company in the 
parlance of the lumber industry? I had always thought it was a fairly 
large company and I just want to revise my perspective on the indus 
try. Yours is a small company? 

76321—56—pt. 1——-46 
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Mr. Srewarr. What basis do you want to base the size of our com- 
pany on; on the number of employees? A small business by Govern- 
ment definition is anybody hiring less than 500 employees. We are 
small by that standard. Our annual cut at the mill is about 15 million 
feet in the sawmill and about 10 million feet in the veneer plant, which 
is about 25 million feet. That would be small in volume. So I believe 
that we could be classed in the smal] group, or you might say possibly 
the lower part of the medium-sized group. 

Senator Neupercer. I am just seeking information. I notice that 
you referred to your payroll as around 200 in your statement. 

Mr. Srewart. That is right. 

Senator Neugercer. In the concluding part of your written state- 
ment you said to the committee that, if we did not provide the neces- 
sary facilities for governing Federal timber properly, then these 
Federal lands should revert to State or private ownership. There are 
some timberlands in State ownership. Are they properly inventoried 
and completely inventoried up to date, and so on ? 

Mr. Srewarr. They are, sir. They are in excellent shape. I can 
vouch for that as being a member of the forestry committee in the 
State legislature and personally examining them; and they are in 
excellent condition. 

Senator Nrusercer. How do you account then for the fact that in 
the famous Sisters sale, I think, of 1948, the State Board of Control 
re jec ted the recommendation which, as I recall it, was specifically in 
writing, of the late Nelson L. Rogers of the absolute minimum price 
which should be received for that valuable stand of timber over there? 
They complete ‘ly rejected it. 

Mr. “e wart. That happened before my tenure of office, sir, about 
1948. I do not know the facts behind that case. 

Senator Nreupercer. I was just interested. I want to ask just a 
couple of other questions if I may. 

I have heard this mentioned and I do not know whether it is true 
or false, because you can hear a great many things when hearings like 
this are going on and some of these things are true and some are not. 
I just want to ask you a question about this. I have heard it said that 
your company and one or two others have helped to develop certain 
mining patents so that the timber on those claims can be harvested. 
Is that true or false? 

Mr. Srewart. That is absolutely false. Bohemia Lumber Co. has 
never entered into any patent work of any kind. 

Senator Neusercer. Have you cut any timber at all on any mining 
patents ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. We have not. 

Senator Neunercer. You have not cut any timber at all on any min- 
ing patents ? 

Mr. Srewarr. No. 

Senator Neupercer. I am very glad to know that. 

Representative Horrman. Do you intend to? That might be an 
insulting question. 

Mr. Srewarr. No. I will answer that question. If there are claims 
patented through no fault of ours and the timber becomes available to 
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us. we shall cut it because we would be derelict, I feel, to our com- 
nunity and our area not to cut it so it would keep our employees work- 

ing: because somebody is going to cut and there is no reason why we 
should not do it if they bee ome available. 

Senator Neusercer. I will ask a further question, then, because this 
is certainly one of the questions within the purview of this committee. 

Do you believe that if land is pi atented and acquired for mineral pur- 
poses that the person so acquir ing that land should be allowed to sell 
commercialy the timber growing on the mining claims? 

Mr. Srewart. I will answer it this way, Senator: I am entirely op- 

yosed to the present mining laws, even after they have been revised. 
[ think they are too liberal. I think it is not right that people should 
get public timber without paying for it as they do in a mining patent; 

and in the Oregon State I egislature I voted for a bill that, if timber 
were patented, they would have to give 25 percent of its value to the 
county, the stumpage value; pay 25 percent of the stumpage value to 
the county in lieu of taxes. It was ruled unconstitutional. That is the 
reason it did not stick. 

Senator Neupercer. I would like to say that I agree with you com- 
pletely, and I certainly coincide with your position in that the Federal 
law needs revising. 

I would just like to correct one thing. I do not think that bill ever 
went to the courts. I was a member of the legislature as you were. I 
think we both voted for it and I think the Governor vetoed it. 

Mr. Stewart. Iam sorry. You are right. The Governor vetoed it 
because he thought it was unconstitutional. 

Senator NeuBperGer. It was not ruled unconstitutional. 

Mr. Stewart. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. Congressman Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. It might be like the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the tidelands. We had to overrule the Supreme Court. 

Representative Cuuporr. You voted to do so, but I did not. 

Representative Horrman. Our vote stuck. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, my thought in the matter 
about the tidelands oil bill is that we did not overrule the Supreme 
Court. After the Supreme Court said that it did not belong to the 
States we just gave it to the States. 

Representativ e Horrman. We just said it did belong to the States. 
We did not give it tothem. They owned it in the beginning. 

Representative Cuuporr. I voted against it, but there are many now 
who say they did not. 

Representative Horrman. Yes, and if Oregon has any oil offshore 
they get it now instead of the Federal Government getting it. 

Represent ative Cuuporr. That is right. 

Senator Neupercer. I will get into ‘this act. I I stayed out of all the 
other. I would have voted against if if I had been there, but I was not. 

Representative Horrman. “That was one you did not have to decide. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Thank you, Mr. Stewart. Your entire 


statement will be placed in the record. (See also, pp. 1570, 1425, 1527, 
1758, 1892.) 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


BoHEMIA LUMBER Co., INC., 
Culp Creek, Oreg., October 31, 1955. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT FUNCTION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND RESOURCES OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

GENTLEMEN: I am attaching my statement hereto and request that I be per- 
mitted to appear before your committees at your proposed hearing. 

I would like to appear at the hearing held at Eugene, Oreg., and request that 
your secretary acknowledge receipt of this letter and of the attached statement, 
and advise me as to the time and date of the hearing at Eugene. 

Respectfully yours, 
LoRAN L. Stewart, President. 


STATEMENT OF LORAN L. STEWART 


My name is Loran L. Stewart and I reside in Cottage Grove, Oreg. I hav: 
been a citizen of Oregon all my life and a resident of Cottage Grove for the 
last 8 years. At the present time I am President of Bohemia Lumber Co., 
located at Culp Creek, Oreg. 

I have been connected with Bohemia Lumber Co. since 1946 at the time it 
was purchased by the present owners. Prior to that time I served 4 years in 
the Army and prior to that I worked approximately 10 to 12 years for the 
United States Forest Service, covering a large part of the State of Oregon 
I worked both in the pine and the fir areas. By reason of my experience with 
the Forest Service, Bohemia Lumber Co. and other companies with which I 
am acquainted, I feel that I am familiar with the problems involved in the 
bidding for, purchasing and removing of timber offered for sale by both the 
Sureau of Land Management and the United States Forest Service. Our par- 
ticular company owns no timber of its own and is entirely dependent upon 
national forest and Bureau of Land Management timber for its continued 
existence. We have a payroll of some 200 men, and our community is depend- 
ent upon our operation. 


NEED FOR ACCURATE INVENTORY OF GOVERNMENT TIMBER 


It is essential, in my opinion, that an accurate inventory of timber be taken 
and continually reviewed by Federal agencies who manage timber so that they 
can properly sell the greatest volume possible and stay within their allowable 
cut. This inventory should have constant revision and personnel should be 
assigned especially to this project. Under our changing conditions, allowable 
cuts automatically change with utilization practices. 


NEED FOR ATTAINING AND SELLING THE ANNUAL ALLOWABLE CUT OF FEDERAL LANDS 


30th the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management are not selling 
their annual allowable cut in some areas of Oregon. This is partially due to 
the fact that some large areas have not been opened up by main-line roads, and 
Federal moneys should be appropriated for the construction of these roads at a 
rapid rate. Even though I represent a small company I feel that access roads 
built by the Government should be limited to main-line roads and very expensive 
construction such as the Smith, Clackamas and the North Umpqua River area 
drainages. The reason for my feeling that these Federal moneys should be lim- 
ited to main-line roads is that the cost of construction, when done by the Bureau 
of Public Roads under contract with road construction firms, is extremely expen- 
sive and costs, in my estimation, 2 to 3 times as much per mile as when done 
by a logging concern. Practically all logging companies have the equipment 
needed for construction of lateral and spur roads. 


NEED FOR SIMPLIFYING THE PROCEDURE IN MAKING SMALL SALVAGE SALES 


It is almost as difficult for the Federal agencies to sell one tree as a million. 
The paper work is about the same, the advertising period is about the same, 
and the other things that are involved in preparing for the sale are similar. 
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Some method should be worked out whereby small sales can be placed on the 
market readily on short notice and the local forest officers given considerable 
authority in exercising discretion in this area. By small sale I mean anything 
under 100,000 feet regardless of the value. 

It seems to me that we have emphasized fire control in Federal forests and 
have it well in hand, and the minute a tree is burned we make every attempt 
to salvage it. However, on the other hand, when insect-killed trees are appar- 
ent even along roads there seems to be a lack of action being taken, and much 
of this material goes to waste. Here again I think it is largely due to lack of 
trained personnel and the difficult, long-drawn-out procedure in making sales 
of this type. 


RIGHT-OF-WAY PROBLEMS WHICH LARGELY PERTAIN TO O. & C. LANDS 


There has been a great deal of talk and controversy over the problem of rights- 
of-way which the Government wishes to acquire across private lands. I am a 
firm believer in free competitive bidding for public timber, but I do not believe 
that the Government should take over private roads without proper remunera- 
tion and safeguards to the people who built the road and maintained it. I was 
a member of a subcommittee of the O. & C. advisory board which had this 
subject under consideration for more than a year. I felt that we came up with 
very fine conclusions as to how the regulations could be revised and protect both 
the Government and private operators. A great deal of misunderstanding has 
arisen over these proposed revised regulations and they have not been put into 
force, The Bureau of Land Management is still operating under the old regula- 
tions which are most confusing and are unfair, in my estimation, to the bidder 
on Bureau of Land Management timber when he has to bid with an open end 
under the arbitration type of right-of-way agreement. He can bid on timber 
and not have any idea under what circumstances he can move it. Under the 
proposed revisions this would be eliminated. 

The Industrial Forestry Association, of which I am a member and director, 
has taken a very active interest in this problem and is on record with a letter 
to the Bureau of Land Management to the effect that all Government timber 
should be available for competitive bidding. 

The question of right-of-way has been one of the most emotional problems 
that we have had in this area. As I say, it is largely emotional and not factual. 
The Government can and should use the right of eminent domain where any 
individual makes unreasonable demands for a right-of-way. 


APPRAISAL METHODS FOR THE VALUATION OF GOVERNMENT TIMBER 


There has been a great deal of comment and, I feel, misunderstanding on 
this subject. I realize that the Forest Service uses one method and the Bureau 
of Land Management another. However, both of them attain a rather accurate 
result under normal conditions. At the present time, we are certainly not 
operating, especially in the upper Willamette Valley area, under normal condi- 
tions, as the capacity to produce and use logs is much greater than both the 
timber production of private holdings and the allowable cut from the public 
forests. The law of supply and demand controls. Since the supply is short and 
the demand high, high prices are the natural results, and until the manufactur- 
ing capacity is reduced to the allowable cut, this condition will continue to exist. 
I know of many sales—in fact, we have bid on some—that the profit has been 
completely eliminated. It is a matter of having timber or shut the sawmill down 
and turn our 200 men loose on the labor market; the tax base would be lost, and 
our whole part of the valley would suffer. We are going to make every effort to 
stay in business by utilizing everything that grows on a forest acre. We are in- 
stalling new machinery and facilities to increase our efficiency of manufacture. 
We hope by that method to be able to stay in business and not be one of the firms 
that has to pass by the wayside. So I think that any criticism of either Federal 
agency in their appraisal methods at this time is completely out of order. Under 
normal conditions there should be a profit over and above depreciation, and, to 
my knowledge, they are still appraising on that premise. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


I feel that the Federal agencies involved in these hearings are doing an honest, 
conscientious job of managing the resources under their control, considering the 
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handicaps under which they are working and, in my opinion, gentlemen, you can 
help the people of Oregon, the employees, and the employer the most by: 
1. Providing adequate personnel and money so that the Federal agencies 
can and keep high-caliber men for timber sale and other management work, 
2. Provide money for main-line timber access roads. 
3. Encourage the Federal agencies to simplify their salvage-sale pro- 
cedure. 
4. Provide money for personnel to make and keep up to date the inven- 
tory of Federal timber and effectually sell each year the full allowable cut 
I feel it is your responsibility to provide money, personnel, and facilities so that 


the 52 percent of the land surface and the 70 percent of the remaining mature 
timber in Oregon which is owned by the Federal Government can be managed 
on an equal or better basis than the State or private forest lands in Oregon. If 
you cannot or will not do this, Federal lands should revert to State or private 
ownership. 

Representative Ciuporr. Mr. Letsom. Is Mr. Letsom here ? 

R. 'T. Ross. Is R. 'T. Ross here? 

Would you come forward, please, Mr. Ross? Would you identify 
yourself, , ple ase, for the record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF REUBEN ROSS, GLOBE LUMBER CO., WALTON, OREG. 


Mr. Ross. Lam Reuben Ross, general manager of the Globe Lumber 
Co., Walton, Oreg. 

I do not have a written statement ready. I talked to Mr. Wolf and 
said I would be willing to file one. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think you asked for the right to talk 
to us for 5 minutes, so you may have that time. 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. I will just read a short statement. 

The Bureau of Land Management, local district forestry office, 
properly advertised more than 2 weeks prior an oral auction sale of 
QO. and ©, timber located in secs. 11 and 15, T. 19 S., R. 8 W., to be sold 
on April 14, 1955. 

The local BLM foresters had planned the most feasible access to 
this timber which was over our road and bridge for which we granted 
right-of-way to any successful bidder. 

Several small operators, including ours, spent a lot of time and 
money preparing to bid on the sale as advertised. It was not until just 
prior to the bidding time on the morning of April 14 that it was an- 
nounced that this parcel could not be sold due to a technicality on a 
road agreement. 

Later the foresters were instructed to approach the same parcel of 
timber from a different angle, more suitable to Long-Bell, who were 
fiinally successful biders on the June 16 sale. We had the opportunity 
to bid, but because of the added road cost to us as well as the time of 
the year, we could not meet their high bid. 

That is my statement. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn? 

Mr. Copurn. I am not quite clear when you mentioned that tech- 
nicality. What was this mere technicality ? 

Mr. Ross. I asked, I think it was one of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment people, as to why we could not bid on this timber on April 14, 
as it was a¢ Ivertised, and as several others had prepared to do so and 
they said that there was a technicality an agreement, and they said, 
“Do not blame one Bell; it is our fault.” 

I might say that. 
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can Mr. Cosurn. Is that all the explanation you have? 
Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Corpcurn. Then, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that that point be 
raised with the BLM people when we get to Portland. 
pro- Representative Cuuporr. Yes. I will instruct the staff to direct the 
BLM people to bring us the answer to that question when we hear them 


cies 
ork, 


ven- ° ~“( 
ai in Portland. Wear 
that Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement, 
ture I think it is mighty fortunate that the BLM people stayed here, all 
iged 13 of them. 
= Representative Cnuporr. We will have one of the staff sit down 
with them and tell them exactly what we want them to produce and 
we hope they will give it to us. 
Representative Horrman. Do you want them to go home now? 
fy Representative Cuuporr. They can go home now. I do not need 
) them here and maybe you do not. 


Representative Horrman. I certainly do. I want to know what 
EG. the facts are. _ ; . f 

Representative CHuporrF. You represent them. You are their 
ber lawyer ¢ 

Representative Horrman. No, I am not their lawyer. I just repre- 


and sent the people and I do not care to accept everything your staff brings 
in. They have been on the job since February looking for complaints. 
talk I would like both sides of the story. 


Representative Cuuporr. You are going to have a chance to hear 
them in Portland. 


fice, Representative Horrman. I will be around. If you let me know 
» of you are going to hold a session tomorrow morning. I must leave. I 
sold am ill. 
Representative Cuuporr. I believe we are going to be able to finish 
s to tonight. We have a problem about tomorrow morning. You know 
ited this is homecoming weekend in football season and there are a lot of 
people in town and they have a problem of accommodations and a 
and lot of them cannot get a place to sleep unless they sleep out in the 
just ' sofas in the reception rooms here and they have to get back home and 
an- I am going to sit here till 6:30 if necessary. 
na Representative Horrman. I will be back as soon as I see the doctor. 
Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn? 
l of ‘ Mr. Cosurn. I had finished. 
vere Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Senator? 
rity 4 Senator Nrupercer. No, except I am interested in the matter that 
> of Mr. Ross has brought up. Does he have some correspondence he can 


leave with us for the record so that we can follow this up? 
Mr. Ross. I will see that it will be on the record before you leave. 


rm? Senator Nrusercer. Will you see that we get the correspondence 
sch- dealing with this situation ? 


Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 
Senator Neupercer. That is all. 


ge- : 
. % . . 
14. i Representative CHuporr. That is all, Mr. Ross. 
and 4 At this time we are going to take a 5-minute recess. The reporter 


aid, has been working all day without a recess and we want to give him 
; 45dminutestorelaxabit. (See also, pp. 954, 1379.) 
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(Mr. Ross later submitted the following :) 


STATEMENT OF Rupen T. Ross, GENERAL MANAGER AND PRESIDENT, 
GLoBE LUMBER Co. 


Globe Lumber Co. is located at Walton, Oreg., in the BLM Siuslaw unit. We 
employ 45 to 50 men and cut about 8 million board-feet annually. 

The BLM local district forestry office properly advertised, more than 2 
weeks prior, an oral auction sale of O. and C. timber Iccated in sections 11 and 
15, T. 19 S., R. 8 W., W. M. to be sold on April 14, 1955. The local foresters had 
planned the most feasible access to this timber which was over our road and 
bridge for which we granted right-of-way to any successful bidder. Several 
small operators, including ourselves, spent a lot of time and money preparing 
to bid on the sale as advertised. It was not until just prior to the bidding time 
on the morning of April 14 that it was announced that this parcel could not 
be sold due to a technicality on a road agreement with Long-Bell. 

Later, the foresters were instructed to approach the same parcel of timber 
from a different angle more suitable to Long-Bell, who were finally successful 
bidders on the June 16 sale. We had the opportunity to bid but because of 
the added road costs to us as well as the time of the year we could not meet 
their high bid. 

Does the BLM road agreement with Long-Bell give them the privilege of dic- 
tating access road policy in this area? If so, we feel that the small operator 
is not given equal opportunity on BLM sales. 


TIMBER SALE ProsPECTUS, EUGENE Forest District, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


1. Date of sale: 10:30 a. m., April 14, 1955. Place: Hall A. Carpenters Build- 
ing, 507 Willamette Street, Eugene, Oreg. 

2. Location of timber. T. 19 S., R. 8 W., sec 11, SWY%ASWY,; sec. 15, NINE, 
NEYNWY, SEYNE\. 

Cross first bridge over Siuslaw River above the Esmond Creek road (about 
10 miles up river from Austa), then drive to end of road. Road location stakes 
lead into sale area. 

3. Timber volume and value: 





Estimated Appraised 
Species volume price per 
(thousands) thousand 











I el 3, 641 $15. 55 
Hemlock a SSL AIS EE SRS ISR MR TL A 6 5. 40 
We ea ii sieiitchs Sank Svensson bab bde he be eee ens oT 6 3.00 





4. Topography. Varied. 

5. Cutting area. See location map. About 30 acres will require high lead 
yarding. 

6. Access. Road agreements with Long-Bell Lumber Co. and Globe Lumber 
Co. requiring 90 cents per thousand use fee to Globe Lumber Co. 

7. Road construction. 5,800 feet of dirt mainline and 1,800 feet of dirt spur, 
all with permanent culverts. 

8. Special contract stipulations. The special contract stipulations are sum- 
marized in brief form below for the information of prospective bidders. The 
exact wording of each clause as it will appear in the contract may be obtained 
from the office of the district forester. 

The purchaser will be required to fell all trees on the clear-cut area which 
are 8 inches d. b. h. or larger. 

The purchaser, in accordance with requirements issued in writing by the 
officer in charge, shall take all reasonable steps to protect the bearing trees 
for the N14 Corner, sec. 15, T. 19 S., R. 8 W. against destruction, oblitera- 
tion, or damage during the conduct of his logging operation. If such corner 
monuments are destroyed, obliterated, or damaged during the course of the 
logging operation, the purchaser agrees to promptly hire the county surveyor 
pursuant to Oregon Revised Statutes 209.050 to reestablish such corner 
monuments. 
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Within 2 years after approval of contract the purchaser shall construct a 
road on the location required and in accordance with specifications. 

Roads on the contract area must be kept open during contract period and left 
in satisfactory condition. 

Authority to use roads on Government land is limited to removal of Govern- 
ment timber sold under the terms of this contract. 

Prior to construction of any road across the private property described in the 
road agreement which grants access to the sale area, the purchaser shall obtain 
from the officer in charge written instructions covering, but not limited to, the 
following matters: Location of the road and falling, bucking, and decking, or 
other disposition of the right-of-way timber. 


FIRE PREVENTION STIPULATIONS 


A written fire-prevention and fire-control plan will be required. 

Specified equipment will be required during fire season. One tank truck or 
portable tank. 

Smoking limited to landings free of inflammable material and clearings to 
mineral soil. 

Watchmen required to perform certain fire prevention and protection fune- 
tions. 

Dead trees 15 feet in height and 12 inches d. b. h. within 200 feet of the cutting 
area boundary shall be felled. These cannot be removed unless approval is ob- 
tained and they are paid for. 

Dead trees 15 feet in height and 12 inches d. b. h. located in an area described 
as the approximate area in which trees are marked for selective cutting shall be 
felled by the purchaser. ‘These cannot be removed unless approval is obtained 
and they are paid for. 

Inflammable material must be removed from landings and firebreaks con- 
structed. 

Firebreaks shall be constructed around the contact area as designated. 

Cooking and warming fires shall be rigidly controlled as designated. 

Each falling crew or bucker using a power saw shall carry a fire extinguisher 
of 8 ounces or more capacity and a shovel. 

The officer in charge may stop all or part of the logging operation he deems 
necessary during periods of fire danger. 

Slash shall be burned on lands under the administration of BLM only in accord- 
ance with the written instructions of the officer in charge. 

Failure to comply with the fire-prevention stipulations may result in closing 
the operation. Continued noncompliance may result in terminating the rights of 
the purchaser and forfeiture of bonds and deposits. 

The operator is required to clear all inflammable material for at least 8 feet in 
all directions around tail blocks. 

The logging operator shall make every reasonable effort to assist the fire- 
protection agency to control and mop up any fire burning on or threatening the 
timber-sale area. 

BID INFORMATION 


This timber will be sold by oral auction bidding. To qualify for bidding, present 
to the officer conducting the sale a certified check, cashier’s check or money order 
in the amount of $3,450’ at the time this particular tract is placed on sale. 

If you are the successful bidder, confirm your bid following the sale by signing 
the confirmation of bid form provided by the officer conducting the sale. 

If you are not the successful bidder, your deposit will be returned immediately 
after the particular tract is sold and may then be applied on another tract 
remaining to be offered at the sale. 


TIMBER SALE Prospectus, EUGENE Forest District, BUREAU oF LAND MANAGEMENT 


1. Date of sale. 10:30 a. m. on June 16, 1955. Place. Hall A. Carpenters Build- 
ing, 507 Willamette Street, Eugene, Oreg. 

2. Location of timber. T. 19 S., R. 8 W., sec. 11, SW14SW,; sec. 15, NIZNEY, 
NE“NW%, SE“YNEM. 





1 All checks and other remittance due this Bureau should be made payable to the Bureau 
of Land Management. 
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Cross old county bridge over Siuslaw River (a distance of about 2 miles above 
the Esmond Creek road and about 10 miles up river from Austa). Road location 
stakes lead into sale area. 


3. Timber volume and value— 


Estimated Appraised 
Species | volume price per 


(thousands) | thousand 
— _ — - — — —_—o —_ — —. — EE ———— — | ——$————— 

_— 
Douglas-fir-..........- an aeiaatielh sri tilt a al a a Ee et 3, 837 $15. 0 
Hemlock por e = 6 } 
Western Redcedar. a = eae a8 ee a 6 3. Of 


4. Topography : Varied. 

5. Cutting area: See location map. About thirty (30) acres will require 
high lead yarding. 

6. Access: Road agreement with Long-Bell Lumber Co. No road use fee, 

7. Road construction : 8,400 feet of dirt main line and 1,300 feet of dirt spur; all 
with permanent culverts. Temporary bridge to cross Siuslaw River. 

8. Special contract stipulations: The special contract stipulations are sum- 
marized in brief form below for the information of prospective bidders. The 
exact wording of each clause as it will appear in the contract may be obtained 
from the office of the district forester. 

The purchaser will be required to fell all trees on the clear-cut area 
which are &8’’ d. b. h. or larger. 

The purchaser, in accordance with requirements issued in writing by 
the officer in charge, shall take all reasonable steps to protect the bearing 
trees of the N%4 corner, sec. 15, T. 19 S., R. 8 W. against destruction, 
obliteration or damage during the conduct of his logging operation. If 
such corner monuments are destroyed, obliterated or damaged during the 
course of the logging operation, the purchaser agrees to promptly hire the 
county surveyor pursuant to ORS 209.050 to reestablish such corner monu- 
ments. 

Within 2 years after approval of contract the purchaser shall construct 
a road on the location required and in accordance with specifications. 

All roads must be slope staked prior to construction. 

Roads on the contract area must be kept open during contract period and 
left in satisfactory condition. 

Authority to use roads on Government land is limited to removal of Gov- 
ernment timber sold under the terms of this contract. 

Prior to construction of any road across the private property described in 
the road agreement which grants access to the sale area, the purchaser 
shall obtain from the officer in charge written instructions covering, but not 
limited to, the following matters: Falling, bucking and decking, or other 
disposition of the right-of-way timber. 


FIRE PREVENTION STIPULATIONS 


A written fire prevention and fire control plan will be required. 

Specified equipment will be required during fire season: One tank truck or 
portable tank. 

Smoking limited to landings free of flammable material and clearings to 
mineral soil. 

Watchmen required to perform certain fire prevention and protection fune- 
tions. 

Dead trees 15 feet in height and 12 inches d. b. h. on the uphill side located on 
the clear cut area shall be felled. 

Dead trees 15 feet in height and 12 inches d. b. h. on the uphill side located 
on the selective cutting area and 200 feet outside the clear cut area shall be 
felled. These unmarked snags cannot be removed unless approval is obtained 
and they are paid for. 

Flammable material must be removed from landings and fire breaks con- 
structed. 

Fire breaks shall be constructed around the contract area as designated. 

Cooking and warming fires shall be rigidly controlled as designated. 

Sach falling crew or bucker using a power saw shall carry a fire extinguisher 
of 8 ounces or more capacity and a shovel. 
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The officer in charge may stop all or part of the logging operation he deems 
necessary during periods of fire danger. 

Slash shall be burned on lands under the administration of BLM only in 
accordance with the written instructions of the officer in charge. 

Failure to comply with the fire prevention stipulations may result in closing 

- the operation. Continued noncompliance may result in terminating the rights 
ised of the purchaser and forefeiture of bonds and deposits. 
per The operator is required to clear all inflammable material for at least 8 feet 
ee in all directions around tail blocks. 

The logging operator shall make every reasonable effort to assist the fire 
$15. 01 protection agency to control and mop up any fire burning on or threatening the 
( timber sale area. 

Dead trees 15 feet in height and 12 inches d. b. h. located on an area described 
as the approximate area in which trees are marked for selective cutting shall 
be felled by the purchaser. These cannot be removed unless approval is obtained 

quire and they are paid for. 


ibove 
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BID INFORMATION 


. fee - : er : + a ae 

.: mm This timber will be sold by oral auction bidding. To qualify for bidding, 
a present to the officer conducting the sale a certified check, cashier’s check or 
sum- money order in the amount of $1,500’ at the time this particular tract is placed 


The on sale. : { , en 
If you are the successful bidder, confirm your bid following the sale by signing 


nee the confirmation of bid form provided by the officer conducting the sale. 
area If you are not the successful bidder, your deposit will be returned immediately 
after the particular tract is sold and may then be applied on another tract 
¢ by remaining to be offered at the sale. 
aring (The maps referred to are in the files of the committee.) 
a Representative CHuporr. We will convene in exactly 5 minutes. 
> the (A short recess was taken. ) 
e the Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittees will be in order. 
nonu- Mr. Ray Swanson. 
truct 
; STATEMENT OF RAY C. SWANSON, PRESIDENT, WESTERN FOREST 
Sal INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
an 
al Mr. Swanson. Yes, sir. 
Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Swanson, would you please identify 
ed in yourself for the record, and proceed. 
haser : Mr. Swanson. My name is Ray C. Swanson. I am president of 
ora Western Forest Industri ies Association, an organization of independ- 
) 


ent lumbermen in the Western States, and I am also a partner and 
manager of a lumber and logging operation which has been in bus- 
iness for 18 years at Noti, in western Lane County. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Swanson, for the sake of brevity, I 
ck or ) see your statement is almost six pages. I was just wondering whether 
you would not offer it for the record and sort of highlight - it for us, 


es. please. Do you think you can do that without taking too much meat 
fane- out of it? 
Mr. Swanson. Probably. I will do my best. 

ed on Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. 
Be i (The statement referred to is as follows :) 
alll be ; STATEMENT OF Ray C. SWANSON 
ained 5 To P ' 

; My name is Ray C. Swanson. I am president of Western Forest Industries 
} Con- ‘ Association, an organization of independent lumbermen in the Western States; 

3 and I am also a partner and manager of a lumber and logging operation which has 
ted. 3 been in business for 18 years at Noti, in western Lane County. 
lisher a Za 


2 All checks should be made payable to the Bureau o' Land Management. 
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As president of WFIA, I want to say that we in the lumber industry welco: 
this opportunity to present our opinions regarding timber management policies 
and their effect upon our economic life. We appreciate the sacrifice of this por- 
tion of your time to learn how this part of the Government operates, the better to 
make the vital decisions which the responsibilities of your high office dictate 

As a lumberman, as a taxypayer, and as a citizen, I am vitally interested in 
the minimizing of waste in the marketing of salvagable timber. The Smith River 
area, both by its magnitude and its proximity, represents a problem of tremendous 
proportions. 

As a citizen, I am concerned with the protection of our natural resources. So 
long as dead and down timber remain in our forests, just that much longer will 
there be a source of infestation, for insect pests and additional damage to the 
adjacent, growing healthy trees. 

As a taxpayer, I am interested in the revenue which is derived from these lands 
and in the public investment which is derived from these lands and in the public 
investment which is made to produce that revenue. Each board foot that is 
allowed to decay represents a dollar value loss which must be made up in Federal] 
and local taxes. Each dollar invested in a road system which is not used to its 
fullest extent multiplies that loss. Each infected tree, which is left in the area 
to provide a breeding place for destructive insects, adds materially to the total 
cost of controlling those insect pests. 

As a lumberman, I have a more selfish interest in the Smith River area. 
I see timber which, in addition to suffering from a beetle infestation, was hit 
by a terrific windstorm in 1951 and suffered tremendous damage. I have re 
ceived sale notices of timber tracts within the marketing area which, when of 
fered for sale, received no bid—even at the appraised price. This was taking 
place at the same time that nearly all of the sales in the vicinity of our own 
operation were going at double the appraised price and more. I think it is en- 
tirely understandable that ways and means of reaching this untapped timber 
supply were investigated. 

At one time we contemplated establishing a skeleton plant within the Smit! 
River marketing area to do the minimum, primary manufacturing necessary 
to comply with the marketing area restrictions. The product could be shipped 
on a milling-in-transit rate to our plant at Noti for further manufacture. I am 
sure the other Lane County lumbermen had similar plans. 

A plant of that type would of necessity be committed to a short life and would 
no doubt place a burden upon the community in which it was established. It 
would bring in temporary residents for whom public services would have to be 
provided. It would create problems of sanitation and police protection and might 
conceivably necessitate capital investment for community services and education 

This, it seems to me, would be completely contrary to the concept of the mar- 
keting area principle. Instead of contributing to the stability of the commu- 
nity, the failure to waive the marketing area restriction on so great a volume 
of salvage would be an invitation to establish a short term, low cost plant less 
likely to be as efficient from a utilization standpoint Another consideration is 
the effect on railroad car supply. Cars used in milling-in-transit services pro- 
duce little revenue for the time they are in service. The car-supply situation 
is already acute in western Oregon and the effect of split facilities would ag- 
gravate the situation to some degree. 

Members of Western Forest Industries Association, members of O. & C. county 
courts and many of the general public who derive their livelihood from the lumber 
industy in Lane and Douglas Counties have been waiting for the marketing 
area restriction to be waived for the purpose of quickly removing the salvage 
timber. 

Early in June of this year, two members of the association staff accompanied 
by a member of the Lane County court, responding to pressure from local peo- 
ple, called on Bureau officials in Portland to find out when the marketing area 
line was to be waived. The roads were nearing completion after nearly 2 years 
of negotiation for easements over the intermingled private land and 2 more 
years of actual construction, at a cost of well over a million dollars and it 
seemed reasonable to assume that this part of a commitment to waive the mar- 
keting area line for quick removal of the saivage to the counties who authorize 
the diversion of O. & C. road money for the project, should be fulfilled. 

No intention of waiving the line was announced at that meeting nor was any 
decision forthcoming from a subsequent meeting in July in Washington, D. C., 
with Bureau officials, attended by an association staff member and another mem- 
ber of the Lane County board of commissioners. 
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Early in September, operator meetings were held in Lane and Douglas Counties 
at which petitions to the Secretary of the Interior were drafted and signed = 
request that action be taken to waive the marketing area restriction on the 
ti eee path of September 20, the Bureau announced it was doubtful 
if the marketing area boundary could be waived since it might be a “foot in 
the door” to the elimination of all marketing areas. : 
“Marketing area boundaries were intended to apply to normal situations to 
direct the normal flow of logs for the protection of the economic stability of de- 
pendent communities. It would be well to repeat that WFIA’s position is that 
the Smith River salvage problem was Obviously an abnormal situation which 
eould very well impair community stability. . 4) ' 

We were very pleased when the Secretary of Interior’s decision to permit the 
waiver of the marketing area boundary was announced on October 14. it 
eliminated the necessity for a duplication of investment within the marketing 
area and the possible temporary displacement of a portion of our labor force. 

We are disturbed at the apparent forgetfulness of the Bureau with respect 
to the commitments which were made to the county governments prior to the 
diversion of a large amount of the access road funds to this one project. We 
assume that the counties were consulted before this diversion of what is basically 
county money, and that they have a fairly accurate recollection of the negoti- 
ations. 

We are extremely concerned at the Bureau’s apparently casual judgment in 
problem after problem before really appraising the situation. Time after time 
these casual decisions have led to severe criticism. Through the force of public 
opinion the Bureau has found itself unable to justify many of these decisions 
and has been compeligd to reverse or modify its previously announced policy. 

We invite the Bureau to discuss with us and other operators its serious 
problems, to the end that the Government agencies which rule our economic lives 
may carefuly weigh and seriously consider the impact of its judgments upon 
our opportunity to continue in business. 

We invite the Congress to maintain a constant watch through the Comptroller 
General and such inquiries as this on the activities of the Federal timber man- 
agement agencies. We firmly believe that if these agencies are held accountable 
for their major decisions such decisions will tend to be factually based and care- 
fully considered. 


Mr. Swanson. The statement is principally about the Smith River 
area. I have a little supplementary statement I will file that was 
written up by the association. I could tell a better story if I could 
read it. I am not an accomplished public speaker. 

Representative Cuuporr. Neither am I. You just do the best you 
can and we will listen intently. 

Mr. Swanson. As everyone knows, in this area, there was a terrific 
windstorm in Smith River in December of 1951. Since that time we 
have heard many stories about the terrific amount of salvage. There 
have been varying estimates of the actual amount. 

As I understand it, the bureau made an estimate of approximately 
500 million feet of beetle killed and blowdown. Those estimates have 
been kicked around and I don’t know whether they did that on the 
basis of a complete inventory. 

Since then I have heard around 400,000 feet of blowdown timber. 
It is my understanding that to economically log it it would be between 
800 million and 1 billion feet of timber that should be logged to 
prevent a serious loss. 

It is also my understanding that the bureau made plans to harvest 
that timber. One year I think they put up around 40 million feet and 
they weren’t able to sell it. Sales received no bids even at the appraised 
price, and at that same time that was going on, in my own marketing 
area almost every sale went for double the appraised price and more. 

At one time we contemplated putting in a small plant to do just 
the minimum primary manufacture to comply with the marketing 
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area restrictions. We could ship that on a milling-in-transit rate to 
our plant at Noti, and as near as I can figure out just in a quick survey 

of what the cost would be, it would cost about a dollar or a dollar and 
a half a thousand and if we established the plant at Reedsport, but on 
the basis of a 5-year program we would be compelled to just build a 
minimum plant, something which would be temporary to the market- 
ing area principle. 

It is my understanding that the marketing area principle is to 
protect the economic stability of dependent communities and obvious ly 
a temporary plant wouldn’t accomplish that purpose. 

I happen to bee a hibit our loc al school board and I am familiar 
with some of the problems of public service. People come into the 
community and move and we are faced with the problem of whether to 
build, whether to try to take care of them on a temporary basis. 

If we build and they move away, the taxpayers in the community 
are responsible to pick up that debt. Other public services I think 
would probably be the same. 

To me that doesn’t contribute to the economic stability of a com- 
munity. 

It was my understanding that when the Bureau made the plans to 
build the road that there were meetings with county officials to get 
them to authorize the expenditure of a considerable amount of money 
to build an access road in the Smith River area, not only an access road 
to the timber to take it to Coos Bay, but due to the lack of markets 
and timber being sold at the appraised pr ice, apparently an oversupply 
if they dump all that timber on the market at one time, they made pro- 
vision to haul the timber over the ridge and into Lane County and 
Douglas C ounty, where there were quite a substantial number of mills, 
And they are timber hungry, I might add. 

As I understand it, they committed something over a million dollars 
to just that portion of the road system which would bring that timber 
into the Lane-Douglas marketing area. It took nearly 4 years to com- 
plete that portion. 

Sometime ago, early this year, we were talking a little bit about 
logging, when the Smith River marketing area would be waived. 
It was our understanding that there had been a representation made 
to the county by the Bureau that the marketing area would be waived 
to permit that timber to be moved over the road, to be built, that would 
cost over a million dollars, to Lane and Douglas Counties, 

At a conference between some of our association staff and one of the 
county commissioners in Portland, we could receive no conclusive 
answer to what would happen to the marketing area. 

Subsequently a meeting was held in Washington, D. C., that was 
attended by one of our association staff and another member of the 
county court, who happened to be in Washington at the time, and at 
that meeting no decision was announced as to what was to be done. 

Soon after oper ator meetings were held in Lane and Douglas 
Counties to try to find out exactly what would happen. We would like 
to know whether we would be forced to move a temporary mill in to 
harvest that timber, whether we would be able to bring it into our 
own plant. 

We didn’t like the idea of splitting facilities to harvest it, although 
that is what we would do in the event that timber was selling down 
there for $18 to $20 and we were paying $50 and $60 for it here. 
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That is just a natural desire. Ithinkit is going toocheap. You are 
coing to move in and get it with a resultant loss in utilization and a cost 
to the « ‘ommunity. 

The Bureau subsequently announced that they didn’t think they 
could waive the marketing area line, because it would be a “foot in 
the door” to the waiving of all marketing area lines. 

Our position has always been that this was an abnormal situation. 
It wasn’t a normal situation and it could actually result in the opposite 
effect of what was intended by marketing area boundaries, resulting 
in temporary mills moving in, extra community services, and added 
cost. 

We were happy to see the Secretary’s announcement that a regula- 
tion would be published in the Federal Register to permit the waiving 
of the marketing area line. 

I would have to confess that until the recent statement in the paper 
we assumed that the marketing area line was to be waived. I would 
still assume that that was the primary reason for the new regulations 
or the change in the regulations. 

I don’t know what other reason there could be. It eliminated the 
necessity for splitting facilities moving into the Smith River area, 
and transplanting part of our labor force, split management, and all 
of the resultant economic difficulties that would be involved. 

I would like to read the last part of my statement so that I get the 
right continuity. 

We are disturbed at the apparent forgetfulness of the Bureau with 
respect to the commitments which were made to the country govern- 
ments prior to the diversion of a large amount of the access road funds 
tothis one project. We assume that the counties were consulted before 
this diversion of what is basically county money, and that they have 
a fairly accurate recollection of the negotiations. 

We are extremely concerned at the Bureau’s apparently casual judg- 
ment in problem after problem before really appraising the situation. 
Time after time these casual decisions have led to severe criticism. 
Through the force of public opinion the Bureau has found itself unable 
to justify many of these decisions and has been compelled to reverse 
or modify its previously announced policy. 

We invite the Bureau to discuss with us and other operators its 
serious problems, to the end that the Government agencies which rule 
our economic lives may carefully weight and seriously consider the 
impact of its judgments upon our opportunity to continue in business. 

We invite the Congress to maintain a constant watch through the 
Comptroller General, and such inquiries as this on the activities of the 
Federal timber agencies. 

We firmly believe that if these agencies are held accountable for 
their major decisions such decisions will tend to be fac ‘tually based and 
carefully considered. 

I would like to make one other observation that isn’t in my statement. 

There are a lot that could be filed, while I throw brickbats at the 
Bureau I would also like to hand them a few bouquets. 

We get along very well. I do believe sincerely that the Bureau 
is in need of added personnel. TI think that it is absolutely necessary 
that salaries be made comparable to salaries in private industry. T 
wouldn’t say their best, but we think we have one of the best. We 
hired one of their men. There area lot of good men left in the Bureau. 
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Representative Horrman. To save time, you say you hired one of 
the men. Who was that? 

Mr. Swanson. Our forester came out of the Bureau. 

Representative Horrman. What was his name? 

Mr. Swanson. Sam Konnie. He was their engineer. 

i do believe that the Bureau salaries should be raised to a point 
where they would be able to compete with private industry to get an 
adequate staff and competent staff that would stay with them and 
provide the continuity of effort that we need in the Bureau. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Swanson, I believe you mentioned the 
Comptroller General’s office in your statement. I would like Mr. Wolf. 
who is a part of the Comptroller General’s office, to get into the record 
exactly what the role of the Comptroller General is in situations like 
this and I am going to ask him to state for the record what the role is, 

Mr. Worr. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would first like to ask Mr. 
Swanson what he thinks the role of the Comptroller General is in a 
situation like that? 

Mr. Swanson. I am not too familiar with Government procedures, 
but my understanding is that the Comptroller General takes into 
account the income that the Government receives for the amount of 
effort that it expends. 

Mr. Wotr. I would just like to state for the record that the Comp- 
troller General sees that the laws are upheld and where a secretary may 
have discretionary authority it is not for the Comptroller, I don’t 
believe, to attempt to direct policy unless the Congress asks or the 
agency asks whether they can do something under a law. 

Mr. Swanson. The Comptroller General made a report, the GAO 
report, which I have read. 

Representative Horrman. May I add there in supplementing what 
Mr. Wolf is saying, that he is better advised perhaps than I am, but 
the Comptroller General does not have a thing to do with the making 
of policy. All he does is this, for example, if we came out here and 
I put in my bill and put in some item that wasn’t properly chargeable 
he can check on it and I do not get the money. 

However, he does not have anything to say as to what the policy is. 

Representative Cuuporr. The Comptroller General is merely the 
watch dog of the Congress to make sure that the laws are administered 
in accordance with the action of Congress, more particularly in the 
expenditures of money and the income of the Government. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Lanigan. Just one. 

On this statement you said the Bureau told you that relaxing the 
marketing area restrictions for the Smith River access road area 
would be a foot in the door in possibly eliminating marketing areas. 
Has there not been some relaxation on marketing area restrictions in 
this general area in the past? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes, a year ago after the crippling lumber strike 
there was a relaxation of the marketing area restrictions to have emer- 
gency sales to help out with the serious log shortage. 
~ Mr. Lanitean. That was for a limited period ? 

Mr. Swanson. For a limited period, yes. 

Mr. Lanican. Were there public hearings held prior to that 
relaxation ? 

Mr. Swanson. No; not to my knowledge. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cosurn. How many men do you employ, Mr. Swanson ? 

Mr. Swanson. Around 50. 

Mr. Copurn. You have been in business for about 18 years? 

Mr. Swanson. That is right. The company has been in business. 
It has been under the management of one partner or the other that is 
n the firm for that length of time. 

Mr. Copurn. How much do you produce a year? 

Mr. Swanson. About 10 million feet. 

Mr. Copurn. And is yours a high-utilization plant, or a low-utiliza- 
tion plant? What is it? 

Mr. Swanson. We think it is a high-utilization plant. 

Mr. Cosurn. So through higher utilization you have been able to 
compete and stay in this market ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes. 

Mr. Cospurn. Who made this commitment on behalf of the BLM, 
originally, concerning the construction of that road / 

Mr. Swanson. That, 1 am not sure. There, I am going by news- 
paper accounts. 

[ think Mr. Metzger of the Douglas County court was present at a 
meeting at which he said that a commitment was made, and I take 
Mr. Metzger for an honorable man. I think other people were there, 
and quite a few members of the county courts have stated that the 
commitment was made. At least it ws their understanding that a 
commitment was made. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is it not true that Mr. Metzger is also a member of 
the roads committee of the O. and C, Advisory Board ? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. So that he would be in a position to know about this? 

Mr. Swanson. I would assume so. 

Mr. Copurn. Then what happened after this commitment was made ¢ 

Mr. Swanson. They allocated something over $6 million to that 
one road system, as [ understand it, with something over a million 
dollars allocated to that portion of the road which would take it out 
of the marketing area. 

Mr. Cosurn. Take it out of the marketing area ? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes; the principal marketing area. 

Mr. Copurn. You at first thought that the marketing-area restric- 
tion would stay; is that correct? when you were thinking about mov- 
ing the mill? 

Mr. Swanson. The marketing-area restriction was there. 

Mr. Cosurn. And you thought it would remain ? 

Mr. Swanson. We weren’t sure. That was our first thought when 
the blowdown first occurred. 

Mr. Cosurn. That was in 1951; is that right ? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes. 

Mr. Conurn. And you were going to move a mill over into Coos 
Bay or that area ? 

Mr. Swanson. Just to establish a minimum skeleton plant; just to 
take the slab off the log to do the primary manufacturing that was 
necessary to comply with that restriction. 

Mr. Cosurn. Then you found out that the marketing area restric- 
tion might be lifted; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Swanson. It was our understanding if they built a road acros, 
there would be some purpose for that road. 

Mr. Conurn. In other words, you did not move your mill in ther 
because you relied on a commitment made to you that a road would | 
built which would make it unnecessary for you to move your mill; 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. Swanson. We relied upon a commitment that we understand 
was made to the county courts. 

Mr. Cosurn. But you did rely on that commitment and, therefor 
you did not move your mill over there ¢ 

Mr. Swanson. That is right. We were going to establish anothie: 
phase of it. 

Mr. Cosurn. As I understand your testimony, then, you said thar 
the Secretary announced, or you learned through the newspapers, tha 
this marketing area restriction would be lifted ; is that right? 

Mr. Swanson. It was our understanding that it would be. 

Mr. Cosurn. That it would be? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Are you aware of this public hearing that is going 
to be started down there ? 

Mr. Swanson. No. 

Mr. Cosurn. The newspaper account is that there is going to be 
public hearing. 

Mr. Swanson. I have been snowed in for 3 days out there and | 
haven't had a newspaper. 

Mr. Cosurn. What I am getting to is simply this: that the oper 
ators such as yourself have been placed in a rather insecure position: 
isn’t that true? You do not know from day to day what is going t: 
happen / 

Mr. Swanson. That is true. We look over there with longing eves. 
We don’t know whether we can get it this way or that way. 

To us the marketing area line may not be immaterial, but it isn’t 
complete barrier. 

Mr. Cosurn. So is what you are advocating a firm, and well estab 
lished and publicized policy so that you operators will know how to 
plan your operations ¢ 

Mr. Swanson. That is right. 

Mr. Conurn. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions’ 

Representative HorrmMan. You do not expect the Secretary to estab 
lish a firm, permanent policy and publish it until he finds out what thie 
people in the area want, do you / 

Mr. Swanson. It happened 4 years ago. 

Representative Horrman. W hat happened 4 years ago? 

Mr. Swanson. The blowdown. Before that they had a beetle 
festation. 

Representative Horrman. You do not blame him for the blowdown, 
do you? 

Mr. Swanson. No. 

Representative Horrman. Until you found out you did not intend 
to move a mill in you did not care anything about the lifting of the 
marketing restrictions, did you ? 
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Mr. Swanson. Until this blowdown came along and there was an 
ibnormal amount of salvage, in order to minimize the loss it would 
have to be harvested. 

Representative Horrman. The people over there, as I heard their 
testimony, want you to stay out and they want to cut it themselves. 

Mr. Swanson. That is understandable. I would be, too. 

Representative Horrman. Each of you wants what he sees would 
help you. 

Mr. Swanson. That is human nature. 

Representative Horrman. You do not know of any way of chang- 
ing that ¢ 

Mr. Swanson. No, sir. 

Representative HorrMan. So the Secretary would have to get the 
views of all of the folks and be sure that he is doing what he thinks 
s the best thing for everybody / 

Mr. Swanson. I would expect that in 4 years some views would 
be expressed. 

Representative Horrman. He has not been there 4 years, has he / 

Mr. Swanson. No. Iam not blaming this present Secretary. 

Representative Horrman. I thought from the questions here that 
the Secretary was the fellow who caused the blowdown and all the 
rest of the trouble. You said you hired one of the Bureau men away 
fromthe Government. Did you hire more than one ?/ 

Mr. Swanson. In our own company, no. 

Representative Horrman. In the association 
get, if any / 

Mr. Swanson. Two. 

Representative Horrman. Who are they ? 

Mr. Swanson. Joseph McCracken and Mr. Frank TerBush. 

Representative Horrman. What does Mr. TerBush do? 

Mr. Swanson. He is our fieldman at Roseburg. The office was just 
established the first of November. 

Representative Horrman. How long were those men with the De- 
partment, do you know ¢ 

Mr. Swanson. No, ] am not sure. 

Representative Horrman. While no one has any criticism of the 
fact that you hired them, if it was better for you and better for them, 


maybe it would have been better for the Department if you left 
them there. 


Mr. Swanson. Quite possibly. 

Representative Horrman. They were good men ? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. So by hiring them away you did not 
help the Department any ? 

Mr. Swanson. No. 

Representative HorrmMan. 
all the time. 

Mr. Swanson. That is one of the laws of supply and demand, I 
think they should cope with. 

Representative Horrman. How many men are there in the associa- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Swanson. I can’t answer that. 
10 published list of our membership. 


how many did you 


That is one of the things that happens 


Tam not sure myself. We have 
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Representative Horrman. Will you file with the committee a list 
of the members and the average cutover the last 5 years of each 
member ? 

Mr. Swanson. We have never published that information. 

Representative Horrman. I know you have not, but we would like 
to have it. You are speaking for the association here and urging 
something on the Congress. We ought to know for whom you spe uk, 
and the size of the industry, and what they are doing. Otherwise, we 
cannot form a very sound judgement. 

Mr. Swanson. I would ask you to direct that question to our st 
in Portland and we can take it up. 

Representative Horrman. Who is your staff ¢ 

Mr. Swanson. Mr. Joseph McCracken is our executive vice-presi- 
dent. 

Representative Cuuporr. An office in Portland ? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes. 

Representative Cuuprerz. There is no objection to your supplying 
the committee with a list of members and how many men they employ, 
is there? Do you have any real objection to that ? 

Mr. Swanson. We have never published that list because quite a 
number of our members have thought i in the past 

Representative CuHuporr. You mean you have secret members? 

Mr. Swanson. No, not secret members. I think most of them who 
have gotten up to testify stated that they have belonged to Western 
Forest Industries Association. 

Representative CHuporr. We certainly do not want to break into 
your right of privacy, but I cannot certainly see any objection, or why 
we should not have the list of members and how many people they em- 
ploy, if you want us to weigh the equities in this case and make recom- 
mendations, certainly we want to do the greatest good for the most 
people and you are going to help your case. 

Mr. Swanson. I can’t make that commitment without talking to 
our board of directors. 

Senator Neupercer. It seems to me that Congressman Hoffman 
has made a perfectly reasonable request and it seems to me that this 
organization ought to comply with it and that the committee ought 
to ask for similar information from the Industrial F orestry Associa- 
tion, and all the other groups involved here. (See pp. 98, 972, 1009.) 

Representative Horrman. That is right, and the volume they cut. 

Senator Nevusercer. Their membership and the volume they cut 
of all of them. I think your group certainly has nothing to fear by 
disclosing its membership and the volume they cut and T think the 
other groups who may have different views from your group also 
should supply that information. 

Representative Cuuporr. I will direct the staff to direct communi- 
cations to all those organizations and request that information. 

Representative Horrman. Then will you tell us, too, your definition 
of a large and a small company. That is bandied back and forth and 
I do not know whether there is any standard or whether there is not. 

Mr. Swanson. I would consider us kind of a medium-sized com- 
pany, my own company, which cuts around 10 million feet a year, 
kind of a medium-sized one. There are smaller and a lot bigger oper- 
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Representative Horrman. Do you say that a company is large or 
cmall by the feet cut and the number of employees, or the acreage 
they operate on, and if you do, put that in the record for us ¢ 

Mr. Swanson. I would judge if, my own personal judgment, on 
the basis of production. ; 

Representative Horrman. What is your production ¢ 

Mr. Swanson. About 10 million. 

Representative HorrmMan. And so a company that produces 10 mil- 
lion is what? A large, small company, or what ? 

Mr. Swanson. I would say a medium-sized. 

Representative Horrman. And asmall one would have what produc- 
tion ? 

Mr. Swanson. Five million. 

Representative Horrman. And the big ones, the big ones are the 
rest of them on up above 10 million ? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger? 

Senator Nrupercer. We have talked a great deal about the Smith 
River blowdown and salvage area. Let us just put that aside for a 
minute. 

What is your feeling about the marketing areas in general? I 
would like to know how you feel and how your organization feels. 

Mr. Swanson. The organization itself has taken no position, be- 
cause various members have different ways in which it would affect 
them. 

In my own personal experience I would guess that we would be at 
least as well off, possibly better off, if there were marketing-area re- 
strictions. I am not sure. We are restricted from bidding in the 
upper Willamette marketing area. 

The mill in Eugene can bid in the Sinslaw marketing area where 
we are situated. 

We do not have the same reciprocal right to bid in the areas that they 
are capable of bidding in. 

Senator Neunercrr. Thank you very much. I just wanted to make 
one thing clear, so that the people here know about this. 

When I made the suggestion that Mr. Swanson comply with the 
request of the Congressman from Michigan, Mr. Hoffman, which 
I felt was a reasonable request, I said I felt the other forestry groups 
should also submit similar information. 

The Staff has said, if I overheard correctly, that we can only make 
that request of those whose representatives testified before us. 

In Mr. Stewart’s testimony he said : 


The Industrial Forestry Association, of which I am a member and director— 


and then goes on to discuss some of the policies. 

So I would just like to say that the Industrial Forestry Association 
should supply us, inasmuch as he comes as a member and director, 
with the identical information that you have been asked for by the 
Congressman from Michigan. I think we ought to have that, and 
that your organization ought to supply that, and I think the Industrial 
Forestry Association ought to supply it, too. 

Representative Horrman. I am just advised by Mr. Coburn, your 
counsel here, that he was just advised by Mr. Netzorg that they don’t 
want to furnish that. 
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[f you want to say something about furnishing of the list of wit 
nesses, all right, but I understand that the counsel said something to 
the effect that he (Mr. Netzorg) feared retaliation. 7 

Mr. Copurn. The witness wanted to make a statement. 

Representative Horrman. All right. 

Representative Cuvporr. Do you have anything further to say, Mr. 
Swanson ? 

Mr. Swanson. With regard to publishing our membership, I started 
tosay when I was interrupted that there are members in the association 
in the past that have feared retaliation from a larger operator if he 
was in the position to do so by, I suppose, denying a right-of-way. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you mean to say that because of the 
mere fact that a man belongs to your association some large operator 
would retaliate against him because he joined the association / 

Mr. Swanson. I think it is quite possible. 

I might say this: if I personally didn’t want my name on the record, 
[ would certainly never serve as president and I am not personally 
concerned, but we do have members that are and have been in the past. 

Maybe I should state it that way: Have been in the past. 

I will take it up with the board of directors. That has been a policy 
of the association in the past. 

Representative Cuvuporr. What do you do? Sneak them in the 
meetings so nobody sees them come in, or something like that? 

Mr. Swanson. No. If they want to come and ask a question, some 
service that the association can perform for them, they do. 

Representative Cuuporr. I believe, Mr. Swanson, your association 
probably renders a good service to its members, but I just cannot see 
why, first of all, they would not want their names divulged, and, 
secondly, who could possible retaliate against a small operator who 
belonged to an association and for what reason would they want to 
retaliate ? 

Representative Horrman. I think, Mr. Chairman, probably those 
fellows who are objecting can answer better than he can, because he 
says frankly he does not care. 

You would not belong to an association you were ashamed of, would 


vou? 
Mr. Swanson. That is right, and I certainly wouldn't serve as 
president. 


Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions Senator?’ 

Mr. Swanson. Could I complete my statement ? 

Representative Cuuporr. Surely. bia 

Mr. Swanson. It had been the past policy of the association not to 
print a membership list and I think that a policy change should be by 
the direction of the board, rather than by the direction of one of its 
officers. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger / ’ 

Senator Nevsercer. I just want the record to show that I appreciate 
Mr. Swanson’s position, but I want to reiterate so it is very clearly 
taken down: I feel Mr. Hoffman made a reasonable request of any 
group that comes into a public forum and asks that the policies it 
favors be adopted by the United States Government. 

I also feel that the request which he made should not be of the 
Western Forest Industries Association alone, but of all the groups and 
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organizations that have come before this committee, and I just want 
the record to show that. 

Representative CHUDOFF. Thank you, Senator. 

Are you through, Mr. Swanson, with your statement ¢ 

Mr. Swanson. Yes, Sir. | 

Representative CHUDOFF. Thank you. Your whole statement will 
be placed in the record. 

That gentleman back there. 


STATEMENT OF W. D. HAGENSTEIN, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hacenstetn. Inasmuch as a witness list has been requested 
from this organization, Industrial Forestry Association, of which I 
am managing director, and that was mentioned, and Senator Neu- 
berger very properly requested that we be asked to file a list of our 
membership, I have two copies of the list of our firm membership here 
and [I would be glad to file this with the committee to save the time of 
writing. 

Representative Cruporr. Except we want some other informa- 
tlon——— 

Mr. Hacenstern. We would be delighted to give you that here now. 


Representative Cuuporr. —on the amount of your annual cut 
Mr. Hagenstetn. We just completed a survey —— 
Representative Cuuporr. —by members, not gross figures. 


Mr. Hacenstein. All right, sir, we will be glad to furnish that to 
you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you send it to us in Portland? 

Mr. Hagensrern. Mr. Chairman, may I file these lists of the mem- 
hers of the Industrial Forestry Association at this time / 

Representative Cuuporr. We will hold these until we get the other 
information. 

(This material appears at pp. 730, 1009.) 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. M. L. Spellmire, please. Is Mr. Spell- 
mire in the room. 

Mr. A. McReynolds. Mr. McReynolds, would you identify yourself 
for the record, and then proceed. 


STATEMENT OF AUSTIN D. McREYNOLDS, LANDS MANAGER, 
GIUSTINA BROS. LUMBER CO., EUGENE, OREG. 


Mr. McReynonps. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Austin Mc- 
Reynolds, manager for Giustina Bros. Lumber Co., here in Eugene, 
Oreg. 

[ do want to mention a word of past experiences. I have worked 
for the past 25 years in private industry, logging, sawmilling, on my 
own, Forest Service, State forestry department, and private associ- 
ations. I give you that background and hope that I can enlighten you 
some on some of the forestry questions you have raised previously. 

Do you wish this highlighted? Many of these points have already 
been covered. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Go right ahead. 

_ Mr. McReynotps. There was one point raised as to the difference 
in price in operators building roads and contractors building roads. 
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In the McKenzie area about 5 years ago we were working on a 
Forest Service sale and under contract to build 4 miles of road. They 
allowed in the appraisal $11,000 per mile. ) 

It cost us $25,000 per mile. At the same time two similar areas and 
similar road standards were being built by contractors in the South 
Portland-McKenzie area and the Blue River area. Those both run in 
excess of $40,000 per mile and I do feel there is entirely too much 
spread between the 3 figures, that allowable of $11,000, our cost of 
$25,000, and similar contracts over $40,000. 

In my general comments I would say this: that there are some cases 
where large sales are justified when large access roads are to be built. 

As to allowable cut, we wish to make this remark rather briefly, that 
there were two questions, I think previously asked, wanting to know 
why these are behind and why they should be increased. 

The answer is plainly the tremendous strides in utilization. In the 
past 10 years our own company have made 3 inventories just trying to 
keep up with standards of utilization. 

That has contributed heavily to the underestimates of both depart- 
ments, the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Management, in the past. 

The other one that I think has definitely contributed to it is the man 
in the field of either department that is making the cruise or inventory 
is bound to play a little safe and allow a small percentage of safety 
factor. 

He in turn discusses it with his ranger supervisor and he plays a 
little safe with a small safety margin. 

He in turn discusses it with the regional officers and they play a little 
safe with the safety measure and as a result the inventory tendency is 
always in that direction. 

The question was asked a while ago, and I wanted to give you my 
version of why that happened : 

Plainly the increase in utilization and the tendency to play safe. 

I do have one point to bring out as to the small salvage sales, in order 
to speed these in the interest of good utilization and forestry practices. 

A ranger is limited on a cash basis of $2,000. Since trees have gone 
from $2 a thousand to $50, $60, or $70, a $2,000 sale is maybe a tree 
or two. 

All the rest, the supervisors, regional forester, and chief forester 
sales, and the same in the Bureau, are based on volume, not dollars. 

I think it would be well to let the ranger sale on a volume basis and 
merely make the suggestion that it be limited at 300,000 to 400,000 feet 
in order to expedite small salvage, beetle, fire, and bug killed. 

As to methods of sales, I wish to dwell a little longer on this, because 
I do not take a definite stand in either case, whether it is right to sell on 
a cruise or a scale basis, but I do have this to offer that 1s somewhat 
different than has been presented before. If the Forest Service wishes 
to sell on a scale basis, if the appraisal is too high or the bids too high 
on low-grade logs and species, there is no incentive to harvest the maxi- 
mum usable material. If a low token price is placed on low-grade logs 
and species the operator would have the incentive to move the material. 
Bidding should be limited to No. 2 saw and better grades in major 
species only. This would force the operator economically to do a good 
job with utilization. 

As I understand in the Forest Service, they tried a sale or two in 
the past including all grades and species, and they immediately ac- 
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cused the operator, and due to economics he probably was bucking to 
lower the grades, and they said he was gypping them out of their dol- 
lars by that. It is my solution that by putting the line only between 
the 2 and 3 saw-log grades it would be much more difficult to lower 
the grade between those 2, and you would only have 1 line to draw. — 

A small token price on the low-grade logs and species would defi- 

nitely give him an incentive to clean up the low-grade logs and spe- 
cies. because there is a tremendous volume of those mixed in all of 
your Douglas-fir area in this part of Oregon. 
* In regard to Government personnel, I just merely want to add that 
they do have some very good men, but they are losing them to private 
industry. We have about five times the number of foresters on our 
own lands than either the Bureau or the Forest Service does, and I 
feel that we are hardly able to keep up with good management at 
that. 

On the right-of-way road-use problem, I have a solution that is a 
little different from some previously presented: to go back a little 
bit, both with the Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service— 
and I have been with the company for the past 8 years—immediately 
on my employment we started working on an agreement on an ex- 
change basis. We said we would exchange property as nearly equal 
on acreage, volume, and dollars as we possibly could. 

As a forester, I can tell you definitely you cannot manage lands at 
all by property lines which run direct north, south, east, and west. 
They have to be managed entirely by timber types and topography. 
We have intermingled ownership with both agencies. Some places we 
cannot fell a tree without sliding onto their land and they in turn 
cannot harvest without sliding into ours. I think they would hear 
me screaming if they slid an old tree against my little tree and vice 
versa. 

We have offered this exchange and we have met with, I will say, a 
bit of reluctance maybe, partly through public criticism, partly re- 
sistance of counties—some of our holdings do lie in other counties— 
to exchanging over county lines. The county commissioners them- 
selves are somewhat reluctant to make a change of any great amount 
in acreage. Three times at the Bureau of Land Management we have 
worked up to practically start the actual inventory for the exchange. 
Three times they have changed administration and we have gone back 
to do that all over again. We have now reached the stage where we 
are about ready to start working in the field again. The last time with 
the Forest Service it was about the same and then we withheld all 
of our exchange until the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service got through with their exchanges because we could simplify 
it and trade with 1 agency and 1 drainage but by blocking up drain- 
ages solid ownership will definitely simplify the management and in 
most cases will eliminate a tremendous amount of right-of-way 
problems. . 

With my knowledge of this part of the country and throughout 
western Oregon, I know a lot of cases of right-of-way problems and 
probably the ones of the greatest heated issue have been over one 40 
that is blocked and it will be the stumbling block for the entire road 
problem. 

I am very much opposed personally to exchanging of stumps for 
stumpage by just giving acreage for cutting rights, and I recommend 
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that it be kept as near on an equal acreage and volume and dollar 
basis as possible. We have practiced that ourselves with other private 
companies and have eliminated a let of our own problems as well as 
theirs. 

I wish to thank you for these remarks and if you have any questions 
I will be glad to try to answer them. 

Re ‘presentative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Cosurn. Yes, sir. 

You mentioned the difference between actual road costs and what 
the Government allows for road construction. 

Mr. McReryno ps. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. I wonder if you would explain to the committee just 
how the BLM arrives at its allowance figures, or are you familiar 
with it / 

Mr. McRrynotps. Those are based primarily on the forester who 
makes the appraisal by going through and looking at the average con 
dition of it and applying average costs. 

In most cases the only criticism I have is his lack of experience 
and knowledge of actual construction. He does base it on cost figures 
that are submitted by companies and so on to use as a guide, but they 
are, let us say, rough, as an estimate. 

Mr. Cosurn. In other words, you are saying that he arrives at what 
we call a “questimate.” 

Mr. McReynorps. That is right, rather than an estimate. It is 
based on all his available information and experience. 

Mr. Cosurn. But, for instance, he does not consult, does he, with, 
say. a qualified engineer working for the Bureau of Public Roads‘ 
Does he use that method ¢ 

Mr. McReynotps. To some extent: yes. Some of them get com- 
petent engineers, but he cannot get anywhere near to covering all the 
road; maybe a little briefing here and there as he goes through. 

Mr. Cospurn. He does take the figures of an average road cost in that 
area ¢ 

Mr. McReynotps. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. You say those are inaccurate; is that it? 

Mr. McRrynotps. They vary so. I can appreciate the committee's 
problem. The job of forest management, which includes roads, protec: 
tion from fire, and insects, and diseases, and proper harvesting is a 
tremendous problem. I have been at it for 25 years and I have a Jong 
way to go in learning this yet. I appreciate the problem of this com- 
mittee trying to pick it up on a week’s tour. 

Back to our question on the road, the next hundred yards the con- 
dition will vary so that his estimate is entirely off. Topography, soil 
condition, rock condition, and drainage enters in. Every station may 
and can be different. 

Mr. Copurn. What do you suggest as a workable solution / 

Mr. McReynotps. I think probably, say, a little more experienced 
personnel to be able to weigh those various factors as they go along 
would probably be the best solution. 

Mr. Cosurn. How would you propose to expedite this reinventory 
which everybody says is essential ? 

Mr. McReynotps. That will only come about by just really getting 
in the brush and beating the brush to take a complete inventory. 

To show you the problem that they are faced with, I started 8 years 
ago and took a normal standard cruise of our company’s land and about 
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° vears later the boss asked me a question about some wood fiber that I 
could not answer, so we went back and did them over again. I try to 
eet. one jump ahead of him now. I am taking a complete inventory. 
We do not even call it a cruise. We list every bit of wood fiber. We 
do not even use it. But I am one jump ahead of him now so I will not 
have to go back and do it next year if he decides to stick something else 
in to utilize. We are listing broken wood, knotty wood, and regular 
merchant logs and pieces as we use them today. 

Mr. Cosurn. How would the Bureau and Forest Service expedite 
theirs ¢ 

Mr. McReynoups. The only way they can do it is a combination, as 
we do, of aerial photos and sampling throughout the areas and it does 
takes about 50 to 60 percent of time off by good, proper use of aerial 
photos. That isthe way we have speeded our own. 
~ Mr. Cosurn. Do you think they have sufficient personnel and funds 
to do that job properly ¢ 

Mr. McReynotps. No, I do not. As I mentioned earlier, we have 5 
times per acre what they have. We are only able to keep up with our 
own. 

Mr. Cosurn. So the brief answer, as I get it, is to just get them more 
experienced personnel, and more personnel, and more money; is 
that 1t ¢ 

Mr. McReynotps. That is right. 

Mr, Copurn. You say it is your belief that in each of these working 
circles the cut is 20 million board-feet too low. 

Mr. McRrynotps. I mentioned these two. The two that I men- 
tioned in my paper I have romped over very thoroughly, based on sales 
in the area where we are cutting, and our own lands that are inter- 
mingled are adjacent to those areas. 

Mr. Coscrn. That assertion is based on your own personal 
knowledge ? 

Mr. McReynorps Right. 

Mr. Copurn. You have been there and seen it? 

Mr. McReyno.ps. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. On rights-of-way, you mention exchanges and you 
say that one of the solutions to the road problem of rights-of-way is 
to enter into exchanges and your company has looked into that matter. 
You say the reason you have not gotten very far with it is because of 
one thing, because of public opinion and because of county lines. I do 
not know what you mean by public line. Are you saying that the 
public is opposed to exchanges? Isthat it? 

Mr. McRrynotps. Yes. Somebody is always suspicious. You 
fellows have been around here for a week and you can take a sample in 
this room. There are many suspicious people in here and let any 
public agency or any public man start doing something with some in- 
dividual and many others are immediately suspicious as to whether 
itis good or bad. 

Mr. Conurn. Have you proposed any exchanges with the Govern- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. McReynotps. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. And what has been the result of those proposals? 

Mr. McReynotps. I would say we have reached an agreement with 
them up to the point of actually starting the fieldwork and in each 
case with the Bureau of Land Management they have changed per- 
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sonnel and we have had to go back and start in and carry it clear 
up through to the Director again. 

Mr. Cosurn. Are youstill in negotiations 

Mr. McReynorps. Yes; 8 years and I have not given up yet. 

Mr. Cosurn. Could you identify the areas where you propose 
these exchanges / 

Mr. McReyrnorps. Originally when we asked, “What area in Ore- 
gon are you interested in in acquiring lands?” they mentioned par- 
ticularly the west fork of Cow Creek. We bought land in that area 
to be able to exchange with them and lands in Gate Creek, which 
is tributary to the McKenzie. We still own them. No exchange 
has ever been possible. 

We have discussed it with the Douglas County commissioners and 
the Lane County commissioners. Douglas said they would go along 
because of the small acreage. Lane County did not want to disturb 
the Bureau of Land Management lands and private land because it 
would disrupt the old formula whereby they receive their money, 

Mr. Cogsurn. It is true, is it not, that before an exchange can be 
put into effect you have to have a public hearing ? 

Mr. McReynoips. No, I do not understand that you have to have 
a public hearing as long as it is somewhere near an equal basis. 

Mr. Cosurn. In other words, it can be negotiated without public 
opinion ‘ 

Mr. McReyno ps. As long as they keep the acreage, volume, and 
dollars about the same. 

Mr. Cozurn. But there is nothing in the law that would prevent 
the Secretary of Agriculture or Secretary of Interior ordering a pub- 
lic hearing before an exchange is consummated, is there? 

Mr. McRrynotps. No. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Laniean. I have a couple of questions. 

On this business of the O. & C. exchange, is it not true that the 
recepits are distributed according to the 1916 assessed valuation of 
timber in each county so even if some timber were exchanged out of 
one county it would still get its share under the 1916 formula? 

Mr. McRernotps. That is true, but again commissioners are human 
and people are suspicious of the other people. With competition 
extremely high like it is in this area everybody is suspicious of his 
competitor. The county commissioners themselves are suspicious of 
other counties, and rightfully so, because if they disrupt that old 
acreage basis too much somebody will want to redo that formula and 
he might lose, so he does not want to disturb the old formula that he 
had since 1915. 

Mr. Lanican. Would you say one reason the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement uses the cruise method of selling is that their properties are 
checkerboarded and scattered so that it might be quite difficult to iden- 
tify Bureau timber and scale it as it comes down and you might have 
to have several scalers ? 

Mr. McReynoxps. I think that was merely an individual’s idea as 
it grew up in the past. We have had to do the same thing and keep 
track of it by scale with intermingled Forest Service land and you 
could log to the line and clean that all up and then log the rest of it that 
might be the sale area. We could discuss scale versus cruise probably 
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the rest of the evening and its merits and demerits, but if they want to 
stick to the scale, I just offered this in here as a solution that would 
give an incentive to further the degree of utilization with the maxi- 
mum amount of salvagable m: iterial and still stay on a scale basis. 

Mr. Lanican. You agree that under the present Forest Service 
scale, then, there is a tendency to shatter low-grade logs and leave them 
on the land ¢ 

Mr. McReynoxps. I will refer to this statement, again: There is no 
incentive to harvest maximum usable material. 
Mr. Lanican. When you speak of increased utilization increasing 
the amount of timber inventory, you are speaking of utilization of the 
timber as it stands in the woods and not utilization at the mill? 

Mr. McRrynotps. That is right. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, any questions’ 

Senator Neupercer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. ‘T will be brief. 


I thought you had a very good point, Mr. McReynolds, when you 
said, “Why is a district ranger sale limited to $2,000 where the value 
of stumpage has changed so much?” What would you suggest as to 
value ? 


[ notice you said it should be limited to three or four hundred thou- 
sand board-feet. What would you say the value of the district ranger 
sale ought to be « ‘hange tow ith the coi ‘responding shifts and increases 
in timber value ? 

Mr. McRerynorps. If you are going to put on a value, I think you 
will have to have a rubber yardstick and change it seasonally, because 
our stumpage price will vary with seasons and Tam personally agnnust 
altogether placing a monetary value because it does fluctuate so fas 

I do have a bit of confidence in him and because he is a district oi 
and in most cases can do a pretty fair job. 

I will trust him with handling up to three or four hundred thousand 
feet of our timber. 

Senator Neusercer. I share your view and I am glad you brought 
it up. Do you think some sort of similar local autonomy ought to be 
vested in the local officials of the BLM ? 

Mr. McRrynowps,. Yes, exactly the same. 

Senator Necsercer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is all. 

Phank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF AUSTIN D. MCREYNOLDS, LANDS MANAGER, 
GIUSTINA Bros. LUMBER Co. 


ACCESS ROADS 


I think there are drainages where access roads, built by both departments, are 
justified, when the cost of the type of road needed causes the sale of timber to 
be an extremely large sale (40 to 50 million) in order to have a positive value 
on the timber. A study should be made, however, of the difference in the costs 
of roads per station when built by contractors, and that allowed by either the 
United States Forest Service or Bureau of Land Management on their appraisal 
of the timber. As an example, we purchased a 10 million Forest Service sale 
Where 4 miles of a given standard road were to be built—the allowance was 
411,000 per mile—our costs were $23,000 per mile: similar roads built to the same 
standards by contractors cost $40,000 per mile. The spread of the three figures 
is too great whenever expensive construction is necessary. 
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INVENTORY OF GOVERN MENT TIMBER 


I think it is absolutely essential before any planning or management can }y 
accomplished, a complete and up-to-date inventory must be maintained. Utiliza 
tion standards are constantly changing. One cannot say how often to make a 
new inventory, but as conditions change, the inventary should be kept current 
Present inventories are too old. 

ALLOWABLE CUT 


Allowable cuts on the McKenzie and Lowell working circles in the Willamett; 
National Forest are much too low. This is due to the lack of current inventories 
us mentioned above. It is probably not far out of line to say each working 
circle’s allowable cut is 20 million feet too low. That means there is a loss to 
the public of the stumpage of 40 million per year that is rotting and not being 
utilized. It means a loss in wages, taxes, usable product, and tax base to the 
community, State and Nation. If 20 other working circles are as far off as these 
the loss is that much greater. 

SALVAGE SALES 


The two departments do not have funds and personnel enough to keep up with 
these sales. The man-hours of work on salvage sales are far greater per thou 
sand board-feet than in green timber, but appropriations are not increased 
accordingly, neither is the personnel or methods of the sale. Why is the ranger 
sale limited to $2,000 when the stumpage price has gone up many times since that 
limit was established? The supervisors, regional forester and chief foresters 
sales are on a volume basis. It would seem better to have the ranger sale for 
salvage sales limited at three or four hundred thousand board-feet. The same 
applies to the Bureau of Land Management. 


METHODS OF SALES 


The Bureau of Land Management sells on a cruise basis, but the operator (if 
he finds more usable volume due to his type of operation, can bid higher becaus: 
of the amount he may cut above the amount cut by an average operator) has 
found it pays to gather every usable piece of wood. 

The Forest Service sells on a log-scale basis. If the appraisal is too high, or 
the bids too high on low-grade logs and species, there is no incentive to harvest 
the maximum usable material. If a low token price was placed on low-grade 
logs and species, the operator would have an incentive to remove the material 
Bidding should be limited to No. 2 saw and better grades in the major species 
only. This method would force the operator economically to do a good job of 
utilization. A few sales in the past were based on all grades and species and 
then the operator would buck to lower the grades to save money, because there 
are six or more grades. By limiting the bidding to No. 2 saw and better, it 
becomes much more difficult to lower the grade from a No. 2 saw to No. 3 saw 
log and only on 1 grade can this be done instead of the 6 or more grades. 


GOVERN MENT PERSON NEL 


As above mentioned, both departments suffer from a shortage of personnel 
and of good experienced men. Both agencies are doing a multi-million-dollar 
business and although as an average, are a high-type individual, both are sadly 
short of experienced men. I have found it true of any sale officer, when he is 
in doubt, he refers to the handbook, and no handbook can, or is written, that can 
cover the thousands of variations that occur in every sale. As a result of the 
handbook decision, rather than on experience, the operator and public pays for 
these mistakes. This problem is caused by a lack of moneys and a lower rate 
of pay than industry is paying. The result—only a few good experienced men 
stay with the Federal agencies. 


RIGHTS-OF-WAY AND ROAD USE PROBLEMS 


These problems are compounded by the scattered ownership pattern. This pat- 
tern, in turn, compounds the problem of forest management. 

Effiicent forest management must work by types and topography. Property 
lines do not normally follow either. An exchange of nearly equal acreages, vol- 
umes, and dollars in many cases will eliminate the right-of-way problem. We 
practice this exchange and have found the Government departments hesitant to 
exchange because of county lines and public opinion. The result is that our own 
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company and the public agencies each have unmanaged lands because of no 
roads and rights-of-way. 

Road use problem and maintenance, at times, are acute by making sales to 
large operators with maintenance equipment and small operators with none on 
the same road. This leads to an argument of who pays for the maintenance and 
how much. More planning should precede the sales to eliminate these problems 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Fred Brenne of the Eugene Chamber 
of Commerce. Is he here? 

Senator Neupercer. I think if Mr. Brenne is not here we ought to 
vive him an opportunity to file his statement and we ought to express 
our thanks at this point in the record for the fine hospitality and coop 
eration we have had from his organization. 

Representative CHuporr. Yes. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


EUGENE, OrEG., October 31, 19545 
Che JorintT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Pioneer Station, Old United States Court House, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Gentlemen: The Eugene Chamber of Commerce, comprising a membership 
of nearly 1,000 business and professional firms in this community, is imtensely 
interested in the timber management policies of our National forests. 

A clearly understandable reason lies in Eugene and Lane County’s dependency 
on the timber industry. Last year, 86 percent of the manufacturing employ- 
ment of Lane County resulted from timber harvesting and wood processing 
industries, while 88 percent of our community’s payrolls came from the same 
sources. Obviously, thereby, our businessmen, professional men, and workers 
of the area are directly concerned with efficient management of the Federal 
forest lands. 

Among factors that our chamber of commerce believes to be important in this 
respect are: (1) Increases in allowable annual cut of forest lands by a more 
realistic analysis of the present wilderness areas. (2) Provision of sufficient 
funds so that adequate inventories of national forests may be known. (3) Pro 
vision for adequate housing for essential personnel on ranger district on Federal 
forest lands. (4) Construction of additional access roads to harvest timber 
inventories now locked up. (5) Additional financing for processing of thinning 
and salvage sales, which would materially increase the annual allowable cut 
available to Eugene and Lane County mills. 

It will be appreciated if an opportunity may be granted to a representative of 
the Eugene Chamber of Commerce to express these points before your committee 
on Friday, November 18, 1955, in Eugene, Oreg. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED M. BRENNE, Manager, 
Eugene Chamber of Commerce. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Dave Burwell? Would you take the 
witness chair and identify yourself for the record / 


STATEMENT OF DAVE BURWELL, FORESTER, ROSBORO LUMBER 
CO., SPRINGFIELD, OREG. 


Mr. Burwevi. My name is Dave Burwell and I have been forester 
for the Rosboro Lumber Co, of Springfield, Oreg., for the past 5 years. 
Prior to that I worked as logging superintendent for the other Oregon 
companies. Outside of time spent obtaining a bachelor of science 
degree in forestry at Oregon State College and time spent in the 
service, I have worked in the woods in Oregon since 1936. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Burweii. The Rosboro Lumber Co. owns and manages over 
20,000 acres as a tree farm. We log about 10 million board-feet of 
timber from United States Forest Service sales a year. I am not 
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familiar with recent Bureau of Land Management practices so will 
confine ny statements to the United States Forest Service. 

The need for adequate timber inventories and access roads to-enable 
attainment of the annual allowable cut and prompt salvage of blow- 
down and diseased timber has been well publicized over the past 
several years. Little attention has been given to one of the biggest 
underlying causes 

Government personnel: With civil-service pay scales ranging from 
one-half to two-thirds of the pay scale for the same job in private 
industry for this area, it is no wonder the Forest Service has a high 
personnel turnover in the lower forester grades. Of the men who 
elect to stay with the Forest Service at lower pay, those who show 
promise are soon transferred to a more responsible job, usually involv- 
ing more office work. Thus, we in industry are continually facing 
new inexperienced foresters as timber sale administrators. Some come 
directly from eastern forestry colleges, others are experienced men 
from other regions, and inasmuch as they spend an average of 1 day 
a week with their supervisor and 4 days a week on sales with industry 
representatives, I think you might say they are largely industry 
trained. During one sale which we will complete this > year we have 
had the following personnel: 2 forest supervisors, 2 supervisor’s timbe1 
management assistants, 2 district rangers, 3 district timber manage- 
ment assistants, and 6 sales administrators. There is no way of know- 
ing how many other Forest Service personnel have worked on the 
planning, office work, and record keeping. We do not know exactly 
how much this turnover affects the efficiency and planning of the Forest 
Service, but we do know how it affects our operation. 

One effect we have noticed is that more inexperienced personnel 
requires that more experienced personnel be tied up writing more 
stringent manuals and regulations on how to perform a given task. 
This also results in a standardization of practices. Many of our more 
experienced foresters believe that forestry should be practiced by the 
acre—that north slopes have different problems than south slopes, 
steep hills differ from flats, deep soils from shallow soils, good site from 
poor site, and so on. 

In spite of this, due mostly, I believe, to necessity of operating with 
inexperienced personnel, the Forest Service has worked diligently 
over the past 10 years to develop a method of clear cutting in very 
small blocks for all west side of Forest Service Region 6. This 
includes the Spruce Hemlock type, Douglas fir type, Alpine type, the 
mixed fir pine type, and many sub-types on all slopes, aspects, soils, 
and sites in the west side of the region from the Olympic Peninsula 
to the Siskiyou Mountains in California, from sea level to 5,000 feet 
elevation. Is this good forestry? Probably not, but it makes easier 
administration with inexperienced personnel. 

Representative Cuvporr. Mr. Burwell, I do not like to interrupt 
you or cut you off in your statement, but I see it is quite lengthy, and 
we want to finish tonight. In fact we have to finish tonight. I was 
just wondering if you would not highlight the rest of your statement 
so we could have some time to ask you some questions ? 

Mr. Burwe... I think that many people have already testified that 
they need more definite regulations and personally I think that the 
Bureau and the Forest Service are very often tied up with too stringent 
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regulations and that they have to do this because they have inexper- 
1e snced personnel. I do not think that you can say that such and such 

, job is a GS-5 rating and pay a man a flat amount, the same pay 
that he gets in the South as he gets here, and expect those men to stay 
with the Forest Service when industry jobs offer twice that pay. 

This standardization of practices is a very bad thing for forestry, 
as I pointed out, and other people have, too. 

You have to look at each individual situation, not just by the acre, 
but by the tree. You cannot write a manual that is going to cover 
every conceivable situation, which they sometimes try to do. 

I do not know how the Government is going to see fit to pay foresters 
in a certain job more money here on the west coast than they get in the 
South or some place else, but it is certainly resulting in poor practices 
out here 

I would like to emphasize also that Mr. McReynolds said about 
there not being any incentive to harvest the low grade logs on Forest 
Service sales. I recently showed one of the officials in the Forest 
Service the results of a sale that we completed this year. Of course, 
it is unusual in that it is high elevation, but something over 30 per- 
cent of the volume of that sale was in No. 3 saw logs, and I think you 
will find very few sales that run that amount of low grade. If we 
had been, I would say, in it for the money or just interested in getting 
another sale, we would not have bothered picking up all these low- 
erade logs. 

I think there is a lot of merit to this suggestion of placing a lower 
appraisal on No. 3 old-growth logs in order to encourage better woods 
utilization. 

I think the rest of my statement may go in the record. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may offer your statement for the 
record and we will put it in there. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Conurn. I would just like to ask one question. 

Mr. Burwell, you manage some 20,000 acres of timberland; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Burwetu. Yes. 

Mr. Copurn. How much timber can you harvest each year from 
these lands on a sustained-yield basis ? 

Mr. Burwewty. To date we have not made any determination of 
what our allowable annual cut is. We are increasingly faced with the 
problem of removing the diseased, and the overmature, and the fire 
hanged trees. 

Mr. Conurn. How much do you cut a year on your land? 

Mr. Burwewt. We cut in the neighborhood of 35 million a year. 

Mr. Cosurn. From your private land ? 

Mr. Burwewy. Part of this. It depends upon the amount of sales 
put up by the Forest Service: by 10 million feet a year of Forest 
Service timber in the last couple of years. 

Mr. Cosurn. How much from this 20,000 acres? That is what I 
am getting at. 

Mr. Burweww. The balance. Of course, before we started buying 
Forest Service sales it was all private timber. 

7 Mr. Cosurn. How much do you cut a year from your private tim 
er ¢ 
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Mr. Burwewt. As I stated, it used to be 35 million. Now that we 
en buying F orest Service timber, it is that amount less whatever we 
buy from the Forest Service ; about 25 million a year. 

Mr. Copurn. From the Forest Service ? 

Mr. Burwe.i. Ten million from the Forest Service. 

Mr. Copurn. How much do you buy from the Forest Service ? 

Mr. Burwe.v. Ten million a year. 

Mr. Cospurn. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any ques 
tions ? 

Mr. Laniagan. I have no questions. 

Representative CHuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have an) 
questions ¢ 

Senator Nevusercer. I have no questions except I would like to 
know—I never could get it—what lumber company are you with, 
Mr. Burwell ? 

Mr. Burwe.u. Rosboro Lumber Co. 

Senator Neusercer. Is that Eugene? 

Mr. Burwe wt. In Springfield. 

Senator Nevusercer. I thought you said Roseburg and that aroused 
my curiosity. [am sorry I did not get it at first. 

Representative Cuuporr. Leave a copy of your statement with the 
stenographer so we can get it all in the record. 

Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DAVE BURWELI 


My name is Dave Burwell and I have been forester for the Rosboro Lumber 
Co. of Springfield, Oreg. for the past 5 years. Prior to that I worked as logging 
superintendent for two other Oregon companies. Outside of time spent obtain 
ing a bachelor of science degree in forestry at Oregon State College and time 
spent in the service, I have worked in the woods in Oregon since 1936. 

The Rosboro Lumber Co. owns and manages over 20,000 acres as a tree farm 
We log about 10 million board-feet of timber from United States Forest Service 
sales a year. I am not familiar with recent Bureau of Land Management pra: 
tices so will confine my statements to the United States Forest Service. 

The need for adequate timber inventories and access roads to enable attain 
ment of the annual allowable cut and prompt salvage of blowdown and diseased 
timber has been well publicized over the past several years. Little attention has 
been given to one of the biggest underlying causes. 


GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 


With civil-service pay scales ranging from one-half to two-thirds of the pay 
scale for the same job in private industry for this area, it is no wonder the 
Forest Service has a high personnel turnover in the lower forester grades. Of 
the men who elect to stay with the Forest Service at lower pay, those who show | 
promise are soon transferred to a more responsible job, usually involving more 
office work. Thus, we in industry are continually facing new, inexperienced 
foresters as timber-sale administrators. Some come directly from eastern for- 
estry colleges, others are experienced men from other regions and, inasmuch as 
they spend an average of 1 day a week with their supervisor and 4 days a week 
on sales with industry representatives, I think you might say they are largels 
industry trained. During one sale which we will complete this year we have 
the following persunnel: 2 forest supervisors, 2 supervisor’s timber-management 
assistants, 2 district managers, 3 district timber-management assistants, and 6 
sales administrators. There is no way of knowing how many other Forest 
Service personnel have worked on the planning, office work, and recordkeeping 
We do not know exactly how much this turnover affects the effici iency and plan- 
ning of the Forest Service, but we do know how it affects our operation. 
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cme effect we have noticed is that more inexperienced personnel requires 
more experienced personnel be tied up writing more stringent manuals 
nd regulations on how to perform a given task. This also results in a stand 


ardization of practices. Many of our more experienced foresters believe that 


forestry should be practiced by the acre, that north slopes have different prob 
ems than south slopes, steep hills differ from flats, deep soils from shallow 
soils. good site from poor site, and so on. In spite of this, due mostly, I believe, 
to necessity of operating with inexperienced personnel, the Forest Service has 
worked diligently over the past 10 years to develop a method of clear cutting 
in very small blocks for all west side of Forest Service region 6. This includes 
the spruce hemlock type, Douglas fir type, alpine type, the mixed fir pine type, 
and many subtypes on all slopes, aspects, soils, and sites in the west side of the 
region from the Olympic Peninsula to the Siskiyou Mountains in California, 
from sea level to 5,000 feet elevation. Is this good forestry? Probably not, 
but it makes easier administration with inexperienced personnel. 

Rigid specifications are evident in engineering for road construction. We 
are limited to the 100-foot radius curve, the 10 percent favorable grade, the 
$ percent adverse grade. Most of these are written up in the guise of lower 
maintenance costs; any good engineer can show you specific instances where an 
x@-foot, radius curve may keep the road out of an excessive cut or fill required 
by the 100-foot radius, which would result in greater maintenance costs. It 
seems obvious that a road straight down a ridge at 12 to 15 percent grade should 
be cheaper maintenance than one cutting back and forth down the ridge with 
poor alignment on a 10 percent grade. I have yet to find a man in the Forest 
Service who will admit this. 

It is noted presently that the Forest Service is making an attempt at 
“complete engineering” for sales. This refers to staking out the proposed road 
and making the plan and profile, and it is an attempt to standardize the road 
construction practices of all contract operators. It will not achieve the desired 
results because, first, the Forest Service does not have enough experienced 
engineers to do the job, and, secondly, they will not be doing the engineering 
during actual construction which is the most important phase. 

On the subject of contract compliance, one might expect rigid adherence to 
the same degree for all sales and all contractors, but here, due to inexperience 
and rapid turnover, we see the greatest variation. One administrator may go 
easy on a small operator who has bid a high price to get his timber so as not 
to force him out of business, and expect a high degree of compliance from the 
large operator who “should be able to afford it.’ The next man may bear down 
hard on the little operator who tries to get away with something less than full 
compliance, and be easier with the large operator who complies more readily 
There is no substitute for experience, and the high turnover of personnel must 
he stopped before experience can be obtained. 

The job and pay scale of a sale administrator, timber management assistant, 
or junior forester should be evaluated in accordance with the values and respon- 
sibilities handled, and compared with equivalent jobs in industry for this area 
You have no right to expect good administration until this is done. 


Forest SERVICE APPRAISALS 


The present method of appraisal on Forest Service sales encourages poor utili- 
zation practices. Under this method, all merchantable Douglas fir stumpage is 
sold at one price; other species at lower prices. Delivered prices and values run 
by grades from over $100 per thousand board feet for peelers to less than $50 per 
thousand board feet for #3 sawlogs. With a logging cost of $25 per thousand 
board feet this means that for any stumpage price over $25 per thousand board 
feet, the #3 sawlogs are a loss product. Thus, on many old growth sales #3 saw- 
logs are broken in falling and yarding, covered with debris, or ignored. It is 
realized that it would be impractical to sell stumpage on a breakdown by grades 
due to difference in cutting practices, but it does seem that a lower appraisal 

uld be placed on #3 old growth sawlogs which return less than their cost 

I should like to appear and be heard on the above matters and any others 
Which come up in the hearings within my field of experience. T would prefer 
being heard at Eugene on November 18. 

Please let me know where and when I may appear. 
Nepresentative Cuuporr. Mr. Ray Miller. 

Mr. Miller, would you identify yourself for the record ? 
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STATEMENT OF RAY C. MILLER, PARTNER AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, I. P. MILLER LUMBER C0. 


Mr. Mitier. My name is Ray C. Miller, and I am a partner and ge 
eral manager of the I. P. Miller eee Co., located in Benton County, 
Oreg. 

Our company is substantially dependent on Government timber for 
the continuation of our operations and has been for the past several 
years. 

I would like to direct my remarks toward the Bureau of Land Ma 
agement since we are located in their jurisdiction. As to timber access 
roads, it is my belief that in order to manage properly the Govern- 
ment forests, these forests must be made more accessible in order to 
harvest mature timber, to protect young timber, and to salvage insect 
killed and wind-thrown timber. I believe that is one of the problems 

I believe that Congress should study the problem and appropriate 
Federal funds to build access roads where an existing usable road does 
not exist. In my opinion, the present Bureau of Land Management 
right-of-way regulations, title 48, Public Lands: Interior, chaper 1 
part 115—-I believe those were written in 1950, There was some ques- 
tion raised a while ago—should be studied carefully and revised to 
make them more workable from both the standpoint of the road owner 
and the Government. I recognize the fact that no Government timber 
should be offered for sale without guaranteed access to all prospective 
purchasers. The present BLM right-of-way regulations are very difli- 
cult to understand and administer by both operator and BLM per- 
sonnel, which I might again say, should warrant careful study and 
revision. 

These points have been gone over but they are brief 

Inventory of Government timber: I believe that the present cal- 
culated inventories of Government timber are low. New inventories 
should be made in order to calculate a new allowable annual cut. Of 
course, the question comes up: Where are you going to get the funds? 
There will probably have to be some appropriations made. 

Also it appears that a vast volume of valuable timber is lost today 
due to overmaturity. With better utilization of the forests today it 
would seem to me that the inventories are too low and should be raised 
to raise the allowable annual cut. 

[ am going to skip part of this. The timber-sale program has bee 
hampered by lack of sufficient personel to handle the proper process- 
ing of these sales. In many instances failure to offer timber for sale 
was entirely due to lack of sufficient BLM personnel to process the sale. 
Congress should appropriate suffcient funds to study the problem and 
see if it cannot be corrected. 

I think also the regulations under which the timber can be sold 
should be studied and revised in order to make them more understand- 
able and workable from both the standpoint of the Government and the 
operator. 

I believe that the timber-sale contracts could be streamlined and cor 
siderable red tape removed in order to expediate the salvaging of 
small amounts of dead timber, especially adjacent to timber-sale con- 
tract areas. 

The I. P. Miller Lumber Co. has operated in its present location since 
1937 and in Benton County since 1930, and is a very important facto 
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al economic stability. This company is very dependent upon 
the purchase of BLM stumpage to sustain its operation and commu- 
ity economic stability. 
i skipped a good bit of this. 
Much of this has been gone over. 
Representative CHUDOFF. Are you through with your statement / 
Mr. Miuuter. Yes. 
Representative Cuuporr. Would you leave that statement with the 
stenographer so the entire statement will go in the record / 
Mr. Mituer. Yes. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Ray C. MILLER, GENERAL MANAGER, I. P. MILLER LUMBER Co. 


My name is Ray C. Miller and I am partner and general manager of I. P. 
Miller Lumber Co. Our company is substantially dependent on Government 
timber for continuation of our operations and has been for the past several 
years 
‘ May I request the chance to appear before your committee at the hearing 
to be held in Eugene, Oreg., to discuss the following matters in which I under- 
stand the committee is interested. 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS 


It is my belief that in order to manage properly the Government forests, these 
forests must be made more accessible in order to harvest mature timber, to pro- 
tect young timber, and to salvage insect-killed and windthrown timber. I be- 
lieve that Congress should study the problem and appropriate Federal funds to 
build access roads where an existing usable road does not exist. In my opinion, 
the present Bureau of Land Management right-of-way regulations, title 48, Pub- 
lie Lands: Interior, chapter 1, part 115, should be studied carefully and revised 
to make them more workable from both the standpoint of the road owner and 
the Government. I recognize the fact that no Government timber should be of- 
fered for sale without guaranteed access to all prospective purchasers. The 
present BLM right-of-way regulations are very difficult to understand and ad- 
minister by both operator and BLM personnel, which I might again say should 
warrant careful study and revision. 


INVENTORY OF GOVERNMENT TIMBER 


I believe that the present calculated inventories of Government timber are low. 
New inventories should be made in order to calculate a new allowable annual cut. 
Congress should appropriate sufficient funds to cover the cost of such inventories 
over the next several years. It also appears that a vast volume of valuable 
timber is lost today due to overmaturity. In other words, too much overmature 
timber is carried that should be harvested as rapidly as allowable annual cut 
figures permit. 

ALLOWABLE ANNUAL CUT 


I believe that great losses to the Federal Treasury and also the counties and 
communities within the marketing areas have been caused by the failure to 
harvest the allowable annual cut and the failure to remove dead and wind- 
thrown timber quick enough. The allowable annual cut in any particular unit 
should not retard the removal of dead and wind-thrown timber. The current 
allowable annual cut figures were calculated from inventories many of which 
were taken decades ago; therefore, due to the current integrated utilization 
standards, these allowable annual cut figures are practically worthless for 
proper forest management. 


TIMBER SALE PRACTICES 


The timber sale program has been hampered by the lack of sufficient personnel 
to handle the proper processing of sales. In many instances, failure to offer 
timber for sale was entirely due to the lack of sufficient BLM personnel to process 
the sale. Congress should appropriate sufficient funds so that this lack of 
personnel will not occur. I believe the regulations under which BLM timber can 
be sold should be studied and revised in order to make them more understandable 
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and workable from both the standpoint of Government and operator. I believe 
that timber sale contracts should be written in such a manner that they may bi 
modified with a minimum of redtape in order to expedite the salvaging of sma 
amounts of dead timber adjacent to an existing timber sale contract area. | 
would be unlikely that an operator logging an area covered by an existing timbe 
sale contract could warrant moving his equipment back after leaving the ares 
for a small amount of salvage timber, thus causing delay in salvaging the materia 
and loss to the Government by further deterioration of dead timber. One of the 
most important aspects of practicing good forestry today is the harvesting of 
salvage timber as rapidly as possible. Millions of board-feet of salvage timber 
is lost annually in Government forests due to delay in harvesting. I believe that 
the BLM should be given adequate appropriations by Congress to provide then 
with sufficient personnel to make this timber available to the public. In most 
cases in the past, the operator has had to locate salvage timber, has precruised 
and has defined the areas by topography, etc., and has given this information 
to the BLM. If this was not done by the operator, the information remained 
unknown to the BLM, thus I again emphasize the fact that every possible means 
to expedite the harvesting of this timber should be taken. 

The I. P. Miller Lumber Co. has operated in its present location since 1937 and 
is a very important factor in local economic stability. The company is very 
dependent upon the purchase of BLM stumpage to sustain its operation and the 
community. We are very interested in the proper management and utilization of 
Federal forests. We are practicing good forestry to the best of our knowledge 
and would like the Government to do likewise for the prosperity of generations 
vet to come. 

Would you please acknowledge receipt of this letter and confirm the date of 
the hearing at Eugene, Oreg., and let me know when you would like for me to 
appear? 

Representative Cruporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any 
questions? 

Senator Neusercer. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. I have no questions. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mitier. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. The next witness is Karl W. Onthank. 

Mr. Mirzer. I would like to go on record, incidentally, as being 
against lifting of the marketing areas. I believe that is a dangerous 
thing as far as economic stability of different areas. It is quite pos 
sible that by lifting those marketing-area restrictions you could end 
up with a lot of ghost towns and a few large industrial centers, and | 
think the overall good of the State of Oregon should be considered 
and not just personal gains for a pressure group. The primary proc 
essing of the timber should be done within the marketing area. Ina 
lot of eases final utilization will be done in other areas. 

That is all I have to say. ; 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan has one question. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you think it is a good idea for the secretary to 
delegate down and down the line possibly—I am not saying he is 

é ° . e . . i — 
the authority to change or lift marketing-area restrictions, o1 should : 
that be kept up at the top level where it would be more removed from 
local pressures and politics ? : 

Mr. Minter. That, as I said before, is a dangerous thing, I think. 
The big concern now seems to be abundant salvage in certain market 
ing areas, but I think under the regulations that if salvage is offered 
for sale where no bidder is, then it can be readvertised and taken out 
of the area. However, if you go to cut off this corner and cut off that 
corner, where are you going tostop? _ 

Mr. Lanican. I take it you think it would be safer then to keep 
those decisions at the top of the department rather than at a lower 
level. 
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Mr. Mitter. Absolutely; I really do. 

Re spresentative C HuboFF. Thank you. 

Dean Onthank, will you take the witness chair, please / 

Would you identify yourself for the record and then proceed ¢ 


STATEMENT OF KARL W. ONTHANK, PRESIDENT, FEDERATION OF 
WESTERN OUTDOOR CLUBS, EUGENE, OREG. 


Mr. ONTHANK. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Kar! 
W. Onthank. I live at 1653 Fairmont Boulevard, Eugene, Oreg. | 
represent the Federation of Western Outdoor C lubs, of which I am 
president. This organization, as its name indicates, is a federation 
of the 25 or so outdoor clubs of the region from the Roc ky Mountains 
westward. There are also numerous individual members. The total 
membership exceeds 22,000, and inasmuch as a great majority of peo- 
ple who use outdoor recreation are not organized, its members are 
from all occupations, including, of course, in this region many for 
esters and lumbermen. Their other interests are varied, but in this 
they are united in a common love of the forests and mountains, of the 
wide- open spaces, where they find recreational enjoyment, uplift and 
inspiration. By coincidence I am also currently president of an 
organization known as the Friends of the Three Sisters W ilderness, 
Inc., for which I am also authorized to speak. This organization is 
concerned with the proper use, enjoyment, scientific study, and 
protection of wilderness, wild, natural and other areas in the 
Oregon Cascades. Its membership is largely from Oregon but in- 
cludes many in the Western United States and a considerable number 
of distinguished persons from all parts of the country, of whom a 
number are scientists concerned with scientific study in such areas 

[ am here to present three major points which we ‘believe are impor- 
ti ” in your consideration of the management of Federal timberlands. 

. We hope that ways may be found to build more access roads at 
once to make timber eligible for current cutting, available without 
delay, for the good of the ec onomy. 

We hope that such roads will be constructed as to cause minimum 
damage to streams and to scenery. We know this is desired by the 
Forest Service but unhappily hasn’t always been accomplished. 

We hope that they will also be designed to serve for recreational as 
well as for timber access purposes. Again a Forest Service policy 
but not always accomplished. 

We hope that some plan will be found for constructing roads to 
make areas important recreationally accessible to the public without 
having to pay for them by selling timber in the area, a practice which 
could ‘destroy or damage greatly the very recreational features being 
brought within reach of people seeking to enjoy them. 

1 shall not take time here to support these requests by citing cases 
and presenting argument, but 1 assure you that such support can 
re re be made if you wish it. 

Although it is not, I understand, an issue immediately before 
you, we hope that you keep i in mind that here and there portions of 
the national forests having exceptional scenic, scientific, or recrea- 
tional value have been set aside from the cutting circles for the use 
and enjoyment of our people in other ways. These recreational, wild, 
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wildnerness, natural areas—however they may be designated—are 
insignificantly small in comparison with the timber reserved for the 
cutting circles but are of incalculable value in terms of human enjoy 

ment and recreation. Not just for us, of course, but for our childre 

and our children’s children through the coming generations. 

The use of outdoor recreational resources in this country, and 
specifically in this region, is increasing at a rapid and accelerating rate. 
Few realize that in less than 10 years the number of young people 
from 16 to 25 will double. That is certainly true in this area and 
pretty generally throughout the country. 

For the first time in history working men have more leisure time 
than working hours, and nearly all have paid vacations and use them to 
go some where else. They have means and tr ansportation and take 
their families to the woods, the mountains, and the wide open spaces 
as never before. While this is going on, areas available for such 
recreation are rapidly being built upon, fenced, logged off, and, for a 
long time at least, made unattractive for recreation. In the more 
populous regions areas still available for outdoor recreation are over 
run with people during the vacation season, and that is already begin. 
ning here. The increase in population and the even mre rapid increase 
in leisure, means and inclination for outdoor recreation is, as I have 
suggested, such that “we haven’t seen anything yet.” This is obviously 
ami utter of serious public concern. 

My final point is that provision for the recreational use of our 
betaine including the areas reserved explicitly for such purposes, is 
fully justified in terms of the enjoyment and wholesome satisfaction 
of our people—human values, if you will—keeping America a better 
place to live. But it should not ‘be overlooked that the dollar value 
to our economy is also large. I hold in my hand, and am submitting, 
two published items, current examples of many such available. The 
first is the July 1955 number of the Oregon Business Review, published 
by the Se ‘hool of Business of the University of Oregon. The leading 
article i s headed “Tourism in Pacific Northwest—a Billion Dollar 
Dostnie ” It is written by the director of the highly reputable eco- 
nomics research division of the Stanford research institute. It re- 
ports the figures on money spent by tourists in the Pacific Northwest. 
[t states that the tourists are attracted by the scenery and good climate 
of the region, that happily these resources can be used without any 
threat of depletion “provide, of course, that proper safeguards for 
protecting scenic areas are est? ‘ablished.” ‘The second item I have here 
is the October 1955 number of the Oregon Publisher containing a re- 
port of a speech made at a recent meeting of the publishers by Mr. 
Carl] Baker, a well-known businessman of this area. He cited figures to 
support his statement that when one adds to the money spent by 
tourists in the region, that spent by our citizens in outdoor recreation 
in the Northwest—instead of going somewhere else to spend it—the 
total value makes recreation the second industry of the region, second 
only to the lumber industry. These figures are well supported from 
other sources. Incidentally, it should be obvious that protecting and 
developing our resources for outdoor recreation is one of the best ways 
to take up the slack of diminishing lumber operations, which Senator 
Neuberger so eloquently spoke of at the meeting this noon. 

It is no great secret, of course, that the lumbermen themselves, per- 
haps, more than most others, use and enjoy outdoor recreational oppor- 
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tunities. Among the most frequent users of forest ce: amps are the men 
from the woods, the mills, the lumber offices, enjoying the outdoors 
with their families, a wholesome, hi appy, and thoroughly commend- 
able habit. And it is to be noted with appreciation that several well- 
known lumber companies are providing on their own holdings recrea- 
tional facilities for the use of their employees and the public, a prac- 
tice good for public relations and good for the community. The 
National forests, with their larger area and public ownership, have, 
of course, a wider range of rec reational use. In general, the Forest 
Service has set a high standard in this region, which we entirely favor, 
we have no quarrel with, and we are for it. 

Our concern is that, as the forests are converted from the original 
stands to managed cutting circles and tree farms, recreation continues 
to be recognized, and be adequately provided for in the interest of the 
iighest use for the greatest number in the long run. Basically, of 
course, policy is determined by the Congress, which you represent at 
this hearing. 

May 1] conclude, gentlemen, by adding our deep appreciation to that 
which must have been expressed by many others, of your coming to 
the Northwest to learn the facts firsthand, and our confidence that in 
dealing with the problems of the administration of the Federal forests 
you will have in mind that millions of our people in all parts of the 
United States are, and will be increasingly, looking to the national 
forests for outdoor recreation and enjoyment. They trust their Con- 
gress to protect, and look out for, their interest in this. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Cosurn. No, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Laniaan. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any 
questions ? 

Senator Neusercer. Just one question. I would just like to say in 
my opinion our day in Eugene ends on a very auspicious note, because 
I think in the past there have been occasions when recreational groups 
and groups that are interested in lumber production have been some- 
what at odds, and I think it is very fitting and very fine that Dean 
Onthank, who has been very ac tive in outdoor groups and conserva- 
tion groups, has taken so conciliatory an understanding and attitude 
toward the people and the operators who must make their living on 
forests, I think it is important that the operators also see this and 
try to adjust their operation so that it does not interfere with 
recreation. 

I just want to ask Dean Onthank, who has made such an excellent 
presentation, one question. As you know, Dean Onthank, the Fugene 
Water and Electric Board has ‘proposed the so-called Beaver Marsh 
project which would be in the Willamette National Forest in the 
upper McKenzie watershed and would have quite an impact on Clear 
Lake and other recreational areas there. 

How do you feel personally and perhaps as a representative of your 
or ganizations about this proposed Beaver Marsh project in the upper 
McKenzie Basin ? 

Mr. OntHank. The organizations which I represent feel very 
strongly that the upper McKenzie should be preserved for its unique 
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scenic and recreational values. The amount of power produced would 
be comparatively small. The scenic value and the recreational values 
are very large. It is a distinctly unique area and any development in 
that area would, although not ruin the area completely, pretty com- 
pletely destroy the unique qualities of it. 

Clear Lake in the upper McKenzie is a nationally and internation 
ally famous stream and we believe very strongly that it should be pre- 
served and that its long-run values are much greater in terms of the 
scenic beauty, recreation, and enjoyment of people, than for the com- 
paratively small amount of power. 

Senator Neusercer. I would just like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
[ am very happy that Dean Onthank is stating his position, and | 
agree with it completely. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Thank you, Dean Onthank. 

(The publications referred to are as follows:) 


{From the Oregon Publisher, October 1955 
ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF RECREATION TO OREGON Is TOLD TO NEWSMEN BY BAKER 


Condensed from a talk delivered before the ONPA Newsmen by Carl Baker, 
president, McKenzie River Guides 


Recreation is defined in many ways. One dictionary says “That which re 
freshes after toil.” Another says “Amusement, diversion both mental and phys- 
ical.” 

A few of the activities which come most readily to mind when we think of 
recreation are: hunting, fishing, skiing, golfing, mountain climbing, swimming 
picnicking, camping, sightseeing, and just plain vacationing... 

It is difficult to get a true picture of the economic importance of all these above- 
mentioned things on either a State or national level. Most of us are too new 
at recognizing the truly great economic importance of recreation to have many 
actual figures available. 

According to the United States Department of Commerce, hunting and fishing 
is a $6 billion business in the United States. There is 50 percent more money 
spent annually, nationally, on hunting and fishing than the total sales from 
all drug stores; 138 percent more is spent on them than on all home appliances, 
including radio and TV. A further illustration: these sales equal the total sales 
of all service and gas stations in the whole country. 

Thirty-three million people bought hunting and fishing licenses in 1954. With 
18,998,751 buying fishing licenses and 12,500,000 hunting licenses, these citizens 
paid $73,395,076 for licenses last year. 

According to a survey made by Outdoor Life magazine, the average fisherman 
spends $310 and the hunter $306 annually. 

It surprised me to find out that 44 of our 49 States have national parks. 
Oregon has two of these—Crater Lake and the Oregon Caves—and they are 
both quite popular, with Crater Lake being one of the most popular in the entire 
country. 

There are 180,500,000 acres of national forests in the United States, some 
thousands of forest camps and roadside areas. According to the Forest Serv- 
ice, these were visited by nearly 50 million people in 1954. In Oregon we have 
14,925,000 acres of national forest, in which are located a few over 200 forest 
camps which, according to Forest Service officials, were visited by 12,946,000 
people in 1954 or over 25 percent of the total visitors to all forest camps in the 
whole country. 

According to the Oregon Business Review, in 26 of the 48 States the tourist 
business is the third largest source of revenue in the State. In the Northwest, 
as a whole, as in Oregon this holds true. Being outranked by timber and 
agriculture, I believe that if we take all phases of recreation into considera- 
tion it would rank second in the State. 

There are many forces influencing the rapid growth and increasing impor- 
tance of recreation and the tourist business : 

1. Improvement in roads, both State and Federal. 
2. Rapid increase in population. 
8. Increased per capita wealth, locally and nationally. 
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4. Shortening of work hours, both as to day and week. 
5. Social security and vacation time liberalization. 

(iver 90 percent of labor-management agreements have at least a 2 weeks 
with pay vacation provision, according to News Weekly. The United States 
Department of Commerce says vacations have gradually changed the past few 
years from an average of 1 week vacation to 2 or 3 and in many instances 
more time with pay. They also make the statement that 75 percent of the peo 
ple take some kind of a vacation. 

n 1958 there were 53 million cars registered in the United States. The 
West has by far the highest car ownership in the country, with 83 percent of 
the families owning at least one car, and according to the Automobile Associa 
tion of America, 83 percent of the vacation trips are taken by car. 

“Tourism” is a billion dollar business in the Northwest, says the Oregon 
Business Review. Half of this is spent by out-of-State tourists and half by 
n-State tourists. 

Our own State of Oregon is doing an excellent job of advertising our many 
vacation advantages, and is, in a large degree, responsible for the millions of 
tourists who visit us annually. 

Hunting and fishing—the two most popular sports—are possibly the easiest 
to tind nearly accurate records about. In Oregon, with a population of a little 
over a million and half people, 483,499 residents bought either a hunting or 
fishing license in 1954. If we take the national average as determined by the 
Qutdoor Life Survey and do some rapid multiplication—using just half of the 
national average or $150 per person—we find that some $75,524,850 was spent 
in Oregon last year on just hunting and fishing. This incidental, is the fig- 
ure the game commission estimates was spent last year. 

Oregon, with 1 percent of the national population, sold 14.6 percent of the total 
number of licenses sold in the whole United States. 

There were 112,480 deer killed legally in Oregon in 1954—more than in any 
other State in the Union. The fish and game taken in Oregon last year had a 
surprising commercial or “meat to the kitchen” value: 


112,480 deer (average 100 pounds at 45 cents per pound)____-__-___ $5, 061, 600 
5,000 elk (average 400 pounds at 45 cents per pound)_--------_--_- 900, 000 
292,000 pheasants (2 pounds at 69 cents) .---__- etre Cadet te 402, 960 
149,000 quail (one-fourth pound at 69 cents) _.-_--_-____--------~-- 25, T02 
353,000 grouse (144 pounds at 69 cents) __-_.--__--_-_-_---- ee 34, 155 
750,000 ducks (1 pound at 70 cents)__--~- Se ae eee ; 525, 000 


120,000 geese (4 pounds at 70 cents) —_ 336, 000 


Total Val OF: CRUG. . netic eninions > to 7, 285, 417 


91,683 salmon (15 pounds at 90 cents) _-_-- aie i: 1, 237, 720 
87,942 steelhead (8 pounds at 90 cents) ...................~........ 562, 828 
Total value of all fish and game (except trout) -_-...----~--- 9, 085, 966 


Estimates by the Oregon State Game Commission are that the total income 
to the state in 1954 from fish and game resources as utilized by sportsmen and 
exclusive of commercial fishing was $81,610,816. 

I have not been able to get accurate figures on a statewide basis as to what 
would be a reasonable estimate as to what is spent annually in Oregon on 
skiing. The Eugene Obsidian Club made a survey in 1949 and found an esti- 
mated 30,000 visits were made to either Willamette, Hoodoo or McKenzie ski 
areas by people from the Eugene area alone and these visits cost skiers an 
estimated $1,365,000. 

Sometimes I think we who live in Oregon can’t see the trees for the timber 
in relation to our very great opportunities as represented by our unsurpassed 
scenery—many miles of exceptional coastline; some 200 forest camps; approxi- 
mately 165 state parks and particularly by our fine hunting and fishing. We 
have, according to the game commission, an estimated 1,000 lakes and 45,000 
miles of fishing streams. 

All of the named lakes mentioned above have been, at sometime, stocked with 
fish and 450 of the more accessible ones are stocked annually. Most of our rivers 
ure stocked regularly, the policy of the game commission being to provide recrea- 
tion for the greatest number of people possible so the heaviest plantings are made 
in the areas that get the most use. 

Oregon has an outstanding fish and game program. Some idea of the extent 
to which our streams are being used is indicated by the reports of the game com- 
mission: In 1958 there were 25,525 angler days spent by fishermen on the lower 
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Rogue alone; at Winchester Bay on the Umpqua, an estimated 26,274 angler days 
were spent just during the salmon season. 

The total number of fish released by the game commission in our lakes and 
streams in the biennium ending June 30, 1954, was 20,192,681. That is a lot of 
fish but the surprising fact is that these fish were of such size that they weighed 
1,099,905 pounds or over 545 tons. 

The State parks department has jurisdiction over 55,000 acres of land com- 
prising 166 State parks. These parks were visited by over 6 million people in 
1954, an increase of nearly 300 percent since 1948, and they estimate this number 
will reach 13 million by 1960. 

We have many State parks of which we may well be proud. The problems 
facing the parks department is the great increase in tourists. In 1952 when over- 
night camping was started, they had 44,000 campers; in 1953 they had 63,000; 
in 1954 they had 100,000, and in June 1955, they had 85 percent more campers 
than they had at the same time the previous year. 

The State highway department survey indicates that 981,485 out-of-State cars 
carrying an average of 3 people each, visited Oregon in 1954—an estimated 3 
million visitors. They estimate the average expenditure per person at $5.54 or 
$16.81 per car per day and the average stay was 6.8 days. This indicates that 
every out-of-State car brought into the State at least $114.31. 

Motor tourists spent an estimated $112 million in Oregon in 1954 and the State 
highway department also estimates another $13 million is spent by rail, bus, 
and air travelers or a total tourist business of around $125 million. But, when 
we take into account the outstanding amount spent by hunters and fishermen, 
skiers, boaters, campers, our Own vacationists and add this all together—because 
this all comes under the head of recreation—I’m sure you'll agree that $125 
million is only a small part of what actually could be classed as revenue from 
recreation. 

I don’t think very many of us realize the very great part recreation plays in 
the economy of our State. I am sure we will all agree that Oregon is blessed way 
beyond most of her sister States in her possibilities for most all types of recrea- 
tion. 

I feel that Oregon almost leads the field in the start we have made in taking 
care of some of these natural resources. I believe the way we can help our 
recreational resources to be developed and conserved to the best advantage is to 
get a true picture of their economic importance. This great resource is without 
doubt destined to become of ever-increasing importance as our population grows 
and time moves on. 





{From the Oregon Business Review, July 1955] 
TourIsM IN Pactric NoRTHWEST A BILLION-DOLLAR BUSINESS * 


By Weldon B. Gibson, director, economics research division, 
Stanford Research Institute 


In 26 States, the tourist trade is the third ranking economic activity as meas- 
ured by income. Regionally, as an income producer, it is outranked in the 
Pacific Northwest only by timber and agriculture. 

There are many forces influencing the rapid growth and increasing importance 
of the tourist industry. I would like to summarize these influences, and then 
turn to Pacific Northwest tourist activity, appraise its importance, and denote 
some of its characteristics and problems. Finally, I will venture a few sugges- 
tions for future action toward maintaining and increasing the tourist trade in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The impact of tourist expenditures is felt directly by the retail and service 
trades. Indirectly, its influence is felt in the wholesale, manufacturing, and 
agricultural sectors of our economy. In many areas, it is a leading source of 
employment. Sales and gasoline taxes aid State and local governments, as do the 
real and personal property taxes paid by retailers. Rural areas benefit as the 
tourist passes through.’ The tourist is a potential new resident and a potential 
investor. This is particularly true for a young, growing area such as the Pacific 
Northwest. Professor Ullman of the University of Washington has effectively 


1 An address delivered before the Pacific Northwest Trade Association Conference, Van- 
couver, B. C., May 9, 1955. 

? Kenneth Decker, The Tourist Trade in California, University of California, bureau of 
public administration (1955). 
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inted out the importance of climate, mountains, beaches, hunting, fishing, and 
pol : . * ° ‘ ed, emenatl > 

: ae amenities to decision making regarding migration to a new area, plant 
ad Ul) E «< 3 

r location, etc. oes ‘ ; a sit daniel 
: The important forces affecting the growth of the tourist trade are those force 


a -eaponsible for the changing nature of our national economy. They are : (1 ) In- 
crease in population, (2) westward migration, (3) changing composition of 
c population, (4) increased national and per capita income and productivity, and 
. (5) transportation advances. : ie ; 
. Population forecasts are significant for the tourist trade. , he population of 
the United States at the end of 1953 stood at about 158 million persons. We 
" estimate that by 1975 our population will reach about 212 million—an increase of 
x about 52 million persons over 1953. These estimates mean that between now 
3 and 1975 we will be adding each year between 2.5 and 3 million people to our 
ation. 
or estimates place the population of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and 
. Montana at 7.8 million in 1975, as compared with 5.5 million now. This means 
. an inerease of 115,000 people a year in the Pacific Northwest States. rhe popu- 
. lation of Alberta, British Columbia, the Yukon, and Alaska is now 2.5 million and 
has been increasing at the annual rate of 55,000 during the past decade. In 1940 
California’s population was 6.9 million; in 1950 it was 10.6 million. By 1960 
o California’s population will be an estimated 15 million and by 1975 it is expected 
3, to be 22 million. This population growth is a significant factor influencing the 
n future growth of the tourist market potential. 
a, During the past 10 years, population in the 4 Northwest States of the United 
. States has increased 35 percent. For a long time, the West has added more 
” people to its population by migration than by natural increase. Approximately 
7 18 percent of the tourists in the Pacific Northwest stay with relatives during 
part of their vacation. This reveals the strong effect of migrants on tourist 
: activity here. 


There is great significance for the tourist industry in the changing composi- 
- tion of population. Not only will we have a much greater population by 1975, 
but it will be distributed differently among age groups. About 20 percent of our 


4 people in the United States is now below 10 years of age; the 1975 percentage 
r will be lower. We now have around 15 percent of our population in the 30- to 40- 
0 year age bracket; the 1975 percentage will fall below 12 percent. On the other 
t hand, our over-50 age group will go up from 22 to 25 percent or more. We are 
§ 


growing older as a population as well as increasing in numbers; with the in- 
creasing number of retired persons, the tourist market will expand. 

United States national income data indicate that, between 1929 and 1953, per 
capita income increased from $700 to $1,800 or 150 percent.‘ Real income (dis- 
posable personal income) increased from $680 to $1,570 during the same period. 
With consumer prices averaging 59 percent higher in 1953 than in 1929, real dis- 
posable income per capita thus increased about 45 percent. Our predictions in- 
dicate that by 1975 real disposable income in the West will probably increase 
by 8O percent or more. 

Vacations have changed from 1-week paid vacations to 2-, 3-, and even 4-week 
paid vacations. Seventy-five percent of the United States population take 
vacations. 





(> 

linprovements in automobiles and highways and the rapid development of air 
. transportation have hastened the rise in tourist travel and have made the tourist 
: 5 ‘xtremely flexible. Motor-vehicle registration in the United States in 1953 
. é was about 56 million, of which over 80 percent were passenger cars. In 19383 
P there were only 20 million passenger ears, or far less than half as many. The 
; Western States have the highest car ownership rate in the United States, with 
| i sé percent of families owning a car.’ According to the Automobile Association 
: 3 of America, 83 percent of vacation trips are by automobile. 
i During the last 20 years, we have witnessed a dynamic growth in air trans- 
¢ 4 portation. One airline estimates that its tourist travel in the Pacific Northwest 
; j has increased 40 percent over the past year. Many transportation agencies have 
: | = established installment credit vacation plans which encourage travelers. The 
1 | = <0 how, pay later airlines plan is being used by many people who cannot afford 
: (0 pay immediate cash for their travels. Trans World Airlines estimates that 
y % *E. L. Ullman, A New Force in Regional Growth, proceedings, western area development 

conference (November 1954). p. 638. 

% % *U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics, National Income (1954). 


* Automobile Facts and Figures (Automobile Manufacturers Association, 1954). 
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85> percent of the applicants for its travel plan would not have gone—at leas 
not by air—if the plan were not available. 

The natural resources of the tourist industry are scenic beauty and good climat 
In the Pacific Northwest, we find both of these resources in plentiful supply. A 
major advantage of the tourist industry is that these natural resources can be 
used without any threat of depletion, such as characterizes some of our other 
resource-based industries—provided, of course, that proper safeguards for pro 
tecting scenic areas are established. 

The contrast of mountains and plains is a new type of scenery for many visito: 
to the Northwest. Mount Hood, Mount Rainier, Mount McKinley, and othe: 
peaks tower majestically in areas which are largely characterized by low, flat 
terrain. The extensive wilderness areas in the national parks and forests and 
the rugged scenery appeal to increasing numbers of vacationists. Favorable 
climate—cool summers und temperate winters—augment the region's attractive 
hess. 

The Northwest's position as the last frontier of this part of the world gives it 
an additional tourist appeal. In Alaska the natural scenery (mountains, fo: 
ests, glaciers, waterways) and scenic sights (towns, museums, gold mines, and 
dredges, totem poles, natives and their habitat), the fishing, wildlife, friendli 
ness and the frontier atmosphere all attract visitors. Of the tourists who visited 
Alaska during the summer of 1952, 71 percent, when questioned on what they 
enjoyed most about Alaska, indicated the scenery.® 

National parks and monuments and State parks are very important tourist 
attractions in the Northwest. In 1954, the national parks and monuments in the 4 
United States Northwest States drew 3.5 million guests, and State parks had an 
attendance of over 7 million. Many of these were in-State tourists; but in 1 
park the out-of-State tourists were 78 percent of the total. Park officials tell us 
that the pressure of increased numbers of tourists against existing facilities is 
a grave problem. They say existing national parks and monuments, etc., espe 
cially the ones now underdeveloped, could accommodate a vastly larger number 
of visitors if there were an increase in facilities and personnel. Without such 
an increase, overcrowding will limit the number of visitors and result in serious 
physical deterioration of the parks themselves. 

Tourism is a billion-dollar business in the Pacific Northwest. In the 4 United 
States Northwest States in 1952 tourism contributed 56 percent as much income 
as agriculture, which totaled $1.79 billion. Direct tourist income is greater than 
direct income from either crops or livestock in the Pacific Northwest. Indirect 
additions to income increase the tourist industry’s contributions, though this 
indirect influence is difficult to assess quantitatively. A multiplier of 2.5 is com 
monly applied to tourist expenditures to estimate their stimulative effect on con- 
sumption and income. If this multiplier is applied to Northwest tourist expendi- 
tures, the indication is that these dollars may produce $2.5 billion of income for 
the region. 

There are no regional data developed for the Pacific Northwest tourist industry. 
Here we must look to available State, Provincial, and Territorial data to produce 
estimates that describe the Pacific Northwest tourist industry. The problem is 
complicated by the fact that these data are not altogether comparable. Although 
our estimates must be qualified by this fact, the following are believed to be 
significant facts concerning the tourist industry of the region. 

How many customers are there? (1) About 9 million tourists make up thie 
annual Pacific Northwest tourist market. (2) Two-thirds of these tourists, or 
6 million, are “foreigners” i. e., they do not reside in the Pacific Northwest: 
they earn their livelihood elsewhere and bring new dollars into this region. 
(3) The remaining tourists are Pacific northwesterners who select a Pacific 
Northwest State, Territory, or Province, other than their own, as a vacation spot. 

How much do they spend? There are about three people in the average tourist 
car, and each tourist’s expenditure averages from $5 to $6 per day. The expendi 
ture of the Pacific Northwest’s 9 million annual tourists provide a partial basis 
for estimating the region’s annua] tourist income. Their expenditures, when 
coupled with the expenditures of Pacific Northwest residents who stay in their 
own State, Province, or territory for their vacations, approximate $1 billion 
This income may be broken down as follows: (1) Expenditures in a Northwest 
State, Province, or Territory by tourists who do not reside where the expenditures 
were made total slightly less than $500 million. (2) Of this amount, $200 


William J. Stanton, Alaska Recreation Survey, Economic Aspects of Recreation in 
Alaska, pt. I, vol. I (U. 8S. Department of Interior, National Park Service, 1955) 
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million is spent by touring Northwesterners and $300 million by nonresidents of 
the Pacific Northwest. (3) Annual vacation expenditures by northwesterners 
in their own State, Province, or Territory are also an estimated $500 million. 

To summarize, $700 million is spent annually by northwesterners who vaca 
tion either in their own area of legal residence or in some other area in the 
Northwest while $300 million, or less than half the total, is spent by the 6 million 
nonresident vacationers in the Pacific Northwest. It is apparent that the north 
westerner is sold on the Northwest as a vacation paradise.’ Are we selling the 
Northwest to the nonresident as effectively ? 

We estimate that the pattern of total tourist expenditures in the Northwest 
for 1954 was as follows, based on the breakdown of the tourist dollar: 


| Restaurants ‘ $290, 000, 000 
; Transportation (gas, oil, tires, tickets, etc.) 210, 000, 000 
Hotels, motels, tourist homes 200, 000, 000 
Retail stores_-_-- ‘ panies hanerematt ‘ 180, 000, 000 
Theaters, etc , —— 70, 000, 000 
, Miscellaneous purchases __- nase epee ots 50, 000, 000 


Where do the tourists come from? Although the visitors come from all parts 
of the world, about 4 out of 10 are residents of the Northwest: in fact, two- 
thirds of the Northwest’s residents take vacations in their region—this is a 
higher percentage than in any other United States region. Of the remaining 
tourists, California probably contributes a number equal to that of all other 
States and Provinces outside the Northwest. Other leading sources of North- 
west tourists are Illinois, Minnesota, Texas, Michigan, Kansas, and North 
Dakota. 

Where they are going? A summary of State, Province, and national park data 
indicates that 75 percent of the tourists in the Northwest have a Northwest 
destination. Another 15 percent of the tourists interviewed stated that they 
had a California destination, and 10 percent had no particular destination. 

) How long are they staying? The length of stay by tourists is decreasing every 

| where in the United States. This trend reflects the tourist’s desire to visit a 
maximum number of places in a given time. This fact, coupled with a decreas- 
ing average daily expenditure, has resulted in some States reporting a decreas- 
ing annual tourist income even though the number of tourists has increased con- 
siderably. The average stay currently reported by States and Provinces in the 
Northwest is about 4.5 days per tourist. Additional time spent by the North- 
west tourist in States and Provinces other than his destination raises his average 
length of stay in this region to about 9 days. (The automobile traveler has 
to go through several States in order to get to and from his Northwest destina- 
tion, and there are many tourists making a circle trip through the area to see 
outstanding scenic attractions.) Does this trend suggest a need for investment 
in facilities which will induce the tourist to lengthen his stay in your region? 

Keeping in mind the Pacific Northwest’s 9 million tourists and $1 billion annual 
expenditures, let us examine the records of competitive areas. 

Miami, Fla., receives 5 million visitors annually who spend close to $1 billion 
The average tourist stays slightly over 12 days, and his expenditure is $16 per 
day. 

The Hawaiian Tourist Bureau estimates that Hawaii had 100,000 tourists last 
year. The Territory has expanded its accommodations by 48 percent in anticipa 
tion of greater tourist traffic. Average tourist expenditures were an estimated 
$24 per day, while the average stay was 23 days. United Airlines shows an 
increase of 22 percent in passengers carried to and from Hawaii in 1954. 

Last year, 189,000 North American tourists traveled on the Pacific and spent 
4 $92 million. Of this, $50 million went to Hawaii, with Japan, Australia, and 
s New Zealand following. The Pacific Area Travel Association forsees a 15 per 
cent increase in Pacific Ocean travel in 1955. 

United States citizens spent $972 million last year in Europe, plus another 
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4 ‘183 million for air, rail, sea, or bus fares paid to foreign firms." Burope attracts 

4 more visitors from the Middle Atlantic and Northeastern States than does the 
Pacific Northwest. 

5 _' Studies show that two States, Washington and Oregon, which do over 50 percent of the 

Northwest tourist business, probably have a volume of in-State tourist business equal t: 

zs their out-of-State business. ‘The proportion of in-State business in States with smalle: 

4 populations is somewhat lower. These in-State estimates are based primarily on records 


of hotels and motels, and are conservative, since campers, trailer owners, and many week 
end travelers are excluded. 
’ New York Times, April 10, 1955. 
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Tourist activity is recognized both nationally and internationally as a major 
source of income. Vast funds are being spent on promotion, advertising, and 
research. No area can depend solely on its natural beauty and climate to attract 
tourists. 

Today, competition for the tourist dollar is intense. There is much selling 
to be done to the potential tourist. The growth of suburban living has had a 
great impact upon the tourist dollar. Money formerly spent on vacations may 
now go into consumer durables required by the expansion of suburban living. 
Capital investment in physical facilities must be maintained at a proper rate. 
A tourist will come to an area if it is accessible and if the accommodations are 
good. If there are attractions once he is there, he will stay. 

Various groups in the Pacific Northwest carry out advertising and promo- 
tion for their specific areas. The Vancouver Tourist Association and the British 
Columbia Government Travel Bureau are the representatives of the industry 
in the Province. In the Pacific Northwest States, the highway departments in 
Idaho, Montana, and Oregon handle tourist promotion and services; in Wash- 
ington this is a function of the State advertising commission. 

At the present time in the United States, there are only three States which 
do not have official promotional agencies. One of these is California, but in 
that State two private agencies advertise, aggressively promote, and study the 
tourist situation. A substantial portion of their funds comes from public sources, 
In Hawaii here is the Hawaii Tourist Bureau and the Hawaii Development 
Board. Alaska has its Alaska Visitors Association and Canada the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau. 

Figures available concerning State tourist advertising in the United States 
indicate that, in 1953, 38 States spent $5,199,158; of this amount, Florida and 
Kentucky spent over $400,000 each. In 1954, $1,174,238 was spent for advertising 
and promotion by the Pacific Northwest.’ The largest expenditures were made 
by Oregon ($353,910) and Washington ($334,267). 

Are our expenditures keeping pace with other competitive areas? Hawaii, 
for instance, spent $550,000 on advertising and publicity in 1954; Mexico, 
$260,000 ; Cuba, $500,000; and Bermuda, $850,000. The Florida State Advertis- 
ing Commission spent $550,000 on advertising for the State as a whole, and 
Miami spent $66,000 on its own area advertising. 

Available published material does not yield extensive information on the direc- 
tion, timing, and intensity of the promotional effort in the Northwest. The ag- 
gressive efforts of the western Canadian Provinces are, however, worthy of note 
They have determined that continuity of advertising has a cumulative effect. 
They aggressively advertise in such publications as Highway Traveller, Holiday, 
National Geographic, Sunset, Time, and Travel Agent. They used newspaper 
space in 11 Western States last year, they spent $10,000 in 1-minute telecasts 
over 2 stations in Seattle, 2 in Los Angeles, 3 in San Francisco, and 1 in Spokane: 
during April and May, it is estimated that the audience reached totals 5 
million. Billboards which are set up in the Northwest are seen by an esti 
mated 11 million. In an effort to encourage British Columbians to stay at home, 
spot announcements are used on 18 local stations. 

Tourist research is undertaken at Ottawa and Washington, D. C., by States, 
counties and communities, Territories, Provinces, private groups, bureaus of 
business research, and applied research organizations. In the Pacific North- 
west, the bureaus of business research in the various colleges and universities 
have been very active in analyzing the tourist industry. Most of the research 
studies have been surveys to determine the number of tourists visiting a partic- 
ular State, Territory, park or other scenic area. No evaluation of the overall 
importance of tourist trade to the Pacific Northwest has been discovered. With 
one exception, no overall appraisal of its importance to individual political units 
in the Pacific Northwest has been found. The one exception is Prof. William 
J. Stanton’s excellent study on the Alaska tourist industry undertaken for the 
National Park Service.” 

Such studies are available, however, on some of the competitive areas such as 
California and Tennessee. These studies have stressed the importance of the 
tourist activity to their areas and analyzed the impact of the industry on their 
respective economies in terms of income, employment, investment, retail trade, 


*State Area and Community Advertising and Promotional Expenditures (Curtis P"* 
lishing Co., 1954). The total does not include Yukon Territory expenditures. 

170 National Park Service, Alaska Recreation Survey, Economic Aspects of Recreation 
in Alaska, pt. I, vol. I (1953). 
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ete. Noticeably lacking among the available studies are analyses of specific 
investment opportunities, advertising effectiveness, and consumer motivation. 

Is sufficient research and long-range planning being done on the need for both 
public and private expansion of facilities? An overall analysis of facilities in 
the Northwest would reveal what is presently available and what is needed to 
accommodate the increasing numbers of visitors to the Northwest. It would 

ide a sound basis for future private and public planning and development. 
For example, surveys show that in the Pacific Northwest there is a large increase 
in camping. It is important for camping facilities to keep pace with the increase 
n visitors, since dissatisfaction can arise from overcrowding facilities and inade- 
quate service. Also, proper facilities will help to avoid physical deterioration 
of national parks and other camping areas. 

Do you know how effectively each promotional dollar is spent? Is it being 
spent in the right place, at the right time, and in the right amount to attract 
more visitors, to encourage them to stay longer, to suggest to them that the 
Northwest should be their destination point rather than a bridge over which they 
pass while en route to competitive areas such as California and Hawaii? 

Will you maximize the return from each advertising dollar if spent in Cali- 
fornia—the source of 2 to 3 million annual tourists for the Northwest? Or 
should most funds be spent in the other 48 States, which in the aggregate furnish 
about an equal number of visitors? Which States should receive the greatest 
promotion ? 

Is the importance of timing tourist advertising recognized? Research indicates 
that 45 percent of the tourists plan their vacations less than 1 month in advance. 
Is promotional effort being released at the optimum time in the areas of greatest 
market potential? 

The motivations of tourists are worthy of analysis. What does your potential 
tourist want? Does he want campgrounds? Beautiful scenery? If facilities 
are available, will he come to your area rather than go to Florida and other areas 
to spend $16 or more each day of his vacation? 

What can the Northwest do to make its tourist industry less seasonal? Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of Pacific Northwest tourist business is concentrated in 
the period from May to October. Climatically, the industry is oriented toward 
attracting summer vacationers. This problem is being attacked by your region’s 
competitors. For example, motorists are doing more off-season travel and many 
formerly seaszonai locations are becoming year-round vacation areas. The num- 
ber of summer vacations in Florida grows every year. At the present time, 
Florida resorts are advertising heavily in order to retain the spring tourists and 
draw the tourist for the summer months. 

In closing, may I suggest the desirability for regional cooperation in maximiz- 
ing the economic opportunities in your tourist industry? This suggestion is not 
made with the idea of less competition between States, Provinces, and Territories 
in carrying out tourist activities. Competition will be just as keen, but it is a 
fact that neither tourist attractions, tourist problems, nor tourist opportunities 
are confined to political boundaries. 

For example, the total volume of tourist business in States or Provinces used 
as bridges by tourists en route to their destination points is probably as great 
as the volume of trade in States and Provinces which are tourist terminals. This 
indicates the desirability of regional cooperation to get the tourist into the Pacific 
Northwest. 

There is some evidence of a regional cooperative approach today. The Pacific 
Northwest Travel Association, composed of members from Oregon, Washington, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, and the Province of Alberta, under- 
takes promotional activities on a regionwide basis. Recently, the British 
Columbia Government Travel Bureau, the Oregon Highway Department, and the 
Washington State Advertising Commission joined to place an advertisement in 
Holiday which expressed a Pacific Northwest theme. 

This need for regional cooperation goes further than merely trying to attract 
more tourists to the region. It includes cooperative efforts in improving roads, 
accommodations, and service available to or required by your annual visitors. 
If the tourist finds poor roads, poor accommodations, if he has trouble finding 
good restaurants, then your chance of getting him back is greatly reduced. Your 
best advertising is done by satisfied visitors who want to return to your region 
and who tell their friends about their vacation experiences in your region. 


Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. Ruben Ross still here ? 
76321—56—pt. 149 


prov 
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I want to offer for the record a number of statements of witnesses 
who did not appear personally and ask to have their statements placed 
in the record. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MELVIN SPELLMIRE FOR CITIZENS COMMITTEE FROM WESTFIR. 
OREG. 


We are aware that some people today are proposing that Government timbe: 
should only be sold in small units and we feel they have failed to consider how 
such a sales policy by the Government agencies might adversely affect commvp- 
nities established around mills of moderate size dependent upon public timber 
for their log supply. Westfir, Oreg., is a good example of such a Sawmill com- 
munity. 

In July 1923, the United States Forest Service put up for sale a unit of 685 
million board feet on the North Fork of the Willamette. The completion of the 
Natron cutoff of the Southern Pacific was then under way and the Forest Sery- 
ice felt that the time was ripe to start orderly cutting of these overmature stands 
of Douglas fir that were known to be very defective. It was the intent of the 
Forest Service and it was so specified in this contract that a stable community 
be established to provide decent living conditions and encourage family life 
Such a community did develop and today Westfir, with approximately 1,000 
people living within a radius of 1 mile from the mill, with excellent schools in- 
cluding a new high school, community church, community recreation center, and 
other necessary community service facilities, has the requirements of a perma- 
nent community provided the timber necessary to maintain the mill and com- 
munity can be secured on an orderly and continuous flow as originally planned 

Orderly planning of roads and units of timber to be cut must be done a year or 
two in advance of actual logging. To accomplish this planning at least a 3 year 
supply of timber should be ahead under contract. This would mean sales of 60 to 
150 million board feet which would enable the operator to develop his plans for 
operation far enough in advance to have a balance of both summer and winter 
logging shows that will permit the maximum of continuous employment in the 
logging operations. Up to about 1950 this was the case at Westfir. 

The policy of sales of sufficient size to accomplish the above objectives was 
made up to 1950, when the policy of the Forest Service changed from large sales 
running over several years to a tendency for sales of approximately 1 year in 
duration, which policy is in effect today. 

Hence, up to 1952 sales were made of sufficient size to provide the planning 
and building of roads well in advance of cutting and a sound program for the 
orderly development of the timber was made. During this period the logging 
railroad was abandoned and the road bed converted into a truck road. This 
followed an industry trend toward truck logging and away from railroad log- 
ging, a change for the better as it made practical the logging of areas too steep 
to build railroads into and favored better utilization of the timber, especially 
the lighter and more defective stands. 

In addition to allowing better long term planning in the woods, the early policy 
of the Forest Service in making long term sales provided encouragement for 
further development in the plant aimed at securing better utilization of the 
timber, especially defective Douglas-fir. This was evidenced by greater refine- 
ments in manufacturing and the building of a plywood plant. All of which has 
increased employment without increasing the annual cut and has in turn en- 
couraged the citizens of Westfir to acquire their own homes. There is no reason 
to believe that such trends that lead to a more stable community cannot con- 
tinue to develop if the Forest Service uses sale policies that will encourage 
stability. 

As citizens of the community we are definitely concerned with the change to 
a policy of small sales which could upset such long term planning, as without 
such assurance well ahead of cutting there can be no stability. The smaller the 
sales in an operation like that at Westfir, the greater the uncertainties for all 
concerned, when the operation is on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

This all bears on the stability of the dependent communities. Steady pay- 
rolls are the keystone of the security of the local people, both the worker and the 
service groups that supply his every day needs. 

The policy of the Government agencies administering the public timber should 
be to take a realistic and a long time approach to the size of the timber sales 
and in areas where communities are primarily dependent on Government timber 
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such as Westfir, sales should be made of a size that will help the stability of 
these communities rather than create unnecessary uncertainties which would be 
the case if only small sales are made. 

(The pictures referred to are in the files of the committee. The 
captions follows: ) 

The main office of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. operation at Westfir. This 
is the community’s only industry and employs 740 people in all phases of the 
operation. 

“The log dump where company trucks and contractor trucks alike dump logs 
from the national forest timber to begin their flow through the plants at 
Westfir. 

This represents a 2 day supply of logs for the plants. The modern steam 
heated dormitories for single men on the right with the mill showing in the 
background. Covered bridge built in 1945. 

A portion of the mill showing the green veneer plant with portions of the saw- 
mill at the left. The veneer and plywood plants were new in 1951, permitting 
greater utilization of the timber. In 1954 the processing of cull logs for veneer 
and plywood was undertaken thereby utilizing logs previously left in the woods 

Housing in Westfir owned by the company. These units are necessary to 
insure adequate housing for employees in an area where heavy dam and high- 
way construction continually has kept the area short of adequate housing. 
Streets are all paved and all the necessary services and utilities are supplied the 
houses. 

A row of newly completed homes in the new development adjacent to the high 
school at Westfir. These homes are all individually owned and range from 
$10,000 to $18,000. The owners of the houses in this picture are all loggers or 
mill workers. 

This is the new home of a logger and his family who have lived in Westfir 
for 20 years. 

The new $350,000 high school which was built in 1954 after a vote by the 
residents of the school district. This is one of the most modern schools in 
the State, with the highest caliber teaching instruction available for the chil 
dren of Westfir. National forest timber can be seen on the hills in the 
background. 

The 8-room grade school for the first 6 grades. 

Modern super market in Westfir is one of the many modern services and 
conveniences available to the residents of this community. 

The $60,000 Community Center Building which was cooperatively built by 
the company and members of the community. The building is operated and 
completely supported by the community. 

BLvuE RIVER, OREG., 
November 9, 1955. 


Mr. W. H. Copurn, 
Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Pioneer Station, Room 208, Old United States Courthouse, 
Portland, Oreg. 


Dear Sir: Please find attached statement which I wish to present to the 
committee relative to timber and conditions in general in the McKenzie River 
area. 

if the committee should so desire, I will be glad to appear at the hearing 
and discuss this statement further. 

Yours very truly, 


McKenzie River LUMBER Co., 
L. L. YEAGER, Manager. 


STATEMENT OF L, L. YEAGER RE Forest Service, MCKENZIE AREA 


It is my opinion the one thing most needed in the McKenzie area would be 
increased appropriations, There seems to be a very definite need for increased 
experienced personnel, The wages of Forest Service employees appear to be 
considerably below that of the industry in the area; thus, as soon as they get 
a man trained, private industry offers him something more attractive. Also, 
access roads need be put in in order for the Forest Service to get the best return 
for timber sold. Sales made adjacent to access roads bring 50 to 100 percent 
above those to which the bidder must build the road. Having to put out con- 
siderable money on road building prior to the removal of any timber restricts 
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the small operator from entering the bidding. In the Deer Creek area there js 
considerable dead and down timber which cannot be removed due to lack of 
access road. By the time this can now be Salvaged, it will be too far gone for 
the Forest Service to get any appreciable return. This is but one example; there 
are several. 

The small ranger sales should be continued and increased in order to 
more of the dead and diseased timber removed, thus helping to keep the forest 
in a healthy condition. I understand these sales were originally based op 
approximately 500,000 log-seale feet or $500. The monetary value limit has 
been raised in the past to $2,000, but with increasing stumpage prices, the allow. 
able volume has decreased to the small figure of about 60,000 feet at $35 per 
thousand. As in previous years it is advisable and necessary to remove salvage 
as it occurs, but with prevailing rules, both the Forest Service and operators 
are hampered by the miserably small volume permitted under the present rules, 
1 believe with ranger Sales an allowable volume of approximately two to three 
hundred thousand feet should be made regardless of stumpage prices. This 
would permit the continuation of the original intent of cleaning the forests of 
disease breeding dead and down timber. 

The McKenzie area is on a basis of 57 million feet allowable cut per annum 
which I understand is taken from an old inventory. In view of what has been 
happening in other areas where new inventories have been taken, I believe 
the allowable cut of this area could be increased by 29 to 25 percent if money 
was appropriated to cover this expense. This expense would also be returned 
to the Forest Service in a short period by the increased return on timber sales 

Larger appropriations would mean more and better men, more salvage, and 
better second growth management, more small sales, and more return to the 
Forest Service. It would also make is possible for all operators to compete 
evenly for timber, if the main access roads were owned and controlled by the 
Forest Service. 


STATEMENT BY THE LANE COUNTY PARKS AND RECREATION COMMISSION, 
THROUGH GENE E. RENARD, Its SUPERINTENDENT 


We in Lane County have a tremendous recreation resource in our mountains 
and streams, our lakes, fish, and wildlife. We have magnificent scenic highways, 
parks, campgrounds, and trails. Our potentials for improvement and increase of 
parks and recreational facilities is almost unlimited. This resource and this 
potential would amount to little without our beautiful timber stands, the large 
percentage of which is federally owned. 

This timber belongs to the people of the United States. If the principle of the 
greatest good for thé greatest number of people for the longest time governs 
recreation values must be given a very high place. We submit that the recreatio: 
value of the Federal forests, on a national basis, affects more people than does 
the timber value. 

In Lane County where lumbering and allied industries are our prime sustenance 
recreation ranks as our second industry. Money spent in pursuit of recreational 
activities ranging from going for a drive in the mountains to camping, hunting 
skiing, and the like amounts to the second largest single source of income in our 
region. A survey of the McKenzie River area alone indicates upwards of $1 
million investment and three-fourths of a million annual income attributable to 
recreation alone. 

The recreation demands, because of many factors such as trends toward shorter 
hours, shorter workweeks, longer vacations, higher spending power, ever-increas- 
ing pace and stress of modern civilization, increasing population, increased 
interest in the ont-of-doors, improvements of highways and automobiles, and 
many others is very obviously increasing rapidly. At the same time, demand for 
lumber promises to remain somewhat stationary, according to the Stanford 
Research Institute report. 

There are many ways in which those of us concerned with recreation values are 
also concerned with timber management and harvesting procedures. Our existing 
recreation facilities, especially those in forest areas, are in most cases heavily 
overused and wearing out. Such overuse tends to increase erosion and fire 
damage to these areas. People building fires in unauthorized places threaten to 
become a menace to timber resources. Existing areas should be improved or 
abandoned. New campgrounds and recreation areas should be developed as soot 
as possible. Access roads and other improvements should, wherever practicable 
avoid damaging the recreation value of potential recreation sites—campgrounds, 
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nienic areas, fishing streams, swimming areas, and beautiful scenic views. To 


PiCiiar 


avoid unnecessary damage to recreation resources, timber access roads should be 
alined far enough back of stream banks to avoid unnecessary stream siltation 
and consequent damage to aquatic and fish life and deleterious effects on stream 
appearance. There should be no excuse for building a road directly through a flat 
suitable for a campground, when the road could just as well pass along the foot 
of the hill. It should be recognized that access roads can and should wherever 
practicable be so planned and constructed as to serve as recreation access roads as 
well, enhancing rather than depreciating recreation values. 

Land classification studies should be completed as soon as possible and the 
necessary action taken to put the classifications into effect. Timber access roads 
and timber harvest should be carefully planned and the plans firmly carried 
out to make the most of our magnificent resource, whether for recreation or for 
log harvest, in order to do the greatest good, for the largest number, for the 
ngest period of time. 


Oo 


CRESWELL, OrEG., November 7, 125: 
Mr. WILLIAM COBURN, 
Old Post Office Building, Portland, Oreg. 

DeaR Mr. Copurn: I wish to express my views on the policy of the sale of 
Federal timber. 

Being a portable sawmill owner and employing about seyen men, I think con- 
sideration should be given to many of the small sawmilis. Wherein we aren't 
big producers, we do help many of the small independent businesses by buying 
many products from them the bigger mills do not. 

The Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service have not a definite policy 
on portable mills. I have tried to get assurance of being able to saw the timber 
on the land, if I were successful bidder. There would have to be the necessary 
bonding and fire insurance put up to protect the Government. 

The advantage of sawing the timber on the land is not hauling the waste to 
a mill, then burning it, which most of the mills do. We cannot bid on Government 
timber unless we have assurance of being able to saw the timber on the land. 

We own private timber land in Douglas County. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (BLM) put a sale in 1951 next to our property. It was not sold then due 
to the high appraised price. A certain plywood mill had the tract put up for 
sale. In 1953 we asked the BLM to put the tract on the market again as we were 
out of timber and could of sawed it from our property. ‘They refused us on too 
nany right of ways where if the timber would of been removed from our 
craveled road only 2 other parties were involved and 2 miles to county road. 
The plywood mill had many miles of dirt road and several right of ways. We 
asked about another tract joining us and they told us it couldn’t be logged to our 
property whereas it was a “cat show” for us, they proposed it to be donkey log 
ging up a half mile. 

I think the BLM should do more than just consult maps in regards to their 
views of harvesting the timber. 

I do hope you will consider these matters in forming a new policy for the 
sale of Federal timber. I will be happy to appear personally or give more infor- 
mation on these statements. 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHarp M. LeTsom. 





STATEMENT OF LESTER MORGAN 


My name is Lester Morgan. I am an independent logger operating mainly in 
Lane County, Oreg. As a logger, I sometimes buy standing timber, fall and buck 
it, and sell the logs to lumber manufacturers. In other instances, I operate as 
an independent contractor, performing the logging function for sawmills. I own 
and use in my business logging equipment and trucks valued at approximately 
$150,000. I employ on the average about 15 men. 

I should like to ask the committee to consider the way in which the Bureau of 
Land Management is allowing favored operators to control the access into large 
stands of O. and C. timber. For example, in the Condon Creek drainage in Lane 
County, there is at present no access road system. I estimate that close to 90 
percent of the currently merchantable timber in the drainage is O. and C. timber 
managed by the Bureau of Land Management. I have been told by Bureau 
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officials that they estimate that there are 76 million feet of dead and down 0, 
and C. timber in the drainage which ought to be removed. 

Yet, I understand that within the past 3 months the Bureau of Land Manage. 
ment has granted to one operator the privilege of constructing a road system into 
such drainage under the circumstances that will require every other operator 
who buys tributary O. and C. timber to deal with the favorite operator respecting 
compensation for use of roads and conditions under which the road may be used, 

It is hoped that the committee will examine the permit and supporting docv- 
ments. Permission sought by our lawyers to examine it was granted too late to 
be of help in the preparation of this statement. 

In this connection, Congress may want to consider whether the Bureau should 
keep copies of its right-of-way agreements and timber sale contracts in readily 
accessible public files. Road agreements between the Bureau and my competitors 
directly affect my opportunity to bid on O. and C. timber. They should be kept 
in the open where I or my lawyers can examine them as a matter of right. Copies 
ot timber sales contracts between the Bureau and my competitors should also be 
available for inspection as a matter of right so all of us may know that the Bureau 
is not dealing with any operator with favoritism or discrimination. 

As matters now stand, we may not see copies of such documents unless we first 
explain the nature of our interest in them and then ask permission to examine 
them. All of this requires more paperwork on our part and more paperwork and 
filing on the part of the Bureau, which tells us that it is too short of staff. If the 

sureau has nothing to conceal in these matters, then copies of documents of these 

classes should be deemed public and available as a matter of right to public 
inspection without any redtape. Appropriate action by Congress will enable 
all of us to see that the Bureau deals with all of us fairly and equitably in these 
matters. 

In addition, I think that Congress should take whatever steps are needed to 
assure that the BLM does not grant to any one operator a dominant position over 
access to large stands of timber in areas which are mainly in Government owner- 
ship. Then when I and others like me bid on Federal timber, we will know in 
advance that we can remove it under fair conditions. After having bought the 
timber, we will not have to deal with a competitor who has an economic interest 
in blocking us so that we turn our O. and C. timber sale contract over to him. 

[ hope that the Bureau can see its way clear to ask Congress for the money 
needed to build the access road into this drainage and that Congress will appro- 
priate the necessary funds. I am confident that if such a Federal road is built 
the resulting high competitive interest for the Federal timber will result in prices 
which will more than repay the cost of the road. 


SPRINGFIELD, OreEG., November 8, 1955. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Old United States Court House, Pioneer Station, 
Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: This letter is being written to record the opinions of this com- 
pany in regard to the policies and laws governing the administration of Federal 
timberlands by 2 of the 3 principal Government agencies charged with this 
administration. The Indian Service we know nothing about but we are in the 
unenviable position of being about 90 percent dependent on timber from Forest 
Service and Bureau of Land Management timber sales and have existed largely 
thereon for the past 12 years. Without checking the records, this company 
under its present mame and management or under the name and management of 
©. W. Guerrier, has manufactured at least 200 million board-feet of lumber 
from public timber. Our present annual production now is in the neighborhood 
of 50 million board-feet. Therefore, our existence depends largely on our ability 
to buy Government timber and to harvest and manufacture it as economically 
as possible. 

We have always regarded the conditions relative to the purchase of public 
timber as penalties concomitant to the privilege of buying and harvesting such 
timber. With the end of available private timber in Oregon, however, much 
more attention is now focused upon Government timber as a source of raw 
material with the result that stumpage is being bid beyond all reason. Besides 
the inflationary impetus this is creating, it is doing several other things. Among 
them: 
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1. It is hastening the demise of smaller mills who can't or won't pay the 


ridiculous price for stumpage. . , ; . 
» it is encouraging the premature harvesting of second- and third-growth 


timber. ws ; 
3. It encourages high grading, poor utilization, and skimping by a timber 


purchaser in order to break even on his operation. 
At the same time, it is focusing more attention on these land-managing agencies 
to the extent that their policies and practices are on trial. 

This added attention is making more operators aware of the conditions under 
which Government timber sale contracts are executed. Some of these conditions 
are indigenous to good forest management and are therefore largely unalterable. 
Some, however, are more the result of Government agencies being charged with 
operating a multi-million-dollar business in today’s 300-horsepower world with 
the same trusty old horse that did so well 20 years ago. This in substance is 
our principal criticism of Government in the timber business. 

We have definite opinions and reasons for our position on the matters being 
studied by your committee. To go into any one in detail would involve con- 
siderable time, so rather than write a lengthy discussion of each topic, we will 
confine this to a mention of the more publicized issues, our position thereon and 
a brief reason therefor. Most of our reasons also have reasons and in many 
eases these basic reasons are related to the job the Forest Service and Bureau 
of Land Management are trying to do with an out-of-date budget. 

1. Scaling—Our position on this matter was fully stated in our letter of 
September 18, 1955, to the Honorable Earl Chudoff, copy of which is attached. 

2. Inventory and allowable cut.—This subject was also touched upon in the 
above letter. Obviously any business, public or private, needs a current inven- 
tory in order to operate effectively. We can’t sell lumber we don’t have and 
it’s equally foolish to have lumber we don’t sell. So it is with timber—there’s 
no valid reason for letting timber deteriorate in a ready market simply because 
the administering agency doesn’t have an up-to-date inventory and thus doesn’t 
know whether its annual cut will provide timber in perpetuity. The cost of a 
forest inventory is but a minute fraction of the actual dollar return. If an 
inventory shows that an increase in allowable cut is permissible, the returns 
the very first year will more than pay the cost of the inventory. 

3. Roads.—(a) Construction of access roads should be done either by the 
Government or by the timber purchaser. If money is available for forest access 
roads and time is not important, let the Bureau of Public Roads handle it. 
Otherwise, let a timber sale purchaser build the road. This will temporarily 
inconvenience other prospective purchasers but at least the road will get built 
so that a more intensive management and protection program can be started. 

(b) Engineering of roads by the Forest Service or the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement should be either discontinued or completed. Partial engineering is false 
economy and misleading to prospective purchasers. Either spend more money 
to completely engineer a road or leave it to the purchaser to get a standard 
road from here to there without the burden of building road to an office-designed 
location which doesn’t fit the ground. 

4. O. & C. right-of-way agreements.—In general, the present agreements are 
worthless. Companies with arbitration type agreements are not required to 
act in good faith and can practically control Government timber tributary to 
their road systems. We can offer no sure-fire solution to this problem but action 
should be taken to put teeth into the present regulations which would insure 
any purchaser the right to use the road within a reasonable leneth of time and 
for a reasonable payment. Present regulations lead an innocent purchaser to 
believe such is now the case but our experience has shown the utter futility of 
trying to arbitrate in the face of threats to go to “the Secretary”, the Supreme 
Court, ete. 

5. Marketing areas.—The arbitrary lines which serve as boundaries for mar- 
keting areas should be dissolved. Economics will establish marketing areas 
without the necessity of artificial lines. 

6. Size of timber sales—Market conditions and the national economy will in- 
fluence the optimum balance and size of sales on any given working circle. 
Naturally, we'd like to know where our logs will come from 2 years from now 
but we would not like to have a 50 million foot sale at $50 or $55 on a falling 
lumber market or a general depression. Nor is it good business for the Gov- 
ernment to sell a large sale on a rising market without a re-appraisal feature. 
As a rough rule, it might be well for each working circle to sell around 40 per- 
cent of its allowable annual cut in 1 sale, another 40 percent in 3 to 5 sales 
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and the balance in 10-25 sales ranging from 50,000 to 1 million board-feet. T) 
would apply guite well to this area and would provide a good spread of sizes fi 
most potential purchasers. 

7. Method of sale-—Whether to sell Government stumpage by log seale or 0; 
the basis of a cruise is an issue which apparently is debatable by the Federa 
bureaus themselves. The Forest Service sells its timber on a log scale basis 
while the BLM sell its on a lump sum or cruise basis. It appears to us that 
either system has its place. In an area of little development and competition, 
sale by log scale better protects the public interest. In an area such as this in 
times such as these, sale by log scale actually encourages breakage and poo: 
utilization. Few timber purchasers will take the trouble to save or remove 
marginal or low grade logs when stuimpage on them is the same as for hich 
grade logs. Payment on a lump sum basis, leaves this issue up to the purchaser 
If he has paid $100,000 for a certain tract, he will ordinarily remove everything 
of value from it. If he pays for only what he removes and has bid $60 per 
thousand, he will be less careful about sawing the log grade logs. 

Too, sale on a lump sum basis would do away with the Forest Service problem 
and expense of scaling. It would have a purchaser the expense of double scal- 
ing (one of which serves no useful purpose) and the financial hardships imposed 
by having logs scaled by inexperienced or incapable Government scalers. 

The foregoing is a brief summary of our opinions on the operation of Goy- 
ernment in timber. Time and space prevent a full discussion of each topic but 
the facts pro and con will probably receive ample airing during the hearings. 
Our opinions are of course drawn from experience in the local area and any con- 
clusions reached therefrom should not be presumed to be recommended by us for 
other areas or other times. We have no particular desire to elaborate on these 
topics at the hearing but will do so if necessary. 

Very truly yours, 
SPRINGFIELD LUMBER MILLS, INC., 
Don HENpRICKS, Vice President. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1955. 
Hon. Eart Cuuporr, 
Chairman, Public Works and Resources Subcommittee of the Commitiee 
on Government Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Reference is made to your letter of September 6, 1955, in which 
you requested our views on scaling procedures in certain Forest Service timber 
sales in the Willamette National Forest. 

Basically, our original objection was to the Forest Service policy of allowing 
a few timber purchasers the privilege of receiving log scale on water while other 
purchasers must submit their logs for scaling on trucks. Although we have no 
figures to support our contention, we maintain there is a difference of between 8 
and 12 percent when any given volume of normally defective Douglas fir logs is 
scaled on trucks and when that same volume is scaled in the water. This posi- 
tion seems to be well supported by industry in general and is emphasized by the 
fact that log prices at mills having water scale are up $10 a thousand higher 
than at mills with truck scale. This simply means that independent loggers, 
other things being equal, will not sell logs to firms scaling on water because the 
scale they are paid for is less than for the same logs if scaled on trucks (see at- 
tached clipping from the September 2, 1955, Daily Journal of Commerce). 

This being the case, it follows that purchasers of National forest timber are 
in the same position: those who pay the Government for stumpage on the basis 
of water scale will pay 8 to 12 percent less for any given quantity of logs 
than those who pay on the basis of truck scale. Not only do truck scale pur- 
chasers suffer but so does the general Treasury. Particularly in this day of $40- 
$60 stumpage is this felt, both by some private firms and by the Government. 

However, since our objection was raised we have discussed this problem, with 
Forest Service officials, both at the forest and at the regional level. We now 
feel that steps are being taken to insure a!l bidders equal opportunity insofar 
as sealing is concerned. Water scaling methods are being modified to approxi- 
mate the results obtained by truck scaling so that on future sales no bidder will 
have a scaling advantage. 

We have no quarrel with the Forest Service as a Federal agency or as indi- 
viduals and in our discussions with their officials we cannot but think that their 
problem is our problem. We do feel that the Forest Service is guilty of main- 
taining an obsolete scaling system and that should be the target of our criticism. 
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For the sake of illustration, let’s begin a one-truck, one-day logging operation. 
Our one truck is loaded and heads for town 40 to 60 miles away. As he comes 
by the ranger station, the driver stops to take his place in line to be scaled by 
the Forest Service scaler. Here, he waits from 10 to 30 minutes, depending on 
how many trucks are ahead of him, while the scaler gross and net seales the 
load. His logs are not graded here. This scale is used as a basis for payment 

the Government by the purchaser for stumpage. ‘Then our driver proceeds to 
his destination where he again gets in line for scaling, this time by a bureau or 
other scale/grader. This delay will be as lengthy, but eventually our log hauler 
is returning to the woods for his second and later, perhaps his third, trip. 
Altogether he has stopped for scaling six times that day, half of which should 
have sufficed. Multiply this by a 10-truck, year around operation and consider- 
able man and truck hours have been lost. The point here is that the first scaling 
stop, though a direct and indirect cost to the purchaser, is unnecessary. Industry 
does not buy, sell or trade logs on Forest Service scale because ordinarily no log 
grade is provided and because in some cases scale is erratic and not conforming 
to the usual allowable error. The usual intraindustry log transactions are based 
on bureau or other universally acceptable scale. 

This, then, begins to get us to the heart of the objection we have to Forest 
Service scaling. If it serves no particular purpose, why continue its use? Or, 
let’s do whatever is necessary to make it usable. Admitting that the Forest 
Service is correct in insisting upon controls and checks, it then appears the most 
logical approach is through modernization of Forest Service scaling methods and 
policy. In order to modernize it, we should first know what is obsolete. That’s 
easy. The Forest Service is operating a 1955 model, multi-million-dollar piece 
of real estate with a horse and buggy budget. This shows up in several ways 
not the least of which is the loss of trained, young foresters at a time when they 
are about to become useful assets to the Government. Our own forestry staff 
of 8 men has 4 ex-Forest Service permanent employees. Industry with its 
better pay is too big a lure for young foresters. This leaves the Forest Seryice 
only those (with exceptions, of course) who lack the courage or ambition to make 
the break. 

To single out only log scalers, how can the Government keep worthy scalers 
at $325 per month when industry will pay at least $550? Or, to put it another 
way, what can we expect for $325 per month? If the $325 scaler is worth that 
much, industry will sooner or later pick him off. 

The Forest Service then will train another man and the same thing can hap- 
pen. Obviously, this results in the Forest Service keeping only the culls (again 
with the exceptions). 

All this is only part of the whole story. Industry, and the public, is making 
more demands for service from the forests—industry through more timber, the 
publie through more recreational facilities. 

The lumber industry in Oregon is fast reaching the end of private timber 
supplies. This means more and more demand for public timber. It means 
better utilization of the timber we have. It means a better salvage logging 
program. It means taking an inventory of what we have and then establishing 
and maintaining an allowable annual cut in conformance with this inventory. 
It means that Congress must provide money to employ and maintain sufficient 
capable people to do these jobs. It isn’t as though this money was being put into 
surplus butter or arms which will be obsolete in 5 years. This money, appro- 
priated today, will be returned many fold next year and with no loss in inventory 
or growing stock. 

We've had a Forest Service for 50 years; let’s let them come into 1956 with the 
rest of us! , 

Very truly yours, 
SPRINGFIELD LUMBER MILLs, INC., 
Don Henpricks, Vice President. 


Representative Cuuporr. I want to make a short closing statement. 

T want to thank the witnesses, many of whom came far to give us 
the benefit of the facts that we are going to need in writing a report 
and making recommendations to the Congress and to the various Fed- 
eral agencies that administer timber. I want to specially thank the 
chamber of commerce at Eugene for their hospitality in being so nice 
to us and honoring us with a luncheon today which they gave us this 
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noon, and I want to thank the University of Oregon for its very, very 
kind hospitality in allowing us to use this most beautiful building and 
room for our hearings. I know that every one was comfortable and 
we were able to sit for the long hours we sat because of the comfortable 
surroundings. 

This closes the testimony in Eugene and the committee will convene 
again in Portland on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, and possibly 
Friday, if we do not finish with all our work on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. Weare going to try to finish in the 3 days if we can. 

From there we will go on to Aberdeen, Wash., where we will be on 
November 28, and Seattle on November 29, and in Spokane on 
November 30. 

The hearings are now adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 6: 05 p. m., Friday, November 18, 1955, the hearing 
was recessed to reconvene at Portland, Oreg., on Monday, November 
21, 1955.) 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1955 
! SuBCOMMITTEE ON L&GISLATIVE OversiGHT FUNCTION OF 
THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Pusitic Works AND REsouRcEs 
, or THE Hovusr CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
, Portland, Oreg. 


The subcommittees met, pursuant to recess, at 9:30 a. m. in the 
auditorium, Department of Interior Building, Hon. Earl Chudoff 
(chairman of the House subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators W. Kerr Scott, North Carolina (acting chair- 
man of the Senate subcommittee) ; Richard L. Neuberger, Oregon; 
and Henry C. Dworshak, Idaho. 

Present: Representatives Earl Chudoff, Pennsylvania, and Clare 
E. Hoffman, Michigan. 

Also present: Representative Harris Ellsworth, Oregon. 

Also present: William H. Coburn, chief counsel; and Robert W. 
Redwine, counsel (Senate subcommittee). 

Also present: Arthur Pearlman, staff director; James A. Lanigan, 
counsel; Robert . Wolf, consultant; and Helen M. Boyer, minority 
staff member (House subcommittee). 

Representative Cuupvorr. The subcommittees will be in order. 

I thought it would be well before starting the hearings that I in- 
troduce the lady and the gentleman sitting at the head table. We are 
extremely fortunate in having with us in Portland a number of United 
States Senators, all of whom are vitally interested in the timber 
problem in the Pacific Northwest. 

Usually in Washington we have little name cards and you are able to 
identify who is speaking by the card, but we do not have them here 
and I am going to identify the people at the table from left to right 
so that you can know who is asking the question or making a com- 
ment. 

On my extreme left we have William Coburn, chief counsel for the 
Senate committee. Next to him is the Honorable Clare Hoffman, 
Member of the House of Representatives from Michigan. 

On Congressman Hoffman’s right is Congressman Ellsworth of 
Oregon. Mr. Ellsworth has been at all the hearings. He is vitally 
interested in the program. 

To Congressman Ellsworth’s right is Senator Dworshak of Idaho. 
_ Then we have Senator Neuberger, the junior Senator from Oregon; 
Senator Scott of North Carolina, who is the acting chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee; and to my right is James Lanigan, counsel for 
the House subcommittee, and Arthur Perlman, who is staff director of 
the House subcommittee. 
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Jn the end of the table is Robert Wolf, who is from the Genera] 
Accounting Office of the United States Government and who is on 
loan to this committee. 

We also have another Senator with us whom I will introduce later 
as he has some remarks to make. 

However, before we start this morning I just wanted to comment 
on the remarks of my distinguished colleague from Michigan, the Hon- 
orable Clare Hoffman, which appeare xd this morning in the Oregonian, 
a paper of general circulation in the State of Oregon. 

He is reported as stating that this joint committee is out to skin 
Ike and to discredit the administration. I regret these remarks and 
even more particularly regret that Mr. Hoffman feels that way. This 
investigation was started by a unanimous vote of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works and Resources on motion duly made by the 
Honorable Robert H. Mollohan, Democrat of West Virginia, and 
seconded by the Honorable Victor A. Knox, Republican of Mr. Hoff- 
man’s own State of Michigan. 

We all realized that the Northwest and the Nation are faced with 
very difficult timber problems and that a thoroughgoing, impartial 
inquiry was needed. That is what I am trying to conduct. 

Mr. Hoffman, who is an exofficio member of the full Committee on 
Government Operations, decided to accompany us and, to the extent 
possible, disrupt proceedings. His attitude, as evidenc ed by his con- 
duct at the hearings and his press interviews, has been purely political. 
Of course, he has the right to his views and to ask questions and make 
remarks. However, I fear that if this continues our hearings will suf- 
fer and we may be diverted from our efforts to work out some con- 
structive solution to the problems facing the Northwest. I hope this 
does not happen and I will do my best to prevent it. 

As I said before, the problems are new and old. Let us meet the 
problems and not be diverted and obscured by politics. 

Representative Horrman. All right, Mr. Chairman, now in answer 
to that, whatever I may have said and whatever I may say in the future 
has nothing to do with the committee or the activity of the committee 
from the other body. Of course, it is none of my business what they 
do and I have no criticism of that committee. I am talking about the 
House subcommittee, and it is quite true that Mr. Knox did vote for 
this investigation, and I think the other Republican members did; and 
of course, they naturally expected that there was going to be an im- 
partial fact-finding investigation. 

Instead of that, this particular committee in connection with the 
power hearings and these hearings and another committee, the Foun- 
tain committee, a subeommittee of the same parent committee, have en- 
gaged in political activities from the very inception, and if they give me 
an Spportppity I will show that fact and I would be glad to quote it 
and document it if they want it. 

[ am here to help find facts if I can. I do not care anything about 
the political situation. It does not mean anything to me in Michigan. 

Representative Cuuporr. I hope that you will continue just to hear 
the facts $ id find’the facts. and for your benefit. in case you have not 
learned it by this time, the junior Senator from Oregon j is the Honor- 
able Richard L. Neuberger and not Neuberg as reported in the Ore- 
gonian. 
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And I want to say this to you: I do not care what names you call me. 
3 You can call me names every 5 minutes if you want to, but please show 
respect and dignity for the Members of the Senate who are here. 


. a Representative Horrman. I apologize to the junior Senator from 
Oregon if I have offended him in any way. I sincerely apologize. My 
t confusion arose out of the way in which the chairman of the House 


- committee pronounced his name. ; 18h 
Representative Cuuporr. We are fortunate this morning in having 
with us a man who knows the timber problems in the Northwest prob- 
ably better than any Member of the House and the Senate. He is 
l with us to make a statement. I understand that he will try to advise 
the committee as to exactly what the problems are and probably make 
some comment as to how he thinks the problems can be met. 

Iam most honored and it is a privilege to introduce this morning as 
1 our first witness the Honorable Wayne Morse, senior Senator from the 

State of Oregon. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE MORSE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
| FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may 


. it please the committee, on behalf of the people of Oregon and for 
% myself, 1 want to thank the Joint Committee for the devotion to public 
service that brings you to the State of Oregon for these extremely im- 
* portant hearings on Federal timber-sales policies, and I would like 
to pay tribute to Congressman Earl] Chudoff, a native of Pennsylvania, 
; the State that gave us Gifford Pinchot, one of the early leaders in 
. conservation. It is fitting that, in the year that marks the 50th anni- 
versary of the Forest Service, another Pennsylvanian should be lead- 
. ing a congressional committee that is trying to help make the next 50 
years dynamic and fruitful. 

» It is wonderful to have Congressman Clare Hoffman with us, too. 
. His long experience puts him in a position to make a valuable contribu- 
. tion, and coming from a State whose valuable timberlands are just 
\ now recovering from the heavy cutting of the turn of the century when 
c the lumber industry swept West, he can understand what faces us. | 

i If Michigan had had a system of public-land management then, its 


d timber would not have been gutted. The misuse of this forest re- 
source led to a costly State land-purchase program, and national 
forests purchased under the Weeks law. Michigan’s present inability 
to produce all the wood it needs is testimony for us to remember. We 


: out here, too, could go from a “have” to a “have-not” area for timber. 
. My pleasure at having Mr. Hoffman here today is all the more real 
a because I understand that the unanimous motion of the House com- 
t mittee to study our timber problems was seconded by Republican 
Congressman Knox of Michigan. I am sorry that Mr. Knox could 
, not be here, but I am glad his colleague could come in his place. _ 
. I’m also delighted to see my colleagues, Senators Scott and Neu- 
. berger here. And I was particularly pleased to discover when I ar- 
rived here this morning that my close personal friend, Henry 
. Dworshak from Idaho, had arrived to attend these hearings. Al- 


though Senator Dworshak and I may differ in some issues in the 
Senate, I think he would vouch for the fact that we are very close 
personal friends. 
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I won’t say anything about Dick Neuberger lest it appear that I am 
trying to get him reelected. Furthermore, Senator Neuberger’s fine 
record speaks for itself. It is a genuine pleasure to have Senator 
Scott visit Oregon. He is from a State which has large timber re- 
sources, a virile lumber, paper, and furniture industry, ‘and a people 
who support sound conservation and development of natural resurces, 

I hope that all of us here in the West will recognize that the major- 
ity of the members of this committee came from the East and this is 
not a junket. They have held hearings every day, traveled at night 
and worked hard and for long hours each day. It has been hard and 
gruelling. These Members of Congress are spending their Thanks- 
giving holiday away from home, and I want them to know that the 
people of Oregon. deeply appreciate the public service they are ren- 
dering in conducting these hearings. 

By now you have learned that the businessmen and the workers 
who comprise Oregon’s lumber industry, and the farmer, sportsmen, 
and townspeople are vitally concerned about the forest. 

The lumber industry is one of the most important segments of 
Oregon’s economic life. The timber sales of figures of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior, give us a good idea of the sig- 
nificance of the federally managed forests of Oregon. 

Forest Service contractors cut, for the fiscal year 1955, 1,800 million 
board-feet of timber, having a total value of $25 million. 

During the same period 675 million board-feet of O. and C. and 
public domain timber, having a total value of $19 million, were re- 
moved from Bureau of Land "Management forests. 

In the calendar year 1954, 109 million board-feet of timber were cut 
from Indian lands in Oregon under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. The value was $2,650,000. The total volume of the 
Federal harvest was over 214 billion board-feet, some 30 percent of 
our State’s production. Add 1 to this the 514 billion board-feet of tim- 
ber cut from lands under private ownership, remember that the grand 
total of 8 billion board-feet is about 20 percent of the Nation’s pro- 
duction, and you have an idea of the magnitude of the forest industry 
in Oregon. 

Many Oregonians talk to me about the problems of our forest in- 
dustry. The people with whom I have explored these problems are 
typical American businessmen, many of them in the small-business 
category. They do not ask for Government handouts, in any sense 
of the term but they do ask, and I think justifiably so, that within the 
limits of sound forestry practices, the Federal Government should 
make greater quantities of Federal timber available for competitive 
bidding. These businessmen sell their lumber in a competitive mar- 
ket, buy their equipment in a competitive market and, for the most 
part, are willing to buy their timber that way, too. 

These businessmen claim that the extensive timber holdings of the 
Federal Government in Oregon can supply a greater portion of their 
timber needs. This timber is merchantable and the demand is there. 
Commonsense and good business calls for aggressive supplying of the 
market, even though the Federal Government is in the delightful posi- 
tion of having a sellers’ market. The Oregon forest products industry 
needs all the timber that sustained yield management can provide and 
then some. A great service can be performed on behalf of the Amer- 
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ican public by the joint committee, if it can chart a course of remedial 
action to better filling this market. 

On a State and local basis, we have a vital stake in the Federal 
timber sales program. The employment of thousands of lumber and 
sawmill workers, as well as workers in related industries, and the 
success of businesses conducted by hundreds of merchants throughout 
Oregon, depends upon the wisdom of our Federal forest management 
and “sales programs. Tax revenues at the Federal, State and local 
levels, too, have a close relationship to the Federal timber policy. If 
| that policy is wisely administered, it means sustained activity in Ore- 
von’s timber industry and I want to emphasize that it is a program 
that is now profitable to the Federal Government dollarwise, and is 
profitable to Oregon and the Nation in fostering a healthy, growing 
economy. 

I am “impressed by four points: First, publically owned timber is 
a factor of increasing importance; second, we unfortunately appear 
to have more mills than the -apabilities of our land to grow Pr sony 
f third, our land is not growing timber as fast or as well as it can—or 
as fast as we cut it; fourth, we are not managing our Federal or private 
timber in the most effective, sustained-yield way. 

While we have problems on private lands, which in turn affect 


1 Federal programs, I know you have as a first concern the question: 
Is the Federal house in order ? 
| And let me say that I am not concerned with whether a policy 


‘ started in this or the last administration. The test is whether the 
idea, law or regulation is sound today. I also want to know whether 


t we are making progress. 

f I would like to say that the appropriations record of the Forest 
3 Service shows that the Department of Agriculture has not asked for 
f the funds they need, although the Congress has worked hard, and 
i with some success, to give them enough. The BLM and the Bureau 
] of Indian Affairs have suffered equally under the tight budget policy 
£ of this administration. 

y With needs and demand expanding—with capabilities to provide 


timber still untapped, the Federal agencies actually need much more 
i help to be able to fulfill their job as the major supplier of open market 
e timber. 


3 In appraising our forest problems, we must have in mind the needs 
e of future generations as well as our own. We must plan today for 
e replenishment of our forests at a rate that will assure a bountiful 
d heritage of timber for our children’s children. 
e Oregon is now producing over 8 billion board-feet of timber annu- 
r- ally. The national forest, O. and C., and other public lands of a truly 
=f commercial character total about 15 million acres, and they are now 
supplying 30 percent of our annual cut. Under intensive management 
1e this may “be increased to about 50 percent. Only slightly more than 
ir 3 million acres are dedicated to the private-industry approach called 
e. tree farms. Under full sustained-yield management, these lands 
e might provide between 10 percent and 20 percent of our present an- 
i- nual harvest. The other private land must produce the 30 to 40 per- 
“y cent balance. 
id Here is the picture. Now our cut is 30 percent on Federal land and 


70 percent on private land. We are overcutting our private land, 
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particularly our smaller ownerships. On the Federal side we have 
to see if the contention is correct, that these lands can supply 50 per- 
cent of our present needs. This, if true, will help reduce the drain on 
our private timber. 

The recently issued Timber Resource Review, cooperatively devel- 
oped by industry and the Forest Service, shows the dimensions of the 
problem in the West created by the low amount of private land in 
sustained-yield management and the inability of the Federal lands 
to insure a full supply of timber for future generations. Private land 
subject to overcutting and Federal land unde ‘rcut is a bad combina- 
tion for a healthy timber economy. 

We must develop methods of increasing good management on pri- 
vate and public lands without compromising in any way our system 
of free competition and business enterprise. Our concern today is 
how to increase the harvest of Federal timber on a sustained- yield 
basis. 

Federal management requires careful consideration of the broad 
public purposes involved. In timber-sales work, we should manage 
our Federal forests with the same degree of care and commonsense 
that the wise manager of any valuable business enterprise employs. 
Weare falling short of that standard today. 

Consider, for example, the timber-sales activities of the Bureau of 
Land Management, and I am not singling them out for criticism, 
because the same thing is true on our national forests. If they were 
staffed to do a real engineering and merchandising job on their timber 
sales, it would help promote a healthier forest-products industry and 
a more satisfied one. 

In order to manage the O. and C. lands which constitute a $1.5 
billion resource, the Bureau of Land Management gets appropriations 
from the Federal Government amounting to slightly over $2 million 
per year. Their capital investment, mainly for roads, is being financed 
by part of the counties’ share in revenues. This huge and valuable 
resource is being operated with so little money that its full potential 

‘cannot be realized. Would it be good business to operate a privately 
owned industry in the same fashion? I say not. 

I think the record will show that up to 1953 the budget submissions 
for the agencies provided for increases. This administration has been 
operating on the theory of hold the budget line, not recognizing that 
dynamic changes have taken place in the role of the Federal timber 
agencies. For all of its talk about businesslike management, this ad- 
ministration has not made any effort to show the Go ongress that it 
would be wise to invest some money in improving the operating posi- 
tion of these forest enterprises. 

It has been the Congress, much more in tune with the needs, that 
has pushed for increases and made some, and it has been the 84th Con- 
gress both through its committees and its capable watchdog, the Comp- 
troller General, who have been pressing for a more realistic and busi- 
nesslike treatment of our timber resources by the Secretaries. 

In our Board of Directors function, I think we have to impress upon 
our top managers that we want action. And may I say that I think 
that the rank and file in these Federal agencies know and appreciate 
the need better than the Secretariat and Budget Bureau. 

I certainly haven’t all the answers, but I have been listening to in- 
formed people on our timber problems, and from these I have re- 
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ceived what I believe are suggestions of great importance. I pass 
them to your committee with recommendations for serious analysis. 

Foremost among the suggestions for the improvement of our Fed- 
eral forest management and timber sales policies is the proposal that 
our forest access roads program be expanded and improved. 

The sad fact is that today in the remote areas of Oregon there are 
thousands upon thousands of acres of national forest lands containing 
huge quantities of unmanaged timber. Timber management means 
growing timber. To tend any crop you have to be able to get to it. 
Under the present system, these forest assets are either untouched, 
or often they are sold in large blocks, with contract provisions calling 
for construction of access roads by the successful bidder. Very large 
timber sales with big road jobs spell one bidder because there are only 
a relatively few large concerns in any area who can do the job. These 
large sales mean slower development. 

We need to push the roads into the timber faster and then sell it in 
both large and small sales as sound business and forestry practices dic- 
tate. We should not make large sales just to get roads built. The 
answer is expanded Federal construction of main-line access roads 
and it will take the Executive branch and the Congress to get this 
rolling. 

Further, a number of companies, guided by the enormous capacity 
of their plants, and through their ownership of logging roads and 
lands, are in a position to block or delay access to stands of Govern- 
ment timber. Unless this situation is changed, these operators can ef- 
fectively assure their supplies of Government timber while literally 
“squeezing out” others who seek to bid against them on Federal timber 
sales. And, equally bad, they delay the time when these lands can be 
managed. 

This situation, whereby Government timber is “landlocked,” must be 
corrected. The Government should be assured access to its own timber 
lands. I cannot buy the logic of those who say the roads that tap both 
public and private timber should all be in private ownership. Where 
substantial volumes of public timber are involved, the roads should be 
made public. 

I think our form of government, substantially as we know it, is a 
sound way of government. It is here to stay. These people who say 
we cannot give an easement to their Government—and I want to em- 
phasize their Government—in return for a fair payment for an ease- 
ment and a share of the cost of the road, are not only trying to defraud 
us of our commonsense, but also to continue to bottle wp timber on a 
pretext. The Federal Government has the duty and the capability to 
manage its resources wisely for all the people, not for a few. I feel 
fairminded men can readily resolve honest differences over the value 
of a road, and I do not think they will claim that the Government has 
neither the duty nor the right to get through to its lands and to manage 
them. 

I feel it is going to take a well-documented, carefully-thought- 
through statement of policy by the Congress to help solve this prob- 
lem, and I hope this joint committee will bring such resolutions before 
the Congress for approval. I also hope that in the process we will 
develop a uniform Federal policy on access to public timber. 
76321—56—pt. 150 
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The implementation of any policy is going to take an investment of 
money. To help effectuate this, I plan to introduced an access road 


bill in the Congress next January. I offer it now to the joint committee 
for its information and I offer it to interested parties throughout 11) 
State for consideration. 

(The bill referred to follows :) 


PrRoPosep Britt To Be INTRODUCED IN 2D SESSION, 84TH CONGRESS, BY SENATOR 
WAYNE MoRSE, DEMOCRAT, OF OREGON 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, in order to provide for a suitable and 
adequate system of timber access roads to and in the forests within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior 
are hereby authorized to survey, acquire necessary rights-of-way for, construct, 
reconstruct, and maintain such roads for such forests as they deem necessary 
for such purpose. The authority contained in this Act shall be in addition to, and 
not in substitution for, the authority contained in existing law. 

Sec. 2. Before any access road is constructed or reconstructed under authority 
of this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture or the Secretary of the Interior, as the 
case may be, may, in his discretion, cause advisory public hearings to be held at 
a place convenient or adjacent to the area of construction or reconstruction with 
notice and reasonable opportunity for interested persons to present their views 
as to the practicability and feasibility of such construction or reconstruction. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior, 
respectively, are authorized and directed to promulgate rules and regulations 
establishing appropriate standards for the construction, reconstruction, and main- 
tenance of timber access roads under this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior are author- 
ized and directed to advise and consult with the Secretary of Commerce in carry- 
ing out their functions under this Act. 

Sec. 4. As used in this Act, the term “timber access roads” means such road 
as are constructed, reconstructed, or maintained for the primary purpose of 
utilizing the timber resources of the lands tributary thereto. 

Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act with 
respect to the national forests, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the Secretary of Agriculture annually, beginning with the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956, and ending with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, the sum of 
$50,000,000 per annum to remain available until expended. 

(b) For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act with respect to 
forests situated on revested Oregon and California Railroad grant lands, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Secretary of the Interior annually, 
beginning with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956 and ending with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1960, and funds in the Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the Oregon and California land-grant fund, a sum equal to 25 per centum of 
the moneys deposited in such fund for the year for which such appropriation is 
made, such sum to remain available until expended. Amounts available for 
distribution for any year under subsections (a) and (b) of title II of the Act 
entitled “An Act relating to the revested Oregon and California Railroad and 
reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands situated in the State of Oregon”, 
approved August 28, 1937, as amended (43 U. S. C. 1181f (a) and (b)), shall be 
reduced by the amount appropriated for such year under this subsection. 

(c) For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act with respect to 
forests on lands, other than revested Oregon and California Railroad grant lands, 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the Secretary of the Interior annually beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956 and ending with the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1960, the sum of $5,000,000 per annum to remain available until expended. 


Senator Morse. The provisions of this access road bill are self-ex- 
planatory and I will not take your time to discuss it now. I would 
appreciate the views of individuals and associations on this draft, and 
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I shall be glad to sit down with anyone to discuss perfecting this bill 
«9 that it will do the best possible job. Thus I hope that the bill as 
ntroduced will give the appropriate Senate committee a basic docu- 
ment upon which to take quick and positive action on behalf of public 
forest development. ; 

[ would just like to mention that, so far as the O. and C. lands are 
oncerned, this bill would authorize appropriations of 25 percent of 
the money deposited annually in the Oregon and California land-grant 
fund, to be applied to the access roads program on the O. and C. lands. 
Under existing law, this money goes to the counties. The counties have 
indicated that they favor the spending of this 25 percent for access 
roads. By failing to appropriate the full 25 percent for access roads, 
as in the past several years, Paisthes effects no economy in the Federal 
budget, but loses out on development of greatly needed timber access 
facilities. 

This bill plans to provide for a capital investment that will be 
recovered with good interest. And when I speak of interest, I am 
thinking of the money the Treasury will get and the effect upon 
stimulating our economy. 

Access roads will enable forest managers to grow timber for the 
future better and faster by providing a means for protection and devel- 
opment. These roads will make the full allowable cut available so that 
the critical log shortage we face will be eased. These roads, when 
constructed, will better enable all bidders for timber, whether large 
or small, to remove timber without being faced with large road con- 
struction costs, usurious road-use fees, or lengthy delays requiring 
arbitration rather than production of logs. 

I do not see why companies like Trico down at Dillard have to go 
through the courts and long legal procedures to log public timber 
bought with access supposedly guaranteed by the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

Let me say that I have been assured by my good friend, Senator 
Carl Hayden, of Arizona, chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, that he is tremendously interested in seeing that the re- 
quirements for access roads and for our entire Federal timber man- 
agement program are recognized by the Congress even if the adminis- 
tration does not recognize the need that exists. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted at this 
point in my remarks a letter which I have received from Senator 
Hayden in regard to this problem. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, let the letter be ad- 
mitted in the record. 

Do you also want the letter of October 17, which you sent to him? 

Senator Morse. Yes, a copy of my letter to Senator Hayden and a 
copy of his reply. 

Also at the point where I discussed my access roads bill I would 
appreciate it if you would insert in the record a copy of the bill. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, let the copies of the 
letters be admitted and the bill be admitted. 
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(Letters referred to follow :) 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
October 17, 1955 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: In the coast range of Oregon, south and west of 
Eugene, is a stand of O. and C. timber consisting of a huge untapped quantity of 
virgin timber which was heavily damaged by windstorm and insect infestation 
in recent years. It is part of an extensive holding of Federal timber, totaling 
approximately 244 billion board-feet, which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Land Management in what is known as the Smith River drainage area. 

About 16 percent of the 2% billion board feet—approximately 410 million 
board-feet—consists of salvage timber. The magnitude of this figure takes on 
meaning when we recall that it is the equivalent of 15 years allowable cut. This 
damaged timber is merchantable, but it must removed promptly to reduce the 
dangers of additional fires and further insect infestation. It is an asset well 
worth saving because if sold on today’s market it would bring to the United 
States Treasury about $9 million. 

Despite the heavy demands for salvage timber and the needs of Oregon mills 
for saw logs, there are three principal obstacles standing in the way of prompt 
and orderly disposal of this timber. 

Two of these relate to the subject of timber access roads and marketing restric- 
tions. I have communicated with the Department of the Interior urging remedial 
action on both matters. 

The third obstacle relates to the lack of adequate appropriations for the full 
and efficient carrying out of the timber salvage program. If this program is to 
be conducted in a manner that will assure the maximum amount of timber with 
minimum losses in value, Congress should give serious consideration to the 
appropriation of additional funds for the Bureau of Land Management at the 
earliest possible moment—preferably by way of a supplemental appropriation 
early in the second session of the 84th Congress. Appropriations for this purpose 
would benefit the Federal Government because I am satisfied that every dollar 
spent in such a salvage program would bring $2 back to the Treasury. 

I am sure it would be helpful to the Appropriations Committee, and that it 
would expedite the conversion of salvage timber into revenue for the Treasury, 
if the committee were to obtain from the Secretary of the Interior detailed in- 
formation concerning the funds required by the Bureau of Land Management for 
the prompt handling of the Smith River timber salvage program during the bal- 
ance of the fiscal year 1956. 

Starting with the fiscal year 1957, I feel that at least $500,000 more per year 
could be used by the Bureau of Land Management for its timber sales program. 
These additional funds could be used to increase the Bureau’s staff, to complete 
its inventories and to step up timber sales on lands under its jurisdiction, It is 
my hope that the budget document will reflect this need, but if it does not, I 
should like to supply the committee with additional facts and information on 
this problem which I can obtain from informed persons and groups within my 
State. 

As you know, the access roads needs of the O. and C. lands are being financed 
by the top 25 percent of the 75 percent gross receipts from O. and C. lands now 
paid to the eighteen O. and C. counties of Oregon. Unfortunately, O. and C. 
access roads appropriations for this year and several years past have totaled far 
less than the allowable percentage. It is my understanding that the counties 
desire appropriation of the full 25 percent. These wishes of the counties deserve 
special attention because in legal effect the 25 percent really belongs to the coun- 
ties; any portion thereof which does not go into the forest access roads program 
is automatically appropriated to the counties. This has the effect of retarding 
the construction of access roads on the O. and C. lands. 

My knowledge of your fine record in the interest of economy in government 
leads me to believe that the O. and C. access roads program will be of special 
interest to you. Such roads will make available for competitive bids large 
stands of maturing and overripe Government timber that are now either too 
remote or that are being sold in large blocks and tied in with purchasers’ con- 
tracts to build the access roads. Government timber sales of this type are 
usually available only to large operators and are not conducive to true com- 
petitive bidding. If it is possible to revise the fiscal year 1956 appropriation 
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situation so as to make the full statutory 25 percent available for access roads 
yp O. and C. lands, the benetits to the Federal Government will be substantial. 

Finally, I hope that the Senate Appropriations Committee will be able to make 
a reassessment of the needs of the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs timber programs during the present 

scal year. I know that you are quite familiar with problems of management 
and disposal of Government timber in your own State of Arizona, but I feel that 
the situations in Oregon, Washington, and California are different from that in 
Arizona, and are quite unique because of the much higher ratio of private to 
public timberland in these three States. Because of the existence of large 
quantities of private timber, lumber production has greatly expanded in our three 
far western States. As private timber holdings are diminished, this productive 
capacity has begun to depend upon Government timber sales for saw logs. The 
Federal agencies have not been able to keep pace with the demands in respect 
to inventory, allowable cut, sales, and access roads. secause private operators 
went into maximum production to meet market demands and because Federal 
programs have not been up to par, our Federal agencies are not now able to 
make the contribution to the economy of my State that they are really potentially 
capable of making. 

I am tremendously interested in making certain that these programs are 
adequately financed because when put into operation they are capable of produc- 
ing revenues to the Treasury and to our counties. They will bring economic 
benefits to hundreds of communities in the West. I should like very much to 
confer with you personally on the overall problem of obtaining sufficient funds 
for the maximum operation of our Government timber program under wise forest 
conservation policies. In the meantime, your assistance in this respect will be 
appreciated by the people of Oregon, Washington, and California. 

With warm personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE Morse. 


PHOENIX, Ariz., November 12, 1955. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator From Oregon, 
United States Senate, Washington D.C. 


My Deak SENATOR: Your letter concerning west coast Federal forestry problems 
was forwarded to me in Arizona for my personal attention. 

I am very much interested in what you had to say concerning the wisdom of 
increasing appropriations for the timber sales program of the Departments of 
Interior and Agriculture, particularly with respect to the subject of timber access 
road requirements. I am convinced that Congress, by appropriating money, can 
produce net increases in revenues from the sale of Federal timber resources over 
and above the amounts appropriated. I feel that such appropriations would con- 
stitute true economy in Government. 

Prior to my departure from Washington, I first personally presented factual 
statements to both the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture 
urging that each of them submit increased estimates to the Bureau of the Budget 
for funds to expedite timber sales. I then contacted the Director of the Budget 
and pointed out that good business management requires that advantage be 
taken of an opportunity to increase the Federal revenues by promptly making 
more timber available for disposal. 

You can rest assured that when the Senate Appropriations Committee receives 
the budget document, I am going to give special attention to the figures relating 
to appropriations for the timber sales programs of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Forest Service. 

I also plan to work closely with you and your colleague and with Senators 
Magnuson and Jackson on the 1957 budget relative to timber problems, so as to 
keep pace with demands in respect to inventory, allowable cut, sales and access 
roads. The Senate Appropriations Committee will welcome any additional facts 
you may care to supply on this highly important subject. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CARL HAYDEN. 





_ Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, we are greatly in need of up-to-date 
inventories. I understand that if we had inventories that truly re- 
flect the volume of timber available for harvesting, allowable cuts 
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might be increased almost 50 percent in the Douglas fir area and per- 
haps 10 to 20 percent in the pine country. This is not a tremendously 
expensive program and it is one that badly needs to be put on a con- 
tinuous and up-to-date basis. Such realistic inventories would accu- 
rately reflect the land’s ability to grow timber, would be tremendously 
helpful in easing the log shortage, and would contribute to sustaining 
a sound and healthy lumber industry. The timber, when manu- 
factured, would sustain payrolls for one of our principal industries, 

I would consider it a tragedy if a mill, be it large or small, were 
forced out of business or compelled to curtail operations just because 
the Federal Government did not know that the sustained-yield cut 
was 50 percent of what it should be. 

I think that the story that Herman Pfeiffer, a small independent, and 
Harold Kelsey, of Long-Bell, told of low utilization of Federal timber 
needs attention. I am especially impressed because this was also driven 
home by the pictures Paulus McKee showed to this committee. 

This year the Society of American Foresters met in Portland, and 
their theme was Converting the Old-Growth Forest. The subject 
was timely and it gave foresters an opportunity to review some funda- 
mental principles. We are all interested in this problem and look to 
our foresters to guide these programs. 

In converting our forest we must not lose sight of the need to use 
them wisely. We are continually faced with new problems created by 
fires, insects, and windstorms and these catastrophes often call for 
temporary overcutting. We must constantly be on guard to protect 
the integrity of the sustained-yield principle in order that we will have 
a forest heritage to leave to future generations. 

The forest is a dynamic thing, as is all of nature. When we cut our 
timber we often have to help nature get a new crop growing. While 
nature can do the job ultimately, our modern civilization demands 
certainty that a new crop will come right along. 

Trees are a crop, a long-term one to be sure, and this is all the more 
reason that we have to get cutover land growing timber and growing it 
quickly. I know that you are now cognizant of the relation between 
having every acre productive and allowable cuts. We need to step 
up planting and seeding on Federal and private lands. I know that a 
large need exists on both types, but this committee is here to consider 
the Federal needs. It is not enough to convert the old-growth forest 
to products; we must convert it to a growing managed forest. 

I am happy to say that the Senate Appropriations Committee ex- 
pects to devote considerable energy to a study of these programs. In 
this connection the interest shown by everyone in these hearings is 
going to be most helpful. 

Federal foresters are paid much less than the current industry rate 
of pay and they and their families are often poorly housed. Now, it 
seems to me that these people are of vital importance, not only to the 
Federal Government, but also to the purchasers of Government timber. 
Their wages and working conditions should be such that they can 
work in a fair and impartial manner. 

I know of instances where Federal foresters, after gaining many 
years of experience and knowledge, have been hired by private in- 
dustry at salaries from $3,000 to $4,000 more than the Federal Govern- 
ment can now pay. The hiring of Federal foresters by industry 1s 
commendable. It indicates a recognition of their usefulness. How- 
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ever, the Federal Government must be able to compete for not only 
people to train, but for trained people, so that they continue to grow 
with their responsibilities. 

People from forest areas all over the State of Oregon have con- 
tacted me, constructively describing the problem they are experiencing 
in getting Government timber put up for sale. They point out that 
unless the agencies are staffed so that they can handle their business 
and make sales in a way that all segments of industry can get timber 
to meet market demands, both Government and industry will suffer. 

These agencies need money, but I do not think that we should give 
them money until it runs out their ears. We should make sure they 
can pay their people properly and house them decently, and we should 
keep a close watch to see that they get the most out of every dollar. 

Let me say in summary that if the Federal Government can get to 
its land; if it has good access roads for management; if it knows how 
much timber it has and how much it can sell; if it is able to put on the 
market an attractive, well-planned timber sale, and if it is able to 
keep its land growing timber it will be able to fulfill its responsibility. 

For the welfare of this region and the Nation we cannot afford to 
let any obstacle deter it from discharging these vital responsibilities. 
These Federal agencies need the cooperation of the Congress and the 
people of this region. I am delighted that so many people have ap- 

eared before these committees and that so many more plan to do so. 
con encouraged that the Congress will do its part. 

We are entering a new and challenging era for public forestry. I 
want to thank you for coming out here to help usher in this era and to 
express my appreciation for ae me to express my views. 

I am sure it gees without saying that if there is any courtesy that I 
or Mrs. Morse can extend to you while you are in the State we shall 
be delighted to be at your service. 

Representative CHuporr. Any questions, Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Copurn. No. 

Mr. Laniean. No, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott, do you have any questions? 

Senator Scorr. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. I know little about timber in Michigan. 
Our pine timber was cut years ago when it was of comparatively little 
value. Since that time we have been making automobiles so you can 
inspect your timber, and with the trucks sometimes haul it out. 

With respect to this bill to which you referred, and on which I com- 
pees you, section 2 does not grant anyone additional authority, 

oes 1t ¢ 

Senator Morsg. It is not intended to. 

Representative Horrman. And as to section 3 (a), the Secretary of 
Agriculture and Secretary of the Interior now have authority to do 
what that section provides ? 

Senator Morse. I am perfectly satisfied that there is ample author- 
ity both in the Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
Interior to give us an access roads program if we, in turn, will give 
them the money for the building of the program. 

Representative Horrman. And as I understand it now, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has certain acreage which it controls. The Indian 
Bureau has something, hasitnot? 
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Senator Morss. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. Then the Department of Agriculture algo 
has jurisdiction ? 

Senator Morse. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. And there is some difference in the way 
in which each estimates and sells the timber he has. 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. It is your idea, is it not, that the three 
should get together and have one set of rules as to estimating the quan- 
tity of timber and fixing the quota of sales? 

Senator Morse. I think that is just good business judgment. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. And that is one of the reasons why 
the Congress put through the unification bill for the armed services. — 

Senator Morse. What I really think these departments need is not 
only the money, but the urging on the part of the Congress at the time 
the money is appropriated that we want them to spend the money for 
access roads that is appropriated, because—this has been true of all ad- 
ministrations in recent years—we have not spent up to the limit that I 
think ought to be spent for access roads. 

Representative Horrman. Is it not true in your experience that the 
Congress has found it almost impossible to get the departments to 
adopt a sound overall business principle, as, for example, in the armed 
services—the Army and the Navy and then we created the Air Corps— 
to get them to purchase through one agency, a unification of their ef- 
forts? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Do you know of any way we can make 
them do it? 

Senator Morse. I do not want to get off in a discussion of the Armed 
Forces problem except that it is related to the problem that you raise 
in connection wiht the administration of forests, too. We passed the 
so-called Unification Act, but in my judgment the armed services are 
far from unified. I think the same old conflicts and jurisdictional 
strifes continue. We did get some legislation through when I was on 
the Armed Services Committee that sought to have a common inven- 
tory procedure, but the last investigation I made of that, although we 
have the law on the books, revealed they still have a long way to go in 
order to have a common inventory procedure. 

You can still find, for example, in the purchasing practices of the 
Military Establishment a great variety of purchases of a common good 
for a common purpose, but they will buy shoes maybe with 6 shoe 
holes instead of 4, and of course it means a great difference in the price 
of the shoe. It results in a great deal of waste. I pointed that par- 
ticular shoe problem out, I remember, the last months I served on the 
Armed Services Committee. There is no excuse for that variety of 
purchasing practices. 

The same goes, may I say most respectfully, in connection with the 
managing of our forests. 

Representative Horrman. Do you agree that it is possible and has 
been all along for the Chief Executive, that is, the President, no mat- 
ter who he is, to bump the heads of these agencies together and compel 
them without legislation to do the things they ought to do? 

Senator Morse. I always though that was one of the functions of an 
administrator. 
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Representative Horrman. I thought the President could do many of 
the things that he asked us to write legislation to force the depart- 


30 
ments to do. 
With regard to section 3 (b), that does not give anyone any author- 
7 , ity, does it? ; 
Senator Morse. It is not intended to. It does not. 
Representative HorrmMan. Those sections, section 2 and section 3 
- with their subdivisions—— 
“4 Senator Morse. It does make clear, Mr. Congressman, what the 
intention and direction of Congress is in respect to carrying out what 
I think our administrative authorities could also exercise if they 
- F caved to. ; 
. | Representative Horrman. I agree with you on that. I think that 
ot 1s right. Ss . . aad > 
io Section 5 (a) provides for an appropriation, or authorizes an ap- 
. propriation, of some $200 million in the next 4 years from the Federal 
|. Treasury. c 
I Senator Morsr. Yes. 
Representative Horrman. And section 5 (c) provides for an addi- 
. tional $20 million from the same source. The money which you advo 
bo cate should be expended, by subdivision (b) of 5, comes from the 
.d timber itself ? 


Senator Morse. Yes. May I stress this, Mr. Congressman: That 
f. 1 think it is easily demonstrable that the money you spend for access 
roads in order to get timber out, much of which would otherwise be 
wasted because it is overripe timber or insect-infested timber, or 
disease-affected timber, will many times over pay for the cost of these 


ce 
roads. 
d s What I am taliing about here is a good businessman’s approach to 
- this matter of building roads so we can save money and make money 
ho for the Government. é a 
i Representative Horrman. You are not advocating appropriation 
al of any Federal dollars anywhere in your bill except as it is Justified 
“" by the anticipated returns? — 2 
- Senator Morse. That is right and will pay back to the Treasury 
ss many times the cost of the road. What I do deplore, and what the 
n lumbermen keep telling me in this State as they tell me about our 
salvage operation needs, for example—just today salvage alone—is 
be that we have great salvage areas here in which we are not going to 


id have very many more years to salvage that timber, and if you cannot 
get into it you cannot save the timber that is now windblown or 


08 

a insect-affected and we ought to get out. 

> Representative Horrman. And there you have in mind the Smith 
vl River problem as one? 


of Senator Morse. Yes. I talked to lumbermen recently and I have 
been out in the woods and seen trees come down that really come down 
with a bomb effect. They come down and explode for the simple 


he , oon 
reason they are so overripe that there is no core left in them, and that 
is a terrific waste. 
as fn . 
t All I am urging is that we get the lumbermen and the Government 
t- : 
el working out here a cooperative program around an access roads pro- 


gram so we can get into the timber and get it out and make some 
money for the Government. 
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Representative Horrman. Let us see if we are in accord as to the 
purpose of the committee. 

First, would be— and I do not list them in the order of their impor- 
tance; just as they are on this sheet—access to the Government tim- 
ber, including access roads. That is one thing we should be look- 
ing into. And another one is bringing up inadequate and outdated 
inventories on the Federal timber. 

Senator Morse. That is right. May I say about that that I have 
talked to a good many of the Forestry people themselves down at 
the working level and they will tell me that there are some areas in 
this section of the country in which they are satisfied that their inven- 
tories are perhaps 50 percent short of what the allowable cut would 
be if we had an up-to-date inventory. Some of the inventories 
have not been brought up to date since the early thirties. 

Also may I stress this to the committee: If you look at lumber 
practices back in the early thirties and what is considered to be good 
merchantable timber now, you discover that we have some timber that 
in 1930 they would not even think of cutting and that now is being 
cut because it is a new type of timber that has proved to be a very 
economic timber to cut. 

And that is going to change the inventory and that sort of timber 
is not included in many of your present inventories, such as some of 
your lodgepole timber. 

Representative Horrman. Another one is the overhauling of the 
practices to learn whether or not there could be an increase in the 
allowable cut ? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. And still another one is revised timber 
sale practices, so that you can sell larger tracts and a longer time. 

Senator Morse. Revised timber sale practices, I think, will go along 
with the change in your access roads program, too. If you have the 
Government building in access roads you will be able to put up more 
timber in smaller blocks, which will be of importance to the small 
operator, and I think in the long run of help also to the big operator. 

It is very easy, you see, Mr. Congressman, when you take the posi- 
tion I do on some matters, for people to get the impression that I 
am against the big boy and only for the little fellow. What I am for 
is the people’s timber being harvested in the most economical fash- 
ion. I think both the big boys and little boys need to cooperate with 
their Government to that end. 

Representative Horrman. This statement was to provide sales of 
the size and length that meet the needs of both small and large opera- 
tors. 

Senator Morss. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Then there was another one, and you 
mentioned that: The increased salvage sale of diseased and burned 
timber. 

Then, finally, a reexamination of the effect of marketing area and 
other restrictions. 

You would say, would you not, that those I have mentioned there 
are the real objectives of this committee ? 

Senator Morse. They are the objectives of this committee. 

Representative Horrman. Those are set forth in the statement of 
Senator Murray, chairman of the Senate committee, as I understand it. 
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Senator Morse. Yes. I never duck the hot ones. I think one of 
hottest issues in Oregon in our timber problem is this matter of mar- 
ketable areas, and I would like to see this committee go into the 
narketing area matter and come forward with some recommenda- 
tions on it, because we have so-called national-forest timber not under 
marketing areas. We have O. and C. timber under marketing areas. 

[ find as you work on this problem, as others, that there are those 
who think you either have to have it white or black, and I think it is 
quite possible that you can work out a program here where in certain 
areas of the State you have a sustained-yield program built up over 
the past several years upon a marketing-area basis—that area can be 
retained—and in other parts of the State the marketing areas can 
be lifted, but I am not going to come to any final judgment on it until 
we get all the facts in. 

I think it is one of the problems that I hope this committee and its 
professional staff will consider when it comes to write its final report. 

Representative Horrman. If I understand you correctly, then, you 
take no definite position as to whether they should or should not retain 
marketing areas. You think that each case should stand on its own 
merits ¢ 

Senator Morse. I think, first, we ought to get a factual picture of 
the whole situation, and then I think we ought to decide whether or 
not you are going to retain them as they now are or lift them in their 
entirety. When you get into a salvage operation, if it is true that the 
facts show that there is such a quantity of timber that needs to be 
salvaged that it cannot be brought out in time to save without lifting 
the marketable area, I am for lifting the marketing area in that situ- 
ation. Why? Because that timber belongs to all the people of this 
country and we ought to save them the tax dollars that [ think would 
be lost if you do not get it out so it can go into the flow of our 
economy. 

Representative Horrman. You have no definite recommendation at 
this time on the overall broad question as to whether a marketing area 
should or should not continue ? 

Senator Morse. That is correct; but I will reach a decision on that 
after this committee submits its report. 

Representative Horrman. And that will depend on the local situa- 
tion in each area; will it not? 

Senator Morse. I think it should. 

Representative Horrman. I think you made a remarkably fine 
statement which demonstrates that the Government, because of what 
has happened and what is happening now, really is unable to do busi- 
ness the way private enterprise can. 

Senator Morse. I thank you very much for your comment. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Senator Neu- 
berger d 

Senator Neusercer. No questions. I think Senator Morse, Mr. 
Chairman, has made a very complete and very good statement which 
will be a large contribution to the material being gathered by the 
committee. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHax. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a few com- 
ments to keep the record straight, because my colleague, Senator 
Morse is usually very meticulous in seeing that the record is accurate. 
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It just so happens that in addition to being a member of the Senat 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, I have been assigned fo: 
several years to the Senate Committee on Appropri: itions and as a 
member of that group serve on the subcommittee handling the budget 
for the Department of Agriculture and also on the subcommittee han 
dling the budget for the Department of the Interior; so it has come 
within my purview during the past several years to observe the trends 
which embrace the long-range planning of the Bureau of Land Man 
agement in the Department of the Interior and the Forest Service in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

When you say that you are happy to have assurances from Chai 
man Hayden of the Senate Committee on Appropriations that the 
committee expects to devote considerable energy to a study of these 
programs, particularly access roads, I would like to have the record 
show—and I am sure the senior Senator from Oregon would agree 
with me—that during the 83d Congress and in the 1st year of the 
84th Congress the record will show that appropriations of between 
$20 million and $25 million—I do not have the precise figure—have 
been made for building access roads in addition to the regular appro- 

yriations for the Forest Service. That is largely the result of bug- 
infested timber in western Montana, in northern Tdaho and south, in 
south-central Idaho, and in Oregon. 

In Oregon I was aware that you had a serious problem resulting 
from blown-down timber. While there may be some justifiable con 
tention that these appropriations have been somewhat inadequate in 
the past, I think that a good start has been made during the past 3 
years and I must say in defense of Senator Cordon, who was chairman 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee in the 83d Congress handling the 
Interior bill, and Senator Young of North Dakota, who was chairman 
of the Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee, and likewise in be- 
half of Senator Hayden, chairman of the Subcommittee on Interior 
in the 1st session of the 84th, and Senator Russell, chairman of the 
subcommittee handling the Agriculture and Forest Service budget, 
that I am happy to observe that there has been practically unanimous 
sentiment displayed by all of the members representing both parties 
on the Appropriations Committee in full recognition of the economic 
value of providing adequate access roads to salvage the timber which 
is overripe and which was destroyed by bug infestation. 

While I am in accord with the Senator’s suggestions that probably 
there should be an expansion in this access road program in the North- 
western States particularly, I think that a good start has been made 
and that the record should be complete in that regard. 

Senator Morse. May I add to what Senator Dworshak has said that 
there is no question about the fact that the access roads issue has been 
before his committee many times. As he knows. I have been before 
the committee in regard to it many times and we did make some prog- 
ress this last year on an access road matter. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Three years 

Senator Morse. This problem relates to their personnel job. It is 
one thing to appropriate the money, but if the departments did not 
have the personnel where they can proceed to prosecute the program 
after you have the money appropriated, that holds it back: and what 
our investigation has shown is that they are not in a position where 
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they can spend the money as fast as it ought to be spent economically 
because of their personnel problem. 

That is why I made the comments that I made in my statement about 
also our need to not follow a penny wise and pound foolish policy 
inregard to personnel. You have to have the staff in order to econom- 
ically and wisely spend the money after it has been appropriated, 
«) | think you have two appropriations problems here. You have 
a problem in regard to personnel, so that you can speed up the pro- 
gram, and then you have a problem, I think, also for additional funds 
over and above what has already been appropriated. 

But I certainly want to make very clear to the people of the State 
of Oregon that we appreciate very much and we should appreciate 
very much the support that the Senator from Idaho has given to the 
access roads program, because he, too, comes from a timber State that 
is just as important, and bugs are no respecters of State lines. As 
you pointed out, you have great acres of infected and diseased timber 
in Idaho that you needed the access roads to get to. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any further questions ? 

Senator DworsHak. No. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I thank this committee very much 
for its courtesy. I have to leave to speak to the Salem Chamber of 
Commerce this noon and then get back to Portland this afternoon, 
and I will be in Portland tonight and if I can extend any courtesies 
to you I am at your service. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Thank you, Senator Morse. We are 
deeply appreciative of your coming here and of your comprehensive 
statement which will be of value to us in writing our report. 

Before calling the next witness, at this time I would lke to read 
into the record a letter that I received this morning from the Western 
Forest Industries Association. It is dated November 21 and reads 
as follows: 

Pursuant to the joint committee’s request made late Friday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 18, 1955, in Eugene, Oreg., Western Forest Industries Association is com- 
: piling a list of its membership, showing the estimated production of each. 

° We are trying to complete the compilation as quickly as possible for the pur- 
> pose of making it available to the joint committee. 
, The association does not have information regarding the number of employees 


of its members. The membership is being canvassed, however, and the Informa- 
tion as to number of employees will be furnished as soon as possible. 


y Very truly yours, 

- JosePH W. McCRACKEN, 

. Haecutive Vice President. 
The next witness is Governor Charles Sprague. Is he in the room? 

Senator Neupercer. Before Governor Sprague commences his testi- 

) mony I would just like to ask a question. 

Are the other associations whose representatives or members have 


testified previously before the committee supplying us with the same 
information which Mr. McCracken has promised ? 

Representative Cuuporr. One of the associations gave us a list of 
. their members and said they would give us the other information as 
: fast as they could get it together. I do not know of any others. 
| Senator Nrupercer. I think there are several others. — 
_ Representative Cuuporr. Any associations should give us the same 
information requested of the Western Forest Industries Association 
and the other associations, 
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I have directed the staff to request that from you and you wil] 
probably get a written communication from the staff in the very near 
future. 

Governor Sprague, would you identify yourself for the record and 
the stenographer and then proceed ¢ 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. SPRAGUE, CHAIRMAN, 0. AND C. 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE, AND FORMER GOVERNOR OF OREGON 


Mr. Spraaur. Yes. I have a certain number of copies. I am sorry 
I do not have more. 

I am Charles A. Sprague, editor and publisher of the Oregon States- 
man, Salem, Oreg. For the past 6 years I have served as chairman 
of the advisory board of the Bureau of Land Management with respect 
to the administration of O. and C. revested lands. However, I do 
not appear in that capacity but simply as an interested citizen with 
some familiarity with the problems of their management. 

You have already become aware of the difficulty of managing these 
lands because of the checkerboard pattern of their distribution. I want 
to point out the difficulties arising from the prevailing pattern of 
“intermingled management.” 

While administrative authority is vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior and by him delegated in large degree to the Bureau of Land 
Management, the Bureau is by no means a free agent. We have first 
the Association of O. and C. Counties which asserts almost a pro- 
prietary interest in these lands because its 18 member counties are 
entitled under the law to 75 percent of the revenues from the lands. 
Then we have the regional advisory board and a local advisory board 
for each district, each with varied representation. 

Then we have segments of the forest products industry which are 
often in conflict over O. and C. policies. These might be described 
as the “haves,” which are chiefly the corporations owning the private 
intermingled lands, and the “have nots,” who depend in greater or 
less degree on purchases of timber from the Federal] lands. Added 
to this is the conflict among communities over access to or reservations 
of public timber for their industries. An illustration is the contro- 
versy over opening the Smith River Basin timber to a wider market. 

Besides trying to reconcile these various groups and interests the 
Bureau staff have their superiors in Washington looking over their 
shoulders and occasional congressional committees looking down their 
throats. 

These are public lands, and the complicated pattern is part of what 
we call the democratic process. But when one realizes the multiple 
bodies or interests to be consulted or listened to or considered the 
wonder is that the Bureau has functioned as well as it has. Certainly 
the Bureau does not suffer from lack of policing. 

I have served in association with four administrators, and want to 
say that each one has labored conscientiously to serve the public in- 
terest. The staff, too, has carried a heavy load of work with full 
fidelity to their trust. 

Now I should like to give my views on the proper administration 
of the O. and C. lands. 

First, the lands are a national asset. The proprietorship of the 
United States was recently confirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
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United States. This means that the Secretary of the Interior has the 
authority and the responsibility for administering these lands under 
laws passed by Congress. The counties in which the lands lie have 
no managerial authority and should not try to assert it. Advisory 
committees should remain stric tly consultative. 

Second, the root of the trouble out here is chiefly the existence of 
excess cutting capacity in the forest products industry for the orderly 
marketing of our timber. You m: iy have thought that the days of 
Indian warfare in the West were over. Surely by this time you have 
found out they are not. ‘There is this difference, however. ‘The hos 
tiles are no longer behind the trees but in front of each tree armed 
with a powersaw instead of a rifle. And there are not enough trees 
to go round. 

Neither the BLM nor Congress can increase the stand of trees ripe 
for cutting. No amount of inventory stretchout will provide timber 
to keep all the existing mills oper: iting on a permanent basis. 

We are in a transition period between the great abundance of 
virgin timber and the future when timber is handled as acrop. | 

say frankly there is need to consider the stretchout of cutting lest we 
run into an interval of great lumber deficiency before the reforested 
areas are ready for cutting. From a defense st: indpoint this is of 
prime importance. U nder pressures of local distress we shou!d not 
be stampeded into speeding up the cut of Federal timber. In fact, 
the lack of access roads now may prove our salvation a decade or 
two hence. 

Third, I believe we should dispense with marketing area restric 
tions. Timber should flow to its best uses; peeler logs to plywood 
mills; pulp logs to pulp mills, certain species such as alder to furni- 
ture or spec ialty factories. These outlets are not available in all the 
marketing areas 

Moreover, the best stretchout, as far as the economy of the State 
is concerned, ties in the maximum degree of timber utilization. This 
will be served best by open market. The measure of public respon- 
sibility is not limited to the provision of local employment and rev- 
enues for local treasuries. It extends to concern for the wider public 
which is increasingly dependent on this area for its supply of forest 
products. 

Because they enjoy a shorter log haul nearby mills will always have 
a great advantage in bidding for public timber. 

Fourth, I should like to discourage the persistent badgering of the 

sureau, and at the same time to encourage greater decisiveness within 
the administrative arm. For example, over a year ago the Bureau 
initiated a revision of the access road regulations. A suggested revi- 
sion was carefully worked over by a committee from the advisory 
board which I named. This text was given further revision at the 
Portland office and in Washington. As revised, I believe the final 
draft was both equitable and practical. It has never been promulgated, 
however, simply because of iss ‘al contention. If policies must await 
agreement of rival interests, then I fear progress will be slow. 

May I take the liberty of adding this: That Members of Congress 
should realize that a critic with a private interest will always dress his 
complaint in the cloak of public interest. We need less agitation at 
local levels and more decisiveness at higher levels. 
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Fifth, concern for the present should not make us shortsighted. 
Prudence requires us to look to the future. One long-range objective 
might be the blocking of O. and C. lands to get rid of the checkerboard 
ownership. This would greatly simplify administration. Diligent 
effort should be made to complete replanting of cutover or burned- 
over areas, and support given for forest research. 

Since so large a proportion of Oregon’s area is best adapted for 
growing timber the State’s economy seems permanently bound to its 
forests. The Federal Government, as the principal proprietor of 
timberland in the State, has a great responsibility for conserving the 
present timber assets and for the management of forest lands to insure 
a continuous production of forest products. 

The people of Oregon appreciate the visit of your body to this State, 
and the interest you are taking in our forestry problems. I think I 
am correct when I say that the general public has full confidence in 
the integrity and competence of the officials who are administering 
Federal timber both under the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Forest Service. The contention which you hear is largely that which 
arises out of the sharp competition which prevails. 

And let me again urge you not to ignore the need for conserving 
prsent stands of old timber. We must not, by encouraging overrapid 
cutting, impoverish communities later on and deprive the Nation of 
vitally needed forest products. 

I thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cospurn. Governor Sprague, in speaking of marketing area re- 
strictions is it your recommendation that the Congress amend the 
1937 act to remove the Secretary’s discretion ? 

Mr. Spracur. I do not know the language of the act so it is a little 
difficult to answer that categorically. I merely say that I think the 
marketing area restrictions should be lifted. What action is necessary 
in that regard I would not say. If the Secretary has the power I 
think he should do it. 

Mr. Conurn. In a sense your answer is you don’t think the act needs 
to be amended ? 

Mr. Spracue. Not necessarily, no. 

Mr. Cosurn. One of the reasons for these marketing area restric- 
tions, as I understand it, is that the Congress at that time was con- 
cerned with what was known as community stabilization and my 
question is: Are conditions such now that that concern is no longer 
a factor of any importance ? 

Mr. Spracvr. Communities are vital and live and they need to be 
maintained. However, there is this difference: The great problem now 
is the fuller utilization of the logs. As the supply of timber diminishes 
you have to get more value out of the log. Necessarily that is going to 
call for a more fully integrated plant. That means in my judgment 
that a great deal of the timber should flow to plants that are fully 
integrated with a variety of products coming out, and in that way you 
will have fuller utilization. 

That will stretch out the employment. That will provide com- 
munity welfare. But I think there will always be enough small lots of 
timber available for a considerable volume of small mill operations, 
not to the extent of the capacity that is now installed. 

We have had illustrations of communities where the mills have had 
to shut down, I think at Silverton, where it once had two big mills, 
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ut they had to suspend because their timber supply ran out; but the 


d ilverton community has gone right ahead and is a flourishing com- : 

.. munity deve loping other resources, 

rd Mr. Copurn. My other question is simply this: Would you favor the 

m j law being amended to require before a marketing area is either defined 

d- ; ind imposed, or lifted that there be a public hearing? 

= i Mr. Spracue. I believe that if you were going to have a general lift- 

“a f ne of marketing areas it would be well to have that preceded by a 

of public hear’ ing. S ; ; 

wm Mr. Copnurn. Let us be specific. As I understand it, there is going 

. o be a public hear ing with relation to this Smith River and Vincent 
( Creek problem, the salvage problem down there, but my first question 

to went more to where it should be general policy to hold a public hear- 


y ng whenever a marketing area is lifted or imposed ? 

Mr. Spracur. No: I don’t think it should be necessary, although I 
have no particular objections to it, and if the parties prefer to have 
he one and have a public hearin ng this is a democratic country and the 
srocess should be democratic. I certainly have no objec ‘tion to it. I 


ch 
would object if it was an arbitrary action taken out of hands back in 


- Washington without due consideraiton of local interests, and to that 
sid extent a public hearing probably is preferable. 
of Mr. Conurn. I notice in your statement you say that “If policies 


must await agreement of rival interests, then I fear progress will be 
slow.” You do have so-called rival interests in this Smith River and 


1s? Vincent Creek problem and I understand there will be a public hearing, 
re- and I just wanted to get your comment on that; whether you think 
he that is necessary or not 4 

Mr. Spracuer. Apparently in view of the degree of contention over 
tle that it would be well to have a public hearing and then make a de- 
the cision. 
ry Mr. Copurn. Thank you. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 
r I Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniean. In the earlier part of your statement and then toward 
acs the end of it you bri ing up the d: wngers of overe utting mature timber 


I think if you have been following the hearings you must know th: it 
there have been a lot of people come in and say that there should be 


“ic- new inventories on Federal timber, that generally the present inven- 
on- tories are 20 percent to 50 percent low, maybe even more, and conse- 
my quently there is a big need for quick reinventories so that the sustained 
ger vield cut can be adjusted. And some people hs ive suggested that even 


in the meantime some raise in the sustained yield cut be made pending 
be further inventories. 


\OW From what you know in your position on the advisory board, would 
hes you agree that, first, the inventories are low, and second that if they 
x to are low cutting should be speeded up ? 
ent Mr. Spracur. First, I think that the inventories are low, for one 
ily reason, such as Senator Morse pointed out previously ; that the measure 
you Ps of value 15 years ago or 20 years ago was at a much higher level of 
size and quality than it is now. The area which is producing the bulk 
om- of the timber now I heard 20 years ago was unmarketable because it 
s of 3 was overripe then, and yet now it is being utilized. So I do think 
ons, - that you would obtain a much higher inventory on a reappraisal, 

. 76321—56— pt. 1——51 
had 


ills, 
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As to whether the cutting should be speeded up, I think it would 
depend in part on the character and the age of the particular stand of 
timber, but I want to emphasize the necessity of realizing that ¢] 
reservoir of old timber must carry this whole country through i in ve} 
large degree, as well as the local economy, until such time as the ne‘ 
forests become producing. 

Mr. Lanican. Wouldn’t a reinventory and a correct application of 
the sustained yield cutting principle, based upon what is known about 
timber growth in the area, provide that safeguard against overcutting 
of the mature timber ? 

Mr. Spracue. I doubt it very much. Asa matter of fact, it is pretty 
nebulous. You would have to consider the pool of public timber along 
with the pool of private timber, and you have no control over the rate 
of cutting of the private timber, and the impulse there is, because of 
taxes and so forth, and if the market justifies, to speed up the harvest 
of the private timber. When that is gone you have only the public 
timber left and if you are harvesting the public timber at the maxi- 
mum annual rate growth, then you are going to have a gap in quantity 
of overall product when the private timber supply becomes exhausted. 

I think you have to weigh the supplies of both private and public 
timber before you determine the rate of cut of Federal timber now. 
It may be that we should go slower on cutting Federal timber nov 
so that ten years from now we can increase the cut and in 15 years in 
crease it a little more, while the new forests on private lands and on 
cutover lands are coming into bearing. 

Mr. Lanicgan. You feel that the Federal timber is a reservoir to 
guard against overall overcutting in the area ? 

Mr. Spracur. I think we are forced into that position, both locall; 
and nationally. 

Mr. Lanican. There has been some discussion of the tree farm move- 
ment, and I think it is conceded everywhere that it is a very valuabl 
contribution by the companies which are carrying on a tree ‘farm pr 
gram. Do you think there is any chance of that being adequate to tak 
care of the problem on privately owned lands? 

Mr. Spraccr. Not in its present dimensions, and of course the grow- 
ing of timber takes a span of decades, depending on what use it is 
going to be put to. If you are wanting it for lumber, the maximum 
yield will be obtained in the favorably ‘sited districts on about an 80- 
year cycle. That is along stretch to wait for timber. Of course, if you 
are growing it for pulp you can harvest it on a much shorter cycle. 

Mr. Lantcan. Do you know this—and I don’t know whether there 
is any reason why you should, but maybe you do—where you have 
second-growth timber which reaches its maturity, say, in 80 years, is 
there roughly the same volume per acre as there is on the mature 
timber, the old growth that is now being available and being cut? 

Mr. Sprague. Under proper management there might be more. If 
there had been a certain amount of thinning, then you would have a 
greater yield per acre. 

Mr. Lanican. I just have one other question. I notice you point out 
that there are various people who are on different sides of problems 
here. Some probably have different views of the public interest and 
some have their own motivation, which is perfectly proper. I take it 

that you think that Congress shouldn’t wait until the local people 
agree before setting policies? 
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Mr. Spraaur. No; and I don’t think the Department of Interior 
should, either. : : 

“Mr. Lantcan. Where we have this problem of bug-killed timber, or 

wind-blown timber, or fire-killed timber, and you have the problem 
of marketing it, do you believe that there should be a public hearing 
prior to changing marketing area restrictions in that type of semi- 
emergency ¢ ; 

Mr. Spracur. Not in that case. If it is just a matter of salvage I 
don’t know that a public hearing would be necessary, if it is going to 
be limited just to salvage. 

Mr. Laniean. You think that problem is a management problem 
and the Government should meet it straight on ¢ 

Mr. Spracur. The Bureau has already modified its marketing area 
restrictions with reference to salvage timber. In the event there is no 
bid for a batch of timber which is offered it is then opened for general 
bidding for a period of 90 days. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott ? 

Senator Scorr. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsuax. Governor, I was interested in your statement, 
particularly in your cautioning the possible overcutting of federally 
owned timber. I am not assuming from that comment of yours that 
you are opposed in any way to accelerating the construction of access 
roads to salvage timber in areas where there have been blowdowns or 
bug infestations ¢ 

Mr. Spracur. Oh, no. I think we need to get these access roads in, 
not only for the harvesting of our timber, but for the management of 
our timber, and in my opinion progressively the Federal Government 
should build these roads to do away with the great conflict we have 
had over access, and therefore I think that we should continue our 
access road program. 

Senator DworsHak. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. Governor, you were asked about public 
hearings. Of course, you are familiar with the fact that executive 
departments and administrative agencies as well as congressional com- 
mittees hold public hearings ? 

Mr. Spracur. Surely. 

Representative HorrMan. I assume that if it was possible to get a 
competent, impartial committee or individual to go out and hold a 
public hearing and make his own investigation and come back and 
report to the Congress that would be just as well ? 

Mr. Spracun. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. If that was possible? 

Mr. Spracun. Yes; if that is possible. 

Representative Horrman. You also realize, do you not, that the 
local people often vigorously demand of their Senators and their 
Congressmen that they hold hearings; that is to say, if for example 
Mr. A. doesn’t get out of this area the timber he wants and he thinks 
someone else has an inside track or is being favored, then he wants a 
public hearing right away ? 
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Mr. Spracue. Yes; that is probably true. He writes to his Cop. 
gressman or to his Senator. That is his privilege under the systey 
of government we have. 

Represe ntative Horrman. Because he is paying the Senator and the 
Congressman. He has a right to a return of some service at least? 

Mr. Spracug. Yes. 


Representative Horrman. On the last page, page 5, I notice this 


> 
statement: 

The contention you hear is largely that which arises out of the sharp con. 
petition for timber which prevails. 

If those who heretofore have been in the service in the Departme: 
and who now for some reason have severed their connections go out 
and inquire of individuals as to whether they are satisfied or whethe: 
they would like more timber, for example, the volume of that criticisn 
will increase, will it not ? 

Mr. Spracue. I think the competition for timber is so keen that it 
requires no outside stimulus to start an agitation. 

Representative Horrman. I quite agree with you, but the protest 
will be intensified if, for example, you should ‘ask me “Now, isn’ 
there something I can do for you?” “Isn’t there something you want’ 
Don’t you think you should have more of this, that, or ‘the other?” 
Being human, naturally I want something more of each one of those 
things that have been suggested to me. 

Mr. Spracur. That is rather a hypothetical question. 

Representative Horrman. It is an hypothetical question; yes, 
But it is also a statement of what happens from day to day. 

Mr. Spracve. I don’t have any particular opinion. T suppose one 
who is identified with an organization might go out to consult with 
possible new members or with old members and show that he is earn- 
ing his living as far as that is concerned, and stir up trouble; but then 
I certainly am making no such imputations in my testimony. 

Representative Horrman. I know you are not. However, that situ- 
ation might exist. I thought of my own experience. For example, 
when last year they added $10 million to the social-security rolls I 
began right away to get letters from people who were not included 
ae who thought because a neighbor was, he or she should be. That 

yas my point. 

As you say, in this timber situation I assume that they do not need 
any encouragement to make protests, because if each individual does 
not get what he thinks he ought to have, he is out on his own right 


away. 

Then, over on page 4, the fourth paragraph, especially the first sen 
tence, and I want to have the stenographer include, Mr. C Hairman, at at 
this point in the record, a repetition of that fourth paragraph. 

(The paragraph referred to follows :) 


Fourth, I should like to discourage the persistent badgering of the Burea 
and at the same time to encourage greater decisiveness within the administrativé 
arm. For example, over a year ago the Bureau initiated a revision of the access- 
road regulations. A suggested revision was carefully worked over by a commit- 
tee from the advisory board which I named. This text was given further re 
vision at the Portland office and in Washington. As revised, I believe the final 
draft was both equitable and practical. It has never been promulgated, however 
simply because of local contention. If policies must await agreement of riva 
interests, then I fear progress will be slow. 
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May I take the liberty of adding this, that Members of Congress should real- 
that a critic with a private interest will always dress his complaint in the 

oak of public interest. We need less agitation at local levels and inore 

cisiveness at higher levels. 

Representative HorrMan. The sentence says: 

{ should like to discourage the persistent badgering of the Bureau * * * 


Do you think that that badgering, no matter where it comes from, 
; discouraging to the individual who is on the receiving end ? 

Mr. Spracue. I think it makes it rather more difficult for them to 
oncentrate on doing their job. 

Representative Horrman. And it takes time, while they otherwise 
might—— 

Mr. Spracue. It takes a lot of time and energy and makes a lot of 
nervous strain. 

Representative Curuporr. Would you yield just at that point for a 
question ¢ 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. I thought for the record, Governor, you 
might spell out or define what you mean by badgering, because that 
isa conclusion. 

Mr. Spracur. What I mean is whenever any decision is taken or is 
not taken, a readiness to criticize the Bureau, criticize the officials, 
which, of course, is within their province—this is a democratic coun- 
try and I certainly believe in freedom of speec . -all too often, I think, 
springs from this competitive interest, and as I said in another point 
in my paragraph, it is always tempting to the individual with a pri- 
vate interest to assert his complaint in the cloak of public interest. 

The thing goes back, fundamentally, to this: That we have too great 
installed capacity and not enough timber to go around, and somebody 
is bound to be hurt, but before they are hurt the temptation is to 
squawk. That is only natural, but it is not going to make trees grow 
where there are only stumps, and have them ready for cutting short 
of a considerable growing per 10d, 

Representative ‘Cruporr. Thank you, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. This badgering business might arise, 
me ee it not, not only in connection with the desire for timber—that is 
one—but also out of a desire for position? For example, if you held a 
job which I wanted I might be badgering the fellow who had the 
authority to remove you to give me the job; might I not ? 

Mr. Spracur. Yes; you might. 

Representative Horrman. Badgering is a common expression ; is it 
not? Ithasmany, many forms? 

Mr. Spracur. Oh, yes; it isa common word. 

Representative Horrman. For example, the Chair might say that I 
was badgering him and I might say that he was badgering me, and 
that distracts from the ability of the committee to keep its mind and 
its attention on its business; is that right ? 

Mr. Spracur. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. There was another thing that I was ask- 
ing at the time I yielded to our distinguished chairman and that was 
whether or not the time and effort which the Bureau officials and em- 
ployees might better be using in performing their duties are often 
, iken in answer ing their critics? 
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Mr. Spracur. Of course, they have to pay attention when these 
criticisms come in, and men come into the office. 

Representative Horrman. I am not finding fault with that. 

Mr. Sprague. Many times they have legitimate complaints, that is 
very true, and under our democratic system it is fine. I certainly don’t 
want to shut them out, but it so easy inasmuch as it is public timber, 
to raise a big holler about how it is bei ‘ing managed. You say it should 
be managed this way, or it should be managed the other way. Well, 
we have professional foresters in our offices, both in the Forest Service 
and in the Bureau of Land Management, and to the best of my observa- 
tions, under different administrations, as I have observed, these forest- 
ers are very conscientious and quite capable. I think we should trust 
a little more to their discretion and to their managerial skills and 
talents. 

Representative Horrman. Governor, in connection with the meaning 
of this word “badgering,” at Klamath Falls, where the question was 
asked as to what should be done with the timber which was owned by 
the Indians or what restrictions Congress should write, I learned there 
that we had a management specialist organization, I think it was, three 
men. I assumed they were reputable citizens and yet on that occasion 
a gentleman—I think his name was Crawford—who had been dis- 
charged from the public service and who could not now, because of 
his previous conduct, again become a Federal employee and another 
gentleman who was an ex-convict, came in and testified at length 
without cause about the shortcomings and the misconduct of the three 
management specialists. 

Could that possibly come under the definition of badgering? 

Mr. Spracur. The word “badgering” is very wide in its application, 
and I certainly would not undertake to define it and set any limit. 

Representative Horrman. Any more than you would advocate a 
fixed, hard, and fast policy on marketing regulations? 

Mr. Spracur. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. I have sent for Webster’s dictionary. We 
are going to actually find out what the word “badger” means as de- 
fined by Noah Webster. 

Representative Horrman. Living in Philadelphia you may not have 
understood it. I understand it all right. 

Representative Cuuporr. We are the City of Brotherly Love which 
does not function in that category of badgering. 

Representative Horrman. I have finished. Thank you ever s0 
much. 

Representative Cnuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor Sprague, I want to commend you for a very fine statement 
you made and which generally confirms the esteem in which you are 
held in our State. Iam particularly glad that you defended the integ- 
rity and the professional competence of the officials of our various Fed- 
eral forestry bureaus. I certainly agree with your conclusions that 
they are doing a good job under difficult situations and often at rela- 
tively low rates of pay. 

I want to ask you one question, inasmuch as this has been raised. 
When you made your statement defending these officials, was there any 
thought in your mind that there was a comparison between profes- 
sional career men in our forest bureaus, such as the Forest Service and 
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Bureau of Land Management, and the three political appointees to 
indle liquidation of the Klamath Indian holdings ? 

Mr. Spracue. I confined my remarks primarily to the O. and C. ad- 
\inistration, Bureau of Land Management, and in one reference I did 
nelude the Forest Service. I am not discussing other people. I do 
‘now the names of those who are identified with the Klamath Indian 
‘ase and I rome them to be men of high standing and broad business 


experience, but I was not venturing out of the field which I set for my- 


self in my initial paragraph. 

Senator Neunercer. Governor, a further point that is one that has 
troubled me more than anything else in studying this timber situation, 
ind I think is at the heart of much of the study that this committee has 
been called upon to make, and I am very glad you brought it out, is that 
f have been troubled as a person in political life, as you were when you 

re Governor, that some of us—and that would include someone like a 
Secretary of the Interior or Secretary of Agriculture, who were sub- 
ject. to political appointment by the President of the United States— 
might be under such pressure from our constituents that we would tend 
to favor policies, for example, additional cuttings on Federal lands, 
that were not best. 

By way of background of that statement is this: I am mindful 
of the fact that we perhaps would not be here holding this hear- 
ing, because there might be no Federal timberlands in Oregon if 
the wishes of the people of Oregon of half a century ago had pre- 
vailed; as I am aware of the fact—as I know you are—that when 
the national forests, for example, were set aside just about 50 years 
ago the main opposition came from this State, and a few other West- 
ern States in which they were located, from many people who said 
even then, as Mr. Pinchot has pointed out in his book, that the forests 
were overripe and it was unwise to set them aside. That is a long 
preface to this question that I would like to have you develop, because, 
as I say, it has troubled me, and I become afraid that all of us who 
are subject to mandate by the people—and that includes Cabinet 
members as well as Senators and Congressmen—might tend to favor 
policies of overcutting because our constituents wanted it. 

Do you think that ‘there is a danger that some of us—and I may 
be guilty of this as well as others: probably am—are overempha- 
sizing how much the allowable cut can be increased on Federal lands 
ornot? Whatis your opinion on that? 

Mr. Spracue. I think so, and that is the reason I made this state- 
ment. I read the reports of the hearings, and I know the background 
which brought them on. Primarily it is a desire to get more logs for 
the mills. That is an understandable desire on the part of the mill 
operators, but having known that and having read the newspaper 

reports of the testimony that has been brought in here with all of 
the emphasis that has been put on increasing the inventory so you 

‘an cut more timber, I thought it was necessary to raise again the ban- 

r of conservation and point out to you that these lands are nation- 

ly owned lands and that they must supply timber to a very large 
paladin of the United States over a long term of years, if they 
ire allowed to stand that long. 

[ am not in the lumber business. I am just a newspaper editor, 
but I felt that the point should be emphasized to this committee of 
Congress that there is another side that has not been previously 
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presented to you so far as I know, and that is the importance of co 
serving our timber stands. I mentioned the one point of national 
defense, and I am not one to use that as sort of a cloak, but we recal] 
in two wars how it was necessary to just go into our forests and cut 
them down fast because of military necessity, and that is another thing 
that should make us go rather slow in expediting cutting. 

Senator Nrupercer. I thank you very much. The reason I have 
raised this is that, if I am not mistaken, I am the only member from 
the Northwest on the two subcommittees studying this, and I have 
felt increasingly the pressure that comes on someone in public life 
concerning this situation. For example, when I took a position in 
opposition to reducing the size of the Three Sisters wilderness area, 
I believe in the Willamette National Forest, I received very bitter 
criticism from a good many people in the lumber industry who aa 
that those boundaries should be contracted so that area should | 
logged. 

That kind of pressure applied to me, and it has applied to other 
people in public life—I am sure it applied to Secretary McKay, to the 
Chief of the Forest Service, to the head of the BLM and so on—and 
that was the reason I made this statement and asked you this question: 
and that was the reason I was glad that you stressed came in your 
statement, because you were Governor of our State and are aware of 
the pressures that can come on people in public life. 

I do get afraid that sometimes, when we stress the need for additional 
cutting on our Federal lands, we are overlooking the watershed values, 
the recreational values, the wildlife values, and in addition the fact 
that these lands are going to have to supply timber for a long time to 
come in the State of Oregon and in the Northwest, generally. I 
want to thank you very much for the statement you have made. 

Representative Horrman. Just one more thing. You spoke about 
the waste of timber, that is, we now have found in late years that much 
of the timber that was thrown away before can now be utilized, either 
for plywood or something else. 

Mr. Spracue. Yes, but the utilization is broader than that. They 
utilize now more of the waste that formerly went into the burner. The 
sawdust now is utilized in the form of cardboard or some of the serap 
material will go into other forms of product, like pulp. 

Representative Horrman. Is that what I have been seeing going 
from town to town? I noticed the smoke and flames from burners. 

Mr. Spracur. Yes. Those are burners which are consuming the 
edgings, maybe the bark, and sawdust, and things like that, what nor 
mally was waste, but in your well-integrated mill now that waste is 
conserved. If it isn’t used there, if there is nearby a mill that can use 
it for cardboard or something like that, that is where that waste 
material goes. 

Representative Horrman. Then you think it is one of the duties of 
the committee to recommend, that the Congress or the Department 
adopt, some sort of regulation so that that waste will not continue? 

Mr. Spracur. No. There is no need to do that. In the first place 
you couldn’t do it, I don’t believe. That would be too much inter- 
ference with private industry. The market itself has taken care of 
that. The price of the log has taken care of that. It is forcing this 
maximum utilization and they just can’t afford to waste it. They 

‘an’t go out and pay $50 or $60 a thousand stumpage and pay the cost 
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f logging and hauling and milling, and then throw a considerable 
ortion of the log away. 

cal] Representative HorrMan. Then these localities where I saw these 
cut > burnings just had not caught up? 

hg Mr. Spracur. They hadn’t caught up. Of course, there is an eco- 

| omic factor there. They may not have enough supply of the waste 

ave to justify a large mill inst: allation or they may be too far from such a 
‘on S ill that they cannot ship it, but on our r: ailroads you will see these big 
ave ars. old boxcars, with the top off that are loaded with sawdust or waste 
life ' material going to some of these special mills. That is one reason why 
LH > T think that marketing area restrictions are outdated, because the 
rea, | ywaterial must go to where it can get the maximum utilization. Of 
tel ; ourse, the marketing area doesn’t restrict the movement of waste 
felt naterial. It calls only for control as to primary manufacture. 
be f Representative Horrman. Thank you, Governor. 

3 Representative CHuporr. Governor, in view of what I have heard 
her | since I have been out here, do you not think that what we need pri- 
the ' marily and before we do anything is to get a good inventory of 
ind Federal timber and find out exé ictly how muc ch we have? 
on: Mr. Spracur. That is just common business prudence. You ought 
our ' toknow that, certainly. 
of Representative Cuuporr. Do you not think that is the initial thing 

that is necessary before you determine the next step? If you do not 
nal | know what you have you do not know what you can do with it. 
les, Mr. Spracur. Precisely. You should know that. 
act | Representative Cuuporr. Do you also feel, Governor, that there 
to | should be a regulation that the Federal forest cut should be balanced 
I against the private cut ? 

Mr. Spracun. No, I don’t go too much on regulations. I think 
out those are matters of policy and those responsible for carrying out or 
ich defining policy are the ones who should, after this inventory is avail- 
her able and a study of the pool of private timber, too, determine what 

the rate of cut ought to be. 
1e Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Governor. Are there any 
‘he further questions by anyone? 
‘ap That is all, Governor ; ‘thank you. 

Mr. Frank Sever? Mr. Sever, would you please identify yourself 
ing for the stenographer and the committee and then proceed ? 










































the STATEMENT OF FRANK S. SEVER, ATTORNEY AT LAW, REPRE- 
or SENTING ASSOCIATION OF 0. AND C. LAND GRANT COUNTIES AND 
ASSOCIATION OF OREGON COUNTIES 


ste Mr. Sever. My name is Frank S. Sever. I am an attorney of Port- 

land and counsel for the Association of Oregon and California Land 
of (rrant Counties. I have also been asked to appear today to make a 
nt brief statement in behalf of the Association of Oregon Counties. 

_ The Association of Oregon and California Land Grant Counties 
ce is composed of the county courts of 17 of the 18 Oregon Counties 
pr’ which share in the receipts from the proceeds of the O. ‘and C. lands 
of and in which counties those lands are situated. 

The Association of Oregon Counties is composed of the county 
courts of all of the 36 counties of the State of Oregon and what we 
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have to say in behalf of those counties will relate to the Nat 
Forest Administration. 

In Oregon the county courts are the managers of county busi: 
They are, you might say, the board of directors of the counties and 
they are in the western part of the State of Oregon, where at least 
two-thirds of the entire economy of the entire economy of the State 
is based on forestry. It is easy to see why the county courts, independ. 
ent of the funds which the counties receive from the distribution of 
O. and C. land revenues and county revenues, have a very vital interest 
in the administration of the Federal timberland. The entire base of 
the county, independent of their receipts from the forest tax base, 
depends largely on the forest industry or industries and business 
related or based upon the forest industry. 

Congress has repeatedly by legislation recognized the interest of 
these 18 O. and C. counties in the revested O. and C. lands, since the 
original grants in 1868. Even the Chamberlain-Ferris Act which fo: 
feited the grants, recognized the interest of the counties and devoted 
portion of the proceeds to county revenues because the lands had for- 
merly been on the tax rolls and the forfeiture had almost bankrupted 
those 18 counties for lack of tax revenue. There is another reason 
why we have a very vital interest other than the purely financial in 
terest, and that is the peculiar situation of these lands. 

The O. and C. tos was the present Southern Pacific line be- 
tween Portland and Ashland. The primary grant was odd-numbered 
sections lying 20 miles on either side of the center line of that rail- 
road and an indemnity strip 10 miles wide on either side of the place 
grant in which the aad could select lands which were not avail- 
able to it in the primary strip. 

Of course, the grant was made 20 years after the agricultural land 
and the river valleys had been settled, so much of the agricultural! 
lands, the odd-numbered sections, were not available. Therefore, the 
result of that grant was a strip of land all lying within 30 miles of 
that railroad and largely in a checkerboard pattern intermingled with 
private land or, after the creation of the national forests, on the outer 
edge with national forest land. Those lands, particularly those in- 
termingled with private lands, require the same service from local gov- 
ernment that private lands do. They require the same roads. Thi 
forest industry requires the same schools. They require practically 
every service that private lands do require, and particularly they re- 
quire roads. 

We have kept a very close contact with the O. and C. administra- 
tion since it was first created and we have found the Bureau of Land 
Management since its creation and the Department of the Interior 
very cooperative in the administration of these lands. We as coun- 
ties have been consulted from time to time by the administration as 
to policies to be put in effect. 

For the last 10 years and more I have been a member of the O. and 
C. advisory committee along with Governor Sprague and during that 
time our close contact with the O. and C. lands have convinced us of 
these things. 

I have filed a brief statement which I do not intend to read other 
than the mere declarations which the courts have made as to what 
we think is necessary to be done to improve administration on those 
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lands. With the administration by the administrative officials we are 
venerally satisfied, but what we think needs to be done is what has 
been reported here by previous witnesses and apparently also stated 


oo in your previous hearings. They are a sound inventory, and ade- 

tate quate funds and personnel to make that inventory. } 

may You cannot administer over 2 million acres of land in sustained- 
ve vield forestry without knowing what you are administering. That 

o inventory, I think, will have to be a perpetual inventory—we think it 
OF will—for these reasons: Utilization has made tremendous strides, as 

sn | has been stated here, in the last 10 or 15 years and utilization is not 

ness stabilized at all. 


Today we are using species that were not used at all 10 or 15 years 
ago. Today there are markets for those species in industrial use. 
, We are using so much more of the logs. We are using salvage mate- 
rial that a few years ago would be left in the woods. Every major 
forest industry has a research department which is constantly engaged 
in the study of what may be done with forest products, as is also the 


moti Federal Government through the Madison Laboratory, the State of 
— Oregon through its research laboratory, and other public funds. 


Utilization is going to change and make more uses for wood and 
wood products in the next few years, so that you can’t take an inven- 
tory in 1943 and then adjust it with a lead pencil or guess changes in 
what has taken place since, an allowable growth, and use it as a basis 


me for an annual sustained-yield cut in 1955. 

- A complete inventory once taken is going to have to be continually 

lac adjusted and it is not just a quick job of getting a new inventory in 

ae our present life; it is going to be a continuous inventory if we are 

going to get the most out of these forests. 

_— The next thing after you have gotten an inventory and you know 

ura your age stands, what you are overripe, what your salvage is, is to get 
the it out. To require that we have to have access roads. The counties 

S ol have always urged access roads. 

vith Out of $10,796,000 appropriated for access roads on O, and C. lands, 

mer $9,496,000 has come out of the counties’ share of the receipts. That 
l- was with our consent and at our urging so the counties do and have 

OV demonstrated their interest in the development of these lands. 

Phe We urge now that the full 25 percent of the receipts from the O. and 

ally C. lands be appropriated for the construction of access roads to those 
re- lands. At our annual meeting recently, in September, all the county 

courts concurred in that request. We also urge adequate appropria- 

tra- tions for inventory and for processing of sales. 

and You have to have three things. You have to have inventory; you 

rior have to have roads to get it out, and you have to have the trained 

un personnel to cruise and sell that timber. It takes adequate appropria- 
L as tions for sales personnel. Our feeling is that if those three things 


are accomplished we will have attained a sound administration for 
and fF the O. and C. lands. 


hat Now we come to the national forest lands, and I had not expected 
3 of ' to represent the Association of Oregon Counties, but Mr. Forrest 

Cooper, their counsel, was compelled to attend a meeting in Nevada 
her | today so late Saturday they furnished me with a copy of a resolu- 
hat |  tion—I did meet with their forest committee early in the week and 


Lose know their general views—which I would like to offer for the record. 
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This is a resolution introduced by their forestry and grazing coi- 
mittee and paseed by the association at its annual meeting last Frid: LY, 
all 18 counties being present, here in Portland: 


Whereas the sale of national-forest timber in region No. 6, which embraces 
Oregon and Washington runs about 500 million feet less than the allowable 
annual cut as shown on existing inventories; and 

Whereas the national-forest counties of Oregon lost $1,650,000 last year and 
the Federal Government lost $4,953,000 as a result of this “slow bell” cutting 
policy caused by insufficient appropriations by Congress, and 

Whereas the inability of the Forest Service to annually sell the allowable cut 
stems from this lack of appropriated funds and the annual cash loss to our 
national-forest counties is equal to about 18 percent of what they are now re- 
ceiving; and 

Whereas the lumber industry of the State of Oregon needs this timber to main- 
tain its present operations : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association join with other interested persons and associa- 
tions in requesting the Congress to provide sufficient funds for administration of 
national-forest timber sales, including housing for sales personnel. And be it 
also resolved that a copy of this resolution be presented to the congressional 
investigating committee by Frank S. Sever. 


RESOLUTION No. 2 


Whereas it is the intention of the Oregon counties and of the inhabitants 
thereof that sufficient funds be made available to reseed the old forest burns 
and to revegetate the grasslands lying within the boundaries of the national 
forest of our State in order to raise our 14 million acres of national-forest lands 
to their maximum production: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we support the appropriation by Congress of sufficient funds, 
pursuant to the existing authorization statutes, including the Anderson-Mans- 
field Act, to promptly reforest and revegetate the national forest lands of our 
State and that we also support the continued appropriation of range conserva- 
tion funds annually made available to the Federal Treasury through contribu- 
tions of the western range livesock industry pursuant to section 12 of the 
Granger-Thye Act and that ample funds be provided for continued range-man- 
agement research ; and be it also 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be presented to the congressional 
investigating committee by Attorney Frank S. Sever. 

What I have to say now I think reflects the views of the counties 
equally on the BLM lands and the national forest land. Both agen- 
cies have very recently announced through press releases the matter of 
increase of the allowable cut. 

The Secretary of the Interior through a press release dated Octo- 
ber 14 did make an actual increase in “the total allowable cut in the 
QO. and C. lands of about 10 percent, immediately effective. Also he 
announced a speedup in the reinventory policy by which the inven- 
tories are expected to be completed in 3 instead of 6 years. 

Mr. McArdle, the head of the Forest Service, in a subsequent state- 
ment to the press, made some 10 days ago, stated he made an increase 
in the allowable cut in one area here in Or egon, the Sandy-Clackamas 
area I believe, and stated that the number of areas in which studies for 
increase of the annual cut are being made was greatly increased, so 
they are making some progress. 

We feel as a whole that the Forest Service has not been as realistic 
in its approach to sustained yield policies and reinventory as the 
Bureau of Land Management. We found the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement alive to the situation, the necessity of keeping the pace with 
new utilization and utilization of types heretofore unused. However, 
we find now a fine spirit of cooperation with local government in both 


those fields. 
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We do urge that Congress give them the funds with which to ac- 
yy smplish those nee essary objectives. 

I have discussed it with the counties and the O. “_ C. counties 
took formal action on the question of marketing areas. I do not think 

Association of Oregon Counties, as a whole, has taken any on 
marketing areas. The Association of Oregon and California Land 
Grant Colleges, at its meeting on September 8, came to the conclusion 
that the market ing area idea should not be abandoned, but that the time 
had come for a restudy of the m: irketing area boundaries, which were 
first set up in 1947 and have gone on since 1947 without any change, 
should be restated but that no boundary changes should be put into ef- 
fect until after there had been a public hearing in each of the areas 
to be affected by the change. That is their declaration. 

One of the things that. motivated that decision and thinking was 
something that Governor Sprague spoke about, the possibility of 
overcut. There was strong feeling that if all marketing area restric- 
tions were removed there w would be tremendous pressure “for cutting in 
any accessible areas where truck costs were rather low, that is, hauling 
for a mile was cheaper than when you go into the accessible area, and 
you would have a tremendous c utting pressure as of the moment those 
restrictions were removed. 

Our own view on overcutting is that you must balance between two 
points. One is you havea pr oblem of a vast stand of overripe and over- 
mature both in O. and C. lands and national-forest land. Another 
crop of trees will not grow until that is out, and it may be—and 
foresters have predicted—a period of low yield because we have started 
on this sustained- yield forestry late. It has only been a few years. 
We have a vast virgin forest on the land. It is going to t: ake several 
cycles of forestry growth to get all those areas in step, so our views are 
that when we get this inventory it is very probable that for a number 
of years at least, using this vast volume of over mature and ov erripe 
with good sound forestry principles, if we can get to it, if we have 
access, if we have the personnel to cruise, appraise it, and sell it, we 
can cut up to a reasonable allowable cut and not violate any sound 
forestry principles. 

In other words, we leave that to the foresters and I think most of the 
agencies involved, who have no personal interest, will abide by the 
decision of your forestry staff and personnel. 

That is all I have to offer. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn? 

Mr. Copnurn. Mr. Sever, do both your or ganizations favor construc- 
tion of these main-line access roads by the F ederal Government ? 

Mr. Sever. We favor construction of main-line access roads in any 
area where the Federal ownership is sufficient to economically justify 
the construction of the road. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would that cover your 18 western Oregon counties ? 

Mr. Sever. No; because in many of these northern counties you do 
not have sufficient concentration of O. and C. timber in any area to 
justify the construction of a Federal road. That is served almost en- 
tirely by county roads, as it is. 

Mr. Cosurn. What about the majority of the 18 counties? Wouldn't 
it cover the majority of them ? 
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Mr. Sever. No; I would say not. I would say that it would cover 
the southern rg Yes, it would. It would cover the majority, just 
bare majority. 

Mr. Copurn. Fifty-one percent; would you say ? 

Mr. Sever. Just about that. 

Mr. Cozurn. As to the rest of the construction, as I take your answe: 
to mean, they should be constructed by private timber operators; js 
that correct ? 

Mr. Sever. Most of them, yes, because—and you will have to jus stify 
it out of the timber—most of those : are not too much of a road problem. 
They lie close enough to public roads. In many of them all you have 
to do is build a spur road off of a public road, which leads me to one 
other thing. 

We feel that the appropriative language on that 25 percent should 
be broadened enough to permit the Bureau to coperate with counties 
in road construction. It has put a tremendous burden on some of these 
counties. Where you have a road built for ordinary farm use to serve 
maybe a dozen families, the Bureau of Land Management or the Forest 
Service dumps a timber access road right at the ‘end of that country 
road. The alinement isn’t such as to be safe. It has no base. The 
county has to rebuild the road, because it is a public road, at tremendous 
cost. It assumes a tremendous burden of maintenance entirely to take 
out that timber where the road was adequate for private use. That, 
however, applies only on these outer edges. 

Inside of that are these intermingled | sections, which are served di- 
rectly by public county roads, and all the operator builds off of them 
is a spur to reach his own timber; maybe has to get an easement to 
go through some private property. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is right on my next question. Do you favor the 
Federal Government’s obt: aining access to its own lands through pur- 
chaser condemnation of existing private roads? 

Mr. Sever. When necessary. 

Mr. Copurn. When do you think it becomes necessary ? 

Mr. Sever. When you cannot make a reasonable agreement. 

Mr. Conurn. How long do you wait? 

Mr. Sever. Until you are satisfied that you can’t make a reasonable 
agreement. The Administrator should be able to satisfy himself of 
that pretty quickly. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you think 3 or 4 years of waiting is a reasonable 
time? 

Mr. Sever. Ido not. We passed a resolution on that at our Septem- 
ber & meeting in one case. 

Mr. Cosurn. Speaking of inventory just for a minute, don’t you 
think it would be a wise idea for these inventory and allowable cut 
figures to be based on a totality of all these forest lands, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Land Management timber, and Forest 
Service timber ? 

Mr. Sever. It depends on how big a geographical area you are 
going to take in. If you are going to take in the whole State of Oregon, 
I would say no, because you get into different types and different con- 
ditions, diiferent types of forestry, and different types of sustained- 
yield cutting. 

Mr. Cosurn. Could you do it by species? 


a 
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\fr. Sever. I don’t see how you can do that in southern Oregon 
iuse you have intermingled species, and on the coast you have in- 
ningled species. You have Douglas fir; you have hemlock; you 


e spruce, 
‘Coste. Could you do it by an interchange of data ameng 
three agencies / 

Mr. Sever. I think that would be the sensible start, to see what 

ild be accomplished by an interchange of data between the Forest 
- vice and the BLM. 

When Public Law 426 of the last Congress is made effective by 

exchange, which must be completed by next June, the probl»>ms 
n the outlying edges of the O. and C. area as between the Forest 
service and the BLM will be greatly simplified. You will have more 
©. and C. timber in single blocks and you will have all of your Forest 
Service pre actically in a single block, so that they won’t be in each 
er’s hair as to a forest poli cy in a particular cutting circle, and 

t is one thing that has delayed cutting. 

| have recently made a study for the port of Newport in the matter 
of forest yields tributary to the port of Newport and we have em- 
loyed some of the best foresters in the countr y to justify the benefits 
that project, and in that study I found the opinion of the foresters 
as that for the next half century the world supply of structural lum- 
ber is going to come west of the Cascade Mountains and north of a line 
drawn east and west through the city of Redding and south of the 
ine drawn east and west through the city of Salem. That is your 
only big untapped reservoir of timber. 

Mr. Cosurn. You think eventually it would be a good idea to have 
this interchange of data? 

Mr, Sever. I think it would be good to have an interchange of 
data. Logging usually comes out of a drainage area, and J don’t 
see any reason why the sustained yield in that drainage area shouldn't 
take into consideration the amount of private timber available, the 
mount of Forest Service timber available, and BLM timber avail 
ble. When you get larger than that, I think you are taking too big 

imp at this stage. Let us see how it works first. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, would you hold any further 
questions? We are going to have to adjourn, Mr. Sever, but we want 
you back at quarter of 2 so we can continue the questioning. Thank 
vou, 

Senator NeuperGer. I wonder if I could just submit for the record 

very brief statement from my doctor as to why I was not present 
at the first 3 days of the hearings, so there is no doubt as to the reason 
for my absence ! 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, it will so be admitted. 

Letter referred to follows:) 


pi 


PORTLAND, OreEG., November 21, 1955. 
Hon, Eart CHUDOFF, 
United States Representative, 
Portland, Oreg. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Cuuporr: So that the reason for my absence from the 
first three days of the Federal timber sales hearings will be understood, I am 
submitting a letter from my personal physician, Dr. Morton J. Goodman, dated 
November 16, 1955. I was under Dr. Goodman’s care for an attack of influenza, 
from Sunday, November 13, until Wednesday, November 16, when he gave me 

ssion to join the committee in Roseburg, Oreg. 
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I would appreciate it if you could include Dr. Goodman’s brief report in the 
record of the hearings, in order that the reason for my nonattendance at the firs; 
3 days of the hearings will be fully understood. 

With thanks for this consideration, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
RIcHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senato 


PORTLAND, OrnEG., Vovember 16, 1955 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Senator Richard L. Neuberger has been under my care since Sunday, Novem 
ber 13. He developed chills and fever on that day due to a mild attack of 
influenza. He was quite uncomfortable on the following day and remained j: 
bed. On Tuesday, his temperature was normal and he felt considerably better 
I have given him permission to leave his home late Wednesday, November 16, to 
travel south to Roseburg. 

Morton J. GOODMAN, M. D. 
Representative Cuuvorr. The subcommittees stand adjourned unt 9 
1: 45. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the hearing was recessed to reconvene at 
1:45 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., upon the expiration of the 
recess. 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Sever, will you come up again. Are you ready, Mr. Sever? 

Mr. Sever. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Before we adjourned, Mr. Coburn was 
questioning Mr. Sever. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK S. SEVER, ATTORNEY AT LAW, REPRE- 
SENTING ASSOCIATION OF 0. AND C. LAND GRANT COUNTIES, 
AND ASSOCIATION OF OREGON COUNTIES—Resumed 


Mr. Copurn. I just have one more question, Mr. Sever. 

Have your associations, either of them, taken a position on market- 
ing area restrictions ? 

Mr. Sever. As I told you, the O. and C. has. 

The Association of Oregon Counties, to my knowledge, has not. The 
Association of Oregon Counties, which is all 36 counties, has their own 
counsel, and I am here merely as a messenger boy today to deliver this 
resolution which expresses the ideas which I heard in their public 
lands committee discussion last week. 

As to the O. & C. Association, the 18 O. and C. counties have taken 
the position which I announced in my statement, that is, we think the 
principle of marketing areas should be retained, but we think the time 
has now come to take a new look at the marketing areas as set up, as 
to boundaries and possible flexible boundaries. 

Mr. Conurn. That answers my question, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Laniean. I have 1 or 2. 

You gave us a little of the background of the O. and C. situation, 
how it arose, and I understand that some of the counties you repre- 
sent have what is known as revested Coos Bay wagon road grant lands. 

Could you tell us how that situation arose, about how much timber 
is involved, and the differences between the two ? 
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Mr. Sever. No, I couldn’t tell you and, unfortunately, I did not have 
the time to get that information in the noon hour. 

The Bureau, however, can give you the information on stumpage. 
They have been managed as a part of the O. and C. lands because they 
were in the same area rand in some places intermingled, and it seemed 
the sensible thing to include them in the same managemnt as the 
O. and C. 

They arose in the same way. It was a wagon road with a grant, 
terms of which were violated, and it was forfeited, and these grants 
which had remained were revested. 

Mr. Lanican. Could you tell us the difference between the way 
the Government pays the counties on the Coos Bay wagon road land 
and on the C. and O. lands? 

Mr. Sever. Actually, they have lieu taxes on Coos Bay. 

Mr. Lanican. Their tax is exactly the same rate as private? 

Mr. Sever. Private inter ‘ests, and on the O. and C. lands the coun- 
ties get, we have been saying, 75 percent, but if 25 percent is used for 
roads t hey will get 50 percent. 

Actually we have received about 52 percent since that act went into 
effect, and it will be almost exactly 50 percent if this experimental 
appropriation which has been asked for is approved, and I think 
it will be. 

We will not oppose it for access roads. That will adjust the excess 
which was accumulated by reason of the returns being greater than 
were estimated at the time the appropriation bill was passed. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you have anything else available here to indi- 
cate what the difference in returns to the counties per acre, say, or per 
million feet, is on the O. and C, lands and on the Coos Bay wagon road 
land? 

Mr. Sever. I have no figures and I doubt if anybody has. I think 
it would require a study to come down to a per acre basis. 

Mr. Lanican. Have there been any instances in which any county 
has been able to eliminate a real property tax or a school tax because 
of income received from the O. and C. lands? 

Mr. Sever. Not to eliminate tax, no. Naturally they reduced the 
county’s budget, which makes the reduction in the tax which would 
otherwise be levied on the property. 

Mr. Lanican. By “eliminate,’ I did not mean legally, but have 
there been any years in which they found it unnecessary to collect a 
real property tax ? 

Mr. Sever. Not to my knowledge. The requirement for roads on 
the part of counties where there is a heavy proportion of O. and C. 
lands is so great that practically all of the O. and C. money, the 25 
percent for national forests, and 17 percent of State license fees, which 
is apportioned to the counties, is required or more than required for 
the county road budget. 

For instance, Douglas County, the largest O. and C. county, has a 
road budget of 214 to 3 million dollars a year and it is largely catised 
by timber ] hauling. 

Mr. Lanican. In your testimony you mentioned that the associa- 
tion, or possibly some county, had passed a resolution recently relating 
to an access problem. Could you give us a little detail on that? 

76821—56—pt. 1——-52 
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Mr. Sever. At a special meeting of the Association of Oregon Coun- 
ties on September 8, a resolution was passed urging the Bureau of 
Land Management, where any negotiation failed after reasonal 
time——that is the substance of it—to acquire rights-of-way by condem- 
nation. 

Mr. Lanitcan. Was this directed at any particular situation ? 

Mr. Sever. Yes. The immediate cause, I think, arose in the Smith 
River area, probably failure to reach an agreement with Long-Bell. 

Mr. Lanigan. Could you mail the committee a copy of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Sever. Yes, Iecan. I will be happy to do so. 

Mr. Lantean. Are there any other ‘simil: wv access problems that you 
ire aware of ¢ 

Mr. Sever. Not that I am aware of at the present time. I had a 
discussion, I think with Mr. Doyle, the regional administrator, about 
that time. He said that was the only one that was in their hair. 

Mr. Lanican. Have the counties expressed any preference betw 
the Forest Service system whereby a right-of-way is granted without 
requiring reciprocal access rights and the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment system under which ree iproc: al rights are required ¢ 

Mr. Sever. We have never taken any official action and all I can sa 
in answer to that would be my opinion as formed from listening aes 
cussions of the various county courts. 

Mr. Laniean. There has never been any official action taken ? 

Mr. Sever. No. 

Mr. Lanican. We had this problem brought up by Governor: 
Sprague, about private lands being cut faster than Federal lands, 

I assume that is true, although I do not know. 

Mr. Sever. I have seen estimates so high that if carried out as an 
average you would exhaust your private timber in about 10 years. 
Of course, that is a generalization. 

Mr. Lanican. Have the counties or the State governments any solu- 
tion to the problem of reforestation of private lands and maintaining 
private timberlands, which are properly timberlands, on a sustained- 
yield basis? 

Mr. Sever. Other than the act which permits lands in reforestation 
to be taxed on the assessed value of a dollar an acre, and then pay a 
yield tax on cutting, there is no legislation on the books. 

Mr. Lantcan. Could you explain the tax system that you have just 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Sever. Lands which are suitable for reforestation may be sub- 
mitted for examination by the State forester and if certified that they 
are suitable for reforestation may be classed as reforestation Jands. 

Then they are put on the assessment roll at a valuation of a dollar 
an acre, which is much below what the assessed value would be if the 
equalized assessed value applicable to other property of the same nature 
was applied. 

Therefore, during the reforestation period they pay a very low ad 
valorem tax and, of course, there is a yield tax which is supposed to 
reciprocate that on cutting. 

Mr. Lanican. When the timber is cut, how much do they pay them’ 

Mr. Sever. Ihave forgotten. 

Mr. LANIGAN. Do they pay something on the value of the timber at 
that time? 
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Mr. Sever. Yes. I have forgotten that. I think one of the other 
ofticers can give it to you. 

Mr. LanieAn. Are the tree farms that have been built up in recent 
vears under this tax system ? 

” Mr. Srver. Yes, most of them are under that system. 

Mr. Laniean. In order to get the advantage of a tax, is there some 
obligation on the landowner to maintain his lands so as to have them 
reforested ? 

Mr. Sever. Yes. He has to comply with the regulations. In the 
first place, he has to have the lands classified and determine whether 
they are fit for reforestation. 

Then he has to maintain certain things to protect them from fire, 
which is done through the fire control association, and things of that 
nature. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott, do you have any questions? 

Senator Scorr. No. 

Representative Cuuporr, Senator Dworshak ¢ 

Senator DworsHak. No, sir; no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. To what resolution were you referring ? 

Mr. Sever. I think in response to Mr. Coburn’s question I was refer- 
ring to a resolution passed by the Association of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Land Grant Counties at its meeting of September 8. A copy 
has not been furnished, but it has been requested and I will furnish 
a copy of that resolution. 

Representative Horrman. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Sever. 
Your statement will be placed in the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas there is a substantial stand in the O. and C. area of defective, old- 
growth timber in urgent need of being made accessible through the construction 
of new roads; and 

Whereas there are areas of O. and C. timber virtually inaccessible because 
of the obstacles to be overcome and the costs to be met in using private roads; 
and 

Whereas the O. and C. counties’ income will be increased as a result of all 
such sound capital investments in the O. and C. properties: Be it 

Resolved by the Association of Oregon and California Land Grant Counties, 
That this association requests Congress to appropriate to the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year 1957, an amount substantially equivalent to 25 per- 
cent of the gross receipts from the O. and C. lands for expenditures on roads to 
make such timber accessible, and that the Treasury be reimbursed for the appro- 
priation from the O. and C. funds, in the same manner as appropriations for the 
current fiscal year. 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF O. AND C. LAND GRANT COUNTIES 


The Association of Oregon and California Land Grant Counties is composed 
of the county courts of 17 of the 18 counties in western Oregon in which the 
revested Oregon and California railroad grant lands lie. 

In Oregon the county courts are the managers of county business. 

These Oregon counties have a peculiar interest in the administration and 
policies governing the management of the revested lands, not only because they 
receive a considerable income from the proceeds of these lands, but because these 
more than 2 million acres of timberland constitutes such an important part of 
the base for the entire economy of the State of Oregon west of the Cascade 
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Mountains. It is estimated that two-thirds of the entire economy of this regioy 
depends directly or indirectly upon forestry. 

The legislative history of these lands dates from 1868 when the first of th, 
granting acts were passed. This act granted to the O. and C. Railroad which js 
now a part of the Southern Pacific System between the city of Portland and the 
city of Ashland, Oreg., the odd-numbered sections in a belt lying 20 miles oy 
either side of the center line of the railroad, and because, by 1868 a great many 
of the odd-numbered sections were no longer available to the railroad, having 
been already settled under other laws, provision was made for an indemnit 
strip 10 miles wide on either side of the place grant in which the railroad could 
select odd-numbered sections to replace the sections lost by prior settlement 
within the 20-mile limits. Since most of the agricultural lands had already been 
taken, land which was available to the railroad either within the place limits or 
within the indemnity strip, was largely mountainous and suitable only fo; 
timber growing. 

The purpose of the grant was, as in all similar grants, to aid in the settlement 
of the territory to be served by the railroad and so build up a prosperous State in 
the then unsettled West. The railroad was built, the land passed to its owner- 
ship and onto tax rolls of the various counties and remained there until 1916 when 
Congress, by the Chamberlain-Ferris Act, directed the forfeiture of the grant for 
breach of its terms by the railroad. Congress recognized the peculiar nature of 
these lands by repeated legislation, not only in the Chamberlain-Ferris Act itself. 
but by the Stanfield Act of 1926, the act of 1937 (50 Stat. 874) which act is the 
present act governing the administration of the land, and by Public Law 452, 84th 
Congress, has recognized the interest of these counties in these lands and dif- 
ferentiated them from the other public lands of the United States. 

These lands are different from other public lands not only because of their legal 
and legislative history, but by reason of their situation. All lie within 30 miles 
of the center line of the railroad in the most populous and highly developed part of 
the State of Oregon. They lie, not in solid bodies as do national forests and publi: 
domain lands generally, but in a checker-board pattern interspersed among pri- 
vate lands, and so require more service from the local government than do public 
lands lying in large bodies and more remote from settled areas. They require the 
same service from the local government as do private lands, and roads must be 
built to serve the private lands which also serve for the removal of much of the 
timber from the O. and C. Government lands. 

The lands are devoted, by the act of 1937, to perpetual sustained-yield forestry 
under the administration of the Secretary of the Interior. The purpose of that 
act is to provide, not only a perpetual timber supply for the benefit of the Nation 
as a whole, but also as a permanent support of a stabilized forest industry in 
the communities in the area in which the lands lie, so, the interest of the coun- 
ties in the administration of these lands is apparent. 

The counties have kept in close touch with the administration of these lands 
and have been frequently consulted by the Department of the Interior on matters 
coneerning their administration. 

The tremendous increase in the demand for timber from these lands and the 
tremendously increased price of stumpage, have posed new problems which have 
been met from time to time by some changes in administrative policies, and with 
the administration of the Jands, the counties, in general, are satisfied. However, 
there are areas in which improvement is greatly desired and this improvement 
can only be brought about through legislative action. 

In the first instance, there is still on these lands a very large volume of over- 
mature timber which should be logged to prevent loss through deterioration and 
to clear the land for another forestry crop. To accomplish this, two things are 
necessary : 

1. The construction of access roads so that the overmature timber may be 
removed. 

2. Adequate appropriation for the inventory and processing of timber sales 
so that this may be accomplished. 

So far there has been appropriated by Congress for access roads $10,796,000. 
Out of this amount $9,496,000 has been contributed by the counties from their 
share of the O. and C. receipts by the device of making the amount of appropri- 
tions reimbursible from the O. and C. funds prior to distribution. 

This has been done with the entire approval of the counties, and the fact is, 
that this association urges that appropriations for the coming fiscal year for ac 
cess roads, to be reimbursed from the O. and C. funds, be made in the amount of 
25 percent of the estimated receipts, all of which will come from the counties’ 


~ 


share of these receipts. However, when a road is built into 0. and C. timber it is 
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iilt only to its outlet on a public road. This has placed a heavy burden upon 
the counties as most of the county roads were built to handle local rural traffic 
and not heavy timber hauling, and this has forced the reconstruction of county 
roads entirely at county expense. To accommodate this additional burden as well 

s a tremendous maintenance charge caused by the heavy log hauling, the counties 
feel that provision should be made in the appropriative act for some form of pro- 
ision should be made in the appropriative act for some form of cooperation be- 
tween the Government and the counties in such cases. 

Even if access roads are built, that in itself, will not totally solve the prob- 
lem of getting out overmature timber, as the timber must be surveyed and 
cruised, and sales processed. ‘To sell more timber requires more personnel, and 
the appropriation for this purpose should be accordingly increased until the prob- 
em is disposed of. In addition, the lands have not been completely inven- 
toried, from lack of sufficient appropriations for this purpose. 

Such efforts as are possible are now being made by the Department. The 
Secretary of the Interior, in a press release dated October 14, 1955, made a very 
important announcement as to the policy of the Department in these matters 
and it is stated in that release that the Department expects to complete its 
nventory in 3 years rather than the 6 or more years heretofore considered 
necessary. This, however, will require additional personnel. The counties, 
at a meeting held September 8, 1955, by resolution urged the adoption of all of 
the actions herein recommended. 

To summarize, it is the opinion of the O. and C. Land Grant Counties that the 
immediate requirements for improved administration of the O. and C. lands and 
the realization of the tremendous possibilities of these lands are dependent 
ipen three steps : 

1. Adequate appropriations for access roads to the end that the overripe 
and salvage timber may be immediately harvested nd the ground cleared 
for new production ; 

2. Adequate appropriations to insure sufficient personnel to survey, cruise, 
and process sales of timber on these lands so that the entire allowable cut 
may be marketed ; 

3. Adequate appropriations for inventory so that a sound, long range 
forest policy can be determined for every section of these lands. 

Each of the counties composing this association have in their boundaries large 
areas of national forest lands. In this statement we have not discussed prob- 
lems relating to national forests for the reason that the Association of Oregon 
Counties which is composed of the county courts of all of the counties in the 
State of Oregon, are appearing before this joint committee and will present the 
views of all of the counties of the State insofar as the national forest and 
public lands, other than the O. and C. lands are concerned. 


PORTLAND, OreEG., November 28, 1955. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Old United States Court House, 
Portland, Oreg. 


GENTLEMEN: In accordance with a request of the counsel of the Senate com- 
mittee during my testimony at the hearing in Portland, Oreg., November 21, 1955, 
the following is an excerpt from the minutes of a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of O. & C. Land Grant Counties held at Portland, 
Oreg., on July 29, 1955, which sets forth the action of the Association of Oregon 
and California Land Grant Counties with respect to the acquisition of rights-of- 
way for access roads: 

“Mr. Sever also read a letter from the road committee calling attention to 
the delay in acquiring right-of-way for the Paradise Creek and Camp Creek Roads 
and to loss from deterioration of the salvageable timber which must result from 
the delay in providing access to this timber. The letter also stated that negotia- 
tions have been in progress since 1952 with the Long Bell Lumber Co. for this 
right-of-way without results.” 

“It was moved by Judge Lathrop and seconded by Commissioner Schulmerich 
that counsel for the association write to the Bureau of Land Management 
setting forth the necessity of acquisition of this right-of-way and the construction 

- these roads and urge that, if right-of-way cannot be secured by negotiation, 
that condemnation be resorted to.” Carried. 

I was in error in my statement before the committee that this action had been 
taken on September 8, 1955. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK S. SEVER. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. Elmer R. Metzger in the room 
Would you come forward, please? Would you identify yourself fo 
the record, Mr. Metzger ? 


STATEMENT OF ELMER R. METZGER, CHAIRMAN 0. AND C. ROADS 
COMMITTEE, DOUGLAS COUNTY, OREG. 


Mr. Merzcrer. Elmer R. Metzger. I am originally from Penns 
vania, in Harrisburg. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I have several sta 
ments of witnesses. Do we have one from this witness ? 

Representative Cuuporr. As I understand it, Mr. Wolf added his 
name to the list after Mr. Sever started to testify. He is an offi 
or a director of the O. and C. County Association and has a very short 
statement. Itwasnotprepared. I have not seen it. 

You did not submit anything to the staff at all ? 

Mr. Merzerr. According to Mr. Coburn, it would be mostly a 
question and answer session. 

Representative Cuuporr. You have some additional information 
you want to add to what Mr. Sever already told us? 

Mr. Merzcer. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Merzcer. Elmer R. Metzger, county commissioner from Doug 
las County, Chairman of the O. and C. Roads Committee. 

Inasmuch as this is mostly to be a question and answer session. I 
think there should be a little statement made, though, to lay out the 
background. 

An emergency was created in December of 1951 when a severe storm 
caused a large blowdown of timber in the Smith River area. On 
account of this emergency the Interior Department and the counties 
immediately asked Congress to appropriate 25 percent of all money 
due for disbursement for roadbuilding purposes; that is, for road- 
building purposes of the total amount that was due, 25 percent of the 
total that would be disbursed; that is, between the Government and 
the counties. 

Due to the efforts of the then Senator Guy Cordon, Congress appro- 
priated $2,750,000 of county money for roadbuilding purposes in th: 
1953 budget. 

In October of 1952, Senator Cordon called a meeting of O. and C. 
county officials with BLM at the Vincent Creek guard station on 
Smith River. The need of quick action in getting the road program 
underway was expressed by Senator Cordon; also, that at that time 
the salvage timber should be disposed of as soon as possible with- 
out regé ard to marketing restrictions. 

That is just on the salv: age timber. 

This recommendation was consented to by the O. and C. counties’ 
executive committee and the road program has been followed with 
this idea in mind: At the Association of O. and C. Counties in con- 
vention of 1952, it was recommended by Senator Cordon that inas- 
much as it was county money which was being used, the O. and C. 
road committee should be appointed. 

A three-man committee with myself as chairman was consequently 
appointed by the O. and C. counties, and I have been chairman ever 
since. 


,i- 
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The function of this committee was to see that the money was spent 
‘o the best advantage and to get the roads built. This was in an 
advisory capacity. 

The committee has worked constantly with BPR, BLM, and others 
throughout the past 3 years, and we believe an outstanding job has 
been done by them. 

There were many problems to be solved, both from an engineering 
standpoint and other conditions. The most serious problems were 
right-of-way acquisitions, lack of funds due to the inability of Con 
gress to be convinced of the urgency of the situation, and another one 
was the weather. 

Representative Cxuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn / 

Mr. Cosurn. Mr. Metzger, you and I talked about this once. | 
wonder if your committee, the O. and C. roads committee, has made 
anv further recommendations with reference to Smith River and the 
marketing-area restrictions there. 

Mr. Merzcrr. Not in regard to marketing area; only as that affected 
the salvage timber. 

Mr. Cosurn. And what is your present position as to that salvage ? 

Mr. Merzerr. It should be lifted. 

Mr. Cosnurn. That marketing-area restrictions should be lifted ? 

Mr. Merzcer. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. That contemplates the completion of the road system 
in there ¢ 

Mr. Merzcer. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. So that the salvage timber can go into Coos Bay and 
go over into Eugene and Medford and that area 4 

Mr. Merzerr. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. And that is still your official position ? 

Mr. Merzeer. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all. 

Representative Curuporr. Mr. Lanigan ? 

Senator Dworshak ? 

Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. Of course, you know that the people 
down in that vicinity want those restrictions kept in force / 

Mr. Merzerr. I realize that. 

Representative Horrman. And they claim that they will be able to 
harvest all that timber before there is any great further loss. That 
is what they claim. What do you say as to that? 

Mr. Merzerr. Of course, I am just building roads. I am just in 
the roadbuilding business. 

Representative Horrman. You would not have expert knowledge as 
to how much of the timber would be lost in the next 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Mrrzcer. No, I would not be able to say in regard to that part 
of it. 

Representative Horrman. My recollection is that they were timber- 
men and said they knew what they were talking about. 

_ Mr. Merzerr. That is right. However, there are other conditions 
in there which I think should be brought out. 

_ The Forest Service at the same time the BLM was talking of this 
Smith River road, also was contemplating doing work on the North 
Fork of the Smith River so they could get their damaged timber out. 
lhey have down timber and also beetle-infested timber. 
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A year and a half ago the supervisor called me and told me that 
they were short of right of-way, but if I would get some right-of- 
We ay for them that they would get that road in there and the contract 
would be let a year ago last October. 

Representative Horrman. They have spent something like $6 mil- 
lion getting a road in there, have they not ‘ 

Mr. Merzer. This is on the Forest Service right next to it, but 
this ties into getting timber into the Coos Bay area 

If that road was built there is probably a million feet that could 
come in over that road, if it was built. 

However, I got the right-of-way personally and the contract was 
supposed to be let last October a year ago, but the contract, has not 
been let yet. 

Representative Horrman. You can understand the attitude of the 
people who live down there in that they want that timber sent their 
way? 

Mr. Merzcer. Certainly. 

Representative Horrman. And the other fellow who lives outside 
wants it sent his way ? 

Mr. Merzeer. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Re — ative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Metzger. 

Mr. James P. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers, would you identify yourself for the record, please? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. ROGERS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Rogers. Yes, Mr. Chairman, my name is James P. Rogers. 
live in Portland, and practice law here. 

My address is 1400 Yeon Building. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Rogers, I have here a series of state- 
ments. I note that yours alone is 35 pages, or better, and then you 
have a number of others. I do not want to be put in the position of 
suggesting that you do not give us all this information. As you 
know, we can put it in the record and read it arefully, but I was 
wondering if you would just highlight your statement in the interest 
of saving some time, as we have a lot of witnesses to be here and we 
want to give everybody a chance to be heard. 

Could vou do that for us? 

Mr. Rocers. I had understood from the staff, Mr. Chairman, that 
in the interest of time it would be well if I would summarize the state- 
ments of all these seven, who, for the purpose of the record, are my- 
self; Judge Boyington, for Clatsop County, Oreg.; William E. Baker, 
for Local 5-35, IWA—that is the International Wood Workers of 
America, Wauna, Oreg.: the Vancouver Chamber of Commerce, Van- 
couver, Wash.; Henry Baldridge, of Publishers’ Paper Co., Oregon 
City, Oreg.; Lester Harding, of Columbia Hudson Lumber Co., at 
Bradwood, Oreg.; and William Culkin, or Stebco, Inc., of Van- 
couver, Wash. 

I filed 25 copies of each of these statements, some the week before 
last, and some last week. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think all the members of our committee 
have your statement. 
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Representative Horrman. I have this one for the first time. 

Represent: itive Cuuporr. I have them just for the first time. 

Represent itive Horrman. Of course, you have a staff who are run- 
ning the thing, and all you do is sit here and preside and do your best, 
i very fine job, of course. 

] want to file my protest agains st this method of procedure, which 
s that every time certain views are about to be expressed, our atten- 
tion is ealled to the fact that we are limited in time and therefore 

vill you please “highlight.” 

The other d: ay whe ‘n this same witness was before us—in his state 
ment he said that if some other question arose in connection with, I 
think it was Rock Creek, he wanted to answer. 

Then later in the day after a witness had testified he came forward 
and wanted to make a statement, but time was not available. 

Representative Cruporr. Mr. Hoffman, I want to bring you 
up to date. ; : ; ; 

‘Representative HorrMan. So I object to any curtailment of his 
right to talk. 

Some witnesses have gone on and on—and I have found no fault: 
that is all right with me—and then counsel have proceeded to ques- 
tion until they were tired. 

When some other witness comes along it is, “Hurry up and we want 

vou to file your statement.” 
Representative Cuuporr. I want to refresh your memory. I be- 
lieve that it was at the Hotel Umpqua that Mr. Rogers asked to speak 
a second time before some of the witnesses had been heard a first time, 
and I said in all fairness to the other witnesses he should not call 
Mr. Rogers until everybody had a chance to talk at least once, and 
then when everybody was finished I called Mr. Rogers. 

Representative Horrman. And he was not there. 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes; I think the record will show that. 

Representative Horrman. Yes, and I hope it shows that that is 
established procedure and that as a member of the committee I cannot 
rely at all on the list of witnesses that are given me. If I happen to 
eo out a minute a witness that I am interested in is called. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you not think it would be only fair 
to have every witness testify once ‘before a second time ? 

Representative Horrman. Surely. 

Representative Cuuporr. If you want to ask him where he pre- 
viously appeared, I have no objection. 

Representative HorrMan. My objection went to the fact that now 
apparently you are encouraging him or intimating that if he will 
just skip a lot of this we will be all r ight. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am not asking him to skip anything. 
I am only saying he can offer it all for the ‘record, and we can read 
it. If he reads some 200 pages he will not get through for an hour 
and a half. Some witnesses are wanting to ‘testify from little cities 
in Oregon and they will not get a chance. 

Repr esentative Horrman. Yes, but you did hear the administrator 
and his attorney and took plenty of time on it, and that was all right 
with me. Counsel has been all through this. This staff has been 
digging up this stuff all the way along. 
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My charge is that you just select the witnesses you want and whe 
you come to somebody whose testimony may not be helpful you baie 
him put his statement in the record. 

if that is to be the procedure, to deny me the right to test the ac- 
curacy of the statement, why not file all of the statements and you and 
I go home ? 

‘Re presentative Cuuporr. I think maybe we can have some of this 
material mailed into Washington. 

Representative Horrman. [ do not think it necessary at all. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not think that is true. We have 
heard a lot of this trouble and we are very anxious to do something 
about, it. 

Representative Horrman. That is right. You and I did not know 
anything about it when we started. We would be pretty dumb if 
we had not learned something from the hearings. 

tepresentative CHuUDOFF. “Maybe all the Members of Congress ought 
to hear some of this, especially those from the Eastern States who do 
not know anything at all about this. 

Representative Horrman. It would be very, very helpful. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am not sorry I made this trip. 

Representative Horrman. Neither am I, but some of these wit- 
nesses you let testify at length and when it comes to others you just 
have them highlight it. 

Representative Cuuporr. I get your suggestion perfectly. You 
dain like to be chairman and would like to make the rules. Un- 


fortunately, you are a member of the minority and, of course, under 
our form of government the majority makes the rules and you will 


have to abide by the wishes of the majority. 

Representative Horrman. And I wish you would do the same. 
You violate the rules of the House. You have a recording instrument 
in here now, and that is against the rules of the committee. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you object? 

Representative Horrman. No; I am in favor of publicity. 

Representative Cuuporr. The Senate has the right. 

Representative Horrman. Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
criticizing the Senate. I would not be so presumptuous. What ever 
they want to do is all right with me, and I have the greatest admiration 
and respect for their counsel, Mr. Coburn. He has been doing a fine 
job. 

Representative Cuuporr. I wish you would have respect for my 
counsel. 

Representative Horrman. I have respect for them and admiration 
for the one-sided job that they do. They are advocates, all right. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will you proceed, Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rocers. I should say for the benefit of the committee that I 
had no notion that I was going to read all of these pages. I don’t want 
to put the committee to sleep any more than I do myself. 

Before going into the marketing area subject, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to correct for the record a mistaken 1 impression which must 
have been left by the colloquy which took place between Mr. Lanigan 
and Mr. Buchanan in Roseburg immediately after lunch on November 
17, during a discussion of the Rock Creek area. (See also, pp. 48! 
513, 598, 1352, 1357, 2220, 2226-2997. ) 

As I recall it, the record now shows that no timber could be sold 
from O. and C. lands i in Rock Creek unless and until the intermingled 
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rivate landowners in the Rock Creek area were ready to have it put 
ip; that is, the private landowners controlled access to the O. and C. 
ales in Rock Creek. 

That isn’t the fact. The fact is that as soon as it became possible 
to make a one-shot agreement, the Bureau of Land Management dis- 
trict forester at Roseburg wrote all four companies that he wanted to 
put up some O. and C. timber for sale in Roseburg and asked that the 
four companies involved grant the necessary rights-of-way and road- 

<e agreements so that the successful bidder could get the timber out. 

That was for the 1954 sale year. I prepared the agreement myself. 
We all executed it and the timber was sold, not to any of the land- 
ywners, incidentally, in Rock Creek. 

As I recall it, it was bought by Mr. Paulus McKee. His company, I 
believe, was Trico. He, you may remember, appeared before these 
ommittees and made a supplemental presentation. That was Rock 
Creek agreement No. 1. 

For the 1955 sales year, as I recall it, the BLM district forester at 
Roseburg again wrote to the four companies and said that he wanted 
to put up another timber sale and asked another agreement. Again 
he got it promptly, and again no company owning lands in the Rock 
Creek area got the timber. 

At this juncture it might be well if anyone has any questions on that 
subject, if you want to do it, to have them. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions 
on that point ? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I think there is in the record, that these were one-shot agreements, 
but the gist of the problem is simply this: That you had four landown- 
ers sitting up there and they refused over a period of years, as I 
understand it, to enter into a reciprocal right-of-way agreement with 
the BLM;; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Rocrrs. The word “refused,” Mr. Coburn, isn’t correct. We 
found ourselves unable because we couldn’t figure out what the regula- 
tions required. 

Mr. Conurn. Mr. Rogers, you enjoy the reputation of being a 
very fine lawyer, and do you mean to admit now that you could not 
understand what those regulations meant ? 

Mr. Roerrs. When you get four companies and the Bureau of Land 
Management trying to interpret those regulations in a way that will 
provide a satisfactory agreement, you have some difficulty doing it. 

Mr. Conurn. What do you mean by a satisfactory agreement, Mr. 
Rogers ? 

Mr. Rocers. One satisfactory to the United States and to the other 
intermingled owners. 

_Mr. Copurn. Was not the problem here, if we get right down to it, 
simply a problem where these four landowners did not want to enter 
into a long-term agreement? Is that not simply what it was? 

Mr. Rogers. No, that isn’t it. 

_Mr. Cosurn. Then why did they open the road up so quickly when 
they got a one-shot agreement ? 

Mr. Rogers. Because up to that time there hadn’t been any timber 
sold in that area at all, because there was no possibility of a one-shot 
agreement while some other arrangement to handle that access in the 
Rock Creek area was being worked out. 
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In other words, the lack of right to execute a one-shot agreement in 
that area was the thing that kept that timber bottled up, because 
it is not a simple thing to arrive at an arrangement which is satis- 
factory to all in the Rock Creek area. 

Mr. Cosurn. What does the Government get under a one-shot agree- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Rocers. They get the right for any successful bidder at a given 
sale for the length of the contract, not just the 3 years, but if it be 
extended they get that additional time to remove that timber. 

Mr. Cosnurn. After that sale has been consummated and the timber 
has been cut, the situation reverts to what it was in the first place; does 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. Is that not true under a long-term agreement, also? 

Mr. Rogers. No. I should point out that we also have two agree- 
ments running at the same time in the Rock Creek area. 

Mr. Conurn. Sticking right on this one point, now, for a minute, 
this means that once that timber, so much of it as the Government 

can put up, is sold, then negotiations have to start all over again as 
to a long-term agreement; is that right ? 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Coburn, what actu: ully happened was that when 
the new regulations went into effect, which was about April of 1950, 
as I recall it, it was very shortly after that that in the Rock Creek 
area the intermingled owners and the United States discussed a long- 
term agreement under those regulations. 

That is not an easy job. In fact, just the ownership of the lower 
portion of that road is in some doubt. 

We would like to have made an arrangement whereby during the 
interim of that discussion timber could be put up for sale, but the 
regulations themselves precluded the United States from selling any 
of that timber until we got a long-term agreement. 

In other words, as far as I can see, it was the regulations and not 
the action of any of the five parties involved that kept the timber from 
being sold. 

Mr. Cosurn. The point is that these four landowners—and they 
have a perfect right to do this, and I am not questioning their right— 
did not want to enter into a long-term agreement; is that not correct 

Mr. Rogers. We didn’t want to enter into a long-term agreement 
in perpetuity. Maybe that would be correct. 

Mr. Conurn. What about a 20-year agreement ? 

Mr. Rogers. Oh, we would have all been willing. 

Mr. Copurn. Are you saying the Bureau insisted on an agreement 
in perpetuity ? 

Mr. Rocers. It had to under the regulations. That is one of the 
places where we sometimes differ in the meaning of those regulations. 

Mr. Copurn. Was there any effort made to get a 20-year agreement ? 

Mr. Rogers. I think that was first suggested as a matter of fact, and 
the Bureau then took the position that it was impossible under the 
regulations. 

Mr. Conurn. With whom did you conduct the negotiations? 

Mr. Rocers. When I say negotiations, we tried to find a common 
ground for meeting. We disc ussed them with, I think, the regional 
administrator. 
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[t seems to me it was Roscoe Bell—I am not sure—and I think John 
Bishop. 

Mr. Copurn. What about the local level ? 

Mr. Rocrers. That is the local level. 

Mr. Copurn. I mean the district supervisor ? 

Mr. Roaers. I don’t think we ever talked to Jim about the details 
of it, because it was a policy matter. 

Mr. Copurn. We have had testimony that during this period before 
the one-shot agreement went into effect private timber was taken over 
that road; is that correct, Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rocrrs. I think that is right, yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. There was no agreement covering the reciprocal use 
of the segments of the road belonging respectively to the Government 
and to the private owners; is that right ? 

Mr. Rogers. No, the road was built by one of the intermingled 
owners in there and my recollection is that he had some O. and C. tim- 
ber sale contracts at the time the road was built. It was understood, 
[ think, that you were not in trespass if you didn’t have a permit in 
addition to a timber sale contract, but by the time the timber sales 
contracts were finally issued and a permit would have been required, 
the new regulations came into effect. 

[t was just at that period. 

Mr. Cosurn. I think this is important, because one witness has tes- 
tified, Mr. Buchanan, that some timber was taken out over that road, 
over Government-owned sections of the road, at least 

Mr. Rocrrs. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. During a period when there was no agreement in effect 
and that, therefore, in answer to a question from counsel, he stated 
that timber was in trespass. 

Mr. Roerrs. Technically trespass, yes. 

Mr. Copurn. That is what I am asking you? 

Mr. Rogers. And that some timber was technically taken out in 
trespass over the Weyerhaeuser lands, too, because as I recall it there 
was no permit to cross them, either. 

Mr. é BURN. Then we had trespass all the way around? 

Mr. Rogers. Not all the way around; just part of the way. 

Mr. Copurn. And there were no prosecutions ? 

Mr. Rocrrs. No. 

Mr. Copurn. That is all. 

Mr. Rogers. I would like to point out, Mr. Coburn, that it seemed 
to me at least, to be a very serious thing to stop a technical trespass 
and close down two or three mills with four or five hundred men at 
work. 

Mr. Copurn. Will you tell me the difference between a technical 
trespass and a trespass ? 

Mr. Rogers. Trespass without injury. 

Mr. Copurn. Without injury ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, technical trespass. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions on this point, 
Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniean. I think we have heard some testimony from various 
people that the right. to use a road, for example, one of Long-Bell’s 
which I think was 2 or 3 miles, was worth something like $2 a thou- 
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sand. Was there not some value to the private landowners in using 
the Government’s road ? 

Mr. Rocers. Value in that if you don’t use it, you can’t get your 
timber out. 

Mr. Lanican. The fact that you own a road and can charge some- 
body, which is perfectly legitimate, means that you have a valuable 
asset in that road and you can charge a fee for using it; that is com- 
mon out here, is it not ? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Lanican. So when no fee was paid to the Government, the 
Government did not get money that a private landowner probably 
would have gotten if someone crossed his road ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. I don’t think the amount that the Government would 
have been paid for crossing little strips of O. and C. land would have 
been very consequential, Mr. Lanigan, really. 

Mr. Lanigan. About how many miles of Government road was 
used ¢ 

Mr. Rocers. Government land ? 

Mr. Laniaan. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. I don’t recall; maybe a couple of miles. Something 
like that. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott? 

senator Scorr. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHak. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. When were you holding those discus- 
sions there, the 5 of you, the 4 or 5 companies and the Government ? 
What year? 

Mr. Rocers. We about abandoned all hope by the end of 1950, by 
December of 1950, as I recall it. 

Representative Horrman. Were you discussing them in 1948? 

Mr. Rogers, No. The regulations were just beginning to be drafted 
in 1948 and we didn’t know what the rules of the road were going to 
be, so to speak. 

Representative Horrman. Was that when Mr. Goldy was in the 
Department ? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. 

tepresentative Horrman. Mr. Davidson? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Netzorg? 

Mr. Rogers. I don’t think Mr. Netzorg was out here yet. He was 
in the Department, I believe. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Lanigan, our counsel ? 

Mr. Rocrers. That I don’t recall, Mr. Congressman. I don’t recall 
whether he was there then, or not. 

Representative Horrman. There seemed to be some surprise on 
the part of the Senate counsel, Mr. Coburn, who is so well qualified 
in this matter, because you were unable to understand those regula- 
tions as some think you should have. 

Were there others unable to interpret them ? 
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Rocers. I think the list is a fairly formidable one of people 
can’t tell you exactly what those things mean when you get to 
lying them on the gr ound. 
tepresentt ative Horr MAN. Would you care to name some of them ? 

Mr. Rocers. I think there is hardly a lawyer who will make a pre- 
sense of understanding all features of those regulations, Mr. Hoilman. 
There may be some Gover nment counsel who do, but I don’t even kuow 
any of those. 

Re presentative Horrman. That is all. 

Representative CHuborr. “Senator Neuberger? 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Rogers, were not some rather extensive 

hanges in these regulations promulgated by the Secretary of the In- 
terior about 6 months ago ? 

Mr. Rocers. Promulgated. By that you mean sent out for dis- 
cussion ¢ 

Senator Neusercer. Or suggested, or recommended. I will use 
any verb along that line you like. 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. There have been amendments to them suggested 
constantly almost ever since they were issued. 

Senator NeuperGer. I mean very extensive revisions. I would say 
new regulations. That would be my description of them, as I looked 
them over in the Interior Committee. 

Mr. Rocers. Quite extensive, yes. 

Senator Neusercer. Is it not a fact, despite the much maligned 
status of the old regulations, that the new regulations were not. put 
into effect because of very widespread public protest ? 

Mr. Rocrers. Public protest. How widespread, Senator, I do not 
know. I heard a great many objections to them. I heard a great many 
comments for them. 

Senator Neuprercer. Let me phrase it another way: sufficiently 
widespread to deter the Secretary of the Interior from putting them 
into effect. 

Mr. Ronerrs. Well, there were objections. They are not in effect. 
What deterred him I do not know. 

_ Senator Neupercer. I do not know, either. I am not in his counsel. 
They are recommended, but they are not in effect now. 

The point I am seeking to make—and I do not know whether you 
agree with it or not—is ths at despite, as I say, the strictures that have 
been put upon the old regulations—and undoubtedly there are no regu- 
lations ever written by “human beings that are perfect—these rather 
extensive revisions were not put into effect t. 

Mr. Rogers. Have not been yet, as I understand it. 

Senator Nevsercer. May I ask you this, Mr. Rogers? I want to 
apologize for not being here when you started. I had two long-dis- 
tance calls they called me to take. 

I looked over your testimony. I thought some of it was very, very 
good and very significant. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator, would you yield at that point? 
Mr. Rogers has not gotten to his statement yet. There were some 
questions raised about him being called back again when we were at 
the Hotel Umpqua, and we said we were giving him a chance. 

: Se matey Neusercer. I am sorry. Are you going to present this 
ater ¢ 


iO 
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Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. We just wanted to clear up a point that 
had been raised when we were on the road before. 

Senator Neusercer. I withhold any further questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Representative Cuuporr. [ just want to ask you 1 or 2 questions, 
Mr. Rogers. These regulations of 1950 were not pulled out of the air 
somewhere. Was there not a meeting and everybody attended and 
discussed them, and was not everybody together when they were 
fiinally brought out in final form? In other words, the big boys, and 
little boys, and everybody agreed finally that these were the regula- 
tions you could possibly work under; is that not right ? 

Mr. Rocrrs. I was going to say at some juncture here, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I have heard comments heretofore down the line when the 
committee was conducting hearings in other towns that Mr. Netzorg 
was the man responsible for these regulations. Now, there were 
lot of thumbs in that soup and I hate to have Mr. Netzorg either 
challenged as being the sole author of good regulations or the sole 
author of bad ones. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think you will agree with one thing: 
that these regulations are like every other set of regulations; nobody 
knows how they are going to work until you get them on the road 
and start pumping gas into them. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. I think a lot of people feared they were 
not going to work at all. 

Representative CHuporr. And some people now think they are good 
regulations and other people think they are bad regulations. 

Mr. Rogers. And every shade in between. 

Representative Cuuporr. Even when the Secretary of the Interior 
tried to prepare some amendments to these regulations just 6 months 
ago, you could not get everybody together on the amendments; is that 
not true ? 

Mr. Rocers. I do not think you ever will get everybody together 
on the amendments. You have to cut the line some place and do 
something. And that was it. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Like I said before, there are about five 
sides to this question. 

Mr. Roerrs. At least five. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. Do you want to continue 
with your statement ? 

Mr. Rogers. These statements, Mr. Chairman, are all on market- 
ing areas, and I want to summarize them only, and I hope that if 
there are any questions it would not be considered that it is going to 
trouble me if they come in the middle of a sentence, for example, be- 
cause this is a question that is about as explosive as the A bomb, 
really. However, it seems to me that the basic difficulty in the mar- 
keting area situation—and I refer to marketing areas, not only to the 
marketing area on O. and C. lands, but also the Federal units, so- 
called, that can be established on national forest lands—is that both 
the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management have never 
had a consistent policy out of the Congress with respect to whether 
its timber is going to be sold with or without competition or to com- 
petition in only a limited degree. 
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You take the 1937 O. and C. Act, so-called. Actually, there is not 
a word spoken in the O. and C. Act a oa about marketing areas. 
It uses the words “sustained viel | unit,” I believe, communities sus 
tained yield, or something of the iad but it savs nothing yee an 
marketing area. <A marketing area, I assume, was originally istab- 
lished as ar 1 administr: ative adjunct to permit the Secretary to man- 

ve the O. and C. lands on the basis that Congress deman ded, | but the 
real truth of the matter is that—and I think if there is one thing 
that ought to come out, this is it—under the 1937 act there is no re- 
quirement whatever that the Secretary of the Interior sell O. and C 
timber by competitive bid. He can sell it by restrictive bid or not at al 
He does not have to sell a stick of 1t on competitive bid if he does n 
want to. 

It seems to me that this is a situation that needs correcting and can 
be corrected only by the Congress, because the entire legislative history 
of the O. and C. Act suggests that the framers of that act and those 
who int ee t afterward for a good long while cone oo that 
the liqul dation that they were stop ping of the O. and C. lands, which 
occurred by reason of the 1916 aet. and eco mpetitive bidding were the 
same things, and that to sto p the liqui dation stopped compt tive 
bidding. 

The O. and C. Act of 1937, that is, tithe I—and T do not want to 
discuss title II here at all—came into being as a result of the thouehts 

fia pon many people of good will who w: — to attract industrv to 
the O. cand C. timber are: and keep it here, to attract it, it seems to me 
rt they thought that perhaps you wanted sonata - it by not allowing 
nena competition for it after they got here, and then, of 
managing those lands on a sustained yield basis. 

W ithout going into the details at all, it seems to me quite « 
the Secretary has absolute and unlimited discretion whether 
he wants to sell any O. and C. timber by competitive bid. The 
that he has done so at all or to a limited extent is by grace and not 
right. 

The same thing is true to some extent under the 1944 so-called Sus- 
tained Yield Act. By that, the Secretary of Agriculture, as well 
the Secretary of the Interior, was authorized to set up Federal units 
for dey endent timber communities, which. inetd that they excluded 
all valuie til area from bidding for that resource. 

What you have then, which governs these two poor Federal agencies 
that have to work under this thing is a kind of an economic 
schizophrenia. 

I think, among other things, if I may be ae to comment here, 
that one of the pleasures that has brought the committees out here is 
to spring loose more oo for this ceuigadous ill capacity we have, 
because, after all. you are undercutting your allowable cut more 
people are going tog a hurt than if you are cutting up to it. We a 
going to have some hurt anyhow. But if you want to do a good job 
of seei ing tha :t that timber is sold which onght to be sold, one of the best 
wavs to do it is to take the heat off the Bureau of Land Manageme! 
and the Forest Service by getting rid, legislativewise, of the discret il 
ary authority of both Secretaries to favor some and disfavor others by 
the creation of either Federal units or marketing areas. 

It seems to me that one of the most evil results ‘and this is the reason 
I think actually that this is a matter for the Congress and not for the 
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administrative agencies—is oe at as long as you have this power in the 
Secretary of the Interior or th > Secret: ry of Agriculture to set oe 
bidding areas—and I am thinking right at the moment. for illust 


ve 
purposes, about Federal units, so-called—as s long as that por er js 
there, you are going to pi ‘eclude invesiment in the utilization facilities 


that we have got to have today under the type of timber economy we 
are coming into nov In other words, there is a statement in here by 
Mr. Culkin, of Stebeo, Inc., which is a considerable bidder for Fe leral 
timber out of both the ¢ itford Pinchot and Mount Hood } Nation il 


1 
| 
r 


Forests upriver from Vancouver. There is onal a statement in here 
from the Vancouver Chamber of Commerce which would illustrate 
my point. That company and that co mamunity are depe aes upon 
Fede ral timber out ot those two forests for their supply « f timber. 


en ougt h to kee *p i her nh going. 

About 3 years ago, 1952. it was proposed by the community of Hood 
River to establish a Federal unit up there which would have exc luded 
all the dewn river mills. The down river mills and communities 
arose in protest and it was not established. 

Presently there is a proposal to cut out the same kind of thing out 
of the Gifford Pinchot on the other side, up at Wind River. 

\s long as those threats are there it is not to the interest. econom!- 
cally or otherwise, of a down river mill to invest in substantial utiliza 
tion facilities for the reason that his timber might be taken away from 
him tomorrow. If, on the other hand, Congress takes away that 
administrative power and denies it to anybody to determine who shall 
bid and who shall not on the basis of his geographical] location, then 
you encourage investment in those communities. It is for this reason 
that I think there is included in here a statement by Mr. William E. 
Baker of the Inter nati ional Woodworkers of America at Wauna, Oreg., 
local 5-35. Attached to that statement, in its conclusion, is is a resolution 
which passed the international annual convention, at Milwaukee, Wis., 
I think it was, opposing the marketing area and Federal unit concept, 
that by the entire international union, and I think the reason for that, 
Mr. Chairman, is simply this: As long as that threat exists no one, as 
I say, is going to invest in those utilization facilities today to take care 
of what would otherwise be a declining employment roll in the lumber 
industry, because of the fact that with a decline in logs available from 
all sources for our installed mill capacity, you are going to have to 
make up with a declining raw material supply an increase in the 
number of man-hours per thousand feet of logs put into the milis, and 
as long as you have this discretionary situation existing that long you 
are going to have reluctance on the part of those who would invest 
mo ney in those utilization facilities to do so. 

We have here also the statements of Clatsop County and Lester 
Harding of Columbia-Hudson Lumber Co. 

Clatsop County and the mills along the Columbia River, as some of 
you know, are not only precluded from bidding on any O. and C. green 
timber, but even if you cannot sell the salv age they cannot get in and 
bid on it. I think it is a historical accident. I do not be slieve | anybody 
realized what was being done at the time, ad J am satisfied that 
neither the mills nor the county government knew in 1947 what was 
proposed for them, but, nevertheless, that is the fact. C latsop County 
is growing about 140,000 acres of timber, as I understand it, on cutover 
lands, but it is going to be a long time before that is ready to support 
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their mills. In the interim period they ought to be allowed to reach 
Q. and C. timber and to bid for it if they want to. The fact is that they 
) bid on national forest timber, but the »y cannot bid on O. and C 

h seems to bea very strange thing, inde ed. 

\is whole marketing area is a little fouled up because you can have 
two sections of timberland, one managed by the Bureau of Land Man- 
ent—vyou cannot get out that one—the other right adjoining it 
wed by the Forest Service, and you can get that one. It does not 
inly make sense, but that is what is pointed out in the Clatsop 


i 


County statement prin wane, is that their mills are precluded from 
bidding on O. and C. timber at all, even salvage. 
They also des crib t the fact that some 18 months ago Clatsop County 
lod a petition with the Secretary of Interior to amend the m: arketing 
order which abe to the nearest marketing area to them and the 
Secretary has now undertaken to hold a hearing on the 20th of Janu- 


ary on that} yetition. 

y ‘+hink, since the time of the committee is short, that that about 
cover what is said in these statements. 

Phere is one point that has been mentioned to the committees when 
1] <4 en present several times previous sly, and there is in Mr. Bald- 
rj seb statement, on pages 4 and 5,a pre tty good illustration of how 
economics takes care of this problem today rather than artificial lines 
onamap. He says in part: 

Recently, in the Wind River area of the Gifford Pinchot National Forest, with- 
in the so-called Stevenson-Wind River Federal sustained-yield unit now up for 
consideration before the Chief Forester, there was a sale of approximately 20 
million feet of timber. The appraised price was slightly in excess of $225,000. 
There were nine companies qualified to bid. The plants of these companies 
stretched from next door to the timber to as far away as 250 miles. The timber 
was sold for a price in excess of $675,000, or more than 3 times the appraised 
price. It was sold to a mill in the area most tributary to the timber. Had this 
been restricted bidding with a few favored mills only allowed to bid on the 
timber, how much of the increased price over the appraised price would the 
timber have brought? Without this outside competition, full and complete utili- 
gation becomes less necessary, and plant improvements to increase utilization 
less likely. It then becomes necessary to move plants rather than timber, a move 
that is not practical in terms of pulp and paper mills. 

That brings me to a concluding observation and that is that always 
it has been true that the public has gotten confused between market- 
ing areas or Federal units and sustained-yield management of the 
timber. The two have absolutely no connection. 

If you want a good geographic des scription of sustained-yield man- 
agement of timber, at least sustained-yield sale of timber, you can 
liken it, as Colonel Greeley did, to living on your interest and conserv- 
ing your principal. The allowable cut from a timber stand is its inter- 
est, and always from the inception of the 1937 act through the 1944 
—_ and through 1947 when the marketing areas were set up, you 

e had confusion in the minds not only of the public but even some 
of the people who were involved in it as to the difference between 
susti ained- yield management and some kind of protection in bidding, 
and that, I think, is what has caused a great deal of the trouble. 
There is just absolutely no connection between the two of them. 

That, I think, is a fair summary of all of these statements. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn? 


Mr. Cosurn. Mr. Chairman, I have a couple. 
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Mr. Rogers, I want to ask you if this is not a pretty fair statement: 
That the act of August 28, 1937, terminated the disposal policy, and 
in lieu thereof, adopted the policy of sustained-yield forest manage- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Rocers. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Copurn. Is it not also true that the bulk of the testimony re- 
lating to that act was devoted to a discussion of sustained-yield man- 
agement rather than marketing- area restrictions? 

Mr. Rocers. Ver little, if any, discussion on marketing areas or the 
meaning of protect ion from competition ; yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Can you point to any statutory language in that act 
that states that marketing areas shall be set up ? 

Mr. Rogers. There is none. 

Mr. Conurn. That is correct. But the language does state, does it 
not, that the Secretary shall have authority to issue the necessary reg. 
ulations and so on in order to stabilize communities and preserve the 
economic life of the communities, something to that effect? 

Mr. Rocers. No. 

‘. Copurn. It is pretty loosely quoted. 

Mr. Rocers. Given general regulatory authority to effectuat 
oa pose of the act, but the language you are thinking about, I think, 

‘lates to his authority, if it will effectuate sustained-yield manage 
ment, to establish Federal ‘communities, sustained-yie ld units, or some 
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thing of the kind. 


Ir. Conurn. Under that language, is it not true that the Secretary 
of the Interior, if he so saw fit, could lift marketing areas in their 


Mr. Rosi xs. Yes, and the day fe low) Ing Ne Cor uld els amp t them back 
on again 

Mr. Conurn. Correct. You say that we should amend the act and 
take that discretion away from him; is that correct ? 

Mr. ine RS. _ [think CSO. 

Mr. Cos _ But th discretion that we have given him simply 
lim authority to utihze various methods. It does not say that h 
to use n nark eting are a restrictions, 

Mr. Rocers. No. 

Mr. Conurn. So do you think it is wise to take that discretion away 
from him completely ? 

Mr. LLOGERS, I co not think oO. I do not belie ' » Mr. bee) bo 
. listinguish between marketing areas under the O. and C. Act 
and Federal units under the 1944 act in what they do te the harm 
I think they do today in 1955, and I am not going to say whether they 
were good or bad originally. 

Mr. Copurn. But you can differentiate as to the language of the two 
statutes ¢ 

Mr. Rogmrs. Oh, yes; same intent. 

Mr. Copurn. J —s the intent is the same, but my point is that 
as to the 1944 : Forest Service Act, there it is pretty specifically 
1 


spelled out. The can set up these sustained- -yield units, 


Mr. } Rogers. In aid to timber dependent communities. 
Mr. Conurn. Yes. In the 1937 act, however, as you so testified, it 
does not specify as to what kind of units or areas the Secretary shall 
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Mr. RoGrers. No. I proposed at the end of my. tatement that there 
a policy statement by the Congress, perhaps in a Short act, to the 

‘that no act should be construed to authorize the Secretaries of 
\oriculture or Interior to preclude any person from bidding by reason 
of geographical location. I think by this time we have ha 


experience to think that that would be a desirable thing from 1955 


De 


Clit 


d enough 


ul | onward. f . 
Mr. Copurn. Is not vour whole premise based on the assumption 


that the market will continue to be pretty hioh ¢ 
Mr. ROGERS. The market for logs will cont inue LO be pre tty high 1or 
O 1a time. 
opurN. For: long time? 


x 
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ir, Rogers. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Copurn. That is all [have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Lanigan. Yes. 

The 1937 act has among its objectives, I believe, the stabilization 
of the economy of local communities. As I get your contention, main- 
taining a sustained-yield cut in itself is a sufficient way to stabilize 
this economy and nothing else in the way of marketing restrictions is 
needed: is that right? 

Mr. Rogers. That is the healthiest way to do it, I think, because 
the objective of the 1937 act, as Colonel Greeley has said, was to get 
mills to move into this area and settle down and stay here. They have 
moved here. We have more capacity than we have timber to supply, 
and today your problem is not to get them here, but to get more 
employment out of the logs that are going to be left for the available 
mill. 

Mr. Lanican. We have had some testimony before us to the effect 
that mills have come in and have been built up and a lot of money has 
been invested on the basis of current marketing area boundaries, and 
some people have said, “Well, may be it was a mistake originally, but 
now that the communities have been built up on that basis they should 
not be changed because there is a lot of money involved.” 

Probably the threat that you mentioned to downriver mills might 
work both ways. Thereby there is a threat if we remove the bound- 
aries to the mills within the marketing area. 

Do you have any comment on that argument ? 

Mr. Rogers. It is the old reliance on administrative discretion and 
administrative orders, on the one hand, against the free play of 
economics, on the other. I think the citation of the facts here in the 
Baldridge statement gives you the answer on that one. I do not care 
where you take it, down in Reedsport, or Coos Bay, or Vancouver, 
or where it is, those people are going to put in facilities which are 
going to enable them to bid for Federal timber on a high-priced market 
today, and I do not believe that if you eliminate this power you are 
going to change the complexion of one mill, because the mill that can 
utilize the timber and is closest to it is going to get the timber whether 
there is a marketing area or not. That might have been a good argu- 
ment once, but it does not seem to be worth very much in 1955. 

Mr. Lantean. Of course, timber, I believe, is hauled considerably 
farther today than it was 10 years ago, so that actually in that respect 
the opposite may be true, that is, there is more likelihood today of tim- 
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ber going out of a marketing area than there was at the time the, 
were established, is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Rocers. The timber should go where it gets its highest y,0. 
whether it is within a given little area or whether it is without jt. 
If you are going to manage the public timber properly you have to 
see to it that it gets its highest use and that it is going to go to the 
place that can pay the most for it in competitive bidding. 

If the Eugene mills, to use just an illustration—and I do not knoy 
enough about that fight to get into it—are more able to pay the price 
for that timber because they have the best utilization of it, then they 
ought to get it wherever it may be. 

Mr. Lanican. I think we have had indications that this may occi 
at times; that is, that some larger mill may buy up the larger and the 
smaller sales, not only to supply themselves with timber, but also to 
keep a monopoly on timber in a certain area, or maybe a group of mills 
do that. Do you think that ever occurs ? 

Mr. Rocers. Never heard of it. I think that that is the figment of 
an awful lot of imagination, but I think anybody would have to have 
holes in his head who did that. The boards of directors would probably 
deal with the manager who undertook that. 

Mr. Lantcan. Do you think timber is ever bid up in order to keep 
competition away from that particular timber sale ? 

Mr. Rocers. I think so, yes, in that particular sense. 

Mr. Lanican. In other words, in a particular drainage a mill will 
feel it has to maintain the integrity of its activity in that drainage. 
Does that occur ? 

Mr. Rogers. Those are pretty high-sounding words for me, Mr. 
Lanigan. 

Mr. Lanican. Do they ever think they have to buy the timber in 
that. drainage because that is the area from which they want to get 
timber for their mill and therefore they will go out and buy it no 
matter what they have to pay for it? 

Mr. Rocers. I have known about a dozen different reasons for mills 
going in and bidding for a given piece of timber and certainly that 
may be one of them. I think it probably is sometimes. There are 
many others 

Mr. Lanican. I suppose the others are that they want the timber 
itself ? 

Mr. Rogers. Got to have it, certainly, and also there are still further 
reasons, that if it is a substantial block you may need just that timber 
to put you on a sustained-yield basis. It may be very important to 
the ultimate future of your mill to acquire a given tract of timber, al- 
though on the map it does not like like it would mean a tung to you. 
There are all kinds of reasons why you will get after a particular piece. 

Mr. Lanican. Even though it is fairly “small and might in itself 
not mean a lot to the mill ? 

Mr. Rogers. The aggregate of five 5-million-foot sales is 25 million, 
you know. 
~ Mr. Laniean. Do you think the situation ever occurs in which some 
potential bidders stay away from a sale because they know that there 
is a particular operator that is going to go out to get the timber in a 
drainage ? 

Mr. Rogers. Not if he needs it he would not. 
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Mr. Lanican. Do you think an operator may ever say, “Well, I 

| wait for a later sale because I know I will have a tough time 
bidding on this one because X « company is out after it”? 

Mr. Roerrs. Oh, probably. It is awfully hard to read the mind of 
some of the managers. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all I have. 

Representative CHuporFr. Senator Scott, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Scorr, No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Dworshak, do you have any ques- 
tions! 

Senator DworsuaKk. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions ? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. Is Portland, compared with other 
sections of the State, a timber area ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. It is a timber manufacturing area, Mr. Hoif- 
man. 

Representative Horrman. You means timber growing around it. 

Mr. Rogers. Not too close, no; within reasonable access to it, though. 

Representative Hor MAN. Where would you have the boundaries 
of a marketing area 1f you were to apply one to Portland ¢ 

Mr. Rocrrs. Portland is in a marketing area, as a matter of fact. 

Representative Horrman. And covers what? To what extent? 

Mr. Rocers. It is the northernmost marketing area, I think. The 
Columbia River marketing area it is known as and I believe would 
include Portland. 

Representative Horrman. How much timber have you here?) How 
do you compare with Eugene or some of those other places? 

Mr. Rogers. Within the economic radius accessible to Portland we 
have nothing, I tink, like Eugene has, for example. 

Representative HorrMan. You have not / 

Mr. Rogers. No, I do not believe so, although in the Columbia 
River Basin, Mr. Hoffman, and in the northern Willamette Valley 
area there is considerable timber adjacent to Portland that can be 
brought in here and is brought in here. I do not know what the 
installed mill capacity is, but it is pretty good. 

Representative Horrman. Neither of the acts, to which reference 
was made, laid down in any specific terms what the Secretary of the 
Interior should do, did they, to accomplish the purpose / 

Mr. Rogers. No. 

Representative Horrman. They gave him broad general author- 
ity. and that has been so for how long ? 

Mr. Rogers. Since 1937. Too broad, I think. 

Representative Horrman. Too much discretion ? 

Mr. Rogers. I think so. 

Representative Horrman. If Congress wrote a regulation or a law 
and the market for timber jumped and under the law they could 
cut it, you would soon find you would not have any timber at all, 
would you not? Does there not have to be flexibility in order to be 
practical ? 

Mr. Rogers. When the Secretary is commanded to sell timber on 
a » SURO re basis that does not impose too much flexibility of 

inagement on them, but when you are talking about protection of 
given communities—and when you protect one you must take it away 
from another in this country—then you have imposed a discretion 
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difference in etlect between ae unit—you referred to a unit svs " 
the. rketing ¢ 
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' Locers. Lh Ieht, the Same intent. 
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hepresentative HOFFMAN. Same purpose 
I LO Li i Lift t 
a ; : 
Representative Horrman. Just a different name. 
Mir. Re is. That is right 
presentative Horrman. So the Secretary set up marketing area 
reguiations at ieast a pul lic hearing 
Mr. Rocers. Well, in the Q. and C. area, Mr. Hoffman, he set up 
12 of them after 3 hearings, not 12 hearing’ 


Representative Horrman. What year was th 

Mr. Rogers. 1947. One was at Roseburg I think, one at Eugene and 
one at Salem. 

Representative Horrman. Evidently the Secretary was trying to go 
along with local communities, was he not, and keeping in mind the 


1] 


overall good of the people? 


Mr. Rogers. That is right. Of course. at those hearings nobody 
diseussed—and I have read the transcript of record in all three of 
them—the meaning of marketing areas, as such, at all. There was a 
discussion of the vast benefits to be achieved in western Oregon by the 
sustained-yield management of O. and C. lands, and apparently it was 
generally thoug ht at th: at time that that is what this meant, was that 
they were to be more efficiently managed as sustained-yield units, but 
nowhere in them will you find a discussion of the question of prec lusive 
bidding, so to speak. 

Representative Horrman. And now the demand is that they be 
changed and so it is suggested that more hearings be ae 

Mr. Rocers. We are almost having government by hearings these 
days, Mr. Hoffman. It imposes a tremendous task, incidentally, on 
the ee agencies involved. 

Representative Horrman. Then there is nothing new in the Secre- 
tary calling for public hearings instead of going ahead and doing wha 
he wants to do about it or what he thinks he wants to do about, is there? 

Mr. Rogers. Nothing new. My point simply is that this is a matter 
that has passed beyond the realm, whatever its original merit, of even 
having hearings on it now. 

I think by this time the circumstances have so changed that the 
marketing area concept is simply out of date and contrary to the pub- 
lic interest. 

Representative Horrman. I take it you are a lawyer? 

Mr. Rocers. Yes, sir: I hope so. 

Representative Horrman. You have a certificate to practice anyway. 

Mr. Rocers. Yes, sir; just practic e though. 

Representative Horrman. Then you do not have the same kind of 
pressure put on you that the Secretary does, do you? 

Mr. Rocers. I can feel for the Secretary, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. You have deep sympathy for him, do you 
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Mr. Rocers. I certainly do, because you xre going to get a little ius 


t} ton this afternoon of th kind of pressure he gets put on him every 
a , : ; ; 

Representative HorrmMan. Not only from Members of Congress, but 
from the j aan who live in the community. 


Mr. Rocrers. Exactly. 

ntative Horrman. I think that is all. You would not say 
enartment. considering the oe and the complexity 
of the job has not done a fairly good job, would vou / 

Vr. Rocers. I think the overwhelming number of ¢ mployees ; in those 
administrative departments are really dedicated men and do a won 
a rful job. Within the limits that Congress gives them th 
cellent iob, but this is one limit I think that ought to be taken off their 
necks, hecause they spe nd too much time in these hearings, and this ! 
‘ust the beginning. not the en |. of this kind of pressure. _ 

Representative Horrman. Wait a min tute. Let us see if I under- 
stand you. You mean that they spend too much of f their time away 
from their regular jobs on the ground answering inquiries by staif 
members and by Members of the Congress? I have heard that com- 
plaint In Washington. Some of the top executives have to spend 
much of their time with congressional committees, and I think there 
is some justification for that complaint. 

Mr. Rocrers. I have heard that, too. 

Representative Horrman. | did not mean all the time: much of 
the time, too much of the time. 

Mr. Rogers. What I meant was—let us take a specific example 
in 1952 I do not know how many sisalenaed s. but untold thousands, 
of man-hours of the Forest Service were spent on the Sg of 
the Hood River community for a Federal unit up there. By the 
time you got one of those applications it investigated and re ports made 
and processed, and you talked to all of the folks that have an axe to 
grind one way or the other, for or against, then you go to a hearing. 
Then a decision is made. It is an inealeulable amount of time out 
of that region 6 office, for example, to say nothing about the chief’s. 
Then, by George, that is hardly over with—in fact it was not over 
with—when you got the same kind of application, the same problems 
exactly, right smack across the river. The only difference is they 
called it the Wind River that time instead of the Hood River and it 
nvolves the Gifford Pinchot rather than the Mount Hood National 
Forest. That is the only difference. You have to do it all over again 

The time and money that is spent on those things is just inca aleu- 
ible and it seems to me that both agencies would be better off to be 
rid of that kind of burden on their administrative staffs. That is 
what I meant. 

Representative Horrman. As long as the people are the boss do you 
know any way by which the Congress or the members of it could 

void their responsibility and avoid putting in their time on it? 

Mr. Rogers. No, but you can give them less things to spend their 
time on, as long as you are ac cting in the public interest 

Representative Horrman. What do you mean now, “less things 
to spend their time on 09 YE: ake the legish: ition more specific ? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 
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- presenti itive Horrman. I know less about it as one member than 
the fellows who are on the ground and undoubtedly less than the peo 
ple who live there do, and vet I have one vote. 

Mr. Rocrers. My point is that it has come to the time—I am satis- 
fied it is past the time—when that discretionary authority wner to 
be removed by the Congress from these two : administr: itive agen 

Representative Horrman. Where would you put it then ? 

Mr. Rocers. Just because you have something once does not mean 
you have to keep it forever. Times change and this is one case where 
times have changed and changed awfully fast. 

Representative Horrman. I know, but there must be some xm 
somewhere and if you do not leave it up to the Secretary to de 
what should be done in a given instance, whom would you go to? 

Mr. Roaers. The laws of economics are the best ones I know of. 
Representative Horrman. You might get back then to what Roos 
velt called the law of the fang and the claw, something of that nature. 

Mr. Rocers. You get back to the law of competition and that is 
the best law I know of on this subject. 

Representative Horrman. You might get to the point then where 
the big fellows would swallow all the little fellows 

Mr. Rogers. No. As long as you are sure they do not sell more 
than the allowable cut off the tree the Congress should not care where 
it woes, 

Representative Horrman. Would it be helpful, then, to have a 
regulation which required a purchaser of timber to use it instead of 
just buying it and holding it? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Goldy, whom you mentioned a few minutes ago, 
who was regional administrator out here at one time, had the notion 
about 1952 that one of the conditions of sale of the O. and C. timber 
ought to be that you meet a certain standard of utilization at your 
mill and in the woods, that is, that you do not leave too much of the 
tree in the woods and that you do not leave too much of it in the 
burner after you get it through the mill; in other words, that certain 
standard of utilization would be a condition precedent to buying 0. 
and ©. timber. As Governor Sprague so well put it this morning, the 
laws of economics have fixed that one up. You cannot regulate, but 
the laws of economics do it for you, because you cannot buy that high 
priced stumpage today and put much of it in the burner, or you are 
going broke pretty quickly. 

tepresentative Horrman. You mean it would not be practical to 
require a man, when he purchases a given area of timber, to use it all, 
slabs and everything else. 

Mr. Rogers. I do not thing so; no. 

tepresentative Horrman. That isall. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any ques- 
tions ? 

Senator NeuBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers, about how many lumber clients do you have altogether! 

Mr. Roaenrs. Senator, I could not even guess. We have them all 
sizes and shapes. 

Senator Neupercer. Are you speaking for most of them in your 
presentation on marketing areas? 

Mr. Rogcerrs. No, sir. 
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Senator NEt BERGER. And cooperative agreements ¢ 
\r. Rogers. Absolutely not, because we have clients of all sizes and 
apes on all sides of this question. Mr. Chudoff said some ques 
ons had five sides. This has about 8 and we have clients on all 8 of 
elm. 
Senator Neupercer. I want to ask you this: It is my understanding 
here is a good deal of mill capac ity in the State of W sshington 
‘ich is wanting for suflicient logs. Would you think it would be 
right to suspend marketing agreements, and cooperative agree 
and so on, so that these mills in the State of Washington might 
yne down and bid successfully on Oregon timber and take it to Wash 
oto for processing / 


Mr. Rogers. If they are close enough to it and ean process it 
eflic ently enough to compete with the local mills in Oregon I think 
probably that would * the highest use you could put the suites to. 
senator Ni LU BERGER. T Lhe ink you. 
Let me ask you a further question. On page 26 of your presenta- 
n you e ered into some discussion of hydroelectric power and made 
Le ~oaanaane I would like to ask you about a number of « 


} 


ae 7 ‘ 
ns, particularly because the two basic resources our State has 


that are federally held, 1 might say, are these public timber lands 
and our rivers. Are you aware of the fact that the Secret: ry of the 
Interior announced in defense of his sale of the powerline into south 
ern Oregon that he sold it to the California-Oregon Power Co. be- 
cause as a part of the Bonneville system it might have been used as an 
intertie with California to send Bonneville power to California ‘ 

me, Rogers. No, I did not know that. 

‘ator Neupercer. Well, he did say that. What is your opinion 
on that? Do you believe that he is right, that Bonnev ‘lle power should 
not be sent on an intertie to California ? 

Mr. Rocers. I try to stick as closely to my class as I can, and that 

a problem for experts much more learned than I. I do not know 
how in 5 seconds I could decide that. 

Senator NEUBERGER. You have a very able and well-put statement 
and a great deal of it is on the general philosophy that there should 
be no restrictions on the use of resources. I think many of these 
things must be decided on general philosophy and principle. 

I read your statement and you talked about the Great Emancipator, 
and we could not be half controlled and half free, and so on; is that 
not correct ¢ 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Senator Neupercer. Are you aware of the fact that in April of this 
vear Governor Patterson, the Governor of this State, appeared at 
Lincoln High School before this same Senate Interior Committee— 
| believe the distinguished Senator from Idaho was present, if I am 
not mistaken—and he said at that time that he opposed the Morse- 
Neuberger Hells Canyon bill because too much of the power might 
vo to the State of Idaho? Are you aware of that / 

Mr. Rocrrs. No. 

Senator Neusercer. Are you aware of this further fact: that in the 
Cordon partnership power bill for the John Day Dam of 1954 there 
Was a specific clause in that bill reserving priority in that power for 
the State of Oregon? Are you aware of that ? 

Mr. Rogers. No. 
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Senator Neurercer. How do you feel about those restrictio: 
| 


power peoer ee ically ¢ 
Mr. Rocers. When you said that I was expressing a philosophy a 
esources ins general here, if I sauna that iapression I did not 


I 

tend to. I was talking about the timber resource and nothing « e, 
I was t; alking about this b ing oe 0d business in the statement that y 
pointed out on page 26, that it 1s not a question of just returning jp- 
terest on this investment This is a Food business for the U1 ted 


States in general, and if it looks like I intended to express any views 


on other resources than timber, it was not my intent. 

Senator Neupercer. The reason I was attracted to these things js 
because you did bring in the power question. The reason I asked 
you these questions, after I noticed you brought in the power qu stion, 
is this, Mr. Rogers: This committee has to make some decisions on 
this. We are confronted with this exact situation with respect to 
marketing areas. A group of you have come before us and have said 
that it is wrong to have these restrictions on the distributions or sale 
of this timber. that it should go to the highest bidder no matter where 
he is geogray hic ally located, and that is cood business and | 
princi iple of. Govern ment and mercha nd ing. You used the word 
“merchandising.” Yet we are also con fronted with the fact that. this 
same committee has before it. the constant philosophy of those who 
are associated with the administration in power that they favored 
the strictest kind of limitations on the distribution of our other major 
resource. 

What I want to know is how the same general group can both hold 
with the hound and run with the hare, and I want to have it explained 
to me. If it is wise to limit geographically the distribution of power 
that is produced ii Oregon, wiry is it not wise to limit the distributior 
geographically of timber that actin tit Oventnit 

I do not understand the difference. 1 have not made up my min 
on the marketing area thing. Iam just listening. 
jut what is the difference between the two? 

Mr. Rocers. I do not think Senator Cordon or Governor Patter 
son have ever expressed any views on the timber end of this subject, 
and I have not expressed any views on the power end of it. 

Senator Neupercer. If you are right in what you say about un- 
restricted competition and about the free flow of resources, how does it 
differ, one from the other? I am just asking you to tell me this for 
yourself. 


of on . I do not think that there need necessarily be any coMm- 
parison in pri dipigle at all. With respect to these committees, for ex 
ample, gra: cing rec cahieliell ations to the Congress on this subject, that 


x 


is, marketing areas and Federal units, and if you will, cooperative 
agreements, I do not think we use there is another problem involving 
power, for example, that you ought to be deterred from deciding 
the question as respect to timber alone, because to me it is a different 
problem. 

Senator Neusercer. Tell me this—this is something I do not under- 
stand—why would it be wrong to send to California on an intertie 
100,000 kilowatts of power that have vast value, but all right to let 
a California mill come up and buy 100 million board-feet of Oregon 
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timber stumpage ¢ and cart it in logs down to California for process- 
ng and have all the processing of that into veneer, or plywood, or 
boards, or anything else take place in California ? 

Mr. Rocers. I do not think the two problems are necessarily re 
lated at all, Senator. I do not know whether it is wrong or right 
to do that with power. I have some views on what you ought to do 
with the public timber resource in Oregon. If the Congress wants 
to limit it to the State of Oregon, even that is better than what you 


have now. You have unlimited possibilities as to what you can do 
W th this t hin 

Senator Neupercer. I am just trying to get at this because to begin 
with—you were talking about pressures on the Secretary—lI have this 
feel al about these marketing areas: It is not enough for people to 
sav they should be kept very flexible, but J have sympathy with the 
Se re ary and for the Members of the C ongress WV hen you kee 1p them 
so very flexible, because 1f you keep th em too fie ‘xible you are inevitably 
vo ‘to have the situation here a larger community that is contigu- 
od toa stand of timbe tha is shut off by a marketing area is going to 
-o much more pressure politically and economically than a eeunie 
community that is contiguous. [am just trying to get some facts and 
opinions on this, but Iam still unsure as to thi 

\s I say, there is this very definite feeling about our one major 
res and I am tr ying to relate it to our other resource. 


Mr. Roouns. I am sorry to be of so little help, but I just cannot 
necessarily relate the two at all. In fact, the one I know very little 
about. I have heard there is controversy, but its exact nature I do 
not know about. 

Senator Neupercer. You did bring it in, so I wanted to ask you some 
questions about it. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. As long as this question of power has 
come into issue. There are those who think that the Government should 
build powerplants and send the power all over. Do you think the 
Government should saree the timber mills here in Oregon ? 

Mr. Rocrrs. If they want to buy them outright. 

tepresentative Horrman. Lf they want to buy them? 

fr. Rogers. Yes. 

Representative Horraan. Suppose they bought them. Do you 
hink that would be good for our economy ? I 

Mr. Rogers. Of course, I am n ot a great believer in the Government 
con poting with us in fields in which we can operate best, but if they 
want to buy them I have no objection. 

Representative Horrman. If the Government bought them and op- 
erated them where would it go to get the tax dollars? Tax itself? 
Would the mills still pay ? 

(No response. ) 

Let me ask you about limitations. How do you feel about this 
policy of limiting the number of acres that the farmers in my county 
can sow into grain or plant into corn, as long as we are speculating gen- 
erally on philosophy and government. How do you feel about ‘that ? 

Mr. Rocers. If the Congress says they can do it, Mr. Congressman, I 
think itis all right. If the m: ujority of the Congress. 
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Representative Horrman. Are you not getting out ona limb? You 
do not say you are going along with anything Congress does, do you, 
no matter what it is? F 

Mr. Rogers. Sure. 

_ Representative Horrman. I thought you changed Congressmen once 
in a While because you did not like what they were doing. 

Mr. Rocrrs. That is right, sure, but as long as the majority of Con- 
gress does it, it is all right with me. i 

Representative Horrman. You mean you have to take it whether you 
like it or not? , 

Mr. Rocrrs. There are some things I do not like, but I take it, ves, 

Representative Horrman. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Rogers, so that we do not leave any 
of these statements out of the record, we have your personal statement, 
then we have the statement of Lester J. Harding, the statement on 
behalf of the Vancouver Chamber of Commerce, statement of William 
A. Culkin, statement of Guy Boyington, statement of Henry Bald- 
ridge, and the statement of William E. Baker for Local Union 5-35, 
Wauna, Oreg., CIO. 

Mr. Rogers. That is right, sir. 

Representative Cuvuporr. So that you represent everybody from big 
fellows to little fellows and from the ehamber of commerce to labor 
unions ? 

Mr. Rocers. Perhaps it should be said that I do not represent the 
IWA in that statement. That was given to me to have mimeographed, 
but that is Mr. Baker’s own writing and simply because he was on the 
same side of the fence and his international agreed with the policy that 
the marketing area authority should be repealed he asked me to have 
that mimeographed as administrative help to them. 

Representative Cuuporr. What I am trying to bring out is from 
big operators to little operators you have a certain group that are 
against the marketing areas restrictions ? 

Mr. Rogers. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. And then on the other side there are big 
fellows, and little fellows, and labor unions who are for marketing 
areas / 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. Asa matter of fact, in the statement of 
Boyington, I believe it is, he submitted a list of those persons, firms, 
and corporations, and everybody else who had expressed that same 
opinion. 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. 

Senator Neupercer. Can I ask Mr. Rogers one point of information ! 

You mentioned Clatsop County, and I am very sympathetic with 
that real problem they have. You said Clatsop County could buy 
national forest timber, but cannot buy BLM timber. 

Mr. Rocers. That is right. 

Senator Neusercer. Have mills in Clatsop County been successiu' 
in buying some national forest timber ? 

Mr. Rocrrs. Yes. 

Senator Neunercer. They have been able to get that? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Senator Neupercer. In any substantial quantity ? 

Mr. Rocers. No. That is getting pretty far away from nations! 
forest timber that is most economically available to them. 
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Senator Neupercer. Where do they get it? From Willamette? 
Mount Hood, or where / 

Mr. Rocers. They have gotten some from down the coast. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Siuslaw ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Senator NeuBperGeR. But in limited quantities? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, but sometimes that limitation is just enough to 
keep your wheels running. ; 

Senator Neusercer. I am glad for that information, because I am 
sympathetic with that very real problem. 

Mr. Rogers. It is a very serious problem, Senator. 

Senator NEUBERGER. I know it is. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Rogers. 


All your statements will be placed in the record. 
Mr. Rocers. Thank you. 
(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. ROGERS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is James P. Rogers, my 
office address 1410 Yeon Building, Portland 4, Oreg. 1 am a lawyer by profession, 
a partner in the firm of Hart, Spencer, McCulloch, Rockwood & Davies at the 
above address. 

I propose to address myself here to only one subject. It is a narrow one, it is 
true, but one which has in it somewhat the explosive qualities of the H-bomb. 
That subject is the administrative restrictions on the processing—and therefore 
the sales—of public timber, by means of marketing areas and Federal units. 
The “marketing area” concept has its native habitat in the O. and C. lands; 
the ‘Federal unit” concept has been only rarely applied, and only to national 
forest lands. 

During my professional career thus far I have drifted into specialization in the 
field of Federal timber management law and have acquired, through experience 
with it, some notions about the workings of these administrative iron curtuins 
around this great public resource. It is in my personal capacity, therefore, that 
I intend to speak on the problem. 

I do not intend, of course, to appear here under any false colors. I am special 
counsel to the Clatsop County court in its application to the Secretary of the 
Interior for vacation of the marketing area order which forbids the processing 
of any O. and C. timber by Clatsop County mills. I have represented a varied 
group of persons, associations, and timber processors in opposing the carving out 
of a Federal unit from the Mount Hood National Forest for the exclusive benefit 
of mills in the immediate vicinity of Hood River. I have represented an enlarged 
but geographically narrower group in opposing a similar scheme for the remainder 
of the Tillamook Burn timber, and later in an attempt to remove the Oregon 
statute from the books. And lastly, my private views on this subject have 
recently been stated, to a narrow public at least, in a national forestry publi- 
cation. 

Insofar as representation of a general class of office clients is concerned, how- 
ever, there can be no implications of personal views unconsciously influenced by 
clients’ interests. We represent many persons and corporations connected with 
the timber products business, from small loggers through all types of processors, 
some of whom have a substantial volume of timber and many of whom have 
none. And at every size and timber ownership level they would likely split in 
every direction for and against marketing areas. There is hardly a subject in 
the whole field of Government administration in which you would get less of a 
pattern of views; it defies grouping on the ground of size, location, type of 
processing, or timber ownership. In fact, it defies logical analysis. 

We have several clients in the same community and the same O. and C. mar‘et- 
ing area, for example, of about the same size and whose timber ownershij) is 
about the same, whose positions on marketing areas are exactly opposite, one 
wishing them retained, the other that they be got rid of. Thus the only way I 
can approach the matter is by trying to put myself in your place and determine 
whether what is going on is in the public interest, and if it is not, what legislation 
is necessary to correct it. 
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is a field, then, which not only needs some basic revision of statutes re- 
lating to the management of Federal timber, but perhaps along with it the crea- 
tion of a joint “watchdog” committee of the Congress to make it unlikely that 
legislative policy will again Jag so far behind forest industry developments and 
economics. In such a fast-moving and vital field as this such an overseer would 
be a desirable companion indeed to the policy legislation I intend later in my 
statement to recommend to the committee. 

A moment ago I said the basic trouble is that the congressional command to 
the two agencies administering federally owned timber in this area was con- 
fused between freedom and restraint, between competition and favoritism. A 
‘eading of title 1 of the O. and C, Act of 1937 (act of August 28, 1937, 50 Stat. 
874), and the Sustained Yield Act of 1944 (act of March 29, 1944, 58 Stat. 132) 
will anipliy demonstrate the point. 

Kirst, the O, and C. Act of 1937. 

Insofar as its policy respecting competition in the sale of O. and C, timber is 

mcermed, that uct is truly a mess. As i have mentioned, I am a lawyer with 
some experience in Federal forest management law. I am also pretty well ac 
quainted with the principies of statutory construction. What 1] am about to say 
may cause some eyebrow raising hereabouts since 1 feel sure that few peopie 
realize the precarious status of competitive bidding for O. and C. timber. 

The truth is that apparently there is no statutory command that O. and C, 
timber be sold at competitive bidding at all. If, in other words, any O. and C, 
timber is sold by competitive bid, it is by grace and not of right; competition in 
the purchasing of this resource is something that can be granted or withdraw” 
by the Secretary of Interior solely at his discretion. 

I do not propose to burden this record, or the committees’ time, with a legal 
analysis on which such a statement is based; if the committees wish to test 
these views they can inquire of any qualified member of the Solicitor’s staff, 
or any qualified administrator, of the Department of the Interior whether the 
Bureau of Land management is required by law to sell any O. and C. timber by 
competitive bidding. I fee! confident the answer will be that it is not required 
by law to do so, and that to the extent it does so it is a matter of policy of 
the Department only and not of command of the Congress. 

The reasoning behind this legal conclusion is not difficult once you have gone 
into the O. and C. act thoroughly, but it takes some delving to get at it. 

The 1916 revesting act (act of June 9, 1916, 39 Stat. 218), known as the 
Chamberlain-Ferris Act, was a liquidation statute, designed to place the O. and 
©. lands back on the tax rolls by encouraging liquidation of their timber resource, 
after which the lands would be open to homestead entry as agricultural lands. 
The timber was to be sold by competitive bid. 


the Congress 18 and 
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ritle I of the O. and C. act was of course designed to halt this liquidation 


and place these lands on a sustained-yield basis. How the ailowable cut from 
these lauds was to be sold yas not even mentioned, whether by competitive sales 
or otherwise. Nor is there anything of significance in the ordinary sources of 
statutory interpretation—floor debates, departmental reports or testimony, com 
mittee reports, or committee hearings—which throws light on the problem. kx- 


cept, of course, the negative feature that there is simply no reference to it 


Equally silent are predecessor bills, introduced or only drafted for introduction, 
and correspondence between the Departinent aud supporters of the legisiatioi 
when it was being worked out. 

What is apparent is, however, that it was obviously thought that competiti 
bidding hampered the exercise of “sustained yieid management” of the O. and 
timberiands, and that competition should be eliminated wherever necessary 
. tain” communities. Thus, in a memorandum dated December 9, 1046, 1 

Secreiary from the Acting Associate Director and hearings oflicer (late 
ant Secretary) Joel Wolfsohn, the latter said in part: 

though, as at present the Government will resery lie as such sale 

vard the timber for the amount of the highest bir ther thar » highest 


‘ 


bidder when necessary, pursuant to the act of August 28, 1037 (50 Stat. 874), in 
der to provide a continued suppiy of timber to loca ‘y, this does noi 
mean that as between a prospectave cooperator and others, the tormer will 
sarily be awarded the timber where he is a low bidder.’ 
language, useiul in providing a contemporaneous construction of the 
a departmental official charged with its administration, supports the 
j sition that no competitive bidding for O. and C. timber is required by the 
1 act. In fact, everything of value in construing the statute suggests clearly 
that competitive bidding and liquidation of the timber resource on O. and ¢ 
lands were considered synonymous; conversely, ‘sustained yield” management 
and protection against anything but nominal competition was thought to be 
the same. 

More evidence of this fact is available from the transcripts of hearings 
such as they were—hefore the establishment of the 12 O. and C. mas.er units 
and their appurtment marketing areas, in 1947, newspaper editorials, and the 
like, when the matter was up for public consideration. The entire record is 
devoted to praise for the sustained yield concept of management for the O. and C. 
lands, which Congress had commanded 10 years before. Sut no reference was 
made to competition for the sale of the allowable cut from O. and C. lands, or 
to the meaning of preferential bidding rights. 

Naturally, of course, these things go through evolutionary changes. In 1937, 
or even 1947, everyone was treading a new path; in 1947 we had not explored it 
very far. But since then we have finally come to realize that sustained yield 
management of our Federal forests has no connection with protection of buyers 
of the forest products, so managed, from competition. The public—and its repre- 
sentative, the Congress—bas a very high stake indeed in the sustained yieid 
management of the public timber resource. But it has no right, in this year 1955 
and hereaiter, to direct who gets the product of that management, the timber 
to be sold from those forests. The two simply have no connecting link. 

The 1987 O. and C. Act was conceived and pushed by men of good will. They 
wanted the timber to be managed on u sustained yield basis. And they wanted 
something else. They hoped to attract migratory mills to the O. and C. area, 
and a 


* 


et them “* * * to settle down to a new order of timber growing, close 
raw material and stable communities.” That language, incidentally, is by 
my good friend Colonel Greeley, who had so large a part in framing this legisla 
tion and who had no concern in it except the public welfare. 

But the object of the act’s supporters, so succinctly quoted above, had in it 
no concept of competition for the O. and C. timber, which timber was the lure by 
which those migratory mills were to be attracted. This legislation was felt, 
apparently, to give the Secretary a choice, perhaps, whether to sell O. and © 
timber by competitive bidding and let those objects fail, or restrict competition 
and accomplish them, That is the most you can say for the early theory of 
this act. 

Anyhow, the statute the 1937 act replaced had required competitive bidding 
for O. and C. timber. The 1937 act makes no mention of it, on the apparent 
consideration that competition was the handmaiden of liquidation. As a lawyer 
dealing in statutory construction problems that fact has meaning to me, in ad- 
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vising what the 1937 act requires or prohibits. That competition and sustained- 
yield management are today known to be compatible does not detract from the 
legal conclusion that under the statute competitive bidding for O. and C. timber 
is available only when, and to the extent, the Secretary of the Interior allows it. 

It would seem that if these hearings were to accomplish nothing else, the 
knowledge of the Congress that in reality—public conception opposed—competi- 
tive bidding is a matter of grace, not of right, for all public timber sales on 
©. and C. lands, should suffice to justify this inquiry. To those who must deal 
from weakness—as I sometimes call those of us who must represent clients such 
as Clatsop County when it seeks to break these administrative shackles at the 
departmental level—the present legislative situation seems very nigh hopeless 
For when we complain that Clatsop County’s mills are excluded, only because 
of their geographical location and executive fiat, from competitive or other bid- 
ding on this resource their taxes go to support, we could easily be met by a shrug 
of the shoulders and the defense: “What are you crying about? Nobody has the 
right to bid for O. and C. timber. Just be happy anyone can bid for it, any- 
where.” 

So, as I have mentioned, are the Lane County mills situated. Under the pres- 
ent timber-sales statute governing BLM timber sales on O. and C. lands, it could 
be said that they should be grateful for the opportunity to bid on O. and C. tim 
ber even in Lane County, to say nothing about timber in the Smith River area. 
That the Secretary has just recently lifted these restrictions on salvage sales 
only proves the point that competition for O. and C. timber is a matter for secre- 
tarial judgment, and that what may be granted today may be withdrawn to- 
morrow. That, I submit, is poor Federal timber-sales policy in 1955. I want 
the Congress, not an administrative agency, to set policy on this subject. Then 
it will not be subject to administrative tinkering. 

And so it would seem that the O. and C. counties likewise would realize their 
financial future is far from secure as title I of the 1937 act is now drawn—as I 
am sure they do. For as it now stands competitive bidding could, under exist- 
ing legislation, be withdrawn entirely from QO. and C. timber sales. And what 
would happen to those counties’ 75 percent could readily be imagined if such were 
the case. 

This, I submit, is an unhealthy situation, and one which only a fraction of the 
people might have waked up to had it not been for these hearings. To me it 
seems of vital important that the Congress and the public understand where we 
are in this business of the sale of Federal timber and fundamental governmental 
policy. There are a lot of things here which make little sense to the logical and 
inquiring person; this inquiry has, to my mind, been long overdue. Why, for 
example, should national-forest timber be available to anyone in the State of 
Oregon who wants to bid for it, but the adjoining block of O. and C. timber be 
available for bidding to only a-restricted few who happen to be in that immediate 
area? 

Second, the Sustained Yield Act of 1944. 

Unlike the Bureau of Land Management the statutory tradition of the Forest 
Service has been, since 1906, free competitive bidding for its timber sales, whether 
its function was as a conservator or—only recently—that of a merchandiser. 

But on March 29, 1944, with the enactment of Public Law 273 (58 Stat. 132. 
16 U. S. C. 583-5831), this tradition was confused by the philosophy of the 1937 
O. and C. Act. That statute permits the Secretary of Agriculture to set up 
Federal sustained-yield units from national-forest timber, the function of which 
is to preclude competitive bidding for such timber by any mills except those in 
a designated timber-dependent community. The interrelation of the 1937 and 
1944 acts could be gone into at length here, but that would only confuse the issue 
before the committees. The point is that thereafter the same split policy— 
freedom and restraint, competition and subsidy—has plagued the Forest Service 
as it has plagued the Bureau of Land Management, though with some significant 
differences unnecessary to go into here. 

While it is true that only five such Federal units have been established under 
the 1944 act, and those all by the predecessor to the present Chief of the Forest 
Service, the pressures on the Forest Service for this preferential treatment in 
bidding for national forest timber have been, to my personal knowledge, tre- 
mendous. Without knowing a thing about the views of the Forest Service by 
discussion or otherwise, I would hazard the guess that it, and also the Bureau 
of Land Management, would welcome a positive declaration by the Congress that 
this power to play God with the timber resource—to decree who should be subject 
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to the laws of free competition and who should not, who by decree should perish 
and who succeed—should be removed from it. 

The record of resistance of the Forest Service to the planned timber economy 
which the 1944 act could well have justified is, to my mind, truly significant. It 
could have, if it chose, cut up the public timber it manages like a piece of pie, 
each slice for a favored community, and with the justification that such was the 
congressional policy as represented by the 1944 act. That it has not done so isa 
vodsend to the timber-using industry of the Nation, and especially the Pacific 
Northwest, where the play of economic forces is so interrelated that what you 
cive to one you must necessarily take from another. 

For example, the community of Hood River, Oreg., sought to lock up a sub- 
stantial part of the Mount Hood National Forest against the competitive bidding 
of outside mills, for the exclusive benefit of the mills in or near Hood River, 
through the device of a Federal sustained-yield unit. That would have meant, 
if course, that the mills at Portland, Vancouver, St. Helens, and all the way 
down the Columbia to Astoria, would have been deprived of their right to bid for 
this allowable cut of Federal timber. To a man they rose up in arms. This is 

ne whole economic area, this region from the Cascades to the Pacific along the 
Columbia: that river is not only scenically dear to our hearts but is a liquid 
highway for the commerce between our tightly interdependent communities. And 
if one community like Hood River, with an almost rudimentary lumber industry 

low utilization—low man-hours per thousand feet of log input—could take 
this Federal timber away from the higher utilization of the downriver mills, then 
not only were those mills and their employees hurt but the lid was off—no com- 
munity that asked for it could thereafter be denied this Federal largesse of public 
timper 

The Forest Service turned this application down, as the committees know. 
But right across the river, at Stevenson-Carson-North Bonneville, in Washington. 
the pressure is hot to exclude all competition, by this same device of a Federal 
sustained-yield unit, for a large block of timber in the Gifford Pinchot National 
Forest for the exclusive benefit of the mills in those communities. Only this time 
the pressure is not just upon the Forest Service, but upon the Congress as a 
whole as well as the Washington delegation. 

Simply to illustrate the lengths to which these arguments can go, Iam attaching 
to this statement a copy of an argument I understand was sent to every member 
of the Congress by the proponents of this Federal unit, in support of their demand 
that this exclusive Federal timber-purchase privilege be granted. It carries out 
the ultimate in the philosophy of preferential purchase rights in public timber. 
Timber purchasers should be likened to a public utility which is given a monopoly, 
in exchange for regulatory rights, in a given community. Therefore it should be 
mandatory that such a monopoly, in the purchase of public timber, be granted. 
This document should be considered, by the public and the Congress, as the end 
result of the present indecision in the statutes concerning the sale of Federal tim- 
ber. So long as that indecision continues such an argument must appear to 
have some validity. 

Nor are these two applications—Hood River and Stevenson-Carson-North 
sJonneville—by any means the end. In the meantime, there was 2n application 
at Idaho City, Idaho, and another in Texas, both of which went to hearing and 
were turned down. And the air is full of gossip that a Jot of people in Linn 
County, Oreg., are looking to the 1944 act as the device by which the national 
forest timber in Linn County can be kept away from the Eugene-Springfield area. 
It is equally—or even more strongly—rumored that the Molalla area, here at our 
hack door, seeks to block out a preferential-bidding area for itself in the Mount 
Hood National Forest in order to exclude the competition of Portland-Oregon 
City-Salem timber processors. 

The case'is sometimes made that so long as competitive bidding for public 
timber exists, investment in additional utilization facilities is unlikely. That is, 
of course, a species of economic poppycock in this year 1955; it is the press of com- 
petition for that timber which spurs greater investment in utilization, and hence 
greater employment, to enable a mill to bid successfully for this resource. So 
the fact really is that so long as the possibility exists that the right to bid for 
public timber can be shut off by administrative determination, just so long will 
there be confusion and hesitation in those who would like to invest in greater 
utilization but are reluctant to do so. 

What impulsion, for example, is there for the timber-using mills at Portland or 
Vancouver, who need Federal timber to survive, to make much investment in such 
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facilities when tomorrow they may be excluded, despite—in fact because of—their 
greater ability to utilize it and hence bid for it, in both the Gifford Pinchot and 
Mount Hood National Forests? 

Che situation of the mills in Lane County, Oreg., is even more pointed. They 
were denied the right, until a month ago, to bid for the vast amounts of salvage 
timber in the Smith River area because it was not in their marketing area. Sua- 
denly, just before these hearings, that right was granted them. He would be a 
bold Lane County millman who would make much investment on such a whimsical 
basis as this, that today he can’t bid on the Smith River timber, tomorrow he can. 
Day after tomorrow, what? Can he, or can’t he? So long as this situation, stat- 
utewise, obtains, every mill owner in the Northwest, lumber, plywood, or pulp, 
who must depend to any appreciable extent on public timber sales, is a potential 
victim of an administrator’s whim. The sword of Damocles is not much of an 
incentive to planning your own future, if you are sitting under it. 

This subject raises, also some very practical considerations in addition. Your 
committees are rightly urged to inquire whether, within the limits of sustained 
vield forest management, greater volume f public timber cannot be sold. 

i can suggest one improvement in this regard. If the Congress were, 
forthcoming session, to declare that all public timber should be seld at public 
auction (except for nominal-value sales of $2,000 or less, for example) to the 
highest and best bidder, it would free the timber-managing agencies to perform 
their timber-selling and conservation functions alone. 

Within the limits of existing or foreseeable appropriations either agency has 
only so many toial man-hours of operation in all its functions. How many 
man-hours of time region VI of the Forest Service has put in on the Hood River 
and Stevenson-North Bonneville-Carson “Federal unit” applications—to say nhoth- 
ing of the Lakeview unit—I cannot say, but it must run very high. Those are 
man-hours taken away from the Service’s prime function of protecting and selling 
itis timber. You'll get more timber sold under existing appropriations if you 
reiease these agencies from the burden of investigating such proposals, analyz- 
ing them, holding meetings “‘with all interested parties,” explaining, defending, 
writing letters and memorandums, and finally preparing for and bolding days of 
hearings. 

Moreover—and here is another practically important item—the 1937 and 1944 
acts vest almost unlimited discretion in the Secretaries of Interior and Agri- 
culture in selling the timber their Departments manage. As I have already 
noted, the Secretary of Interior need not sell a stick of O. and C. timber by 
competitive bid if he determines it will not be consistent with what he con- 
ceives to be the “policies of the act.” And the Secretary of Agriculture has the 
power to cut up the national forests like pieces of pie for the exclusive bidding 
of timber-dependent communities. 

Such discretion, virtually without standards, make these agencies’ duties doubly 
difficult, and time-consuming, since in such situations pressure is equal to au- 
thority—virtually without limit. The regional forester here, after months or 
years of staff study, refused the Stevenson-Carson-North Bonneville application 
for preferential bidding status a formal hearing, on tle ground that it could 
not meet the criteria for such a hearing. So an appeal now lies in the Chief's 
office, with the X thousands of additional man-hours of time that means. 

And of course political pressures are then brought to bear. And that means 
the Congress. For again, when latitude of action is by statute almost unlimited 
to an administrative agency, the ultimate end is political pressure from both 
sides. One of the greatest boons the Congress ever knew was during the NRA 
days in the Schechter decision by the United States Supreme Court. The only 
restraint from ultimate political pressure, of the most uncomfortable sort, is a 
clear-cut set of standards for administrators to abide by. And in this field of 
social concepts accomplished through the sales of Federal timber, such stand- 
ards are not possible. The wise—and only—choice, it seems to me, both from the 
viewpoint of encouraging maximum investment and employment in the federally 
dependent timber operators, and of releasing the timber-managing agencies to 
sell timber, is to end by statute this administrative power to prefer one bidder 
to another and put everyone on the same footing in bidding. 

Now I would like to get back to the statutes before I close. 

As you read both the 1937 O. and C. Act and the 1944 act, you will see that 
the words “sustained yield” have been connected with the designation of areas 
in which the preferential timber-purchasing treatment should operate. In 
the 1937 act the Secretary of the Interior could, by creating “sustained yield 
forest units,” protect a community—from outside competition—for the O. and C. 
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On, Ih Seclie 


t allotted to if The 1944 act authorizes the creat 
t 


t 
national forest timber for the same purpose. 


“sustained vieid units” out « 
rhe inference of these words is, of course, that unless such a “unit,” for 
ntial bidding, is created, sustained yield management of Federal forest 
s nonexistent. And this inference has beguiled the public ever since 
it is almost laughable, in this year of 1955, to read the transcripts of 
on the establishment of the O. and C. “marketing areas” (legality of 
hearings aside) and of proposed national forest “Federal units,” and 
see What a large percentage of the proponents based their arguments not on 
the economics of the areas to be favored and sacrificed, but only on the benefits 
istuined vield management of the Federal timber which they thought would 
thereby result. 
The truth is, as I have previously observed, that sustained yield management 


if Federal timber and the preferential treatment of given communities or mills 


are not related in any respect, either on national forest lands or on O. and C, 
lands Che mistaken conjunction of these 2 incidents of Federal timber mau 
cement has now plagued us for 18 years. 

In dealing with the Federal property the Congress is, of course, given plenary 
power by the Constitution. It can decree, in its policy of avoiding favoritism of 

citizen or group over another, that no one should have preference in obtain- 

ng the sustained yield of the timber property of the United States. Conversely, 

can order that this resource should go to a selected few alone. Or it can 

ince both policies and leave it to the administrative agencies to choose 

ch of these objects they wish to follow. Wholly aside from the constitu- 

aspects of this delegation of power under standards too vague for com- 

ion by most of us, it seems clear such a policy will not, ultimately, work. 

it is where the Congress is today. It has confounded a historic policy 

reedom of all citizens to deal with their Government on a basis of equal- 

ity, with a policy of protection of the few against the many. You cannot do 

both successfully. Sometime, and I hope it is in the year 1956, in legislating on 

a timber-sales policy to be followed by the Federal timber-managing axencies, 

the Congress must decide whether, in the sale of Federal timber, it will follow 

the route of protection from competition, or the route of unrestricted freedom 
to bid. The present haphazard middle ground cannot longer obtain. 

Now I would like to wind up my statement, and conclude with a few thoughts 
which occur to us out here in the seeking for answers for difficult problems. 
And in these remarks, as in what I have previously said, I do not want to be 
thought an advocate of a particular point of view. I am first of all a believer 
in good administration, regardless of party. There are many fields in which 
economics and politics can intrude without real danger to any substantial seg- 
ment of our people. 

But that field is not in the management of the magnificent forests of our great 
Pacitic Northwest, from western Montana to the Pacific, from British Columbia 
to northern California. Here you are dealing with the ultimate in natural re 
sources. Here the best in Government—both in Federal legislation and Federal 
administration—is required. As a volunteer witness only, speaking for no one 
but myself, I want to be perfectly frank. 

When I started going to Washington, D. C., many years ago, most of the 
people there from this Pacific Northwest country felt almost like aliens. The 
Congress and the administration knew—and cared—much more about what was 
going on in Chungking, Ankara, or Warsaw, than it did about Seattle, Portland, 
or Kugene. 

In certain fields this regionalism may not be too bad. Hydroelectric power 
development, for example, may be considered a regionally competitive thing. 
With 5 percent of the Nation’s population we have had about 24 percent of the 
Nation’s rivers, harbors, and fiood-control appropriations, which then make 
us more aggressive competition for the eastern and middle-western areas which 
must foot the heavy proportion of the bill. 

But timber is no matter for regional competition. The Federal timber is con- 
centrated in the Northwest, but it belongs to and affects the whole people. 
Unlike many another industry, its processing involves a high proportion of man- 
hours—and wages—per dollar of investment in plant. And its yield—on a sus 
tained yield basis—produces money iuto the Federal Treasury out of all pro- 
portion to its expense. In hydroelectric power development, for example, the 
debate rages around whether. the people of the United States will ever get their 
money back—with or without interest—from their investment. No such debate 
can rage here, in the management of the Federal timber resource. 
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To repeat what our beloved Colonel Greeley has so often more expressively said, 
sustained-yield forest management is really a simple concept. It resembles ; 
trust estate, in which you spend only the interest and conserve the corpus of the 
trust for future generations. The corpus of this estate, for which the United 
States is the trustee for the benefit of future generations of Americans, is the 
vast, renewable stands of timber on Federal lands. The interest is the volum« 
you not only can but should cut to get the most value from the estate without 
depleting its principal. For Mother Nature has provided a statute of limitations 
of her own in the interest factor of this trust. If you don’t harvest the mature, 
heetle-killed, or dead, or wind-thrown timber in the few years there is value left 
in it, your interest is lost. 

I am convinced, after some familiarity with the problem, that for many years 
we have been wasting that interest and, unless present trends are checked soo 
by the Congress, we will be wasting it for yet a longer time. 

Until recently, of course, that wastage did not matter much. For until re- 
cently there was private timber in sufficient quantities to make the loss of some 
public timber, or the most efficient use of public timber, of little real consequence 

The reason you are out here today, I apprehend, is because that situation has 
changed, and almost overnight. For the survival of many of our timber-using 
mills, and the welfare of their employees’ families, suddenly depends (1) on the 
sale of every foot of merchantable timber which can be taken from the Federal! 
forests without danger to the corpus of the Federal timber estate held in trust 
for all our children; and (2) the maximum utilization of each such foot of 
merchantable timber you can realize from the realistic allowable cut—true in- 
terest—from that timber estate. I say to you in all seriousness, imagining my- 
self on your side of the hearing table, that in this year 1955 to increase the allow- 
able cut from our forests without assuring that the maximum man-hours of em- 
ployment from it would be wrung from each tree, is to solve the problem half- 
heartedly or not at all. 

Thus your problem, and through you the problem of the Congress, is three- 
fold: (1) You must assure yourselves that the Federal timber-managing agen- 
cies are operating as efficiently as possible, and with as enlightened policies 
as possible; (2) you must insure, not only by basic policy declarations but by 
adequate appropriations, that they are both directed and able to sell now the 
maximum volume of public timber which can be sold without endangering the 
Federal timber estate; and (3) you must insure, by a removal of artificial 
restrictions on the sale of that timber, that it goes wherever it will get the best 
use, and that means where it will command the best price. 

There is not much mystery to those of us who live out here as to what is 
going on in the field of Federal timber and the mills that process it. 

There has been a drastic decline over the past 10 years in the supply of private 
timber available to most of owr timber-using mills. Today we have from 2 to 
3 times the installed mill capacity which the purchasable-timber supply will 
support. This fact has driven the price of that available timber to heights 
that would have been fantastic even 5 years ago. 

Now, in general, a sawmill cannot possibly pay more than $50 for stumpage 
and stay in business on the lumber market today or in the foreseeable future. 
A plywood plant can pay perhaps $20 above that and come out. So, if you’ve 
got to have timber to keep operating and keep your people employed, what do 
you do? You cast around for ways and means of building yourself a plywood 
plant, or at least putting in a veneer operation, and you start looking for a 
way to convert your mill waste into something you can sell at a profit—hard- 
board, softboard, wood flour, presto-logs, and the like. 

That is exactly what is going on today. The roll of lumber clients of our 
office who have liquidated in the past 10 years is a mighty impressive one. And 
the number of our clients who are adding conversion facilities of veneer, ply- 
wood, hardboard, or other things, is considerable. 

These mills starving and struggling for timber are of course taking a long 
look at the Federal timber supply available to them, and think more volume 
could be sold from these forests each year. And from what little I know of so 
technical a field I am inclined to agree with them. 

But you won't be able to increase the available cut from the Federal forests 
in the Northwest from 2 to 3 times to take care of our present installed capacity. 
Unless, that is, you want to abandon the policy of sustained yield management 
of those forests, and start depleting our timber principal to the detriment of my 
children and yours. That, I’m sure, these committees would never approve or 
the Congress direct. 
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hus, though from these hearings an increased volume of Federa 

available, it is still inevitable that a good many mills are going 

there still won't be enough timber to take care of them all. 

i shutdown mills mean that men are going to be thrown out of work, with 
t means to their families, the corner grocer, drugstore, and the other 
hants who supply them their necessities. That will happen, that is, unless 
his development I have spoken of-—increasing utilization facilities—the slack 
oyment in the closure of some mills can be taken up by more employ- 
per thousand feet of this diminished log supply. That trend must be 
iraged by the Congress, and quickly, if this slack is to be taken up before 


2 


s Too iate. 
iis is the real reason, I think, why the International Woodworkers of 
erica at their Milwaukee convention this fall came out in a formal res 
ypposing artificial restrictions in the sale of Federal timber, whether the 
called “marketing areas” in the 0. and C. area or “Federal units” in the 
tional forests. They have a good research department; they know these facts 
rends I have been describing as well as I do, and perhaps better. And they 
snow that so long as these restrictions—or the threats of them—exist, the best 
itilization of our diminishing timber supply, and hence the maintenance of pres 
ent employment levels among their members and security of their members 
wamilies, will not be possible. 
| gine some of those who are determined to keep these economic iron cur 
ins around their areas, or who would like to become beneficiaries of these pref 
ential bidding areas, would point out that some operations in the O. and ¢ 


’ 
) 
i 


v 


veneer or plywood plants, hardboard, or even perhaps a pulp plant 
t is true, in a few cases. But it has been done, I think, in part because most 


long, and wish to put themselves in a strong competitive bidding position 

* public timber when that protection is withdrawn. Most such installations 

» in areas of lots of Federal timber—and lots of installed mill capacity close 
at hand. 

But the process of improving utilization, and hence maintaining employment 
to present levels in the face of an inevitable decline in installed mill capacity, 
is far too laggard to take care of the problem in time to do any good. It has 
come in spite of the O. and C. marketing area preferential bidding regulations, 
not because of them, no matter what any interested party may say. I think it 
likely such a development would have occurred much faster had it not been 
for this preferential treatment. For, I repeat—what incentive is there in the 
Portland or Vancouver mills to make substantial investment to further utilize 
all the log and all species when they may wake up some day to find that the 
timber out of the Gifford Pinchot or the Mount Hood National Forests is denied 
them through the restriction on their right to bid competitively for it? 

Unless the Congress, by statute, tells our mills throughout the Pacific North- 
west that this right to bid for either O. and C. timber or national forest timber 
cannot be denied them whatever their geographical location, and does it soon, 
the inevitable decline in the present installed mill capacity in the lumber indus- 
try, however you increase the cut within sustained yield management limits, 
can only be reflected by a lowering of employment and hence the welfare and 
economy of this entire timber-dependent region. If you act cleanly and swiftly, 
however, in removing this sword of Damocles from over our chair, I have con- 
fidence that the men who run the mills where they want to stay in business if 
they can, will act promptly to put themselves in a competitive position for 
what is to come. 

In conclusion, then, I urge that the Congress enact a Federal timber man- 
agement statute which among other things will provide : 

First. For the establishment of a joint congressional committee which might 
be known as the Joint Committee on Federal Forest Management, composed 
of an equal number of members of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the United States Senate and the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, appointed respectively by the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
It would be the function of this committee to conduct a continuing study and 
investigation of: (1) The economic factors involved in the management and 
sale of timber under the control of Federal timber-management agencies: (2) 
the administration and operation of existing Federal laws relating to such timber 
management and sale; and (3) such other matters in this field as might properly 
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come before it, with the obligation to report to the Congress at specified intervals 
concerning matters coming within its knowledge with the object of assuring 
the most efficient and widespread use of Federal timber and the promotion of 
the maximum of employment from it. 

Second. For the repeal of section 3 of the act of March 29, 1944 (58 Stat. 

32), and such provisions of title I of the act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 874), 
as might be deemed to permit the Secretary of the Interior to establish restric- 
tive bidding areas for the sale of Federal timber. 

Third. For a declaration that from and after the date of enactment no pros- 
pective bidder seeking to acquire federally managed timber shall be required 
to process the same within any particular area, and that save for sales of an 
appraised value of $2,000 or less, all Federal timber sales shall be made on the 
basis of unrestricted competitive bidding. 

I am deeply grateful for this opportunity to appear before the committees; 
I am even more grateful for the presence of the committees in our great North- 
west to look into these public timber problems which have by now become so 


serious. 
FACTS CONCERNING PuBLic LAW NO. 273 AND THE APPLICATION OF SAME 


STEVENSON, WASH., September 19, 1955. 
ttention : All Congressmen and Senators, State and National. 


GENTLEMEN: The facts presented herewith are on Public Law 2738, and more 
in particular how it applies in the case of the application for the Wind River 
sustained-yield unit, requested to maintain the present economy of a portion 
of Skamania County, Washington State. 

Thank God, we live in a free country. Free enterprise has made it great. 
Every citizen should believe in free enterprise. However, I think we must 
realize that free enterprise must be restrained when it is to the detriment of 
the general public. 

Our great lawmakers have many times in the past instituted laws protecting 
minority groups. This in a sense circumvents free enterprise. They have also 
instituted many laws to protect and benefit the general public. These also curb 
free enterprise. It is commonly recognized that we cannot allow free enterprise 
in racketeering, you cannot distill whisky, you cannot operate a monopoly, or 
in other words the Government has put curbs on certain things and free enter- 
prise is restricted when the common good is in jeopardy. Therefore, let us not 
ride this free-enterprise horse to death. 

Let us concern ourselves for a moment with public highways, be they State 
or Federal. Somewhere a long while back a law was enacted that makes a 
franchise legal. Highways are public property, but only 1 company is al- 
lowed to haul passengers for pay over a given area of this highway, only 1 
freight hauler is allowed to haul freight for pay as a common carrier over a 
certain segment of this highway, and this system seems to be working fairly 
well. The streets and alleys of our cities are public property. Yet how do you 
presume the general public would fare if we had three traction companies in 
most of our major cities who would not honor each other’s transfers? How 
would we fare if we had three telephone systems in each of our major cities 
that could not be connected except by toll, how would the general public bene- 
fit? For these reasons traction companies, telephone, telegraph, radio, elec- 
tricity, in other words, all publie utilities operate on a franchise basis. Let me 
remind you here that United States Forest Service lands, State forest lands, 
etc., are also public property and this law might not be as wrong as some seem 
to think wherein it allows a franchise for certain logging rights or use rights. 

Let us take another corollary on free enterprise. Let us ask you gentlemen 
who make the laws, is it fair to presume that you would be able to run and 
waintain this great country of ours on a free enterprise tax system? Do you 
suppose that we could institute a taxation that would give the Government 10, 
25, or 50 cents of every dollar that everyone earns? This would be free en- 
terprise because everyone would pay the same percentage on every dollar they 
made. I cannot imagine this country operating under such a schedule and 
therefore graduated income taxes have been instituted. Is it then so unfair to 
ask the Forest Service to administer a law of similar nature in order that the 
objectives for which that law was written might accrue to the general public? 

Gentlemen, Public Law 273 was originated by the big-business interests, 
welcomed wth open arms by the Forest Service, written by a Republican 
Senator and a Republican Congressman who were farsighted enough to write 
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some points that also might favor small business, it was enacted under 
Democratic Congress, so one would think that it has been acceptable to all 
factions and was a hnonpolitical issue. This, however, does not seem to be the 
case because now that a small community with its back against the wall wan 
to use this law there is hesitancy to administer it. By the same token this is 
permissive law and gives too much power to the Department of Forestry 
to whether or not it shall be instituted. Certainly they are the Depart 
that should be the judy 
when you do comply, th 
its livelihood. 

Skamania County, Wash., is 96 percent forest land. It is 83 percent publi 
ownership, Federal or State. Seventy-five percent is Gifford Pinchot National] 


e as to whether or not you comply with the law, but 


’ 
e law should be mandatory so as to insure a commu! 


Forest. In a community which we are asking for this unit the Forest Service 
owns 95 percent of the timber that is merchantable. Our economy is bette 
75 percent dependent upon forest products for a livelihood. 

We are so situated that our timber is accessible to all mills below 
Columbia River with very small transportation charge, but there is li 
other timber available to our mills except at excessive transportation ch: 


as compared to competition’s transportation charge on our timber. Our fu 
economy is in the hands of the Forest Service. Their cutting 


pre 

way behind, their roadbuilding programs are way behind, and they are certainly 
way behind on their granting of our unit, as our application has now been pend 
ing almost 10 years. 

There are presently five units in operation under this law and Iam sure if you 
will check them you will find they are operating for the benefit of the general 
public. There are, of course, some who oppose administering of this law, but 
I might add, there are no doubt many people in jail who oppose the administra 
tion of the law that put them there. 

Gentlemen, we are fighting for the future economy, yes, the very existence 
of a small community, and we all know that small communities are the back 
bone of our Nation. We say Public Law 273 should be strengthened to the effect 
that it becomes a mandatory law and above all, let’s remember that it is not 
necessarily contrary to free enterprise any more than our franchise or taxation 
laws which we all recognize are necessary. Please, let us see that Public Law 
273 is properly administered. 

Sincerely yours, 


WIND RIVER FEDERAL Unit Co. 


STATEMENT OF LESTER J. HARDING 


My name is Lester J. Harding. I am vice president and general manager of 
Columbia-Hudson Lumber Co. We operate a sawmill at Bradwood, Clatsop 
County, Oreg. We employ 175 people and our annual payroll is $780,000. We 
produce 40 million feet of lumber per year. Our refuse material is first manu- 
factured into pulp chips, then hog fuel for manufacture of electric power. Our 
plant is located on the Columbia River and we can load out the largest of 
oceangoing vessels. 

We are opposed to marketing areas or any other form of closed agreements 
which direct public timber or other resources to the benefit of certain businesses 
or communities. 

MARKETING AREAS 


We believe that the expression “sustained yield” should be clarified. In the 
beginning it would appear that the framers of the 1937 O. and C. Act wanted 
to do two things: (1) To substitute sustained yield management for liquidation 
of the O. and ©. timber, and (2) to attract the mills they then didn’t have and 
get them to stay there. To do this second job, they used freedom from full 
competition as bait. Sustained yield has been practiced for a number of years 
by both privately owned tree farms as well as in managing Government timber. 
It is separate and apart from marketing areas. 

So in the public, and even perhaps the congressional mind, “sustained yield,” 
which is a magic word in timber even though most people don’t understand it 
to this day, has been hooked up with protection of mills from competition. This 
is a very useful screen to hide behind when what you’re really driving at is to 
give yourself and your immediate neighbors a monopoly, protected against 
competition from outside. 
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Look at the 1944 act, popularly known as the 1944 Sustained Yield Act. 
There’s no reason for that name at all. Both the national foiests and the 
O. and C. lands were in 1944—and still are—managed on a sustained-yield basis. 
What that act really allows is preferences in bidding for public timber, whether 
by cooperative agreements under section 2, or Federal units under section 38. 

If these laws had been labeled what they really are, we wouldn’t be struggling 
against them. Suppose the 1944 act had been called the 1944 Preferential 
Timber Bidding Act? How far do you suppose it would have gone? 

The present efforts of the Stevenson-Carson-North Bonneville area to get a 
federal unit of national-forest timber out of the Gifford Pinchot is another case 
of a desire for preferential treatment. A similar desire for preferential treat- 
ment was turned down after a public hearing by the Forest Service on the Hood 
River group, which is just across the river. ‘the Forest Service recognized at 
Hiood River, apparently, that the Columbia Basin is one integrated whole in the 
economics of its timber industry. We maintain that it is manifestly wrong to 
establish marketing areas within the Columbia River community; that is to say, 
Astoria to The Dallas, Oreg., and Chinook to Lyle, Wash., or within the Mount 
Hood or Gifford Pinchot National Forests; because this trading area has been 
historically a part of our needed timber source of supply. Over many years the 
Columbia River has been used by the timber industry as a means of more fully 
utilizing our forests. By its use pulp companies sort out and sell their sawmill 
grade logs to sawmills and in turn the sawmills exchange with them their pulp 
logs. The plywood companies also operate in the same manner. Hog fuel and 
pulp chips are also sold and exchanged. This further substantiates the closeness 
of business enterprises in this area and the uselessness of marketing areas. 
Such a trade area also extends up the Willamette River to Corvallis, Oreg. 

Now at Stevenson, Wash., as was the case in the Hood River hearing, you 
have the logical development of the 1937 and 1944 acts carried to their ex- 
tretue. Sustained-vield forest management, good forestry, or good government 
has nothing to do with it. What they are talking about is the all-too-prevalent 
desire for protection against competition, with the Government as the protector, 
in order to get the raw materials into their mills at a cheaper price. When you 
analyze it, that is the real argument, and the only argument, in favor of pre- 
serving the present power of the Forest Service or the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to set up Federal units or marketing areas. 

Allowing one mill operator to be preferred over another in the sale of public 
timber has become a very serious problem. What started out as u very sincere 
idea for the O. and C. timberlands in 1937 when the people here wanted to attract 
mills and thought the only way you could do it was to protect them against all 
but nominal competition, or even assuring them no competition at all, has now 
been changed into something entirely different. Now we have just the reverse 
of that situation. We have more mill capacity than we have timber to supply 
it resulting in high stumpage prices. 

Timber marketing laws were born during a period of depression. The public 
felt that the laws were passed to save communities from becoming ghost towns; 
however, the result has become to create boomtowns at the expense of other com- 
munities. Proper consideration for such legislation could not be given when 
these laws were enacted as to progress in regard to truck transportation, build- 
ing of access roads, and better utilization of raw material. Present highways 
have brought what were once isolated communities within close reach of other 
communities thus enlarging trade areas and thereby consolidating schools and 
social life of small communities with large ones having old established lumber 
plants. Progress in the industry was not anticipated by the Congress with refer- 
ence to fuller utilization of timber, through better and more efficient manufac- 
ture of plywood, hardboard, paper, and other products brought on our markets 
through scientific research. The future holds even greater progress in better 
products and improved utilization. 

To restrict competitive bidding will, to a great degree, create stagnation in 
scientific research and better manufacturing methods. 

When the price you must pay for Federal stumpage is as high as it is today, 
and you don’t have enough timber of your own to keep your mill running, you've 
one of three choices. You either invest in machinery and equipment which allows 
you to utilize the diminishing quantity of logs available to the very best ad- 
vantage possible so you can pay those prices and still make money; or you go 
out of business ; or you ask for a Federal unit or a marketing area. 

Now if you try to increase your mill utilization it will cost you money in 
capital investment, but that investment will enable you better to compete for 
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Federal timber. It will also employ more people since the more you utilize 
e logs the more employment will be obtained out of it. And of course the more 


the Government receives for this stumpage, the more money the Government 
will pay to the counties for schools and roads, and in connection with bureau 
of Land Management lands the more money the counties will get from their 
present 75 percent allocation. 

' But when a Government agency protects you against outside competition, the 
price of Federal stumpage will fall in the long run. That means the tendency is 
not to bother getting every dollar you can out of the log, which in turn does not in 
crease your employment per thousand feet of logs manufactured. 

It is our belief that one of the greatest assets which we enjoy in this great 
Nation of ours is free competitive enterprise. It does not appear that the crea 
tion of a monopoly by legislative action for the benefit of certain businesses at 
the disadvantage of other communities is any more wholesome than other mo- 
nopelies or trusts. It is our belief that no man or men have endowed judgment 
giving them ability to divide our country up into business communities. It is 
our judgment that monopolies are bad whether they be formed by businesses or 
Government. What would have been the result had the Government created a 
marketing area with reference to iron-ore deposits in the Mesabi Range? Timber 
is a crop, iron ore cannot be replaced. 

Qut here in the Pacific Northwest we’ve some tremendous problems staring 
us in the face. Our timber-using industry is our main economic strength. What 
you do, that is what Congress does, in the coming months is going to have a 
terrific impact on our whole economy. 

But whatever you do toward increasing the allowable cuts of Federal timber, 
obtaining better access to it, speeding up the actions of the Federal agencies, and 
so forth, you aren’t going to keep all the mills in business. Nor are you going to 
drive the price of timber down. Unless of course demand for timber should go 
into a tailspin. 

The higher the price of stumpage goes, the more pressure will be exerted by 
individuals and communities to obtain preferential treatment under present 
marketing laws. That means more and more of the timber selling agencies’ time 
is going to be spent processing, analyzing, hearing, defending, and appealing these 
applications, which in turn means that less and less of their time is going to 
be spent selling timber. And, so long as these laws are on the books, it will be 
possible for any mill who has to close down for any reason, to say that it was 
the fault of our laws. Either they asked for protection against competition and 
didn’t get it, or somebody else had it and they are unable to compete with them 
Always these laws will discourage the investment and utilization which is so vital 
either because a mill expects to be saved from unlimited competition or because 
it is afraid it may be denied access to Federal timber about the time it gets its 
new machinery in. Alli of the rest of the things you may do to help our timber 
economy survive its worst shocks will be only half done unless Congress declares 
by law that from now on public timber will only be sold on the basis of unlimited 
competition, and I mean unlimited competition. 

Just a few years ago Bureau of Land Management administrators were thinking 
seriously of limiting the right to bid for O. and C. timber unless those mills did a 
utilization job which met certain definite standards. The idea was discarded 
before it got into the regulations and into Bureau of Land Management timber 
sale contracts. But the diminishing supply of Federal timber and the sky-high 
price which is resulting, is doing the job they had in mind just as effectively as 
could have been done by regulation. 

So it is with marketing areas and Federal units or any other name you give to 
protection against unlimited competition in the sale of public timber. Let your 
economy operate freely in this industry, and it will minimize your unemployment 
problems, increase your utilization, and yet give the advantage to the mills that 
are nearest the timber. If plants using timber as raw material will fully 
modernize, neither they nor their communities need fear outside competition 
located many miles away with high log transportation costs. 

Much has been said about ghost towns and how to save them. Many commn- 
nities have faced serious trade setbacks when express highways bypassed them, 
railroads have discontinued servicing some communities, and important plants 
failed to continue in business, In this respect the Columbia River communities 
Portland to Astoria—have had a shrinkage of benefits from the operation of saw 
mills since 1945. This loss of lumber production approximates over 740 million 
feet of lumber annually meaning a loss of approximately 7,500 jobs and an 
estimated $30 million in annual payrolls. 
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It would appear that there is little reason to shut any communities out 
any part of State or Federal timberlands providing that we have the ability 
to operate our plants efficiently, fully utilize the log, and market our end-use 
products profitably. It should also be remembered that when this great North- 
west was being settled it was Clatsop, Columbia, and Multnomah Counties in 
Oregon, and Pacific, Wahkiahum, Lewis, Cowlitz, and Clark Counties in Wash- 
ington that gave up their fine old-growth Douglas-fir timber for shipment to 
foreign countries and to our States in the East that revenues could be had to 
establish capital and build the country, thereby creating other industries as 
ve know them today. If Clatsop County gave up its lifeblood to help build this 
country, what kind of treatment is it that would deny its industries a mere right 
to bi ompetitively for timber owned by our Government either in the nationa 

ts or the O. and C. land grant? Who is to determine whether the subsidized 
companies in marketing areas need the protection to meet their proper expenses 
whether it is a means of adding to their profit? 

It would appear to our company that if the Congress, the Bureau of 
Management under the Department of the Interior, and the United States Fores 
Service under the Department of Agriculture, should order that present regula 
tions be strengthened and made operative, (1) we would be forced to make vy 
ids whether to go out of business and liquidate our plant or (2) whether 
to rebuild in a marketing area. This would be a tremendous cost simply for 
the privilege of bidding on Government timber. A change in location would 
constitute a commercial gain for some community, but why sacrifice Astoria t 
create a boomtown somewhere else ? 

I know most of the men on our State board of forestry, and I know some of the 
men in the Forest Service and in the Bureau of Land Management. They know 
the things I’ve been telling you as well as I do. They know that we're coming 
into very difficult times in the administration of public timber and that the 
pressures are going to get worse and worse. Congress is just at the beginning of 
these troubles, and so are the Federa) timber agencies. It seems to me vou would 
hear a sigh of relief from every one of them if you passed an “unlimited com- 
petition” law as it relates to buying timber. Not only does their timber-selling 
work suffer, but they're put on a terrible spot where they’re given power to set 
up Federal units or marketing areas. 


T oy 


our mill 


ACCESS ROADS 


We believe access roads should be built by the Federal Government. Spur 
roads and any temporary roads to be constructed which are part of the imme- 
diate timber saie and which cannot be of use in reducing costs on future sales 
should be a part of the timber purchaser’s cost of logging. 

Millions of dollars annually are lost for the lack of access roads to get in to 
remove overmature, insect, and disease-infected, windblown and fire-killed stands 
of timber. We believe that custody of so large a portion of our country’s timber 
should be administered in the same manner as would be done if privately owned. 
Access roads are a must on all private tree farms if the owners are to succeed. 
Why then should not access roads be built and money appropriated for their 
construction? As soon as appropriations by Congress can be made for access 
roads, then present practices Should be abolished. 

resent practice of selling timber and requiring the buyer to build access 
roads saves no money for the Government. If the buyer builds the access road 
the stumpage price which the Government receives must be short the cost of the 
road. For example, if a mill bids on a piece of timber, he needs first to know 
what price he can pay for logs which will return certain grades and sizes of 
lumber, plywood, pulp chips, and other byproducts. When the log values de- 
livered at the mill have been established, then he must find the cost of falling, 
yarding, and loading the logs on trucks plus the cost of building access roads 
and transportation to the mill. Deducting these costs from the value of the log 
at the mill reflects how much can be paid for the stumpage. 

It follows then that the purchaser pays for the stumpage less the cost of 
access-road building. In other words, the stumpage price received by the Gov- 
ernment is partly in cash and partly in services performed. In some cases this 
access-road cost may reflect as much as $10 per thousand covering footage of 
the sale. We think this is a poor policy for a governmental agency. We believe 
that the full value of the timber should be paid into the Treasury and that suffi- 
cient appropriations should be made available for construetion. of aecess roads 
ahead of timber sales. Roadbuilding contracts should be let on bids. If the 
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roadbuilding is done on the basis of constructing 25, 50, or 100 miles, it is reason- 
able to assume that the work can be done much more cheaply than in sections of 
10 miles and in some cases a much less distance. If the Treasury receives four 
or five hundred million dollars more in revenue by building access roads plus the 
saving of millions or more dollars in additional timber-salvage income, why would 
Congress not be willing to appropriate $400 million for access-road building? It 
appears to us that this is good business, and the United States Forest Service is 
a business. 

We believe that United States timber-purchase contracts, requiring large 
sums of money to be expended for access-road building by bidders, tends to pro- 
hibit medium and small mills from competitive bidding. 

We believe that the size of the sales put up by the Forest Service shon!d be 
controlled first by the economy of logging (provided that access roads are not 
—, to be built by the purchaser). The capacities of the mills economically 

djacent to the sale should be considered, and sales should be kept small enough 

‘the mills to consume the timber within the time limits of the contract. 

"Sena sales might result in large mills needing to purchase several tracts 
ahead of their annual requirements or greater need. At the present time on 
small sales large mills are bidding competitively for it. Therefore, it would ap- 
pear that this practice would be no handicap to them. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF VANCOUVER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Vancouver Chamber of Commerce is a nonproiit corporation composed of 
business, industrial, and professional men and women numbering some 500 
members serving the community of Vancouver, Wash., which is the county seat 
of Clark County, and the largest city on the Columbia River. This community is 

cated at the head of natural oceangoing transportation on the Columbia River, 
the second largest river in the United States. 

Historically, it was the Columbia River which was the principal cause of the 
early establishment, in 1825, of Fort Vancouver by the Hudson’s Bay Co. Easy 
access to water forms of transportation enabled the location of this trading out 
post to serve as central location to this economic empire. It is, therefore, no a 
cident that the community of Vancouver, Wash., with this favorable location, 
should become the largest metropolitan city on this most important river of the 
West. From the dawn of history such a location has been the principal cause 
for growth and development of a city which serves the economic whole of an area 
drained by such a waterway. The existence of the Columbia River creates an 
economic area consisting of all the region which drains into it and the raw mate- 
rials existing therein are economically available to all communities bordering 
upon it. This is particularly true with regard to the supply of raw-material 
logs which are vital to the continuance of the lumbering and wood products 
industries located in Clark County. The same water of this river, which pro- 
vides the cheapest known means of transportation of raw-material logs from 
areas upstream, provides the lowest cost storage for this raw material vital t 
the economies of the communities downstream. The entire history of lumber 

anufacturing in the United States reflects the use of water transportation as 
a measure of economic feasibility of raw-material logs. As proof of this fact, 
so far as its application to the Columbia River and its importance as a feasible 
and widely used means of transportation, is the record of the flow of raw-materia 
logs from the upper river to lower river points of manufacture. This record 
shows that for the past 10 years an average of 67 million feet per year has come 
from this means of supply. This demonstrates a practical means of having logs 
of various sizes and species reach mills specifically equipped to secure the widest 
possible use of this raw material and a maximum utilization thereof. 

The first sawmill of the west coast of the United States was built in Van- 
couver, Wash., in the year 1825 and it was from this date that the history of 
lumbering in western America was begun. The hum of the saw has been heard 
in this community continuously since that date and Vancouver thus became the 
precursor of the gigantic lumber industry of later years. 

At the present date Clark County has no available publicly owned standing 
timber, and our sawmills, today, must depend upon obtaining their raw material 
logs supply from whatever sources are economically possible wherever located. 
Our woodworking industries, if they are to survive, must be in a position to 
compete in the open market for raw material logs. A recent survey reveals that 
lumbering, plywood, paper and other wood products industries account for an 
excess of 51 percent of the economic income of this trade area. The population 
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of this metropolitan trade area numbers 90,000 persons. The woodworking 
industries of Clark County provide that wide diversification of wood processing 
which enables the maximum utilization of the log and thus maximizes true con- 
servation of forest products. It is demonstrable that tidewater mills provide 
the maximum public benefit per each unit of timber, in gross value of product, 
most employment, most income and the most taxes. 

In the light of these preliminary facts it is certainly not surprising that the 
community of Vancouver, Wash., as here represented by the Vancouver Chamber 
of Commerce, should express its opposition to and concern over the ever continu- 
ing threat of areas which seek to establish or may seek to establish a sustained 
yield Federal forest unit. The establishment of any such Federal unit in any 
area drained by the Columbia or Willamette Rivers restricts the opportunity 
for survival of our industries and the harm which would ensue would be greater 
to this economic area than the good derived by the area petitioning for this 
favoritism at the hands of government. 

We are informed that it is the intention of the congressional Committees of 
Interior and Insular Affairs to investigate the marketing restrictions placed 
around the sale of public timber whether by favoritism of administrative agencies 
or other forms. It is the purpose of our presentation to voice opposition to the 
restrictions placed around the competitive sale of public timber by administra- 
tive actions such as Federal marketing areas, or Federal forest units. 

[It is our contention that, if good reasons at any time existed, which we deny, 
for the establishment of Federal forest units, circumstances and conditions of 
the lumbering and forest business as of present, have changed so completely that 
the need no longer exists for Federal units as contemplated under section 3 of 
Public Law No. 273 passed by Congress March 29, 1944. We believe that this 
section No. 3, applicable to the establishment of said Federal units, requires 
amending, changing, or repealing to make for competitive equality to all engage 
in the lumbering business. 

In August 1952 an attempt was made to establish a Federal forest unit in the 
Mount Hood Forest which while in Oregon drains into the Columbia River area. 
The community of Vancouver, Wash., and representatives of other downriver 
communities opposed this action and, after public hearing, the request was finally 
denied. At the time the application was denied, the Chief Forester made the 
following comments in a letter to the applicants: 

“Study of the issues raised at the Hood River hearing has resulted in a recog- 
nition of the need for revision of Forest Service policies and procedures for 
administration of section 3 of the act of March 29, 1944 (16 ASC 585 C). Such 
revised policy and procedure has now been issued as sections 103-31—103—44, 
title 7 of the Forest Service Manual. Copies of this material are available on 
request.” 

This above statement, at the level of the highest authority of the Forest 
Service, it seems to us, gives added force and impetus to the contention of the 
community of Vancouver, Wash., that the original law governing the establish- 
ment of Federal units needs amendment, clarification, or repeal because of the 
changes which have occurred in the conditions and circumstances of the lumber- 
ing and wood-products business. Privately owned timber which existed in sub- 
stantial quantities at the time the law was enacted no longer exists in availability 
to but few of the largest operators. Many, if not all, of the lumbering enterprises 
of this Columbia River area, must secure the logs, which enable continued exist- 
ence, from the competitive open market. The existence of the Columbia and 
Willamette Rivers provides a form of transportation common to all of the com- 
munities located thereon. Economic feasibility rather than discretionary or arbi- 
trary authority of man, or men, should determine who should have continued 
existence, under the wise provisions of a sustained-yield program which provides 
for the conservation of these forests. True conservation demands maximum utili- 
zation of the remaining forest products which can be cut under the sustained-yield 
principle. Since competition compels maximum utilization in order to remain in 
production, any and all restrictions preventing competitive bidding for timber or 
establishment of Federal units which remove Federal timber from access to 
others than the discretionarily advantaged community is unfair, unjust, prejudi- 
cial, and not in conformity to the constitutional warrant of equal opportunity 
to every citizen. The effect of any such discretionary action rewards the less 
efficient area to the detriment and prejudice of the more efficient operating area. 
If an adequate and sufficient supply of logs is no longer available under the 
sustained-yield principle to justify the hope for continued existence to all of the 
operators presently engaged in the manufacture of wood products, then open 

competitive bid should rightfully determine which of them should remain. 
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The most recent attempt to establish a Federal unit was undertaken by the 
mmunities of Stevenson, Carson, North Bonneville, and Skamania in the State 
Washington, in their application for the Wind River forest unit. This 
ttempt was initiated approximately 10 years past. After years of study on the 
nart of the Forest Service and several revisions and changes in the original 
lication, the regional director of the Forest Service in the Portland regional 
fice, denied the application and stated that the facts did not warrant a public 
hearing. Exception was taken to this decision and the matter was appealed to 
the office of the Chief Forester, where the matter now rests pending a review of 
the whole case. It was pointed out by the regional forester that these communi 
ties were not wholly dependent upon the Wind River forest for their stability and 
continued existence since they had competitive access to the Mount Adams 
Mount Hood, and Lewis River forests. In an open meeting called by the appl 
cants to determine a course of action, one of the spokesmen for the unit stated, 
“We are keeping timber here now by simply refusing to be outbid, but we can't 
continue to pay way more than the logs are worth indetinitely.””. Another spokes 
man for the same community stated, “One thing is sure, our cities will not be 
come ghost cities; as long as there is sustained yield our cities will continue to 
exist whether the unit is granted or not.” Now here are communities which 
under existing law are applying for the establishment of a Federal unit, as is 
their right, taking issue with the regional forester’s decision to deny the appli 
cation, subjecting the areas which must necessarily oppose this and all other 
requests for such threatened Government largesse, to abuse and censure, and 
at the same time freely and openly confessing that they do not need the unit in 
order to continue to exist. They state that they have retained all of the timber 
necessary to insure their continued operation under the competitive bidding sys 
tem, but admit that they are not willing or able to pay the competitive bid market 
prices for logs except at times. And yet under the existing law all such applica 
tions must be received and serviced to the detriment of more vital and necessary 
administrative demands. 

The law needs drastic reappraisal or repeal in order to prevent these need 
less and costly and selfish attempts to segmentize the area thus jeopardizing the 
essential welfare of this total economic area. It is true that up to the present 
date this community has withstood the pressures to form such Federal units. It 
is also true that the criteria which govern such procedures remove some of the 
threat to such possibilities. But the criteria has been changed at least in one 
instance and can be changed again. The law itself should at least be amended 
better yet repealed—in order that existing operators who must have the competi- 
tive right to continued existence shall be permitted to make future plans knowing 
that there are no discretionary provisions of the law to threaten their future. It 
is enough to compete on even terms in the lumbering processes, and any law, 
which provides the crutch of favoritism to certain areas to the detriment of the 
other operators in the same economic trade area, is administratively unsound, 
ethically wrong and in contravention of the principle of equal privileges for all 
under the law. 

The area drained by the Columbia and Willamette Rivers and served by the 
common means of transportation is thus welded by natural causes into a total 
economic trade whole. The good of the regional economy is infinitely more impor- 
tant than that of any separate part thereof. Certainly there can be no reasonable 
justification for segmentizing the area into small favored regions at the expense of 
the cohesion of the whole. Paragraph 2, page 3, of the September 9, 1953, issne 
of Federal Sustained Yield Units (an excerpt from title 7, forest Service Manual) 
No, 1063.85 titled “Consideration of Advantages and Disadvantages to the Con 
munities Affected” reads as follows: 

“In many timbered areas, strong patterns of interdependence by a number of 
communities on a broad timber zone have been established over the years. Typ 
cally a good degree of efficiency in processing of forest products has been deve 
oped through competitive processes in such areas. Ordinarily the disadvantage 
of disrupting such established patterns of economy outweigh the advantages of 
assigning a portion of such a broad timber zone for the exclusive support of se- 
lected communities.” 

This says in different words exactly what our community maintains in opposing 
Federal units, that the good of the whole is more important than the good of an) 
Separate part. 

For the above and other good and sufficient reasons, the community of Van 
couver, Wash., believes that section 3 of the existing law 273 enacted by the 7St! 
Congress, March 29, 1944, should be amended, clarified, or repealed. Times and 
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conditions have changed and what might have been considered good forest prac 
tice at one time now requires realistic reappraisal in order to adjust this law to 
present existing conditions. Such Federal timber as remains available to cut 
under the forestry program of sustained yield belongs to all of the people, and 
should go to the bidder who is willing and capable of making the best competitive 
bid. The right to bid competitively for Federal forest timber, which properly be 
longs to all citizens and which is vital to some who must acquire this raw ma- 
terial in order to continue to exist, should rightfully be beyond the discretionary 
powers of any man or men. No law should contravene this right. 

We are likewise similarly opposed to the restrictions governing the sale of O. 
and C. forest timber for the same reasons. 

Under the present existing law any community located near to remaining forests 
may make application for the establishment of a forest unit. Then follows an in 
vestigation by the United State Forest Service which involves in most instances 
many years of study and expense. The areus which would be deprived of this 
source of raw material must, in the event of a public hearing, spend time, money, 
and effort to appear in opposition. The entire procedure is extremely costly, un- 
necessary, disrupts proper planning for future trade policies, and is injurious in 
every way to the total economy of this area. 

‘The sustained-yield principle is in no way involved in this opposition to the 
Federal unit since sustained-yield practices would ensue whether under competi- 
tive bid or Federal unit administration. Nor is there anything said or implied in 
the opposition to the Federal units which would indicate that fault is found with 
the agencies administering the forests. Whether the Federal unit or ordinary 
forest practices prevail, the same agency would administer the area. There can 
be no logical argument advanced that better forest practices would be invoked 
should Federal unit or units be established. 

In this opposition it should be understood that any restrictions which could 
prevent the continued existence of the existing wood products industry of Clarke 
County, Washington, would seriously impair the future economy of this trade 
area. The ultimate good of the entire population which numbers approximately 
90,000 persons is deeply involved in this issue. We feel that our lumbering 
industry has demonstrated the ability to continue in business under the nor- 
mally rigorous conditions of competitive enterprise. This is as much as should 
be required of them to stay in business. No discretionary agency of Govern- 
ment should rightfully have the authority to say which community shall con- 
tinue to exist while at the same time denying another community that same 
privilege. It is high time that this sword of Damocles is removed from the lum- 
bering business of the Pacific Northwest. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A, CULKIN 


Mr. Chairman, Senators, and Representatives of the committees, my name 
is William A. Culkin and I live in Vancouver, Wash. I am vice president and 
general manager of Stebco Inc., which is a modern sawmill plant in Vancouver. 

Our logs come from our own privately owned timber partly, and the balance 
from Federal timber. The percentage of each varies as time goes on, this year 
reaching about 50 percent of each. Only a few years ago we used no Federal 
timber at all. In the future, if we are not refused the chance to compete, we may 
easily use 80 percent or more of Federal timber. In our opinion, we need a 
share of Federal timber to secure continuous operation—and we realize that we 
must be very healthy economically to compete. It is a spur toward good per- 
formance. It is the freeway to get the best results. 

Since the Vancouver Chamber of Commerce representative is appearing before 
you with a statement on behalf of our entire community and its opposition to 
continuing the authority of the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior to set up 
marketing areas or Federal units, I am going to make my statement rather short. 

I only want to point out what seems to us some harm that comes from hav- 
ing Law 273 on the books. 

In the late summer of 1952 our company joined other lower Columbia River 
mills and many communities to oppose the establishment of a Federal unit under 
the law in the Hood River, Oreg. area. A tremendous amount of time and 
effort was expended by all concerned which could have been put to more useful 
ends and would have been, except for the existence of this law and the temp- 
tation to use it or try to use it overcame people. Everybody wasted time, not to 
speak of costs and bad feelings. This application for a Federal unit was turned 
down finally, so mills and their communities on the lower Columbia River were 
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issured of the right to compete for timber in the Hood River area. If they did 

t get timber, and therefore logs, there, it was their own fault, but they were 

ot outlawed. 

Now, despite the fact that the Forest Service refused to establish a Federal 

‘it at Hood River, the communities of Carson, North Bonneville, and Steven- 

m are proposing the same thing for the other side of the river, that is, the 
Washington side, out of the Gifford Pinchot National Forest. And the danger 
of this unit to all of the downriver mills is not one bit less than the Hood River 
applications. So once again, unless the threat that always exists as long as 
these laws are on the books is removed, we and the Forest Service have got all 
of these many thousands of man-hours of time to spend again. This is despite 
he fact that the Columbia River Basin is all one unit and that what was done 
it Hood River should have set the pattern for the same kind of applications any- 
where in the basin. 

Now I want to stress an important point. It is that proposed Federal units 
on the upper Columbia River in either Oregon or Washington are not solely 
designed to keep outside buyers out, but they would chase out operators who 
have taken logs out of the proposed units many years because they wanted 
their lumber or plywood plants or pulp mills on tidewater for shipping and labor 
rensons. Our own mill has removed 411,800 board-feet over various years. It 
should be recognhized that during these years our company has paid substan- 
tial taxes of various kinds in the communities now attempting to establish Fed- 
eral units. It also follows that we have spent a great deal of money employing 
ocal loggers and their crews and also engaging the services of a local towboat 

ympany to tow the logs. The investment, the taxes, and the payrolls are large, 
nd they are steady. A statement is shown herewith: 


Logs dumped, rafted 





[Thousand board-feet} 
Hood River Mosier The Dalles Underwood Wind River Lvle 
) 4,419 1, 434 16, 052 5, 008 
t] 3, 868 1, 542 13, 739 | 390 10. 548 
42 4, 204 | 2, 644 10, 523 216 3. 824 
‘: j, 211 14, 228 57 2, 443 
M4 2, 600 17, 768 1, 612 
‘ ’ 2, 517 18, 682 137 
46... ‘ 32, 481 
1947 = 712 < 3 
= 2, 142 ; 
1949 1, O83 ow j 2 
; 1950 2, 202 549 2 2 980 
7 1951 1,859 | 7, 461 | 
1952 4,319 5, 411 325 
Ei ceweloatdd 4, 578 3, 538 ate | 689 
1954 2,796 | ‘i 2, 565 2, 759 
955 6,812 | a 1, 600 4, 281 
Total 44, 291 10, 831 20, 124 288, 766 21,971 | 25, 817 


Note.—Total, 411,800,000 feet. 


We are not differentiating between Federal, State, or private timber. We are 
interested in area supply and demand, to show the normal and natural pattern 
of log movement and therefore timber buying in the past. It must be remembered 
that the Federal timber has come on to the market in that area quite recently, 
but in the future the Federal timber proportion will be huge and that is why 
in the future the lower Columbia River mills must obtain competitively some of 
this Federal timber. 

A good while ago we who are opponents of setting up these units decided that 
the only course which would benefit the public was for us to take our matter 
directly to Congress, for law clarification or amendment or repeal, rather than 
opposing each unit in this area as it came along. We thought that wou'd be 
better for the Forest Service since it would take away the power, and thus the 
responsibility, to determine which mills should live and which should liquidate, 
and not divert time and effort from the basic work of timber management. 
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Certainly it would be better for us to have the danger once and for all removed 
from over our heads and be able to get on with our work. 

It is providential that your committees determined on these hearings out hers 
at this time. We, the opposition to Federal units and marketing areas appreciate 
this opportunity. We have hoped you would do so for a long time, and are de 
lighted to be able to show you, on the ground, the feelings of our people on this 
matter. 

We are in a stage of transition in the use of timber in the Northwest. Until 
lately there was enough available private timber to support the bulk of ow 
capacity if you were willing to hunt for it. Today that is not so, and we are i: 
the painful process of adjusting mill capacity to the sustained yield capacity of 
our public forests and what private timber is available for use. A lot of mills 
are seeing the end of the road directly ahead of them, whatever you do in in- 
creasing the sustained-yield cut of our Federal forests. 

But it seems to me that in this painful process the only way to avoid an awful 
lot of trouble is to let the natural laws of economies and not a human decisior 
often at long distance, decide who is to keep running and who close and lay off 
his men. If a mill can’t or won’t pay the price for public timber necessary to 
keep it going then he has nobody to blame but himself when the inevitable hap- 
pens. But if he would like to pay that price and can pay it and still can’t bid 
on the timber simply because you have allowed the law to stay on the books 
which authorizes some Government official to keep it from him because of his 
geographical location, then Congress must bear the blame when men are laid off 
and wheels stop turning. 

The Forestry Service and private timber owners and operators in the lumber, 
plywood, and pulp industries all agree that the following is a list of desirable 
ends: 

1. Sustained-yield forestry. 
2. Overall public interest. 
3. Community stabilization. 
4. Forestry industry improvement. 
5. Employment of labor. 
6. Taxable forest wealth. 
7. Continuous supply of forest products. 
8. Highest possible money return from public timber. 


We contend that tying up timber in restricted areas will add nothing to any of 
these desirable things and in most instances will prove harmful. 
Thank you for allowing me to appear before you. 


STATEMENT OF Guy BoyINGTON For CLATsSoP County CourRT 


Mr. Chairman, my namé is Guy Boyington. My residence is at Astoria, Oreg. 
I am county judge of Clatsop County, Oreg. I am appearing for our entire 
eourt, Verne Stratton and Donald G. Malarkey, commissioners, and myself. 
We three represent Clatsop County in this statement. 

On April 29, 1954, Clatsop County filed a petition with the Secretary of the 
Interior, requesting the withdrawal of Order No. 2388, issued November 29, 
1947, setting up the Columbia River Master Unit and Appurtenant Marketing 
Area. This order has barred any Clatsop County mills from bidding for O. and 
©. timber anywhere. They are even barred from bidding on salvage timber 
sales from O. and C. lands. 

That seemed like the rankest kind of discrimination, as well as mighty poor 
administration of the O. and C. timberlands. So we decided to file a petition 
with the Secretary, asking that Clatsop County mills be allowed to bid on 
O. and C. timber. 

Almost exactly 18 months passed after that petition was filed, without action 
of any kind. Then, on October 31, just 3 weeks ago, we received a letter from 
the Secretary that a hearing is to be held on January 20 of next year. At that 
time these hearings had, of course, been well advertised and publicized. The 
Senate committee staff was, in fact, already here. This statement was, in fact, 
ready for the November 1 filing date first announced; I was lucky in being able 
to revise this part of it because of the later rule allowing these statements to be 
filed 1 week before our appearance here. 

I am going to say to you that, as a practical politician, I appreciate that 
coincidences of this kind happen every once in awhile. For at least a year 
there has been a howl over the marketing area restrictions that kept the Eugene 
mills from bidding on the Smith River timber. Three weeks before these hear- 
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ings were to start those restrictions were lifted, it was announced in the news- 
papers. Our petition to allow our mills to bid was pending 18 months without 
action. Two weeks before these hearings were to start it is announced that we 
are to have a hearing on it—after Congress meets next year. 

{ think, as I say, that coincidences happen. One coincidence I can believe. 
The second one, on the same subject, makes me strain some. 

[ begin to wonder, in fact, if the Department of the Interior has begun to 
think it has a vested interest in preserving marketing areas in the O. and C. 
eountry. I wonder, for instance, if we get our hearing in January, the Depart 
ment then waits 6 months making up its mind, and tells Congress meantime that 
it hasn’t decided what to do about marketing areas. So you let them go, and 
pass other forest laws you find are needed, but none on this subject. So after 
that we get turned down and our mills still can’t bid. The Lane County mills’ 
complaints have been quieted while you were out here. So were ours for the 
small price of a hearing 

No wonder I hope coincidences exist, in series. 

If I didn’t, I’d think this was something I'd seen before—a Government agency 
dead set on not changing what it has been doing. Dead set on making a defense 
in depth, and riding out the storm Congress creates by its hearings. Dead set 
on living by the dead rules of the past, whatever changes there have been be- 
tween the past and the present. And when the public and Congress have got 
off this subject and turned to something else, we’re right back where we were 
pefore. No change. In the First World War we heard the French had a word 
for that. “The more it changes the more it’s the same.” But I never heard that 
the French had a system in their government we wanted to imitate. 

So I’m sure these things the Department has done are just coincidences, and 
have nothing to do with these hearings. I wouldn’t want to think anything else. 

But even if they are coincidences I still say these matters should not be left 
up to any administrative agency of the Federal Government. They’re too seri- 
ous, in this day and age, to do that with. This is a job for Congress. So I’m 
going to talk about this from your point of view and mine. 

It appears to us your interest is in ways and means of improving the market- 
ing of Federal timber in the Northwest. We have had a good many problems in 
this field and still have, and we in Clatsop County are very thankful that Con- 
gress is now looking into such problems and considering legislation, if necessary. 
And we think the No. 1 point ought to be an act which will end limiting bidding 
for public timber. We in Clatsop County want this thing straightened out by 
Congress, not by the Department. It is wrong for anyone to be denied the 
right to bid for public timber if he wishes to. We would think that a bad idea 
if Congress itself did it. But it’s worse for Congress to let an administrative 
department pick who can bid or who can’t, which mills keep going and which 
CiOSe. 

Since 1952 the Clatsop County court, on behalf of our people, has been in every 
hearing in which restrictions on sale of public timber have been involved. We 
were on hand at Hood River when they tried to lock that national forest timber 
up against downriver mills. We were at Tillamook when the State forestry 
department was asked to hold State-managed timber for the benefit of 4 or 5 
mills in that county. We were at Salem this year and helped try to get the law 
out of Oregon which allowed such a thing to be done. And we've expressed 
ourselves a mite forcibly on the present Stevenson scheme for the Gifford 
Pinchot National Forest timber. 

Always we've opposed the idea of anyone being denied the right to bid for 
public timber. At Hood River I said, representing our county, that I would 
oppose such an idea even if it was for our benefit. That still goes. As an elected 
public official I wouldn’t want anyone to give me the power to choose between 
my people. It is poor government administration to put that kind of power in 
anyone’s hands. 

Also, just so someone doesn’t get the idea that we’re fighting this idea alone, 
just because we're its most spectacular victims, there are a lot of us who have 
been together on this thing for over 3 years now. I’m attaching to this state- 
ment a list of companies and people who have been in this thing with us. It 
includes every kind of timber-using mill, a lot of small loggers, housewives, 
corner stores, and small-business men. 

There is another group. That is the labor unions. The last convention of 
the International Woodworkers of America (CIO) went on record as opposing 
any restrictions on public timber sales. Organized labor has been a lot more 
alert to spot this danger than many businessmen. We're proud and pleased that 
the IWA stands beside us in fighting for freedom. 
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We are happy to say that other public-minded people are with us. Our ex. 
Governor and publisher of the Oregon Statement, Charles A. Sprague, said (Rice 
Barton Cellu-Letter) : 

“IT have not been sympathetic with narrow localizing of areas for processing 
public timber * * * The timber should seek its best use, and that is reflected by 
the best market.” : 

In that quotation Governor Sprague has said a lot. 

There is a noticeable trend among the county courts in the O. and C. area 
of western Oregon to look this gift horse in the mouth. I can’t say what their 
official position is going to be, as an association of these O. and C. counties, since 
we're not in that group. But I would guess that this Smith River business im- 
presses most county courts as it does ours—that you’re in a pretty uncomfort- 
able position, where so much of your revenue depends on public timber sales, 
when any Secretary of the Interior back in Washington can so suddenly affect 
those timber sales. If the Secretary can take them off like that, he can clamp 
them on again after you become interested in your other legislative problems. 
That, as the candidate for dispatcher said when two trains were approaching 
on the same track, is a hell of a way to run a railroad, or a county government. 

If you enact a law, as a result of these hearings, that no agency may impose 
any restrictions on competitive bidding for public timber, you’d help county gov- 
ernments a lot. You would increase the take of the O. and C. counties. You 
would remove the uncertainty about what either Federal agency is going to do. 
And you would allow more timber to be sold, since those agencies could devote 
their money and men to selling timber, not setting up and then defending these 
schemes that benefit a few people and hurt a lot more. 

We’re here because this is a question of sound government as well as sound 
Federal timber management. And we're not alone in this position. Consider- 
ing that until recently most people thought that sustained-yield forestry and 
limitation on competition for public timber were one and the same, it’s amazing 
how the opponents of this indirect subsidy have grown. Once the people under- 
stand what has been going on, the idea of marketing areas or Federal units won't 
have a friend in the world except the very few who can work them to their 
financial advantage. 

tefore I finish this statement I want to explain why this problem of marketing 
areas and Federal units has become so important to us out here. 

As long as there was a considerable amount of private timber around, Federal 
timber didn’t mean very much to most of us, especially the national forests which 
were behind the lower and better private timber. The O. and C. timber was 
different, of course, because it was like private timber—accessible and of high 
quality. 

As I look back on it from many years as a public official in our county and inter- 
ested in our lumber industry, the only thing about the O. and C. lands we were 
interested in was that the policy of liquidation be stopped. The objects of using 
that timber, through elimination of competition in bidding, to attract new mills 
which would settle down and stay there, wasn’t in the thoughts of anyone I ever 
talked to about it. 

By 1947, when these marketing areas were set up, we were about all cut out, 
but still things weren’t too bad. There was still lots of Tillamook Burn timber, 
and there was still some private timber within reach. 

Even so, if we had known that we were to be excluded from processing 
O. and C. timber in our mills we'd all have objected plenty. But we never knew 
that some hearing held at Salem, far away from us, had any such object, and 
we were never notified. So far as we can find, after much searching, no news- 
paper in our county carried any notice of that hearing. And we wouldn’t have 
understood, likely, what a marketing area was anyway. 

Actually, it was 5 or 6 years afterward before we realized what had been done 
to us. Then one of our mills wanted to bid on some O. and C, timber, salvage 
I think it was, and found it could not do so because it was located in Clatsop 
County. We've been raising Cain about this ever since. 

By then most of the Tillamook Burn timber had been salvaged, and the remain- 
ing small private tracts had been cut. In our county we had—and have— 
nearly 140,000 acres of county lands being held for reproduction of timber. 
So Federal timber became of interest to us if we were to keep our people em- 
ployed in our mills, and not put them on the unemployment rolls, with all that 
means to our tax structure, until our new stands were ready to support our 
people. 

I imagine that this is the real reason why you are here. As long as there 
was private timber around in substantial quantities so mills could keep going 
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on it, what was done with Federal timber didn’t really concern many people. 
But with almost all the private timber left being in the hands of a few operators, 
and most of the mills now having to subsist on public timber, that timber becomes 
of vital importance to the mills and to the economy of our Northwest. I think 
the Interior and Agriculture Departments have offered well below the sus- 
tained yield cut of their forests. Until these last 4 or 5 years that wasn’t serious 
enough to raise anybody’s blood pressure very high. Today the raising of the 
allowable cut could mean the difference between the survival and a breakdown 
of our timber economy. 

In 1937 and even in 1944 it didn’t make much difference what discretionary 
power was given some Federal administrator to sell or lock up Federal timber. 
Today it is vital that we not discriminate among purchasers of public timber. 
And it is even more necessary that we get the most man-hours per thousand 
feet of logs. 

We have a work force of X thousands of people in our forest products industry, 
but the number of trees they work on is steadily declining. That means that 
unless we can get more labor out of that reduced input of logs to maintain 
that work force, there’s nothing but unemployment in sight. The public is 
hound to take a whipping as long as bidding for public timber is limited to a 
few. It isn’t just that discrimination is bad Government policy. But in limiting 
the number of bidders you cut down on the price that will be paid for your 
timber. That is why these units are asked for; the mills within them don’t want 
to pay the price unlimited competition forces them to pay. That is the meat of 
the whole issue. The loss to the Federal Treasury, and the loss of the “in lieu” 
tax payments to the counties, is a sure result over the long haul when compe- 
tition is limited. 

But what is worse for us is that in throwing a curtain around an area, you 
may be subsidizing the inefficient and making it unnecessary for them to invest 
in machinery and equipment so they can bid successfully for timber. 

Within a fairly short time, unless I miss my guess completely, we’re going to 
have unemployment troubles in the lumber industry here because we've got more 
mills than we have the timber to support them. In Clatsop County, since the 
Hood River hearing in August of 1952, we have lost two more lumber mills and are 
in grave danger of losing a third. That is going to be happening in a lot of 
places however much additional allowable cut you are able to spring loose as a 
result of these hearings. You can’t up the cut enough to take care of all of the 
mill capacity we’ve got in the Northwest today. 

if this is so, then unless you can encourage by every possible means the employ- 
ment of more men in the mills that remain, we’re going to have trouble on our 
hands. But by throwing a ring around any given area and excluding competition 
from outside it, or leaving on the books the laws which allow that to be done if 

Government department wants to do it, you are discouraging investment. 
None of our remaining mills would be very anxious to put in additional machinery 
and processes to make more money out of the same logs as long as they don’t know 
from one day to another whether they can bid for the Federal timber up-river 
which they’ve got to have to justify such investments. 

I think I have said about all I need to on this subject. It seems to me I have 
been talking about it for a long time and I will continue to be talking about it as 
a representative of our people in Clatsop County until you and Congress remove 
the threat that we can be excluded from bidding for national forest timber and 
prohibit the Department of the Interior from excluding us from bidding for 
O, and ©. timber. Maybe Secretary McKay in his wisdom will think that our 
mills ought to be allowed to bid for O. and C. timber and that we ought not to 
continue to be second-class citizens. It may be that the next Secretary of the 
Interior will have some different idea and we’ll be excluded again. As long as 
that danger exists our mills, our unions, our county finances, and everybody who 
lives directly or indirectly off the lumber industry is in a continual state of 
uncertainty. That simply can’t go on any longer if we are to solve the serious 
problems that face us today. With all the power at our command we urge that 
you recommend to the Congress a law which repeals any excess or implied 
authority of either the Department of the Interior or the Department of Agri- 
culture to establish marketing areas in the sale of public timber. 

In conclusion let me say that the people out here who have given this entire 
problem of timber supply any thoughtful study, and I think our Clatsop County 
Court can be included in that group, are all mighty glad these hearings are being 
held. We have been breeding troubles in our timber-using industries out here 
for quite a while, and I am only sorry that a congressional committee wasn’t out 
here several years ago before the problems got to this point. But we’re mighty 
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happy you have finally come, and I feel easier in my own mind now that we'll 
finally get the attention from Congress which has been overdue. 
I thank you. 
Company and address: 
Columbia-Hudson Lumber Co., Bradwood, Oreg. 
Nehalem Lumber Co., Manzanita, Oreg. 
Von Log Co., Wheeler, Oreg. 
Nehalem Food Locker, Nehalem, Oreg. 
Nehalem Log, Wheeler, Oreg. 
Lagler Log Co., Nehalem, Oreg. 
Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co., Newberg, Oreg. 
Publishers’ Paper Co., Oregon City, Oreg. 
Associated Forest Industries, Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., Westport, Oreg. 
Wauna Lumber Co., Wauna, Oreg. 
W. Purcell Log Co., Nehalem, Oreg. 
Buffelin Manufacturing Co., Nehalem, Oreg. 
Van Vleet Lumber Co., Rainier, Oreg. 
Newberg Bros., Wheeler, Oreg. 
©. W. Secovell Trucker, Wheeler, Oreg. 
Uptegrove Lumber Co., Astoria, Oreg. 
Clammer Log, Nehalem, Oreg. 
Mohler Logging Co., Nehalem, Oreg. 
Stewart Logging Co., Manzanita, Oreg. 
Astoria Plywood Corp., Astoria, Oreg. 
Shangle Logging Co., Nehalem, Oreg. 
Nehalem Lumber Co., Nehalem, Oreg. 
Troxel Logging Co., Nehalem, Oreg. 
L. & S. Logging Co., Manzanita, Oreg. 
A. & L. Logging Co., Manzanita, Oreg. 
A. & L. Logging Co., Wheeler, Oreg. 
Wullger Warila Log Co., Astoria, Oreg. 
Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co., Tillamook, Oreg. 
Fluhrer Bros. Shingle Co., Astoria, Oreg. 
Portland Manufacturing Co., Portland, Creg. 
Longview Fibre Co., Longview, Wash. 
Oregon Pulp & Paper Co., Portland, Oreg. 
Columbia River Paper Mills, Portland, Oreg. 
M. & M. Woodworking Co., Portland, Oreg. 
Murphy Timber Co., Portland, Oreg. 
Carlton Logging Co., Portland, Oreg. 
G. & A. Logging Co., Seaside, Oreg. 
Multnomah Plywood Corp., Portland, Oreg. 
Vancouver Plywood Co., Vancouver, Wash. 
Jones Lumber Corp., Portland, Oreg. 
Gales Peak Lumber Co., Forest Grove, Oreg. 
Starr Logging Co. 
Elmer Storm Logging Co. 
God's Valley Logging Co. 
Thompson & Thompson Logging Co. 
Stebeo, Inec., Vancouver, Wash. 
Associated Plywood Mills, Inc., Eugene, Oreg. 
North Tillamook County Logging & Sawmill Association, Manzanita, Oreg. 
Lumber Manufacturers, Portland, Oreg. 
Lewis Shingle Co., Wheeler, Oreg. 
Nehalem Bag Expansion Association, Nahalem, Oreg. 
Newberry Bros., Wheeler, Oreg. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Portland, Oreg. 
McKenney Logging Co., H. B. McKenney 
Bake & Hanson Log Co., Charles Bake 
Bohiman Log, R. N. Bohlman 
Garrison Log Co., Wm. Garrison 
Ray Hanson Log Co. 
Scovell & Effinger, by B. E. Scovell 
Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co., E. E. Roberts, Till, manager 
Stan Logging Co., R. E. Stan, Jr. 
Storm Logging Co., by Elmer Storm, Nehalem, Oreg. 
Smith & Wright Co., Fred C. Smith 
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Name. address and occupation : 

L. Thompson, Nehaiem, Oreg., logging engineer 
Ray E. Hanson, Nehalem, Oreg., logging operator 
\ndrew Lagler, Nehalem, Oreg., logging operator 

‘enzo D. Smith, Manzanita, Oreg., retired, taxpayer 
John W. Wornstaff, Rockaway, Oreg., logging operator 
Franklin E. Knight, Nehalem, Oreg., realtor 
B. M. Douglas, Nehalem, Oreg., retail lumber 
W. R. Randolph, Nehalem, Oreg., merchant 
M. E. Tellock, Wheeler, Oreg., auto dealer 
Eleanor Wimber, Nehalem, Oreg., hardware dealer 
Cc. A. Banks, Nehalem, Oreg., resort operator 
J. F. Farrell, Nehalem, Oreg., general merchandise 
Chas. Richter, Wheeler, Oreg. 
Fred Gurling, Nehalem, Oreg., resort operator 
[ra Hill, Manzanita, Oreg. 
Joseph G. Cotter, Wheeler, Oreg. 
A. KE. Magnuson, Garibaldi, Oreg. 
William H. Klein, Wheeler, Oreg., motel operator 
Walter Fisher, Wheeler, Oreg., garage operator 
Robert Pinard, Nehalem, Oreg., truck driver 
Wm. V. Gelbrich, Wheeler, Oreg., logger 
Durwood C, Jaeger, Tillamook, Oreg., salesman 
W. L. Capps, Manhattan Beach, grocery store 
Mildred R. South, Twin Rocks, Oreg., grocery store 
seatrice Capps, Manhattan, Oreg., housewife 
Catherine A. Clammer, Nehalem, Oreg., taxpayer 
Howard R. Swetiand, Mohler, Oreg., resort operator 
Darrell W. Thompson, Nehalem, Oreg., logging operator 
Dale W. Thompson, Nehalem, Oreg., logging operator 
Harold G. Liase, Nehalem, Oreg., truckdriver 
Robert L. Ramey, Nehalem, Oreg., truckdriver 
R. W. Bohlman, Manzanita, Oreg., operator 
\. C. Klever, Jr., Manzanita, Oreg., logger 
red Spreeman, Nahalem, Oreg., farmer 
obert A. Matson, Rockaway, Oreg., school principal 
Carl A. Sanders, Nehalem, Oreg., logger 
B. F. Osterland, Nehalem, Oreg., carpenter 
larry G. Beckwith, Nehalem, Oreg., physician 
Harold B. Wright, Manzanita, Oreg., groceryman 
E. FE. Stanton, Manzanita, Oreg., lumberman 
H. C, Beck, Nehalem, Oreg., lumberman 
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STATEMENT OF HENRY BALDRIDGE FOR PUBLISHERS’ PAPER Co. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committees, my name is Henry Baldridge, and 
lam here speaking on behalf of the Publishers’ Paper Co, of Oregon City, Oreg. 
I prepose to discuss only one phase of your inquiry into the management of 
Federal timberlands in the Northwest. That phase is marketing areas and 
their companions in restriction on bidding for Federal timber, “Federal units.” 

First, a word about this company : 

Publishers’ Paper Co., the successor to Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., operates at 
Oregon City, Oreg., a paper plant of four paper machines. This plant was con- 
structed in 1908, started manufacturing paper in 1909 and has been in operation 
continuously ever since. We furnish year-round employment to more than 750 
employees, with an annual payroll in excess of $344 million. We produce in 
excess Of 100,000 tons of paper annually, 90 percent of which is newsprint. The 
remaining 10 percent is coarse wrappings, sanitary paper, and tissue wrapping. 
Besides supplying part of the newsprint requirements of 4 large western daily 
newspapers, our plant is the sole source of newsprint of 80 or 40 smaller 
western dailies and weeklies. Our wrapping paper and sanitary paper are sold 
on the west coast; our fruit wrappings go principally to the Northwest fruit 
country, with some to Florida and other east coast points. We export some paper 
to the Philippines, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 

I should like to say at the outset that our opposition to marketing areas does 
not stem from the fact that we are dependent to a degree upon Federal timber. 
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We do have a company-owned source of supply which at present is insufficient 
to care for our entire needs. With the added use of waste materials in the form 
of chips, however, we feel that we can in the immediate future become much 
more nearly self-sufficient than at present. We are currently adding to our 
ownership and plan a sustained yield program of operation for the land that 
we own as well as the land we acquire. 

Neither do we advocate promiscuous cutting of our forests with the remova] 
of marketing areas since we believe that all timberland, Federal, State and 
private, should be managed on a sustained yield basis. 

As purchasers of Federal timber, however, we do think that we have goo 
reason to be concerned with the present method established to sell Federal 
timber in the Pacific Northwest. We believe that those who may believe in th 
principles of marketing areas and/or Federal units do not fully understand the 
real significance of their effect on our economy. We believe that unless 1) 
present system is reversed and all restrictions on the freedom to purchase Fed 
eral timber are removed, except and unless the experience to be gained therefrom 
benefits all the people, we are welcoming a planned economy that is wholly 
dangerous, un-American in principle, discriminating in practice and certainly 
contrary to the free democratic principles of Government upon which this great 
country was founded. 

It is because we believe this that we are here concerned and have appezred 
in active opposition to the principle of restrictions on the sale of public timber 
wherever that subject has been raised in recent years. The first such case 
that came to our knowledge was at Hood River, and we opposed it there. The 
next was at Tillamook, when the State board of forestry was asked to set aside 
the remaining timber from the Tillamook burn for the exclusive benefit of a 
few mills. We were then part of a group that sought to get the State legisla- 
ture, in its 1955 session, to remove from its books the statute that made that 
application possible and which follows the theory of the Federal statute. And 
lastly, we opposed the Stevenson unit proposal. 

3ut in our judgment, as long as there are in the statutes governing Federal! 
agencies provisions giving the secretaries of those agencies discretion whether 
they will sell on truly competitive bidding or on restrictve bidding or no com- 
petitive bidding at all, our timber-products industry in the Northwest is going 
to be plagued with such uncertainty that the public, whose income to a large 
degree is derived from those industries, is going to suffer. Therefore, I am h: 
to earnestly urge that among your other actions taken to ease the strain of this 
transitionary period from an era of sufficient timber supply to one of wholly 
insufficient timber supply to accommodate our installed capacity, you make this 
one of your primary objectives for legislation at the forthcoming session of 
Congress. 

There are two overwhelming advantages to the public in a nonrestricted com- 
petitive procedure for selling Federal timber. First, the Federal Treasury and 
the counties in which the timber lies will obtain more revenue than by restric- 
tion in competition for that timber. Second, unrestricted competitive bidding 
of itself disclaims any charge of favoritism and is the essence of good govern- 
ment in dealings between government and its people. 

A sacrifice of these great public benefits must result in still greater benefits 
for the public, the owners of this resource. We are unable to see any such bene- 
fits in our present system. 

May I cite an example of the first of these advantages? Recently, in the Wind 
River area of the Gifford Pinchot National Forest, within the so-called Steven- 
son-Wind River Federal sustained yield unit now up for consideration before 
the Chief Forester, there was a sale of approximately 20 million feet of timber. 
The appraised price was slightly in excess of $225,000. There were nine com- 
panies qualified to bid. The plants of these companies stretched from next door 
to the timber to as far away as 250 miles. The timber was sold for a price in 
excess of $675,000 or more than 8 times the appraised price. It was sold to 
a mill in the area most tributary to the timber. Had this been restricted bid- 
ding with a few favored mills only allowed to bid on the timber, how much 
of the increased price over the appraised price would the timber have brought? 
Without this outside competition full and complete utilization becomes less neces- 
sary and plant improvements to increase utilization less likely. It then becomes 
necessary to move plants rather than timber, a move that is not practical in 
terms of pulp and paper mills. 

In essence arrangements for preference in bidding for public timber are, at 
least in this day, dedicated to a selfish and preferential end, not only with the 
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nublie welfare incidental, but now actually adversely affected. Obviously to 
+he extent that you make it possible for the public timber to be sold at less 
than unrestricted competition would bring for it, you not only subsidize the 
mill that gets it but in doing so you have in many instances made it possible 
for a less efficient and less aggressive mill to take the timber and at a reduced 
nrice. When that happens you have destroyed any incentive for management 
to improve utilization standards at their mills. The wheels of progress in wood 
utilization have been slowed down which is contrary to the scientific principles 
of developing and conserving our natural resources, 

There may have been a day, though I doubt it, when Congress was justified 
in locking up the O. and C. timber against outside competition in order to at- 
ract mills to an area. Perhaps, in that day and for O. and C. timber, it might 
have seemed that there was some sense to such a plan. However, the mills 
are there and if they are going to stay there only because they get this form 
of subsidy from the county and Federal treasuries against their neighbors in 
the form of lessened competition for public timber, then they should review 
their situation in the light of what has made this country great and what has 
come about for all of us by virtue of free and unobstructed competition. 

We all know that the mill closest to the timber has a decided edge over the 

ili lecated further away. The Wind River illustration cited above, I believe, 
bears this out. Maybe that edge was not enough in the middle thirties in the 
©. and C. area. But today if a mill will put in even rudimentary utilization 
facilities beyond the production of lumber it ought not to fear competition any- 
where. Thus our problem today is not to get mills to come to the O. and C. 
area of western Oregon. Our problem is to get the maximum amount of em- 
ployment out of the timber in the face of the fact that we haven’t got enough 
of it to go around among the mills that are now here. So you see how far out 
of date the concept of the 1937 O. and C. Act is on the matter of how our public 
timber in western Oregon is to be managed. 

The object then, as now, of course, was stable employment. But in 1955 and 
hereafter, with what has happened to our private timber resources, that ob- 

ect is not achieved by a limitation on the right to bid for O. and C. or national 
forest timber. It is now achieved by making the highest and best use for the 
allowable cut we have, which means where it will get the highest price. Thus 
the highest price to the county and Federal treasuries and the highest values in 
employment are today synonymous. 

Moreover, however out of date the theory behind title I of the 1937 act may 
now be, it has a lot of evils which have followed it into these more modern 
economic timber times. In 1944 Congress authorized the Secretary of Interior 
to follow that course, though by then, even the problem was different. Then 
n 1951, of all things, the Oregon Legislature authorized the Oregon State 
Board of Forestry to set up marketing units to keep outside competition away 
from public timber managed by that board. And the first place that was tried 
was at Tillamook, where some of the mills tried to lock up the remainder of 
the Tillamook Burn timber, and keep it from outside bidding, even though by 
the time they got around to it it would have deteriorated so far as to have 

ttle if any value whatever. 

it is not important to us that the Tillamook application and the Hood River 
application were turned down and the Stevenson application seems to be in a 
fair way to being rejected. The point is that so long as these laws are on the 
books, so long will those who wish to be favored by this form of public subsidy 
at the expense of the treasury and the wage earner and small logger, to after 
these types of restrictive areas. 

And that means that a lot of valuable manpower and time is being taken 
from selling public timber and processing it, among other things. I have no 
idea how much time the Tillamook application took away from the timber sales 
activities of the State board of forestry, but it must have been considerable. 
Between the man-hours of time spent by the proponents and the opponents of 
that scheme, we must have lost a vast amount of productive time before that 
threat to the public was laid at rest. My guess is that region VI of the Forest 
Service has spent countless thousands of man-hours of time, which it could 
better have devoted to selling timber to the mills which need it, in analyzing, 
processing, hearing, and then deciding the Hood River application, and of course 

now the Stevenson-Wind River one. 

And, of course, so long as those laws remain on the books they promote the 
greatest uncertainty in the minds of investors in timber-using plants. For in 
putting the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture into the saddle in determining 
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whether Federal timber will be sold by competitive bid without restriction or 
whether a given mill or mills may be excluded from bidding for it, you remove 
the very certainty that is so essential in all business planning and is especially so 
today in the forest-products industry of the Northwest. 

The matter of locking up Federal timber against unrestricted competition re- 
sults essentially in waste and inefficiency for the benefit of a few at the expense 
of the many. This is the very antithesis of the public interest. Mostly I think 
people who still support the principle of marketing areas and Federal units do 
not realize it, but it is truly a lack of clear understanding of what effect it will 
have on our economy if not altered. When you get right down to it it prevents 
the expenditure of money into the conversion facilities, and a top price for 
timber, which unrestricted competition would and does produce. 

3ut when, as today, there isn’t enough public timber to go around, when added 
to the rest of the available timber, among the mills that are here now, it is con- 
trary to the public interest in every respect to wish to be protected from the 
necessities of this expenditure. Granted a mill of any sort using timber has got 
to make a profit in order to provide employment. But when this period has 
shaken out and our excess capacity has disappeared so the wood-using mills will 
fit the available timber supply, those mills which put the timber to the highest 
use and provide the most employment will be still making a profit. 

I do not believe there are any valid reasons, in this year 1955, why the publi 
interest is better served by limiting competition for the public timber than it is to 
throw that timber up for unrestricted bidding. This is certainly true unless th 
public interest is construed to mean the individual beneficiary mills who are pro- 
tected against the highest prices for public timber and thus protected from having 
to make investment in wages and machinery which enables them to pay those 
prices. 

In conclusion, I earnestly hope that one of your earliest actions in the Congress 
will be to recommend repeal of the Federai unit and marketing area authorities 
to the Departments of Agriculture and Interior in the 1944 and 1937 acts. 

Thank you. 





STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. BAKER FoR LocaL UNION No. 5-35, WauNA, OREG. 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, my name is William E. Baker. I am financial secre- 
tary of Local Union No. 5-35, International Woodworkers of America (CIO) of 
Wauna, Oreg., and an employee of Wauna Lumber Co. I am appearing here on 
behalf of the Wauna local and all the other locals in Columbia River District 5, 
of the IWA, to present to you a resolution, unanimously adopted by our entire 
union at its Milwaukee convention this summer, opposing marketing areas for 
Federal timber. 

I have attached to my statement a copy of that resolution, which expresses 
the position of our union on this subject. I ask that you read it carefully. 

Our international union has a long history of opposition to deals which give 
any operators preference in buying public timber. We started out with the 
Simpson Cooperative agreements in Shelton, Wash. We opposed the idea of a 
cooperative agreement with the Fisher Lumber Co. at Marcola, Oreg. Our local 
and the other locals in district 5, from the downriver communities, appeared 
against the Hood River Federal unit plan and against the Tillamook marketing 
area scheme. We are also opposed to the Stevenson application for preference 
in bidding for the Federal timber in the Gifford Pinchot National Forest. Our 
district president, Harvey Nelson, has also appeared in opposition to the Oregon 
law allowing the State to restrict bidding for State timber. 

We working people in Clatsop County are facing a very serious situation. 
Although we are badly in need of logs, under present regulations, O. and C. logs 
cannot be sold to mills in Clatsop County, even though these mills could pay the 
highest price for them. And as there is no assurance that we can continue to get 
the upriver logs from the national forests, our jobs in the lower Columbia River 
mills are very uncertain. 

Our union maintains an excellent research staff at its international head- 
quarters, and we know the life of our district 5 mills isn’t the only problem in 
the sale of public timber. We've got more mills in the whole Douglas-fir area 
than we have logs to supply them. Consequently some of those mills are going 
to be forced to shut down. This is no recent discovery. We've been aware of 
this situation for a long time but this is the first congressional inquiry, to my 
knowledge, that has been set up to listen and help us deal with the problem. 
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The reason our international union has opposed any restrictions on bidding for 
public logs for our mills is because we know that unless we get more employ- 
ment out of each log (fuller utilization) some of us and our families are going 
to get hurt—and very soon. We won’t get more employment out of each log as 
long as there are laws on the books that allow Secretary of Interior McKay, for 
example, or anyone else to say that a mill can’t have logs from the O. and C. or 
Forest Service no matter how much they’re willing to pay for them, 

We need more hardboard, plywood, and veneer plants which will allow us to 
put more men to work at the same mills to take up the slack and eliminate the 
waste. (In August of this year—one of the best in history—there were 1,300 less 
production workers in logging and sawmill operations in Oregon than same month 
1952.) 2. As long as a mill doesn’t know whether or not it can get timber from 
yubliec timber stands, which we all own and pay taxes to support, we know that 
mill is more likely to quit than to invest additional money for manufacturing 
byproducts. 

We're likely to have enough unemployment in lumber as it is due to the type 
of industry we are but, if we don’t get these marketing areas and Federal units 
off our necks pretty soon, the unemployment situation is going to be a lot worse. 

I think that is all I have to say. 
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MARKET AREA SUSTAINED UNIT PROGRAM 


Whereas there has been national legislation established permitting the estab- 
lishment of certain marketing area sustained-unit programs; and 
Whereas were such marketing area sustained-unit programs established, they 
would require the processing and manufacturing of the product within the estab- 
lished marketing area; and 
Whereas the establishment of such marketing areas would hinder many of the 
already established lumber operations from obtaining sufficient log supply to 
maintain their operation ; and 
Whereas this would create an unfair condition to whereby many of our union 
members would be required to sell their homes in many cases and move elsewhere 
seeking other employment : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this 1955 convention of the International Woodworkers of 
America go on record as opposing the establishment of any marketing area sus- 
tained-unit program ; and be it further 
Resolved, That the United States Forest Service and other interested agencies 
be notified of our position in this matter by the international officers. 
INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO-—CCL, 
A. F. Hartruna, President. 
J. E. Dicrty, First Vice President. 
CLAUDE BAtLarpD, Second Vice President. 
WitttamM Borxrin, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. Charles K. McCormack here, 
lease ? 

Would you take the witness chair and identify yourself for the 
stenographer and committee and then proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES K. McCORMACK, MAYOR, CITY OF 
ALBANY, OREG. 


Mr. McCormack. Yes, sir. My name is Charles K. McCormack. 
I am mayor of Albany, Oreg. I have a statement which you have 
copies of favoring the continuation of the marketing areas. 

The city of Albany, by a resolution adopted by its city council at a 
meeting held November 9, 1955, has endorsed continuation of the 
Q. and C. marketing areas. 

The city of Albany is situated in both the Santiam River marketing 
area and the Alsea-Rickreall marketing area. There are located inthe 
Albany vicinity 3 plywood mills, 5 sawmills, and a kraft paper mill. 





? Labor Market Letter, Oregon State Unemployment Commission, September issues, 1952 
and 1955. 
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These mills draw raw materials from both the Cascade Mountain area, 
which is encompassed within the Santiam River master unit, and the 
coast mountain area, which is encompassed within the Alsea-Rickreal] 
master unit. The continued operation of these mills is essential to the 
stable economy of the Albany area. These mills do not own adequate 
amounts of private timber to enable them to operate indefinitely. It is 
necessary that their supply of privately owned timber be supplemented 
with purchases of Government timber. Many of these mills were es- 
tablished in reliance upon the continued maintenance of the O. and C. 
marketing areas, and with the expectation that O. and C. timber would 
be made available to the mills in the marketing areas adjacent to the 
master units in which the timber is situated. If the marketing areas 
are abolished it will jeopardize the supply of raw materials for these 
mills and may force the closure of some of the smaller mills. This 
would have an adverse effect upon the economy of the Albany area. 

It has been the established policy of the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Land Management, since the enactment of the 1937 statute 
that the O. and C. timberlands should be administered so as to con- 
tribute to the economic stability of the local communities and industries 
that are adjacent to the timber. This policy was implemented by the 
establishment of the master units and the adjacent marketing areas. 
Many thousands of dollars have been invested in woodworking plants 
in the Albany area in reliance upon this declared policy of the Con- 
gress. These factories furnish jobs for hundreds of workmen. If 
Congress now changes its policy which has been in existence for more 
than 18 years it will have an adverse effect upon the economy of the 
entire Northwest, and particularly upon the cities and communities 
which are situated within the heretofore established marketing areas. 

The city of Albany strongly urges that the marketing area policy 
of the Bureau of Land Management be continued. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any question, Mr. Coburn? 

Mr. Cosurn. Just one, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mayor, have you transmitted these views to the Secretary of the 
Interior ¢ 

Mr. McCormack. No, sir; I do not believe that they have been sent to 
him. I think all the copies came to this committee. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you intend to send those views to the Secretary ? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions! 

Mr. Laniean. Yes. I just wondered if you would comment on one 
argument that has been made. That is that the mills near to a drain- 
age where timber is being taken out have a natural advantage due to 
their location and consequently should be able to meet any legitimate 
competition from mills far away, even outside of the current market- 
ing area. 

Mr. McCormack. That would be true if the transportation to the 
mills were situated differently. If the investment in the capital out- 
lay for the mill has been charged off as depreciation, you certainly 
have a different position from a new mill. We have a new paper mill 
adjacent to Albany that cost several million dollars just completed 
and started operation in October. That certainly is not in the same 
position as a mill at the end of the Columbia would be in that had 
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been in operation for 50 years, where they had had a chance to charge 
off their capital investment entirely as far as the timber is concerned. 

We know that there is not enough timber right in our immediate 
area to supply all of the mills that could be operated there. As we 
have seen happen in Washington, the lumbering industry has been 
moving steadily south, and they are in trouble because they have cut 
their timber. Now they have to wait for it to come back. 

We would like to keep it in our area so that the majority of our 
mills can continue to operate, so that they will be stable, and eventu- 
ally it will be stabilized and we will not destroy all of our timber. 

Mr. Lanican. It has also been argued that eliminating marketing 
areas would tend to improve the situation for two reasons. One, the 
logs would go more easily to mills with facilities for the utmost utili- 
zation of them, and second, the higher price that might be caused by 
added competition would force the mills to make more use of every 
bit of wood and timber they could get. Do you have any comment on 
that argument ? 

Mr. McCormack. The only mill that I know of, or the only factory, 
or whatever you would call it, processor, that I know of that is work- 
ing on bark, exclusively, is located down in Springfield. If there is 
something else around, I do not know about it. 

We do know that the white wood is shipped by railroad car from 
our area as far as Longview, Wash. Beyond that stage the bark, they 
say, cannot be utilized in paper at this time. Pressboard does use it. 

Mr. Lantean. Do you have mills in your area which peel logs, and 
other mills which saw them ? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantean. Sothat you take care of both types? 

Mr. McCormack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all I have. 

Representative Cnuporr. Senator Scott, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Scorr. No, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Dworshak, do you have any ques- 
tions ¢ 

Senator DworsHax. Mayor McCormack, how many miles is it eco- 
nomical for the processors in your immediate area to haul in logs from 
more remote areas ? 

Mr. McCormack. I could not answer that question exactly, because 
I am not in the lumber business. I do know that there are logs being 
hauled from the coast into Salem, which is a distance of 80 miles, and 
I know that they are shipping by train a much greater distance than 
that. 

Senator DworsHax. Does that not give them an opportunity on a 
competitive basis to bring in their raw material from a long distance ? 

Mr. McCormack. You mean our local mills in our particular area ? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. You are not restricted to your local O. 
and C. timber ; are you ? 

Mr. McCormack. No. We are restricted on three different types. 
We have privately owned timber, which is in short supply all over, 
as you know, forest land, and the O. and C, land which has timber, 
those three things. We have mills in our particular area—and when I 
say that I mean the upper Willamette Valley—which can more than 
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cut all the timber that is standing around there if they would just 
keep working at it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any ques- 
tions ? 

Senator NeuperGcer. Just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

What do you think would the effect on Albany be if marketing 
areas were abolished ? 

Mr. McCormack. You know Albany as I do. You know that the 
Willamette River runs through Albany and that we have a great many 
log dumps in Albany at present, or in that head area. Local people 
hate to see those logs dumped in that river and hauled down to Cali- 
fornia or further. 

We would like to have this then processed there. Of course, we 
would like to process our green beans and have things of that type 
processed there, too. It is Sust a question of whether the area which 
grows the product i is going to process it as far as possible or whether 
it is going to be done some place else. 

Senator Neupercer. You are afraid if they were lifted there would 
be an adverse effect on Albany ? 

Mr. McCormack. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Senator Neupercer. That isall,Mr.Chairman. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. McCormack. 

Is Mr. Hollis Smith here, please ? 

Mayor Smith, would you identify yourself for the record and the 
committee and then proceed, please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HOLLIS S. SMITH, MAYOR, CITY OF DALLAS, OREG. 


Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman and distinguished guests of this com- 
mittee, I am Hollis Smith, mayor of the city of Dall: as, the county seat 
of Polk County. 

I am in the opposite side of the marketing area from the mayor 
vou previously heard from Albany. For years the economy of our 
county has been based primarily upon timber and secondarily upon 
agriculture. Several sawmills and woodworking plants are located 
in or near Dallas. 

It is of fundamental importance to the people of Dallas that a stable 
economy be maintained in the timber industry in this area. The cre- 
ation and maintenance of the O. and C. marketing areas has assisted 
materially in maintaining a stable economy during the past several 
years, and we believe that the continued existence of these marketing 
areas will help promote and maintain a stable economy for this area 
during the years to come. 

Many mills in this area own limited quantities of private timber. 
They expect to supplement this privately owned timber with pur- 
chases of Government timber from time to time. Abolishment of the 
marketing areas would tend to make it more difficult for these mills 
to secure the Government timber that is necessary to sustain their 
operations for an indefinite period of time. We believe that an aban- 
donment of the marketing areas would have an adverse effect upon 
the ability of these mills to secure necessary timber in the future and 
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t vould thereby result in adverse economic conditions being imposed 
9 Ipon this area 
: The city of Dallas strongly urges that the O. and C. marketing 
reas be continued, and in view of this thinkin 1g In our community, 
our city council has passed this resolution : 
Whereas the Bureau of Land Management has heretofore established market- 
= ¢ areas for the sale and primary manufacture of O, and C. timber; and 
5 Whereas the city of Dallas is situated within one of these marketing areas, 
ind the maintenance of said marketing areas has a beneficial effect upon the 
e economy of this area and it is desirable that such marketing areas be continued: 
7 Now, therefore, be it 
p Resolved by the City Council of the City of Dallas, Oreg., as follows: 
, The eity of Dallas does hereby declare itself to be in favor of the retention of 
F marketing areas for the sale and primary manufacture of O. and C. timber in 
the State of Oregon, and that a copy of this resolution will be submitted to the 
, oint committee holding hearings on the Federal timber policies in the Northwest. 
5 This was passed and signed in November 1955. 
L Representative no poFF. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn ? 
; Mr. Copurn. Yes, M * Chairman. 
Do your mills in your locality buy any Forest Service timber ? 
| Mr. Samuru. We have very little Forest Service timber in Polk 
County. 
1f . 


Mr. Conurn. Are you aware of whether or not they are buving any 
Forest Service timber elsewhere ? 

Mr. Surrn. No: I cannot answer that. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, any questions ? 

Mr. Lanigan. No. coe 

Representative Crvuporr. Senator Dworshak, do you have anv 
que stions ? ; ; 

Senator Dworsuaxk. No questions. 

Representative Ciruporr. Do you 
Scott ? 

Senator Scorr. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions 
of this witness ? 

Representative Horrman. No; I have not. 

Representative Cruporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any 
questions ? ; 

Senator Nruspercer. Yes; I do. 

Do you have any reason to believe, because of an existing economic 
situation, or from what may have been told to you, that the city of 
Dallas, and Polk County generally would suffer if the marketing areas 
were abolished? That is just the same question I asked the last wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, we are firmly convinced that we would. 

Senator Neusercer. Can you just very briefly tell us why? 

Mr. Surru. We think that if the marketing : areas were abolished, 
ome of the tre »mendously bigger operators pe rh: aps in other parts of 

» State or even in other States would come into our area and outbid 
our local operators for the timber available. 

Senator Neupnercer. Just one further question. With respect to 

the bulk of the mills in your county, are thev large mills, medium sized, 
orsmall mills? 


have any questions, Senator 
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Mr. Smiru. We have them in all categories, from small mills to 


quite good size mills. We have complete utilization of the timbe: 
product in our larger operations. 
Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much, Mayor Smith. 


Representative ( ri porr. T h: ink you, M: ayor Smith. 
Is Mr. Ken Rolfe here, mayor of the ¢ ity of Powers? 
Would you identify yourself for the record and then proceed ? 


STATEMENTS OF KEN R. ROLFE, MAYOR, POWERS, OREG., AND 
VERLIN K. HERMANN, MEMBER, POWERS CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, POWERS, OREG. 


Mr. Rotre. I am Ken R. Rolfe from the city of Powers. We a: 
here today to present a problem from the practice of the Bureau of 
Land Managemént’s timber in the vicinity of Powers. (See also pp. 
586, 1396, 2221.) 

I want to introduce to you Mr. Hermann, who has a brief all pre- 
pared and ready to give, if it is all right with the Chairman. 

Representative CHuporr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Rolfe? 

Mr. Hermann. No; we do not, Mr. Chairman. We have some 
notes here which I would like to read from and then we will turn i1 
in to the committee. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. 

Would you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Hermann. I am Verlin K. Hermann from Powers, a member 
of the Powers Chamber of C ommerce. 

Mr. Laniean. Are you s] peaking on behalf of the mayor? 

Mr. Hermann. Yes. I ‘irst I would like to ask a question or submit 
to the subcommittee for their thought the following: At the hearings 
in Roseburg where we first presented some information we were asked 
why Powers did not ask for a sustained unit and at the time we did 
not have sufficient information to satisfactorily answer that question. 
We feel that we have now and would like to present it to the committee. 

We have talked about getting a sustained unit for Powers, but in 
our talks to the Forest Service officials they have more or less told us 
that we cannot do it according to the present law, and that is what we 
would like to discuss today. Is there a possibility that this law could 
be changed, or was it the intent of Congress to merely present this 
information and to see what the communities would do about it? 

I have here the manual of the sustained yield units, which is an 
excerpt from title VII, Forest Service Manual, issued March 1955, 
and in the section on page 46 of the Federal units, section 103.37, there 
is Policy and Establishment of Federal Units. 

Now, according to this, and which we have been told, we must qualify 
on each of these points before we can get a sustained unit for the 
Powers area. 

In section 4, here, it says: 

Federal units may be established for stable communities. A stable com- 
munity should be regarded as a town or a group of towns, and the rural areas 
between them, which is firmly established as a result of local industry and 
which is self-governing. A stable community should possess essential com- 
munity facilties, such as public schools, stores, banks, public utilities, churches, 
and the opportunity for workers to own homes. 
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We do not have doctors or dentists nor a bank in the city of Powers. 
According to this, they have told us that we therefore are not entitled 
to a susté ained unit program for the city or the area around Powers. 

At one time, years ago, when the community was a thriving com- 
mu nity, all of these were in the city of Powers, but since private timber 
is being reduced, and lack of our Forest Serv ice timber to be made 
available, these facilities have moved out of our town. Our closest 
doctors, ¢ dentists, and so forth, are in Myrtle Point, 21 miles north of 
Powers. 

We were wondering, is this the policy, or was this wr itten for com- 
munities such as ours to help maintain those communitie s? 

I do not know whether any of you could answer that question, or 
whether it should be looked into further by your committee. 

We have another problem which has come to our attention in the 
last few days and that is the matter of our Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment timber in the vicinity of Powers. 

I would like to read some of the notes I have here. 

In the immediate vicinity of Powers there is located 150 million 
board-feet of Bureau of Land Management timber, which is 114 miles 
northwest of Powers. We can see it from the windows of our homes. 
Approximately 100 million board-feet is on the Baker Creek water- 
shed and approximately 50 million on the Roland Creek w atershed. 
More likely a proper inventory would disclose that there is 250 mil- 

lion board-feet avail: able, as we understand this cruise is an old one. 
It would take between 3 and 4 miles of road to tap this 150 million 
or 200 million board-feet of timber. Rock for building of road is 
available at the site. No long hauling would be required. 

It has been estimated by local loggers familiar with the terrain, 
men who have previously built logging roads to specifications in this 
vicinity, that the work could be done at any time of the year. In 
the winter when work is slack, it could be built in about 2 months. 
In the summer it could be built in less time, probably 6 weeks. 

We have discussed a work survey, the cost of surveying the road, 
and feel that a workable survey could be made for $500. A more 
elaborate survey which would meet all necessary requirements could 
be made for about $2,500, if actu: lly required by law or regulations. 

The estimated cost of building this road is not more than $50,000. 
Jt can be privately financed, and there are no br idges which would be 
required to be built. The only right-of-way problems are two and 
both of those, we feel, will grant right-of-way. 

The city of Powers crosses five 10's, a distance of 1 mile, and Minnie 
King owns land which would be crossing four 40’s, a distance of 
mile, and that is 2 miles. The rest of the land is O. and C. land which 
would be in this area 

This timber woul come out within the city limits of Powers, ap- 
proximately a half mile from the center of the town. 

_ We have just learned that the Bureau of Land Management, through 
ts district director, who has been in his present position without rota- 
tion for 10 or more years, proposes to build a road to t: ap this timber 
and take it out over a different route whic : would eliminate Power: 

entirely, and no seahd it from the harvesting of this timber only 114 
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miles trom P ower s could or would accrue to Powers. This road woul | 
he 10 mileslong. It would come out at a point 10 miles below Powe ars. 
Yet the haul to Myrtle Po} nt, ¢ senile or Coos B: ay woul | not be any 
shorter nor would the cost be any less than if hauled over the road 
whieh would at least give some of the benefits of harvesting of this 
timber to Powers. 

We understand that the Bureau of Land Management road cost 
figres are based on an average cost of about $20,000 per mile. This 


b road would cost appre XT mately SZOO 000, 


neans that t 


In addition, if this Bureau of Land Management route which elimi- 
nates Powers is used a bridge will have to be built across the river at 
South Fork of the Coquille River. Such a bridge will cost not 

less than $75,000 and more likely around $100,000. 
In the face of things we just do not quite understand what is going 
on here. Why do the Bureau of Land Management officials desire 
» tap this timber in a manner which will allow no benefit to accrue 
Powers In any manner whatso ver? Why, when there is a differ- 
ence of a quarter of : million dollars in cost of road construction 
a road be a ilt, particularly when the other route is more 


1 1] } 
Ssnouid sucn 
feasible? What is cooking, an vway ? Has some sort of deal been 


prearranged to again freeze the little fellows out? We hope not. 

We need this timber. We want some of this timber. Powers 
needs timber to live. We believe we have the right to survive and 
we are willing to fight for this right. 

I have with me a map here showing the location of this timber 
and the proposed route which we believe the timber can be taken out 
over, not more than 3 or 4 miles, and we would like to present this 
miap to the committee for their use. 

i LANIGAN. Does this show the other road ? 

HerMann. No, it does not show the other road, but we are not 
ak ome sure of how they propose to get in to the timber. We 
understand it is to go down Roland Creek and come out about 10 miles 
north of Powers. 

Representative Cuuporr. I presume you want this to go into the 
record ? 

Mr. Hermann. Yes, sir. This is an overlay showing the O. and C. 
land which lies just west of the city of Powers and which this 150 
million or 200 million feet of timber lies in. 

I would like to present that for the record, too. 

Representative CHuuporr. Without objection, they will be so 
admitted. 

(The documents referred to are in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Hermann. I believe that is all. If there are any questions I 
will try to answer them. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes, sir. 

How much did you say that bridge would cost? I did not get 
that. 

Mr. Hermann. It would be approximately $75,000 to $100,000. 

Mr. Copurn. So the total cost of the Bureau of Land Management 
proposed road would run what? $275,000? 

Mr. Hermann. Right around that, as we feel. 

Mr. Copurn. As to your route, the road that you are interested in, 
have you done any surveying or engineering on it, or has it been done 
onamap? 
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Mr. Hermann. No. Some loggers in the area went over the route 


i lel ecked to see how the road could be put in. 
Mr. Cosurn. In other words, the survey was made by some loggers: 
it correct / 


Mr. Hermann. Yes. 
Mr. Copcrn. Did they stake it / 
Mr. Hermann. I could not answerthat. Iam notsure. 
Mr. Conurn. Have you consulted with the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ent as to the reasons for the other road ? 
Mr. Hermann. We merely talked to them the other night and were 
table to geta satisfactory answer from them. 
fr. Copurn. And to whom did you talk? 
Mr. Hermann. We talked to Mr. Youngblood. 
Mr. Copurn. And he is who? 


Mr. Hermann. He, I believe, is the district manager of the Coos Bay 
area. 

Mr. Copurn. In other words, you have not been given any valid rea- 
SONS Sé ar ( 


f 

Mr. Hh RMANN. No, sir 

\Ir. Copurn. That is all I have. 

Mr. Lanican. Js Powers in a Bureau of Land Management mar 
‘ting area 
Mr. Herm ANN. I believe it is, sir: it would be in the—I am not sure 

of the name of the area—Coos Bay area. Powers would be right at 

loor as the timber ec ee in this marketing area 

Mr. Laniean. And the Bureau of Land Management timber you 
mentioned is in the same marketing area: is that correct ? 

Mr. Hermann. Yes. 

LanicAn. Regarding this 10-mile road against the 2- or 3- 
mile road, IJ believe you said it was, What about the adverse or the 
uphill haul? Which road would entail the least amount of adverse 
auling ¢ 

Mr. Hermann. The road that we have propos sed, the 3- or 4-mile 
vad, would put the road into the center of this 100 million me 
feet, of timber in the Baker C reek area and would | ieave only the 50 
million which would be an adverse road at all, whereas the other road 
vould put the road into the middle of the 50 million board-feet and 
leave adverse on the larger parcel of timber. 

Mr. Lantcan. And if the longer road were built, in order to get the 
timber to Powers it would be necessary to haul it 10 miles out and i0 
miles back. That would be a 20-mile haul instead of a 2-mile haul; 
eet 

oF sre wn. And you say that Powers, if it can get that particular 
timber, can operate the year around? It can probably log the timber 
on a year a ele basis, is that right ? 

Mr. Hermann. I am not sure they would be able to log in the 
extreme bad weather of the winter, although the rock is available on 
the site which would possibly make it year around logging. 

Mr. Lanican. You mentioned rock. For the 2-mile road to Powers, 
s there rock available in the neighborhood ? 

Mr. Hermann. On this road that we have proposed there is rock 
just close to the site where the road would pass through. 

Mr. Lanican. About how far? 

Mr. Hermann. It would be a quarter of a mile from the road or less. 
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Mr. Lanican. Do you know how far it would be necessary to hau! 
rock on the longer road ? 

Mr. Hr RMANN. I could not really say that. I imagine it would | 
quite a haul to get the rock to that road, though. 

Mr. Lanigan. You say that some of the operators in Powers are 
willing to put that road in, the 2-mile road, as an operator-built road 
in connection with timber sales. 

Mr. Hermann. That is our understanding, yes. 

Mr. Lanigan. Which operators have indicated their willingness to 
do that ? 

Mr. Hermann. Clark Bros. and Stanley indicated they would be 
interested in a road such as that. 

Mr. Lanican. I think somebody said that Forest Service timber i 
going out past Powers to Coos Bay and you sit there and watch it go 
by. Is there any particular mill which has been buying up that Fores 
Service timber? 

Mr. Hermann. There are 2 or 3 mills. The Coos Bay Lumber Co. 
in Coos Bay and I believe Coquille Plywood in Coquille, and 2 or 3 
others have been buying some of the timber. I could not just name all 
of them right now. 

Mr. Lanican. Why have not the mills in Powers that are so much 
closer to this timber been buying it ? 

Mr. Hermann. I believe that in the past they have been using pri- 
vate timber around there, which has been available, but which i is now 
getting very low, and these mills in order to keep going are going to 
have to start buying Forest Service timber, which both of them in 
our area have indicated they will do. 

Mr. Lanican. Have they attempted to buy Forest Service timber up 
to the present ¢ 

Mr. Hermann. One of them has by merely buying up the mill logs. 
He goes out on each of the sales at the time of inspection and checks 
the mill logs, and then the peeler logs go on out to Coquille and Coos 

say. He tries to buy the mill logs. 

Mr. Lanican. From whoever was the successful bidder ? 

Mr. Hermann. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. And he has been buying some of that? 

Mr. Hermann. Yes; and I believe he has a small sale which he 
bought himself this past summer. 

Mr. Lanican. One of the operators at Roseburg testified to the effect 
that he thought some of the smaller operators might be able to buy 
sizable or appreciable amounts of timber if they were given an oppor- 
tunity to relog after a sale had been completed. Do you have any 
instances in your area where relogging might prove to be economically 
successful ? 

Mr. Hermann. Yes, we have had in the past. There is 1 parcel of 
land which has been relogged 6 times and I guess that each Jogger 
has been making a profit from it, but that land was logged 6 or 7 years 
ago and at that time only the prime wood was taken out. 

“Now it seems to be the policy of our Forest Service to try to get all 
of these marketable logs taken out. I am not sure how economical it 
would be to be relogging some of this land which is being logged right 
now. I believe that they could make good money from it. 

Mr. Lanican. I think, from what you said, no BLM timber has yet 
been sold in that area so you do not know what the relog situation w ould 
be there ? 
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Mr. Hermann. No, sir, not that I know of now. 

Mr. LanicGan. On the Forest Service requirements for a sustained 
vield unit you were reading to us from the Forest Service Manual, I 
believe it was. Those are the regulations the Forest Service have set- 
ip under the law. The law does not spell out those details, does it? 

“Mr. Hermann. That was our understanding from the officials, and 

it is something which we would like to have clarified for us now. We 
would like to put in for a sustained unit in our Powers area and so far 
we have failed because they tell us that it would not do us any good. 

‘Mr. Lantcan. That is, you have had preliminary talks with them, 
but you have been discouraged from going further ? 

Mr. Hermann. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. Could you tell us of the different times when you have 
had these talks? 

Mr. Hermann. I understand it started about 3 years ago and then 
just this past summer the Forest Service officials have been to our 
chamber of commerce and Lions Club discussing this, and each time 
they tell us because of certain features of this, or policy, it is not feasible 
for us to get the unit. 

Mr. Lanican. Do they indicate that if you could get a dentist, doc- 
tor, and bank, you would be in better sh: ape! 

Mr. Hermann. That seems to be my impression, yes. 

Mr. Lantcan. You have homes, I take it, and a store or two, is that 
right? 

Hr. Hermann. Oh, yes; approximately a thousand people living 
there. The thing we are concerned with now is that many of our 
private or so-called gyppo logging companies are moving out to other 
areas and it leaves only our ‘Coos Bay Lumber Co. and 1 to 2 other 
smaller logging companies in the area, where before we have had a 
number of those going on. 

Mr. Lanican. If we assume—and this w ould be just an assumption— 
that there were around 200 million board-feet of BLM timber that 
you can see by looking out your window which is a mile and a half 
away, assuming that the Powers mills were able to buy all that, which 

ay be a rather rash assumption, but assuming they w rould, shout how 
long would that timber keep your present mills operating on the basis 
they are now operating ? 

Mr. HerMann. One mill is cutting about 18 million feet a year on 
an 8-hour day and the other mill cuts about 10 million feet a year, so 
that would be 28 million a year which those could cut, and that would 
be 5 9 years. 

Mr. Lantean. About five or a little over? 

Mr. Hermann. A little over, yes. 

Mr. LanicAn. And then you would still have to get Forest Service 
and private timber to supplement that, is that right ? 

Mr. Hermann. Yes, | believe so. 

Mr. Lanican. How long would that 200 million board feet keep the 
mills, the Coos Bay and the other mills that you mentioned, going? 
Do you know what the ne of other mills is? 

Mr. Hermann. No, I do not. I think one of the larger mills 
probably cuts around 75 billion feet a year, and then the other smaller 
mills would be cutting less, so that would probably last then only a 
year or a year and a half, if they were all to go to Coos Bay. 

Mr. LantGan. Yousaid 75 billion. In that correct? 
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Mr. Hermann. Million. 

Mr. Lanican. That is all I have. 

_Representative Cruporr. Do you have any questions, Senato: 
scott ? , 

_ Senator Scorr. In other words, he is telling us this town is expend- 
able. 

Representative Cruuporr. That is right. He wants to save it. |] 
think a lot of towns in this section of the country have the same prob- 
lem, Senator. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuak. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. Not of this witness, no. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any 
questions ? 

Senator NEUBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. Hermann, you are speaking for a community which at one time 
was much larger than it is now and had a vast decline in population 
and economic activity because the lumber production has declined. 

I would like to ask you, How do you feel about the question of 
marketing areas, and cooperative agreements, and so on, in general? 
Do you think they ought to be continued, or do you agree with the 
recommendations made by Mr. Rogers recently when he was testifying 
that they be abolished, or just have unrestricted purchasing unde 
competitive bidding ¢ 

Mr. Hermann. In our area, as far as I am qualified to say, we feel 
that the marketing restrictions are best for us. 

Senator Neusercer. The reason I am particularly interested in your 
view is that the thing I hope we can work out is a policy that will 
prevent any more communities from suffering the experience of 
Powers. 

Let us just be hypothetical. Do you believe if marketing agree- 
ments, sustained-yield cooperative units, and so on, had been in effect in 
earlier years that the ¢xperience which Powers has suffered might 
have been avoided, or do you think it would have had no effect ? 

Mr. Hermann. I believe it would have avoided this situation we 
are in now. We have had our mills fully operating and probably 
more mills, and we have mills willing to come in if our supply of 
timber is available within our town, and which will certainly help the 
economy of our town. 

Senator Neusercer. I was interested because I was impressed by 
the very capable presentation by Mr. Wemple on behalf of Powers 
when we were at Roseburg. 

That is all I have, thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am going to have a 5-minute recess now 
so we can give the stenographer a chance to take a little rest. 

(Short recess. ) 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I did not see Senator 
Morse’s statement until just before he read it and I understand others 
did not, either, and I find here in the third paragraph on page 1, this 
statement: 


If Michigan had had a system of public-land management then, its timber 
would not have been gutted. The misuse of this forest resource led to a costly 
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State land-purchase program and national forests purchased under the Weeks 


law. Michigan’s present inability to produce all the wood it needs is testimony 


for us to remember. 


In view of that statement—I did not at the time have information 
about Michigan’s timber—I want to put in a statement on that. It is 
very, very short. It is from the Timber Resources Review by the 
ITnited States Forest Service, 1955, and it shows that the commercial 
forest land in Michigan was 18,849,000 acres, that of that privately 
owned were 12,462,000 acres: national forest 2.100.000 acres: other 
Federal, 116,000; State, 3,819,000; and county and municipal, 86,000. 
The board-feet amounted to 21,141 million. That was from the trees 
over 11 inches in diameter, Tl 

were 9,912 million. The figure of the Lak« scares, the a of them the 
figures were not broken down by States—shows that the timber growth 
and the cut in 1952 in cubie feet was 53( million feet and the oTrowth 
1.180 million feet, or the CTOV th was 2.2 times the cut. We grew more 
timber than we cut. 


ae c ° ’ o + 
bhe cubic teet in the trees over 5 Inche 





The board-feet, shown the same way, indicate 1.240 million cut, and 
the growth, 2,693 million, or, in other words, we grew 
we cut. 


Of course, while our overall area does not ¢c mpare Vi ith the West it 


e i 


’ 1 ° . ; 
does show that we have been erowing more than we have been cutting. 
} . Alen t . sal 1 +) lint , wht 
I only spoke of that because I must uphold the policies of my State. 
a 1 *. . . eo 
(The information referred to follows :) 
Michigan facts from the Timber Resource Review by the U. S. Forest Service, 
1955 
A cr Pere 
( I ( orest land 18, 849, 00K 
National forest 2, 100, 000 
Other Federal 116 
State 3, 819, 000 +-2) 
County and municipal i aot 86, 00K 
Timber volume: 
Board feet (trees over 11-inch diameter) 21, 141, 000, 000 
Cubic feet (trees over 5-inch diameter) ; -- 9,912,000, 000 


LAKE STATES (MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN, AND MINNESOTA) Facts Nor Broken 
DowN BY STATE 


Timber growth and cut, 1952 


Cubic feet (growth 2.2 times cut) : 


CI iii ccc thailand cs gteirns thew t et Me 1 beth Als le oT oT te ei3 537, 000, 000 

I aE eo hn Eh oe a, eel ee Ak ee ds _... 1, 180, 000, 000 
s0ard-feet (growth 2.17 times cut) : 

a a ee ee fe _ 1, 240, 000, 000 

+ IE et. als BRED lee 2 0 Qos feat B hascae bash tcecterelt settee te ities om _. 2, 693, 000, 000 


Source: Timber Resource Review. 


Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Orval Thompson, please. 

Mr. Thompson, would you identify yourself for the stenographer 
and the committee, please ? 
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STATEMENT OF ORVAL N. THOMPSON, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
ALBANY, OREG. 


Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Orval N. Thompson, from Albany, Oreg. Iam an attorney at law, and 
I am speaking today on behalf of 356 individuals and business firms 
who have asked that I appear here and poeta a statement for them 
in favor of the retention of marketing are: Included within this 
group, whose names and addresses I have attached as a preface to my 
written statement, are 26 sawmills, 5 plywood mills, 1 paper mill, nu- 
merous loggers, 2 labor unions, 2 county courts, 5 chambers of com- 
merce, 4 cities, many retail merchants, and many individuals who re- 
side in this area and who are employed in the area. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Thompson, as I understand it, you 
are going to condense this long statement you have here, somewhat, 
and offer it in the record; is that right ? 

Mr. TuHompson. Yes; that is my intention. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may proceed. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, will you put his statement 
in or not? 

Representative Cucuporr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TuHomrson. The O. and C. marketing areas which were created 
under the 1937 act of Congress were primarily created for the purpose 
of stabilizing the communities adjacent to the O. and C. timber. The 
stabilization was to be based upon a program of sustained-yield man- 
agement of this O. and C. timber. 

One of the purposes of the 1937 law, as stated in the law, is that the 
timber should be administered on a sustained-yield basis for the pur- 
pose of contributing to the economic stability of local communities and 
industries. 

Prior to 1937, O. and C. timber had been administered somewhat on 
a philosophy of cut out and get out. It had been the declared policy 
of the Congress that O. and C. timber should be sold and thereafter 
the denuded land sold into private ownership again for the purpose of 
putting them back on the tax rolls. This policy was a glorious failure 
and it was not financially successful either to the Federal Government 
or the counties or to any of the parties concerned. Hence, in 1937, the 
new policy of sustained- yield management was adopted and in 1947, 
about 10 years later, after the inventories had been made and public 
hearings had been held—and I was privileged to partic ipate in some 
of those public hearings in 1947 on behalf of the people in our area— 
these marketing areas were established. 

I would like to point out to the committee briefly what the effect of 
the marketing areas has been, primarily, in the area of the mid- 
Willamette Valley, Linn County, Marion County, Polk County, and 
Benton County. These four counties are on opposite sides of the 
Willamette River. The Willamette River you gentlemen followed, 
generally, coming from Eugene to Portland. The Coast Mountains 
on the west and the Cascade Mountains on the east of the river each 
have a large volume of O. and C. timber. 

I think I might cite the example of Linn County as illustrative be- 
cause it is somewhat typical of the counties in that area. 

Prior to 1937 Linn County and the other counties were primarily 
agricultural in economy. Starting about 1939, following the enact- 
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ment of the 1937 law which set up this policy of sustained yield and 
marketing areas, the city of Albany, through its chamber of commerce, 
raised a fund of approximately $50,000 with which they purchased a 
site to induce a plywood mill to come into Linn County. 

It was built at Albany and that was the beginning of the plywood 
industry in Linn County, 2 years after the declared policy of market- 
ing areas and sustained yield for O and C. timber. 

Also the city of Sweet Home about the same time, which is in the 
eastern part of the county and which at that time was a small village, 
raised about $5,000 and used that to induce a plywood mill to be located 
in their city. Since that time Sweet Home has grown to where it now 
has 12 sawmills, a plywood plant, a green-veneer plant, a paper mill, 
and a fiberboard plant situated at Sweet Home or within the near vicin- 
ity of Sweet Home, and I call your attention to the diversity of utiliza- 
tion in these different plants. 

In addition to the sawmills there is the plywood, the green-veneer 
mill which makes the first stage of the plywood, the veneer, and a very 
small paper-mill plant, and fiberboard plant, thereby showing there 
is almost complete utilization of wood products in that one community, 
which is within the Santiam River marketing area. 

Linn County during the time since 1937 has had this transition from 
agriculture to lumber. I believe now that its largest crop is timber, 
and agriculture now comes second. 

[ think it might be helpful to the committee to trace this development 

1) Linn County. 

At present, we have 67 sawmills in the county. However, if we go 
back to 1943, we find there were only 52 sawmills in the county. That 
number increased to 120 in the year 1947 when these sustained yield 
marketing areas were set up. By 1949 the number of sawmills had 

further increased to 132, and back in 1937 it was pointed out at the hear- 
ings that there were more mills than there were timber to go around 
among them. In other words, the capacity of the mills far exceeded 
the allowable cut at that time. Notice now what is coming about. 
The number of sawmills has decreased from 132 in 1949 to 67 in 1955, 
but there has been a transition taking place. As sawmills have gone 
out. of existence we find that more plywood mills have been built. 
Starting with 1 plywood mill in 1939 we now have in the county 7 ply- 
wood mills, 3 paper mills, 1 veneer mill which is under construction, 
and 1 fiberboard mill in operation and another fiberboard mill under 
construction. The fiberboard mills manufacture a fiberboard from 
waste products of the wood which is ground up and compressed into a 
fiberboard. This shows that in the country there is a growing ten- 
dency toward a complete utilization of the entire tree. 

This is only illustrative of all of the counties within these marketing 
areas. For example, over in Polk County, within the last year one 
of their sawmills there has constructed a plywood plant in connection 
with its sawmill operation. 

Since the plywood mill has been in operation they have eliminated 
one shift at the sawmill and taken those employees and put them over 
to run the plywood mill. They operate the plywood mill two shifts 
with the net result that with the same number of employees they con- 
sume a million and a half feet of logs less per month, but they are 
still employing the total number of people and turning out a greater 
wood product because in the manufacture of plywood they utilize more 
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of the log than they do in the manufacture of lumber. There is not as 
much trim, there is not as much waste and sawdust, and you do not 
have the slab like you do in the manufacture of lumber, but that is an 
example of how we are having a complete utilization or a more com- 
plete utilization of the tree in our area. 

One other example of the utilization is the kraft paper mill which 
you gentlemen have seen adjacent to Highway 99 just north of Albany, 
a new building along the railroad trac ‘k. This mill was put into oper- 
ation this fall. It is an investment of several millions of dollars, 
It operates literally on the smoke from the refuse burners of the saw- 
mills in that area. By that I mean the kraft paper is made from wood 
chips. Waste wood is chipped up and shipped into this paper mill 
where it is converted into paper. Slab wood, which otherwise might 
go into the burner, mill ends, any wood if good other than the bark 
can be converted into chips and utilized into paper manufacture. 

Here is an industry which was established within this marketing 
area in reliance upon the O. and C. marketing area law, whose economy 
now might be adversely affected if the marketing areas suddenly were 
to be withdrawn and this mill would find itself without a source of raw 
materials if the logs upon which it is dependent are shipped down the 
river and there are no waste products to be ground up into chips to 
be used in paper manufacture. 

The counties encompassed within these marketing areas are just 
now beginning to barely experience the benefits of the establishment 
of the marketing areas. 

The law has been in effect for 18 years. The marketing areas have 
been created for about 8 years. It was the thought of the people 
within those areas: What would happen when they were created ? 

I remember the 1947 hearings and there was testimony introduced 
to show the beneficial effect that the creation of these marketing areas 
would have upon industries in those areas and the people there well 
realized that it meant that the primary manufacture of O. and C. tim- 
ber must take place within the marketing areas, 

We submit to your committee that the beneficial effect from the 
existence of these marketing areas has been great upon these localities. 

If the marketing areas are now removed I submit to you that it 
will probably have an adverse effect upon the counties which are adja- 
cent to the Willamette River for this reason: The Willamette River 
. suitable for the floating of logs. If logs are purchased by mills on 

the lower Willamette River and are floated down the river, it means 
that the mills in the marketing areas will be deprived of those logs in 
some future years to come, If the mills are deprived of the logs it 
means they must either curtail their operations or cease operations 
entirely, and if they are forced to do that they will have to lay off 
their workmen with resulting financial chaos to their families and 
communities in which they live. 

It has been stated by some that - removal of marketing areas will 
produce higher prices for timber. I submit there is no concrete au- 
thority to establish that. 

I have watched the press releases of timber sales over a period of 
several years and we have in the mid-Willamette Valley both O. and C. 
timber and Forest Service timber, and I fail to notice any great pric e 
discrepancy between the two types of timber when they are both in 
the same locality. 
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As you know, the Forest Service timber is not restricted by market- 
ing areas. However, even if timber prices should spurt momentarily 
because the marketing areas were removed it would probably mean 
that a few mills would be forced out of existence or m: iny mills forced 
out of existence and then you only have a few left, with the result that 
timber might be selling at appraised values rather than at the present 
prices W hich are being received. 

We have within the marketing areas now competitive bidding. 
There is keen competition by the mills within those areas. We have 
a complete or practically a complete utilization of the entire tree by 
the woodworking plants that are established within those areas. 

The argument advanced that we should remove the marketing areas 
to accommodate mills downriver merely, to me, implies that these 
mills downriver have exhausted their ‘supplies of timber through 
some improvident manner of operation in prior years. 

Now they are saying, “We hav cut out our timber. We want to 
move in on your timber.” I submit to you that this law should be 
permitted to function. It is just now beginning to be felt, the bene- 
ficial effects, and it should be left in existence so that it can continue 
to protect the investment of the mills and the millowners who have 
gone into this in reliance on the marketing areas which they have 
operated under. It would be a breach of faith with them now to re- 
peal the marketing area laws after they have invested millions of 
dollars in plants and equipment. 

The State of Oregon has a marketing area law. It was passed in 
1953. No marketing areas have yet been created under it for State 
timber. However, a concerted move was mi ade at the last session of 
the Oregon Legislature in 1955 to have this law repealed. That bill 
was defeated in the Senate, which shows that the Oregon Legislature 
hen reaffirmed its policy of favoring marketing areas. 

We submit to you on behalf of the people in the area of the mid 
and upper Willamette V alley that the marketing areas should con- 
tinue for the greatest good for the people in that area. 

The O. and C. timber is the heritage of those counties in which it 
is situated and now other mills from other counties should not be 
permitted to come in and under a policy of timber piracy take that 
timber away, but rather we should have a sustained yield orderly 
marketing of the O. and C. timber. 

In this statement I have made there are some exhibits which are at- 
tached to the statement, which I would also like to have introduced 
intothe record. I shall not read them, but refer to them. 

Here is a statement by the Linn County Court, signed by the judge 
and the three commissioners, a resolution by the Polk County Court, 
signed by the judge and attested to by the clerk, a resolution from 
A. F. of L. Local No. 2714, and also a letter from the Honorable 
Walter C. Leth, the State senator from Polk County, a letter from 
the Honorable Warren Gill, State senator from Linn County, and a 
letter from the Honorable Jess W. Savage. State representative from 
Linn County, and a letter from the Honorable Joe Rogers, State repre- 
sentative from Polk County, and a statement from the Albany Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and a resolution from the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a resolution from the city of Sweet Home, and a resolu- 
tion from the Sweet Home Chamber of Commerce, and a resolution 
from the Lebanon Chamber of Commerce, and a resolution from the 
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Junction City Chamber of Commerce, and a resolution from Black 
Rock Local, No. 2730, of the A. F. of L., and a resolution from the city 
of Lebanon, and an editorial from the Albany Democrat-Herald, a 
daily newspaper published in Albany. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn / 

Mr. Copurn. Yes, sir. Mr. ‘Thompson, is it not a fallacy to refer 
to this Federal timber as our timber ¢ 

Mr. 'THompson. Well, the timber is the timber of all the people of 
the country, I think. It belongs to everyone. The O. and C. timber 
might be somewhat distinguished from Forest Service timber in that 
it Was once in private ownership and was then in effect purchased 
back, the proceeds from the sale of the timber being used to pay the 
railroad $21% an acre, as I recall. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is it not true that counties, though, are being paid on 
the basis of this 75-percent formula ? 

Mr. THompeson. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Copurn. Which is supposed to take care of that ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. I understand why the people refer to it as “our timber.” 
but Congress has to look at this thing a little more broadly than that. 

Mr. THomeson. I meant, Mr. Coburn, it belongs to the people of all 
the country, but I think the Congress has also the responsibility to 
maintain the prosperity of the people in ail the country and not to 
promote ghost towns. 

Mr. Cozurn. On page 12 of your statement, Mr. Thompson, you say, 
and I quote: 

It is entirely conceivable that some sawmills with large financial resources 
could pay exceedingly high prices for Government timber for a period of a few 
years. This could continue until the small mills with more limited financial 
resources, located in the present marketing areas, were forced to cease opera- 
tions. Thereafter the surviving mills, by the simple expedient of failing to bid 
against each other, could produce the result of all Government timber being sold 
at appraised values. 

That is an assumption, is it not, on your part ? 

Mr. 'TuHompson. Yes, of what could happen in the future. 

Mr. Cosurn. You do not have any examples of collusion and that 
kind of thing, do you? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, because the marketing areas are still in effect. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is there anything to prevent a group of mills located 
in a strategic position next to a working circle from coming to some 
agreement as to bids on Government timber ? 

Mr. TuHompson. I presume that would be in violation of some of 
the—I do not know whether it would be the antitrust laws, or some 
of the Federal laws. 

Mr. Cosurn. It would be equally true, would it not, if they were 
in a marketing area ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes; the laws would apply whether they were 
within or without the marketing areas. 

Mr. Corvrn. I am also interested in knowing what you would 
suggest as toamendingthelaw. Do you think it needs to be amended? 

Mr. Txomrson. Insofar as marketing areas are concerned, no. | 

Mr. Cosurn. You would leave the discretion in the Secretary, as it is 
at the present ? 
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Mr. Tuompson. Yes; I think a good job has been done in the estab- 
ishment of the marketing areas. As time goes on I think there will 
probably be need for revisions of boundary lines here and there and 
minor adjustments which can be done by administrative order after 
hearings are held. 

Mr. Copurn. Without any changes in the law? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Cosurn. What about Federal sustained units? Do you care 
tocomment ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. I have no experience with those. There are none 
in our area and none contemplated. I have heard no rumors of them 
being contemplated in that area. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you favor the principle involved ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I think the principle is sound, yes, if the market- 
ing area is correctly set up to encompass a wide enough area. 

Mr. Cosurn. You mentioned in your statement that as an induce- 
ment to a plywood mill the city put up a $50,000 site. 

Mr. THompson. Yes. The merchants and some businessmen con- 
tributed there. 

Mr. Cosurn. This mill, then, moved in ? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Were they relying upon the establishment of a mar- 
keting area ? 

Mr. Tuompson. It is difficult to say what all induced them. One 
of the inducements was the donation of the site. I think another 
inducement was undobutedly the existence of the law. The market- 
ing area had not yet been created at that time. 

Mr. Cornurn. But they were hopeful that it would be put into effect 
in this area ? 

Mr. TxHompson, I think so. 

Mr. Cozurn. Is it not true that there is nothing in the law now that 
would prevent a mill of that kind from moving into a marketing area? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. . 

Mr. Cosurn. If you put up another $50,000 for another site, do 
you think that you could induce a mill to come in under present 
circumstances ? 

Mr. Tompson. The paper mill located there without being given 
anything because they recognized the source of raw materials that 
were available within these marketing areas. 

Mr. Copnurn. Suppose there were no marketing areas and you put 
up a $50,000 site ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. I suppose you would always find somebody ready 
to pay the money. I have no way of knowing because that situation 
has not developed in recent years, but I rather imagine that you could 
induce a plywood mill to come in if you offered them $50,000. 

Mr. Cosurn. I mean the $50,000 site. 

Mr. TuHompson. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Would you say that would be true regardless of the 
presence or absence of a marketing area restriction ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. I think you will find certain people who will 
establish an industry if they are donated a site. Personally, I am 
inclined to doubt the advisability of inducing industries to locate by 
that method. 
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Mr. Cosurn. My point is this: Suppose the marketing area restric- 
tions were lifted tomorrow and suppose that these towns that were 
financially able to do so would offer that sort of inducement for other 
mills tocome in? Do you think that it would be successful ¢ 

Mr. TuHompson. I think they probably could induce some company 
to establish a plywood mill. Whether they could get a major producer 
to establish or not, I do not know, or whether they could get some- 
one with financial responsibility. They could certs uinly get fly-by- 
night concerns with very limited financi: al resources to. 

Mr. Copurn. Do you think that the penne, of a marketing area 
would be further inducement to get them to come 

Mr. Tuomrson. I think that that would be some inducement be- 
cause it tends to stabilize the source of supply. However, in the area 
there is already more cutting capacity than there is allowable annual 
cut. 

Mr. Conurn. There is more installed capacity now than you can get 
timber for? 

Mr. TuHomrson. Yes. Some mills either in the marketing areas or 
down on the Columbia or some place are going to have to go out of 
existence in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Copurn. And you do not want any of your mills to go out of 
existence. 

Mr. THomrson. No more than necessary. We have already had 
the difference between 132 and 67. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lanican. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott, do you have any questions? 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Chairman, in relation to his $50,000, while 
that was a good will gesture and you were trying to get the folks 
to come there, it also shows the wholesome attitude of the communi- 
ties toward anybody to come in there, does it not ? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right, Senator. The community is very 
cooperative with industry and at that time we were especially inter- 
ested in hs we a plywood industry established in the county. This 
was the first plywood industry, and they were hopeful of having a 
greater utilization of the forest products in our county than has been 
practiced in other counties that are now out of timber. 

Senator Scorr. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Dworshak, do you have any 
quest ions ? 

Senator DworsHaKk. No questions. 

Representative Crruporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

Representative Horrman. In what community do you live? 

Mr. Tuomeson. I live in Albany, sir. 

Representative Horrman. You used the word “our” with reference 
to timber and something was said about that. Even though you live 
in Albany you also live in the United States, do you not? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes; I ama citizen of this country. 

Representative Horrman. So it is accurate to state that it is “our 
timber” in the sense that you are one of all of us, just the same as it is 
my timber; is that right? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes; that is the way I used the term, Congressman. 
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Representative Horreman. I think you were ji 
e in there, : t your commu) it) was built 
cause the people assume that they would hay 
ity to supply their mills? 
Mr. Tuompson. Yes, that is correct. 
Representative Horrman. And the marketing area stren; 


ot 
} 


} 
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Mr. THomrson. Yes. it 1as added to their stability and has 

to assure their source of supply. 
Representative Horrman. Briefly, it is your position that the Gov 

ernment, having at least int ’ 

were to have that timber, and you having gone ahead and spent you 


money and developed vour community, it ought to just sit tight now 


imated in some roundabout way that you 


al d v0 along with what they led Vi u to believe wo ld be done in the 


future. 

Mr. Tnomrson. I think it would be a brea 
people who made investments in the last 18 years who are relying on 

Lis law to now have it repealed. 

Representative Horrman. DoT understand also that the mills down 
there are now utilizing and propose to utilize all of the cut, in one 


1 . pS. os 1 
‘h of faith with the 


way or another ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, that is right. The mills there have a greater 
capacity than there is allowable annual cut and we have a comple 
utilization through sawmills, ply wood mills, paper mills 

Representative Horrman. Pulp mills, you mean. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes. Kraft paper. They make it out of wood 
waste—and hardboard mills. We have a complete utilization with 
the county. We donot have any presto-log mills, but that 1s about the 
only one we haven't, although we have these hardboard mills that use 
waste to make hardboard. 

Representative Horrman. In this country do you get, as we do in 
the east, pulpwood from Canada? 

Mr. THompson. I think not. If there is any I am not aware of it. 
There is a pulpwood that grows in this part of the country and the: 
in more recent years they have started utilizing the Douglas fir chi) 
Representative HorrmMan. I think that is all. 

Mr. ‘THOMPSON. While | speak of Linn County, this is tvpical of 
all of the counties in the marketing area. Polk County has the same 
distribution of industry and Benton County. There is just a river 
between them and there is a complete utilization in this whole area. 

Representative Horrman. You do not advocate, do you, greate: 
cutting than would give a sustained yield ? 

Mr. THomprson. No, noI do not. Some place along the lin 

ing to have to curtail our sawing or cutting operations if we are 

1s to have a sustained yield. IL do think we should eut our full 
vable annual cut. If we are going to have timber 60 years from 
how we are going to have to give some thought toitnow. 

Representative Horrman. At the risk of repeating, at the present 
time you will take care of all the blown-down timber and the bug 
infested timber ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I should say we should not waste any of our 
resources. 
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Representative Horrman. And you expect to take care of that with- 
out help from outside purchasers ! 

Mr. Tuomrson. We do not have that problem in our particular 
area like they do farther south; that is, no great quantity of it, and I 
understand O. and C. has put up numerous salvage sales all in small 
areas. Fortunately, the big windstorm did not hit our particular 
locality as hard as it did farther south. 

Representative Horrman. And if you are getting too low a price in 
your opinion other mills will come in and there will be competition 
within the marketing areas? 

Mr. Tuomrson. ‘There are probably, say, over 200 mills altogether 
within the 4 counties, or there are 5 counties involved in these areas, 
and there is plenty of competition, it has been my experience, on the 
sales. Very se phhaews is there ever a sale that goes without competitive 
bidding and it is two or three times the appraised value in many 
instances. 

Representative Horrman. My only point was that the Government 
is getting full price for its timber even though the marketing agree- 
ment is in effect there ¢ 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes; that is my opinion, sir. 

Representative Horrman. That is all. 

Representative CHuporr. Senator Neuberger, do you have any 
questions ¢ 

Senator Neunrreer. Incidentally, I should say for the record that 
Senator Thompson is a former distinguished senator of the Oregon 
State Senate. 

I want to ask you this in relation to page 12. When you refer to 
the appraised v: alues and you implied that this would not be in the 
public interest if the timber went at the appraised value, does that 
indicate that it is your opinion that there should be some changes in 
appraisal methods, that present appraisals are too low ? 

Mr. Tuompson. It is extremely difficult to bring an appraisal into 
exact line with market values because market values change every 
time you have a timber sale, and most of the appraisals, I think, were 
made some years ago and within the last few years timber prices have 
skyrocketed, and I think it is a physical impossibility to keep the 
appraisals right up to date with the timber sales unless you made an 
appr: aisal from month to month or almost week to week. 

Senator Nrupnercer. I was impressed with your presentation, be- 
cause have we not had the problem here in this State and in this region 
for many years of colonialism, that so many of the resources are 
removed. from here and processed elsewhere; and are not the market- 
ing areas in a community like yours more or ess in one way—you can 
call it a tariff; our system is full of tariffs or restr ictions of one form 
or another, trying to keep the means for that processing as close to 
home as possible ? 

Mr. THomeson. I think that is primarily the desire. We all want 
to see our local communities thrive. 

Senator Neusercer. Do we not have a problem in an area like this, 
where we have in our State only 1 percent of the national population, 
that unless that processing is kept here of all our resources, let us say 
by artificial means, it is very likely to be done far from here and closer 
to the centers of population ? 

Mr. Tuomeson. Yes, that is right. 
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Senator Neuspercer. That is all I have. 

Mr. Laniaan. Would you say that if areas exist where some com- 
any buys substantially all the Government timber at the appraised 
value for one reason or another, possibly unknown, that company 
vets a substantial advantage over a in an area where they 
‘ave to compete with each other for Government timber 

Mr. Tuomeson. Well, that company would have an advantage if it 
could buy at present appraised values, which are somewhat below 
market values. However, I do not know of any instances in the upper 
Willamette region where you have had any sales go for appraised 
value. Maybe there will be one little remote sale of a little patch of 
salvage timber or something like that, but any stands of good green 
timber just do not go at appraised values any more. There are enough 
mills to utilize that timber that you have competition. 

Mr. Laniean. The selling price is substantially above the appraised 
price from your experience ? 

Mr. Tompson. It has been in the last few years, yes, because the 
market price of timber has skyrocketed. 

Mr. LanteGan. Could you give us an estimate, say, for the last year 
of what the percentage of selling price has been above the appraised 
price ¢ 
- Mr. Tuompson. No, I do not have any figures that would be reliable. 

Mr. Lantean. But it is substantial ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, it is substantial. 

Mr. Laniaan. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 

Your full statement will be pl: iced in the record. 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF OrvVAL N. THOMPSON, OF ALBANY, OREG. 


Favoring retention of O. and C. marketing areas, submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Federal Timber at Portland, Oreg., on November 21, 1955, to- 
gether with names of 340 individuals and business firms who have endorsed 
retention of O. and C. marketing areas and 16 resolutions and statements 
endorsing retention of the marketing areas which are attached as exhibits 
The following individuals and business firms have expressed themselves as 

being in favor of the retention of O. and C. marketing areas and have authorized 

their names to be submitted to the Joint Committee on Federal Timber as 
sponsors of the statement submitted by Orval N. Thompson of Albany, Oreg., 
in favor of the retention of O. and C. marketing areas. 


POLK COUNTY 


(Address is Dallas unless otherwise indicated) 


Harle Richardson, itemizer-observer, newspaper 
Wes Sherman, itemizer-observer, newspaper 

J. A. Inglis, automobile dealer 

John B. Eakin, Bakin Abstract Co. 

Darrell L. Jackson, Dallas Lumber & Supply Co. 
D. E. Wernli, theaters 

Otto B. Adolf, president, chamber of commerce and merchant 
J.R. Williams, Valley Auto Sales 

Robert M. Hill, Salem Title Co. 

Jack W. Crider, Crider’s Department Store 
Hollis 8S. Smith, mayor 

Frank L. Guy, Guy’s Hardware 

Geo. R. Curry, Curry Print Shop 
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Wm. M. Dalton, Dalton Furniture Co. 

W.H. Stuart, city engineer 

Bruce Cooley, Cooley Furniture 

W. R. Craven, Dallas City Bank 

William A. Ott, dentist 

Abia Haas, Haas Drug 

Roy Kliever, sales manager 

Cc. L. Foster, Jr., Foster’s Home & Auto Supply 

T. A. Tallon, Long’s Grocery 

Lynn H. McCulley, city auditor 

Thomas J. Newton, manager, Federal Savings & Loan 

Robert J. Woods, insurance agent 

Kenneth L. Woods, insurance agent 

Harlan B. Rohrbaugh, manager, Pacific Power & Light Co. 

Willamette Valley Lumber Co., sawmill and plywood mill 

Loggers’ Local Union No. 2730 A. F. of L., at Black Rock 

Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ Local Union No. 2714 A. F. of L. at Dallas 
In addition to the resolution adopted by its governing body, the following 





in 


dividual members of L. S. W. Union, No. 2714, have authorized the use of their 


names (address of each is Dallas, Oreg., unless otherwise indicated) : 
W. J. Jackson, sawmill 
J. C. Raymond, planing mill 
K. R. Kliever, planing mill 
Ed R. Nilsen, planing mill 
Oscar Fram, planing mill 
Norman O. Baker, planing mill 
Ben Bese, planing mill 
B. L. Quiring, planing mill 
Grant A. Frink, planing mill 
Henry Kliever, planing mill 
Orlo L. Frink, planing mill 
Lamar Haddock, planing mill 
R. B. Bese, planing mill 
Melvin Kahler, planing mill 
Nathanial Wilson, planing mill, Salem, Oreg. 
F. J. Lofting, planing mill, Monmouth, Oreg. 
A. Davey, planing mill 
Edward M. Hayes, Cafeteria 
Herman Kahler 
Jacque M. Cutler, plywood mill 
Arthur J. Davis, plywood mill 
Frank Perlow, Jr., plywood mill, Salem, Oreg. 
Marlin Ediger, plywood mill 
Wallace Watson, plywood mill 
A. A. Warkentin, plywood mill 
Floyd Ridderbush, plywood mill 
James R. Gibson, plywood mill, Salem, Oreg. 
Tom Conway, plywood mill 
A. N. Pankratz, plywood mill, Salem, Oreg. 
Arthur Swenson, plywood mill 
Charles Weston, sawmill, Independence, Oreg. 
John F. Yeo, plywood mill 
F. D. Baker, plywood mill 
Herbert Hansen, plywood mill, Salem, Oreg. 
D. J. Hicks, plywood mill, Salem, Oreg. 
Robert Tompkins, plywood mill 
’aul Williamson, plywood mill 
Carl Hammock, plywood mill 
Wesley W. Nist, plywood mill 
Earl E. Compton, plywood mill, Amity, Oreg. 
Wayne E. Pruett, plywood mill 
Howard Lutes, plywood mill 
Eldon Thompson, plywood mill 
P. L. Smull, plywood mill 
M. A. Letto, plywood mill 
John E. Peoples, plywood mill 
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Lester E. Derksen, plywood mill 

Dovle R. Weston, plywood mill 

sud Gilliam, plywood mill 

Vern Bradley, plywood mill 
J. H. Montgomery, plywood mill 

L. F. Cook, sawmill 
John G. Peters, sawmill 

\W. W. Helms, sawmill 
J. B. Schroeder, sawmill 

Gene Evans, plywood mill 

(. A. Hassler, plywood mill, Monmouth, Oreg. 
C. Everest, plywood mill 

O. East, plywood mill 

Peter Eitzen, plywood mill 

Clyde Burcham, sawmill, Monmouth, Oreg. 
Grover Yost, sawmill 

H. H. Faussett, sawmill 

Herman Faussett, sawmill 

Roy P. Nelson, sawmill 

Paul Detzel, sawmill 

D. R. Gonzales, sawmill 

Fred L. Trueax, sawmill 

John Fast, sawmill 

Ronald Lawrence, sawmill, Independence, Oreg. 
Harold G. Cope, sawmill, Salem, Oreg. 
Clarence Melcher, sawmill 

Laurence N. Burnett, sawmill 

Theo Burnett, sawmill, Monmouth, Oreg. 
Herbert Buller, sawmill 

Edward Janeway, sawmill 

Harland Arnold, sawmill 

Virgil Colburn, sawmill, Salem, Oreg. 
Elwin M. Robinson, sawmill 

Chas. H. Blanchard, sawmill 

H. A. Petersen, sawmill 

George Heppner, sawmill 

F. S. Klauss, sawmill 

Tim B. Stevens, sawmill, Salem, Oreg. 

R. H. Larson, sawmill 

Clifford Mikkelson, sawmill 

©. A. Thompson, sawmill 

K. Olson, sawmill 

Don H. Siefarth, sawmill 

Nathan Nelson, sawmill 

William A. Richter, sawmill 

Floyd Haines, sawmill 

Guy E. Foltz, sawmill, Monmouth, Oreg. 
Edward T. Garrett, saw filer 

Peter Jeannot, sawmill 

Arthur A. May, sawmill 

Floyd A. Nairn, sawmill 

Clarence Derksen, sawmill 

W.H. Yoast, sawmill, Independence, Oreg. 
P. W. Ediger, foreman 

J. W. Sumpter, sawmill, Falls City, Oreg. 
H. H. Ochs, sawmill 


BENTON COUNTY 


D. E. Johnson, Spring Creek Lumber Co., Philomath, Oreg. 
Gorden Larson, Larson Lumber Co., Philomath, Oreg. 

A. E. Albertsen, Albertsen Lumber Co., Philomath, Oreg. 
T. M. Fraser, Benton Timber Products, Philomath, Oreg. 


E. A. Mika, Mika Lumber Co., Philomath, Oreg. 


fila Dunn, Mid Willamette Lumber Corp., Philomath, Oreg. 
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Dan Hart, Taylor Hart Lumber Co., Philomath, Oreg. 

Bob Bennett, Bennett Planing Mill, Philomath, Oreg. 
Raymond Taylor, Hazel Glen Logging Co., Phliomath, Oreg. 
Clyde E. Anderson, B. & W. Lumber Co., Wren, Oreg. 

Chas. A. Wigle, Wigle Lumber Co., Philomath, Oreg. 
Marvin C. Ellis, Red Fir Lumber Co., Philomath, Oreg. 
Wesley Husted, Husted Lumber Co., Philomath, Oreg. 
George A. Paul, Ben Ellis Lumber Co., Philomath, Oreg. 

©. R. Bayliss, Bayliss Lumber Co., Philomath, Oreg. 
Gilbert H. Chambers, Hobin Lumber Co., Philomath, Oreg. 

J. A. Overgard, Corvallis Plywood, Corvallis, Oreg. 
Robert Corven, Salesman, Corvallis, Oreg. 
Corvallis Plywood Co., plywood mill, Corvallis, Oreg. } 
Hult Lumber Co., sawmill, Junction City, Oreg. 

Junction City Chamber of Commerce 


NORTH SANTIAM RIVER AREA, MARION AND LINN COUNTIES 


Robert J. Welter, truckdriver, Stayton, Oreg. 
James Elliott Mason, bookkeeper, Stayton, Oreg. 
Frank M. Powell, grocery store, Lyons, Oreg. 
Alwood R. Aronson, grocery store, Lyons, Oreg. 

G. KE. Hasting, barber, Lyons, Oreg. 

Roy Lambert, trucker, Scio, Oreg, 

Beulah Lewis, store owner, Lyons, Oreg. 

Gladys Rodick, plumbing shop, Lyons, Oreg. 
Russell Thiel, market, Lyons, Oreg. 

Robert F. Free, garage, Lyons, Oreg. 

R. L. Schultz, forester, Stayton, Oreg. 

J. E. Powell, sporting goods store owner, Stayton, Oreg. 
K. B. Farwell, drugstore, Stayton, Oreg. 

Stanford S. Smith, hardware, Stayton, Oreg. 
George Carter, shoeshop, Stayton, Oreg. 

W. T. Swanson, grocery store, Stayton, Oreg. 
Everett Ward, appliance store, Stayton, Oreg. 

T. E. Teague, auto sales, Stayton, Oreg. 

W. L. Frey, merchant, Stayton, Oreg. 

Georgia E. Hosford, Hosford’s Meats, Stayton, Oreg. 
R. K. Frey, grocer, Stayton, Oreg. 

W. A. Porter, appliance dealer, Stayton, Oreg. 
Ray J. Fritz, pharmacist, Stayton, Oreg. 

A. P. Hermens, fuel oil distributor, Stayton, Oreg. 
Lester Smith, cafe, Stayton, Oreg. 

Math. Jno. Frost, service station, Stayton, Oreg. 
Huber Ray, Idanha, Oreg. 

Ralph Adams, Jr., Salem, Oreg. 

Philip H. Bell, Stayton, Oreg. 

G. D. Myers, Mehama, Oreg. 

Walter B. Miller, Stayton, Oreg. 

Robert Freir, Stayton, Oreg. 

Sidney B. Lewis, Salem, Oreg. 

Freres Lumber Co. Inc., sawmill, Lyons, Oreg. 

M. F. Headrick, Aumsville, Oreg. 

H. J. Tolliet, merchant, Mehama, Oreg. 

Dugene Coles, meat market, Mehama, Oreg, 

Tom Rice, grocer, Mehama, Oreg. 

David M. Samples, service station, Stayton, Oreg. 
Philippil Tire Service, tire shop, Mehama, Oreg. 

H. D. Crandall, Mehama, Oreg. 

Perry E. Clipfell, Mehama, Oreg. 

D. R. Brady, Silverton, Oreg. 

sradley W. Burkland, Burkland Lumber Co,, Turner, Oreg. 
Albert L. Jensen, Jensen’s Richfield Station, Turner, Oreg. 
Robert P. Ball, Ball Bros., Turner, Oreg. 

Ohas. FE. Coville, real estate, Turner, Oreg. 

LD. F. Coville, Coville Electric, Turner, Oreg. 
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Harvey A. Meyers, Meyers, I. G. A. Store, Salem, Oreg. 


Floyd R. Pflug, garage, Turner, Oreg. 
Freres Lumber Co., Inc., Lyons, Oreg. 


LINN COUNTY 
Albany 


W. R. TenBrook, jeweler 
R. H. Collins, bank manager 
Raymond Crites, tire business 
Roland W. Richards, dry cleaners 
D. H. Brenneman, bank manager 
Cc. H. Cleaver, insurance 
W. B. Stoffer, radio broadcasting 
Art Lewis, laundry 
Harold W. Agnew, auto dealer 
Frank Niles ,Miller’s Clothing Store 
L. H. Peters, watchmaker 
c,. C. Rawlings, stationer 
Mark KE. Hammericksen, optometrist 
Irma F. Brennan, housewife 
tobert T. Ralston, auto dealer 
Blanche Pound, bookkeeper 
Chet Wheeler, KWIL Radio Station 
Duane L. Coker, KWIL Radio Station 
Howard C. Wooley, salesman 
Herbert A. Davidson, Industrial Electronics, Inc. 
Sam Frager, furniture 
H. B. Smith, realtor 
Jim Cade, barber 
Russell Parker, realtor 
Ruby Muller, realtor 
Nellie Grove, real estate 
Ray W. Archer, real estate salesman 
Maloney-Chambers Lumber Co., sawmill 
Albany Lumber Co., sawmill 
Hub City Plywood Corp., plywood mill 
Linn Plywood Corp., plywood mill 
Western Kraft Corp., paper mill 


Lebanon 

Clay Nichols, farmer 

J. H. Irvine, banker 
Grace Surry, florist 

Dalton D, Johnson, Jr., photographer 
Kerr-Miller Drug Co., druggists 

W. G. Robertson, real estate 

James R. Copeland, barber 

Sigurd H. Landstrom, jeweler 

Rk. W. Peterson, retail shoes 

1). W. Nielsen, sporting goods and apparel 
Laddie J. Pesek, grocery 

Jack C. Davis, Western Auto 
Claude Durlam, Durlam’s Bakery 

R. C. Reeves, Reeves Clothing Co. 
©. M. Stevenson, fuel 

Wayne Oakley, implement dealer 

Roland N. King, Reeves Insurance 
Thomas Boyd, Rogers Shoes and Apparel 
Charles A, Cammack, insurance 

sill Hoeck, Hoeck Chevrolet 

H. BE. Baker, Bohle Bros. Furniture Co. 
H. R. Kirkpatrick, auto dealer 
Joe McPherson, lumber manufdcturer 
Ken Sims, Pacific Power & Light Co. 

L. H. Paup, J. C. Penney Co. 
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Fred VanLoh, Van’s Stationers and Printer 
Arthur Turner, Kuhn Theatres 

B. M. Hayden, Lebanon Express Newspaper 
Fred Spores, Fred’s Cash Market 

Don Wellman, KGAL radio station 

Victor J. Carlson, Union Oil Co. 

Glenn Huston, Huston’s Funeral Home 

Al Swan, Al’s Hobby Shop 

Floyd Lansdon, Oregon Journal 

Lloyd A. Lyon, Lebanon Sand & Gravel Co. 
T. G. Britton, Britton’s Department Store 
John Eskeldson, public accountant 

J. E. Estep, real estate 

Karl Saxton, insurance 

W. A. Sisson, Sisson Electric 

Delmar E. Clem, men’s wear 

John D. McPherson, pharmacy 

Paul Sheridan, Sheridan’s Shoe Shop 

C. R. Kingan, Kingan’s Furniture Store 

H. R. Groves, Groves Hardware 

Jack Simpson, real-estate broker 

Karol Hyer, police officer 

Western Veneer & Plywood Co., plywood mill 
T. A. Clemons, Tangent, Oreg. 

Mrs. T.. A. Clemons, Tangent, Oreg. 
Santiam Lumber Co., sawmill, Lebanon 


Sweet Home 


John Lamberty, grocer 

Mrs. M. C. Ulberg 

George S. Reck 

Fred Shiros 

Ray L. Freeman, Sr. 

Ethel E. Freeman 

W. O. Thrasher 

Mrs. Troy Coady 

Walter McCleary 

W. J. Elliott 

Richard A. Anderson 

Henry Bordune 

Lester M. Weld 

Ivan K. Hoy, hardware retailer 
Rex E. Manke, service station 
John McAfee, Oregonian dealer 
Lee Walters, logger 

William G. Rose, logger 
Kenneth L. Groves, druggist 
Roy F. Weeks, auto dealer 
Edrie Blackford, meat wrapper 
Francis Bain, Pastime Tavern 
Floyd A. Besley 

Charles Westlund 

H. B. McQueen 

John Phillips 

C. D. Morton 

Marvin Thomas 

Dorothy A. Smith 

Virgil M. Walsh, hardware merchant 
Leonard W. Brewer, mill worker 
Alvin I. Chritton, clerk 

Ivan Lutton 

Dan Ashton 

E. J. Dockweiler, gas heat 
Edith H. Rinker, realtor 

Ira M. Rinker, realtor 

Geo. W. Babb 
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Mrs. Geo. Babb, floor crafter 

FE. P. Coulter 

R. C. Parker 

Esther Graves, secretary 

Ww. C. Graves, real estate 

Fred L. Grissom 

A. L. Breeden, retired, Crawfordsville 

R. S. Abrahamson, farmer 

k. Thornton, bookkeeper 

Mrs. Leo Banta, housewife 

Mrs. R. O. Moyer, housewife 

Patrick E. Brody, mill worker 

Royd Weld, sanitation service 

J. A. McGlothern, retired 

Bernice M. Anderson, housewife 

Elmer C. Dayton, Holley, Oreg. 

Willard E. Nelson, mill worker, Holley, Oreg. 
Willamette National Lumber Co., sawmill, Foster, Oreg. 


There are situated in 18 counties of Oregon certain timberlands known as 
the Oregon and California revested grant lands and reconveyed Coos Bay wagon 
road lands. In effect, these timberlands are held in trust and are administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management of the United States Department of the In- 
terior for the benefit of the United States and of the counties in which the timber- 
lands are situated. 

In 1937 Congress established the policies that are to be followed by the Bureau 
of Land Management in administering these lands. These declared policies are 
set forth in the act of Congress of August 28, 1987 (50 Stat. 874). Section 115.2 
of this law provides that these lands shall be managed for permanent forest 
production, and the timber thereon shall be sold, cut, and removed in conformity 
with the principle of sustained-yield for the purpose of providing a permanent 
source of timber supply, protecting watersheds, regulating streamflow, con- 
tributing to the economic stability of local communities and industries, and 
providing recreational facilities. 

Section 115.4 of the law provides that as a basis for studies leading to the 
formulation of plans for the sustained-yield forest units and cooperative agree- 
ments authorized by the act, and in order to facilitate administration under 
the act, the Secretary of the Interior, after the determination and declaration 
of the annual sustained-yield productive capacity of the O. and C. lands, will 
divide the entire area of the O. and C. intermingled and contiguous lands into 
master units on the basis of natural groupings of such lands related to each 
other by physical and economic factors, and will declare an appurtenant market- 
ing area of each master unit. 

Pursuant to the policy declared in the act of 1937, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment divided the O. and C. timberlands in the State of Oregon into 12 master 
units. A marketing area appurtenant to each master unit was also established 
by the Bureau of Land Management following public hearings held in 1947. 
There is included within each master unit a quantity of timberlands which are 
so situated that the same can be economically and efficiently administered on a 
sustained-yield basis. The marketing areas that were established appurtenant to 
each master unit included the cities and communities that historically had been 
supported by the timber cut from the lands encompassed within the master unit. 
Each marketing area was created with the intention of contributing to the eco- 
nomic stability of the local communities that were dependent upon the timber 
for their continued prosperity. In other words, the marketing areas as estab- 
lished carried out the mandate of Congress as set forth in the 1937 statute. 

Prior to 1987 the policy for administration of the O. and C. timberlands as 
established by Congress had been to sell the timber and then sell the lands 
into private ownership. In effect it was a “cut out and get out” policy. It 
failed to recognize that one of the great values of timberlands is a sustained 
production of timber upon the lands forever. The fallacy of this policy was 
demonstrated by the fact that much of the O. and C. timberland that was sold 
into private ownership was permitted to revert to the counties for nonpayment 
of taxes after the timber had been cut from it. Congress recognized the inad- 
equacy of this policy, and in 1937 enacted the present law which provides for 
sustained-yield operation of these timberlands. 
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The policy promulgated by Congress for the administration of these O. and ¢ 
timberlands on a sustained-yield basis and so as to contribute to the economi: 
stability of local communities and industries has now been in effect for 18 years 
The master units and marketing areas have been in existence for more than 8 
years. Let us now consider what has taken place since the enactment of the 
1937 law by Congress. 

I believe that the situation that exists in Linn County is somewhat typicai 
of each of the 18 counties in which these timberlands are situated. 

The Santiam River master unit is situated in both Linn and Marion Counties 
The marketing area appurtenant to this master unit encompasses most of Linn 
and Marion Counties and a strip along the eastern edge of Polk and Bento 
Counties. The western part of Linn County is included within the marketing 
area that is appurtenant to the Alsea-Rickreall master unit. There is also in 
cluded within the Alsea-Rickreall marketing area Polk, Benton, and Lincoln 
Counties. Sawmills situated in Albany, Corvallis, Lebanon, and Dallas have 
historically sawed logs that came from both the Cascade Mountains and th: 
coast mountains. Hence, it was only natural that these two marketing area 
should overlap so that the communities situated near the Willamette River would 
have the benefits that are to be derived from the manufacture of the O. and C 
timber in each master unit. 

During 1939 the businessmen of Albany, through the leadership of the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce, raised a fund of approximately $50,000 with which u 
mill site was purchased and upon which a plywood mill was constructed by the 
M. & M. Wood Working Co. This was the beginning of the plywood manufa 
turing industry in Linn County. The businessmen of Albany who contributed 
their money to this project did so with the expectation that a sustained-yield 
program would be worked out for the O. and C. timber in this area and that 
the sales of that timber would be administered so as to contribute to the economii 
stability of the local communities. 

The people of Sweet Home also induced a plywood mill to be located at that 
city by contributing $5,000 toward its establishment. During the period from 
1937 to date the city of Sweet Home has developed from a small village to a 
city which now has a population of close to 5,000 people. There are now 12 
sawmills, a plywood plant, a green-veneer plant, a paper mill, and a fiberboard 
plant situated at Sweet Home or within the immediate vicinity of Sweet Home 
Practically all of these have been constructed since 1937. From the foregoing 
it is self-evident that the economy of Sweet Home is directly dependent upon 
the timber industry. 

During the 18 years that the Federal law creating a policy for the adminis- 
tration of O. and C. timberlands on a sustained-yield basis for the benefit of local 
communities has been in effect, Linn County has changed from a predominantly 
agricultural economy to an economy that is based first upon the timber industry 
and second upon agriculture. This is evidenced by the fact that there are nov 
situated in Linn Country 67 sawmills, 7 plywood mills, 3 paper mills, 1 venee 
mill, with another veneer mill being constructed, and 1 fiberboard plant, with 
another fiberboard plant being constructed. The total production capacity of 
these mills is more than adequate to cut in excess of the allowable annual cut 
of timber from O. and C. lands and all other timberlands in the county if a 
sustained yield is to be maintained. Most of these sawmills do not have the 
ownership of a sufficient quantity of timber to insure their operation beyond a 
few years. If their operation is to be continued their private sources of timber 
must be supplemented by Government timber. Since the creation of the mar- 
keting areas in 1947 these sawmills have relied upon the fact that the O. and C. 
timber in the master unit tributary to the marketing area would have to be 
primarily manufactured within the marketing area. This has tended to pro- 
mote their stability and the economic stability of the communities in which they 
are located. 

One of the primary objectives of the act of 1937 was to make certain that the 
O. and C. timberlands were administered so as to contribute to the economic 
stability of the local communities and industries adjacent to the timberlands. 
Since there are more sawmills in Linn County than can operate within the 
annual allowable cut for O. and C. timber, it has been necessary that greater 
emphasis be placed upon a more complete utilization of the forest products. Since 
the creation of the marketing areas in 1947 there have been established in Linn 
County new factories which will more completely utilize the entire log. 

This transition is demonstrated by a review of the development of the timber 
manufacturing industries in Linn County. In 1948 there were 52 sawmills in 
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the county. In 1947, at the time of the public hearings immediately prior to the 

reation of the marketing areas, there were approximately 120 sawmills in the 
county: also, 4 plywood mills and 1 paper mill. By 1949 the number of sawmills 
had increased to 132. During the year 1955 we have in Linn County 67 sawmills, 
7 plywood mills, 3 paper mills, 1 veneer mill with another veneer mill under 
construction, and 1 fiberboard mill with another fiberboard mill under construc- 
tion. This shows that the emphasis in timber manufacture is changing from 
straight production of lumber to production of other wood products which more 
completely utilize the entire log. 

The decrease in sawmills has resulted from the fact that many of the 132 mills 
were small mills that ceased operations when they completed cutting the small 
stands of private timber that they owned. The closure of each of these mills had 
an adverse effect upon the economy of the community in which the particular 
mill was situated. This impact would have been greater and more noticeable 
except for the fact that there was a gradual change in the type of production ; 
that is, at the time the number of sawmills was decreasing the number of ply- 
wood mills, paper mills, and fiberboard mills was increasing. ‘The establishment 
of these new factories coincident with the decrease in the number of sawmills has 
resulted in a greater utilization of the forest products in this county. This type 
of operation is in keeping with the objectives declared in the 1937 act of Congress. 
These new factories, which were established after the creation of the marketing 
areas, took into account the fact that O. and C. timber would be made available 
in the marketing area adjacent to the master unit. If these marketing areas are 
now abolished, one source of raw materials for these mills will be jeopardized 
and it may well mean that some of them will be forced to cease operations with 
the attendant disastrous effects upon the economy of the community in which 
the mill is situated. 

Another example of the benefits that have been derived from the operation of 
the marketing areas is to be found in the fact that a kraft paper mill, which 
manufactures paper from Douglas fir chips, was constructed near Albany in Linn 
County during the past summer and was recently placed in operation. This paper 
mill is situated within the marketing area for the Santiam River master unit 
and the marketing area for the Alsea-Rickreall master unit. It anticipates draw- 
ing its raw materials from both the Cascade Mountains and the Coast Mountains. 
If these O. and C. marketing areas are abolished there is a great possibility that 
many of the logs cut from the O. and C. timberlands will be floated down the 
Willamette River and there will be no wood chips available from those logs to 
maintain the operation of this paper mill, which employs in excess of 100 people. 
These employees and their families have established themselves in and near 
Albany. Retail trades have expanded to accommodate them. All of this has 
been done with the knowledge of the existence of the marketing areas and with 
the expectation that these marketing areas would continue. The abolishment 
of the marketing areas could have a decided adverse effect upon the future opera- 
tion of this paper mill and disastrous effects upon the family finances of the 
workmen employed by it and upon the entire community. 

i have described at length the developments in Linn County which have 
occurred insofar as the timber industry is concerned. The same general condi- 
tions prevail and the same general developments have been made in Benton 
County, in Polk County, and in Marion County, which are the other 8 counties 
that are tributary to these 2 master units. In fact, very similar conditions and 
developments bave taken place in all of the counties in which O. and C. timber 
is situated. 

It is universally recognized that from a community standpoint the greatest 
benefits from timber are to be derived from the manufacture of that timber into 
wood products. The greater the variety of products that can be manufactured 
from the timber and the greater utilization of the entire tree that is made, the 
greater are the community benefits flowing from the cutting of the timber. The 
communities of western Oregon are just beginning to enjoy the greater benefits 
that are to be derived from a more complete utilization of the whole tree. This 
is evidenced by the fact that plywood mills, paper mills, and fiberboard mills are 
now being constructed in western Oregon. It is of paramount importance to 
the communities in which these industries have been established that the con- 
gressional policy for the administration and sale of O. and ©. timber not be 
reversed. 

Abolishment of the marketing areas which have been established for O. and C. 
timber could have disastrous results, particularly for those communities in 
marketing areas through which the Willamette River flows. I refer to the 
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Columbia River marketing area, the Clackamas-Molalla marketing area, the 
Santiam River marketing area, the Alsea-Rickreall marketing area, the Siuslaw 
River marketing area, and the upper Willamette marketing area. Apparently 
there is a concerted movement by mills situated downstream from these market 
ing areas to have the marketing-area policy abandoned. It is submitted that the 
question of the advisability of continuance of the marketing areas goes much 
deeper than merely a decision as to which mills are going to be permitted to 
purchase and manufacture the timber. 

The Congress-established policy for the disposition of O. and C. timber has 
now been in effect for 18 years. Thousands of dollars have been invested in 
plants and equipment in reliance upon that policy and its continuation. Com 
munities have expanded and developed on the basis of the establishment and 
operation of these plants. If our national policy is now reversed it is bound to 
have an adverse effect upon these communities and the people who live in them 
If logs cut from O. and C. timber in the counties adjacent to the Willamette 
River are floated down that river to mills along the Columbia River, it means 
that the many medium-sized and small sawmills situated in those counties which 
are dependent upon purchases of Government timber for their continued opera 
tion will have to look elsewhere for their supply of logs or cease operations. If the 
downriver mills purchased the O. and C. timber in Linn, Benton, and Lane Coun 
ties the sawmills in these counties will tend to look to the counties south of 
them for purchases of O. and C. timber. The result will be that instead of the 
economy of the communities being stabilized it will be disrupted. 

It has been stated that the abolishment of the marketing areas would result 
in a higher price being paid for the O. and C. timber because mills from outside 
the marketing area could bid upon it. It is submitted that this contention is 
not substantiated by past experience. For example, the manufacture of United 
States Forest Service timber in western Oregon is not restricted to marketing 
areas. An examination of the records of prices paid for Forest Service timber and 
©. and C. timber in the same locality discloses that the price paid for each lot of 
timber is substantially the same for timber of substantially similar quality. 

However, even if it should develop that a higher price would be paid for 
O. and C. timber if the marketing areas were abolished, it is submitted that this 
would not promote the greatest good for the communities which are adjacent to 
that timber. 

If the logs cut from the O. and C. timber are floated down the Willamette 
River for manufacture, it means that the mills situated in the marketing areas 
along the Willamette River will be deprived of those logs and eventually those 
inilis will be confronted with cessation or curtailment of operations. This will 
result in loss of payrolls and economic disaster for the workers and their families, 
and financial loss to the retail trades that are dependent upon those workers and 
their families. If mills within the present marketing areas are forced to close 
down, disastrous results also will be imposed upon the school districts, counties, 
and cities that are dependent upon the assessed valuation of those factories for 
their tax base. 

The greatest benefit to a community results from the manufacture of the logs 
These benefits will far outweigh any higher price for the stumpage that might 
be received by the counties and the Federal Government. 

It is submitted, however, that there is no proof that abolishment of market- 
ing areas would result in higher prices being paid for O. and C. timber.: On the 
contrary, the long-range result might well be that O. and C. timber would be 
sold for appraised values. It is entirely conceivable that some sawmills with 
large financial resources could pay exceedingly high prices for Government timber 
for a period of a few years. This could continue until the small mills with more 
limited financial resources, located in the present marketing areas, were forced 
to cease operations. Thereafter the surviving mills, by the simple expedient 
of failing to bid against each other, could produce the result of all Government 
timber being sold at appraised values. If this were to occur the counties and 
communities which are now within the marketing areas would be faced with 
financial chaos. 

It is well recognized that the privately owned timber in western Oregon is 
being rapidly exhausted. As this privately owned timber is cut the need for 
the continuation of the O. and C. marketing areas becomes more apparent. 
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Since 1937 our O. and C. timberlands have been administered on a sustained 
vield basis for the benefit of the communities in the adjacent marketing areas. 
The 1987 act of Congress established a policy of sustained-yield forestry manage- 
ment in place of the old, ineffective and uneconomic policy of cut out and get out. 
This law also established a policy of timber disposal geared to the economic sta 
bility of the local communities. Abandonment of this policy would now turn 
hack the clock to a period of timber piracy, and would tend to reinstate the 

d ent-out and get-out philosophy. The local mills situated within the market 
ing areas are interested in seeing their communities continue. The downriver 
mills are not concerned with whether Sweet Home or Dallas or Philomath 
become ghost sawmill towns. 

The ©. and C. timberlands are the heritage of the counties in which they 
are situated. The policy of harvesting this timber for the greatest benefit of 
the local communities has existed for 18 years. It is a policy of sound timber 
management. It is a policy of economic stability for workers and their families 
There is as much reason to abolish the O. and C. marketing areas as there is 
to abolish the United States Forest Service and turn over to a few mills our 
heritage of federally owned timber. 

The marketing areas have been in existence for more than 8 years. Dur- 
ing that time, economic conditions have changed and many new mills have been 
constructed and a greater utilization of the timber achieved. It may be that there 
are certain localities in which boundary changes may be advisable or in which 
inequities have developed. These matters can be handled by administrative 
changes through the Department of Interior. 

The people of the State of Oregon, through their State legislature, have de- 
eclared themselves to be in favor of the marketing-area principle. This was 
done by law enacted in 1958. Oregon Laws, 1953, ch. 65, see. 5; ORS 530.050 
(3)). During the 1955 session of the Oregon Legislature a bill was introduced 
in the senate to repeal this law. This bill was defeated in the senate and thereby 
the legislature reaffirmed the policy of the State of Oregon favoring marketing 
areas for State-owned timber. 

The question of the desirability of continuing the O. and C, marketing areas is 
of fundamental importance to the people who live within those areas. This is 
abundantly demonstrated by the many individuals who have given me their 
written authorization to express to you their sincere desire that the O. and C. 
marketing areas be continued. They are but a few of the people who would be 
faced with economic disruptions and family financial chaos if the marketing-area 
policy is now abandoned by Congress. 

On behalf of these individuals and business firms, it is strongly urged that the 
members of this joint subcommittee recommend that the O. and C. marketing 
area be continued. 






Exnuisit A 
STATEMENT OF LINN County Court 


The Linn County court urges that the O. and ©. marketing-area program be 
continued. 

The two basic industries of Linn County are timber and agriculture. It is 
essential to the economic stability of the county that timber cut from the moun- 
tains of the county be primarily manufactured within the county. 

Since the enactment of the 1937 law by Congress, the timber industry in Linn 
County has been developed. Many thousands of dollars have been invested in 
plants and equipment with knowledge of the existence of this law which directed 
that the O. and C. timber be administered on a sustained-yield basis so as to 
promote the economic stability of local communities. Many families have located 
in this area and their livelihood is dependent upon the continued operation of 
the woodworking mills in this area. These mills and the workmen employed by 
them pay taxes to our county, our cities, and our school districts. 

It has been stated that abolishment of the marketing areas would result in 
higher prices being obtained for O. and C. timber. With this conclusion we do 
not agree. Even if higher prices were obtained for the timber from factories 
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located outside the present marketing areas, we are of the opinion that the loss 
which the county would suffer as a result of the logs being manufactured outside 
the county would far outweigh any increase in stumpage prices. 
The Linn County court urges that the marketing-area principle be continued. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Linn County Court, 
E. G. ARNOLD, 
Judge, 
FLoyp D. JENKS, 
Commissioner, 
W. E. DOWNING, \ 
Commissioner. 


Exuisit B 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Bureau of Land Management has heretofore established market- 
ing areas for the sale and primary manufacture of O. and C. timber; and 

Whereas the county of Polk is situated within one of these marketing areas and 
the maintenance of said marketing areas has had a beneficial effect upon the 
economy of this area and it is desirable that such marketing areas be continued : 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the County Court of Polk County, Oreg., as follows: 

That the Polk County court does hereby declare itself to be in favor of the reten- 
tion of marketing areas for the sale and primary manufacture of O. and C. timber 
in the State of Oregon; 

That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the joint congressional committee 
holding hearings on Federal timber policies in the Northwest. 

Dated this 8th day of November 1955. 

C. M. BARNHART, 
Judge, Polk County Court. 
Attest : 
[SEAL] E. B. HAMILTON, 
County Clerk, Recorder. 
By Tena Hama, Deputy. 





ExHrsit C 


RESOLUTION OF A. F. ofr L. Locat No. 2714, LUMBER AND SAWMILL 
WorkKERS, DALLAS, OREG. 


Whereas the O. and C. marketing areas have heretofore been established for 
the sale and primary manufacture of that timber ; and 

Whereas the economy of Dallas is primarily dependent upon the stability of 
the timber industry ; and 

Whereas the maintaining of the marketing areas during the past 8 years has 
contributed to the maintenance of the economic stability of the Dallas area; and 

Whereas it is important that these marketing areas be continued in the future; 
and 

Whereas abandonment of these areas would result in unemployment and 
financial hardship to many families in and near Dallas: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Local 2714 of the Lumber and Sawmill Workers Union, affliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, does hereby declare itself to be in favor 
of the retention of marketing areas for the sale and primary manufacture of 0 
and C. timber in the State of Oregon; 

That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the joint congressional com- 
mittee holding hearings on Federal timber policies in the Northwest. 

Dated this 11th day of November 1955. 

F. S. Kiavuss, 
President, Local 2714, LSW-A. F. of L. 


Attest: 
[SEAL] GLEN E. Zink, 


Recording Secretary, Local 2714, LSW-A. F. of L. 
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ExHIsIT D 
STATE OF OREGON, 
SENATE CHAMBER, 
Salem, November 11, 1955. 
Mr. W. H. Cospurgn, 
Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Pioneer Post Office, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Copurn: This is a statement I wish to make for inclusion in the 
record in connection with the hearing of the joint congressional committee on 
Federal timber at Portland, Oreg., November 21, 22, and 238, 1955. 

I am the State senator from Polk County. I have lived in Polk County for 
about 20 years and during that time have spent considerable time studying the 
timber potential of the county. I am also familiar with the opinions and desires 
of the people of Polk County relative to the administration of Government- 
owned timber which is located in the county. 

No changes should be made in administration which will affect the basic objec- 
tives of the so-called O. and C. Act passed August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 874). In 
particular the part which requires administration of O. and C. lands on a sus- 
tained-yield basis for the purpose of “contributing to the economic stability of 
local communities and industries.” 

Timber is one of the basic industries of Polk County, so naturally practically 
everyone here is vitally interested in making certain that the Government- 
owned timber in the county is administered for long-range, future benefits of 
the area. The O. and C. timberlands within the county are included within 
the Alsea-Rickreall master unit and marketing area. The boundaries of this 
marketing area were established in 1947. Since that time several new wood- 
working and timber-processing factories have been established within the bound- 
aries of the marketing area. All of these factories were established with the 
knowledge of and most of them selected the local sites because of the existence 
of the marketing area, and many of them have relied upon the continued exist- 
ence of the marketing area in planning their present and future operations. 

It is my definite opinion that the existence and operation of the marketing 
area for the O. and C. timber in the Alsea-Rickreall master unit has tendered to 
promote the economie stability of the communities that are tributary to this 
timber. If the marketing-area policy of the Bureau of Land Management is 
abandoned the economic stability of these communities will be threatened and 
a severe blow will be dealt to the maintenance of a sustained-yield timber pro- 
gram. 

On behalf of my constituents in Polk County, I strongly urge that the market- 
\ng area program of the Bureau of Land Management be continued. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wa ter C, Letu, State Senator. 





ExHIsBIT BD 


SaLeM, Orea., November 15, 1955. 
To the JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER. 

GENTLEMEN: The people of Oregon very much appreciate the extensive time 
and serious effort which you are giving to a problem which we consider to be 
of great importance to us. We wish to be of help to you and for that reason 
I am taking this opportunity to briefly state my opinion on the O. and C. 
marketing-area policy. 

As a resident of Linn County, and as State senator, I am opposed to abandon- 
ment of the O. and C. marketing-area program. 

A primary objective of the 1937 act of Congress was to administer the O. and 
C. timber so as to promote the economic stability of local communities. The 
marketing areas that were established in 1947 have, tended to do this. As more 
private timber is depleted, the importance of the marketing area to Linn County 
willincrease. During this calendar year several small locally owned and financed 
plants have been built which utilize nearly the entire tree, one pilot plant even 
using the limbs and branches. These small companies were established with 
the knowledge of the existence of marketing-areas, and with the expectation that 
they would continue. 
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There is nothing wrong or un-American with the obvious and selfish argument 
that local manufacture benefits the local community, and I adopt that argument. 
However, with reference to O. and C, timber, and in view of the new and exciting 
scientific and industrial advancements being made, only local manufacture will 
promote the complete use of our forest products, and this will benefit our entire 
Nation 

I strongly urge your subcommittee to recommend the continuance of the O. and 
(,. marketing-area program. 

Very truly yours, 
WARREN GILL, State Senator. 





ExHisit F 
SALEM, November 14, 1955 

To the JoInT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER. 

GENTLEMEN: The people of Linn County feel very strongly that the O. and C. 
marketing-area program should be continued 

During the 8 years that these marketing areas have been in existence we have | 
observed the beneficial results that have accrued in the communities situated in 
them. New factories which more completely utilize the timber have been con 
sructed in partial reliance upon the continued existence of these marketing areas 

In Linn County we have sawmills and plywood mills with a capacity that ex- 
ceeds the total allowable annual cut from all timberlands in the county if these 
timberlands are managed on a sustained yield basis. If the timber that is grow 
ing in Linn County is taken from the area for manufacture, it means that many 
Linn County mills will be forced to cease operations for lack of raw materials 
Many of these mills have been relying upon the continued availability of O. and 
C. timber, If the marketing areas are abolished and some of these mills are 
forced to cease operations, great financial hardship will be imposed upon the 
communities in which the mills are situated. 

The Oregon Legislature, in 1953, enacted a law in which provision was made 
for the establishing of marketing areas for State-owned timber. This continues 
to be the official policy of the State of Oregon. 

I urge that your committee recommend the continuance of the O. and C. mar- 
keting-area program. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Jess W. SAVAGE, 
Ntate Re presentative from Linn County 





EXxuHIsit G 
STATEMENT OF JOE ROGERS, STATE REPRESENTATIVE FROM POLK CouNTY 


I am a dairyman, and have resided in Polk County virtually all of my life. 
I am also State representative from Polk County. 

Agriculture and timber are the two basic industries of our county. The 
largest cash return to the county comes from the timber industry, and, of course, 
the greatest benefit from the timber industry to the county is derived through the 
manufacture of lumber and other forestry products. There is a large quan- 
tity of O. and C. timber in Polk County. At present this O. and C. timber must 
be manufactured within the boundaries of the Alsea-Rickreall marketing area. 
Large amounts of capital have been invested in sawmills and other timber 
products manufacturing plants in Polk, Benton, and Lincoln Counties with the 
knowledge of the existence of the Alsea-Rickreall marketing area. This market 
ing area has helped to maintain a constant supply of raw materials for these 
factories and has thereby materially contributed to the economic stability of the 
cities and communities located within the marketing area. 

If the marketing areas are abolished it will have an adverse effect upon the 
economy of the communities within the marketing-area boundaries. 

It is well known that the privately owned timber in western Oregon is being 
rapidly cut. This fact makes the continued existence of the O. and C. marketing 
areas of even more importance in the future than they have been in the past. 
An abandonment of the marketing-area policy could well result in the creation 
of “ghost sawmill towns” in many areas of western Oregon. 
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The Oregon legislature has gone on record as favoring the principle of market- 
ing areas. Several years agoa marketing area was established for State-owned 
timber located in the Tillamook burn. At the 1955 session of the Oregon 
Legislature a move was made to have this marketing-area law repealed. The 
legislature voted against abandoning its marketing-area program. 

I strongly urge that the O. and C. marketing-area program be permitted to 
continue. 


Exutisit H 
STATEMENT OF ALBANY CHAMBER OF COM MERC! 


The board of directors of the Albany Chamber of Commerce, at a meeting 
held on November 4, 1955, unanimously adopted a resolution favoring continuance 
of the O. & C. marketing areas. It is recognized that in some particular instances 

may be desirable to change the boundary lines of some particular marketing 
trea because of changed conditions that have arisen since the marketing areas 
were created. However, the Albany Chamber of Commerce believes that the 
principle of the marketing areas is sound and that the marketing-area program 
of the Bureau of Land Management should be continued. 

There are 3 plywood mills, 5 sawmills, and a kraft-paper mill in the Albany 
vicinity. The economy of this area is dependent in a large measure upon the 
continued operation of these factors. If the O. & C. marketing-area program is 
abandoned, it will jeopardize the source of supply of raw materials for these 
mills and thereby adversely affect the economy of this area. 

The Albany Chamber of Commerce urges that the marketing-area program 
he continued. 


Exiisir I 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Department of Interior, Bureau of Land Management, has estab 
lished marketing areas heretofore for the sale and primary manufacture of 
. & C. timber situated in Oregon ; and 

Whereas forest-products manufacturing plants have been established within 
said marketing areas in reliance upon their continued maintenance: and 

Whereas the existence and maintenance of said marketing areas has helped 
develop economic stability of the areas encompassed therein and it is for the 
benefit of all parties concerned that such marketing areas be continued: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, That 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce does hereby go on record as favoring the 
retention of the O. & C. marketing areas and does hereby authorize the use of 
its name at the forthcoming congressional hearings on Federal timber policies 
in the Northwest. 

Dated this Tth day of November 1955. 

O. B. ADOLF, 
President, Dallas Chamber of Commerce 

Attest: 

D. B. Frepricks, Secretary 


ExuHisir J 
RESOLUTION No. 50 For 1955 


Whereas the Bureau of Land Management has heretofore established market 
ing areas for the sale and primary manufacture of O. and C. timber: and 

Whereas the city of Sweet Home is situated within one of these marketing 
reas and the maintenance of said marketing areas has had a beneficial effect 
upon the economy of this area and it is desirable that such marketing areas be 
ontinued: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the City Council of the City of Sweet Home, Oreg., That the city 
of Sweet Home does hereby declare itself to be in favor of the retention of mar 
keting areas for the sale and primary manufacture of O. and C. timber in the 
State of Oregon; 

That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the joint congressional commit 
tee holding hearings on Federal timber policies in the Northwest. i 

Dated this 8th day of November 1955. 

W. T. HESEMAN, 
Mayor, City of Sweet Home 
Attest: 
SEAL] Roy EAmMeEs, Recorder. 


ExnHIsit K 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Land Management, has 
established marketing areas heretofore for the sale and primary manufacture of 
O. and C. timber situated in Oregon; and 

Whereas forest products manufacturing plants have been established withi 
said marketing areas in reliance upon their continued maintenance; and 

Whereas the existence and maintenance of said marketing areas has helped 
develop economic stability of the areas encompassed therein and it is for the 
benefit of all parties concerned that such marketing areas be continued: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Sweet Home Chamber of Commerce 
That the Sweet Home Chamber of Commerce does hereby go on record as favor 
ing the retention of the O. and C. marketing areas and does hereby authoriz 
the use of its name at the forthcoming congressional hearings on Federal timber 
policies in the Northwest. 

Dated his 9th day of November 1955. 

MEL LESTER, 
President, Sweet JIome Chamber of Commerce. 

Attest: 

EpirH H. RINKEr, Secretary 





ExHisit L 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Department of Interior, Bureau of Land Management, has estab 
lished marketing areas heretofore for the sale and primary manufacture of 
QO. and C. timber situated in Oregon; and 

Whereas forest products manufacturing plants have been established within 
said marketing areas in reliance upon their continued maintenance; and 

Whereas the existence and maintenance of said marketing areas has helped 
develop economic stability of the areas encompassed therein and it is for the 
benefit of all parties concerned that such marketing areas be continued: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Lebanon Chamber of Commerce, That 
the Lebanon Chamber of Commerce does hereby go on record as favoring the 
retention of the O. and C. marketing areas and does hereby authorize the use 
of its name at the forthcoming congressional hearings on Federal timber policies 
in the Northwest. 

Dated this 11th day of November 1955. 

WENDELL GRONSO, 
President, Lebanon Chamber of Commerce. 
Attest: 


T. M. ALEXANDER, Secretary 
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ExuHIsir M 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Junction City, Oreg., November 11, 1955. 
OrvVAL THOMPSON, 
Albany, Oreg. 
| DeaR Mr. THoMpPpsON: The Junction City Chamber of Commerce has gone on 
rd as favoring the retention of marketing areas on O. and C. lands as 
vided under the O. and C. Act of 1937. 
There seems to be some question at the present time as to the desirability 
f continuing the principle of marketing areas which provide that the primary 
inufacture of O. and C. timber be accomplished in the areas tributary to that 
which the timber grows. The purpose of marketing area is to sustain ths 
economies of the cities and towns dependent upon this timber and not to allow 
shipment of logs to other areas with the consequent loss of payrolls and 
idustry. 
It is a commonly accepted fact that the lumber industry needs some assurance 
f a steady supply of timber and logs in order to expand its operations so as to 
ire better utilization which in turn creates more job opportunities. Without 
3 assurance, plant expansion is curtailed. The cities and towns dependent 
on these payrolls and tax revenues suffer the consequences. 
In view of these facts we urge that marketing areas be retained as provided 
nder existing laws and regulations, 


LARANCE Woop, President. 
CHARLES IDLEWINE, Secretary 


Exuipit N 
RESOLUTION OF BLAcK Rock, Locan 2730, A. F. or L. 


Whereas the O. and C. marketing areas have heretofore been established for 
sale and primary manufacture of that timber ; and 
Whereas the economy of Polk County is primarily dependent upon the stability 
he timber industry ; and 

Whereas the maintaining of the marketing areas during the past 8 years has 
mtributed to the maintenance of the economic stability of the Polk County 
area; and 

Whereas it is important that these marketing areas be continued in the future; 
and 

Whereas abandonment of these areas would result in unemployment and 
financial hardship to many families in and near Polk County: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by Local 2730 of the Lumber and Sawmill Workers Union, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, Does hereby declare itself to be in 
favor of the retention of marketing areas for the sale and primary manufacture 
of O. and C. timber in the State of Oregon; 

That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the joint congressional com- 
mittee holding hearings on Federal timber policies in the Northwest. 

Dated this 11th day of November 1955. 

A. C. TRAvIs, 
President, Local 2730, LSW-A. F. of L. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] JacK E. WALsH, 
Recording Secretary, Local 2730, LSW-A. F. of L. 
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ExHiBit O 
RESOLUTION No. 32 For 1955 


Whereas the Bureau of Land Management has heretofore established mar 
keting areas for the sale and primary manufacture of O. and C. timber; and 

Whereas the city of Lebanon is situated within one of these marketing are 
and the maintenance of said marketing areas has had a beneficial effect upon t} 
economy of this area and it is desirable that such marketing areas be continued 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of Lebanon, Oreg., That the city of ; 
Lebanon does hereby declare itself to be in favor of the retention of marketin 
areas for the sale and primary manufacture of O. and C. timber in the State of 
(oregon, 

That a copy of this resolution be submitted to the joint congressional committee 
holding hearings on Federal timber policies in the Northwest. 

Dated this 15th day of November 1955. 

R. Scroaatn, 
Vayor, City of Lebanon 


Van R. THome, Recorder 





EXHIBIT P 
Albany (Oreg.) Democrat-Herald, October 29, 1955] 
Wer NEED Our TIMBER 


fhe Astorian-Budget recently credited Secretary of Interior Douglas Mck 
with opening for competitive bidding O. and C. timber in the Smith and Siuslavy 
River areas and then withdrew the credit upon learning that the bidding w 
open only to operators in the respective marketing areas in which the timber 
ocated. 

Says the Astoria paper: 

“Tt is hard to see any logic in the announcement. There is no marketing area 
Multnomah or Clatsop County. All other Oregon counties have marketing areas 

*O. and C. timber. Thus a mill in Columbia County can bid for Smith River sal 

age timber, but mills in Clatsop and Multnomah, equidistant from the timb« 
are excluded. What sense is there in such an arrangement? If the object w: 

to get the salvage timber to market soon and prevent loss, why not let anyone bid 
so long as he is a United States taxpayer.” 

The Astorian-Budget in so speaking gives the impression that Secretary M 
Say was guilty of a fault in some way or other. 

Fact is Secretary McKay had nothing to do with the setting up of marketing 
areas. That was done by the Bureau of Land Management at a meeting in Salem 
some 6 years ago. Purpose of this policy is to prevent exportation of timb« 
from limited areas to the detriment of small lumbering industries and the con 
munities assembled around them within those areas. At that meeting it was 
noted that “ghost” towns were becoming too numerous because of timber de 
pletion. The marketing area program was adopted to protect existing mills fro 
raids by large manufacturers located at distance from O. and C. lands. 

At Albany are located several log dumps from which billions of feet of timber 
annually are rafted in the Willamette River and towed to Portland and othe 

S downstream points. There are probably still living many Astorians who years 
ago watched huge “cigar rafts” of logs leaving the Columbia River for Califor! 
and Washington mills. 

The logs that go into the Willamette River are no longer of economic value t 
us any more than those big log rafts that the Astorians viewed were of value to 
Astoria. Every raft represented economic loss through timber depletion without 
compensation of sawmill payrolls. 

This outflow of timber has been either directly or indirectly the cause of th 
many sawmill closures that have occurred in Linn County in recent years, just 
as it deprived the lower Columbia River of raw materials and forced many mills 
n that area to close long ago. 

We sympathize with Astoria’s plight but surely can be forgiven for our relu 
tance to accept a Similar predicament. 
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he logs that are leaving Linn County without being milled are being harvested 
privately owned land over which neither the Bureau of Land Management 
the Forest Service has any control. We can do nothing about that. 

Yet the mortality rate among Linn County sawmills can be checked in time if 
LM’s marketing area is maintained for that will mean an ultimate balance 
mber cutting and replenishment, as long as the BLM enforces also it sus 

ned-vield program. The present unregulated rate of cut on privately owned 
| in this county continually exceeds the rate of replenishment through growt! 
rees Therefore private timber resources will be exhausted within a rela 
vy few years. This will leave only the regulated O. and C. and national forest 
as supply sources 
ep with this reserve on hand it is probable that there will be still more saw 

isualties here, for there is a limit to the amounts of timber that can be 
om the reserve lands without causing them, too, to become depleted. 
the 0. and C. lands were opened up to all bidders the life period of remaining 
s in this area would be shortened 
Viewed in this light, Secretary McKay would deserve credit rather than criti 
had he instituted the marketing area program. He will earn commenda 
en now by refraining, should it be within his power to do otherwise, from 
ng the Bureau of Land Management's policy. And finally, not all other 
ties in Oregon contain O. and C. timber. Oregon and California grant land 
vy in 18 counties. 


ExHibir Q 


CHAMBER OF ('OMMERCE, 
Stayton, Oreg., November 18, 1955 
(‘OMMITTEE ON TIMBER RESOURCES POLIcyY, 
United States Congress 
MEN: We request that the views of this organization be made a part 
r official record in the hearings now being held in the Pacific Northwest 
e particularly concerned about the current effort to do away with the 
ng established practice of maintaining marketing areas for O. and C. timber 
e whole economic pattern here in our Santiam Valley; location of mills, loca 
f people, State and county roads and many other factors are set in terms 
rea restriction. 
\ le the existing practice has been of very substantial benefit to the local 
my it has at the same time assured a low cost to the consumer, in the sense 
has prevented or deterred the trend toward monopolization of log supply 
few very large operators. This trend toward concentration of ownership 
ber and timber lands is making it more and more difficult for the small 
ependent sawmill. The removal or broadening of these marketing area re 
ions would in many cases assure the death of small, but presently economic, 
and the serious disruption and decline of Many prosperous communities 
In view of all the above factors, the Chamber of Commerce of Stayton, Oreg., 
embership vote on November 14, 1955, did go on record as recommending 
the existing geographical marketing area restrictions on the movement of 
d (, logs be retained. 
Very truly yours, 


} 
s ! 


f 


RAy Fritz, President 
Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, earlier in the day our 
tinguished colleague, Senator Neuberger, made a statement with 
ference to something that had been said by Secretary McKay in 
onnection with the distribution of power. 
| would like to quote—it is very short—just what Secretary McKay 
(say at this November 4, 1955, conference. I quote: 
Secretary McKay. I mentioned earlier the savings which have been made by 
he Eisenhower Republican administration— 
[ beg your pardon for the “Republican administration” in there, but 
S there 


! would like to cite one such accomplishment of the Department of the Interior 
show that we have not lost sight of your financial interests while making these 
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advances. I refer to the sale of materials and equipment to complete t} 
Redmond-Klamath Falls transmission line, started by the Bonneville Power Aq 
ministration under my predecessor to provide an intertie with California. 

The intertie was opposed by the Washington and Oregon State Granges, pub 
power groups, and others, including the Washington State congressional dele 
gation. 

Although the line already had been constructed from Redmond to Yamsay 
work was halted by congressional action. 

Subsequently, the House Interior Committee reported that expenditures ¢ 
complete the line to Klamath Falls could not be justified and directed me t 
terminate construction and salvage such material as could be used elsewhere 

This still left the twin problems of providing adequate power supplies 1 
people of the Klamath Falls area and of recouping the $2,900,000 which hua 
been spent for material not yet used. 

In what I believe was a notable achievement for the benefit of the region and 
the Federal Government, we entered into an agreement with the electric utility 
serving the area to complete the line from Yamsay to Klamath Falls and ¢ 
buy the material for the full amount of the Federal investment. 

At the same time we were able to complete an advantageous exchange agre¢ 
ment with the utility for service to Bonneville’s public customers and th: 
Hamma-Nickel Smelting Co. in southwestern Oregon. 

Thank you. 


Senator Neusercer. I just make this comment, Mr. Chairman: © 
course, I do not agree with the advantage to agit: ie aon 
the sale of their only connection with Bonneville, but I just think t] 
the statement of the Secretary regarding the intertie with Californ 
points up the pertinency of my question to Mr. Rogers. I was trying 
to bring out the fact that there are people who do not want to export 
power into California, and I wanted to ask him the relevancy betwee: 
that and opening up our timber, let us say, to export to California, « 
Washington, or even to foreign countries, and that was the point | 
sought to make; and the very fact that the Secretary made referenc: 
to the protest against the intertie with California points up the rel: 
vancy of the point I sought to make in my question. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman and Senator, I was not 
at all critical. I was just completing the record. I know nothing 
about the merits. 

Senator NeuBercer. I am very glad tosupplement what I said. 

Representative Cuuporr, If my recollection is correct, when w: 
were out on our power hearings I think it was brought to our 
attention that the California Legislature passed a resolution many 
times against exporting power out of the State of California, so ther 
are two sides to that question. 

Senator Neunercer. I think we just should point out the great con- 
troversy in shipping out power when we are discussing shipping out 
timber because it seems to me they are related. 

Representative Horrman. Maybe so. Of course, I am not a Gov 
ernment-ownership believer so I have no authority to speak. 

Senator Nrupercer. You have been talking about Government 
owned timber. 

Representative Cuunorr. Is Mr. James Eveson in the room? 

Would you come forward, please ? 

Would you identify yourself for the record and proceed ? 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES G. EVESON, CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNT- 
ANT, REPRESENTING THE LA GRANDE-UNION COUNTY CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, LA GRANDE, OREG. 


Mr. Eveson. Mr. Chairman and members of the joint committee, 
ny name is James G. Eveson. I am a certified public accountant, 
ind I am spokesman for the La Grande-Union County Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The statement to be given pertains to our views on the handling of 
Forest Service timber. 

In considering the growing and marketing of timber on Forest 
Service lands, the primary concern of the committee should be that 
timber is a crop and that it should be handled as a crop and all 
policies in reference to timber should be on that basis. If not har- 
vested when mature, the trees dies and are no longer fit for use as 
lumber, the same as though a wheat crop was allowed to lay in the 
field and never harvested. Thus the value of the crop is lost to the 
Government for the amount for which the timber would have been 
sold. Also there is a loss to the economy of the country in that the 
timber can never enter into the industrial life of the Nation, but once 
rotted down is completely gone. 

a is a further long-term loss caused by failure to cut the crop 
it the proper time. This brought about by the fact that the big trees 
which should have been cut but remain standing, overshadow the 
younger growing trees so that they do not mature as they should and 
n many cases are choked out completely, whereas if the older and 
ature trees were cut out, the younger trees would grow faster and 
would mature to cutting size in a much shorter time. 

There is then a further loss in that established small mills that 
lo not have a large inventory of standing timber from which they 
an choose where to cut, take over privately owned timber that is 
ivailable and cut everything, regardless of size, that can be manu- 
vctured into lumber and thus in many cases cut trees that should 
iot be harvested, but should be allowed to grow for greater size and 
e cut ata later date. If such mills could get some cutting on Gov- 
rnment timber of mature and ripe trees, they could do more selective 
ogging on these tracts and allow some of the smaller trees to mature 

rv later cutting, thus contributing to the inventory of standing tim- 

er in later years. 

The smaller established mills are a part of the economy of the 
timber areas the same as a large operator and are just as efficient in 
ielr operations and are a necessary part of our economy. However, 
they do not have the large reserves of privately owned timber that 
the larger operators have and thus cannot make their logging as selec- 

tive as these operators can. 

At the present time all timber sales by the Forest Service are con- 
iucted on an auction basis and go to the highest bidder, which upon 
quick examination seems to be the best method of handling it; and 
it is probably true on a short-time basis, but is not true on a long-term 
basis either for the highest ultimate price to be obtained from the 
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timber nor for the economy of the community. Certain operato 
vith reserves of timber Can run up t the price of any partic ular t tra 
or tracts upon which they bid since in their operations they can 
other tracts which they obtained at a very low price, : and can worl 
n low-priced timber and high-priced timber in their cutting op 
itions so as to still make a coo profit, while the small opera 
uinot pay the excessive upgrading of stumpage prices and st ey 
te as he doesn’t have the advantages of reserves of timber obta 
\ pl t } 
At the present time the Forest Service ean se]] on é - age 
ead and « vu g I mber on forest lands and can se ll t timbe) 
trea b s on ‘ompetitive bids. However, this oe not meet 
need as they sell on ly dead and dying timber. It is necessary to} 
roads into the timber to get this timber, and it is not economical] 
put in a very extensive road system for the scattered dead and dying 
trees. Particularly where the road so built will probably only b 


used the one time by the man who built it. 

The average price of stumpage In an area can generally be det 
mined based upon the amount of timber available, the thickness o{ 
the stand, the expense of roads necessary to reach the particular ar: 
and other governing factors thereof. 

The refore our proposal is for a complete change in the method of 
hi indling the sale of Government timber, particularly such tim! 

s loc ated 1 within comparatively short distances of communities and 
with established operators alre: dy in these communities. We propos 
that areas be set up adjacent to various communities with the Forest 
Service authorized to mark and sell the mature timber on a sustained 
yield basis on a price set by the Forest Service and that allocatio. 
be made to established operators in the area of such amounts of timhe 
as can be economically cut by them, and that will allow them to build 
roads to serve the area and to plan their cuttings with their privat 
holdings so that they can have an economical operation based « 
sustained-yield program. 

On this basis the smaller operators could afford to construct roads 
that they could expect to use over a long-range period. 

In our opinion such a program would result in the saving of millions 
of feet of ripe and overripe timber a year which is now allowed to di 
and rot because it is not economic ally sound to build roads for a one 
shot operation. 

In our particular area in Oregon we are not primarily concerned with 
access roads, We are concerned with them, but we do not have that 
particular problem. 

There is a lot of timber that could be made available if the proper 
mechanics and machinery were at work to obtain access to that timber, 
so we are not particularly set back by not having too many access roads. 

Representative Cuvporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn / 

Mr. Cosurn. Is it your statement that this allocation system would 
be used only for the purpose of constructing roads ? 

Mr. Everson. No,sir. Our idea of having an allocation system would 
be the fact in an established area if you would establish what you call 
your working circle areas and, say, in that particular area there ma) 
be 50 million feet of timber available for sale, that 50 million would be 
allocated to mills in that particular area where that would be estab 
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lished and each mill would participate in receiving some of that 
timber. 

Mr. Cosurn. What would happen if the installed mill capacity ex 
ceeded the annual allowable cut ? 

Mr. Eveson. I think with the private timber that the mills hav 
our partic ular area now, along with the Government timber that cou 

ivailable, they could all be upon a pretty § good sustained yield. 

Mr. Copurn. What if new mills moved in? 

Mr. Everson. That is the same old problem that everyone seems to 

ive. Apparently there are millions that have gone out, and our 
economy seems to be stabilized on the so many mills remaining to date 

nd our concern is keeping the economy about the Way it stands now 
and keeping all of them operating. 

Mr. Copurn. On what basis would you allocate this timber that 

in short supply 4 

Mr. Everson. I think probably your most fair basis would be upon 
a production basis. If one mill was, say, cutting a million feet and 
ul Oumar mill was cutting 10 million feet, you could probably prorate 
it so that way each mill would be receiving its fair share. 

Mr. Copurn. And you would have the Government do this allocat 


} 


ll} 
Ic 


1) 
i 


Mr. Eveson. It is quite a problem. There would be a lot of admin 
strative problems to work out on it. What we outline here are more 
r less suggestions. It is not any particular program that you could 
work out here in a few minutes, 

Mr. Copurn. I understand that. I do not want to get you into too 
much detail because as you say it is just a suggestion, but one thing 
eccurs tome. You have a Government man sitting there allocating 
this timber. You say allocate it on the basis of present production, 
or present capacity ; let us put it that way / 

Mr. Eveson. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. My point is, suppose that that capacity is increased, 
either through the mill improving its facilities or through some other 
mill moving in, and you get to the situation where there is not enough 
Government and private timber to go around. How would you work 
your allocation system under those circumstances ? 

Mr. Eveson. Well, there would always be a little timber available. 
Here is the thing: if there was not any Government timber available 
there, no, there could not be any allocation, but any time that there was 
(;overnment timber in these areas that would be established, I main- 
tain that the areas, yes, should be established by the Forest Service, 
and if this particular mill happens to fall in this area established, then 
it can participate in any timber that would be for sale in that particu- 
lar area. 

Mr. Copurn. Would it be on a negotiated basis? It would have to 
be; would it not? 

Mr. Everson. It would just about have to be, yes, because maybe 
some of the mills would not want the timber. 

Mr. Cosurn. In other words, you would not have competitive 
bidding ? 

Mr. Eveson. No. That was the primary purpose, no competitive 
bidding here because we feel that the Forest Service knows the market 
price of stumpage and I think they can set a fair price. That is our 
contention now, that this bidding proposition is kind of overrun and it 
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is kind of squeezing out the smaller operator. He does not have the 
reserves. He does not have the reserve to come in there. When 
these Government sales come up for sale he has not got the money to 
go in there and bid on those things, and as a result “he is depending 
now upon the small reserve of private timber that is fast dwinding. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is it a fair statement to sum up by saying that you 
would sacrifice competition for stability ? 

Mr. Eveson. It is not exactly sacrificing competition. You take 
your Forest Service grazing land. That is not put up for public 
bid. There is a set price set on that, and that is let out for lease. 

Mr. Cosurn. How would the people in this area you are talking 
about bid competitively against each other on an allocation basis? 

Mr. Eveson. The fair price would be set by the Forest Service, and 
I think they know the market conditions as of the date that they set 
a sale. 

Mr. Cozurn. But it would not be a competitive price, is that it? 

Mr. Eveson. It would not be a competitive bid price; I will put it 
that way. 

Mr. Copurn. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lanican. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Senator Scorr. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Dworshak, do you have any 
questions? 

Senator Dworsnaxk. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions? 

Representative HorrmMan. Yes. 

It seems to me from what you say that in the Midwest we have this 
same question about alloc ation that counsel has been asking about, 
only in reverse. For example, there we have, let us say, too much 
wheat, so the Government does not let me bid as to the acreage which 
I might sow to wheat. They just assign me, for example, so many 
acres on which I can plant wheat. 

Mr. Evrson. They tell you how many acres you can plant. 

Representative Horrman. Surely they do, regardless of the wheat 
crop anywhere. As I understand it, you think that the smaller opera- 
tor would be protected by the allocation system ? 

Mr. Eveson. I think they would; yes. 

Representative Horrman. And that is because the larger companies, 
having more resources and more capacity, if the timber was up for 
bid could always come in, if they so desired, and purchase and then 
lay it away, so to speak, let it grow. 

‘Mr. Eveson. Yes. Here is one thing that a larger operator can do: 
He can come along and get a Forest Service sale. He may have 
enough private timber to cut on that he can take and cut this Forest 
Service sale. Then he delays his privately owned timber and so 
he can keep pushing that back 50 or 60 years, and he is the only one 
who is controlling that, so with every Government sale that he gets he 
prolongs those assets of timber that he has for private operators. 

Representative Horrman. And the reason I asked that question was 
because someone up the line testified that the small operator did not 
need any protection at all when it came to purchasing timber. 
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Mr. Everson. I feel that the smaller operator of timber needs pro- 
ction. He needs protection just like you say the farmer needs pro- 
ction in his program, which the Government is giving. 

“i -presentative HorFman. And you mentioned ‘the grazing lands, 

Mr. Eve son. Yes. Those are not ona competitive bid basis. You 
vo out here to get a lease on Government lands. They say it is $5 an 

re or 50 cents an acre, and that is it. 

Representative Horrman. And if there is allocation and negotiated 
that does not mean that only one fellow could talk to the Govern- 
ment agent with reference to buying; does it? 

Mr. Everson. No. 

Representative Horrman. I think that is all. 

Represe ntative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, I just want to comment on 
ne thing. I want to keep the record straight. 

It is my understanding of the law concerning the restriction of 
wheat acreage that there is a nationwide referendum of the wheat 
farmers to determine whether they want acreage restrictions on the 

whe: at crop and if they vote for it they have it, and if they vote against 

iey do not have it. I think the law is clear on that. 

Re »presentative Horrman. Oh, yes; there is no doubt about it. In 
Michigan the wheat farmers take what North Dakota and those wheat 
States up there want, because they outvote us and big insurance com- 

pas s own farms and hundreds of acres of wheat up in that country 
ind they impose their will on Michigan. 

Our farmers all overwhelmingly voted it down, but we get Govern- 

ent control because those other States voted for it. ‘That is what we 
do not like. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am not going to comment whether it is 

good or bad law. I am saying that there is a nationwide vote and 
that is how they determine, on a nationwide basis, whether there shall 
be restrictions. 

Representative Horrman. It is nationwide. Otherwise it would not 
be enforced in Michigan. We want none of it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Any questions, Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neupercer. Yes. Inasmuch as you use the grazing land, in 
comparison how do the small ranchers fare with public grazing land‘ 
Do they fare all right versus the big ranchers or not? 

Mr. Eveson. I would hardly be prepared to answer that question. 
[ do not have any particular knowledge of how they are getting along 
with it, but it is an example that I cited because it is not put on the 
auction block, as I said before. It is a fair price set by the Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Neusercer. I share your view; the small operator, whether 
he is a grazing rancher who has stock to graze or whether he is a 
timber operator, ought to be protected. 

I just wanted to ascertain whether your suggestion might do it. 
That was what I was getting at. I certainly share your idea. I was 
just wondering if it would do the job. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Repr esentative Cuuporr. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Charles Jackson or Sam Scott here? 

If you three want to sit at the table, I have no objection. 

Would you identify yourself? 
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STATEMENTS OF FRANK E. NASH, ATTORNEY AT LAW, PORTLAND 
OREG.; OWEN M. PANNER, ATTORNEY AT LAW, BEND, OREG.; 
AND CHARLES JACKSON, CHAIRMAN, AND SAM SCOTT, MEMBER, 
TRIBAL COUNCIL, CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE WARM 
SPRINGS RESERVATION OF OREGON 


Mr. Nasu. Mr. Chairman and members of the joint committee, I 
am Frank Nash. Iam an attorney practicing in Portland. I am one 
of the attorneys for the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs 
Reservation of Oregon, a Federal corporation. 

The Confederated Tribes are also represented here by their genera] 
counsel, Mr. Panner, attorney at Bend, but my work for them has been 
limited to the field of Indian timber sales, and therefore, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman, I will open this subject and then let the delegates of 
the tribal council speak. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Nasu. By way of explanation, Mr. Chairman, as to the status 
of the Warm Springs people, I should tell the committee that histor 
ically the Confederated Tribes were all of the Indians of north cen 
tral Oregon who were assembled and removed to their present reser- 
vation after treaty in 1855. Their reservation covers an area of about 
625 square miles on the east slope of the Cascades, from the Cascades 
to the Deschutes River, about 70 miles south of the Columbia River. 
It is estimated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs through their Forestry 
Department that there is approximately 3 billion feet of ponderosa 
pine and Douglas-fir timber on the reservation area. That is being 
sold under current contracts which realize for the Indians approxi- 
mately $1,200,000 each year. 

There are 1,200 Indian members of this Federal corporation. Their 
forest management is handled by the Forestry Department of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. They were invited to present to this com- 
mittee the problems that they might have in the administration of 
their timber. A statement has been filed. 

Basically, the problems are three: First, it is felt that there are 
insufficient funds furnished to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for forest 
management to permit the personnel of that department to do the 
job that should be done in managing Indian timber. It has been 
suggested that the statement that was filed with the committee might 
be interpreted as being critical of the current staff in the Forestry 
Department of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. That was not intended. 
But this is illustrative of the problem : 

In 1954 timber prices on the reservation were increased by 40 per- 
cent after a hearing initiated by the Secretary of the Interior. Fur- 
ther studies were to be made to keep the timber prices in line. We are 
confident that those prices would be kept in line if there were sufficient 
personnel to do it, but at the present time fir timber is being sold under 
one contract at $6.60 a thousand and is being sold under a second more 
current contract at $30 a thousand. That discrepancy requires some 
attention because under the contract by which the fir timber is sold it is 
possible to adjust those prices, the contract prices, to keep them more 
nearly in line with current values. That is the first problem. 

The second problem, gentlemen, is this: There is a Federal statute, 
which we have cited in the written statement, 47 United States Stat- 
utes at Large, 1417, 25 United States Code Annotated 413, which 
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authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to collect reasonable fees to 
over the cost of the adminisiration of Indian timber. That statute 
nly authorizes the Secretary to collect the cost of administration. 

Those fees when collected are covered into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. Under that statute, ‘there is a Fed- 

eral regulation which requires a 10 percent deduction from gross re- 
eipts of the sales of Indian timber. 

It is the feeling of the tribal council that the 10 percent figure, that 
fee collected by the Federal Government, was established at a time a 
good many years ago when it was probably accurate, but as of the 
present time and for the past 6 or 7 years the Federal Government 

as collected from this Indian tribe sums substantially in excess of 
the sums which have been spent in the administration of Indian 
forests 

On page 7 of the written statement we have prepared a comparison 

vhich shows that although the Indians suffered a net loss of only 

1,792 in 1950, by this automatic 10 percent fee arrangement we 
aaa they will this fiscal year pay to the Federal Government $60,- 
000 more than the Federal Government spend on this tribe. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, would it be proper to 
ask how this comes about? Unless other members of the commit- 
tee do not want it now / 

Representative CuuporF. I think he ought to explain it. I think 
it is a good question, Mr. Hoffman. I am a little confused myself. 

Would you tell us how that works out ¢ 

me NasH. Yes. 

Representative CHuporr. You mean they sell this timber and end 

p with aloss. Are these losses in this column on the right, for every 
year ¢ 

Mr. Nasu. Permit me to explain it this way, Mr. Chairman: Funds 
ire appropr iated by the Federal Government to be spent in the ad- 

nistration of the Indian timber. Then under the statute which I 
referred to the Government is permitted to collect a fee, a percentage 
of the gross receipts from the sale of Indian timber, which is to be 
reimbursable to the Government for the sums which are appropriated 
ind spent in the administration of Indian timber. 

Raprens ntative CHuporr. I just want to interrupt you for a minute. 
(hen this column on the right shows the cost rather than a loss to the 
Indi an tribes as a result of paying the Government more fees than 

e actual Federal expenditures on the Warm Springs forest adminis- 
ration ¢ 

Mr. Nasu. That is right, Mr. Chairman. For example, in 1955 the 
lederal Government expended $52,391 in the administration of timber 

tte Confederated Tribes. The gross receipts from the sale of 
mber that year were $97,301, so under a current regulation, which 
requires that 10 percent of the gross receipts be covered into the 
United States Treasury as reimbursement for the management of 
Indian timber, the tribe actually paid back into the Treas sury $97,301 
for the services that were rendered to them at a cost of $52,591. 
Representative CHuporr. You are trying to make a point that the 
nly thing the Federal Government should be entitled to is the amount 
they actually spend and they should not make a profit on the services 
endered ? 
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Mr. Nasu. The statute which is quoted on page 5 only authoriz 
the Government to collect the cost, nothing more. 

Representative CHuporr. Why do you giveittothem? Can you: 
refuse to give it tothem # 


Mr. Nasu. The Indians do not see the money. The proceeds a 
paid in and the 10 percent is automatically deducted and paid int 
the ‘Treasury. The council, of course, can object, | put fruitlessly. 


Representative Cruporr. Have the Indians ever raised that qu 
tion of their being overcharged ? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. What they do then is to overestimat 
When they say 10 percent, that is too high a percent: is that it? 

Mr. Nasu. That is exactly right, Mr. Hoffman. Ten percent h 
been a flat fee collected for many years. 

Representative Cuuporr. What I am anxious to find out is when t 
Confederated Tribes complain to the Interior Department, or Burea 
of Indian Affairs, or whoever handles this, what were they told ? 

Mr. Nasu. If I may, let me go through the third point and ask tl 

chairman of the tribal council to make that statement. 

The third point, and one on which I will not dwell, is just this: TI 
there are no funds made available for forest access roads on the Indiar 
reservation. The last time Federal funds were available for forest 
access roads for the Indians was 1947. Their foresters estimate tha 
they require for efficient forest management 77 miles of additiona 
forest roads which could be constructed at a cost of $1 million. 

Those funds are not available and the tribal council wanted to cal! 
that matter to the attention of the committee. I would like to intro 
duce to the committee Mr. Charles Jackson, who is the chairman of the 
Tribal Council of the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Spring 
Reservation. 

Mr. Jackson, perhaps you can answer the chairman’s question as t: 
what happened there ? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman, some time in the forties this matter of 
10-percent deductions was raised by the Indians at Warm Springs 
They called several meetings and wanted to know why the 10-perce1 
deductions were made from all sales of timber. 

They were told the reason, but thought that this was far in excess of 
the actual cost of the administration of the Department for the Taher: 
so at that meeting they elected to vote whether or not to accept that th 
Government can take 10 percent or not. 

At that meeting, the folks at home decided that 10 percent was too 
much. 

The superintendent was instructed to make that objection to his 
superiors. 

It went along for 2 or 3 months and the superintendent says that he 
had instructions from the Department that 10 percent was it and that 
was that, and it has been 10 percent ever since. 

Senator Dworsnax. What year was that when you made the com- 
plaints? Idonot know what year. 

Mr. Jackson. It was in the forties. 

Representative Cuuporr. They had the money and you could not 
fight with them. They paid you back what they felt like, is that it? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. In more recent years the question still is live. 
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~oye of the folks come to me and ask me what becomes of all this 
oney. 
Well, I tell them that it is spent to administer the local timber admin- 
rative cost and so forth. 
“Does it cost so much money ?” 
‘That’s right.” 
‘What becomes of it ?” 
‘I do not know.’ 
Representative Cuuporr. And you have never been able to convince 
, Government agencies that they are overcharging you and not mak- 
deductions in accordance with law, is that it ¢ 
Mr, Jackson. That I do not know. We protested, as I told you 
ile ago, but that’s as far as we ever got. 
Represent itive Cuvuporr. Did you ever get anything in writing 
m the Interior Department or the Bureau of Indian Affairs te Hing 
uu why they are doing it and the reason for doing it ? 
Mr. Jackson. All 1 know is the instructions that our reservation 
iperintendent tells us, that the administrative cost has to be paid, 
d that is all I know about it. 
Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
e General Accounting Office checks where there are overcharges, 
vould that not be—and I would ask the Senators or counsel here 
specially—a question for them to advise us about, too, as to whether 
e Government has charged them too much ? 
Representative Cruporr. I think somebody ought to look into it 
d I am glad these gentlemen came down here so we can get the 
General Accounting Office in to take a look and find out whether the 
has been complied with or not. 
Representative Horrman. It looks as though there is something, on 
face of it. 
Representative Cuuporr. According to their table, I would say they 
eacase. Of course, there may be other reasons. 
Representative Horrman. Is that a proper question for GAO? 
Mr. Copurn. I would rather have Mr. Wolf answer that. As to 
y feeling, I do not think there is anything illegal about it. It is 
simply a regulation which charges too much. By regul: ation they can 
nock that 10 percent down to 2 percent. 

Representative Horrman. What about it, Mr. Wolf? The Indians 
iy that the Government charged them a straight 10 percent for ad 
ministrative expenses under this statute but the Government did not 
spend that money, and, for example, in 1955 there is $60,000 coming 

cktothem. Isthat a proper question for GAO? 

Mr. Wor. It would be : a proper question for GAO. 

Representative Horrman. To answer ? 

Mr. Worr. To answer, but I could not answer it for them right now 

Thand. Perhaps the Bureau of Indian Affairs has someone here 
10 can tell you how it works in practice. 
Represent: itive Horrman. There is not any question as to how it 

orks. It just works to their detriment to the tune of $60.000. 

What I want to know is can GAO give us the answer as to whether 
it money should go back ? 

Mr. Wotr. T think that is really a proper question to place he fore 

e Office of the Comptroller ; 
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Representative Cuuporr. I am informed—I do not know whetly 
it is true—that this is truly by regulation. The regulation says “1( 
percent.” Ifthe Interior Department or the Bureau of Indian A ffai: 
wants to, they can say, “We are going overboard on this 10 percent. 
Starting in 1955 it is going to be 5 percent.” 

Representative Horrman. If you have ever overpaid your incon 
tax, ie know just how hard it is to get it back. 

If the Senators agree, I think they should look into it. If the 
Indians have it coming, why fuss about it? Give it to them. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think we should put some recommenda 
tion in our report to the effect that it should be adjusted. 

Representative Horrman. If they do not all die before they ge: 
it back. 

Senator Neusercer. Will somebody be here to answer that question / 

Representative Cuuporr. Tomorrow; yes. (See also, pp. 1294, 1297 
1298, 2177.) 


Are you through with your preliminary statement? Are you read\ 
to answer questions? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes. Mr. Scott will be prepared to answer questions as 
well. 

Representative noe FF. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn / 

Mr. Conurn. Yes. I do not mean to be facetious at all, but one 
of your recommendations is that the Indian Bureau needs more money 
W ith which to employ qualified personnel. 

f they are making this Federal profit from $1,792 in 1950 to 
$44,010 in 1955, that should be a very good source for your funds. 
You should be able to employ additional personnel out of that money 
without coming to Congress for another appropriation. 

Have you given that any thought? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes. Except that “the 10 percent that is deducted does 
not go the Indian Service. It goes into the Treasury. If it went to 
the Indian Service and were spent to employ some of the people that 
are needed to administer the forests on the reservation, then there 
would not be the objection. 

Representativ Horrman. What you are saying is that it goes into 
one pocket of Uncle Sam, but the Indian Service gets its money out 
of Tage one. 

Mr. Nasu. The Indian Service gets its money, ironically enough, 
under what are called gratuity appropriations for the Indians. 

Mr. : OBURN. When was their Schoolie unit contract entered into? 

Mr. Nasu. That was entered into in 1942. It covered 500 million 
feet of timber. 

Mr. Cosurn. How long does it have to run ? 

Mr. Nasu. I believe that there remains about 6 years. Is that right, 
Mr. Scott; 6 years remaining? 

Mr. Copurn. I am trying to get the total length of the contract. 

Mr. Nasu. Twenty years. 

Mr. Copurn. And what about the Twin Buttes contract ? 

Mr. Nasu. The Twin Buttes contract was entered into as of Sep- 
tember of this year and runs for 6 years, 12 million feet a year. 

Mr. Cornurn. How are the Indians paid under this long-term con- 
tract, 7 Schoolie unit contract ? 

Mr. Nasu. The funds are paid into the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
through the superintendent. At one time they were available locally 
for appropriation and use by the tribe, but that is not the case now. 
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The tribal council must submit a budget and then the funds are 
ayailable on budget appropriations. 

Mr. Corurn. There are no allotted lands on this reservation, then / 

Mr. Nasu. There are allotted lands; ves. 

Mr. Copurn. How does an allottee get his money from the timber, 
QO] does he i 

Mr. Nasu. My concern has been with the Indian corporation, not 
the individual allottees, so let me see if I can get that answer quickly. 

[ am informed by Mr. Panner, the pe counsel, that those pay 
ments are made as per capita payments, budgeted out of the council's 
budget. I just am not familiar with the way the individuals are paid. 

Mr. Copurn. Then there is no formula set up in the contract under 
which the individual Indians receive a payment for the timber cut 

n the . illotted lands ? 

Mr. Nasu. The individual Indians under the contract are entitled 
to a se parate, independent agreement at the prevailing contract price, 
and the proceeds are paid to the superintendent. How the superin 
tendent passes it on to the individual allottee, I do not know. 

Mr. Conurn. In other words, the payment is not made directly to 
the individual allottee; is that correct / 

Mr. Panner. If I might, Mr. Chairman, as general counsel, I will 
come in here just a minute. I am Mr. Owen Panner, an attorney, 
of Bend, and general counsel for the Confederated Tribes of Warm 
Springs. 

Any sales from allotted lands go directly tothem. Sales from tribal 
lands, however, what we are concerned with here, are not. 

Mr. Copurn. How are those payments made as to the individuals 
who have a lot ? 

Mr. Panner. I have not had occasion to come into that, but I pre 
sume that it goes directly into their account, if they sell the timber off 
their allotted land. 

Mr. Conurn. Is it paid over a long period of time? 

Mr. Panner. It would be paid as it is cut, I presume, according 
to the contract arrangements. 

Mr. Cospurn. pape a substantial downpayment / 

Mr. Panner. I do not think actually that there are, as a practical 
matter, very many timber sales concerning allotted lands. Primarily 
the allotted lands are farmlands and agricultural lands. The timber 
lands are on the east slope of the Cascades, so the bulk of the timber 
lands come under tribal sales. 

Mr. Cosurn. There are two other long-term contracts on this 
reservation. 

Mr. Panner. There are the Schoolie contract and the Twin Buttes 
contract. 

Mr. Conurn. Those are the only two / 

Mr. Panner. Those are the only two long term. The two that we 
are primarily concerned with are those two big ones. 

Mr. Cosurn. But there is one other contract ? 

Mr. Panner. I think the Simnasho is about out now. 

Mr. Jackson. We have at the present time four contracts. The 
Whitewater unit went out this year. Then we have the Simnasho 
unit that goes for another year or so, I believe, and the Schoolie unit, 
and then the Twin Buttes, the last one that we are just starting in on. 

Mr. Copurn. That answers my question. 
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Senator Dworsuax. Were those on a negotiated or competitive-b 
basis ? 

Mr. Panner. Competitive-bid basis, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniean. On this overcharge due to the 10 percent, when we 
read that combined with your request that there be more appropria- 
tions, I would gather that what the Indians want is not so much that 
money be turned over to them, but that more money be spent so there 
is not any surplus; is that it ? 

Mr. Panner. I am going to turn this back to Mr. Nash. We are back 
on timber again now. 

Mr. Nasu. That is correct, but this is the alternative that has been 
proposed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and that is what is called a 
participation program. 

If the Indians will take from their own tribal funds additional 
money and spend their money for the services that they want and 
cannot get from the Forest Service, then—and this gets a little in 
volved—the Bureau of Indian Affairs will divide this profit, the last 
column, with the Indians on the basis of what their contributions bea: 
to the Government appropriation. 

Mr. Lantgan. So they want them to contribute more moneys before 
the Indian Service will spend their money anyway, is that right ? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes. Using these figures only by way of illustration, y 
have estimated this year ‘that there will be $60,000 available for Fed 
eral appropriations during the fiscal year and that the Indians will, i: 
effect, pay $120,000 into the Treasury. 

It is proposed that if the Indians will spend, for example, another 
£60,000 of their own tribal funds so that a total of $120,000 is spent 
in forest administration, sincethey will have spent as much as the Gov- 
ernment on their forests, the Government will split 50-50 with the 
Indians the profit the Government made on the fees. That is called 
the participation program. 

Mr. Laniean. On the amount paid for the timber in the Schoolie 
unit, I notice on page 4 you indicate that on April 29 of this year the 
resident forester recommended no further changes in the ratios by 
which the Schoolie unit timber was priced. 

As I understand it, there are certain established ratios and as the 
market price varies, the price the Indians receive may vary, too, and 
at present, according to this testimony—we will take Douglas fir—they 
are getting $6.63 on ‘the Schoolie unit. Did the resident forester state 
any reasons why he would not recommend any changes in the Schoolie 
unit ratios? 

Mr. Nasu. I cannot give you the reasons that were given in the resi- 
dent forester’s report. I have not seen the report. I was not aware of 
the report until rather recently. 

The information upon which these appraisals are based comes from 
the purchaser of the timber. Under the timber contract a purchaser 
of raldieah timber is supposed to furnish certain information relating 
to his costs, falling, bugging, hauling, his milling cost, and his selling 
cost. Taking those costs into account the timber is valued in that ma 
gin between cost and market price. That is the appraisal technique. 

However, the information upon which those appraisals are based 
is not disclosed to the Indian corporation. 
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Mr. Lanigan. Has the Indian corporation asked for that informa- 


tion ¢ 


Mr. Nasu. They have. 

Mr. LANIGAN. And have they been refused it ¢ 

Mr. Nasir. Yes. The appraisal reports are available, but the actual 
cost information upon which the appraisal reports are based is not 
disclosed. It is considered to be confidential information recei ‘ved by 
4 Government agency from the purchaser of Indian timber. 

enator Scorr. Is that for security reasons / 

wr. Nasu. That was challenged, Senator, and that was the ruling of 
the Solicitor’s Office of the Department of the Interior. 

As T understand the reasons, it was felt that it would not be fair to 
the purchaser of Indian timber to allow his cost information to be 
divulged to the governing body of the tribal council. 

Mr. Lanican. Could you furnish the committee a copy of the reques 
1 that information and the reply ¢ 

Mr. Nasu. Yes. 
Mr. Lanican. Would you do that? 
Mr. Nasuw. Yes. 


The information referred to follows:) (See also pp. 1368, 2181.) 


| 


OCTOBER 16, 1958. 
LI GLENN L. EMMONS 
issioner of Indian Lf irs, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: The undersigned, with Mr. T. Leland Brown of The Dailes 
of the attorneys for the Confederated Tribe of the Warm Springs Reserva 
f Oregon. Mr. L. P. Towle, of the Portland area office wrote you Octobe 
14, 1955, regarding our request for information which we consider necessary to 
he proper valuation of reservation timber. Mr. ‘Towle furnished us a copy 
f his letter to you. 
by way of explanation, the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reser 
tion of Oregon, a Federal corporation, selis timber from the reservation 
ant to three cutting contracts which have been negotiated by personnel of 
e Portland area office. Last year total sales of Warm Springs timber were in 
ess Of 59 million feet at a total price of approximately $817,000, of which 
28 was deducted for Federal expense of administration. 
[wo of the three cutting contracts for the sale of Indian timber provide for 


tumpage price adjustment keyed to an average lumber price. The third 
mtract provides for adjustment of stummpage price as economic conditions 
varrant. Pine is the predominant species. Under the three contracts the 


thousand board-feet prices for ponderosa pine are, respectively, $16.81, 
7.96, and $12.95. The tribal council, being the governing body of the corpora 
on and composed of 11 members of the Confederated Tribes, is of the opinion 
that comparable timber off the reservation is being sold by the Forest Service 
nd private owners at a price $8 to $10 in excess of the prices at which the 
ber is being sold from the reservation. It has come to the attention of the 
‘ibal council that this year two of the operators buying Indian timber on the 
‘vation bid for Government timber being sold by the Forest Service adjacent 
‘the reservation, one such operatgg bidding $25.60 and the alm cneusier 
ying Government timber adjacent to the reservation at $25.65 The tribal 
cil has not been satisfied with the explanation for the disparity in timber 
rices, and the tribal council has concluded that it should have advice in this 
ifter. 
The undersigned and T. Leland Brown, attorney of The Dalles, Oreg., were 
structed by the tribal council to initiate an inquiry into the sales of reservation 
ber and to advise and consult with the tribal council to determine whether 
here is in fact a disparity in prices after taking into proper account all 
riinent factors. The tribal council has employed Mr. Bruce Hoffman, an 
dependent forester of Portland, Oreg., with a background of 25 years with 


‘ Forest Service in this area and of over 10 years as a private forester and 
76321—56—pt. 1——-59 
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consultant Mr. Hoffman has commenced an appraisal survey of the reseryat 
timber which will be completed by about October 25, 1953. 

Mr. Hoffman and other timber experts consulted have advised that a proy 
analysis of timber grade and price requires a consideration of the grade, quanti 
and price of lumber cut from the reservation timber. Probably for this rens 
the contracts between the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservati: 
of Oregon and the buyers of Indian timber require that the buyers furnish 
operating statements showing quantity, grade, and price of lumber cut 


Indian timber Pursuant to direction of the tribal council, we requested 1 
‘ortiand area office to make available to the tribal council, for use by } 
Hoffman, Mr. Brown, and the undersigned, the information contained in 
annual reports of the operators to the superintendent of the reservation ane 
Portland area office. The Portland area office has taken the Dp sition that 
nformation which the purchasers of Indian timber are obliged to furnish 
allv, pursuant to the terms of their contracts avith the Confederated Tri 
the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon will not be disclosed to the 
council of the Confederat Tribes « the Warm Sprit gs Reservation of O 
or to any member of the tribal council, or to attorneys for the tribal co 
‘ oany forestry expert employed by the tribal council. 

( trary to the statement in the first paragraph of Mr. Towle’s letter to 

ber 14, 19538, there has been no suggestion that the information which 

een requested will be disseminated or made available to any member of 
Confederated Tribes other than the members of the tribal council, who 


periodically called upon by the Portiand area office to enter into agreements 
the sale of Indian timber and for the adjustment of prices of Indian timber. 

In this matter it is our impression that the primary consideration prompt 
the refusal of requested information has been a concern over incurring the « 
| ure of the operators, with no concern for the fact that present policy kee; 
he tribal council completely uninformed of facts and factors which are nec 
sary to decisions which the tribal council is periodically called upon to m: 
with respect to the pricing and sale of Indian timber. 

The purchasers of Indian timber are obliged by their contracts to furnish 
the information which we have requested, the information has in fact bee 
furnished by the operators, and our request that it be made available for a proj. 
purpose does not in our judgment expose the operators to any risk that the 
information will be used for an improper purpose or delivered to any competitor 
We respectfuily request that the Portland area office be instructed to make ft) 
requested information available to the tribal council for use by its independet 
cousultant forester and its attorneys. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK NASH 


{Telegram from Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs] 


NOVEMBER 4, 1953 





Mr. FRANK E. NASH, 
imerican Bank Building, 
Portland, Oreg.: 

Area Director Pryse being authorized to furnish you data requested in you 
letter, October 16, to Commissioner regarding grades, quantity, and prices of 
lumber submitted by purchasers Warm Springs Indian timber. Regret this d: 
lay, but area director desired instructions before divulging information which 


Indian Bureau Manual ied him to believe is confidential. 
H. Rex Lee, Acting Commissioner 











NOVEMBER 6, 1953 
Subject : The Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon 


Hion. GLENN L. EMMONS, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Mr. H. Rex Lee, Acting Commissioner. ) 
Drar Str: We have your wire of November 4, 1953, advising us that Mr. Prys« 
the area director, had been authorized to furnish information regarding grad 
quantity, and price of lumber cut from reservation timber. Since writing you 
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October 16 requesting the information as to quantity, grade, andprice of lumber, 
yur investigations have disclosed that standard appraisal procedures followed 
ny foresters require a consideration of all the costs involved in the production and 
sale of lumber frem the timber, including costs of falling, bucking, hauling, 
milling, and selling. The deduction of all elements of cost from the price at 
which the lumber is sold establishes, under standard formula, the margin for 
ofit and stumpage. The files of the forest supervisor in the area office show 
that this formula is used in valuing the Warm Springs Reservation timber, and 
is for this purpose that the annual reports from the operators are required. 
We ask that Mr. Pryse be authorized to furnish us the complete data furnished 
the purchasers of Warm Springs Reservation timber. Our request is with the 
press understanding that the information requested is confidential and is not 
he disclosed to anyone not having a necessary and proper interest. We antici- 
e that for the purposes of the tribal council such disclosure will be limited 
the members of the tribal council, their attorneys and forester employed for 
s purpose, and any proper governmental agency having an official interest in 
e sale of Indian timber. 


In order that you may be currently advised of our information with respect 
sales of timber from the Warm Springs Reservation, we enclose a preliminary 
eport of Bruce Hoffman, consulting forester, under date of November 5, 1955. 
Mr. Hoffman's preliminary report was prepared in some haste and is to be made 


i re exhaustive form in 8 separate parts after complete information has 
been obtained from the reports of the purchasers of timber on the 3 major timbe 
iles units on the reservation. 
We are advised by Mr. Pryse that timber sales of the size with which we are 
concerned are considered as Secretary's sales and that matters relating to 
h sales are a direct concern of the Secretary of the Interior. We are there- 
re sending a copy of Mr. Hoffman's preliminary report to Secretary McKay. 
Without encroaching upon the responsibility of the forester or superintendent 
the Warm Springs Reservation or of the area office, we believe that repre 
ntatives of the tribal council should participate in the negotiation and deter- 
ination of timber price and should be fully informed of all relevant facts and 
factors necessary to intelligent decision. We ask that you not only authorize 
Mr. Pryse to make a full disclosure of operating reports furnished annually by 
purchasers of Indian timber, but that you also give us your advice and suggestions 
with respect to procedures which can be worked out to secure a real participation 
by the tribal council in matters affecting the disposition of their most valuable 
asset. 
Very truly yours, 
IRANK NASH. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1955 
Subject: The Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon. 
Hon. DoueLas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: We enclose a duplicate original report of Mr. Bruce Hoffman, con 
sulting forester, of Portland, Oreg., prepared November 5, 1953, for the Tribal 
Council of the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon. 
Mr. Hoffman’s report indicates that the present prices at which Warm Springs 
Indian timber is being sold are substantially under the current stumpage value. 
rhe significance of this report is best shown by reference to the timber being cut 
from the Schoolie unit of the reservation. Approximately 200 million feet remain 
to be cut under the existing contract, which contains provision for price adjust 

ents. The present selling price is $9.15 below Mr. Hoffman’s appraisal of cur- 
rent stumpage value. The sale of 200 million feet of timber at $9.15 per thousand 
less than the current market value would be a loss to the Indians of $1,830,000. 

This matter is submitted to you directly because we are advised by BE. Morgan 
Pryse, the director of the Portland area office, that timber sales contracts of this 
inagnitude are known as Secretary’s sales and are a direct responsibility of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Several weeks ago the writer was specially engaged by the tribal council to 
work with T. Leland Brown, the general counsel, to determine why Indian timber 
was being sold at prices which the Indians believed to be $8 to $10 less than 
prices at which timber was being sold by the Government and by private indi- 
viduals in the area surrounding the reservation. It was immediately apparent 
that the council needed the services of an independent expert forester, and 
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therefore Mr. Bruce Hoffman was employed to make an appraisal survey of th 
Indian timber. Mr. Hoffman has had 25 years’ experience with the Forest Sery 
ice and many years of experience as a consulting forester. Mr. Hoffman has 
now traveled extensively through the timbered area of the reservation, and ha 
furnished us the enclosed preliminary report. The final report will not be pri 
pared until Mr. Hoffman is able to review the annual reports made by the pur 
chasers of Indian timber to your office, copies of which are held with the super 
intendent at the reservation and with the forest supervisor of the Portland area 
office. Regular appraisal procedures require a consideration of the costs of log- 
ging, hauling, manufacturing, and selling as compared with the price received for 
the Tumber product, in order that it can be determined what margin betwee 
costs and selling price is properly attributable to the stumpage under established 
formula. The information necessary to final completion of Mr. Hoffman’s ap 
praisal has been withheld by the area office on the basis that such disclosure 
would violate the confidence of the purchasers of Indian timber. The Commis 
sioner has authorized the director of the area office to furnish the information 
which we first requested, and we expect that additional information necessary 
to Mr. Hoffman's final report will be made available by authority from the Coi 
missioner. 

A copy of our most recent letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is en 
closed. We respectfully suggest that the matter of the sales of timber from the 
Warm Springs Reservation should be reviewed and all necessary adjustments 
made with all possible dispatch. In conformity with the policy of encouraging 
the Indiuns to assume a greater responsibility for their affairs, we suggest that 
progress in this direction can well be made by establishing procedures which will 
enable the tribal council to participate in the negotiation, determination, and ad 
justment of timber prices. They should, of course, be furnished all information 


necessary to intelligent decision. 

Final decisions must, of course, await a consideration of all factors relevant 
to pricing of timber, some of which have not as yet been disclosed by the ar 
office. Vresently it is our opinion that substantial advantage can be gained for 


the Indians by closer conformity to prices and contract provisions currently es 
tablished by the United States Forest Service. The tribal council will by appro 
priate resolution request action in this matter, and it will be greatly appreci 
uted if yon can establish procedures which will permit active Indian participa 
tion in renegotiation of sales contracts and price adjustments. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK NASH 


Y 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., November 21, 1953. 


~ 
” 
2 
7 


. NASH, 
imerican Bank Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

My Dear Mr. NAsu: This refers to your letter of November 6, and to your 
correspondence with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, concerning the stumpage rates 
being charged for timber on the Warm Springs Indian Reservation, Oreg. 

I am informed that there are at present three contracts for the sale of Warm 
Springs Reservation timber, the purchasers being the Warm Springs Lumber 
Co., the Tite Knot Pine Mill, and Philip Dahl. Each of the contracts contains 
a provision for the adjustment of stumpage rates, but there are differences be- 
tween the contracts in the details of these adjustment provisions. 

Under the terms of these contracts, annual financial and operating statements 
are obtained from the purchasers. The information in such statements is com- 
bined with similar information from other sources in determining equitable 
stumpage adjustments, for under the terms of the contracts it has not been 
deemed proper to use the operating statement of any one purchaser as the sole 
basis of stumpage adjustments. Many other factors are taken into consideration, 
znd it does not necessarily follow that a straight stumpage appraisal will reveal 
the true value of stumpage under the terms of these contracts. 

With respect to your request for access to the operator’s financial statements, 
I find that they have been submitted to designated Government officials with 
the mutual understanding that they will be considered as confidential. To ou 
knowledge there has never previously been a request to make the statements 
available to members of the Indian tribes or their authorized representatives 
Without implying any reluctance to make available to the Indians any informa- 
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ion to which they are entitled | would therefore like to have the matter re 
ewed carefully in this Office before reaching a decision. This will be a 
plished as promptly as feasible, and I shall then inform you of my decisiv 

Although we realize that you wish to make an independent determination of 
npage values, we suggest that you may wish to discuss with Area Directo! 
Pryse some of the factors which were considered in drawing up the terms of 
contract under which the timber has been sold. When your studies are completed 

shall appre iate an opportunity to review the subject further with you. 


You have suggested that a procedure be established which will enable the 


i 


e 


bal council to participate in the negotiation, determination, and adjustment of 
er prices. The contracts, we believe properly, provide that the final deter- 
ination in some actions to be taken is for the Commissioner of Indian ATairs 
he Secretary of the Interior. This is true with respect to the adjustment of 
stumpage rates. It is nevertheless an establishe policy to consult with author 
| tribal representatives prior to taking any important action under the con 
such as stumpage-rate adjustments, contract modifications, extensions, 
nments, and similar matters of more than routine nature lt is regretted 
ie tribal council feels it has not been sufliciently informed regarding some 
these highly technical problems, and we shall be very glad to cooperate in 
‘veloping a more satisfactory procedure. 
Sincerely yours, 


{ 
1 
i 


DouGLAsS M« KAY, 
Secretary of the Interior 


NOVEMBER 25, 1953 
Subject: The Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon 
Hon. Douctas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Thank you for your letter of November 21, 1953. 

We trust that we have made it clear that the information which we request 
n behalf of the tribal council is that which is contained in the annual operating 
statements of the purchasers of Indian timber. We are not fully aware of the 

ntents of the annual reports made by such purchasers, but to the extent that 

ere is a distinction between financial statements and operating statements we 

believe that our interest is limited to operating statements which will disclose 

perating experience of the company with respect to the costs of conver 

sion of stumpage to the lumber product which is sold. Such costs include all 
s of logging, hauling, manufacturing, and selling. 

Purely by way of illustration of the necessity for the information we have 
requested, the files of the Portland area office indicate that on certain « isions 

computing the stumpage price at which the Indian timber should be sold there 
was taken into account an allowance to Warm Springs Lumber Co. of $2.65 per 

isand feet for the expense of Warm Springs Lumber Co. in roac 
tion and maintenance. We understand from the area office that the annual 
eports of Warm Springs Lumber Co. for the year in question did not disclose 
that the Warm Springs Lumber Co. had in fact paid or incurred expense in the 
amount of $2.65 per thousand feet, or in any amount, for road construction 
ind maintenance. If the Warm Springs Lumber Co. had had such cost for 
road maintenance and expense, it would have been a proper factor in computing 
a proper stumpage price. If in fact they did not have any such cost because 
f the existence of roads and highways constructed and maintained at the 
expense of the Indians and the State of Oregon and the Federal Government, 
then it could be argued that the increment in the value of the timber which 
ued by reason of the existence of good roads should accrue to the timber for 
the benefit of the Indians rather than to the logger. It can readily be seen that 
itters such as this cannot be intelligently considered or discussed by the tribal 
council with the personnel of the Indian Service so long as the operating state- 
nts which we have requested are kept secret from the tribal couneil. 

As we suggested in our most recent letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
the concern locally over the disclosure to the tribal council of the operating state- 
ments of the purchasers of Indian timber is prompted by the supposition that 
the tribal council or its attorneys or its independent forester will violate the con 
fidence that exists with respect to such information. We suggested that the 
attorneys and the independent forester are accustomed to preserving the confi- 
dences of clients, and there is nothing to suggest that the tribal council will act, 


{ 
l construc- 
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in an improper manner. Our thought is that the confidential nature of the 
information contained in the operating statements requires that such information 
not be disclosed to anyone not having a proper and legitimate interest in the 
information. We believe that the tribal council, acting in the interest of the 
owners of the timber, has a proper and legitimate interest which should be 
encouraged. 

We appreciate your suggestion for discussion with Area Director Pryse of 
the factors considered in drawing up the contracts under which the Indian tim 
ber is being sold. We will continue our discussions with Mr. Pryse with your 
suggestion particularly in mind, and we very much appreciate the opportunity to 
revigw this subject further with you. Your interest in this matter will be 
promptly reported to the tribal council, and we know that the tribal council will 
be deeply appreciative. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK NASH, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1958. 
Mr. FRANK E. NASH, 
American Bank Building, Portland, Oreg. 

My DEAR Mr. NASH: TI have your letter of November 25 with further reference 
to the contracts for sale of timber on the Warm Springs Indian Reservation, 
and am pleased that you plan to confer with Area Director Pryse along the lines 
suggested in my letter of November 21. 

We realize that the tribal attorneys and forestry consultants are accustomed 
to preserving the confidence of their clients, and it is not sugested that the tribal 
council would knowingly act in an improper manner in this matter. It is obvious, 
however, that the chances of unintentional breach of confidence are increased 
when there is an increase in the number of those sharing the confidence. In the 
circumstances we wish to study very carefully the authority for and propriety of 
complying with your request. Your further statements regarding the type of in 
formation you wish to obtain from the contractors’ operating statements will 
assist us in reaching a conclusion. 

Sincerely yours, 
DovuaLtas McKay, 
Secretray of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 23, 1954. 
Mr. FRANK E. NASH, 
American Bank Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

My Dear Mr. NASH: This is with further reference to your request for access 
to financial and operating statements of the purchasers of timber on the Warm 
Springs Indian Reservation. 

In my letter to you of November 21, 1953, I informed you that, to our knowledge, 
there has never previously been a request to make such statements available to 
members of the Indian tribes or their authorized representatives. I accordingly 
informed you that, without implying any reluctance to make available to the 
Indians any information to which they are entitled, I would like to have the 
matter reviewed carefully before reaching a decision. 

Your request was referred to the Solicitor of this Department, and there is 
enclosed a copy of his opinion of February 9, 1954. He has concluded that this 
confidential information should not and cannot legally be divulged at the request 
of the tribal attorney. 

In view of this opinion it will not be permissible for officials of the Indian 
Bureau to make the operators’ financial and operating statements available for 
inspection by anyone except officials of the Government who may have a legitimate 
official use therefor. 

Although we cannot comply with your request for this information, I wish to 
repeat the assurance contained in my letter of November 21 that we shall be 
very glad to cooperate in developing a more satisfactory procedure for consulta- 
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ion with the tribe concerning actions to be taken under the timber sale contracts, 
neluding the adjustment of stumpage rates. Your suggestions will receive our 
areful consideration. 
Sincerely yours, 
DoveLtas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, D.C., February 9, 1954. 
Vi-36208. 
Memorandum. 
lo: Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
From: The Solicitor. 
Subject: Warm Springs Indian Tribes’ request to be furnishe dconfidential finan- 
cial statements submitted by timber contractors. 
Chis opinion is being furnished in response to your letter of January 21, 1954. 
The attorney for the Warm Springs Confederated Indian Tribes, Mr. Frank E. 
Nash, has requested that all confidential financial and operating statements of the 
hree timber companies under contract with the tribes be made available to the 
tribal council, its attorneys and its independent forester investigator. The infor- 
ation has been filed with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs by each of three 
perators pursuant to a provision in their contracts providing substantially as 
ollows: 
[HE PURCHASER FURTHER AGREES that as soon as practicable after the close 
each calendar year, and in any event not later than April 15 following, he 
submit to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, through the Superintendent, 
inancial statement of operations and sales in triplicate for the calendar year 
ust ended, such statements to be of a form satisfactory to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and to be certified to by a certified public accountant for the 


irchaser, 


Also provided by the timber contracts is the following quotation which is a part 
e general timber sale regulations incorporated into the contracts by reference: 
1. All the records of the purchaser and his subcontractors pertaining to the 
¢ging operation and the manufacture and sale of the products thereof will be 
pen to inspection at any reasonable time by the officer in charge or other 
fficer designated by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the information so 
btained will be regarded as confidential. The purchaser will furnish the officer 
charge, at such times as he may request, the amount of lumber sold and the 
iverage grade prices received f. 0. b. the mill during certain periods; also the 
imount of box lumber sold, with average price per thousand; the amount of ties 
nd timber sold, with average price per thousand; and the amount of byproducts 
sold and the total receipts for same.” 

The practice of submitting certified reports as required by the contracts has 
heen resorted to by usage for the purpose of compiling such information with 
ther information available into some average statistics revealing general con- 
ditions existing in the timber industry. The reports are treated as contidential 
for the reason that they reveal the same information that would be obtained in 
another way by making a direct examination of the contractors’ records. 

Very briefly, the background of the situation leading to the request for the 
lisclosure of this information is the apparent dissatisfaction of the Warm 
Springs Indians with the prices received for the timber sold and to be sold under 
the contracts. A consulting forester employed by the tribes to investigate the 

ilues has disclosed as his findings in a preliminary report that the present 
prices being paid the Indians are from $6 to $10 below the “Indicated stumpage 

ilue” per thousand board-feet. It is understood that the Bureau of Indian 
\ffairs has already made available facts and figures indicating grades, quantity, 
and prices of lumber submitted by the contractors, and that the Secretary of 
the Interior has pledged the closer cooperation of the Bureau in consulting with 
the Indians and their authorized tribal representatives in regard to the past and 
future fixing of stumpage rates if desired. 

Nevertheless, the Warm Springs Indians believe the desired information would 
be particularly revealing of practices which might have resulted in their loss of 
a proper price in line with the existing market prices. For instance, they have 
asserted that an allowance appears to have been granted the timber operators 
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for construction and maintenance of roads when no related cost is borne by thy 
by virtue of excellent Federal, State, and local roads already built and ma 
tained by independent funds. 

Pending an opinion on the legal question involved, the Bureau of Indian Affa 
has resisted the request to make the confidential information available to t} 
tribes and the following considerations are advanced to justify its prese: 
retusal: 

1) The regulation under which the financial information is furnished yn 
vides that such information shall be treated as confidential. For that rea 
alone any attempt to reveal the information to any person or group of pers: 
outside the Bureau of Indian Affairs without obtaining the prior consent of t) 
corporation concerned would be in violation of a legal and contractual right. | 
is already apparent from the correspondence in the file that the timber companies 
which have knowledge of this request who would be directly affected are dis 
posed to insist on their right, if such a right exists, to the preservation 
confidence. 

(2) In any event the financial information of a particular company’s ope1 
tions would not serve as relevant or competent evidence of any inequitabl 
stumpage price fixed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in regard to that compan 
coutract. There are a number of reasons which support this argument: 

(a) In all of the contracts concerned there is express language whi 
indicates that stumpage values are to be adjusted either on the basis of 
current economic trend or on certain published facts of average prices 

(b) The Bureau of Indian Affairs has limited its use of such inform: 
tion to the purpose of correlation with other like information as far as it 
can be obtained throughout the industry in order to better ascertain average 
conditions prevailing. 

(c) A consultant forester ought to be able to arrive at a stumpage valu 
tion by using facts of custom and prevailing prices, wages, etc., which are 
believed to be generally available. 

(d) If the Bureau of Indian Affairs resorted to a practice of basing the 
stumpage rates from time to time solely upon the operating statement of the 
individual company concerned an inequitable situation would result where 
the operator could be penalized for an efficient and economical operation 
while the Indians would be penalized for the operator’s inefficient or un 
economic operation. 

(e) The advantages of showing comparable conditions common to a 
particular trade are well known to lawyers who habitually use as competent 
evidence in any case involving expected future conditions the average pre 
vailing conditions, rather than particular isolated conditions. Long experi 
ence of our courts of law has borne out the advisability of doing so. 

(3) No requests have been made in the past for the disclosure of such i1 
formation and it has not been the policy to furnish it to a tribe. Indeed, the 
policy of preserving the sanctity of confidential information whenever it comes 
to a person in the executive branch of the Government in an official capacity has 
consistently been followed. 

(4) It is conceivable that an individual company could suffer a considerable 
amount of damage to its competitive position by the violation of the confidence 
guaranteed. If so it might be expected that a chain of undesirable consequences 
could follow the practice of making these records available such as, for instance, 
a general reluctance of all contractors to enter into future contracts. Further 
more, no comparable situation is known where facts submitted to a governmenta 
agency in confidence for a particular purpose can he disclosed, or even used, fo 
another purpose. While the contracts before us do not expressly set out tl 
purpose for which the confidential information is required, the practice of 
using certified statements of operating and financial condition for the purpose 
outlined has long heen established, is commonly understood, and should not be 
aborted in regard to contracts now in effect. 

The legal question presented is whether the tribes or their authorized repre- 
sentatives have any legal right to examine the confidential information. In 
considering this it will be necessary to consider first whether such information 
must in general be withheld from any disclosure. If generally such information 
should be withheld we may consider whether any exceptions shall be made. In 
particular we are concerned with the first proposition of whether an exception 
must be made because of the contract relation between the confidential informa- 
tion sought and the stumpage rates fixed. Finally we will consider whether an 
exception must be made to the general rule for the reason that the tribes and 
the Government are in a trust relationship. 
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In the first place under the law (5 U. S. C. A. sec. 22), the head of each 
department of the executive branch of the United States Government is author 
ized to prescribe regulations, not inconsistent with law, for the government 
of his department, the conduct of its officers and clerks, the distribution and 
performance of its business, and the custody, use, and preservation of the records, 
papers, and property appertaining to it. 

The Secretary of the Interior, acting pursuant to this authority, and the 
authority conferred on him by the statutes authorizing the sale of Indian timber 
has prescribed the General Sale Regulations, contained on form No. 5-502, sec- 
tion 51 of which has been quoted above in this opinion, pertaining to the con- 
fidential character of financial information obtained. As already noted, this pro 

ision is incorporated into each timber contract. Therefore it is apparent that 
there is a legal and contractual right vesting in the timber companies the preser- 
vation of confidence in regard to the financial information which is officially 
received by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. There is a corresponding duty on 
the part of the Secretary of the Interior to classify such reports as privileged 
communications, and to refuse to make the information available to any ordinary 
outside party. (See Boske vy. Comingore, 177 U. 8S. 459, and Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity Co. vy. United States, 103 F. Supp. 915.) 

In addition to the general authority provided by statute for the governing of the 
executive departments, there is this further legislation found in 5 U. 8S. C. A, 
section 488 and section 489: 

“§ 488. Records; copies. The Secretary of the Interior, the head of any bureau, 
office or institution, or any other officer of that department, may, when not prej 
udicial to the interests of the Government, furnish authenticated or unauthen 
ticated copies of any official books, records, papers, documents, maps, plate, or 
diagrams within this custody, * * *” 

“$489. Same; inspection and copying. Nothing in sections 488 to 492 of this 
title shall be construed to limit or restrict in any manner the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior to prescribe such rules and regulations as he may deem 
proper governing the inspection of the records of said department and its various 
bureaus by the general public, and any person having any particular interest in 
any of such records may be permitted to take copies of such records under 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Under these acts regulations have been prescribed which regulate the inspec 
tion of the official records in the Department. The regulations (see 43 CFR 
part 2) generally provide a full and free right of inspection, but like the statute 
they are worded so that the disclosure of matters of official record which would be 
prejudicial to the interests of the Government is prohibited. 

In the matter under consideration the financial statements of the three timber 
coutractors have been received as confidential, and this being so, it necessarily 
follows that any general dissemination of such information to the public would 
properly be regarded as prejudicial to the interests of the Government. City and 
County of San Francisco v. Superior Court (Cal. 1951), 238 P. (2d) 581. In that 
ase, a provision in the California Code created an exception to the general right 
of access to the public records in a case where communications were made to a 
public officer in official contidence when the public interest would suffer by dis 

losure. The exception noted is quite similar in its scope to the right of the 
Secretary of the Interior to enforce regulations to preserve the confidential 
character of records in his department. The court held that the public interest 

preserving confidential information outweighs in importance the interest of a 
private litigant in the absence of considerations involving lfe or liberty. 

Next we come to the consideration of whether a trustee under a duty of making 
a full accounting to its cestuis que trust must reveal privileged or confidential 
information. Although there is no abundance of decided cases on this particular 
point, it may be said on the strength of what does appear that in the United States 
onfidential information entrusted to the trustee need not be shared with the bene- 
ficiary. The question is generally reviewed in the annotation 118 A. L. R. 272, 
from which it appears that the English courts have taken the opposite view, but it 


might be observed that the English cases seem to concern the question of pro- 
fessional attorney-client or doctor-patient privilege. The question invoived here 
s in a sense a larger one in that it involves the violation of a confidence which 
as the inducing factor for the furnishing of such information. The American 


rule is expressed in Lowenthal vy. Leonard (N. Y. 1897) 46 N. Y. 8S. 818, and 
; in Re Morrell (N. Y. 1935) 277 N. Y. 8. 262. (See also 17 American Jurisprudence, 
Discovery, secs. 27 and 28 and pocket supplement. ) 

It is worthy of note that although the English courts have adopted the rule 
hat a trustee must disclose confidential information to the beneficiary, the 
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courts have uniformly applied a remarkable amount of caution in that th 
will limit the disclosure to whatever is absolutely material to the questio: 
at hand. Therefore, unless the information requested by the Warm Spring 
Indians is material to the alleged inadequate prices the disclosure would not b« 
nade even if we were to accept the English rule. 

It would seem, viewing the situation in the light of what the original 
tention of the parties to the contract must have been, that the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs was not supposed to base price adjustments which he had th: 
right to make upon the confidential information furnished. The pertinent lan 
guage of the contracts regarding the adjustments of stumpage rates is that they 
shall be warranted by the “trend of economic conditions in the lumber industry, 
or they shall be based on future “average index prices of lumber according to 
the Western Pine Association surveys.” Since these provisions are so Clearly ¢ 
pressed in the contracts, it is apparent that the individual financial condition of 
any one operator was not intended to affect, and would have been inconsistent 
with the terms of the contracts if it were allowed to affect the stumpage rate 
which were from time to time fixed. In such a case it is not reasonable to assum 
that the disclosure of the individual company’s financial condition would uncove) 
any material information to the tribes concerned. 

It may be contended, of course, that as these timber contracts are not « 
tracts of the United States but are contracts of the Warm Springs Indians (see 
United States vy. Algoma Lumber Co., 305 U. S. 415), the Indians, as the con 
tracting party, are entitled to have the financial statements in which they are 
interested made available to them. This depends, of course, upon the pr 
visions of the contracts themselves. The contracts contain nothing which in 
terms permits the Indians to inspect the companies’ records nor that the financial 
statements furnished by the companies shall be made available to the Indians 
On the contrary, the contracts are specific in confining these privileges to desig 
nated Federal officials, and the contractual provisions in this respect are plainly 
designed to enable those officials to discharge the fiduciary responsibilities of 
the United States in protecting the rights and beneficial ownership of the Indians 
Information gathered in confidence for such a purpose cannot properly be re 
leased to the Indians without violating that confidence. 

In conclusion we need only say that the public policy considerations are strong 
in this case while the expressed purposes for which a disclosure is sought are 
not strong. It is my opinion therefore that for the following reasons the con 
fidential information should not and cannot legally be divulged at the request of 
the tribal attorney: (1) the preservation of confidence by the Secretary of the 
Interior, where the disclosure would be prejudicial to the interests of the Govern- 
ment is established by statute; (2) the information sought is not material or 
relevant to the purpose expressed by the tribal attorney; (3) in absence of 
impending harm to life or liberty the public interest outweighs any individual 
interest; and (4) the law in the United States is to the effect that the duty 
to render a trust accounting it not broad enough to require the trustee to disclose 
to the cestui que trust confidential, privileged matter. 

WiLu1aM J. BURKE 
(For Solicitor) 


Representative Horrman. The reason was given by Tom Clark in his 
opinion when he was Attorney General, was it not, when he was head of 
the Department ? 

Mr. Nasu. The actual opinion was written by the Solicitor’s Office 
of the Department of Interior based upon several Federal decisions 
which indicated that under certain circumstances investigative in- 
formation obtained for Federal purposes should not be revealed to 
private individuals. 

Representative Horrman. But the opinions of several Attorneys 
General were broader than the court decisions, were they not? They 
are all in the statement the Senate committee had. : 

Mr. Lanican. The mere fact that the timber price is lower on the 
Schoolie unit than the Twin Buttes unit might not mean much unless 
we know that the areas are comparable. For example, one might be 
more remote and require more roads, or have more difficult logging 
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problems. Would you say that the Schoolie unit and the Twin Buttes 
unit are for practical purposes of the same general nature and acces 

bi lity ? 

Mr. Nasu. I am advised by personnel of the Forestry Department 
of the area Office of Indian Affairs that if there is any difference in the 

uality of ponderosa pine between the Schoolie unit and the Twin 
Buttes unit, that on the Schoolie unit is superior in quality, and so 
ar as the cost or accessibility, the cost of getting to the timber is con- 
cerned, the Twin Buttes unit was burdened with, I believe, a $200,000 
road construction cost and the Schoolie unit not. 


f could not draw comparisons on the fir. I do not have that 


] 
i 
1 
i 


formation. 

Mr. Lanican. On this question of access roads, is it the Indians’ 
contention that the Federal Government should appropriate money 
for access roads and not receive that money back as the timber is sold, 

iat is, do they feel it should be a nonreimbursable appropriation, or 
do they feel that the timber should pay for the road the same as it does 
on other Federal access roads ? 

Mr. Nasu. Without getting into the merits, I can tell you what the 
Indian attitude is, if that is the answer to the question. 

Mr. Lanigan. All right. 

Mr. Nasu. The area to which these tribes and bands making up the 
Warm Springs Indians were removed is rather remote and is not suit- 
able for farming and will not support the Indian population. 

It has become necessary, therefore, for them to have rather constant 
subsidie A large part of the Indian sustenance for that tribe came 
from the Celilo Fishery at The Dalles. That fishery is being inun- 
dated. There is compensation being paid, but that is somewhat differ- 

from actual sustenance. 

It is the attitude of the tribal council, therefore, that since their 
hief remaining resource is the stand of timber now on the reservation 
they shoutd be “give n the assistance through access roads gratuitously 
from the Federal Government so that instead of being obliged to sell 
in such large quantities—you speak of the Schoolie unit, 500 million 
fect under a 20-year contract—they can sell in smaller quantities and 
make salvage sales, and sales of overripe timber, and timber that must 
be harvested because of beetle damage and disease, and still be able to 
do it without discouraging purchasers by burdening such sales with 
heavy access road costs. 

If this were part of a larger administration of timber perhaps that 

st could be split, but these people have only 3 billion feet, which is 
dis basis of their sustained-yield program. 

Mr. Lanican. Of course, part of that I suppose you could argue has 
been paid out of this overpayment on the fees? 

Mr. Nasu. That could certainly be argued ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanican. You said the Schoolie unit sale was 500 million board- 
feet. What was the size of the Twin Buttes sale ? 

Mr. Nasu. The Twin Buttes sale was approximately 50 million feet 
of ponderosa pine and in the neighborhood of 11 million feet of 
Douglas-fir. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you know how many bidders there were on the 
Schoolie unit ? 

Mr. Nasw. On the Schoolie unit there were no bidders, as I recall. 
Is that correct? There was one bidder. 
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Mr. Lanican. And it went at the appraised price? 

Mr. Nasu. It was sold at $3.50 a thousand for the ponderosa pine at 
the time the contract was made. 

Mr. Lanican. Is that the appraised price? 

Mr. Nasu. That, I understand, was the appraised price. 

Mr. Lanigan. And on the Twin Buttes unit, how many bidders were 
there / 

Mr. Nasu. There were present that I recognized five. There were 
0, Or pe rhe fe 1, active bidders. 

Mr. Lanigan. Could you tell us what the appraised price was on 
that ? 


Mr. Nasu. I understand the appraised price on the ponderosa pine 
Was $28. On the fir, lam not certain. Whatwasthat? $12 0n the fir. 
Mr. Lanigan. You indicate here that it was sold for $51.30 on the 


pine and $30 on the fir. That is the bid price, is that right? 

Mr. Nasn. That is the high bid price at which the sale was made; 
ves. 
Mr. Lanican. That is all. 

Senator Cuuporr. Senator Scott, do you have any questions? 

Senator Scorr. No questions. 

Representative Cruporr. Senator Dworshak, do you have any 
questions ¢ . 

Senator Dworsuak. No questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, any questions? 

Representative Horrman. No questions, 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Senator 
Neuberger ? 

Senator Neupercer. I would like to ask just a couple of questions. 
[ may have missed it in the testimony. 

What company is processing the timber and holding the contract for 
the Sch oe unit ? 

Mr. Nasu. The Warm Springs Lumber Co. 

Senator Ni uBERGER. Their headquarters are owe. 

Mr. Nasu. Their actual registered business office I could not say, but 
it is an Oregon corporation and their mill and principal place of mi. 
ness is on the edge of the Warm Springs Reservation just across t! 
Descl utes River. 

Senator Neupercer. What company has the Twin Buttes contract 
for the timber ? 

Mr. Nasu. The same company. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Same company ? 

Mr. Nasn. Yes. 

Senator Neurercer. Is this about the only company that bids on the 
Indian timber ? 

Mr. Nasu. No, sir. There were several other bidders on the Twin 
Buttes unit, that which was sold September 15 of this year. Mr. Dahl, 
Phil Dahl, who has been the purchaser under what is commonly called 
the Whitewater unit, another sale, which is running out this year, was 
the most active competitor in bidding the Twin Buttes area. 

Senator NEUBERG pr. Let me ask you this question, because this 
puzzles me. My original interest in this—and I originally suggested 
I think to Senator O° Mahoney, and he in turn went to Senator Murray, 
that the Senate committee participate in these hearings—was when 
some information was brought to me, not about the Warm Springs 
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Indian Service, but about the Quinault Reservation in the State of 
Washington, and it was the same problem, although even more glaring 
than that from which the Warm Springs Indians are suffering, ihe ab 
urdly ms prices that are being paid for this Indian timber. 

On the Quinault Reservation, as I remember, the price was around 
ix or seven dollars a thousand board-feet, and recently very similar 


timber as t ) geography, accessibility, ancl as to species, h Ni id bee on sold 


too far ay ily for over $30 Why t vo ro mn, That this 
1 ite N) eXxI1s Ss in the Indian lands, not only fo! Ww wm » i ring 
Tribe, v hose leaders are represented here, but let us ‘say al (uinault ¢ 
Mr. Nasu. In my opinion, Senator, the reason is this: T Vy] 
of contract under which the Warm Spring Lumbe Co, h heen 
rchasing timber from the Confederated ‘Tribes is one that is geared 
by a percentage factor to the Western Pine Association index } Ice 
oO] | unber. The price, cae is not st ited in terms of 
dollars per thousand, but is a eh entage ratio. For example, 15 per 


5 . . y © tT» > 
cent was the ratio in effect on the Warm Springs heservation and 


they received as stumpage for their ponderosa pine a figure which 
was the equivalent of 18 percent of the then prevailing We tern Pink 
A sociation index price of lumb« tr. 

Llave I made it clear so far ? 

Senator Nrupercer. You have made it clear what it is. I rt 
unde rstand why it isthat way. 

Mr. Nasu. That was designed by the foresters of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs as an answer tot he problem of how to kee p the stump 
age price in harmony with the market price of lumber. 

The difficulty with that technique is this: When the market price of 
lumber goes up $10, far more than 18 percent of that is reflected in 
the stumpage in the tree. When the market price of lumber goes up 
$50, and $40, and S60, as we have seen it, if the Indians only get 18 
percent of that increase they fall far behind the private owners of 
timber. 

nator Neuspercer. Do you think the Indians would be better off 
if the Indian Bureau foresters followed the same sales methods as 
practiced by, let us say, the Forest Service, or BLM ? 

Nasu. I would not have any opinion on that. This, however, 
he remedy which is available: The contracts provide that any 
time that percentage ratio does not reflect a true stumpage value, 
that percentage ratio can be changed, and therefore effective iy the 
spring of the year 1954 the timber prices on the Warm Springs Reserva 
tion were increased by 40 percent and the prevailing ratio was in 
creased from 18 percent to 30 percent. 

Senator Neuspercer. In your brief, on page 4, it says: “Compara 
tive prices are currently as follows.” Then do you mean to tell me 
that the Douglas-fir in the Schoolie unit at $6.63 re presents a 40-per 
cent increase as of 1954? 

Mr. Nasu. No; that would be misleading. I meant my statement to 
apply to ponderosa pine only, because the Douglas-fir east of the 
mountains has not been considered as valuable a product as the Doug- 
las-fir in the valley, and it has only been through better utilization 


that _ price has come up as high as it did on the Twin Buttes unit 
for { 


is f 


oa rosa pine at $27.61 1 represents a 61-percent increase over the 
price that was being obtained prior to 1951. 
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Senator Neupercer. It would seem to me, Mr. Chairman, this Indian 
situation is something we should find out about, because we have had 
the same thing on the Quinault ; even more out of line on the Quinault, 
if I remember the figures. 

I think Mr. Perlman, and Mr. Coburn, and Mr. Lanigan should 
remember this. This looks like the Indians are victims. I do not think 
there is any skulduggery, but it rag looks through some kind of wrong 
formula, or inadequate personnel, or something, the Indians are vic 
tims of absurdly low prices for their timber. 

Mr. Nasu. I think the Senator is correct, particularly in this: not 
enough personnel. I am satisfied that the’ present personnel in the 
foxeeiey department area office of Indian Affairs here would like very 

uch to be able to do more than they can presently do. They would 
like to take on programs of revaluation; for example, Senator, there 
has never been an inventory of the timber on the Warm Springs Reser- 
vation since 1925. There is a lot of guesswork involved in forest 
administration on that basis. 

Senator Dworsuax. Has it been customary to make long-term con- 
tracts for the purchase of this Indian timber, or that was an exception, 
that Schoolie contract ¢ 

Mr. Nasu. The Schoolie unit, Senator, represents the first real tim- 
ber sale contract from the reservation area. There was one prior 
to that time, and I understand during the depression years that a pur- 
chaser became bankrupt and could not meet his obligations and with- 
drew. It has only been since the war that this timber has become so 
valuable. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Senator, tomorrow we are arranging to 
have representatives of the Bureau of Indian Affairs appear before 
the committee and they will probably give us some information on 
that. 

Representative Horrman. Did the fact that the company that went 
in when that first contract was made and had to build a mill have any- 
thing to do with the price? 

Mr. Nasu. I understand that that was one of the factors which was 
taken into consideration in that initial price. It was in 1942, was it 
not ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Nasu. In 1942. The reason for giving a 20-year contract was 
probably because it was necessary to give a long- term contract to in- 
duce someone to come into the reservation and build the mill and com- 
mence the utilization of timber. 

Representative Horrman. Now, the price of lumber at least has 
gone up and there should be a readjustment of that figure of 18 per- 
cent ¢ 

Mr. Nasu. Well, the 18 percent figure was far too low and that was 
adjusted in 1954 to 30 percent. 

Now, the tribal council feels it ought to keep right on going and 
get up to 40 and 50 on the basis of $50 stumpage for ponderosa pine. 
We are talking about perhaps a 45 percent factor. 

Representative Horrman. Is there anything that prevents a re- 
evaluation or a refiguring of the percentage ? 

Mr. Nasu. Yes, sir; the shortage of the personnel in the Indian 

sureau. 

Representative Horrman. Is that all? 
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Mr. Nasu. That is what they tell us. 

Representative Horrman. No contract relations ? 

Mr. Nasu. There is contract relationship and, of course, the pur- 
chaser resists strongly any effort to increase the price, and that ques- 
tion is in litigation at the present time in the Federal district court for 
the District of Columbia, but the Bureau’s attitude has been con- 
sistent with ours. 

Representative Cuuporr. I just want to correct the record. I was 
mistaken when I said the Bureau of Indian Affairs would be called 
in tomorrow; they are going to come in Wednesday rather than 
tomorrow. 

Your statement will be placed in the record. 

Mir. Nasu. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION 
OF OREGON BY CHARLES JACKSON, CHAIRMAN OF THE TRIBAL COUNCIL: SAM 
Scott, MEMBER OF THE TRIBAL COUNCIL; JAMES G. SMITH, SECRETARY-TREAS- 

RER OF THE TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Witnesses selected by the tribal council to appear and if possible to speak 
for the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon, a 
Federal corporation chartered March 31, 1938 


STATUS AND LOCATION OF CONFEDERATED TRIBES 


Historically the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation 
(herein referred to as Confederated Tribes) were not known as Warm Springs 
Indians but were all the tribes and bands of Indians of middle Oregon from the 
Cascades east to the Blue Mountains. The Indians were assembled and after 
the treaty of 1855 were removed to their present reservation in central Oregon 
approximately 70 miles south of the Columbia River in an area extending from the 
east slope of the Cascades to the Deschutes River and containing about 625 square 
miles, 

The Warm Springs Indians obtained a charter as a Federal corporation March 
31, 1938, and assumed the corporate name the Confederated Tribes of the Warm 
Springs Reservation of Oregon. The Federal corporation acts through its tribal 
council pursuant to the provisions of its constitution and bylaws. 


TIMBER RESOURCES 


lhe timber on the Warm Springs Reservation is predominantly ponderosa pine 
and Douglas-fir. The Forestry Department of the Indian Bureau estimates the 
standing timber to be in excess of 3 billion feet. There are 4 timber sale contracts 
in effect at the present time, and the revenue to the Confederated Tribes from 
timber sales will be approximately $1,200,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, and it is estimated that gross timber sale receipts will exceed that sum in 
following years. 

TIMBER PROBLEMS 


Che problems of the Confederated Tribes are these : 

1. The Indian forests are not efficiently administered because funds are not 
available to the Bureau of Indian Affairs with which to employ qualified 
personnel, 

2. The Confederated Tribes are compelled to pay into the Federal Treasury 
each year sums for forest administration which are substantially in excess of 
the sums actually expended by the Federal Government for that purpose. 

6. There are not sufficient forest-access roads on the reservation to permit the 
harvesting of Indian timber in a manner most advantageous to the Confederated 
Tribes. 


INDIAN FORESTS ARE NOT EFFICIENTLY ADMINISTERED 


he Confederated Tribes have contracted for the sale of timber from a forest 
nit known as the Schoolie unit, by the terms of which the Warm Springs Lumber 
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Co. is required to cut not less than 20 million feet of ponderosa pine in any co 
tract year and not more than 75 million feet of ponderosa pine in any 3 year 
There are several years remaining within which the purchaser is to remove t} 
balance of over 500 million feet of timber originally covered by this contrac 
Because the contract extends over a period of 20 years, the terms of the contrac 
as presently amended permit periodic adjustment of stumpage prices. For seve. 
vears prior to 1954 the timber was being sold from the Schoolie unit at such 
rossly inadequate price that it became necessary for the Confederated Tribes t 
employ an independent forester and initiate action which resulted in a 40-perce 
increase April 1, 1954, in the price at which the pine timber was being sold fr 











he Schoolie unit S lie unit ponderosa pine is currently being sold unde 

( ct at $26.61 and Schoolie unit Douglas-fir is presently being sold under 
it $6.63 itly a new logging unit was opened known as the T 
Butt t and the ponderosa pine and Douglas-fir were sold at public auc 
: mile 1955. The pine timber on the Twin Buttes unit is of poorer qu: | 
on the Schoolie u The Twin Buttes unit pine was sold at $51 

f n Buttes unit fir was sold at $30. Comparative prices are curre! 


On behalf of the Confederated Tribes, the Portland area office of the Bur 
of Indian Affairs has been urged to make the necessary survey and report 


order that further adjustments can be made in the Schoolie unit timber pri 


so that they may be increased consistent with their current values as indicate 
by the Twin Buttes unit sale. It is reported that action by the Bureau 
Indian Affairs has been delayed because of a lack of funds and personnel. 

The studies upon which price adjustments can be predicated must nov 
made by the resident forester at the Warm Springs Reservation, who in addit 
to his regular duties cannot reasonably be expected to make valuation studies 
requiring a knowledge of developments in the industry in the Northwest. bh 
dicative of this deficiency in the forest administration is the fact that th 
resident forester prepared a stumpage revaluation report April 29, 1955, whi 
recommended no further changes in the ratios by which Schoolie unit timber 
was priced. As a result, less than 4 months later Douglas fir on the Scho 
unit was being sold at $6.67 per thousand when Douglas fir on the new Tw 
Buttes unit sold at public auction for $30 a thousand. 

There has been no overall timber survey and inventory of the standing timb« 
on the Warm Springs Reservation since the survey made in the years 1922-2 
In the opinion of the Confederated Tribes it is not possible for the Bureau 
Indian Affairs to efficiently administer a forestry program or to accurately cat 
on a sustained-yield cutting program based upon information which is obsolete 

Recommendations of the Forestry Department for the opening of timber 
units for sale, when approved by the tribal council, are delayed for many months 

i 


because of the lack o personnel to do the work required in the opening of suel 


CHAR FOR INDIAN BUREAU ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN TIMBER 


\ Federal statute enacted February 14, 1920 (41 Stat. 415), as amended Mar 
1, 1935 (47 Stat. 1417, 25 U. S. C. A. 413), provides as follows: 
The Secretary of the Interioz 


such 





is hereby authorized, in his discretion, and unde! 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to collect reasonable fees to cové 
ie cost of any and 2ll work performed for indian tribes or for individual Indians 
to be paid by vendees, lessees, or assignees, or deducted from the proceeds of sale, 
leases, or other sources of revenue: Provided, That the amounts so collected sha 
be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, except when the expenses 

f the work are paid from Indian tribal funds, in which event they shall bi 
credited to such funds.” 

Pursuant to that statute, the following regulation has been adopted (title 

CER, sec. 61.25): 


tl 
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In all sales of timber from either allotted or unallotted land a sufficient dedu 
will be made from the gross proceeds to cover the cost of examining. super 
yr collecting, disbursing, accounting, marketing, scaling, caring 








sing, advertisi 
r the slash, and protecting from fire the timber and young growth left standil 
e land being logged or upon adjacent land. Unless special instructions ha 
given bu the Commissioner of Indian Affairs as to the amount of the deduc 
or the manner in which it is to be made, 10 percent of the gross amount re 
ed for the timber sold under regular supervisi« rom allotted on 


tted land arill be deducted by the Superintendent to cover administrat 


PR AS equ d hu ti act of Februa 14, L920) ( 4] Stat W15: Uv. A. ¢ 
s amended. When timber on either allotted or unallottec { s sold f 
p sum on an estimate in such a manne tha 1 ae nist m by the 
an Service subsequent to the sale is required, a deduction of 5 percent of ‘ 
Pr 


| price will be made to cover tl cost ot estimati the t I } a ( 


| Emphasis added. | 


l nh ol i pel rv tl ede ! a | 
VW a> hk iV i} e te ( 
1 ‘] bes for the SOETV LUE ws tl | Tee im) ( { ret 
ive sul tantially exceeded t co ot ervices ren é 
( ) 
t ited, 
(he Bureau of Incian Affairs has initiated a “participation” program by wh 
Confederated ‘Lribes are called upon to spend tribal funds for for admin 
ration in addition to the Federal funds, and then the protit made by th 
i leral Government through the collection of ex« ive fees is divided between 


Government and the Indian tribe in the proportion that expenditures of 
al funds bear to expenditures of Feder: 
lditional tribal funds the Indians are permitted to mitigate their losses ii 





] 1 } ‘ 
funds. In this way, by | 


egzree 
n the opinion of the Confederated Tribes the statute above quoted does 1 
ithorize the collection of fees from the Confederated Tribes in exce of 
mount required “to cover the cost of any and all work performed” by the 

bureau of Indian Affairs, and the regulation above quoted should be amended 
conform to the provisions of the Federal statut he fee | 

he Confederated Tribes under the arbitrary 10 percent deduction rule } be 

S ilected without authority and contrary to the applicable Federal statute and 


ould therefore be returned to the Confederated Tribe 


FOREST ACCESS ROADS 


Efficient forest management and a proper and economie program for the pre 


ation and harvesting of the forest product of the Warm 






Springs Reservatior 








equire an adequate system of forest access roads, which do not now exi 
With an adequate system of forest access roads Indian timber can be sold ir 
ialler units, which makes it possible to do “salvage” logging in areas whe 
S nber is mature and in areas where timber is being lost due to disease and bar] 
eetle damage. Smaller salvage unit sales cannot he made where access road 
do not exist because such small sales cannot be burdened with heavy road con 
S ruction costs. Furthermore, access roads make it possible to do important 
r lire protection work and reduce the hazard of forest fires 


At the present time the Warm Springs Reservation requires 77 miles of forest 
access roads, which could be constructed at a cost of approximately $1 million 


76321—56—pt. 1—_—-60 
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The minimum forest access road requirements of the reservation have been 
determined as follows: 


Miles 
Boulder Creek-Peter’s pasture access road___--~- eee ee” ae 
Seekseequa-Metolius access road____-.---------- cemiicuerarset — gman 7 
nr EL > ae cabiannemeaerabeninerwianettaaaiegeaaiine aap 
I wh avedlicharnesine sen pe 15 
a cca i ln ane a NIU 6 
nn I RI a cen enemas eearerntaoees a nak iaoaniaete 17 


There are no funds available for forest access roads on the Warm Springs Reser- 
vation and no Federal funds for forest access roads have been available for the 
Warm Springs Reservation since 1947. It is reported that since 1947 such funds 
have been available only to the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service. 
CONCLUSION 

The Confederated Tribes is of the opinion that the forestry department of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs could and would do an efficient job of forest adminis- 
tration if funds were made available for the work and particularly for the 
engagement of qualified personnel. A necessary part of the program would be 
the construction of forest access roads. 

At a time when the Confederated Tribes has suffered heavy loss because of 

adequate forest management and the sale of forest products at inadequate 
prices it is intolerable that the Federal Government should charge as a fee for 
such services 10 percent of gross timber receipts, which is far in excess of the 
cost of services rendered and is contrary to Federal statute. 

Representative Crruporr. Stuart Moir, would you please identify 
vourself for the committee ? 


STATEMENT OF STUART MOIR, FOREST COUNSEL, WESTERN FOR- 
ESTRY AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Mor. I am Stuart Moir, the forest counsel of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association, with headquarters in Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Represent: itive Cuuporr. Mr. Moir, I see that you have a rather 
long statement. I was just wondering whether you ‘could not condense 
it a little bit so we could-finish with you today, because we have a 
very heavy schedule tomorrow. We are going to have to start at 
9 o'clock tomorrow morning to get over everybody we want to hear 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Morr. I do not want to impose upon the graciousness of the 
committee. However, I suggested to one of the staff members that 
it might be better to put this off until tomorrow morning, when we 
would be less weary. 

Representative Cuuporr. We are going to start tomorrow morning 
at 9 o’clock, and we have so many witnesses we hope we will finish 
by tomorrow night at 6 o’clock, so if we let you go over we will throw 
ourselves back a little more. 

Would you try to give us the real meat of your statement, and we 
will put the rest of it in the record ? 

Mr. Morr. I would like to file, Mr. Chairman, with the committee 
a booklet that I presented with my statement called Permanent Forest 
e roduction. 

Tl his organization that I have the honor of being forest counsel 
for is some 46 years old. It has been working in the West to do these 
very things in the way of accomplishing sustained yield and perma 
nent production that this committee has been so concerned about, and 
while that pamphlet may not be altogether what you would call easy 
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bedside reading, nevertheless, it does present in a very compiete way 
how sustained management is pertinent to the economic develop 
ment of the Northwest, including the States of Oregon, Washington, 

‘alifornia, Idaho, and Montana. 

The whole situation of sustained-yield forest management is just 
primarily essential to our economic progress and well-being. If we 

re going to perpetuate our forests and have our communities prosper 
ind continue on a full-employment basis, and particularly in the States 
of Oregon and Washington, where the forest economy is the one great 

conomy of the region, it is just vital to the whole success of our busi- 

ess life that the operations continue on a sustained-yield basis, but in 
this business we are not able entirely to divorce the private lands from 
the public lands. The scheme must be worked out more in a really 
‘cooperative basis with a full understanding of what is involved in the 
management of the Federal timber and the management of our private 
land. 

To stress my point in regard to Oregon, we lead all the States in 
the country with regard to timber production. 

The 1953 cut was in excess of 8 billion feet. There are close to 
95,000 people directly employed in the forest industries of the State, 
ind our total wages amount to approximately $400 million annually. 

Oregon leads the Nation in the production of both lumber and 
plywood. 

That gives you some indication of the importance of the forest in- 
lustries in the economy of this State. 

In Washington the employment i is something like 80,000 people in 
he forest industries with an annual payroll of close to $360 million. 

The value of the consumer goods created by the forest industries in 
the State is close to a billion dollars a year in Washington. Washing- 
ton leads in the production of shingles, and wood pulp, and doors; and 
the forest industries ans the largest single source of all the State’s 
iaxes, accounting for 25 percent of the total. 

[ just want to indicate the significance of Federal ownership to the 
forest economy of the West. This committee has been concerned with 
he problem of California and in California 52 percent of the forest 
ownership is in Federal hands, that is, the commercial forest land. 

In Oregon commercial forest land in Federal ownership amounts to 
26 percent. 

In Washington it is 37 percent. 

Hlow about the volume of timber that is owned by the Federal a . 
ernment. I want to indicate here the tremendous responsibility whic! 

e Federal Government has in the administration and oper: ition of its 
forest land to maintain the economy of the West. In California 53 
percent of the timber volume is in public ownership; in Oregon it is 
65 percent; in Washington it is 50 ea 

The volume of timber cut in California from national forests 

unounted to close to 650 million feet, and that only equals 10 percent 

of the total cut in California, the balance coming from private lands 
n that State. In Oregon and Washington the percentage of the cut 
from national forests is greater, running volume was in the neighbor 

ood of a little under 20 percent. The degree to which California is 
dependent upon the forest industries is not so marked as it is in 
Washington and Oregon. Yet, this is an important industry. 
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Timber-sale business is big business. On a nationwide basis thi 
income from the sale of timber on national forests in the 1955 fisea] 
year amounted to $73 million. Such a business of great importance 
and value demands men of high caliber in the forest. U nfortunately 
the management of the national forests for timber production in many 
areas has fallen far short of requirements. 


It is imperative that the Northwest maintain its position in com 
petitive markets for the consumer goods it produces. Faced wit] 
increased population, brin, ging new de mi ee forest 1 resource 
the production problems are increasing rather than din hi 
Costs of produc tion are high and the effi enc J of labor ha iS not ae ays 
kept pace with improvements in machinery and methods. Forest 
nsects and diseases have raised havoc over extensive areas in valuabl 
timbe tands, and the ravages from fire are always a potential threa 
and is greatly enlarged as a result of growing populations and thei: 
increased mobility. 

Recently the Stanford research Institute made a complete stud 
and survey and they indicated that by 1975 the increased demand fo 
essential forest product would be in about the following percentages 


On a nationwide basis the increase in paper demand would be som 
thing like 41 percent; ; pape ‘rboard, 51 pe recent; pulpwood, 56 percent ; 
and lumber consump ‘tion, 8.8 percent. 

The West will have a prominent share in this increase, partic ularly 
pulp and os ; and it mi Ly be expected that the West will be called 
upon ih ale ther 25 years to sup yp! y about one- quart er of the pulpwood 
iter eg r about 12 million co rds yearly. To meet this demand 
more intensive forest ma lagemen t and imp! ‘oved techniques must b 
applied to lala ally-owned forest properties, simultaneously with tl 
expansion - the tree farm program on privé ate lands. 

[ would be remiss if I did not mention some of the activity tha 
has been going on in priv: ate lands just to indicate to the committe: 
that the private timberland landowners are doing their part in meeting 
this future demand. For example, let me cite that with respect to 
the area of private forest lands now registered in tree farms, i) 
California it amounts to 28 percent; im Oregon, 32.7 percent; and 
Washington wee O4 | percent. 

We have certain specific recommendations to suggest with regai 
to the improveme: nt of management and oper: ation on Federal forest 
lands. We assume that the goal of Federal agencies administering 
forest land is one of sustained eee yield and that they are applying 
this policy and want to maintain it, but many federally-owned prop 
erties lack complete plans of management and operation. Every 
federally-owned forest property growing commercial crops should 
have a complete plan of management and a plan of operation prepared 
well in advance of operations. This should be made public and avail 
able to all prospective purchasers of Federal timber well ahead 
the date of a timber sale. 

This committee has heard a good deal about the lack of a property) 
inventory. I will merely touch upon that. It would indicate that 
basic information for the development of management plans for the 
forest is found in the forest inventory, and the utter lack of dependable 
data in many instances and the inadequacy of data are in many others 
a serious handicap to their purchaser of Federal timber. 
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The initial forest survey should be completed at the earliest possible 
late and out-of-date d: ata brought up to date. 

That is one thing we have been working on with the Forest Service 
for a good many years, to try to reer the init: al survey of the 
forest enn national forests just as quic kly as it is possible to do 

It could be done, I believe, on a 5-year plan with the proper 
appropriations to meet that schedule. 

The allowable cut provisions which have been discussed a great 

‘al should be realistic and in balance with the potential capacity of 
the forest. I think our trouble out here has been undercutting rather 
an overcutting. The allowable cut at present in most forests is out 
of line with the conditions and the growth potentials of the forest, 
ind this should be corrected. This is the result of an inadequate in- 
ventory, which I have just mentioned. Increases in the allowable cut 

ill result from a new inventory and a revision of plans. I can illus- 
trate what a complete inventory means in correcting the allowable 

it by the recent announcement with respect to the Mount Hood Na- 

nal Forest. Following a revised inventory and acknowledgments 

f new developments in utilization and improvements in logging 

juipment, a 20-percent increase in the volume of timber cut each year 

s allowed, as a consequence of the revised inventory and analysis of 
wth possibilities. 

The lack of adequate inventory reflects seriously upon the estimates 
of commercial timber supply. As a consequence, the United States 
Forest Service makes public announcements as to the volumes of tim 
ber supply which reflect undue pessimism for the future of the indus- 


t , s, At the same time, overmature stands of Federal timber remain 
o die and fall down unused, or to stand as breeding places for insect 
pests. ‘The forest industry loses raw material it needs for conversion 
plants, and sales revenue is lost to the Government and income to 


» counties, 

fhe proposed revision of the stumpage appraisal methods of the 

‘st Service should be reviewed and made effective as soon as pos- 

sible. The differences in appraisal methods and procedures in tim- 

ber sales between Federal agencies should be ironed out, to make them 
uniform as possible and reduce the confusion that now exists among 
iber purchasers who may buy stumpage from more than one Fed- 

deral ageney. For ex ample, the Bureau of Land Management, the 


the t Se rvice, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs have different proce- 
es to arrive at their appr ais: al value. 

Tl he matter of roads, of course, is all important. All Federal for 

ts should hav »a trunk or that access road system planned and con- 


tructed as soon as possible. This is basic to management, protection, 
d operation of these forests. 
The trunk roads should be built well in advance of timber sales and 
be permanent roads. They should be constructed by the forest-own- 
ig agency. Lateral roads required to operate specific blocks of tim- 
ber under sale agreements should be built ordinarily by the timber 
purchaser. , ; 
[ place emphasis on this road necessity and the need for overall 
agement plans of each forest because the Nand are fundamental. 
Wit) out the roads you cannot get your timber to market, and your 
ill, your operation, and management of your fore st is handicapped, 
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and your protection is just stymied. Specifications for these roads a1 
the locations and standards of engineering should be consistent wit! 
the requirements of logging roads, and the volume of timber to com: 
out over them, and the character of the connecting roads. The West 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association urges that plans for suc| 
roads a e pli aced before the public for review. A network of mai 
roads is essential to good management and to permit maximum a1 
nual so as well as to provide access to salvage timber in the event of 
invasion and damage by forest pests, or diseases, or loss by fire. 

I have attached to this statement here a resolution which ¥ 
adopted last year by the Western Forestry and Conservation Co 
ference at San Francisco on this matter of roads. 

The recent Timber Resource Review of the United States Fore 
Service graphically expresses the stupendous losses by fire, insect 
disease, and other destructive agencies. These destructive forces e 
tract a tremendous toll from our forests, estimated at 12.7 billi 
board-feet or about one-fourth of the net sawtimber growth. Of t] 
volume it is estimated that only 3.1 billion board-feet were salvage: 
in 1952. Salvage of old, overmature trees, which are high risks 
insect and disease attack, should be planned and organized as a reg 
lar program of management. 

[I want to touch upon one thing that we greatly missed this 
year and that was the annual report of the Chief of the United Stat: 
Forest Service. The failure of the United States Forest Service t 
publish an annual report of the Chief Forester for the fiscal yea: 
1954-55 cut off from the public, the forest industries, and the users of 
national forests a source of vital information regarding the operatio: 
and business of these properties. It seems to us that a bureau dealing 
with over $100 million worth annual transactions should give a tho 
ough public accounting of its activities and assets yearly, much tle 
same as any company management is expected to furnish to its stoc! 
holders. 

There is another point I want to touch on and that is the Federa 
acquisition of private forest land. 

The subject of Federal landownership has been deliberated by th 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association for many years. Th 
Federal Government is now the biggest absentee landlord in the We: 
The Western Forestry & Conservation Association has repeatedly e 
pressed its opposition to the further acquisition of private fives 
lands by Federal agencies and their removal from the tax rolls. 

The high percentage of Federal ownership poses many serious ec 
nomic problems in Western States. For example, Oregon with nearl) 
53 percent of its land in Federal ownership is not quite one-half 
State. Washington is better off with only 35 percent of its land unde: 
Federal administration; and California is only half a State wit! 
nearly 50 percent of its land in absentee Federal ownership. Ow 
neighbor, Idaho, is much worse off with 65 percent of its land in Fe 
eral ownership. It is time to call a halt to the further transfer of 
lands from private, taxpaying ownership to Federal agencies sup 
ported by tax money drawn from the citizens. 

There is another procedure that I want to call the attention of the 
committee to and suggest that it be looked into and stopped. That 
is this process of tr ading stumps for stumpage. The practice of trad 
ing cutting rights on national forests for cutover lands in private 
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ownership is regarded with disfavor by most landowners, who con 
sider the process a cire umvention of the proper acquisition procedure. 
Phe past policy of the Forest Service has been to develop an Acce ‘lerated 
purchase program. The Exchange Act of 1922, under which stumps 
for stumpage exchanges are carried on, should be reviewed with fu 
view toward amendment to eliminate this procedure. I think it is time 
to reverse the acquisition program, and in some areas where there is 
a pres ssing need for land to be made available for settlement by grow 
ing populations in these Western States that some measure similat 
to Co ngressman Hope’s bill introduced in the last Congress is a step 
in the right direction, for it would authorize the Secretary of Agri 

ulture to sell isolated parcels of national-forest law ls to private 
parties. We believe it is in everybody’s interest and will help to reduce 

erious conflicts, particularly in the outer perimeter of national for 
ests near growing rural areas. 

Furthermore, it is time to reexamine the whole landownership pat 
tern in the West. 

For several years the Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
has been discussing with western governors, State officials, forest 
industry leaders, and mat 1y others interested in the problem the status 

f Federal landownership and land acquisition by Federal agencies. 
To date, we have not gotten beyond the discussion and resolution 
stage. It is time for more definite action. This committee of the 
Congress should be interested, because it involves a very widely eco 
nome iw m in forest management, both Federal and private. 

The General Services Administration inventory report on Federal 
Real Property, Senate Document No. 32, 84th Congress, Ist session, is 
the first inventory of its kind, to my knowledge, made available to the 
public, The inventory should be maintained and kept up to date as a 
running inventory of Federal land ownership. 

The fact is recognized that the continued acquisition of land in the 
States by the Federal Government is a serious threat to the welfare and 
stable economy of the States and that there is need to achieve an ap- 
propriate economic landownership pattern in each State. Such an 
economic pattern of ownership would be in the public good and for 
tle sound development of the resources of the States. 

It is recommended that a complete study be made of the status of 
landownership, State by State, under the sponsorship of the State, by 

Siate-Federal land study board; this board to develop and recom 
mend to the State an appropriate economic ownership pattern in the 
state, 

We have talked a lot about everything except the weather and the 
weather is a common subject. I just wanted to point out here the 
creat need we have in the West for improvement of our fire weather 
forecasting. 

Public and private forest agencies have made excellent progress in 
educing man-caused fires, but are still handicapped by inadequate 
re weather forecasting. Forest fires are the cause of m: jor loss in 

r forests. Every tool, technique, and scientific knowledge available 
(oman must be intelligently employed to prevent forest fires. 

The Western Forestry & Conservation Association since 1913 has 
edvocated and sought the improvement in fire weather forecasting 
service. Much has been accomplished. The forecasting of weather 
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conditions conducive to forest fires is a public service of tremendous 
practical value. 

This thing we discussed last year in San Francisco and came up wit] 
the following statement which was transmitted to several Members of 
Congress: 

The fire season record of the past few years indicated serious inaccuracy i 
fire weather forecasting with serious losses resulting from misdirection of slash 
lisposal efforts and pointed to the deficiencies in research and reliable knowledge 
in this field, particularly in connection with forecast for 3- to 5-day periods 
Efforts should be more commensurate with the values involved in our forest 
resources, and need urgently to be directed toward the rapid advancement of 
meteorological research in the field of localized fire weather forecasting. 

The States and the industry, by the way, are getting together to try 
to improve this situation and the Weather Bureau is cooperating to the 
full extent of its present ability. 

We recommend to this committee that you support adequate appro- 
priations so that the Weather Bureau may acquire the needed instru- 
ments and employ on a full-time basis properly qualified meteorol 
ogists to supervise and coordinate the fire weather forecasting researc 

now being conducted independently by the fire weather forecasting 
personnel and to enable the Weather Bureau to render reliable basi 

live weather data. 

+ just summarized my recommendations here and have submitted 
them to the committee, so I do not think it is necessary to repeat these 
or review this summary, but these recommendations are made from 
niany years of expe rience and thinking along these lines. 

Phe policies that have been deve loped by the association are policies 
that have accumulated through over 40 years of experience in dealing 
with these problems and we feel that they are substantial, that they 

based upon experience and full discussion by both public and 
ptive ite agen sles who are involved. 

[ might call the attention of the « ommittee to the Western Forestry 
conference that is coming up December 7, 8, and 9, at which time many 
of these problems will be discussed, from the State level, and the Fed- 

ral level, and the national level, and if any of the committee are here 
we invite you wholeheartedly to attend this conference. 

I would like to submit for your files a copy of the program of the 
conference so that you will know what is coming up and the various 
subjects that will be dealt with at that time. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Moir, does your organization have 

y lumber mills as members ? 

Mr. Morr. Yes; we have lumber mills, pulp and paper companies, 
plywood companies, and landowners as members of the association. 

Representative Cuuporr. In accordance with your request made to 
the other organizations who appeared before us would you please 
supply us at your earliest. convenience the names, the addresses, the 
volume of production, and the employment of your members for the 
committee files ? 

Mr. Morr. We can do that; yes. 

Representative Cauporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Conurn. Just a couple of short ones. 

On page 8 of your statement, Mr. Moir, you say that there are about 
§.4 million acres in tree farms in the three Pacific Coast States, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. Is the growth on those 8.4 million 
acres keeping up with the cut on those acres ? 





t 
' 
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Mr. Morr. I would say yes, that those lands are all dedicated to the 
yntinuous prod ition of forest Crops al nd in view of that the cut 
sould be within the gi ‘owth. 

Mr. Copurn. Do you think generally that it is? 

Mr. Morr. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Has your organization taken any position on this 
problem of marketing areas ? 

+s Morr. No: we have not discussed that as an association at a 

. Copurn. Anything about Federal units / 

Mr Morr. No. 

Mr. Conurn. How about cooperative agreements 
Mr. Morr. We have supported in years past the idea of cooperative 

istained yield agreements, believing that cat be a very stabilizing 

‘tor in the whole industry. 

Mr. Conurn. Is that still the position of your association ? 

Mr. Morr. That is still our position ; yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. Thank you. That is all I have. 

Representative Cruporr. Mr. Lanigan, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Lanican. We had some testimony that on private lands despite 
this tree farm movement, private lands generally are being cut over 
or cut a lot more quickly than they are being reforested and conse 
juently there may be a greater pressure on public lands as time goes by. 
What would you recommend as a method of improving the forestry 
practices on private land which has not been put into tree farms ? 

Mr. aon. That is purely an educational process. There are a lot 
f peop! e that need to be eanynOes that trees can be grown as a « rop 
profitably on good tree-growing land just the same as you can grow 

heat, or barley, or any other crop on land suited for that production 

Mr. LANIGAN. Would you say that there are some companies now 

iat are following the practice ot cutting out a certain area and : 
preparing to leave that area when it iscut out? Do xan know of any * 

Mr. More. I do not know of any. There may be such, though, that 

reona liquidation basis. 

Mr. Laniegan. Do you think there is any local law to take care of 

se situations so that the land might be reforested ? 

Mr. Morr. I think basically our State laws here in the West take car 
of that situation, inasmuch as the State law requires that the forest be 
eft in such condition that it will reproduce itse Lr. 

Mr. Lanigan. It does not require active management, though / 

Mr. Morr. It requires the application of forest practices in the oper 
ation of those lands. By that I mean it requires that trees below a 
certain diameter shall not be cut if they are healthy trees, but the trees 
should be left there to restock the land, and if the land is not restocked 

hin agiven time then steps must be taken to restock it. 

LANIGAN. Is that true even though the lands have not been 
rtified, I think someone said, as being forest land that being 
i ¢ 
Morr. That applies to all lands. In the State of Oregon if 
they are under the forest yield and tax law, they would be classified 
as reforesting lands and have certain advantages taxwise in the way 
of deferred tax, but those lands are reforesting just the same as all 
other lands that are cut over in the State of Oregon, for example, are 
reforesting under the State law. 
Mr. Lanican. That is all. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Senator Dworshak, do you have any 
questions ¢ 

Senator Dworsnak. No questions. 

Representative Crruporr. Congressman Hoffman, any questions 4 

Mr. Horrman. You do not get a new growth of timber if you leave 
the lands just as they are cut over in all cases; do you ? 

Mr. Morr. No; not necessarily. 

Representative Horrman. Sometimes you have to plant ; do you not ? 

Mr. Morr. Very frequently they need supplemental planting i in order 
to bring on a new crop. 

Representative Horrman. Yes. It is not just enough to leave the 
area as it is after it has been cut over. 

Mr. Morr. In many cases it would not. In some cases it will. 

Representative Horrman. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neupercer. You quote on page 10, the Timber Resource Re- 
view. Does not the Timber Resource Review—I just read the sum 
mary because it was 32 pages—show quite a heavy deficit of commercial 
sawtimber each year between growth and diminution in the Northwest 
States? 

Mr. Morr. I believe it does, yes; speaking of the sawtimber category, 
but we cannot think in terms only of sawtimber. We want to think in 
terms of a total growth on those lands and volume. 

Senator Neusercer. Is it not the sawtimber that affects industries 
and payrolls and on which most calculations have to be based ? 

Mr. Morr. Not necessarily; no. Our present production of lumber, 
ves; is high, but we are in a period of transition now and, as shown by 
the Stanford report, the demand for lumber may only be 8 percent 
greater by 1975 than it is at nye present time. I think that lumber 
will always be part and parcel of our daily life, a needed commodity, 
but our forest products that are being developed through research will 
bring new consumer products into the market that will be not neces- 
sarily in the form of boards. 

Senator Neusercer. Is not the lumber the main source of employ- 
ment and economic activity in the lumber industry in this State now? 

Mr. Mom. It is now; yes. 

Senator Neupercer. Another thing that puzzles me a little bit—the 
figures are impressive on page 8 of tree farms—is the number of tree 
farms, total acres, and so on. Does this analysis conform to the 
analysis made, let us say, by the United States Forest Service ? 

Mr. Morr. You mean of number of tree farms? 

Senator Neveercer. And their analysis of acreage privately held in 
this region that is being adequately reforested. Let us not call it tree 
farm, let us just say “being adequately reforested.” 

Mr. Morr. No; this does not follow the United States Forest Service 
procedure at all. Our figures are taken from our own records and 
from other published records of the State and the Government. 

Senator Nreurnercer. Would the Forest Service perhaps be more 
accurate and, let us say, impartial an objective ? 

Mr. Morr. No; I do not think so. 

Senator Neunercer. The reason I ask this question is I do not have 
any statistics at hand, but it occurs to me that I have seen figures in 
the Forest Service, which you have quoted elsewhere authoritatively, 
presumably in your document, that indicate to me there is a lot less 
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reage than this being adequately reforested in the opinion of the 
Forest Service. Ido not know whether that opinion is right or wrong, 
because I am not a trained forester, but am I correct or not in recalling 
hat the Forest Service figures on adequate reforestation are a good 
leal more conservative than this ? 

Mr. Morr. I think they are subject to question. 

Senator Neupercer. The Forest Service ¢ 

Mr. Morr. Yes; particularly as to classification of the land as re- 
foresting land. 

Senator Neupercer. Obviously I cannot say whether they are sub- 
ect to question or not. It is like my telling my dentist I know that 
e is not filling the right tooth. Let me ask you this: Would you 

ink yours might be subject to question also? 

“Mr: Morr. They might be by some people; yes. They are the best 
we have, 

Senator Neupercer. The only point I am getting at—I am not 
ql iestioning your figures because I am not competent to do it, any more 

in Tam competent to question the Forest Service—there is substan- 
al variance between your estimate of adequate reforestation in the 
\West and that of the Forest Service. 

Mr. Morr. We go by the basis of the figures that we have under 
ertified tree farms and we know that those lands are growing tree 
rops. 

Senator NEvBERGER. Who certifies the tree farms? 

Mr. Mom. They are done by the associations in the West. 

Senator NEUBERGER. It is not done by any public body, though; it is 
done by the industry itself ? 

Mr. Morr. No; it is an industry effort to grow trees and to encour- 
ige the growing of trees on more and more land. 

Senator Nevpercer. This is a very commendable effort and I think 
he industry should be praised for it. The only thing I am saying is 

t I jus st wonder if the optimism reflected in this table you have pre- 


cae is warranted by all the facts. That is the only thing. 
Mr. Morr. This table is from anal figures of certified tree farms in 
e West. 


Senator Neunercer, Again I say it is certified by the industry doing 
It is not by the Forest Service. 
Mr. Morr. No. We do not think the Forest Service is the last word 
forestry by any means. They have professional foresters in the 
Forest Service, but there are more professional foresters per acre on 
the private forest lands than there are in the National Forests and 
e can point out better management on many private forest lands 
in the Forest Service can demonstrate on their lands. 
Senator NEuBERGER. You think a private forester who works for X 
limber company is free to say X lumber company is not properly re- 
ting its lands? 
Mr. Morr. Yes. Of course he is. He is hired there to do a job and 
is job is to produce trees for that company. 
Senator Neunercer. Could he withhold certification from a certain 
irea as a tree farm and still remain in the employ of that company? 
Mr. Morr. I think he could, certainly. 
Senator Neupercer. I am very glad to know that. That is all, Mr. 
hairman. 
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Representative Horrman. If the fellow private industry hired d 
not do an accurate job you would not have him, would you? 

Mr. Morr. Tle would be canned. 

Representative Horraan. You would not have any idea that it 

ecessary to get some one who is i | Federal employ, or State employ 
or county ~e loy, in order to get accurate fioures? 

Mr. Morr. No; not at all. We trust our own figures. 

Ktepreset tative Horrman. As a matter of fact, experien e demo: 


rates that the fellow whose bread and butter depend upon doing a 
rvecurate job, the or Shai is hired by private industry is more ay 


come up | 1 accurate figures than the other fellow? 

Mr. Mom. I think so. 

Representative Horrman. I do not think there is any question ab 

Mr. Morr. I am sure of it, because if & man is in business he has 
produce for his company. Otherwise he fails. 

Representative Horrman. Certainly. And the company has 
own money, not public money, in its enterprise ; has it not ¢ 

Mr. Morr. Yes. 

Representative Horraan. And, of course, it must come up with 
accurate statement: otherwise it is out ot business. The Federal Gov 
ernment has the sapere ‘r to go back to all the time. 

Mr. Mom. The forester that is working for the industry in a p1 
fessional capac is is a forester that is just as capable as a forester 
public « employ. 

Senator Neuprercer. As Mr. Hoffman has come up to bat twice 
this wer g, I would just like to state that I do not see how the Congres 


of the United States, which has to determine such things as } whofher 
the allowable 1 it should be increased, whether their cut is in balan 
with new growth or not, can just accept an industry’s fig yures. | 


at 
would seem to me that there must be gues further check. Can wi 


accept an industry’s figures from a pulp mill that they are not pollu 
ing a river, or should we ask the United States Public Health Ser 
whether they are polluting & river ¢ 


Representative Horrm There is this difference. If industr 
makes a mistake it is out “of business. If the Federal Government 
makes a mistake t just goes back and levies an additional tax on th 


taxpayer. 

I made the mistake when I went to Washington of thinking that 
the Government did not follow business practices it would be out 
business. It would |} what we call “busted.” I have learned si 


+ 


that the Government is never busted as long as the taxpayer has 
dollar, because we can always go back and tap him. 
Senator Neupercer. I am just saying, Congressman, that I thir 


1%° 
} 


there needs to be some public check on figures submitted by industry 

Representative Horrman. I agree with you, but if I have to take my 
choice I will take industry "g houre S rather than those of the publi 
pl yee, because he has unlimited resources, Industry has not. lr 
dustry must make cood. 

Senator Nrupercer. That might mean his analysis might be moi 
complete. 

Mr. Mom. By the same token we consider we have the privilege « 
] 


( hecking and c rrecting the public firures. 
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Senator Neunercer. Certainly, and let me just say this: For ail I 

ow your figures may be the correct ones, but 1 do think the com- 
nittee at least could take cognizance that there are two sets of figures. 
You do not object to that ? 

Mr. Mom. Might very well be; no. 

Representative HorrmMan. I agree with you that we should have 

ne check on them, but I have seen editors or columnists get away 
om the policy of the paper every once ina while. 
Senator Nrupercer. I think Mr. Moir submitted a very complete 
tement and I personally am very grateful to him for it. 
Representative HorrmMan. So am |. 
Representative Cruuporr. Thank you, Mr. Moir. 

rhe statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF STUART Morr, Forest COUNSEL, WESTERN FORESTRY AND 
CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, PORTLAND, OREG 


e is Stuart Moir, forest counsel for the Western Forestry and Con 

tion Association, which is a nonprofit organization working in the western 
ted States and western Canada. The association is a 46-year-old organiza 
mn of forest owners, forest industries, foresters, and consei vationists dedicated 


the protection and wise use of the forests, the improvement of forest practices, 


d the development and sound management of all natural resources. The asso 
t im is to secure the forest future of the western region by bringing 
e, State, and governmental forces together for cooperative forest effor 
bijective gives the background for Western Forestry and Conservation As 

n’s serious concern With these hearings which the eminent members of the 

rressional committees are conducting. 

he land with which nature endows the people and the use which the people 
i f the land cetermine the prosperity of a nation 
The extent of our forests is a matter of the utmost significance to the futu 

ur industries and of the economy as a whole. Our country and the world 
eed timber and other forest products to a degree never before approached 
human history. Wood is the world’s most versatile raw material. It 


ealth It is shelter and warmth. It is also the paper you hold and the book 
ad. Up to the present our western forests and their treatment by resi 
populations have passed through three general stages. 
First, the heavy stands were considered a hindrance to the efforts of the early 
tlers to grow food. Then as settlements spread and the lumber industry grey 
size the forests were looked upon as a source of revenue for the purpose of 
stablishing such public services as roads, schools, and railroads. Finally, as 
lization expanded to include the present large pulp mills, plywood plants, 
id a multiplicity of sawmills, the end of the supplies of mature timber became 
bl} The realization dawned upon the great forest industries of the West 
{ it they could not continue indefinitely on a liquidation basis. 
farsighted men of the forest industries, the forestry profession, and local 
vislatures realized that people now engaged in the various branches of the 
rest industries cannot be transferred to any extent to other parts of the country 
r future employment. Therefore, for the good of the country, ways and means 
ist be devised to maintain a continuous flow of raw forest products to the 
anufacturing plants around which forest communities have developed. This 
iccomplished because timber is not only a basic resource but a renev 
ie resource, 








, SUSTAINED-YIELD FOREST MANAGEMENT ESSENTIAL 


The West is faced with the necessity of devising a program which will per 
etuate forests, forest industries, and dependent communities. Western Forestry 
nd Conservation Association has for many years directed the attention of the 
rest industries and the public to the immediate possibilities and the ultimate 
uture of continued forest production and management. Long-time community 
‘upportdepends not only upon the stabilized supply of raw material, but upon 
stabilized average rate of manufacture of that raw material. 

For example, suppose the forest-land tributary to a given forest-dependent 
munity could support 5 mills forever; if 10 more similar mills move in, pro- 
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duction will be tripled for one-third of the time and will be zero for two-third 
of the time. As a result, the community will experience a boom-bust cycl 
Management for continued production aims to prevent this near tragedy by co; 
relating the productive capacity of manufacturing plants with the growth capa: 
ity of forest lands. Management for continued production, directly or indirectly 
affects the life of every citizen in the Nation, and particularly so in the Wes 
It is a means for perpetuating not only the basic wood-processing industri« 
dependent upon the forests but the related forest values so important to tf} 
western economy 


forest land is e than trees, or shrubs, or streams, or wildlife. It is a stoi 
house of natural resources, all available for continuous use when management f 
continuous production is applic Under planned use by the owner-operato 
these various crops will improve in quality, quantity, diversity, and value. <A 
a direct result of such planning, the worker is assured an opportunity for ¢ 


tinuous employment; the Owner-operator is assured fair returns; anc the | 
community is assured of stabilization through permanent payrolls and taxes. 


OBJECTIVES OF MANAGEMENT 


‘I of the major objectives of management are: (1) Perpetuation of for 
nidustries; and necessarily (2) perpetuation of forest growth. Through 
stabilization of employment and of communities will result. 

rhe first objective, perpetuation of forest industries, is an economic proce 
involving management, manufacturing, utilization problems, marketing, taxati: 
financial risks, and long-rotation periods. These problems are not as easi 
solved as the question of keeping the timber growing. Nevertheless, continu 
production is already an assured fact on an increasing number of operations 
the West Management for a sustained annual cut can and must be expande: 

The second objective involves timber harvesting, forest protection, and skill 
management. In the light of current forest management knowledge, there is n 
reason why forest properties cannot be maintained in a highly productive cor 
( on. Just to keep the timber growing is relatively easy. To keep timl 
growing and to assure the continuance of all the many uses of the forests and 
the industries that grow out of them is something entirely different; and th: 
is the heart of management for continuous preduction. If the forest industries 
are to continue to provide the public with adequate supplies of forest products 
this kind of management must become an accomplished fact. 

There can be no stability of industrial production without stability of rav 
material supply. Sustained-yield forest management means sustained harvest 
ing. Regardless of ownership, timber growth must be kept at maximum levels 
on all forest land. This requires a high standard of forest management; b 
forest Inanagement cannot always be coordinated over a large enough fore 
area to assure a continuous ‘flow of wood to utilization plants. Especially ir 
eases of scattered timber ownership, good forest practices ‘must be applied t 
each unit, so that industrial production can be continued as nearly as possibl 
on a uniform level. Less effective practices are likely to be applied when fores 
management is scattered over many small units. Such wide fluctuations ir 
production might occur that both industry and community may either becon 
transient or may be forced to exist on a much lower level of productivity. 


FOREST INDUSTRIES IN OUR WESTERN ECONOMY 


The forest industries are a dominant factor in our economy of the Northwest 


Oregon 

Oregon leads ali States in the country in timber production with a cut in 1955 
of 8,587,160,000 board feet of logs, and the forest products industry is the mos! 
important single industry in the State. There are close to 95,000 people direct! 
employed by the forest industries, and the total wages paid amount to approx 
mately $400 million annually. Oregon leads the Nation in lumber and plywoo: 
production. 


Washington 
In Washington there are approximately 80,000 people employed in the fores 
industries and wages paid close to $350 million annually. The value of consume! 
goods created by the forest industries in the State is close to $1 billion a year 
Washington leads in shingles, wood pulp, and doors; and the forest industries 
o- 


are the largest single source of all the State’s taxes, accounting for 25 percent 
of the total. 
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While lumber, pulp and paper, although now the most extensive and com 


ercially important of our forest products, they do not represent the whole 
xtent of today’s industry. New developments are resulting from research and 





+ ew consumer products are continuously being created. We are just beginning 
e earn how to deal effectively with the whole complex of organic compound 
P hich are found in wood, such as cellulose, lignin, tanning, i ind oils 
: hich provide us now with fuel, alcohols, svnthetie rubber, lubri xplosive 
brics, plastics, and even food. 
In addition to the persons who are directiy dependent upon the forest indusiry 
olls, there are a great nuinber of people whose employment and weltare 
end in whole or in part on the activity of the forest industries. ‘The indirect 
ies derived from the forest resources are particularly important from the 
ipoint of soil conservation and water control, Good forest management 


arv to protect the forest cover required to establish storage of wate1 


\ k at the pattern of forest ownership in the Northwest States brings o 
y the preponderance of Federal ownership, both of Commercial forest lar 
timber ownership (refer to table I in California, Federal agencies o 
of the vmercinl forest land Ih (regon, it is upt my pereent 
Washington to 38 percent. The timber volume ownership in tl 
es is predominantly in Federal hand in California, 54 percent: in Oregon, 
reent: in Washington, 50 percent. Che tremendous responsibil! itic which 


dministrators of Federal timber have, to meet the future demands of 





ng indusiries, is revealed in these stati The Federal agencis n 
jor part of the forest land and the commercial timber volume. 
TABLE I.—VForest olwonership, acres of commercial forest land 
Stat Feder t { 
} 
ria 9, 030, 000 8, 053, OOF 234, OO ] 7, OOM 
tor 7. 459. 000 Q. 779. OOF 2. 636, 000 S14. O00 
TIMBER VOLUME OWNERSHIP 
{Billion feet board measure 
rnia 193.8 1 Ho 
280). 4 ] i 15 
ton LoS 156 I 
] | 632. 7 176. 1 1, 108. 8 
NOTI 
California harvest 1954 from national forest 649 Hiion equals about 10 perce tot 
e Californi rvest 1954 from national f ts—-$9,28 
( from Washington and Oregon national forests (1954 2,415,019,000 Db ect tlued at $34 


The degree to which California is dependent upon the forest industries i 
lot so marked as in Oregon and Washington. Nevertheless, it is an important 
ndustry in terms of production in relation to the other States. California, having 

total timber cut of about 6 billion board-feet, ranks No, 2 in the Nation. The 
olume cut from national forests in 1954 in California was 649 million board 
eet, but this is only about 10 percent of the total cut in the State. The value 

f this cut from national forests in 1954 was $9,284,991 as compared to the 
ital value of the cut from national forests in Washington and Oregon of close 

$54 million in 1954. 

‘Timber sale business is big business. On a nationwide basis, the income from 
ale of timber on national forests in the 1955 fiscal year was over $73 million 
his represents about 91 percent of all of the income from the national forest 
Such a business of great importance and value demands real business admin 
stration and the application of the highest type of technique by men of caliber 
n the forest. Unfortunately, the management of the national forests for timber 
production in many areas has fallen far short of requirements. 

It is imperative that the Northwest maintain its position in competitive market 
x the consumer goods it produces. Faced with increased population, bringing 


1 
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new demands upon our forest resources, the production problems are increasing 
rather than diminishing. Costs of production are high and the efficiency of 
labor has not always kept pace with improvements in machinery and methods 
Forest insects and disease have raised havoc over extensive areas in valuable 
timber stands, and the ravages from fire are always a potential threat and is 
greatly enlarged as a result of growing populations and their increased mobility 
ie recent survey made by the Stanford Research Institute indicates that by 
1975 the increased demand for essential forest products would be in about the 
following percentages: On a nationwide basis, increase in paper demand, 41 
percent ; paperboard, 51 percent; pulpwood, 56 percent; lumber consumption, 8. 
percent. The West will have a prominent share in this increase, particularly 
pulp and paper; and it may be expected that the West will be called upon i: 
another 25 years to supply about one-quarter of the pulpwood requirements, o1 
about 12 million cords yearly. To meet this demand, more intensive forest man 
gement and improved techniques must be applied to federally owned forest 
properties, simultaneously with the expansion of the tree farm program 01 


private lands 
fREE FARM PROGRAM ON PRIVATE LANDS 
Although this congressional committee is primarily concerned with the problet | 


if Federal forest management, I want to emphasize that the forest owners and 
ndustries are doing their fair share of stepping up management and protection 


on their privately owned lands, as vividly illustrated by the expansion of t1 
free farm program. The tree farm is a tract of privately owned forest lan 
ded ed to the production of forest crops. Many acres of federally owns 
ber must supplement the supply of raw material derived from tree far 
keep the forest industri ipplied with resources. During the last 2 year 
‘ uuragement has been given to the owners and operators of private for 
lands by the amendments to the Federal Reserve Act, which permit ‘nation: 
banks to accept timber as collateral for bank loans, and also the availability 
nsurance on forest properties. In California, 28 percent of the privately owne 
forest lands are in certified tree farms. Oregon shows 53 percent and Was! 
ingion 34 percent of the private forest land in the State in tree farms It is a 


remarkable record of performance on private forest lands 


Tree farms in Pac ific Coast States 


Percent 
Nul r ree ite forest 
Stat irl f 
7 in St n 
( i t t 
I 1 4 
19 1, 851, 738 8, ( 000 ‘ 
‘ 176 201,014 » O78, OOO 
‘A t 2 983 74 9 779. 000 
8, 396, 49. 27, 810, 000 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF MANAGEMENT AND OPERATION 


ON FEDERAL FOREST LANDS 


The goal of Federal agencies administering forest land must be that the policy 
of sustained annual yield be applied and maintained. Many federally owned 
properties lack sufficiently complete plans of management and operation. Every 
federally owned forest property, growing Commercial forest crops, should have a 
complete plan of management and a plan of operation prepared well in advance 
of operations. This should be made public and available to all prospective pur- 
chasers of Federal timber well ahead of the date of the timber sale. 


FOREST INVENTORY 


Basic information for development of management plans for the forest is found 
in the forest inventory. The utter lack of dependable data in many instances and 
the inadequacy of data in many others are a serious handicap to the purchaser 
of Federal timber. The initial forest survey should be completed at the earliest 
possible date and out-of-date data brought up to date. 
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ALLOWABLE CUT REVISIONS 


Annual sustained-yield plans of management should be realistic and in balance 
vith the potential capacity of the forest. The allowable cut at present on most 
forests is out of line with the conditions and the growth potentials of the forest, 
ind should be corrected. This is a result of inadequate inventories, as mentioned 
above. Increases in allowable cut will result from the new inventory and revi- 
sions of plans. This is illustrated by the increase on the Mount Hood National 
Forest. Following a revised inventory and acknowledgments of new develop- 
vents in utilization and improvements in logging equipment, a ‘20-percent 
nerease in the volume of timber cut each year” is allowed, as a consequence of 
he revised inventory and analysis of growth possibilities (Resolution No. 10, 
adopted at the 45th Western Forestry Conference, is attached for reference. 

The lack of adequate inventory reflects seriously upon the estimates of com- 
mercial timber supply. As a consequence, the United States Forest Service makes 
public announcements as to the volumes of timber supply which reflect undue 
pessimism for the future of the industries. At the same time, overmature stands 
of Federal timber remain to die and fall down unused, or to stand as breeding 
places for insect pests. The forest industry loses raw material it needs for con- 
version plants, and sales revenue is lost to the Government and income to the 
counties. 

STUMPAGE APPRAISAL 


The proposed revision of the stumpage appraisal methods of the Forest Service 
should be reviewed and made effective as soon as possible. The differences in 
ippraisal methods and procedures in timber sales between Federal agencies should 
he ironed out, to make them as uniform as possible and reduce the confusion that 
now exists among timber purchasers who may buy stumpage from more than one 
Federal agency. 

ROADS 


All Federal forests should have a trunk or main access road system planned 
and constructed as soon as possible. This is basic to management, protection and 
operation of these forests. The trunk roads should be built well in advance of 
timber sales and be permanent roads. They should be constructed by the forest- 
owning agency. Lateral roads required to operate specific blocks of timber under 
sale agreements should be built ordinarily by the timber purchaser. The specifi- 
cations for such roads, the location and standards of engineering should be con 
sistent with the requirements of logging roads, the volume of timber to come out 

ver them, and the character of connecting roads. The Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association urges that plans for such roads be placed before the 
public for review. 

A network of main roads is essential to good management and to permit maxi- 
mum annual cut, as well as to provide access to salvage timber in the event of 
invasion and damage by forest pests or disease or loss by fire. (Resolution No. 4, 
adopted at the 45th Western Forestry Conference, is attached for reference. ) 


SALVAGE PROGRAM 


The recent Timber Resource Review of the United States Forest Service graph- 
ically expresses the stupendous losses by fire, insects, disease, and other destruc- 
tive agencies. These destructive forces extract a tremendous toll from our 
forests, estimated at 12.7 billion board feet “or about one-fourth of the net saw- 
timber growth.” Of this volume it is estimated that only 3.1 billion board feet 
were salvaged in 1952. Salvage of old, overmature trees, which are “high risks” 
to insect and disease attack, should be planned and organized as a regular program 
of management. 

When insect infestations do occur dealing death to millions of feet of stand- 

g timber, such as now experienced in the Douglas fir forests of Oregon by 
the Douglas fir bark beetle, and in Montana and Colorado by the Englemann 
pruce bark beetle. then prompt action to salvage this timber must be taken 
© recover as much value as possible and to effect some degree of control over 
he insect to reduce its population and halt its spread. (Resolution No. 2, 
dopted at the 45th Western Forestry Conference, attached hereto, expresses 
the need for pest control. 
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FOREST SERVICE ANNUAL REPORT 


The failure of the United States Forest Service to publish an annual report 
of the Chief Forester for fiscal year 1954-55 cut off from the public, the forest 
industries, and the users of national forests a source of vital information regard- 
ing the operation and business of these properties. A Bureau dealing in over 
$100 million annual transactions should give a thorough public accounting of 
its activities and assets yearly, much the same as any company management 
expected to supply to its stockholders. 


FEDERAL ACQUISITION OF PRIVATE FOREST LANDS 


The subject of Federal land ownership has been deliberated by the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association for many years. The Federal Gover 
ment is now the “biggest absentee landlord in the West.”” The Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association has repeatedly expressed its opposition to the 
further acquisition of private forest lands by Federal agencies and their removal] 
from the tax rolls. 

The high percentage of Federal ownership poses many serious economic prob- 
iems in Western States. For example, Oregon with nearly 53 percent of its 
land in Federal ownership is not quite one-half a State. Washington is better 
off with only 35 percent of its land under Federal administration; and Cal 
fornia is only half a State with nearly 50 percent of its land in absentee Federal! 
ownership. Our neighbor, Idaho, is much worse off with 65 percent of its land 
in Federal ownership. It is time to call a halt to the further transfer of lands 
from private, taxpaying ownership to Federal agencies supported by tax money 
drawn from the citizens. 


STUMPS FOR STU MPAGE 


The Forest Service practice of trading cutting rights on national forests fi 
cutover lands in private ownership is regarded with disfavor by most land 
owners, who consider the process a circumvention of the proper acquisition pro 
cedure. The past policy of the Forest Service has been to develop an acceler- 
ated purchase program, The Exchange Act of 1922, under which stumps for 
stumpage exchanges are carried on, should be reviewed with a view toward 
amendment to eliminate this procedure. 


TIME TO REVERSE ACQUISITION PROGRAM 


In some areas there is pressing need for land to be made available for sett 
ment by growing populations in these Western States. Congressman Hope's 
bill, H. R. 4004 of the 84th Congress, is a step in the right direction, for it would 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to sell isolated parcels of national forest 
lands to private parties. Western Forestry and Conservation Association believes 
this to be in everybody’s interest and will help to reduce serious conflicts, pai 
ticularly in the outer perimeter of national forests near growing rural areas 


REEXAMINE LAND OWNERSHIP PATTERN 


For several years the Western Forestry and Conservation Association has been 
discussing with western governors, State officials, forest industry leaders, and 
many others interested in the problem the status of Federal land ownership and 
land acquisition by Federal agencies. To date, we have not gotten beyond the 
discussion and resolution stage. It is time for more definite action. This 
committee of the Congress should be interested, because it involves a very vital 
economic problem in forest management, both Federal and private. 

The General Services Administration inventory report on Federal Real Prop- 
erty (S. Doc. No. 32, 84th Cong., Ist sess.) is the first inventory of its kind, to 
iny knowledge, made available to the public. The inventory should be main- 
tained and kept up to date as a running inventory of Federal land ownership. 

The fact is recognized that the continued acquisition of land in the States 
by the Federal Government is a serious threat to the welfare and stable economy 
of the States and that there is need to achieve an appropriate economic land- 
ownership pattern in each State. Such an economic pattern of ownership 
would be in the public good and for the sound development of the resources of the 
States. 
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It is recommended that a complete study be made of the status of landowner- 
ship, State by State, under the sponsorship of the State, by a State-Federal land 
<tudy board; this board to develop and recommend to the State an appropriate 
o-onomie ownership pattern in the State. 


FIRE WEATHER FORECASTING 


Public and private forest agencies have made excellent progress in reducing 
man-eaused fires, but are still handicapped by inadequate fire weather fore- 
usting. Forest fires are the cause of major loss in our forests. Every tool, 
technique, and scientific knowledge available to man must be intelligently em- 
ployed to prevent forest fires. 

The Western Forestry and Conservation Association since 1913 has advocated 
and sought the improvement in fire weather forecasting service. Much has been 
accomplished. The forecasting of weather conditions conducive to forest fires 
; a public service of tremendous practical value, 

The fire season record of the past few years indicated serious inaccuracy 
n fire weather forecasting with serious losses resulting from misdirection of 
slash disposal efforts and pointed to the deficiencies in research and reliable 
knowledge in this field, particularly in connection with forecast for 3- to 5-day 
»eriods. Efforts should be more commensurate with the values involved in our 
forest resources, and need urgently to be directed toward the rapid advancement 

meteorological research in the field of localized fire weather forecasting.” 
‘Western Forestry & Conservation Association resolution, 1953.) 

The recommendation is made to this committee that they support adequate 
ippropriations, so that the United States Weather Bureau may acquire the needed 

struments and employ on a full-time basis properly qualified meteorologists to 
supervise and coordinate the fire weather forecasting research now being con- 
ducted independently by the fire weather forecasting personnel and to enable 

e Weather Bureau to render reliable basic fire weather data. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


lhe recommendations which Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
have offered are summarized as follows: 

1. A plan for harvesting the forest crop on a sustained-annual-yield basis be 
nuintained and extended to all federally owned forest lands. 

2. The United States Forest Service should complete the inventory of timber 
inder its management within 5 years; and out-of-date inventory data be 

ought up to date as soon as possible. 

The allowable cut on all Federal forests be reviewed and increased to full 
lume, consistent with the productive capacity of the forest and current utiliza- 
tion standards. 

t. Stumpage appraisal methods should be revised to arrive at more realistic 
alues, and the procedures in timber sales methods between Federal agencies 
he ironed out to make them as nearly uniform as possible. 

5, All Federal forests should have a trunk or main access road plan, developed 
and constructed as soon as possible. 

6. Salvage operations on burned timber, diseased or insect-damaged forests 
ind overmature stands be started promptly to recover as much value as possibie 
before it is completely lost. 

7. The United States Forest Service should resume the publication of its annual 
report, 

\. Federal acquisition of private forest lands should stop. 

9%. The Exchange Act of 1922, permitting the trading of privately owned cutover 
lands (stumps) for cutting rights (stumpage) on national forests should be 
amended. 

10. Legislation should be enacted to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
sell isolated parcels of national-forest lands to private parties. 

11. A State-by-State study of landownership should be undertaken by a State- 
Federal board in each State and recommendations made as to the economic 
landownership pattern best suited to the needs of the State. 

12. The fire weather forecasting service afforded by the United States Weather 
Ivureau should be strengthened. 

These recommendations arise from many years of experience and thinking on 
forestry, land use, and economic problems. 
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It is considered an honor to appear before this eminent committee. If there 
is anyway in which the Western Forestry & Conservation Association can he 
of service to the committee, we will be most happy to assist in every way possibl 
Our concern is vital because healthy and prosperous forest industries, built upon 
the foundation of sound forest management on Federal and private lands alik 
will secure the forest future of the western region. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 45TH WESTERN FORESTRY CONFERENCE, SAN FRANCIS 
CALIF., DECEMBER 10, 1954 


2. PEST CONTROL 


To reduce the stupendous losses caused by forest pests, the association urgi 
forest research agencies to give greater emphasis to studies of the behavior of 
these pests and the possible influence of silvicultural practices and manage- 
ment methods in their spread and control. 

Western Forestry further urges upon Congress and the affected landowners 
the appropriation of contingency funds for prompt attacks on sudden and unex 
pected pest outbreaks, and special appropriation for the control of current insect 


epidemics 


4. PUBLIC FOREST ACCESS ROADS 


rhe association again calls attention to the need for access roads into Federal 
timber areas to make it possible to harvest ripe timber up to the sustained yield 
limit, and properly to protect and manage the forest resources. 

The association believes that, as a general policy, such roads should be built 
by the purchasers of stumpage, but that certain main access roads may have to 
be constructed with publie funds. 

The association believes that the location and standards of engineering of all 
such forest-access roads should be in keeping with their declared principal pur- 
poses of transporting forest products and with the character of connecting 
roads. 

The association further urges that plans for such roads be placed before the 
publie for review. 


10. FEDERAL TIMBER SALES 

rhe association commends the public agencies for recent efforts to bring public 
and timber sales closer to the allowable cut. Nevertheless, public agencies are 
urged to recompute the allowable cut on the basis of up-to-date inventories and 
utilization standards. The association also urges Congress to examine timber 
nanagement appropriations of the Federal agencies in light of the priority of 
the forest-management needs in relation to other appropriations made to these 
Bureaus. 

Representative Cuuporr. For the record, when we were in Eugene 
we had a man by the name of Ruben T. Ross, who was general manager 
and president of the Globe Lumber Co., testify and he complained 
about certain BLM road agreements with Long-Bell and we asked him 
to produce certain records for us showing a map and other papers, 
which he has done, and I am going to put that in the record after his 
testimony. 

Representative Horrman. And will Long-Bell be given a chance to 
answer that statement ? 

Representative Cuuporr. This is just a certain document. It is not 
a statement. It is a map and a prospectus which calls for bids ~ 
gives specifications that were posted. This company then bid and 
right before they were ready to award the contract they were told by 
the Bureau of Land Management there was a technicality on a road 
agreement with Long-Bell, and the parcel could not be sold. 

This is information concerning their bid, and specifications, and so 
forth. (See pp. 717, 1379.) 
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Mr. Cuuporr. I am also going to offer for the record a number of 
statements that were sent to us DY people who could not appear; and 
will you note Mr. Hotfman’s usual objection, 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 

UNION CoUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
La Grande, Oreg., November 14, 1955 
The JoINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 


Pioneer Station, Old United States Court House, 
Portland, Oreg. 


(IENTLEMEN : Attached hereto is a statement with recommendations concerning 
ocations and harvesting of Government timber in the Pacific Northwest. 
We ask that this statement be made part of your committee record and con 
sidered in your committee deliberations. 

Sincerely yours, 


Davip C. BauM, President 


STATEMENT IN RE MATURING, RIPE AND OVERRIPE TIMBER ON Forest? SERVICE LANDS 


In considering the growing and marketing of timber on Forest Service lands, 
the primary concern of the committee should be that timber is a crop and that 
t should be handled as a crop and all policies in reference to timber should be on 
that basis. If not harvested when mature, the trees die and ure no longer fit 

r use as lumber, the same as though a wheat crop was allowed to lay in the 
eld and never harvested. Thus the value of the crop is lost to the Government 

r the amount for which the timber would have been sold Also there 
is a loss to the economy of the country in that the timber can never enter into tli 
ndustrial life of the Nation, but once rotted down is completely gone 

There is a further long-term loss caused by failure to cut the crop at the proper 
time. This brought about by the fact that the big trees which should have been 
cut but remain standing, overshadow the younger growing trees so that they do 
not mature as they should and in many cases are choked out completely. Whereas 
f the older and mature trees were cut out, the younger trees would grow fastet 
id would mature to cutting size in a much shorter time. 

Chere is then a further loss in that established small mills that do not have a 
rge inventory of standing timber from which they can choose where to cut, 
take over privately owned timber that is available and cut everything, regardless 
of size, that can be manufactured into lumber and thus in many cases cut trees 
that should not be harvested, but should be allowed to grow for greater size and 
be cut at a later date. If such mills could get some cutting on Government timber 
of mature and ripe trees, they could do more selective logging on these tracts and 
llow some of the smaller trees to mature for later cutting thus contributing to 
the inventory of standing timber in later years. 

The smaller established mills are a part of the economy of the timber areas the 
same as a large operator and are just as efficient in their operations and are a 
necessary part of our economy. However, they do not have the large reserves 
of privately owned timber that the larger operators have and thus cannot mak« 
their logging as selective as these operators can 
At the present time all timber sales by the Forest Service are conducted on an 
auction basis and go to the highest bidder, which upon quick examination seems 
to be the best method of handling it; and it is probably true on a short-time basis, 
but is not true on a long-term basis either for the highest ultimate price to be 
obtained from the timber nor for the economy of the community. Certain opera 
tors with reserves of timber can run up the price of any particular tract or tracts 
pon Which they bid since in their operations they can cut other tracts which 
they obtained at a very low price, and can work in low-priced timber and high- 
priced timber in their cutting operations so as to still make a good profit, while the 

all operator cannot pay the excessive upgrading of stumpage prices and still 
perate as he doesn’t have the advantages of reserves of timber obtained at a 

\ price, 

\t the present time the Forest Service can sell on a salvage basis dead and 
dying timber on forest lands and can Sell this timber on an area basis on competi- 
tive bids. However, this does not meet the need as they sell only dead and dying 
mber. It is necessary to make roads into the timber to get this timber, and it 
Ss hot economical to put in a very extensive road system for the scattered dead 
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and dying trees—particularly where the road so built will probably only be us¢ 
the one time by the man who built it. 

The average price of stumpage in an area can generally be determined bas: 
upon the amount of timber available, the thickness of the stand, the expense of 
roads necessary to reach the particular area, and other governing factors thereot 

Therefore our proposal is for a complete change in the method of handling th: 
sale of Government timber, particularly such timber as is located within con 
paratively short distances of communiites and with established operators already 
in these communities. We propose that areas be set up adjacent to various con 
munities with the Forest Service authorized to mark and sell the mature timl« 
on a sustained-yield basis on a price set by the Forest Service and that alloca 
tions be made to established operators in the area of such amounts of timber as 
ean be economically cut by them, and that will allow them to build roads t 
serve the area and to plan their cuttings with their private holdings so that they 
can have an economical operation based on a sustained-yield program. 

On this basis the smaller operators could afford to construct roads that the 
could expect to use over a long-range period. 

In our opinion such a program would result in the saving of millions of fe 
of ripe and overripe timber a year which is now allowed to die and rot becans 
it is not economically sound to build roads for a one-shot operation. 


DEARMOND Bros. LumBER CO., INC., 
Rogue River, Oreg., November 14, 1955 
Mr. W. H. Copurn, 
Counsel, Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Pioneer Station, Portland, Oreg. 


GENTLEMEN: We would like the following statement to be inserted in thx 
records of the committee hearings on the removal of timber from Federal lands 

We, of DeArmond Bros. Lumber Co., Inc. in Rogue River, Oreg., would lik: 
to review today, the investment required of an operator who wishes to bid on 
Federal timber with particular emphasis on that sold by the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

The Bureau of Land Management has a definite schedule of installment pay 
ments that are required of those who bid on their timber. The first installment 
on a sale in the $2,000 to $5,000 class ranges between 20 and 50 percent of the 
purchase price and on a sale between $90,000 to $100,000 between 22.5 and 25 
peveent. In addition to this a second installment for an equal amount is required 
before the operator may commence cutting. This frequently brings the invest- 
ment on a sale to almost 50 percent of the purchase price before a stick of timber 
can be moved. Ona sale in the neighborhood of $90,000 to $100,000 the operator 
may have anywhere from $25,000 to $50,000 tied up (and earning no interest) 
for well over a year. This can work a hardship on the smaller mills. In som: 
instances the mill may decide not to compete. If enongh make this decision it 
ean easily lower the price the Government will receive for its stumpage. 

Another factor that also ties up capital and inhibits competition is the amount 
of roadbuilding required to reach some Federal timber. In addition to the large 
installments required prior to cutting a purchaser may be required to build from 
$25,000 to $50,000 worth of road before removing any timber. Thus, it is pos- 
sible for an operator to have $75,000 to $100,000 tied up in installment payments 
and roadbuilding work before he gets his first log. 

Since an operator can be bonded to insure payment we doubt whether the 
large installments are really necessary. Further, if more roads were federally 
built, it would definitely attract bidders who would not otherwise compete. 

We believe that lowering the installment requirements and building more 
Federal access roads would enable more operators to compete for Federal stump- 
age. The advantages to the Government and the industry from such an arrange- 
ment are obvious. 

Yours very truly, 
DEARMOND. 





STATEMENT BY TED Ross or Tep Ross Loae1ne Co., CANYONVILLE, OREG. 


The facts are based on my views and experiences in nearly 30 years of logging, 
but they still reflect a general picture of the situation existing for all independent 
loggers and small mill operators in my area. 
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1. In an area of plenty, the existing situation concerning Government timber 
sales seems to be badly out of balance. Larger and larger tracts of timber are 
being put up to bids, while smaller much needed salvage tracts are becoming a 
thing of the past. And yet, there are millions of feet of overripe and bug-killed 
trees, plus snags and blowdowns that lie in among healthy timber, and the only 
way to get those that should be removed, is with small sales restricted to selective 
cutting and removal. 

2». It is understood by the small operator that he has no hopes of a look-in 
i the large tracts due to the high stumpage prices and the roadbuilding costs 
uvolved. And the small operators owe a vote of thanks to the large outfits for 
the hundreds of miles of access roads that have opened up the back country. But, 
on the other hand, our country is made up of small independent operators who 
badly need timber to keep themselves in existence. Their type of operations 
cannot be handled by the large outfits. A good salvage type of operation is a 
delicate one and is worked under strict rules and regulations. It has only a 
small crew and equipment gaged to the type of work it is doing. It is a necessary 
kind of operation, for the good of our timber—and yet—men in this work are 
going broke every day due to lack of enough small sales to keep them operating 
steadily. 

3. The Government agents involved put the blame on too much redtape and 
paperwork and not enough personnel to put in the field. This seems to be 
true, especially the paperwork, as one fieldman, 3 or 4 years ago, was keeping 
from 10 to 15 salvage outfits going, whereas today he seems hard pressed to keep 
1 or 2 working in any area. 

t. My small outfit can deliver from 1% to 2 million feet of timber a year, 
in hard salvage shows, and yet, in the last year and a half I have had Govern- 
ment sales totaling approximately 81,000 feet. This in spite of the fact that 
I purchased a new cat in order to remain within the equipment specifications 
for salvage logging. There just hasn’t been enough sales put up for bid that 
were in my working area. 

5. This lack of small sales in Government timber has caused operators to 
turn to overlogged private patches of timber that by rights should be left for 
another 25 to 50 years. The urging for timber conservation on private lands has 
been defeated by the lack of available older growth timber to supply the demand. 

6. More small-salvage sales should be marked over a larger pattern, giving rep- 
utable salvage operators a larger area to choose their work from, to do a 
better job in the area they are in and to give some sort of guaranty that they 
will have some hopes of continuous work for their crews and equipment. This 
would cause the job to be done right with a minimum of “threatening,” which 
at this time is driving many operators out of business and causing many more 
to go broke while operating on stumpage bid too high. 

7. Also, it seems to me, that the Government agencies, having the knowledge 
of the general price trend, are placing their base figures at as high a rate as any 
logger can successfully pay for stumpage and still make a living. Also, most 
of these sales are unguaranteed, which places an element of gamble on an already 
overtaxed operation. The lack of enough sales placed for bids is pushing prices 
up in competitive bidding, and by doing so is defeating the purpose intended 
by salvage sales. 

8. More small tracts placed for bids will keep in existence more independent 
operators, who in turn will supply small mills in their area and, thusly, will keep 
going our American way of the right for an independent livelihood. 

9. How long will these exorbitant stumpage rates be paid, when the logging 
operations are in the hands of a few? At that time, which is fast approaching, 
we will be faced with the true knowledge of what a “gentlemen’s agreement” 
really is, 

10. Myself, and many others like me, urgently request your immediate consider- 
ation of many more small sales. Sales that would be restricted to reputable log- 
gers with equipment the correct size to cope with salvage work. This with a 
minimum of redtape and more areas opened for these sales. 





STATEMENT oF H. L. MALONEY 


My name is Howard L. Maloney. J. L. Chambers and I own and operate the 
Maloney-Chambers Lumber Co. and the Albany Lumber Co. Each of these con- 
cerns owns a small sawmill situated in Albany. We do not have extensive 
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sources of timber. In fact, our supply of timber is only sufficient to maintain ou 
operation for a few years. 

If our cperations are to be continued for an indefinite period it will be necessar, 
that we supplement our sources of privately owned timber with Government tim- 
ber. In Albany we are situated in two O. and C. marketing areas. We feel that 
if our operation is to be continued it is important that O. and C. marketing-are 
Policy be ¢ ontinued. 

In both of our operations we employ approximately 90 people. This is a ver 
substantial payroll for the city of Albany. Abolishment of the O. and C. market 
ing areas Would jeopardize the continuance of this payroll. 


MINERSVILLE, CALir., November 19, 1955. 
Congressman Eart CHUDOFF, 
Care of Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
Portland, Oreg. 

HONORABLE Sirk: I was present at your committee meeting in Redding, Calif 
on the 14th and filed a resolution from the Upper Trinity Citizens’ Council 
designating me to represent them at the hearing. At the same time I expected 
to state the case of the Covington Lumber Co., of which I am president and gen- 
eral manager. Not knowing that a brief was supposed to be filed in writing I 
was not prepared to make such filings and respectfully ask that this letter be 
entered as a filing for the Covington Lumber Co. 

The Covington Lumber Co. is a closed corporation and none of its stock has 
ever been offered for sale. We are a small company and have never had the 
desire to grow into a large controlling company. However, it has been our aim 
and desire to somewhat perpetuate our operation in order that the members of 
our family could carry on over a long period of time. We have been operating 
in our present location in Trinity County, Calif., since June 1942. In fact, the 
Covington Lumber Co. was organized for the sole purpose of starting an operation 
in Trinity County. Lumber operations were not new to myself as I have been in 
the lumber business practically all of my life and I am now 67 years old. 

We came into the county amidst a large stand of Forest Service timber and 
from the beginning we expected to build a community that would be somewhat 
of an asset to the county. Since our mill is located some 12 miles from the 
nearest school we have built and maintained a school building since 1945 at 
our own expense. However the school district has supplied a teacher. The 
most recent accomplishment of which we are very proud is a new school building 
built strictly under State architecture plans and at the present time there are 
some 24 children in school all of whose parents are employees of our company. 

To make it understood what we are trying to do for Trinity County and ou 
community, the school board decided it had sufficient money to build a school 
building for our children. Early last spring it advertised for bids to let a con 
tract on the new school building according to the State approved plans. The 
contractor's bid on the kind of building we now have would be somewhere around 
$23,000 but the school board did not have sufficient funds to pay this amount. 
Therefore, our company advised the school board we would donate the land, put 
in the water system and electricity and build the school building and turn it ove1 
to the school board at cost. The building is now completed and all the com 
munity is very proud to have such building for our schoolchildren. We built it at 
a cost of $13,673.50. What we want to bring out is the fact that we are doing all 
that is possible for a small company to do in order to help our own community 
as Trinity County is so sparsely populated and some 73 percent of the land and 
timber in this county is under Federal Government jurisdiction it is a terrific 
burden on what few property owners there are to carry the tax burden and build 
new schools. Anything we do within our means to assist is done with a willing 
and open mind. 

As to the Forest Service timber in Trinity County, based on my experience 
over many years in logging, sawmilling, and dealing in timber in the States of 
Arkansas, Oregon, and Washington, I cannot agree with the policy of the Forest 
Service in Trinity County and have noticed the apparent discrepancies in much 
of their program. We believe in the free enterprise system and fair competi- 
tion but it is apparent that competitive bidding on Forest Service timber now is 
more than small operators will be able to meet since so many large operators 
are coming into the district and do not hesitate to come right into our front door 
and bid excessive prices on Forest Service timber evidently in order to eventually 
squeeze the small operator out of business. The records will show in several 
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cases in the past 2 years bids have been so excessive that no operator either 
large or small would be able to make a profit out of the amount offered for the 
timber stumpage. This is particularly true when a block of Forest Service timber 
is offered for sale under oral bidding procedure. 

In 1942 before we started operation in Trinity County we took the matter up 
with the local Forest Service and were assured that if we came in and estab- 
lished an operation and showed a degree of success that Forest Service timber 
would be made available for us. We did not apply for Forest Service timber until 
1942. At that time we were advised and our records will show that Forest Service 
timber could not be made available for cutting in this district at that time. For- 
tunately we were able to get some private timber which kept us going. 

There are some things we cannot understand in connection with Forest Service 

imber. We had considerable correspondence with our Congressman, Clair Engle, 
in connection with Forest Service timber during 1944 and 1945 and we now have 
our files a letter signed by Lyle F. Watts, Chief Forester, in which he states that 
under his investigaiton he had learned that we had some 10 to 12 million feet of 
timber ahead therefore he did not feel that we were entitled to tie up timber for 
vears ahead. At the same time cooperative contracts were being let to big 
outfits on hundreds of millions of feet of Forest Service timber under a 100 
year contract for cutting. These are some of the discrepancies that we would like 
see Congress do something about. ‘ 

We also believe that if the Sustained Yield Forest Management Act of March 
99 1944 (58 Stat. 132; 16 U. S. C. 583-5831) authorizing the Forest Service to 
make timber available to existing mills in localities or districts depending on 
sawmill operations to stabilize the community could be enforced under some rea- 
sonable and fair program, particularly so as to the older established and existing 
mills in such communities who had proved themselves worthy of continuing their 
operations, that it would certainly be a good thing for many communities through- 
out the timber countries where Forest Service timber is available. 

As far as our company is concerned we have at all time remained friendly and 
coperative with the Forest Service personnel in our district particularly so as to 
i\iding in firefighting, community problems, etc. But up until now we have not 
felt that we would be able to cut Forest Service timber under the program as the 
penalties and requirements over and above the price paid for stumpage have been 
so great and until the past 2 years their marking program in this district was 
such that no trees could be cut except dead and rotten trees which would be impos- 
sible for any sawmill man to run through his mill without financial loss. We 
hope that some amicable program can be inaugurated where existing mills will 
have a chance of operating on Forest Service timber and remaining in business. 
We also understand that such program must be under the jurisdiction of the 
Forest Service where our Government has return for a fair price for timber 
removed from the ground in accordance with a good sustained yield cutting 
practice. 

If there should be any further data or records that we can supply in connection 
with this we will be very glad to open our files to anyone interested. 

We beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
CovincTton LuMBER Co. 
G. L. CovrneTon, 
President. 





SHERIDAN, OreEG., November 9, 1955. 
Mr. W. H. Copurn, 
Portland, Orea. 

DEAR Mr. Copurn: Your letter of the 7th received regarding hearings. 

IT am a small-mill owner in Lincoln County, Oreg., on Drift Creek, near where 
the new access road is being built into Federal timber. I am hoping our mill can 
be given a consideration to buy some of this timber that will be available so near 
to our mill. The requirements in the past have been too large for me even to 
think of buying, as I do not have such capital as has been required, especially in 

ir area, Where timber was near enough to make it profitable to transport to our 
mill. 

In asking I was once offered the opportunity to buy windfalls in our area, but 
due to the large cost of roadbuilding made it impossible due to the few scattered 
windfalls at the area talked about. The privately owned timber is almost be- 
coming impossible to buy, to operate successfully. 
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In 1954 I was forced to close my mill] and lay all help off; in 1955 I was forced 
to lease the mill out to another mill operator, hoping they had better luck in 
buying timber and logs, but their operations lasted only a little over 3 months, and 
now they are asking if the lease can be canceled, as the same timber shortage, 
and log buying has caused them to lay all help off. The locality is in need of 
payroll very bad, any help in this will be a great boost to the county and every- 
one concerned. 

I am a long time taxpayer and property holder in Lincoln County. I have my 
life savings in this mill and property. If no timber is to be available to small 
mills, I will be one who will have to junk my new mill. I am sorry to say this 
but when facts face you that’s the only way out. The taxes are great and it soon 
would eat the mill and property up. I am a pioneer of Lincoln County since 1906 
except a few occasions have been away, and of the late years of 1954 and 1955, 
due to closing of our mill. Hope this will give some idea what a small mill 
operator is against. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
LEONARD HESPACK. 


OAKLAND, DOUGLAS COUNTY, OREG., 
November 9, 1955. 
The JoInT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, PIONEER STATION, 
Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: We had contemplated supplying your committee with a written 
statement outlining our views regarding the manner in which the Bureau of 
Land Management exercises its jurisdiction over right-of-way regulations and 
arbitration procedure, but after a thorough study of the proposals of the Western 
Forest Industries Association and the committee representing the association of 
O, and ©. counties, we are convinced that what they propose parallels our line 
of thinking. 

We, therefore, wish to go on record as supporting their proposals. 

Very truly yours, 
THE MARTIN Bros. Box COMPANY OF OREGON, 
B. L. Martin, Manager. 


Mr. Cuuporr. This committee will adjourn until tomorrow morning 
at 9 o’clock. 

We are going to meet at 9 o’clock because of the number of wit- 
nesses we have to hear. 

(Whereupon, at 6:50 p. m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
Tuesday, November 22, 1955, at 9 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1955 


SuBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT 
FUNCTION OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PuBLic Works 
AND RESOURCES OF THE HousE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Portland, Oreg. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9 a. m., in the Depart- 
ment of Interior Building, Hon. Earl Chudoff (chairman of the House 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators W. Kerr Scott, North Carolina; Richard L. Neu- 
berger, Oregon; and Henry C. Dworshak, Idaho. 

Representatives Earl Chudoff, Pennsylvania; and Clare E. Hoffman, 

Michigan. 

Also present: Representative Harris Ellsworth, Oregon. 

Also present: William H. Coburn, chief counsel; and Robert W. 
Redwine, counsel (Senate subcommittee. ) 

Also present: Arthur Perlman, staff director; James A. Lanigan, 
counsel; Robert E. Wolf, consultant; and Helen M. Boyer, minority 
staff member (House subcommittee). 

Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

[ just want to make a very short announcement before starting. We 
are starting these hearings at 9 o’clock in the morning in order that we 
might be able to cover the m: iny witnesses that want ‘to be heard. We 
want to finish at a reasonable hour tonight and we do not want to find 

ourselves in a position where the men ‘at the bottom of the list have 
limited time and the men at the top of the list get all the time. If we 
can get some cooperation from all of you who are listed to be heard 
today i in keeping your oral statements to a minimum, I think we will 
be able to get through with ever ybody at a res asonable hour, and treat 
ever byody i in the same way. 

I am not going to limit any time at this point. But I will reserve 
the right to ‘do it if it appears that we are running into a jam. 

Is Mr. Robert Avison here? 

Representative Horrman. How would it be if you reversed the list ? 

Representative Cuuporr. It does not matter to me, but I think that, 
for the sake of orderly procedure, we should follow the staff's arrange- 
ment. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT AVISON, AVISON LUMBER CO. 


Representative Cruporr. Would you identify yourself for the rec 
ord and then proceed, please 

Mr. Avison. Iam Bob Avison, coowner of the Avison Lumber Co. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you proceed, Mr. Avison. 

Mr. Avison. Gentlemen, early in August of this year, the Molalla 

rea operators engaged in the manufacture of lumber were faced with 
the most critical log shortage since the advent of the lumber industry 
in the area some 30 to 40 years ago. This critical log situation, sh: ill 
I say, came about rather suddenly. Up to this time there were ade- 
quate private timber holdings available. We could go to almost any 
farmer and buy several thousand feet of timber at a minute’s notice, 
and bring the logs into the mill and manufacture them into lumbe: 
There were numerous independent loggers in the business. In fact 
the log supply was so great that oftentimes it was necessary to turn 
them away. We could not use them all. But these sources of logs 
were exhausted and suddenly we faced this critical log situation i 
the area. 

The Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service controlled 
most of the remaining timber, so that we naturally turned to them and 
asked them if there was anything they could do to help us. We knew 
that we could foresee without any doubt that it was almost a definite 
cinch that we would have to close the mills during the winter months. 
This is being borne out, 1 think, pretty much now. I think we have 
possibly 2 or 3 weeks of running ahead of us and then we know that 
we will be out of logs. 

Of course, this puts quite a load on the State unemployment agen- 
cies, and also possibly will hurt the county inasmuch as, if things get 
too serious, we will be on the relief rolls out here. 

We went along and contacted the district forest rangers and the 
Forest Service regional office, and told them of our problem, and did 
not get too much satisfaction. Of course, they realized it was there. 
We asked them what they could do to get up some of the sales that 
were proposed earlier in the year. 

Of course, we got the stock answer, “We have lack of access roads 
and our manpower in our forestry offices is insufficient to get them up 
in time.” This came from the regional forestry officer in Portland. 

We also contacted the Bureau of Land Management. They were 
regularly selling their allowed quota in our area and, in fact, were 
doing a little better than that, I think. Actually, the quota in our 
area is about 3 million feet, and I think they were selling possibly up 
to 6 million feet. Three million feet of that timber was salvage and 
did not count in the exact quota of sales. 

These figures are not 100 percent accurate, but they are somewhat 
near accurate. 

We felt fairly well equipped. We thought probably the best thing 
to do would be to pull in our rope and possib ly look for other fields in 
Canada or California. Some of our predecessors in the area went to 
north California and were quite successful. 

However, some of the local people hated to see the industry leave 
the town and somewhere along the line a State association came out 
and told us that they thought possibly they might help us with our 
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problem. ‘They took over from there and a series of meetings between 
the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service ensued. 

This trade association devised a plan which ran something like this: 
The first point they advocated was an exchange of about 9,000 acres 
of Forest Service land in the Molalla River drainage area consisting 
largely of old growth timber for approximately 15,000 acres of 
QO. and C. land in the Clackamas River drainage area in order to 
balance forests with new and old growth trees. This balanced forest 
would enable BLM to sell a much greater volume of old growth timber 
in the area. This would allow the Bureau of Land Management to 
sell a much greater volume of timber than in the past because their 
timber consisted largely of 60- to 70-year-old classifications which 
have not become ripe and are not suitable for sale. 

The second point that they requested was that the BLM put up 
12 million board-feet of timber as an emergency measure to help 
replenish log supplies in the area. The BLM agreed to do so and 
started their cruises immediately, and at the present time they have 
cawed 5 million feet. Although the area mills were not the successful 
bidders in all instances, they did acquire some. We are grateful to 
the BLM for doing that. It is going to help. 

I understand that there is another sale of 7 million feet on the 13th 
of December. We are going to attempt to buy it. We do not know 
whether we can or not, but at least it is a step in the right direction 
and it is going to help. 

\s the third point, they advocated putting up the full allowable 
cut in the Clackamas sandy working circle of the Mount Hood Na 
tional Forest. ‘This in the past had not been done. However, during 
the last week or two we have been notified of a series of sales coming 
up in that area. I believe they will amount to 60 million feet, which 
will be sort of late in the winter. We are very grateful for that. 
That will help our problem some, we feel, and we will attempt to go 
out and buy some of that timber. However, we would have been 
pleased if it could have come up sooner and we could have looked at 
it before the snows covered the area. <A lot of it is probably covered 
up in the snow belt now, and it would be hard to evaluate just what 
sthere. ‘That timber, however, runs rather uniform and we have a 
pretty fair idea. 

The next step they advocated was to put up the full allowable cut 
in the Bureau of Land Management forests as soon as the agencies 
agreed on a principle of the exchange of lands. Both the BLM and 
the Forest Service agreed that this exchange should be made. 

As long as we are in agreement, and we feel rather certain that this 
exchange will go through, we feel that the proposed allowable cut 
providing the exchanges made should be sold immediately inasmuch a: 
there is a good demand for timber. 

Another point is access. This would be a rough estimate, but behind 
the Molalla area we feel there is 500 to 700 million feet of timber. 
largely hemlock varieties, which is overripe. We have picked up a 
few logs in that area and find the timber to be really quite ripe. The 
hemlock is full of spot rot. However, it is desirable for lumber and 
makes good lumber. This timber is being withheld because of access. 
The Molalla Forest Road is controlled by three large companies and, 
of course, we feel that their fees are much too high for us to be in a 
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competitive feature as far as bidding against the larger companies is 
concerned. I will give you one example. ‘There was one small sale, 
to my knowledge, sold in that area of about a million feet of wind 
thrown hemlock. Now, it required the use of approximately 36 miles 
of that road. The only agreement the Forest Service could make with 
the people who controlled the road was 25 cents per thousand per mile. 
We required about 36 miles use of that road to get down to the Molalla 
which, as you gentlemen could see, would be around $9 a thousand. 
The timber was not valued at that price and, of course, we could not 
possibly compete. 

I do not know what the answer is. We naturally would advocate 
more Government access in the entire area, or possibly renegotiation 
on road tolls to get a little fairer rate out of the area. 

The sixth point that this trade association advocated was the rein 
ventory of all forest lands with the view of raising all allowable cuts 
because they felt that the present cuts were appraised on old inven 
tories. I think that that is gener ally true throughout the area. This 
plan was mutually agreed on in principle by the operators and agencies 
alike, and we feel that, if it is a possible solution to the economic prob 
lems of the area, it should be considered and possibly put into effect. 

In summarizing what we have gone over here, I might give you a few 
of what I may feel are constructive suggestions. 

First, I think there appears to be the need for closer coordination 
among the agencies to help get this timber on the market. 

Second, we wonder if it is wise for these particular agencies to make 
casual decisions when it merely affects the economic life of our com- 
munity and a great number of people in the area. 

Third, I might suggest that it might be wise to procure economists 
or similar persons to make studies and to consider the impact of the 
forestry decisions on the country life and community life that we hear 
about in our area, 

Fourth, the timber sales, we feel, should be reasonably small so that 
the small operators can be included in the bidding. I think this in 
turn will assure the maximum return to the Government for the tim- 
ber, and we feel that these sales should be placed on the market before 
late fall and winter to prevent as much holdover to the ensuing year 
as possible. The small operator does not have the type of money and 
usually cannot finance an operation like that. 

Another point is that I think reasonably fast time limits should 
yrevail on the sales in order that certain companies, or no one com- 
pany, shall we say, can buy timber in excess of its reasonable demands 
at the time. 

The fifth point I would like to stress is that we definitely need more 
Federal access to timber such as the Clackamas Road in our area. | 
think this investment pays out in increased timber revenues and it 
certainly does give all the mills an equal competitive opportunity to 
bid. We ought to go up to that auction block with an equal chance. 

Going back to the problem of access and that approximately $9 fee 
for 36 miles that I mentioned a few minutes ago, I want to say that on 
the Clackamas River Road that fee would prob: tbly be about $1.50, 
and I am sure that the construction of the Clackamas Road certainly 
was difficult, probably more so than the road in our particular area, 
which is controlled by the larger companies. 
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[ think we should eliminate Government sales to construction com- 
panies and utilities at appraised prices, I think that the Forest Serv- 
ice should handle this particular business rather than put the utilities 
in the profitable business of brokering Federal timber, especially when 
the needs and demands for timber are so high as they are right now. 

The seventh point here is that we feel that 1f we can get the allowable 
cuts up in all the forests, we will be able to keep the people from up in 
Washington from coming into our own backyard anc looking for their 
timber supplies. I think that it is important that we sell a full allow- 
able cut everywhere because this timber shortage is something that has 
really hit us. 

Another point is that we feel that steps should be taken to appropri- 
ate enough funds to assure that the maximum allowable cuts will be 
sold. How to arrive at that, certainly I do not know, but I am certain 
that that is important. 

[ might say in conclusion that we have the physical facilities out 
here to manufacture lumber. We have been doing it for the last 20 or 
30 years. We feel that we can do a fairly good job providing the 
timber is available. We want to know if we can stay and stabilize the 
community, and we would like to know if we can assume that more 
efforts will be made in obtaining Government access to timber. We 
want. to know if the full allowable cuts will be sawed. 

As businessmen, we feel that this problem should be clarified and an 
exact Government timber policy of the future set forth. Then we can 
make our decision as to whether we want to stay, whether we want to 
head for Canada, or get out of the business, or go to some other area for 
our log supplies. 

I think that is about all that I have, gentlemen. 

Representative CHuporr. Have you any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Lanican. Did any Federal agencies issue a press release prior 
to the time that this problem was worked out, stating in effect that 
there was not much, or anything, that could be done for your area ? 

Mr. Avison. I think possibly that was true. As far as I know, there 
was a press release. Whether or not it was released by the agency 
itself or picked up by some roving reporter, I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Lanican, What was the nature of the press release ? 

Mr. Avison. Well, as far as the one that I have in mind, it was a 
statement made, I think, possibly by Mr. Heath of the Bureau of Land 
Management. He said there was not enough timber to go around, and 
we feel that they were justified in making the statement, inasmuch 
as they control a small quantity of timber available in that area. He 
felt that possibly the thinning out of the forests might help some, but 
certainly there is not enough timber for everybody. That was more or 
less the nature of it, I believe. 

Mr. Laniean. Was it after that press release that the proposed 
solution that you outlined was formulated ? 

Mr. Avison. The solution was not particularly my idea. 

Mr. LAniIGAN. I said, the solution that you outlined, I do not mean 
that you formulated it. 

Mr. Avison. Yes; the press release was made during the formula- 
tion of this particular solution, shall I say. 

Mr. Lanican. IT notice that you said that on the Molalla Road the 
fee that was required was 25 cents a mile, but we have a statement by 
a later witness in which he gives a form contract for road haul over 
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the Molalla Road, and in that contract the fee is set at 10 cents per 
mile road-use fee and 10 cents per mile maintenance fee, or a total of 
20 cents per mile. Does it vary from time to time and customer to 
customer ¢ 

Mr. Avison. It is my feeling that it was 25 cents in this instance. 
Whether or not this was a more difficult portion of the road, I do not 
know. I do not think there is too much variance. I think it is 20 cents 
per mile generally, but I think in this one particular sale—lI believe, 
but cannot be absolutely correct—that it was 25 cents. However, I 
think the general policy is 20 cents per mile per thousand, which we 
feel is too high. If the Government can maintain a road in the 
Clackamas area at 40 miles for $1.50, 20 cents for a thousand for a 
road in our area would be $8 against $1.50. We feel that that is too 
ne 

LANIGAN. You feel that the Federal road in this instance is a 
sort of yardstick that you can measure against the Molalla Road ‘ 

Mr. Avison. Well, I feel that it is somewhat of a yardstick; yes. 

Mr. LaniGan. Have the owners of the Molalla Road ever shown 
people in your area how much the road cost to build and maintain in 
relation to the timber there, so as to show that their fee is justified for 
the proportionate share of the timber that is taken out ¢ 

Mr. Avison. Well, they have indicated that they have figures of that 
nature and, of course, we have met with them on several occasions 
to attempt to reduce that road fee. Of course, I am not certain as to 
exact figures. 

Mr. Lanican. You have not seen the exact figures ? 

Mr. Avison. No; I have not. However, I feel that with the volume 
of timber that is going out over that road and if everybody were to 
pay a 10-cent road fee and 10-cent maintenance fee it would be a 
mighty profitable venture for the Government to go into. 

Mr. LaniGan. Would you estimate how much income that would 
provide in a year if all the timber paid that? 

Mr. Avison. I certainly do not have the figures, but I would say that 
that 40 miles would probably be the minimum haul from any land 
that the Government owns up in that area and at $80, normal truck- 
load of logs, I suppose, would contain about 10,000 feet and that would 
pile up pretty fast, lam sure. (See also, pp. 983, 1192, 1193, 1449.) 

Mr. Lanican. You indicated in point 6 in your conclusions that the 
Forest Service is selling timber at its appraised price to construction 
companies and utilities companies. I think that the testimony we 
have had has indicated that the appraised price generally, at present, is 
considerably below the competitive price. (See also pp. 975, 980, 1471 

Mr. Avison. That is very true, because timber is selling, 1 would 
say, in our area, a full 100 percent above appraised prices. 

Mr. Laniegan. So that, in your area, if sales were made at the ap- 
praised price to a utility company, it means that they can, in turn, 
sell it for twice what they paid for it? 

Mr. Avison. They can put it up for competitive bids. The one thing 
that I had in mind which happened in this particular area was the 
Portland General Electric Co. They purchased a dam site at Timothy 
Meadows. I am told that this timber was bought at the appraised 
price. Of course, I could not get available figures. There was some 
40 million on the tract. They are in the process of logging it now. 
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The timber was removed and stacked and then I think it was offered 
by competitive bid by the Portland General Electric Co. As far as I 
know, the Government only received the appraised price out of the 
timber. It was about 40 million feet cruised originally. I believe 
thev will take considerably more than that of the area. We have been 
informed that they will. 

We feel that it is not fair for the Government to sell timber to 
utilities or construction companies at the appraised figure. 

Mr. LANIGAN. You would advocate that there be sufficient advance 
planning so that when there is a dam site and the dam is going to be 
built, the Government would sell the timber off in its reglar com 
petitive process, rather than give the company that is building the 
dam some sort of preference r ight to the timber ? 

) Mr. Avison. Absolutely. I feel that that is necessary. 
} Mr. Lanican. That would benefit the locality and the Government / 

Mr. Avison. I feel it would; yes, sir. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all. 

Representative Cruporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Cosurn. I have no questions. 

Representative CHuporr. Senator Scott? 

Senator Scorr. I have no questions. 

Representative CHuporr. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsnak. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. You are talking about this exchange 
idea as if it were something new. That is old, is it not? 

Mr. Avison. I think it has been kicking around for quite a while. 

Representative Horrman. It came up in the Cordon-Ellsworth bill, 
did it not? 

Mr. Avison. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. It was discussed in the Department be 
fore McCracken came out of there ? 

Mr. Avison. Possibly, but still they have not done anything. 

Representative Horrman. After they got out, McCracken and Netz 
org came up with this as though it were something new, as though they 
had discovered something. That is the theory, or idea; is it not? 

Mr. Avison. I do not believe that I wish to comment on that, sir. 

Representative Horrman. You do not want to comment on it ? 

Mr. Avison. Mr. Netzorg and Mr. McCracken I do not believe should 
be brought into this. 

Representative Horrman. Did they not present it to the officials as 
something entirely new ? 

Mr. Avison. I do not believe they represented it as that, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Anyway, they did not originate it; did 


thev ? 
Mr. Avison. Yes, sir. You are right. They did not originate the 
idea. 


Representative Horrman. If I get it right, in this statement in the 
first paragraph on the next to the last page you mention a “distinct need 
for closer coordination.” Just what do you mean by that, “distinct 
need for closer coor dination among the agencies to help facilitate get 
ting timber on the market” 
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Mr. Avison. We think that if we had a little closer coordination and 
could get the change made, that would help the market. 

Representative Horrman. What particular things ? 

Mr. Avison. The change that was outlined. Up in this area we have 
9,000 acres of Forest Service land that is largely old growth. The 
BLM has a lot of younger trees. They wish to balance the forest and, 
if you get a balanced forest, you can increase the cut. 

Representative Horrman. What other agencies are interested in 
that situation ? 

Mr. Avison. What other agencies ? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Avison. I do not feel that there are any other agencies. 

Representative Horrman. Why do you cite that as an example 
under section 1 ? 

Mr. Avison. What do you mean, sir? 

Representative Horrman. Section 1 said: 
distinct need for a closer coordination among the agencies to help facilitate get- 
ting timber on the market. 

Mr. Avison. We feel that if they would coordinate these forests and 
find out who has the supervision of the area, why, we will get the 
timber on the market. Now, it iscontraverted land. 

Representative Horrman. Between which agencies, the ones you are 
speaking of ? 

Mr. Avison. Between the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

Representative HorrmMan. They cannot get together ? 

Mr. Avison. They have not up to now. 

Representative Horrman. I agree with you wholeheartedly. I do 
not know how many of these agencies are fussing around with timber 
and land, and there should be some overall management; is that what 
you mean ? 

Mr. Avison. That is exactly what I mean. 

Representative Horrman. What do you mean when you say that the 
“agencies should not make casual decisions without adequate consid- 
eration of facts” ? 

Mr. Avison. When we first approached the Forest Service up there, 
of course, in the technical decision that we got, we got the brushoff 
from the people we talked to. 

Representative HorrmaNn. They made a decision ? 

Mr. Avison. They brushed us off. 

Representative Horrman. We are talking about decisions. You are 
claiming, and of course, it is your privilege, that they should not make 
casual decisions. What particular casual decision did any one of those 
agencies make without having the facts? 

Mr. Avison. It might be wise to change “casual decisions” to “cas- 
ual statements.” We cert: inly received a casual statement that they 
did not think there was ver y muc h they could to to help out. Whether 
there is a fine line between “decision” and “statement,” I am not sure. 
In my wording here, I am not a very good writer. 

Representative Horrman. We are not talking about style or dic- 
tion. T am trying to learn from you what you meant, in view of the 
fact that you m: ade the statement that the agency had made a casual 
decision without knowing what it was talking about. That is what it 
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boils down to. What decision did an agency make without any know]- 
edge of the facts? That is all I am asking. 

Mr. Avison. Certainly they did not know our problem out there. 
We told them, but I do not think they knew the economic background. 
We havea school system out there. We are proud of our school. We 
have a new sewage disposal plant going up out there. We are bur- 
dened with taxes. 

Representative Horrman. Did you not tell them all those things ? 

Mr. Avison. Yes; I think so. 

Representative Horrman. They had the facts if they listened. What 
they did, I would judge, would be in your opinion to make a wrong 
cone lusion. 

Mr. Avison. Like I say, a decision and a statement, or possibly the 
word should have been statement rather than decision. Shall we say 
that they told us that there was very little at the time that they 
thought they could do to get these proposed sales up. They were being 
held up by access, and also lack of personnel to get the timber on the 
market. However, they agreed that it should be sold at the time. 
Now, I do not know what the reason is, but all at once we see that they 
are ex iving to get that allowable cut up, for which we are very grate- 
ful; but it is coming up too late to do us any good this year. We are 
going to have to close our mill for 3 months this year. I do not like to 
do it, but there is nothing I can do about it. Had this timber been 

put up earlier, we could have done something. 

We got on the ball in late July or early August and foresaw this 
particular situation coming up, and told them about it, but it takes 
a long time to move a Government agency. 

Representative Horrman. In Government? 

Mr. Avison. That is right. And we tried. We at least acquainted 
them with our problem. 

Representative Horrman. You have to go through what they call 
too many channels. 

Mr. Avison. I feel that is necessary. 

Representative Horrman. I feel that it is necessary. You have to 
go through them. 

Mr. Avison. That is the way it is. 

Representative Horrman. That is the way it is. Do not misunder- 
stand me because maybe I talk too loud or too fast. I have no criticism 
of anyone. 

Mr. Avison. I understand that. 

Representative Horrman. | think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to call attention, however, to the fact that once more you 
referred to my presence as being a member ex oflicio, which is true; but 
my title to office on the committee is just as good as that of any other 
member. I derive my authority through what might be termed a dif- 
ferent channel, but it is just as complete as that of other members of 
the committee and without my presence, agreeable or otherwise, you 
could not hold any hearings, because you have no other Republican 

from the House, no other Democrat to give you a quorum. So please 
suppress your expression of distaste of my continued attendance. That 
attendance enables you to function. 

Representative Couporr. I have certainly no objection to your being 
with us. As a matter of fact, when you wrote and told me you were 
coming, I wrote and said that I was happy to have you. 
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Representative Horrman. I am sure that you did not stretch the 
truth when you said you were happy. We love each other like a couple 
of twins. 

Representative Cuuporr. We are getting along well so far. 

Representative Horrman. Exceptionally well. 

Representative CHuporr. | am glad you came along because I think 
that you have really contributed to our hearings. 

Representative Horrman. It has at least disturbed the monotony of 
the thing. This is what I am thinking: There are six issues that were 
set forth in the letter of Senator Murray. I agree that those are the 
issues. I do not think there is any question about it. 

It occurred to me that the testimony that we are taking now is 
largely cumulative and is pointed toward showing certain specific 
instances where there has been, perhaps, undue hardship. Those six 
issues outlined are before us, and we get more and more testimony to 
the same effect. Then along comes someone—which is all right, and 
he tells of the particular harm which has been done to him. Could that 
be summarized in some way ¢ 

L think that everyone will concede that the operation of the } rO- 
gram and the demand for timber and the high prices have resulted i in 
some mills going out of existence. 

Representative CHuporr. 1 wish I knew the answer. I certainly 
feel that these people want to talk to their Congressmen and Senators 
and tell them their specific problems. Although it may resolve itself 
down to one issue, I think that each case is just a little different. 

Representative Horrman. It gives them a forum, to which they have 
the right, of course. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Senator Neu- 
berger ? 

Senator Neupercer. I have one thing, if I may, Mr. Avison, You 
mentioned the Timothy Medows sale. Could you go into more detail 
about the facts concerning that sale ¢ 

Mr. Avison. I have attempted to get some information on that, s 
and we know that the Timothy Meadows sales—or at least I have 
been told—were sold at the ap praised price, We do know that the 
Portland General Electric Co. hired the logs stacked, or something, 
and then they sold them, put them out for competitive bids. We are 
sure there was some profit in that operation over and above what the 
actual price of the timber should have been. 

Senator Nevusercer. What company bought the timber ? 

Mr. Avison. They were sold to a number of companies. I think 
everyone had an opportunity to bid on the timber, I think the largest 
share was probably bought by a mill down on the river, Shepherd & 
Morse, I believe. 

Senator Neusercer. I thought I heard you say that 40 million board- 
feet were involved there ? 

Mr. Avison. Yes; it was around 40 million board-feet. We have 
heard from loggers in the area that that figure will probably be 60 


million feet. ‘That is charged against our allowable quota up there, 


the 200 million in the Clackamas sandy working circle. 

Senator Neunercer. Their justification for getting a preferential 
right to that Timothy Meadows was specifically what / 

Mr. Avison. Well, I presume that they had to clear the area for 
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the new dam site, and naturally, it was necessary to take off the timber 
from the land first. 

Senator Neupercer. This is probably not quite the right question to 
ask you, unless you have made a study. 


Mr. Avison. I have not made a study. 

Senator Neupercer. ‘You do not know whether that is the practice 
n other utility operations / In other words, if the telephone company 
or one of its affiliates like Pacific Telephone would run a line across 
the mountains and have to clear a wide swath for this line, you do 
not know whether they would get preferential rights for the timber 
that is cleared 4 

Mr. Avison. | do not know, sir. I have not gone into that. 

Representative Cauporr. Thank you, Mr. Avison. Without objec- 
tion. Mr. Avison’s statement may be inserted in the record. 


NOVEMBER 17, 1955. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Pioneer Post Office Building, 
Old United States Court House, Portland, Oreg. 

Honorable GENTLEMEN: Early in August this year the Molalla area operators 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber were faced with the most critical log 
shortage since the advent of the lumber industry in the area some 30 to 40 years 
oi This shortage developed fast, and the apparent reason was simple. The 
operators had exhausted practically all of their private timber holdings, and 
independent logging operators, being unable to procure private stumpage, were 
forced to close down. Few Government sales were made available, and as a 
result the critical log shortage was upon us. 

Realizing that it would be impossible to sustain winter employment due to 
lack of cold decks and logs in general, and the burden of carrying the unemployed 
would fall in the direct hands of State and county agencies, the Molalla operators 
openly declared a state of emergency and turned to the Federal agencies, namely, 
the BLM and Forest Service, for a possible solution to the area problem. 

The district forest rangers were contacted and could offer little encouragement 

to the possibility of bringing the proposed sales up in time to be of any imme- 
diate aid to the log-shortage problem in our area. The BLM were similarly 
approached, but could offer no relief, as they were regularly selling their quota 
of approximately 6 million board-feet per year in the Molalla area. 

The operators then turned to a trade association for advice, and a series of 
meetings with the BLM and Forest Service ensued. A definite plan was formu- 
lated and presented by the trade association and was agreed on in principle by 
the operators and governmental agencies alike. 

This plan included, namely: 

(1) An exchange of about 9,000 acres of Forest Service land in the Molalla 
River drainage area of largely old-growth timber for approximately 15,000 acres 
of O. and C. land in the Clackamas River drainage area in order to balance 
forests with new- and old-growth trees. This balanced forest would enable 
BLM to sell a much greater volume of old-growth timber in the area. 

(2) For the BLM to put up 12 million board-feet of timber as an emergency 
measure to help replenish log supplies in the area. BLM agreed, and as soon 
as cruises are completed will make the timber available. At the present time 
about 5 million of the 12 million has been sold. 

(5) Put up the full allowable maximum cut in the Clackamas Sandy working 
circle of the Mount Hood National Forest. This in the past has not been done. 

(4) Put up the full allowable cut in the BLM-managed forests as soon as the 
agencies agree on the principle of the exchange of lands. 

(5) Possible purchase of the Molalla Forest Road unless reasonable rates ean 
be assured to gain access to 500 million to 750 million feet of overripe timber in 
the Mount Hood National Forest. This timber has been withheld from the 

arket due to excessive road fees charged by the companies controlling the 
access road. 

(6) Reinventory of all forest lands with the view of raising allowable cuts as 
present cuts are based on old inventories. 
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The above-outlined plan is mutually agreed on in principle by operators and 
governmental agencies alike, and if it is a possible solution to the economic 
problems of the Molalla area, it should be put into effect and carried out as soon 
as possible. 

In summarizing, it would appear to the undersigned that a number of con- 
structive suggestions can be set forth. Briefly, they are as follows: 

(1) Distinct need for closer coordination among the agencies to help facilitate 
getting timber on the market. 

(2) Agencies should not make casual decisions without adequate consideration 
of facts in agency files as these decisions are most important for they rule the 
economic life of a large segment of our people. 

(3) The suggestive need of procurement of economists or similar persons to 
make studies and consider the full impact of forestry decisions on our complex 
community life. 

(4) Timber sales should be reasonably small so that small mills can be 
included in the bidding in order to assure the maximum price return on the 
timber to the Government. These sales should be placed on the market before late 
fall and winter to prevent as much holdover to ensuing year as possible. Small 
operators can’t usually finance this type of operation. Reasonably fast time 
limits on timber sales should apply in order that no one company can buy in 
excess of his reasonable demands for timber. 

(5) Definite need for more Federal access to timber such as the Clackamas 
River road in our area. This investment pays out in increased timber revenue 
and gives all mills an equal competitive opportunity to bid. 

(6) Elimination of Government sales to construction companies and utilities 
at appraisal prices. Forest Service should sell rather than put these companies 
in the profitable business of brokering Federal timber at such times when 
demands for timber have been at an unprecedented high. 

(7) In order to survive we must get the full allowable cut up regularly each 
year in all forests controlled by governmental agencies. It is doubly important 
that the cut be put up everywhere in order to keep distant mills from being 
driven to our area for their log supply. 

Yours very truly, 
AVISON LUMBER Co. 


Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Avison. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(See also, pp. 966, 975-978, 980, 1471.) . 

Representative Cuuporr. At this time I would like to offer for the 
record a list of membership of the Western Forest Industries Associa- 
tion which we requested be furnished for the record. 

(The list referred to follows:) (See also pp. 98, 730, 1009. ) 


WESTERN FOREST INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oreg., November 21, 1955. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL TIMBER, 
Old United States Courthouse, 
Portland, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN : Late Friday afternoon, November 18, 1955, in Eugene, Oreg., the 
joint committee asked the Western Forest Industries Association for a list of its 
membership together with data on the annual production and number of em- 
ployees for each member. 

This letter contains the names of all present Western Forest Industries Asso- 
ciation members, together with our best estimate of their annual production in 
lumber or logs. The association has no data on the number of employees by 
members. In order to provide the committee with this information We are can- 
vassing the membership. We will submit the results as soon as they have been 
obtained and compiled. 


MEMBERSHIP AND PRODUCTION 


1. Air King Manufacturing Co., Tigard, Oreg. Production, 20 to 25 million 
board-feet. 

2. Albertson Lumber Co., Philomath, Oreg. Production, 9 to 10 million board- 
feet. 

3. Armstrong Lumber Co., Springfield, Oreg. Production, 14 million board- 
feet. 

4. Avison Lumber Co., Molalla, Oreg. Production, 20 million board-feet. 
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5. Barker-Willamette Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg. Production, 20 to 25 million 
board-feet. 

6. Beckley Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg. Production, 5 to 6 million board-feet. 

7. Brown Bros. Lumber Co., Grants Pass, Oreg. Production, 15 to 20 million 
board-feet. 

x. Christensen Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg. Wholesaler. 

9, Clear Lumber Co., Sweet Home, Oreg. Production, 10 to 15 million board- 
feet 

10. Cone Lumber Co., Goshen, Oreg. Production, 10 to 15 million board-feet. 

11. Conifer Wood Products Co., Grants Pass, Oreg. Production, 20 million 
poard-feet. 

12. Douglas Studs, Inec., Sutherlin, Oreg. Production, 18 to 20 million board- 
feet. 

13. Edwards Bros. Construction Co., Albany, Oreg. Production, 24 million 
board-feet. 

14. Erskine Lumber Co., Swisshome, Oreg. Production, 30 million board-feet. 

15. Esselstrom Logging Co., Reedsport, Oreg. Production, 6 million board- 
feet 

16. Farmen & Sons Logging Co., Cottage Grove, Oreg. Production, 25 million 
board-feet. 

17. Miles H. Feero, Dillard, Oreg. Production, 2 to 3 million board-feet. 

18. Forecia Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg. Production, 16 to 18 million board-feet. 

19. F. H. Gisborne, Cheshire, Oreg. Production, 6 million board-feet. 

20. Hansen-Pacific Lumber Co., Fortuna, Calif. Production, 20 million board- 
feet. 

21. Haskins Lumber Co., Swisshome, Oreg. Production, 18 to 20 million board- 
feet. 

22. Hester Lumber Co., Goshen, Oreg. Production, 10 to 12 million board-feet. 

23. Hewitt Logging Co., Ashford, Wash. Production, 5 million board-feet. 

24. Hobin Lumber Co., Philomath, Oreg. Production, 6 to 8 million board- 
feet. 

25. Holm Bros. Lumber Co., Glide, Oreg. Production, 8 million board-feet. 
26. Horner Lumber Co., Sweet Home, Oreg. Production, 6 million board-feet. 
27. Paul B. Hult Lumber Co., Dillard, Oreg. Production, 50 to 55 million 

board-feet. 

28. Industrial Supply Co., Roseburg, Oreg. Equipment dealer. 

29. Iverson Lumber Co., Roseburg, Oreg. Production, 8 million board-feet. 

30. D. R. Johnson Lumber Co., Riddle, Oreg. Production, 8 to 10 million 
board-feet. 

31. Ralph Johnson Lumber Co., Veneta, Oreg. Production, 8 million board-feet. 

32. Johnson Lumber Co., Junction City, Oreg. Production, 6 to 8 million 

board-feet. 

33. K. & C. Timber Co. (Wolf Creek Lumber Co), Grants Pass, Oreg. Produc- 
tion, 15 million board-feet. 

34. K. & M. Logging Co., Reedsport, Oreg. Production, 6 to 8 million board- 
feet. 


. 


». Kell Lumber Co., Sweet Home, Oreg. Production, 6 to 8 million board-feet. 
36. T. BE. Keller, Langley, Wash. Production, 3 to 4 million board-feet. 

37. Kelley Bros., Lebanon, Oreg. Production, 3 to 4 million board-feet. 

38. Walter A. Kelly, Port Angeles, Wash. Production, 10 to 20 million board- 
leet. 

39. Kimball Bros. Lumber Co., Dexter, Oreg. Production, 8 to 10 million 
board-feet. 

4). Kropf Lumber Co., Molalla, Oreg. Production, 10 million board-feet. 

41. L. & H. Lumber Co., Sutherlin, Oreg. Production, 40 million board-feet. 

42. K. 8. Lichty Lumber Co., Bugene, Oreg. Production, 6 to 8 million board- 
feet. 

43. Lovegren Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg. Wholesaler. 

44. A. F. Lowes Lumber Co., Molalla, Oreg. Production, 25 to 30 million 
board-feet. 

45. Lumbermen’s Buying Service, Eugene, Oreg. Market analyst. 

46. Frank McCulloch, Eugene, Oreg. Production, 4 million board-feet. 
47. > egy River Lumber Co., Blue River, Oreg. Production, 10 million 
oard-feet. 

48. Mount Adams Lumber Co., Trout Lake, Wash. Production, 6 to 8 million 
board-feet. 
‘ 49. Mount Baldy Lumber Co., Yoncalla, Oreg. Production, 18 million board- 
eet, 


2 
oe. 

> 

’ 
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50. Mount Bette Lumber Co., Dillard, Oreg. Production, 10 million board-feet. 

51. Marks Lumber Co., Grants Pass, Oreg. Production, 8 to 10 million board- 
feet. 

52. Joe May Logging Co., Ashford, Wash. Production, 2 to 4 million board- 
feet 

53. Melby Logging Co., Corvallis, Oreg. Production, 6 million board-feet 

DA. Monroe Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg. Production, 20 to 25 million board- 
feet. 

55. Moser Lumber Co., Kings Valley, Oreg. Production, 8 to 10 million board 
feet. 

56. Mount Canary Lumber Co., Westlake, Oreg. Production, 20 to 22 million 
board-feet. 

57. Mountain Fir Lumber Co., Independence, Oreg. Production, 20 to 25 million 
board-feet. 

58. J. P. O'Neil Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg. Production, 6 to 8 million board- 
feet. 

59. Owen Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg. Production, 8 to 10 million board-feet. 

60. Darrell Porter Logging Co., Noti, Oreg. Production, 3 to 4 million board- 
feet. 

61. Redding Forest Products, Redding, Calif. Production, 20 million board- 
feet. 

62. Red Fir Lumber Co., Philomath, Oreg. Production, 5 million board-feet 

63. Rickini Lumber Co., Cottage Grove, Oreg. Production, 20 million board- 
feet. 

64. Riverside Planing Mill (Hub Lumber Co.), Roseburg, Oreg. Production, 
8 to 10 million board-feet. 

65. Round Prarie Lumber Co., Dillard, Oreg. Production, 30 million board- 
feet. 

66. S. & F. Lumber Co., Cottage Grove, Oreg. Production, 5 million board- 
feet. 

67. S. H. & W. Lumber Co., Grants Pass, Oreg. Production, 13 million board- 
feet. 

68. Scottsburg Logging Co., Reedsport, Oreg. Production, 8 to 10 million 
board-feet. 

69. Seneca Sawmill Co., Eugene, Oreg. Production, 12 million board-feet. 

70. Spalding Logging Co., Grants Pass, Oreg. Production, 12 million board- 
feet. 

71. Star Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg. Production, 15 million board-feet. 

72. Stokes Lumber Co., Harlan, Oreg. Production, 6 million board-feet. 

73. L. E. Sullivan & Son Lumber Co., Roseburg, Oreg. Production, 3 to 4 
million board-feet. ° 

74. Sun Studs, Inc., Roseburg, Oreg. Production, 15 to 20 million board-feet. 

75. Superior Lumber Co., Glendale, Oreg. Production, 8 to 10 million board- 
feet. 

76. Swanson Bros. Lumber Co., Noti, Oreg. Production, 10 million board-feet. 

77. Three-G-Lumber Co., Harlan, Oreg. Production, 6 to 8 million board-feet. 

78. Timber Products Company of Oregon, Brownsville, Oreg. Production, 25 
million board-feet. 

79. Transit Remanufacturing Co., Albuquerque, N. Mex. Wholesaler. 

80. Trio Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg. Wholesaler. 

81. Bert W. Udell, Lebanon, Oreg. Production, 2 million board-feet. 

82. United Lumber Co., Portland, Oreg. Wholesaler. 

838. Wilbur Lumber Co., Wilbur, Oreg. Production, 42 million board-feet. 

84. Cliff Williams Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg. Production, 6 to 8 million board- 
feet. 

85. Winney Lumber Co., Alsea, Oreg. Production, 2 to 4 million board-feet. 

86. Wren Planing Mill, Wren, Oreg. Production, 4 to 6 million board-feet. 

87. Zellner Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg. Production, 24 million board-feet. 

88. Zip-O-Log Mills, Eugene, Oreg. Production, 12 million board-feet. 

89. Zip-O-Log Mill Veneer Co., Eugene, Oreg. Production, 12 million board- 
feet. 

90. Bauman Lumber Co., Lebanon, Oreg. Production, 15 to 20 million board- 
feet. 

91. Cornelius Planing Mill, Cornelius, Oreg. Production, 15 to 20 million 
board-feet. 
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92. Grant Decker, Corvallis, Oreg. Production, 2 to 4 million board-feet. 

93. G. & H. Veneer Co., Sweet Home, Oreg. No production (new) 

94. Kenneth Fitzer, Elbe, Wash. Production, 2 to 8 million board-feet 

95. Fitzer Brothers Lumber Co., Elbe, Wash. Production, 4 to 6 million board 

et. 

96. Robert Hewitt, Puyallup, Wash. Production, 2 to 8 million board-feet 

97. Dundee Pole & Piling Co., Dundee, Oreg Production, 5 to 10 million 
board-feet. 

98. Charles La Rue, Lebanon, Oreg. Production, 2 to 8 million board-feet. 

99, Round Top Logging Co., Sweet Home, Oreg. Production, 10 to 15 million 
hoard-feet. 

100. Two By Four Lumber Co., Sweet Home, Oreg. Production, 5 to 6 million 
board-feet. 

Total estimated production of members listed above is 1,025 million to 1,230 
million board-feet. 

As stated previously, these production figures are the best estimate of the staff. 
We are asking members to supply actual production figures along with the other 
tata desired and shall send these to the committee in Washington, D. C., as soon 
is they are compiled. We request that the revised figures then be substituted 
or the estimates given above. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH W. McCRACKEN, 
Lavecutive Vice President. 

Representative Cruporr. When we were in Eugene, we asked Mr. 
Darrell Porter, of Noti, Oreg., to supply us with the time sale pro- 
spectus on his road problem with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. over all 
O. and C. land, and he has given us that. 

(The information referred to appears in the Eugene, Oreg., hearing ; 

Representative Cut porr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neupercer. Have we received a similar list from the In 
dustrial Forestry Association and the West Coast Lumber Associa- 
tion, comparable to the information furnished by the Western Forest 
Industries Association ? 

Representative Cuuporr. One of the associations gave us a list of 
the members and said they would give us the information. One gen- 
tleman spoke yesterday and said he would supply it. 

Senator Neupercer. That was the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation ? 

Representative Cuuporr. We did not make a direct request at 
Redding, but the staff will write to them. 

Senator Neusercer. We will have a comparable list ? 

Representative Cuuporr. I hope they will supply them to us. 

Mr. Coburn, do you have something to put in the record ¢ 

Mr. Conurn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I asked the Forest Service to 
furnish the committee with information regarding this Timothy 
Meadows sale. Mr. Mason is here and is willing to present the infor- 
mation at this time. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, let him come up and 
putitinthe record. He is just going to give us the figures and not take 
any time ? 

Mr. Conurn. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. This is information requested by Mr. 
Coburn ? 

Mr. Mason. That is correct. 
Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, let it be in the record. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGION, 
Portland, Oreg., November 2, 1955. 
Mr. WiLL1AM H. Copurn, 
Counsel, Joint Committee on Federal Timber, 
New Heathman Hotel, Portland, Oreg. 
Dear Mr. Cosurn: In accordance with your request on October 25, to the 
regional forester’s office for information on the timber settlement made with the 
Portland General Electric Co. in connection with the clearing of the Timothy 
Meadows Reservoir site, I am glad to enclose a copy of Mr. Hiatt’s memorandum 
of November 2, 1955. 
If you should desire any further information on this matter, please let me know. 
Very truly yours, 
IrA J. MASON, 
Chief, Division of Timber Management. 


MEMORANDUM, FOREST SERVICE, PORTLAND, OREG. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1955. 
To: Ira J. Mason, Chief, Timber Management. 
From: Timber Management, H. C. Hiatt, Acting. 
Subject: S-sales, settlement, Mount Hood, Portland General Electric Co., July 
29, 19538, A6fs—31170—July 8, 1954, A6fs—31219. 


The following information regarding the timber settlement to Portland Gen- 
eral Electric for the timber to be flooded in the Timothy Meadows Reservoii 
project is furnished at the request of Mr. William H. Coburn, chief counsel for 
the joint House and Senate committee which is scheduled to hold public hearings 
in California, Oregon, and Washington during November on the sale of Federal 
timber : 

GENERAL INFORMATION 


The dam and reservoir was authorized by the Federal Power Commission by 
approval, in the spring of 1953, of an amendment to license No. 135, issued Sep- 
tember 27, 1922, to the Portland Railway Light & Power Co. and subsequently 
assigned to Portland General Electric Co. This construction is the second 
stage of a three-stage program authorized by FPC license No. 135 as amended 

The license provides, among other things, that timber upon lands of the United 
States to be used or destroyed in the construction of the project work, shall be 
paid for in accordance with the requirements of and at the current stumpage 
rates applicable to the sale of similar timber by the agency of the United States 
having jurisdiction over said lands, which in this case is the Forest Service. 


TIMBER DISPOSAL 


Shortly after receiving preliminary consent of the Federal Power Commission 
to their aplication for amendment to their license No. 135, the Portland General 
electric Co. requested the Forest Service to take the necessary action to get 
the merchantable timber removed from the area to be flooded. 

In view of the fact that the timber was inaccessible, requiring the construc- 
tion of 8% miles of main road and some 3% miles of temporary spurs to permit 
its removal to market and the fact that construction plans were based upon 
completion of the project and flooding of the area within 2 years or by the spring 
of 1956, it was considered impractical to prepare and advertise the timber under 
regular competitive sale procedure since to accomplish the necessary road con- 
struction and the removal of the volume of timber involved within the time 
available would have required added costs of the timber purchaser over and 
above the costs customarily allowed in normal sale appraisals. Such costs are 
rightfully chargeable against the construction job instead of timber cutting 
Therefore it was decided to be in the best interests of the Government to 
appraise the timber under usual appraisal procedure and sell it by timber settle- 
ment sale under regulation S—29 to Portland General Electric Co. 

This was accomplished by two sales under the settlement procedure. The 
first of these was made September 9, 1953, covering 5 million feet of board 
measure of timber on right-of-way of the main road to the reservoir area which 
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as constructed by Portland General Electric under special use permit. The 
lume by species and stumpage rates for this settlement were: 


Volume, 
thousand 
feet board 
measure 


Stumpage 
rate per 
thousand 


Species 


uglas-fir, white pine, and western larch 3, 750 $12. 30 
Western redcedar 50 6.10 
| Vestern hemlock and other species 1, 200 2. 65 


This right-of-way timber was felled, bucked, and decked along the road right- 
of-way by the road construction contractor and subsequent to completion of the 
road was sold as decked logs by the Portland General Electric Co. 

The second settlement sale, covering the timber on 1,608 acres of national 
forest land to be flooded, was made on July 8, 1954. Estimated volumes and 
stumpage rates were: 


| Volume, Stumpage 


Species thousand rate per 
feet board thousand 


measure 


Douglas fir, white pine, and western larch 27, 250 | $4. 30 
Western redcedar 90 1.15 
Western hemlock and other species 12, 580 1.00 


This timber was felled, bucked and decked by the clearing contractor and 
subsequently sold as decked logs by Portland General Electric Co. 

The Portland General Electric Co. advertised and received bids for the logs 
in the decks. They made several small sales and one large one. Prices received 
on the small sales are not known but are reported to be comparable to those 
received on the large one. These were: 


Species and rate per thousand feet board measure 


Douglas-fir, white pine, and western larch saw logs__-__--_ aise $32 
Western hemlock and other species__.....___._.___________ ; a 20 

Status of timber removal and comparison of cut with cruise: All timber has 
been cut and decked. The volume of logs removed from the area and scaled to 
date is: 





Thousand 

Douglas-fir, white pine, western larch___--_________-__-__~~_- awiswion 10; ONGCue 

TOON NO so Las = ces anipealennntinedoeseclbiae 268. 01 

Western hemlock and other iiss cistb tcc aere itera 16, 346. 61 

ie incisal En i i a ae 31, 311. 24 
Estimated volume remaining in decks: 

Thousand 

Douglas-fir, white pine, and western larch____________ a 

WéORUHRM EIUREOGNE Cid GUGR OCIOR i si Ss chccnd Serre atmniimeeens 13, 000 

A a ae ak tee 2 . 29, 000 

Revised estimate of total volume : 

Thousand 

Douglas-fir, white pine, and western larch_________-________ Se 

TOU TIN Se adatentetagilaioes 268. 01 


a 


teria ase eek eee Lee Rs ot Bl. Liisi eeg Sy Oe ee 


This is 15,391,000 or 34.3 percent greater than the original estimate. This 
overrun in western hemlock and other species is to a large extent due to the 
factors: 

1. Not as heavy defect as estimated by cruises and as indicated by pre- 
vious sales in comparable timber type. 
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2. Better utilization of small material not classified as merchantable unde: 
the contract. 
3. Greater merchantability of snags and windfalls than was estimated 
Final total stumpage payment will be determined by final total scaled volum: 


GENERAL REMARKS 


There has been some questions and protests raised by operators and othe) 
interested parties as to whether this method of timber disposal was in the best 
interests of the Government. These questions and protests have been confined 
primarily to two points: 

1. Protests from operators because they were not given an opportunity to bid 
on the timber 

2. Protests and questions from operators and other interested parties based 
on the assumption that the Portland General Electric Co. made a profit on the 
sale of the decked logs which in effect amounted to a subsidy toward the cost of 
clearing the reservoir. 

Based upon the following facts, it does not appear that these protests wer: 
entirely justified : 

1. Actually, all operators had an opportunity to bid on the decked logs. Also 
these logs are now being sold to manufacturing plants in the Portland-Van- 
couver area since the successful bidder does not have manufacturing facilities 

2. Based upon the following calculation, it appears that the Portland Genera 
Electric Co. would have had a lower total cost if this timber had been adve1 
tised, sold, and removed under competitive bid prior to start of the clearing 
operations. Under this method of disposal, the timber purchaser would haves 
had to bear the costs of road construction; falling, bucking, and yarding oi 
merchantable timber, stumpage payments and road maintenance. (Under this 
contract for sale of the decked logs, Portland General Electric agrees to pay the 
cost of road maintenance.) These costs are calculated as follows: 


Stumpage payments, based on revised volume estimate___.________ . $196, 755 
RE TIME ETIEEIOT) OGTR COC IIO I D nia cicciti ce eit tinmnns 1 COU, O84 
Falling and bucking merchantable material, at $3.70 per thousand *___ 223, 15 
Yarding merchantable material, at $2.50 per thousand *_____________- 150, 777 

Repair and depreciation of logging equipment used in falling, bucking, 
and yarding merchantable timber, at $2 per thousand *____________ 120, 622 
Road maintenance, 43 miles, at 5 cents per thousand miles *__.---_~- 129, 66! 
I aaa a ata aa Ee ok 1, 830, S18 


1 These are average costs for normal logging operations. 


Offsetting these costs which would have been absorbed by the timber purchase: 
under a competitive sale of stumpage but which had to be absorbed by Portland 
General Electric under the settlement procedure, the Portland General Electri: 
will receive the following return from the sale of decked logs, based on revised 
volume estimate: 


30,696.67 thousand of Douglas fir, white pine, and western larch, 





I mt $982, 291. 84 
26,801 thousand of western redcedar, at $20 per thousand_______-_- d, 360. 20 
29,346.61 thousand of western hemlock and other species, at $20 per 

Te de cba 586, 932. 20 

TOURE GGAG TAINS OC COCO 10D R aise trn skein ns 1, 574, 584, 24 


Based on this calculation, additional costs for cutting and removal of the mer- 
chantable material exceeded the return from the sale of logs by $256,634. 

It could also be argued that the Government would have received a greater 
stumpage return if this timber had been advertised for competitive bid. The 
high bid of $32 per thousand and $20 per thousand for decked logs does not bear 
this out. 

H. C. HIAtt. 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Larimer. 
Would you identify yourself for the record and the committee, and 


pre ceed, please ? 
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STATEMENT OF MURLEY M. LARIMER, MOLALLA CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Larter. My name is Murley Larimer, representing the Molalla 
Chamber of Commerce. I am secretary and treasurer of that organi- 
zation. 

Probably the best way for me to get to my statement would be to 

rive you a short history of what has happened, to my knowledge, in 
Molalla and the surrounding country. 

Late in the fall of 1951 I opened a law office there and started prac- 

e, and it was called to my attention by the man who is now secretary 
of the State board of control that there was a law put into being in 
the 1944 Congress which enabled the Forest Service of BLM in various 

departments to set up what they called sustained-yield units for towns 
hat met certain qualifications. Pursuant to that and after obtaining 
copies of the law, we filed a proposal with the Forest Service. ‘That 

as in the spring of 1952. I believe there had been an earlier pro- 
posal filed, but nothing done about it, some time late in 1950. 

In 1952, we started ‘and made a real endeavor to see if we could 
ot obtain some sustained-yield units. We could see that we were 
going to be in a desperate situation for timber so far as the mills were 
oncerned and had to obtain something. 

That proposal was filed, and although there was a lot of talk back 
and forth and meetings back and forth through a period of years, 
t was last June or July that we finally found out and the Forest 
Service told us directly, “We won’t hold a hearing on this at all, be- 
cause we know all the opposition you are going to have from up and 
down the river, all the big mills are against it, and other towns are 
against it, and it woul cost us both money. 

Molalla is a town of 1,500 people. We have a draw area of prob- 
ably 4,000 or 5,000 pe mie dependent upon the town for their primary 
source of supplies, groceries, and that sort of think. We have two 
doctors. We have everything a person could want for a small trade 
aurea, 

We have a consolidated grade school and a union high school with 
some 500 pupils in the high school. I do not know exactly how many 
buses go out, but 15 or 16 go out from town every day and pick up stu 
dents. Some make 2 or: 3 trips. 

We built a new city hall, put in a new sewerage system at the request 
of the State, which cost $800,000. We had to bond for that. 

This all leads up to this point: When I first-came to town, the 

aluation was $1.5 million, roughly. Since then we have lost 3 mills. 
We have just had a census completed a few weeks ago and our valua 
tion 1s some DIDO, OQ, 

I think that all of you gentlemen can see the strain under which 
we will be laboring while trying to pay off $300,000 in bonds with a 
$950,000 valuation. As it goes further and further along, we are 

voing to run more and more to desperate circumstances because we have 
to keep the mills going in town and keep them working or we are going 
to lose that taxable income and taxable property because a substantial 
unount of our valuation now is composed of two of our mills. 
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We have paper mills in and around Molalla. I do not represent any 
lumber company or even Crown-Zellerbach or Weyerhaeuser. 

When we started with our proposal for a sustained-yield unit, we 
found, through an engineer’s report by a graduate of Oregon State Col 
lege who is a practicing forester, that it “would be possible to set up a 
unit along the high ridges of the ‘mountains south and east of Molalla, 
and that we could get a cut off of that that would not sustain all the 
mills in town but would allow 40 or 50 percent. 

I think oe is in the same boat as every other town. We are 
overinstalled as far as capacity is concerned and insofar as timber is 
available. However, if things go along as they are now, we will have 
no capac ity. 

This forester told us that we could probably obtain 40 or 50 percent 
of our timber supply. So we started with our sustained-yield unit 
which came to nothing. 

Through the period | of the last year and a half we have made en 
deavors and entreaties to Crown-Zellerbach and W eyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. and Pope & Talbot for some use agreement on that road so that 
we could in turn go to the Forest Service and say, “We have this kind 
of an agreement that we can use this road,” and then maybe we could 
talk to the Forest Service and get them to let us have some of this 
old growth timber. That came to nothing. They arbitrarily said, 
“Our road costs are 20 cents. We have an agreement with the Bureau 
of Land Management for that figure and that is what it is going to 
be.” 

I think there is a short section where it is 25 cents, but I think gen 
erally it is 20 cents, as my memory serves me. 

We could not make an agreement with them and, in fact, at a meet 
ing at which the Bureau of Land Management representatives were 
present, and at which the representatives of the Forest Service were 
present, Mr. Stamm from Crown-Zellerbach, the Pope & Talbot mai 
and Mr. Weyerhaeuser from Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., we were told 
that the only thing for the millmen present to do would be to pack 
up and leave because they were just through. 

That is all well and good, and if we had something to take up the 
need and supply us with some economic income, that probably should 
be done. We are not in that position now, and we are in the position 
where I think that the Federal Government should give us some kind 
of assistance. We have an economic plant there, but we have to have 
some material to gothrough it. Actually, that is our problem. 

Now, if we had something else that was ready to move in, I for one 
would say it does not matter to me if it is lumber or logs. We do 
have that economic setup and we have to try and protect it to the best 
of our ability. 

That probably covers my report as well as I can do it. Anything 
else would be duplication. 

Representative Cuuporr. I presume that you want your formal 
statement in the record ? 

Mr. Larower. Yes, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, it may be so inserted. 
(See also, pp. 966, 975, 1471.) 
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(The information referred to above is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Muritey M. LARIMER, MOLALLA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


A proposal was filed with the regional forester in Portland, Oreg., for the 
creation of the sustained yielding unit for the town of Molalla, under the provi- 
sion of the Sustained Yield Unit Act, March 19, 1944, enacted by the Congress of 
the United States. Through a period ending about the last day of June 1955, 
efforts were made by the Molalla Chamber of Commerce, which I have been 
secretary for that time, to get some action on that proposal. However, we did 
not sueceed in any way through that period and final determination made by 
the Forest Service was that we did not meet the qualifications for the establish- 

ent of such a unit and for that reason no hearing would be held. The Forest 
Service may have been justified in this stand, but we felt that we should certainly 
have had notification of it much sooner than we received, because that would 
have allowed us to have taken other steps to obtain timber resources for this 

ommunity. 

Primarily, Molalla is a town of about 1,500 population and a drawing area of 
some five or six thousand people. We have a complete school system here in 
the consolidated grade school and a Union High School, with some 500 students 
attending the high school. A sewage disposal plant costing about $300,000 is 
just being completed. (The bonds for this development were declined by some 
investors due to the dark outlook for the continual growth of Molalla, or even 
its being able to maintain its present economy. ) 

Our economy is composed of lumbering and farming, with the primary depend- 
ence so far as income is concerned, from lumbering. We have a great number 
of people who are employed in the woods who own small farms around the com- 
munity and who work on those farms during the off season in the woods or mills 
to supplement their income. They are not in a position to make a complete 
iving from either the farm or the millwork. There are some 500 workers 
employed in the 4 large sawmills in and around Molalla, or in the woods. There 
is a substantial employment by Crown-Zellerbach, Pope & Talbot, and Weyer- 
haeuser, who are operating large sustained-yield units near Molalla. These 
large units contribute greatly to our economy as well, but the products for them 
are exclusively shipped to the river so that Molalla gains only in the logging 
employment and does not gain any manufacturing income from them. Roughly 
you can figure 3 men in manufacturing to each 1 in the woods and our problem 
would be solved here if the logs produced by those units were manufactured in 
Molalla. 

Businessmen generally in Molalla for the past 4 years have felt the pinch of 
leclining lumber production. We have had three large operations which have 
left the community due to the unavailability of timber. One businessman who 
operates a hardware store shows decline of 20 percent in 1953, 12 percent in 1954, 
and about the same amount in 1955. This is due exclusively to the fact of 
population decrease from this area and operations shutting down. Other business- 
men have had similar experiences and their figures are substantially the same. 
These include drugstores, furniture stores, and grocery stores. We also have 
about three garages devoted exclusively to the repair and maintenance of trucks 
and logging equipment. In the event that any further disruption is made in the 
logging and lumbering in this community, one or more of those garages is going 
to have to close. 

Molalla has been a lumbering and logging community for a number of years 
and, in fact, is founded on that economy. 

I am not in a position to offer any quick or easy solution for us, but I do want 
to point out that unless the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management 
can do something for us, Molalla as a necessity will loose practically all of its 
manufacturing income. There is no other income-producing plant or manu- 
facturer here and we are dependent upon that logging income. There is the 
huge volume of timber near Molalla which could be easily tapped by our mills 
if cooperation of some kind were forthcoming from these two bureaus. 

As I have stated before, 3 large companies have sustained-yield holdings and 
it appears that those 3 companies will in a short time control all the timber 
supply around Molalla. Physical facts of the country are such that the road 
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owned by these companies controls the access to a substantial block of Federal 
owned timber. The tolls on that road are such that the operators here inform 
me that they cannot use the road profitably. I do not know what efforts, if any, 
have been made by various agencies to arrive at any agreement on the use of 
these roads, but certainly fire protection and the maximum utilization of the 
forest is such that some agreement should be entered into. It is represented to 
me that the large stand of overripe, overmature timber is in the process of 
being destroyed and wasted through this nonaction. Sales made in that area 
would materially benefit Molalla and would give us assistance in our problem. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that it appears there is plenty of timber 
if it were available to us and that our problem would be eased if that timbe: 
were put on the market. I believe that there are many other towns and com 
munities in exactly the same shape we are and that they will lose a substantial 
amount of their population, if they are not given some assistance in the pro 
curement of timber. I think that it should be the Federal Government’s re- 
sponsibility, when they own and control large tracts of timber, to give preference 
to the smaller communities so that those smaller communities may remain self- 
suflicient. The great economic hardship and disruption that those communities 
have, losing their manufacturing income, would hurt both the local community, 
State, and Nation. There is ample timber to afford this community without 
jeopardizing the sustained-yield program and it would have the twofold benefit 
of keeping small operators in business and maintaining the smaller communities 
income. As I stated before, as the larger operator gains more control of the 
timber and timber resources the selling and the marketing become more and more 
concentrated in a few hands and this to me appears to be an undesirable thing. 
The smaller community certainly has a stake and a place in our economy, and 
every assistance should be given to us to maintain that position. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you have a doctor in town ? 

Mr. Lartmer. We have three doctors in town. One has just con- 
structed a $40,000 clinic building about 3 years ago. 

Mr. Lantaan. Do you have a bank ? 

Mr. Larimer. Yes. 

Mr. Lanitcan. Do you have a dentist ? 

Mr. Laruwer. We have two dentists. 

Mr. Lanican. Some other town came up and py they could not 
get a sustained-yield unit because they did not have a doctor or dentist 

r bank, which seemed to be some standard set forth in an internal 
eal of the Forest Service. Did the Forest Service ever tell you 
specifically why Molalla did not qualify for a sustained-yield unit ? 

Mr. Larimer. As I say, this summer they did. They told us we 
did not qualify because our area proposed was not satisfactory. Now, 
sometime earlier than that, probably 6 or 8 months earlier than that, 
Mr. Mason had come out from Washington and we had had a meeting 
with him and the Forest Service. I am no engineer and I do not 
think anybody in the town is. We had an engineer’s report which 
said that our area was feasible. They said we just did not have the 
area that was satisfactory and they wanted to give us one right up 
in the middle of the Clackamas working circle ‘which, of course, we 
could not possibly defend because it was ‘removed from the town and 
we would have no better transportation than anyone else. 

Mr. Lanican. Did they tell you why the area in which you were 
interested w: as not satisfactory ¢ 

Mr. Larter. It was due to the fact that it was high and inac 
cessible through any present roads except the ones that I mentioned 
previously, that it was composed of hemlock and related species, and 
that it was just not practical from a management standpoint. 

Mr. L ste Were the operators in your town willing to punch 
the roads up there and mill that type of timber ? 
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Mr. Larter. Yes. We felt we would not have to punch any roads. 

We felt that we could probably arrive at some understanding or agree 
ment with Crown-Zellerbach and W eyerhaeusei to use that road. 

[I might say that in the event that nothing is done within the next 
few years to get that timber on the m: arket, it is going to end with 
Crown-Zellerbach or Weyerhaeuser taking it because they will be the 
on! ‘people able to utilize it. 

Mr. Lanteaan. They have a road going to the area that you pro 
posed ¢ 

Mr. Lartmer. Yes. 

Mr. Lantean. I think in your testimony you indicate that they 
he timber in your area and then take the timber out past Molalla and 
mill it somewhere else ? 

Mr. Larimer. Yes. Clackamas County has a tremendous amount 
of timber. There is a paper mill in Oregon ( a and a sawmill 
Molalla and, so far as any substantial cutting, that is the lumber 
supply for Clackamas County. All the rest goes to Washington or 
to the river. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you know whether or not Crown-Zellerbach or 
Weyerhaeuser is opposed to the setting up of the unit that the town 
of Molalla ee ? 

Mr. Larter. I doubt very much if either company would oppose 
it publicly because they spend too much money for goodwill advertis- 
ing; but I know that they would oppose it on a lower level than that. 

Mr. Lanitean. Do you know that for a fact or not? 

Mr. Larger. No; that would be just my own judgment. 

Mr. Lanican. You have nothing to substantiate that ? 

Mr. Larmer. I do not know whether they opposed it, or are for it. 
However, as I stated previously, they told the mill operators that they 
would probably be wiser if they folded their tents and got out. 

Mr. Lanicgan. Who told that to the mill operators? 

Mr. Larimer. I believe Mr. Stamm did. (See also, pp. 966, 1192- 
1193, 1449.) 

Mr. Lantean. When did he make that statement ? 

Mr. Larrmer. At this meeting I mentioned, held at the Portland 
Airport, when Mr. Weyer haeuser was present and Mr. Stamm and the 
Forest Service and BLM, and the representatives of the lumber mills 
inand around Molalla. 

Mr. Laniagan. Was that the meeting in which you were told that they 
could not set up a sustained-yield unit for Molalla ? 

Mr. Larimer. That was after that meeting. 

Mr. Laniaan. That was a later meeting ? 

Mr. Larimer. Yes. 

Mr. Laniaan. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn. 

Mr. Cosurn. How far did you get with your negotiations with 
Crown-Zellerbach and Weyerhaeuser in relation to the road use? 

Mr. Larimer. No further than I stated. We got to an impasse of 
what comes first, the chicken or the egg. They would not come down 
and we could not go up. 

Mr. Copurn. Were these negotiations conducted in a public hearing ¢ 

Mr. Lartmer. No. 

Mr. Copurn. This was a private hearing at the airport in Portland. 
Have you ever had a public hearing? 
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Mr. Larimer. No. The closest we ever came was a le gislative hear 
ing over in Salem before the Siate legislature. 

Mr. Conurn. Before the State legislature ¢ 

Mr. L, mer. Before one of its committees. 

Mr. Copnurn. What did the Forest Service tell you about the require 
ments that you fuiled to meet / 

Mr. Larimer. The only one that I have ever been informed of was 
the one that on Ir area was not amie ub le, Our proposed unit was not 
such that it could be manag * adequately. 

Mr. Copnurn. Was one of their objecti tions, or one of their premises, 
that, in addition to the location of the area, your people could not get 
access to this timber ? 

Mr. Larimer. I do not believe they ever said that, no. I think it 
was just strictly on that one basis. Of course, you are all familia 
with their lists that they have set out of their requirements you 
have to meet. 

Mr. Cosurn. Have you met all of those ? 

Mr. Larimer. Yes. That was the only one called to our attention 
that we did not meet. 

Mr. Copurn. Was not the question of the access discussed at all 
as far as the Forest Service was concerned ? 

Mr. Lartmer. It has been discussed; yes. That boils down to a 
diaahion. I can give you a very similar instance. In 1952 we had 
a man come out who was a specialist in putting in the manufacturing 
plans to take care of waste. One of the things they brought up to 
us the first time was, “You do not take care of any of your waste out 
there. It goes to the burner,” which is true. We brought this man 
out and he said, “Look, you have maybe 8, 10 years’ supply of timber 
at the most. To capitalize an operation we have to have 20 years or 
25 years of timber. If you can get us that much timber, we will put 
in a mill to utilize your waste.” 

It is the same way on this road situation. If you cannot get one 
to agree, the other one says, “You get them to agree and then we 
will come along,” and vice versa. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is this road that you speak of the subject of any 
agreement between the Government and the two companies involved / 

Mr. Larmer. It has a Bureau of Land Management contract on 
it. I do not know whether it has any Forest Service contract. 

Mr. Copurn. This is the famous Molalla Road ? 

Mr. Larower. The Molalla Forest Road. 

Mr. Cosurn. Under the terms of that agreement with the Bureau 
of Land Management, as I understand the agreement, licensees of the 
Government are permitted to use that road upon the payment of a 
flat fee; is that correct? 

Mr. Larter. I am not familiar enough with it to tell you. I do 
know that whenever purchases are made, either by people in Molalla 
or elsewhere that are neither one of those companies, they have to 
pay this 20 cents a thousand a mile. 

Mr. Cosurn. Now, to repeat, you have never had a public hearing. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Lartmer. No. 

Mr. Cosurn. Have you ever asked for a public hearing? 

Mr. Lartmer. Yes; many times. 

Mr. Conurn. What was the answer ? 
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Viv. Larower. The fact that “Your area is not suitable and cannot 
ade suitable and you have so much opposition anyway that it is 


\Ir. Copurn. How many men are employed in these ee 


fr. Larnrmer. There are approximately ap hago yed in the mills 
in the woods to support them. I think the bre: eh is about 
and 350. 


Mr. Copurn. What will happen to those men as far as employment 

oncerned if the mills shut down ? 

Mr. Larimer. They will have no employment, as I pointed out. 
\alalla’s economy is founded on the basis of a man who works in 

} ill or 1n the woods and hs as a Simi all farm with 2 or 3} COWS and 
ie chickens, and it is not enough to support him, but the work in 
mill and that together makes a nice income. I believe our eco- 
waver: ge is better than the aver: ige of the St; ite, but neither will 
x “are ot 
\ir. Conurn. There was no question about the 100 percent depend 
y of this community on Federal timber. 

Mr. Lartmer. There was some question raised at one time about 
that. We have never bought up Federal forest timber because we 

ive always had private timber, but we are down now to where that 

il] that is available, and I think the Forest Service conceded that 
Congress did not mean that you had to have been buy ing that Federal 
timber for 50 years. 

Mr. Copurn. In other words, the Forest Service, as far as this de 
pendency factor is concerned, said that you people were O. K.? Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Larrmer. Yes; that is the way I took it. 

Mr. Copurn. Is Molalla ina BLM marketing area ? 

Mr. Larter. Yes; we are 

Mr. Conurn. And, as to primary manufacture, then, you can get 
BLM timber and manufacture it there ? 

Mr. Larter. There or anywhere up the river. 

Mr. Copurn. It was not a matter of your being excluded from the 

rketing area and having to go to the Forest Service for Forest 
Service timber ? 

Mr. Lartmer. No; anymore than just amount. 

Mr. Copurn. That is all. 

Representative CHupoFF. Senator Scott. 

Senator Scorr. I have no questions. 

Representative CHuporr. Sentor Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsnak. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, 

Representative Horrman. Does your trouble grow out of the fact 
that you have cut the available timber? 

Mr. Larter. You mean the mills that are presently there? 

Representative Horrman. Yes; as I understand it, unless you get 
more timber you will have to shut down ? 

Mr. Larter. Yes. 

Representative Horrman. Does that situation grow out of the fact 
that you cut the timber that was there when you went in? 

Mr. Larrmer. It grows out of the fact that some large operators 
went in and cut the bulk of the timber that was available and the 
t was purchased by Crown-Zellerbach and Weyerhaeuser and they 
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have a sust: ained-yield unit. I might make it clear that we are { 
Crown-Zellerbac ‘+h and Weyerhaeuser because their ¢ mployees are ; 
ing to be there from now on because the y have a sustained yield. 

Representative Horrman. They bought the timber? 

Mr. Larter. Yes. 

Repr entative Horrman. Probably because they had more nx 
or ce wuld ut tilize it better ? 

Mr. L IMER. More money. 

Re ain ntative HorrmaNn. That happens all the time, does it 
What would a public hearing i ave given you that the meeting v 
the agency men did not give? 

Mr. Laruer. Just this: We would have been able to | publicly 
forth our proposal and our attempts to justify it, and what we \ 
attempting to do, and show publicly the hardship that the sma 
communities were being placed under, 

Representative Horrman. But it would not have changed the fa 

Mr. Larimer. It possibly could have, because the recommendat 
and the results of the hearing would have given us a basis to go 
work with people, such as yourself, in Washington in an attempt 
justify it there. Because, of course, it is not disapproved or appro) 
by the regional forester, but sent to the Secretary for his approval 
disapproval. 

Representative Horrman. What I mean is that the basic facts co 
have been presented at the hearing before the officials the same as at 
public hearing, but you would have lacked the pressure that mig 
have come out of a public hearing; is that it? 

Mr. Larter. That is right. I have been in the position of try: 
to get data together out there at different times, and you cannot get 
volunteer workers, which, of course, we have to use, because, of course, 
we do not have cash to pay investigators. You cannot get volunteers 
to gather facts for something that maybe will not do some good. You 
have to have the facts to show them. 

Representative Horrman. It gives you a forum that you think does 
not exist when there is a private hearing ? 

Mr. Larmer. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. The committee staff have been around, 
have they not, in your vicinity, inquiring as to facts? 

Mr. Larter. You mean this committee staff? I do not know. 

Representative Horrman. I am referring only to the House com 
mittee staff. Do you think they know more about what should be 
done, and because of their experience and knowledge they are better 
able to determine what should be done, than the Department officials 

Mr. Larimer. I do not exactly follow you. 

Representative Horrman. Let it go, then. Of what importance . 
you think is the statement that the town has or has not a doctor, 

2 or 3 doctors, or a lawyer ? 

Mr. Larter. I do not see that it is material, except that it does 
show that we have a community there that is able to take care of the 
people now living there. 

Representative ‘Horraan. Do you not think that we can assume that 
a town in this country has the full quota of doctors and lawyers? 

Mr. Larimer. We have the basic needs of the population, anyway. 

Representative Horrman. I think that is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 
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Senator Neupercer. Mr. Larimer, you come here today and speak 
for a community that, as your words ‘indicate, is in quite serious eco 
omie trouble that could ‘become more grave as time goes along; is 
it correct ? 
Mr. Laruwer. Yes; I think that in 2 or 3 or 4 years we will be done. 
Seantor Neupercer. Speaking as a representative of such a com 
ity, do you believe that Forest Service pe ained-yield units and 
BL M marketing areas should be continued or that that method of 
‘ling timber should be abandoned ? 
Mr. Larmer. I do not think that it should be abandoned. I think 
it the only protection the population of the whole country has for a 
‘ld of timber is through those very means. They might not be ad- 
nistered correctly or taken care of correctly. That is something 
» again. 
[ want you to understand, too, that our proposal for a sustained- 
ld unit was not that we go in and cut off all the timber, but it would 
a a susti ained yield of fe much every year. 
enator Neusercer. I do not know whether you have attended pre- 
wis hearings or not. 
Mr. Lartmer. No. 


Senator Neupercer. The reason I have asked the question is that 
‘re have been some very able presentations on both sides of this issue. 
Some persuasive people have argued that the timber should be opened 


compeliiiits bidding regardless of the bidder. On the other side, 

ere have been some presentations urging that the marketing areas 

continued. As far as I am concerned, as a Senator from Oregon, 

im most interested in knowing what the impact of this policy would 

whether the marketing areas are continued or abandoned, on a com- 

g inity like Molalla, which is pretty near the ragged edge of sur- 

t val. That is why I think your answer to the question is important. 

That woule | be the effect on Molalla, in your opinion, if these types 
er's a greements or units or marketing areas were completely lifted? 


ou fr. LArtmer. I am forced to say, Senator, that I do not think i 
mG have any effect because we are not buying much of the Siction 
nyhow. 


Senator Neuspercer. You do not think Molalla would be involved 

ether the policy is continued or removed ? 
id, Mr. Larter. IT cannot see how. 

Senator NEUBERGER. ‘Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Larimer, I want to get one thing into 
m the record so that there is no question. After the House subcommit- 
be ee unanimously agreed that they would look into the timber problems 
tel n the Pacific Northwest, we issued a newspaper release requesting 
als ybody, large, small, medium, or otherwise, that had a problem con- 

erning timber to get in touch with the House committee which had set 
do ip an office in the United States post office or courthouse here in Port- 
ol land, along with the Senate committee, a se office. 

As a result of that, our records indicate that the city of Molalla 
oes wrote in and said that they had a problem and wanted to appear here. 
the We then wrote back and told them that the hearings would be held 

lay, and invited them to appear. 
hat "Mr. Larter. That is correct. 

Representative Cuuporr. Also, no member of the staff visited Mo- 
Ly. lalla and talked to you. 
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Representative Horrman. The General Accounting Office man was 
there and the Senate counsel. 

Representative CHuporr. Mr. Wolf, were you in Molalla? 

Mr. Worr. No, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr, I think that the record will show that no 
representative of the committee ever went to Molalla. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Is there any reason why a staff member of a 
Iouse or Senate committee that is studying a ‘oy m which ae g 
Q eal. mont . whether it is Molalla, Oreg., or Concord, N. H., 
should not go there and dake the question ? 

Representative Cuuporr. No,sir. The reason I made that announce 
ment is that the committee did go to a lot of places. Mr. Wolf did 
a splendid job. He worked very hard and worked days and nights, 
but he could not get everywhere from which we had received com- 
plaints. We did not want to deprive anyone whom we could not visit 
of the privilege of coming before this committee. They were told 
“We are sorry that we could not visit you, but come to Portland and 
we will hear you.” 

Representative Horrman. That is what they ought to do. 

Senator Nrupercer. I have some indignant mail in my office, com 
plaining that the staff members could not get to some vicinities. 

Representative Cuvporr. We sent Mr. Coburn to Coos Bay to have 
a meeting with the operators. We did everything possible. 

Representative Horrman. I do not think there is any question but 
that there are communities, fine communities, large communities, that 
are in trouble because of the timber shortage. That issue, I think, is 
established. It can be accepted. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am sure of that, and I am sure that we 
are going to try to do something about it. 

Representative Horrman. The issue is how we are going to find a 
remedy. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is our problem. 

Thank you, Mr. Larimer. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, we just had a witness 
who was talking about this particular issue, this particular situation. 
Is there any reason why you could not at this time hear the companies 
which have been referred to? You have Mr. Stamm here on the list 
It would be well if it came right here. You have had the complaint. 
Let us see if there is an answer. 

Representative Cuuporr. Weare going to get to them. 

Representative Horraan. What happens is that the charge is made 
and then there is testimony about something else, and then perhaps 
way down the list in the other hearings, months afterward, you have 
the answer. Isthat the way you want to do it? 

Representative Cuuporr. We are going to hear Mr. Stamm before 
the day is over. I am going to be here, anyway, if nobody else is here. 

Representative Horrman. I will be around. Do not worry. 

Representative Cnuporr. Mr. Kenneth Davis. 

Vould you identify yourself for the record, Mr. Davis, and the 
committee will then proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF KENNETH DAVIS, NORTHWESTERN COUNCIL OF 
LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS, A. F. OF L. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I am Kenneth Davis, executive secre 
tary of the Northwestern Council of Lumber and Sawmill Workers, 
an industrial union chartered by the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of the American Federation of Labor. 

I have submitted for the committee our statement of positions. Do 
you think it necessary for me to read that entire statement? Should 
T just be available for questioning ? 

Representative Ciituporr. Can you condense the statement and high- 
light it? Then we will ask some questions. We would appreciate 
it if you would do it that way. 

Mr. Davis. The way I prepared my statement was on 6 points, and 
I concluded by repeating those 6 points. I might read the 6 points 
of our statement and elaborate if there are any questions. 


The Northwestern Council of Lumber and Sawmill Workers recommends that 
Government management practices and the laws which govern them should be 
changed to require: 

That the full annual allowable cut from Government-owned forests be offered 
for sale every year. 

That it be made clear that the sale of such timber by free and open competi- 
tion is established Government policy and that practices which have sometimes 
been followed in the past of favoring chosen operators to preclude competition be 
ended. 

3. That timber be offered for sale under conditions of access where any operator 
wishing to bid may do so and that it be established Government policy that main- 
line access roads be constructed or acquired by the Government rather than per- 
mittting such access roads to be controlled by private operators. 

4. That in areas where there is enough, or more than enough, installed plant 
capacity, timber sales be made in small blocks with the further requirement that 
the timber be cut and removed within 3 years and that timber cutting be com- 
menced within a reasonable period after the consummation of the sale; but that 
in areas where new plant capacity is needed or where it is necessary to obtain 
more new plant facilities to utilize species or categories of timber not adequately 
utilized or regarded theretofore as nonmerchantable, that long-term sales in large 
blocks be recognized as sound Government timber policy. 

That Government forest agencies undertake continuing studies of utilization 
techniques and market potentialities so that small as well as large operators will 
have the opportunity to invest in new plants and facilities designed to increase the 
utilization of forest resources. 

That a law be enacted to prohibit the export of forest products in unprocessed 
or semiprocessed form, derived from Government-owned timber lands, to foreign 
countries for remanufacturing. 


Those are the six points that we brought out in our presentation for 
your committee’s consideration. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Lanican. On your second point, are we to conclude from that 
that your union is opposed to the restrictions that are created by mar- 
keting areas or similar areas in the national forests? 

Mr. Davis. No; we have not flatly taken the position that marketing 
areas are wrong. We refer here to the practice of the agencies not 
having the proper cruisings and the proper amount of timber availa- 
ble, and making a sale in a large block of inaccessible timber which 
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prohibits all operators from open bidding. It is put for sale in such 
a way that only 1 or 2 or maybe particularly 1 operator can bid. In 
fact, much of our timber is sold i open bidding, but only one man 
bids. 

Mr. Lanican. Can you give us any specific examples of where that 
has occurred ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. I think because of the lack of access roads that 
you have heard this morning of a case. I can refer you to the fact 
that Harbor Plywood has a private road on the Gifford Pinchot Na- 
tional Forest that makes it eee that there will be competition 
in some of those areas. Also, I can refer you to the Molalla Joint 
Road, where W eyerhaeuser, as & Talbot, and Crown Zellerbach, 
which you have heard about—that their access road makes it not ac- 
cessible for bidding for many operators. 

Mr. Lanican. You also mentioned that where large sales are put 
up the small operators cannot bid on them. Are there any areas that 
you know of where large sales are consistently put up by a Federal 
agency in such a manner that small operators ¢ shack bid? 

Mr. Davis. I believe it is the general practice of the Forest Service, 
forexample. Ihave heard them defend that position, that it is proper 
for large sales so that large operators can get the sale because of proper 
utilization, and there is a basis for that argument, that the large opera- 
tors have invested money for better utilization, which we agree is 
proper. But we also believe that sales should be arranged so that 
smaller operators may bid. We believe in the open bidding and we are 
not opposed to the fact that the bids have been running high, because 
it is our position that, if the small operators must bid high for timber 
in competition with the large, they will be forced in time to get together 
and invest money for better utilization so that they can make the re- 
covery that the large operators do. I think that the open bidding 
is going to force better utilization. 

Mr. Lanigan. Where has the Forest Service failed to put up the 
smaller sales where you think they should? 

Mr. Davis. I think they failed in the areas where small operators are 
in great numbers, and that would mostly be in the Douglas-fir belt. 
We have heard more complaints in the Douglas-fir area where there 
are more small operators that do not have timber, that have not been 
able to make bids because the sales are too large. The Willamette 
Valley and the lower Willamette Valley have complained for several 
years because they have not been allowed the opportunity to bid on 
a sized timber sale that they could utilize or could finance. 

Mr. LaniGan. Which forests are those that are involved ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know that I can name all the forests. 

Mr. Lanican. Could you give us the few where you think the prob- 
lem is the major one ? 

Mr. Davis. I think this problem is the major one in the area of the 
Willamette and the lower Willamette where we have so many small 
and semismall operations. That is where the complaints are coming 
from. 

Mr. Lanitcan. What is the name of the forest? 

Mr. Davis. Willamette National Forest, to a great extent. 

Mr. Lanican. On page 4 I notice that you refer to the Bureau of 
Land Management regulations and you refer to a return to the old 
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situation of controlled access and stifled competition. Were you here 
in this area prior to 1950? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanigan. Could you tell us what the situation was then and 
what effect the regulations may or may not have had? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know whether I could go into detail on that. 

Mr. Lanican. Well, you mention it here, so I thought you might 
explain it. 

Mr. Davis. Could you point it out on page 4? 

Mr. Laniean. It is on page 4, the very top of the page. 

Mr. Davis (reading) : 

In 1949-50 the Bureau of Land Management devised right-of-way regulations 
to assure open competition for the timber despite this road situation, and we 
have been much concerned during the past couple of years by recurrent indi- 
cations that the Department of Interior was considering changes in the right- 
of-way regulations which would have meant a return to the old situation of 
controlled access and stifled competition. 


Mr. Laniaan. I asked what that “old situation” was. 

Mr. Davis. Well, the situation that I have become acquainted with 
was that our organization has represented on the advisory committee 
of O. and C., and I am sorry that our representative is not here 
because he is at an NLRB meeting today. I am not personally on 
that committee. I would prefer, if it is all right with the committee, 
for our organization to submit its position in writing to you within the 
next few days. Would that be agreeable to you? 

Representative Cuuporr. You can put it in the form of a letter 
which you can send to the committee at room 362, Old House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. Ask that it be included in the record 
as part of your testimony given here today. 

Mr. Davis. And request that it be included in the record. Yes, 
sir. I will. 

Mr. Lanican. That is the Public Works and Resources Subcom- 
mittee. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


PoRTLAND, OreEG., December 23, 1955. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. CoBuRN, 
Counsel, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CopurRN: In my testimony of Portland, Oreg., on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 22, 1955, before the Joint Congressional Committee on Timber, I stated: 

“In 1949-50 the Bureau of Land Management devised right-of-way regula- 
tions to assure open competition for the timber despite this road situation, and 
we have been much concerned during the past couple of years by recurrent 
indications that the Department of Interior was considering changes in the 
right-of-way regulations which would have meant a return to the old situation 
of controlled access and stifled competition.” 

At the conclusion of my testimony I was asked to furnish illustrations of 
proposed changes in right-of-way regulations which would have meant a return 
to the old situation of controlled access and stifled competition. 

On April 16, 1954, the Department issued an amendment to the O. & C. right- 
of-way regulations which it designated as 43 Code of Federal Regulations 115.155 
(h). This amendment permitted the Bureau of Land Management to accept 
short-term reciprocal access to O. and C. lands in cases where it needs long- 
term reciprocal access for sustained-yield timber management. According to 
the Department of the Interior, this amendment was intended as a reversion 
to the situation which prevailed prior to the time when the present scheme of 
access-road regulations was adopted. The intention of the Department of the 
Interior in this regard was bluntly stated in a memorandum from a survey 
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team to the Assistant Secretary of the Interior which was dated December 138, 
1953, and approved by the Secretary on January 26, 1954. 

In addition, on February 4, 1955, the Bureau of Land Management proposed 
to substitute for the existing regulations a new set of regulations embodying 
drastically new principles. Under the Bureau’s proposal respecting the pro 
portion of road capacity to be available for hauling O. and C. timber, the rights 
of O. and C timber purchasers to use the roads would have declined in proportion 
as the demand for O. and C. timber increased. 

The Bureau’s proposal would also have removed the ceiling which now pro 
tects a purchaser of O. and C. timber from having to pay an excessive fee to 
use a road of the type covered by the existing regulations. It seems clear that 
this, too, would have suppressed competition for the O. and C. timber. 

Additional analysis of the Bureau’s proposal is contained in the attached 
document, dated February 19, 1955, which was prepared by the attorneys for 
a group of operators and furnished to us when the Bureau's proposal was still 
pending 

Respectfully submitted. 

NORTHWESTERN COUNCIL, 
LUMBER & SAWMILL WORKERS 
KENNETH DAVIS, 

Executive Secretary 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 19, 1955 
Mr. Ray C. SWANSON, 
President, Western Forest Industries Association, 
Care of Swanson Bros. Lumber Co., Noti, Oreg. 

DEAR Mr. SwANSON: This responds to the informal request of the board of 
directors of Western Forest Industries Association for a preliminary analysis of 
the draft dated February 4, 1955, of proposed revision of O. and C. logging road 
right-of-way regulations. 

Our more important conclusions may be summarized as follows: 

(1) The existing O. and C. logging road right-of-way regulations made pos- 
sible relatively intense competition for the O. and C. timber, with consequent 
fiscal benefits to the O. and C, counties. 

(2) Under the existing regulations the problems of access to the O. and C., 
timber have in fact been substantially solved. 

(3) The formula for a road use fee contained in the proposed revision appears 
to include a concealed subsidy for certain timber operators which can afford 
them such an advantage in procuring O. and C. timber as to result in the sup- 
pression of competition for such timber. 

(4) The proposed revision contains a new formula for the determination of 
the portion of the capacity of-an access road which would be available for the 
use of O. and C. timber purchasers. The formula tends to deprive the Govern- 
ment of the fruits of its investments and to impede the practice of sustained- 
yield forestry on the O. and C. lands. In times of peak log demand, it will tend 
to shift timber cutting from the O. and C. lands to private lands which, in many 
areas, are said to be already subjected to a rate of cutting which may impair 
the future economic health of western Oregon. 

(5) The proposed revision fails to define key words that it uses so that in 
certain material respects the proposed regulations adopt the same techniques 
which in 1947 suppressed both competition for and the value of O. and C. timber. 

(6) In various respects the proposed revision is so vague and imprecise that 
we are unable to foretell the full extent of the competitive disadvantage which 
will result to operators who hope to have access to O. and C. timber over roads 
built by other operators across O. and C. and intermingled privately owned 
lands. 

(7) Consideration of any change in the existing regulations should be post- 
poned until there is available a factual record demonstrating wherein the exist- 
ing regulations have been inadequate or inequitable. 


A. THE EXISTING REGULATIONS 


When tracts of O. and C. timber were offered for sale prior to 1948, the Gov- 
ernment issued advertisements which invited bids by all prospective purchasers. 
Although timber was in reasonably high demand, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, for 28 percent of the tracts offered for sale no bid was received— 
52 percent of the tracts received one bid apiece. Competitive bids were received 
on only 20 percent of the tracts offered. The price received for all O. and C. 
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her sold by the Government, excluding the tracts on which no bid was re- 
ved, was only 22 percent above the appraised price. In 1948 the Government 
ypted a policy of refusing to consider the sale of any tract of O. and C. timber 
ess each prospective bidder had an equal opportunity for access to the tract. 
50 this policy was implemented by the adoption of the present O. and C, 
road right-of-way regulations. During the last 6 months of 1954 and 
iry 1955, the latest period for which statistics have been published, of the 
s of O. and C. timber offered and sold by the Government, 17 percent received 
gle bid. The price received by the Government in these sales where compe 
n did not appear, averaged only 7 percent above the appraised price of the 
her. On the other hand, during the same period multiple bids were received 
83 percent of the tracts sold, and the return to the Government was 63 percent 

e the appraised price. The O. and C, counties have profited accordingly. 
hat the existing regulations are functioning adequately to open the access 
©. and C. timber on a fair basis is also demonstrated by a further record of 
complishment. In reviewing this record, it should be recalled that the existing 
gulations contemplated that adequate access would be obtained gradually over 
period of several years. After a little less than 5 years of operation under the 
sting regulations, a preliminary, informal survey of the 67 administrative 
into which the O. and C. lands are divided for a working-circle type of 
rest management, indicates that access has been obtained to substantially all 
mature O, and C, timber in 49 units. In 14 units access to a portion of the 
ture O. and C. timber is still lacking, but there is adequate access to permit 
harvesting of the sustained yield allowable cut in such units for several 
re years. In only four units does the Government lack sufficient access to 
nable the allowable cut to be harvested. In one of these four units the land 
wnership and control pattern is so diversified and complex that any solution 
rt of Federal acquisition of the road system seems unlikely. Thus in only 
if a total of 67 units is access to the full cut allowable by law unavailable 
because, for one reason or another, the timber operators involved have declined 
to enter into agreements under the existing regulations. It is emphasized, of 
mrse, that the foregoing statistics regarding accessibility are based on an in- 
formal survey and may be subject to revision in the event that the Government 
chooses to furnish a detailed review of accomplishments under the existing 

regulations, 





B. ROAD USE FEES 


The existing regulations implicitly recognize that the segments of the access 
roads which are on Government land are in large part legally owned by the 
Government. The existing regulations also recognize that both the Government 
ind private road builders already have heavy investments in these roads; that 
neither should be asked to bear a disproportionate share of the costs of con- 
structing and maintaining such roads; and that the private builder of such 
roads should not be able to use them for the purpose of depriving the Government 
and the counties of the benefits of competitive bidding. 

Accordingly, the existing regulations require that when the Government grants 
a timber operator rights-of-way over O. and C. lands to reach his timber, the 
operator must grant similar rights over his lands to the Government. The rights 
granted by the Government extend for as long a time as the operator desires. 
Similarly, the rights requested by the Government are for as long a period as 
the Government believes it will have need for relatively continuous access over 
such right-of-way. The Government agrees in substance, that any purchaser 
of O. and C, timber will pay to the road builder a fair fee. The total of the fees 
received by the road builder are intended to reimburse him with interest for that 
portion of his investment in the road which ought to be borne by the Govern- 
ment. The Government’s share of the investment is based upon the proportion 
ff its mature timber which has used, or is still tributary to, the road. Thus, 
oth the Government and the road builder share the ownership of the road. In 
addition, they share the cost of the road system which taps their intermingled 
timber in the proportion in which they use the road. 

Even though the road builder should not be the successful bidder for a tract 
of O. and C. timber, he is not deprived of the use of the value of that tract for 
the amortization of his road investment, He will receive in cash from the sue- 
cessful bidder the amount necessary to accommodate such amortization. By 
the same token, however, the existing regulations preclude a road builder from 
establishing so high a fee for the use of the road, as would give him an advantage 
which, depending upon the size of the fee, could preclude any anticipated com- 
petition for the timber. 


I 
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The proposed regulations, however, include a sharp change in the formula fo: 

fixing road-use fees. Instead of asking that the Government amortize its shar: 
of the investment in these jointly owned and jointly used roads, the proposed 
regulations would require in effect that the Government either directly or through 
its timber purchasers pay a rental for the use of the road. The proposed regula 
tions state that such rental: 
“* * * shall be fair and reasonable, taking into account all relevant matters, in- 
cluding but not limited to the investment and risk of the road builder and the 
fee customarily charged in the region for the use of roads in the same condition 
The fee need not be limited or necessarily related to the amounts of timber 
owned by the * * * (Government) and the * * * (road builder) in the trib- 
utary area.” 

What this change in formula means in dollars and cents is not known to us 
It does not seem likely, however, that it is proposed for the purpose of estab 
lishing fees at rates lower than those which have prevailed under the existing 
regulations. To the extent that the proposed formula will result in higher fees, 
it will grant to the road owner more than the Government’s fair share of the 
capital cost of the road. This concealed subsidy will vest the roadbuilder with 
a competitive advantage over every other operator who hopes to bid for the 
Government timber tributary to the road. On the other hand, if the new pro- 
posal will not result in any substantial change in the rate of fees, no reason is 
observed for changing the existing amortization formula. 

In any event, there have been almost 5 years of experience under the existing 
regulations. Nevertheless, it has not come to our attention that either the 
Bureau of Land Management or any other proponent of the proposed regulations 
has adduced any factual evidence to support the need for this proposed change 


C. EXCESS CAPACITY 


Also of concern is the problem of “excess capacity.” Under the existing regu- 
lations the Government states that it will not even ask for rights across any 
road built by a timber operator where there is any reasonable doubt that, if 
necessary, the capacity of the road can be enlarged by direct or indirect Federal 
investment to accommodate adequately the removal of timber both by the road 
builder and by other purchasers of O. and C. timber. The existing regulations 
further provide that if the Government does not obtain a needed right-of-way) 
over an existing road, because of its inadequate capacity, the Government will 
either build its own duplicating road or procure other access over some other 
road. Thereafter, no part of the allowance made in the appraisal of O. and C. 
timber for road costs or maintenance will be applied to the inadequate road system 
over which the Government does not have a right-of-way. In short, the Govern- 
ment declines to have its timber used to pay off investments in roads which the 
Government and any purchaser of its timber may be prohibited from using. 

Under the existing regulations the determination of whether a road will have 
excess capacity for use by the Government and its timber purchasers is made at 
the time when the Government first seeks the right to use such a road. This 
enables the Government to place its future access road investment where it will 
result in the least devaluation of the O. and C. timber. In addition it precludes 
a situation from arising where the Government, after having contributed over 
many years to the financing of a road system, may find that it no longer may use 
that road system. In such a situation the Government’s remaining mature 
timber tributary to that road system, perhaps deep in the drainage, may well be 
insufficient in quantity to permit economic financing of alternative or duplicating 
access. If the Government were then to sell such timber, only the roadbuilder 
would have access to it. 

In dealing with specific cases, however, the provisions of the existing regula 
tions respecting excess capacity incorporate considerable flexibility. The road- 
builder is privileged to make reasonable, nondiscriminatory operating rules, and 
he and the purchase of O. and C. timber are expected to adjust their respective 
hauling schedules on the road. If they disagree on such matters, the existing 
regulations authorize arbitration. But the existing regulations do not con- 
template any arrangement whereby the Government and its timber purchasers 
may be ousted from a road in which the Government has both investment and 
ownership solely because of the roadbuilder’s accelerated use of the road. 

In terms of facts, since the existing regulations have been in effect the Gov- 
ernment has sold more than 2.3 bjllion board-feet of O. and C. timber. During 
that time there was the heavy fire season of 1951 and the late arrival of spring 
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1954. Both of these situations, it may be assumed, resulted in extraordinary 

hauling loads on roads which furnish access to O. and C, timber. Yet no 
e has come to our attention where the problem of the capacity of an access 
i to accommodate the needs of both the roadbuilder and the O. and C. timber 
chaser has not been solved with reasonable satisfaction. 

(he proposed revision, on the other hand, places in the roadbuilder the priv- 

ve of determining whether there is sufficient capacity to accommodate both 

own and the O. and C, timber. At any time, no matter what will have been 
Government’s investment in the road, the roadbuilder may announce that 
re is no longer enough capacity on the road to handle the O. and C. timber. 

True, the proposed division gives to the Government and purchasers of its 
timber a right to have the roadbuilder conclusively announce the amount of 

ad capacity which will be available to purchasers of O. and C. timber for as 

gy as 3 years in the future. Why 3 years was selected as the proper period of 
ne for announcement by the roadbuilder of future excess capacity, has not 
een made clear to us. It is clear, however, that it will pose hard ‘problems for 
he Government and tend to suppress competition for O. and C. timber. 

Apart from its overall harmful effect on sustained yield forestry management, 

h will be considered later, the proposal makes uncertain the position of the 
Government and its timber purchaser in any particular sale. Under present pro- 
dures the Government advertises O. and C. sales as long as a year in advance 
f the actual sale date. But even before such advance advertising is published, 
he Government must consume time in preliminary planning of the sale and in 
ubmitting it to the consideration of the appropriate district advisory board. 
\ssuming optimistically that such planning and consideration consume only 6 
onths, and assuming that the sale is then to be announced a year in advance of 
the actual invitation to bid, a total of 18 months will have elapsed even before 
bids are opened for the timber involved. Then, after bids are opened, and ignor- 
ng the time consumed in receiving and processing bids and in awarding the con- 
tract, the successful purchaser receives the standard form of O. and C. timber 
ile contract. This contract affords him the right to cut and remove the timber 
for 2 years and gives him a third year in which to remove any remaining logs. 
The contract further provides that in certain circumstances the term of his 
contract may be extended for additional time. Considering these facts, the objec- 
tions to any 38-year period for the advance determination of excess capacity are 
manifest. 

Parenthetically, it is observed that the proposed regulations seem to make no 
provision for solving a problem of excess capacity where segments of the road 
involved have been built on Federal lands by the United States or its timber 
purchasers. Where the roadbuilder in such circumstances announces that the 
road system is inadequate to accommodate joint use by himself and a purchaser 
of O. and C. timber, is the Government to allow the capacity on its segments of 
he road to be used by the dominant roadbuilder, is the dominant roadbuilder to 
allow capacity on his segments of the road to be used by the Government’s timber 
purchaser, or is there to be an impasse? The proposed regulations seem to con- 
tain no answer. 

But apart from such details, assuming that a roadbuilder upon request by the 
Government should announce that there is inadequate capacity on a road system 
which he has entirely built, two alternatives are open to the Government and 
D irchasers of O. and C. timber. First, the Government and its timber purchasers 

nay increase the road capacity. Such increase must be made in a manner that 
is either acceptable to the roadbuilder, or, if agreement on this score is not 
feasible, “in a manner that will not unreasonably interfere with the * * * (road- 
builders) use of the road.” It is not clear that the proposed regulations provide 
_ means for determining what degree of interference becomes unreasonable. 
In addition, the proposed regulations provide for arbitration of two types of dis- 

igreements over the determination of the roadbuilder as to excess road capacity. 
First, there may be arbitration if the determination is thought substantially to 
understate the excess capacity of the road which could be used without unreason- 
ibly obstructing or interfering with the roadbuilder’s use requirements. Second, 
there may be arbitration if the roadbuilder’s determination of excess capacity is 
based on: 

“* * * road use requirements which have been scheduled not in the exercise 
of * * * (his) managerial and operating discretion but primarily for the purpose 
of materially reducing excess capacity so as to make the road unavailable for the 
removal of timber by the Bureau (of Land Management) and its timber pur- 
chasers” (italics supplied). 


‘ 
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One may well wonder how speedy and satisfactory will be the arbitration whic} 
has for its purpose an analysis of the state of mind of a roadbuilder in order 
to determine what may have been his primary purpose in scheduling his timbe: 
hauling requirements. In any event, it is difficult to understand how, under the 
proposed regulations, either the Government or its timber purchasers can lay a 
foundation for the institution of any arbitration proceedings regarding the 
determination of excess capacity, because the factual evidence respecting the 
roadbuilder’s anticipated road-use requirements are in his exclusive possession 

Turning to a more fundamental consideration of the proposed technique for 
dealing with the matter of excess capacity and taking into account, both as 
timber operators and as citizens, the public interest, it is clear that the pro 
posed technique is wholly unsatisfactory. First and foremost, there is the un 
answered question of how the Secretary of the Interior will be able to obey 
the command of the O. and C, Act of August 28, 1937, that he manage the 
©. and GC. timber on a sustained-yield basis when, at best, he can know only 
8 vears in advance whether the Government will have any access to the O. and C 
timber. Second, it may reasonably be anticipated that if substantial problems 
of excess capacity should arise, they would be expected to come at a time when 
demand for logs reaches a peak. Under the scheme of the proposed regula 
tions, at just such a period of peak demand the supply of O. and C. logs 
would tend to be curtailed. Independent timber operators and others who rely 
in whole or in part on a supply of logs from O. and C. timber in order to remain 
in business would find that supply diminished or substantially stopped. In 
other words, to generalize, the proposed regulations incorporate the novel prin- 
ciple that the better is the timber business, the greater is the likelihood of 
stopping the supply of O. and C. timber. This, in turn, will tend to increas« 
the cut on private lands which, in many parts of western Oregon, are already 
being cut at a rate so high as to disturb many persons concerned with the future 
economic health of this area. 

In sum, we have no factual evidence that the existing regulations have failed 
to solve with reasonable satisfaction the problems, if any, of excess-road capacity 
which have arisen over the past almost 5 years. On the other hand, the scheme 
incorporated in the proposed regulations seems likely to deprive the Govern- 
ment of the fruits of its investment in access roads and to be administratively 
cumbersome in operation. Further, it would reduce the ability of the Govern 
ment to assure a prospective timber purchaser that he may reasonably expect 
to realize the full benefits of a timber-sale contract. This would tend to cur- 
tail interest in the acquisition of and competition for O. and C. timber. The 
financial returns to the Government and the counties would suffer accordingly 
Moreover, the proposed scheme would impede the sustained-yield management 
of the O. and C. lands and increase the already high rate of timber cutting on 
nonpublic lands. 


C. UNCERTAINTY AS TO RIGHTS TO BE ACQUIRED BY GOVERNMENT 


Other material changes from the existing regulations are also observed. For 
some years prior to 1948 when the Government granted a timber operator a 
right-of-way for an access road over O. and C. lands, it required the operator 
to grant to the Government and purchasers of O. and C. timber a right-of-way 
over roads owned or controlled by the applicant. In the absence of any defini- 
tion of the term “control,” it was impossible to determine with speedy cer- 
tainty over what roads, if any, the Government had acquired any use rights. 
Indeed, a variety of legal techniques was evolved whereby the applicant for 
a supposedly reciprocal right-of-way was able to maintain exclusive use of 
the roads involved. As noted above, during the year ending June 30, 1947, 
while there was uncertainty over access to the O. and C. timber, 28 percent of 
the tracts offered for sale received no bids, and on only 20 percent of such 
tracts were multiple bids received. The selling price of all the tracts sold, 
excluding those for which no bid was received, averaged 22 percent over the 
appraised price. True, factors other than inadequacy of access contributed 
to this situation, but it cannot reasonably be denied that lack of adequate 
access bore a considerable share of the responsibility for this relative lack of 
competition. 

The existing regulations define control. To our knowledge, no evidence has 
yet been adduced to show that the application of the definition in concrete 
situations over the past almost 5 years has been unfair to any person. Ac- 
cording to statistics published by the Government which show the results of 
timber sales during the first 7 months of the present fiscal year, the total volume 
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of timber advertised for sale actually has been sold; 83 percent of the sales 
brought competitive bids. The selling price for such competitive bid sales 

eraged 63 percent above the appraised price. In 17 percent of the sales only 
i bid was received and the prices realized from such sales averaged only 7 
percent above appraisals. In the absence of any other facts, we are unable to 
perceive the reason for returning, as do the proposed regulations, to the tech 
niques of 1947. 

D, DURATION OF RIGHTS-OF-WAY 


The existing regulations place no time limit on the duration of the rights the 
Government may grant or receive. Speaking generally, a timber operator may 
receive rights-of-way for as long a period as he believes he will need them. 
Che Government, likewise, is to receive reciprocal rights for as long a period 
as it will have use for the road system involved. On the other hand, the pro- 
posed regulations do not indicate the minimum period of time for which t.c 
Government will request rights-of-way in any case. The proposed regulations 
however, place a 20-year maximum limit on the rights-of-way to be granted and 
received by the Government. In addition they propose that reciprocal right- 
of-way agreements already made be amended accordingly. As the reason for 
the proposed change, it is said that it is difficult to predict conditions beyond 
20 years. If such is the case, it would seem preferable to change the regula- 
tions and outstanding agreements at the end of 20 years, rather than to make 
the change now on the basis of future conditions which, of course, the propo- 
nents of the proposed regulations admittedly cannot now predict. Indeed, it 
would seem prudent to be guided, as are the existing regulations, by the known 
and reasonably anticipated factors governing sustained yield timber production. 
If there is to be a change in the regulations on this score, let it await concrete 
evidence of the desirability of the change. In this connection, moreover, it is 
observed that in a number of instances timber operators owning substantial 
areas of land intermingled with the O. and C. lands have elected to grant to 
and receive from the United States perpetual rights-of-way 


FE. LENGTH OF ROAD SYSTEM WHICH MAY BE USED BY O. AND C, TIMBER PURCHASERS 


The existing regulations give purchasers of O. and C. timber a right to use a 
road system over which the Government has rights-of-way in order to reach by 
the shortest practicable route a public highway suitable for log hauling. The 
proposed regulations would allow the O. and C. timber purchaser to use the access- 
road system only to reach the nearest public highway suitable for log hauling. 
The reason for the proposed change is unknown to us. But if the proposed regu- 
lations are adopted, they may well confront a prospective purchaser of O. and C. 
timber in a drainage where he is not a roadbuilder with the necessity of over- 
coming severe adverse grades which the roadbuilder could avoid. This would 
tend to add materially to the costs of any O. and C. timber purchaser who is not 
also the roadbuilder. In turn, this would reduce the amount he could afford to 
pay for the O. and C. timber and thus reduce his ability to compete for such 
timber. In any event, no need for this proposed change is observed. At best, it 
cannot help and can only hurt competition for O. and C. timber. 


F. CONCLUSIONS 


This preliminary report by no means exhausts the analysis that can be made 
of the proposed regulations. As a further general observation, however, it is 
noted that important parts of the proposed regulations are couched in vague 
language. The definite rights which purchasers of O. and ©. timber would have 
under the proposed regulations cannot be foretold with any satisfactory degree of 
certainty. It is also noted that decisions of considerable consequence are to 
be made on a case-to-case basis without publicity by local government officers with 
few if any standards to guide or limit their decisions. For example, long-term, 
detailed right-of-way agreements are to contain whatever provisions a local 
government officer thinks appropriate for achieving the policy of the proposed 
draft. Since the decisions of local officers in this and other situations can result 
in binding contracts which may shape for many years the course of competitive 
opportunity, this is not a matter to be considered casually. 

Basically, however, such facts as have come to our attention strongly indicate 
that on the whole the existing regulations are working successfully and equitably. 
True, in some few areas, problems still remain. But no facts seem to be publicly 
available which show that the Government cannot fairly and reasonably solve 
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such problems under existing laws and regulations. It would seem, therefore, 
that if the Government and the timber industry are to profit from experience, 
the existing regulations ought to be maintained until such time as the proponents 
of change can offer sound, factually based reasons for particular amendments. 
A further analysis in greater detail of the proposed regulations will be sub- 
mitted to you in accordance with the request made by the board of directors of 
the Western Forest Industries Association. 
Very truly yours, 
Hart & VEAZIE, 
By Leonarp B. NE?Tzora. 


_ 


PORTLAND, Orec., December 15, 1955 
EDWARD WoozLey, 
Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Pursuant to the notice published in the Federal Register of November 
18, 1955 (20 F. R. 8546 D. 1.), Western Forest Industries Association submits 
the following comments, suggestions and objections with respect to amendments 
which the Department of the Interior proposes to make to the O. and C, right- 
of-way regulations (43 CFR, pt. 115). 

The substance of the comments of WFIA was presented orally at a conference 
on the O. and C. right-of-way regulations which was held in Portland on April 
26, 27, and 28, 1955, and attended by representatives of the O. and C. Counties 
Association, two trade associations, the Bureau of Land Management, and the 
Department. By letter of May 5, 1955, the Solicitor of the Department, we 
summarized many of the comments that WFIA had made orally at the conference, 
In a letter of July 12, 1955, to BLM Director Woozley, we commented on a pre- 
liminary draft of four specific proposed amendments to the regulations. The 
amendments now proposed to be made by the Department seem to be the same, 
with certain technical corrections, as those upon which we commented in our 
letter of July 12. 

Important matters of substance which we discussed in our July 12 letter, 
however, are not reflected in the pending proposals. 

At the April conference and in our letters of May 5 and July 12, we made 
known our strong view that the regulations should be amended by deleting 
section 115.155(h) (19 F. R. 2393). In cases where long-term access is needed 
to harvest the currently mature O. and C. timber on a sustained-yield principle, 
the section authorizes the Bureau to accept only short-term access. 

This section was inserted in the regulations on April 16, 1954. The Department 
of the Interior described it as merely temporary pending complete review of 
the regulations. With the review now substantially completed, we are at a loss 
for any good reason by the Department now makes no move to repeal the measure 
it labelled temporary. 

In effect, the section is a throwback to years past when short-term access 
rights to O. and C. timber were obtained by the Bureau. Then sustained-yield 
management was possible only with the consent of the private individual who 
controlled the access to this public timber supply. 

More, the section allows local Bureau employees, acting in accordance with 
their own, individual notions, to decide which operators will have to surrender 
their control over access to O. and C. timber by granting long-term access rights 
to the Government and which operators will be favored with short-term deals. 

In our letter of May 5 to the Solicitor, which reviewed the April conference, 
we said: 

“We urged that the rights of way received by the Government should be for 
the term necessary to permit the practice of good forestry and sustained-yield 
\iluber management on the O. and C, lands. Where the Government reasonably 
believes that it needs long-term access to harvest the currently mature timber, 
it should not accept only short-term rights. In such circumstances, upon the 
expiration of the Government’s short-term access rights, there would vest in 
private persons a veto power over the management of the Federal timber, includ- 
ing the time, rate and manner of cutting. To avoid such eventuality, we proposed 
repeal of the amendment dated April 16, 1954, relating to short-term rights. The 
representatives of the O. and C. counties explicitly concurred with our 
suggestion.” 
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In our letter to Director Woozley of July 12, commenting upon a preliminary 

aft of proposed amendments, we said: 

‘WFIA flatly opposes the continued inclusion of seetion 115.155 (h) (19 F. R. 

3) in the regulations. By this provision the Secretary authorizes the regional 

ninistrator to exempt any favored operator from the impact of the right- 

way regulations. No standards for the granting of such special beneficence 

» stated in the regulation. No policy statement or other standards have come 
» our attention. If section 115.155 (h) were excluded, the regulations in sub- 

nee would provide that any operator may have such access as he believes he 

ds to his own lands on condition that he grant to the United States such 
cess as the Government believes it needs to practice sustained-yield forestry 

n the O. and C, lands. With section 115.155 (h) included, the Department of 

Interior acknowledges that in undisclosed circumstances it will not obtain 

e access needed to practice sustained-yield forestry, that favored operators 

il continue to be able to block access to O. and C. timber and preclude its 
arvesting under sound principles of forest management. We are alarmed at 

e apparent decision of the Bureau to continue this indefensible provision in 

e regulations.” 

“It is observed, moreover, that section 115.155 (h) was added to the regu 
lations under a secretarial direction (memorandum dated January 26, 1954, 
from Assistant Secretary Lewis to Director, Bureau of Land Management, 

ibject—Reorganization—Bureau of Land Management) which, by reference 
to the report of the BLM survey team, explicitly provided that the section was 
to be temporary pending a complete review of the existing regulations. Now 
that review of the regulations is substantially completed, the Department’s 
purported basis for the section has disappeared. Certainly, therefore, it ought 
to be deleted,” 

“WEIA has opposed section 115.155 (h) in the past. WFIA opposes it now. 
WEIA means to continue its opposition with all the vigor at its command in 
every forum that may be open to it.” 

Our views respecting the absence of standards in the administrations of this 
supposedly temporary provision have been confirmed by correspondence we have 
received from the Bureau since sending our comments to Director Woozley. Ina 
letter dated August 8, 1955, addressed to the district forester, Roseburg, Oreg., we 
noted that of the total of 17 right-of-way permits which the Bureau had issued 
under section 115.155 (h) as amended on April 16, 1954, 10 had been issued in 
the Roseburg Forest District. In our letter of August 8 to the district forester 
we stated: 

“If any of the permits enumerated above were issued by you, we should 
appreciate information as to the elements present in each such case which 
prompted your decision to act under section 115.155 (h) rather than under other 
portions of the O. and C. regulations.” 

By letter dated September 7, 1955, the district forester noted that of the 10 
such permits outstanding in his district, 8 had been issued in the district office. 
He concluded his letter by stating: 

“A number of factors must be weighed by the district forester in arriving at 
an administrative decision regarding the approval of a permit. My superior 
does not and has not required an accounting of the factors guiding my decision 
to approve a permit of this type. It appeurs unnecessary for me to render an 
accounting to you which is not required by my superior.” 

In commenting upon the district forester’s statement, Mr. John F. Buchanan, 
vice president of Western Forest Industries Association, stated in Roseburg, 
Oreg., on November 17, 1955, before a Joint Congressional Committee on Timber 
as follows: 

“In effect, we are advised that there are no standards. . In effect, we are 
informed that there are no rules. We are told that the Bureau will operate 
in situations of this kind in accordance with the notions of individual Govern- 
ment officers and not in accordance with laws, regulations, or standards known 
to all persons and equally applicable to all persons similarly situated.” 

* . * + * * . 

“It is our further hope that the Congress will take speedy and effective 
action to assure that at least in this area, the Bureaus are required to publish 
the standards by which they purport to govern us and our activities. In the 
absence of known standards, favoritism, and discrimination are bound to be 
prevalent. * * * If some operators are to be made to relinquish their control 
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over access to Federal timber, let the rule apply to all. We resent favoritism 
or discrimination in the administration of this Federal timber upon which my 
competitors and I must rely to sustain our mills and the economy of this area.” 

On August 8, 1955, the district forester at Salem was also asked regarding 
the elements which induced the Bureau to accept only short-term rights-of-way 
in certain instances in the Salem and Eugene Districts where long-term rights 
are needed. The Salem district forester subsequently informed us that he had 
prepared a partial answer to our letter and forwarded it to the State super- 
visor’s office for completion and transmission to us. To date, however, we have 
heard nothing further regarding these cases in the Salem and Eugene Districts 

The foregoing observations are not intended as any adverse reflection upon 
the district foresters. The district foresters were told to perform an impossible 
task. On the one hand, they were ordered to manage the O. and C. lands on 
a sustained-yield basis. And sustained yield requires access at least for the 
period of time necessary to harvest the currently merchantable timber crop. 
On the other hand, the district foresters have been ordered to administer 
a regulaion (48 CFR 115.155 (h)) which provides in substance that the Bureau 
will accept short-term access in cases where sustained-yield principles require 
long-term access. No guidelines seem to have been furnished to the district 
foresters except the vague statement: 

“* * * the former Bureau policy of granting short-term limited area rights- 
of-way (should) be reinstituted until such time as better regulations can be 
issued.” Memorandum from survey team to Assistant Secretary Lewis, dated 
December 18, 1953, and approved on January 26, 1954, by the Assistant Secre- 
uiry, the Under Secretary, and the Secretary.” 

No other justification for the regulation has ever been furnished to our 
knowledge. No other policy or administrative guidance, to our knowledge, has 
been given the district foresters in this matter. In such circumstances, the 
difficulty of explaining actions under section 115.155 (h) is apparent. 

Section 115.155 (h) constitutes in itself substantially a separate scheme for 
regulating access over O. and C. lands. It contrasts with and defeats the 
regulatory scheme of the rest of the O. and C. access-road regulations. We can 
not discern any justification for the continued existence of section 115.155(h). 
We can discern that it affords special treatment for favored persons. We can 
discern that it is used to avoid the impact of the rest of the right-of-way regula- 
tions. We can discern that it is employed to obtain for the Government 
short-term access to timber stands that require long-term access for sustained- 
yield management. 

The need for a temporary regulation pending complete review of the right-of- 
way regulations is the only basis, to our knowledge, that has been asserted to 
justify section 115.155(h). That asserted basis no longer supports the con- 
tinuation of section 115.155(h). ~We request the repeal of that section. 

According to the notice in the Federal Register, the Department proposes 
an amendment to title 43, Code of Federal Regulaions, 115.174(b) which would 
require a road builder to inform the Government at its request of the fee 
and other conditions with which he would ask a timber purchaser to comply 
for use of the road involved in a particular proposed sale. The amendment 
would apply only to agreements under which such fees and conditions are sub- 
ject to arbitration. It is observed that this proposed amendment has been 
revised to indicate, as suggested in our letter of July 12, that the matter to 
be published is in effect the asking price of the permittee. It has not been 
revised to include our very substantial objections which were voiced at the 
April conference and in our letters of May 5 and July 12. In our letter of 
May 5, which reviewed the April conference, we said: 

“The Bureau’s first suggestion called for an amendment which would require 
a road builder to inform the Government at its request of the fee he would 
ask of a timber purchaser for use of the road involved in a particular, proposed 
sale. Such amendment would apply, of course, only to agreements under 
which such fees are subject to arbitration. The Bureau stated that such 
“asking price” would then be published in the timber sale advertisement. The 
Bureau suggested orally that if the road builder’s proposed road use fee were 
excessive, it would withhold the timber involved from the market. We opposed 
such a suggestion because it would give a road builder a veto power over the 
disposition of the O. and C. timber. The Bureau then orally suggested that it 
would publish merely the proposed road use fees which it believed were 
not excessive. We stated in effect that publication of proposed use fees in 
such circumstances would imply the Bureau’s approval of the published fee: 
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and we indicated that we do not favor ex parte, negotiated arrangements 
which could determine in many cases whether the timber involved would be 
economically accessible to competitors of the road builder. Moreover, we 
suggested that under such an arrangement, where the Bureau’s timber sale 
vivertisement did not include a statement of the requested fee, the Bureau 
would in effect be advising all prospective timber purchasers that the requested 
fee was excessive and warning prospective bidders to beware of bidding for the 
tract of timber involved. 

“It seemed to us that the Bureau’s problem could be solved if it would publish 
both the road builder’s asking price and the fee which the Bureau, on the basis 
of engineering and other studies used in making its timber appraisal, had already 
calculated in accordance with the formula in the right-of-way regulations. Our 
proposal seemed particularly reasonable because the Bureau now discloses its 
calculation of the road use fee to any prospective bidder or purchaser who is 
able to leave his business to come to the appropriate bureau office to examine 
the figure. Publication of this figure in the timber sale advertisement would 
make it available without inconvenience to all prospective builders and at the 
same time tend to exert a moderating influence upon any road builder who might 
seek to eliminate competition by having the Bureau publish a requested, excessive 
road use fee. We supported, therefore, the Bureau’s proposal to publish the 
road builder’s requested road use fee on condition that the Bureau also publish 
the road use fee which under its standard timber sale appraisal procedure, the 
Sureau now calculates in accordance with the formula of the access road regu- 
lations.” 

We continue to support the proposed amendment to section 115.166 (a) which 
will permit a road system covered by an arbitration agreement to be used by a 
timber purchaser while an arbitration proceeding is pending. 

We have no objection to the proposed amendments to sections 115.171 (b) and 
115.174 (b) (11). Both have been rewritten to include the technical revisions 
we suggested in our letter of July 12. Section 115.171(b) will permit the Govern- 
ment to exchange the use of a Government-owned road for the use of a privately 
owned road without charge where the values involved are approximately equal. 
Section 115.174 (b) (11) would require applicants for rights-of-way over O. and 
©. lands to agree, where practicable, to execute permanent easements in lieu of 
reciprocal rights-of-way granted to the Government where the Government needs 
such easement for the construction of a Federal access road. 

We believe it appropriate to repeat what we said in our July 12 letter regarding 
a public hearing on the proposed amendments: 

“We are unable to concur in the proposal that amendments be adopted with- 
out having been submitted to a public hearing in western Oregon presided over 
by a decision making officer of the Department. Labor and agriculture have a 
large stake in this matter. Dependent communities and the business interest in 
them have a large stake. The interests directly affected extend beyond the O. 
and C. counties and the associations of timber purchasers. We urge again, 
therefore, that the Department hold the public hearing which we have so often 
sought.” 

Sincerely yours, 

LEONARD B. Nerzore, Special Counsel. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have questions? 

Mr. Conurn. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott ? 

Senator Scorr. T have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsnak. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative Horrman. Do you believe that the Government 
should establish the policy of, I think your words are “free and open 
competition” asa principle applicable to all of us? 

Mr. Davis. Our position, as stated here, is that we do favor that. 

Representative Horrman. What is that ? 

Mr. Davis. The answer is “Yes, we do.” Do you want me to ex 
plain why ? 
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Representative Horrman. No; that is all right. Do you think that 
the Federal Government should enact legislation which would prohibit 
the export of, let us say, motor vehicles or farm machinery ? 

Mr. Davis. I am interested here today in a raw material that we 
are me til yy over, imber. I have ho knowledge of what should be 
done in any other industry. 

Representative Horrman. No, but that implies a general policy or 
principle, and I was just seeking your opinion on the other one. 

Mr. Davis. The reason for our position requesting the Govern- 
ment to establish a law or rule to prohibit the export of raw timber 
and I am referring to Government-owned timber which is timber of 
the people—is.that we oppose the export of that in the raw stage 
because it is our position that the raw material and the Federal or 
people-owned timber should be utilized to the greatest extent to make 
work and income for the people who own the timber. 

Representative Horrman. Would you apply the same practice to 
the sale of wheat, let us say, to foreign nations? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know the economic background. 

Representative Horrman. Well, the principle is the same. 

Mr. Davis. I do not know that it is the same. 

Representative Horrman. Whether it is wheat or timber or coal or 
Iron. 

Mr. Davis. I do not know. 

Representative Horrman. What is the difference, if there is one? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know that wheat is owned by the people. 

Representative Horrman. The individuals own it. 

Mr. Davis. I am talking about publicly owned raw material. 

Representative Horrman. There is a difference between the Gov- 
ernment or privately owned ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; we did not request that the Government bar private 
timber owners from selling their timber to foreign countries. 

Representative Horrman. The Government also owns vast quan- 
tities of wheat. The Congress was asked, and did give, I do not know 
how many bushels of wheat to India. Do you think that was wrong? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I repeat that I am talking about publicly owned 
timber. 

Representative Horrman. You do not want to go into publicly 
owned wheat ? 

Mr. Davis. Iam not a farmer. 

Representative Horrman. I am not, but I still have an interest in 
wheat. 

Mr. Davis. I told you I am not acquainted with the policies that 
should be followed in wheat. 

Representative Horrman. The principle is the same. 

Mr. Davis. I doubt it. 

Representative Horrman. One is timber, which you know some- 
thing about and the other is wheat, which you profess not to know 
something about. That is the difference, is it not? 

Mr. Davis. One is publicly owned timber, and you are talking about 
wheat which the Government has purchased from private ownership. 

Representative Horrman. They still own it. 

Mr. Davis. I think they should export our finished products. 
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Representative Horrman. Now, you are here primarily in an effort 
to prevent unemployment, and to continue employment at a fair wage 
and under suitable working conditions, are you not? 

Mr. Davis. 1 hopeso, sir. I intend to. 

Representative Horrman. Practically all of the larger operators 
are unionized, are they not ? 

Mr. Davis. About the same as the small. 

Representative Horrman. Are there not more small operators that 
are not unionized ? 

Mr. Davis. Our membership, I am sure it would be safe to say, the 
majority of our membership is not in what we could call ‘large 
operations. 

Representative Horrman. You say you have more members among 
the smaller operators ? 

Mr. Davis. In the medium and small, I believe so, yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. What do you call a medium operator; 
10 million feet? Some witness gave us that figure as medium. 

Mr. Davis. I do not know what the medium should be. 

Representative Horrman. You used the term large and small. 
Where do you draw the line ? 

Mr. Davis. I would say if the total employment in logging and lum- 
bering is under 500 men, it would be medium. 

Representative Horrman. Anything below that is small, and any- 
thing above that is big, speaking generally and broadly ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Representative Horrman. I think that is all. 

Mr. Davis. I might like to add that, while some employers have ac- 
cused my organization of favoring the small operator, which the large 
operator referred to as nonunion as against the large union operators, 
I would wish this committee to know that our organization is not 
favoring large or small, and I did state here before this committee that 
I felt free competition and free bidding would force small operators 
to get together and invest their money as the big have done, to build 
plants for better utilization. I do not think that it is necessary to have 
the small operators and maintain them if they do not utilize our timber 
properly. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are you through, Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Hor FMAN. I finished some time ago. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Davis, is it not a fact that mature timber 
is in very short supply while we have such vast surpluses of wheat that 
we have difliculty in storing it ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I do not know much about wheat, how much wheat, 
we have. Lamsorry, Senator. 

Senator Neusercer. I would like to ask just one other question. The 
existing right-of-way regulations dealing with access roads and roads 
into our Federal forests, particularly under the BL M, are under very 
bitter attack. Are you familiar with the proposed new regulations 
which were suggested or promulgated, or whatever word you want 
to use, by the Secretary of the Interior along about February or 
March of this year—the suggested alternatives ? 
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Mr. Davis. I do have the record of his several attempts to change, 
and his propo ed changes have changed considerably in the last few 
months, And that is why I asked the right to review that so that I 
could answer it properly. 

Senator Neupercer. Under the existing conditions, would you 
favor continuing the present access road right-of-w: Ly reguls ations ? 

Mr. Davis. You are speaking of Bureau of Land Management? 

Senator Neupercer. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Senator Neusercer. And you think that those have worked in the 
public interest and in the interests of the men who were employed in 
the woods and in the mills? 

Mr. Davis. I think they can be operated to be quite fair, yes, sir, 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Davis. That is all. 

Representative Cruporr. Mr. Davis, I have just one or two 
quest Ons, 

Do you known whether there has been any substantial amount of 
exporting of raw logs from Government forests to anyplace in the 
world? 

Mr. Davis. I do know that from time to time it has been reported 
and has been brought to my attention by some of my employers that 
there was raw material being exported to Japan and being made into 
veneer and Pp laced back on the docks of the west coast cheaper than we 
can produce it here in this country. 

Representative Cucporr. Of course. I do not know how reliable 
this information is, but I am informed that there is such a small 
amount of cedar that you would not even notice it being exported to 
Japan for a certain type of specialty work; and that the only kind 
that has ever been exported is one for which we have such a demand 
locally that no one even thinks about shipping it to a foreign country. 
Do vou know about that ? 

Mr. Davis. That could be now, but that has not necessarily been 
true and will not necessarily be true in the future. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think the cedar goes, a small part from 
Oregon and a small part from Alaska. 

Mr. Davis. I have not heard of cedar. We are concerned with 
veneer. 

Representative Cuuporr. I got that information from somebody 
else, but I feel it is reliable information. 

Mr. Davis. You might remember that during the last year or so the 
Japanese producers have made other arrangements where, under the 
laws controlling our Federal timbers in Alaska, they have made invest- 
ment, and under those regulations they must remanufacture with our 
people in Alaska rather than shipping raw materials. Maybe, tempo- 
rarily, it has eased our timber 

Representative Cuuporr. Of course we are getting some Philippine 
lumber or logs from the Philippines; are we ? 

Mr. Davis. No; we are getting squares, and I understand now, logs. 

Representative CuHuporr. I know that back where I live they tell us 
about a living room being finished in Philippine mahogany. I guess 
we get it from the Philippines; do we ? 

Mr. Davis. The Philippine type is probably a type of soft cedar 
mahogany rather than the South American hard mahogany. 
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Representative Horrman. We havea surplus of wheat and a scarcity 
f timber. We have a surplus of wheat because the Government has 

been taking your dollars and mine to buy wheat and put an artificial 
priceonit. Is that it? 

Mr. Davis. I am going to have to repeat, sir, that I am not an expert 
n wheat, but I do know this much about nie it: that you could grow 
, surplus in one season where you cannot grow a surplus of timber 1 
one season. That is about all I know about wheat, sir. 

Representative Horrman. I guess everyone will concede that. I 

‘annot accept your idea that you do not know very much about any- 
ching except timber. 

Mr. Davis. Maybe I do not know very much about anything; period. 

Representative Horrman. You are unduly modest, I think. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, sir. 

Without objection, your statement may be inserted in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


ATEMENT REGARDING PROBLEMS OF ForREST MANAGEMENT AND TIMBER SALES IN 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES SUBMITTED BY KENNETH Davis, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
\ORTHWESTERN COUNCIL OF _ UMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS, A. F. or 


My name is Kenneth Davis and I am the executive secretary of the North- 
western Coune il of Lumber and Sawmill Workers, which is an industrial union 
s and Joiners of America, 

F. of L. 

The Northwestern Council is comprised of the lumber and sawmill workers 
n the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana with an approximate 
membership of 44,000. 

The Northwestern Council of Lumber and Sawmill Workers has given a great 
deal of thought to the problem of forest management and timber-sales policies 
of the Government agencies which administer large tracts of forest lands. Our 
organization is represented on the advisory board established by the Secretary 
if the Interior for the O. and C. lands of western Oregon administered by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management. We are also represented on the advisory committee 
established by the United States Forest Service to advise the regional forester 
for Oregon and Washington. 

We are by no means entirely satisfied with the way in which the forest lands 
are being administered today by the Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and the Indian Service, nor are we satisfied that the existing laws, which 
establish the policies which these agencies are to follow, are adequate. We are 
happy that you gentlemen comprising a joint House-Senate committee of the 
United States Congress are inquiring into the matter of forest management and 
timber-sales policies because we believe that from such an investigation at 
this time can come major improvements in administrative practices and con- 
structive improvements in legislation. 

In our opinion, Government forest policies should have as their objectives the 
maximum utilization of Government-owned and managed forest resources so 
as to create permanent jobs; the protection of watersheds on which industries 
and the communities are dependent; the preservation of the outstanding recrea- 
tional values of these forest lands which contribute to a better and more 
abundant life for all our citizens; and the promotion of the multiple use of 
the forests so that jobs and business opportunities based on the various resources 
of these timberlands can be enjoyed by all. 

In this statement of objectives I have included maximum utilization of Govern- 
ment-owned forests to create permanent jobs. By this I mean the Government 

gencies should offer for sale every year the full annual allowable cut of the 
forests. As the joint committee has undoubtedly heard by now, the Government 
agencies are, for the most part, not now offering for sale their full allowable 
cut. Moreover, in most instances, the stated allowable cuts by working circles or 
forest districts are substantially less than they should be. 

I know that the Government agencies offer as reasons for not selling their 
full allowable cut and not revising their cut figures to conform with current 
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utilization practices that they do not have sufficient personnel; that access 
roads are not available; that extensive reinventories are necessary; and that 
Congress does not give them enough money. In part these complaints are valid, 
and it is the hope that perhaps this joint committee can do something about the 
problem of seeing to it that forest-management agencies are given, for adminis- 
tration, a bigger share of the revenues which they produce so that they can sel! 
more of the allowable cut every year. Congress can also do .omething about 
funds for access roads, although in our opinion, the Government agencies them 
selves should have been more vigorous about presenting the need for Government 
construction of access roads rather than relying upon roads built by private 
operators. The reliance upon privately built access roads has served in some 
instances as a device to stifle competition for timber and to favor some chosen 
operator in the acquisition of Government timber. With respect to the extensiv: 
and time-consuming reinventories, which the Government agencies say are re- 
quired, in our opinion they have not made effective use of the great amount of 
data available to them by which they can compare the volume per acre actually 
recovered from sale areas with the estimated volumes per acre on which thei: 
allowable cuts were based. Per acre recovery volumes have increased above the 
allowable cut estimates due to improve utilization techniques. 

We believe that free and open competition on Government timber sales is 
the best policy for industry, for labor, for the consumer and for the community. 
Where free and open competition has existed, the operators have had a maximum 
incentive to invest in new facilities and equipment to make greater use of the 
raw materials, thereby creating more jobs and payrolls for the community and 
more products for the consumers. As stumpage prices for Government timbe: 
have gone up under the impact of competition, more and more operators 
have found it necessary to add veneer plants to their sawmills or chip particle, 
or soft board plants to sawmills and plywood mills so as to recover greater 
value from the timber purchased. Among the operators who have confined thei! 
activities to sawmilling, the higher prices for stumpage have led to the installa 
tion of gang mills, resaws, and other devices to obtain greater utilization from 
the raw materials. These new investments not only create additional jobs in the 
woods and in the mills, but they make available additional quantities of raw 
material which would otherwise be left in the woods as waste or be put into th: 
burner as waste. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the free and open competition, which we fee! 
is so important for the reasons just outlined, is lack of adequate access to 
Government timber. In some areas like the checkerboard O. and C. lands of 
western Oregon, operators have obtained control of roads going through the 
checkerboard area and have used these roads in the past to prevent any com 
petition for Government timber. In 1949-50 the Bureau of Land Management 
devised right-of-way regulations to assure open competition for the timber despite 
this road situation, and we have been much concerned during the past couple 
of years by recurrent indications that the Department of the Interior was 
considering changes in the right-of-way regulations which would have meant a 
return to the old situation of controlled access and stifled competition. 

In other areas Government agencies, particularly the Forest Service and the 
Indian Service, have at times offered large blocks of timber for sale on the 
grounds that such large blocks were necessary to finance extensive road construc- 
tion by the private operator. Timber sales under such circumstances usually 
precludé competition. 

We believe the soundest forest policy is for the Government agencies to obtain 
funds from Congress to construct access roads, and that where existing private 
roads are bottlenecking Government timber sales such as in the Gifford Pinchot 
National Forest and in the Molalla area of Oregon that the Government should 
acquire the private roads by condemnation if necessary. 

Government-built access roads would not only promote and facilitate com 
petition, but would make it possible to open up remote forest areas to good forest 
management including fire control, insect and pest control, immediate salvage 
of blowdown, and other decaying timber. 

Another obstacle which has existed heretofore to free and open competition 
has been the timber sales policy of the Government agencies. In our opinion, 
timber should be offered for sale in small blocks in those areas where there is 
adequate or more than enough existing installed plant capacity. Such con- 
ditions exist generally throughout the Douglas fir belt extending from north- 
western California through western Oregon and western Washington. In such 
areas there should be a further requirement in timber sales that the timber 
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be cut and removed within 3 years and that cutting be commenced within a rea- 
nable period after the sale has been consummated. These latter require- 
nents are desirable to prevent preclusive bidding on the part of operators who 
might acquire all the Government timber in an area in order to drive out com- 
etition even though the operator has no desire or intention of cutting the timber 
in the immediate future. 

I should like to make clear, however, that in our opinion there is a place for 

ng-term Government timber sales in reasonably large blocks. Such a policy 
might be followed in areas where there is not adequate installed plant capacity 

utilize the timber resources and where Government agencies are trying to 
duce new plants to locate. Such a policy may also be sound in situations where 
the Government agencies are trying to encourage investments in plant facilities 
which will utilize species or categories of timber which have heretofore been 
regarded as nonmerchantable. We may soon have examples right here in Oregon 
vhere such a policy might well be applied with respect to such species as Moun- 
tain or Alpine hemlock, Alder, and Lodge Pole pine. Let me make clear that 
in no instance are we suggesting that timber be sold except by free and open 
mpetition; what we are suggesting is that in some instances long-term sales 
of large blocks of timber may be desirable where such sales are designed to 
induce new investments rather than for the purpose of precluding competition. 

A sound well-rounded program of Government forest management should in- 

ude continuing studies of utilization techniques and available markets for new 

forest products so that all operators, small as well as large, can be kept con- 
stantly informed of the ways in which they might invest in new facilities that 
ontribute to better forest conservation. Lest someone think that the connection 
between manufacturing techniques and forest conservation is too remote to 
justify the activities of the Government agencies in this field, I should like to 
point out that the answers to the question of how to obtain more effective use 
nd conservation of our forest resources is to be found in large part in the 
improvement of milling techniques. ‘The private operators can be depended 
upon to take out of the woods everything which they can economically utilize. 
The history of the past few years has amply demonstrated that waste in the 
woods will be substantially reduced as utilization in the mills is improved. 

With respect to utilization of forest products it is our opinion that a law should 
be enacted to prohibit the export to foreign countries of forest raw materials in 
unprocessed or semiprocessed form. Apparently it is only in Alaska at the pres- 

t time that forest timber must be carried at least through the stage of primary 
processing before it can be exported. We believe that with so many American 

ommunities dependent upon Government-owned timber resources for their 

economic livelihood and with so many American jobs dependent on these resources, 

should be required that Government timber be carried through the remanu- 
facturing stage within the continental limits of the United States. 

In summary then, the Northwestern Council of Lumber and Sawmill Workers 
recommends that Government management practices and the laws which govern 
them should be changed to require: 

1. That the full annual allowable cut from Government-owned forests be 
offered for sale every year. 

2. That it be made clear that the sale of such timber by free and open com- 
petition is established Government policy and that practices which have some- 
times been followed in the past of favoring chosen operators to preclude compe- 
tition be ended. 

3. That timber be offered for sale under conditions of access where any oper- 
ator wishing to bid may do so and that it be established Government policy that 
nainline access roads be constructed or acquired by the Government rather than 
permitting such access roads to be controlled by private operators. 

4. That in areas where there is enough, or more than enough, installed plant 
capacity, timber sales be made in small blocks with the further requirement that 
the timber be cut and removed within 3 years and that timber cutting be com- 
menced within a reasonable period after the consummation of the sale; but that 
in areas where new plant capacity is needed or where it is necessary to obtain 
nore new plant facilities to utilize species or categories of timber not adequately 
itilized or regarded theretofore as nonmerchantable, that long-term sales in 
large blocks be recognized as sound Government timber policy. 

5. That Government forest agencies undertake continuing studies of utilization 
techniques and market potentialities so that small as well as large operators will 
have the opportunity to invest in new plants and facilities designed to increase 
the utilization of forest resources, 
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6. That a law be enacted to prohibit the export of forest products in unproc- 
essed or semiprocessed form, derived from Government-owned timber lands, to 
foreign countries for remanufacturing. 

Representative Crruporr. Mr. Hagenstein. 

Mr. Ilagenstein, would you identify voursel f for the record and 
the committee, please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF W. D. HAGENSTEIN, INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hacenstrermn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committe: 
Iam W. D. Hagenstein, managing director of the Industrial Forestry 
Association, Portland, Oreg. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hagenstein, I have noticed that vou 
statement, exclusive of tables and exhibits- 

Representative Horrman. Are we going to have highlighting again / 

Representative Cuuporr. If you will wait until I finish, then you 
can complain. 

Representative Horrman. I get anxious and disturbed. 

Representative Cruuporr. Sometimes I think you are so worried 
about what I am going to do that you do not let me get the words out 
of my mouth. 

Representative Horrman. Whenever an industry witness comes o1 
you start highlighting. 

Senator Neusercer. I would like to say, to be fair to the chairman, 
that he made exactly the same suggestion to Mr. Davis, the previous 
witness, Who was a labor-union witness. Is that correct ? 

Representative Horrman. You are correct. Then he let him run on 
and on and let his counsel examine him at length. One witness was 
examined for a half hour by Mr. Lanigan. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, I have not limited you 
questioning of a witness. 

Representative HorrmMan. You cannot always do it. That is you 
trouble. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not want to. I want you to be able 
to get all of your words of wisdom out because most of the time you 
tell them what to say trather than listen to them. 

Mr. Ilagenstein, I see that this is quite a long statement. I am 
sure that a man of your ability and knowledge and your reputation 
of being one of the greatest foresters in the Pacific Northwest can 
highlight your statement. I heard about your ability back in Wash 
ington, D.C. You can certainly condense this so that I will be happ) 
and Mr. Hoffman will not be too unhappy. 

Mr. Hacensrein. I will be very glad to try that, to save the commit 
tee’s time and to make you, as chairman, and Mr. Hoffman, your col 
league, as happy as you can be. 

The first thing I want to do is to establish for the record who my 
association represents. You will remember that at Eugene, Mr. Chair- 
man, I submitted to the committee for the record a list of our mem 
bers. At that time I believe Senator Neuberger asked for a list of ow 
members with their mailing addresses, their production, and thei 
number of vear-long employees. I have here this morning such a 
tabulation which includes those data, and would like to submit them 
for the record. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Thank you. Without objection, let them 
be so admitted. 

(The list referred to follows :) 

(See also pp. 98, 730, 733, 972.) 


Name, address, 1954 log production, and year-long employces of Industrial 
Forestry Association subscribers 


Aloha Lumber Corp., Aloha, Wash 
Associated Plywood Mills, Inc., Eugene, Oreg 
Bohemia Lumber Co., Culp Creek, Oreg 
he Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Springfield, Oreg 
‘ascades Plywood Corp., Portland, Oreg 
Cooston Lumber Co., North Bend, Oreg 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., Portland, Oreg 
Che Robert Dollar Co., Glendale, Oreg 
Dwyer Lumber Co., Portland, Oreg 
Elk Lumber Co., Medford, Oreg 
Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co., St. Helens, Oreg 
Giustina Brothers Lumber Co., Eugene, Oreg 
Harbor Plywood Corp., Aberdeen, Wash 
Hills Creek Lumber Co., Jasper, Oreg 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Westfir, Oreg 5 600 
Hult Lumber Co., Junction City, Oreg 15 150 
C. D. Johnson Lumber Corp. (division of Georgia-Pacific ood), Port 90 , 100 
land, Oreg. 
G. R. Kirk Co., Tacoma, Wash } at 
Kogap Lumber Sales, Ine., Medford, Oreg 22 100 
Kosmos Timber Co., Kosmos, Wash 74 400) 
‘he Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash 21% 3, 341 
Longview Fibre Co., Longview, Wash 2, 150 
M.and M. Wood Working Co., Portland, Oreg ‘ 
Mayr Bros. Logging Co., Inc., Hoquiam, Wash : 65 
Medford Corp., Medford, Oreg , 
Miami Corp., Portland, Oreg 
I. P. Miller Lumber Co., Monroe, Oreg 
Moore Timber Products, Inec., Grants Pass, Oreg 
Mountain Tree Farm, and to Scott W ey, Tacoma, Wash 
Oregon Pulp & Paper Co., Portland, Oreg 
Pope & Talbot, Inc., Portland, Oreg 
Port Blakely Mill Co., Seattle, Wash 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham, Wash 
Rayonier, Inec., Hoquiam, Wash 
Rosboro Lumber Co., Springfield, Oreg 
Ross Lumber Co., Ine., Medford, Oreg 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash 
St. Regis Paper Co., Tacoma, Wash 
Santiam Lumber Co., Portland, Oreg 
Scott Paper Co., Everett, Wash 
Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, Wash 
r. J. Starker & Son, Corvallis, Oreg 
rimber Products Co., Medford, Oreg 
Timber Service Co., Portland, Oreg 
Trail Creek Lumber Co., Medford, Oreg 
Valsetz Lumber Co., Portland, Oreg 
West Tacoma Newsprint Co., Steilacoom, Wash 
Western Logging Co., Portland, Oreg 
Weverhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Portland, Oreg 
Youngs Bay Lumber Co., Inc., Roseburg, Oreg 


! Nonproducing. 


Mr. Hacenstrein. Also, Mr. Chairman, because it is apparent to me 
from attending all of these hearings which I have had the privilege of 
doing, that no one is against timber access roads, no one is against ade- 
quate inventories of Government timber, and everyone is in favor of 
attaining the allowable cut from Federal forests each year; everybody 
is in favor of providing sales of a size and a length in accordance with 
the needs of all the clientele; everyone is in favor of salvaging dead 
timber, regardless of the cause of its death—rather than reiterate all 
that these other vitnesses have said about these subjects, I would say 
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that the people I represent endorse heartily all these laudable things 
which will improve the management of our Federal forests. There- 
fore, I would like to, as a matter of giving you some more background, 
introduce a few items as exhibits for the record, and also then high- 
light a few suggestions which I would like to leave with you. 

With respect to my statement, itself, Mr. Chairman, there are nine 
tabulations in connection with it. At this time I would merely like to 
read the item of the tabulations and then at the end of such listing 
request your permission to have all the tables incorporated as part of 
my statement for the record. 

Table 1 shows who owns the timber in the Douglas fir region, the 
portion of this area with which I am personally concerned. That is 
the area from the British Columbia line to the California line, from 
the Cascade Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. 

Table 2 shows who is providing the timber for our region’s economy. 

Table 3 shows the comparison of the actual with the allowable cut on 
national forests in or ir region. 

Table 4 shows a comparison of the actual with the allowable cut on 
the O. and C. lands. 

Tables 5 and 6 show the bid prices respec tively on Forest Service and 
on O. and C. timber in the Douglas fir region for 1944 through 1954 
for the Forest Service, and 1939 to 1956 for the O. and C. The Forest 
Service data, I believe, are on a calendar-year basis and the O. and C, 
on a fiseal-year basis. 

Table 7 shows Douglas fir lumber prices from 1939 to date. 

Table 8 shows the allocation of timber access roads under the na- 
tional forest in region VI and includes both sides of the mountains; in 
addition to that portion with which I am pean concerned, that 
portion of Oregon and Washington east of the Cascades with the ex- 
ception of three northeastern counties in Washington, which are in 
another Forest Service region. 

Table 9 shows the appropriations for timber access roads for the 

). and C. lands. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, again I would like to request that all these 
tables be made a part of my statement for the record. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, let them so be made 
a part. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF W. D. HAGENSTEIN 


My name is W. D. Hagenstein and I reside in Portland, Oreg. I have been a 
resident and citizen of the State of Oregon since 1948. I am a professional for- 
ester and am a registered professional engineer in the States of Washington and 
Oregon. 

At present I am managing director of the Industrial Forestry Association 
which maintains offices in Portland and Eugene, Oreg. and Seattle, Wash. I have 
been with the association since it was started in 1949 and was connected with 
predecessor organizations back to 1941, with the exception of the time when I 
was abroad in the service of the United States Government in World War II. 

The Industrial Forestry Association consists of 51 members who are engaged 
in the business of growing and harvesting timber and manufacturing lumber, 
pulp and paper, plywood, shingles, hard and soft boards, and other forest prod- 
ucts. Many of our companies have been in business for 25 years or more. Our 
members own and manage 7 million acres of forest land throughout western Ore- 
gon and wetsern Washington. They operate 232 wood-using establishments in- 
cluding 64 sawmills, 52 planing mills, 22 pulp mills, 16 paper mills, 24 plywood 
plants, 8 veneer plants, and 46 miscellaneous plants, Their year-long employees 
consist of 60,556 people. Eighty-eight percent of their hourly employees are labor 
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union members. The annual payroll of our members is $295,800,000. Our mem- 
bership employs 551 professional foresters to manage their own timberlands and 
represent them in dealings with public forest agencies in the purchase and har- 
vest of Government timber. 

The Industrial Forestry Association was the founder of the tree farm program 
and promotes it throughout the Douglas fir region. We now have 304 tree farms 
consisting of 4,646,343 acres. Our staff of six professional foresters is available 
to any private forest landowner, irrespective of association affiliation, without 
charge to help him develop a tree farm on his property or for any other forestry 
consultation. Our members pay the bill to help assure a bountiful and permanent 
timber supply for the $1% billion a year forest industry we have in western 
Oregon and Washington. 

Our association operates the only industrywide forest-tree nursery in the 
United States as a nonprofit enterprise. This nursery was started in 1941 to 
grow trees for artificial reforestation on private land. By next March we will 
have grown and shipped 75 million trees which will have greened up 135,000 acres 
of land which would otherwise be producing no timber for our economy, When 
you realize that the money invested in the planting of these trees will be tied 
up for a minimum of 60 years, and more likely an average of 80 years because 
the Federal income tax laws require that planting costs be capitalized, you are 
hearing a story about individuals and companies with a lot of faith in America’s 
future. 

We started a seed certification program in 1949 to obtain the best seed nature 
could offer. We tried hard to get seed best adapted to each planting site. Not 
satisfied with that, in 1954, we began an industrywide tree-improvement program, 
Employing a nationally-recognized tree breeder, we are now busy building up a 
long-term program of tree improvement through application of the principles of 
genetics. We'll spend a million or more dollars in the next 30 years on this proj- 
ect. The result will be better trees. And better yet, we'll assure a continuing 
high standard of living for the people of our industry and region. 

A few of our member companies are relatively self-sufficient for raw material. 
But most of them need some timber from Government forests. Because of this, 
and the interest of our members in the long-term economy of our region, we have 
been working with the Federal agencies for many years in an attempt to help 
them practice good forestry. We have worked diligently in behalf of these Ped- 
eral agencies for recognition by the Congress of their problems of manpower, 
roads and finances. We have recognized that to do the job laid out for them by 
Congress, they must have the tools. This means sound policies and the means to 
carry them out. It means decentralization of authority, adequate and competent 
manpower and necessary facilities for forest management. The latter means in- 
ventories, roads and equipment. 

With the Federal Government owning or managing half of the total commercial 
forest land in our region, on which stands 60 percent of the currently merchant- 
able timber, it is clear that our jobs and wages depend largely on what the Fed- 
eral Government does with its forests. 

The principal Government forests in the Pacific Northwest are the national 
forests. They were set aside at varying periods, beginning in 1891, out of the 
public domain, with additions to them through the years by stumps for stumpage 
exchange, land for land exchange, and outright purchase. The act of June 4, 
1897, which established the policy for their management stated that, among other 
things, one of their principal purposes was “to furnish a continuous supply of 
timber for the use and necessities of the citizens of the United States.” 

Another important Federal forest holding in the Pacific Northwest consists 
of the revested Oregon & California Railroad grant lands (including the Coos 
Bay Wagon Road grant lands), which were once in private ownership. Follow- 
ing a series of litigations, title to them was revested in the United States by an 
act of Congress in 1916. An act in 1926 required that they be classified as to 
whether suitable for agriculture, timber, or waterpower. But it wasn’t until 
1937 that an act was passed setting forth an objective for their management. 
It established a policy for their management under the principles of sustained 
yield forestry. 

The national forests were mostly established after large scale land settlement 
under the various public land laws which were designed to put the public domain 
on the tax rolls and give Americans the right to own property. This was the 
policy of our Nation until 1984 when entries under the various land laws in the 
continental United States were stopped. Because the national forests were set 
aside after hundreds of millions of acres of entry under the various land laws, 
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for the most part they are in the more remote and montainous sections of this 
region. By contrast, the O. and C. lands lie principally 20 miles either side of 
the main-line railroad which was constructed from Portland to the Oregon- 
California boundary under the terms of the land grant. They are intermingled 
therefore with private land in an almost checkerboard fashion which poses special 
problems of forest protection, forest management and access to both the private 
and Government land so intermingled. 

The Douglas fir region, although containing only 5.3 percent of the commercial 
forest land in the United States, has 30 percent of the Nation’s timber supply. 
Currently it is providing the people of the United States with approximately one- 
quarter of their total forest products needs each year. Despite our growing 
population, it can continue to serve Americans with one-quarter of their forest 
products needs, if all our commercial forest lands are put under intelligent forest 
management. 

It’s no secret that today the best forest management in the Douglas fir region 
is on private land. How much longer the people of the region will stand for the 
Federal forests not being brought up to their full allowable cut each year is the 
crux of these hearings. 

To show the importance timberwise of the Federal holdings, I should like to 
refer you to a table (table 1) which sets forth the volumes and percent of the 
total of the current stand of timber in our region. It is clear that the Federal 
holdings, which comprise more than half, must be managed if we are to maintain 
our industry which is the region’s basic economy. 

To show where the logs have been coming from to provide America with one- 
quarter of its forest products and provide our economy with half its jobs, I 
would like to refer to another tabulation (table 2) which shows the contribution 
of the various timber ownerships to our log harvest for the last 12 years. It 
shows that more than 80 percent of the logs have come from privately-owned 
forests. Only 11.7 percent have come from the national forests; 4.3 percent 
from the O. and C, lands; 1.0 percent from the Indian lands; and 2.7 percent 
from State and county lands. 

Comparing these percentages with those contained in table 1 on the propor- 
tionate share by ownerships of the total timber volume, indicates the crying need 
for putting the Federal forests under management. 

When Congress set down the policy for the national forests in 1897, it de- 
ereed that they should be managed. To the extent they are not cutting their 
annual allowable cut, they are not managed. To show you how much they 
have not been managed in the last 12 years, another tabulation (table 3), which 
compares the estimated annual allowable cut with the actual cut for the years 
1948 to 1954, shows that in the 12-year period only two-thirds of the annual al- 
lowable cut was harvested from national forests in the Douglas fir region. 
However, the record has been improving right along. The total deficit of timber 
which should have been harvested and wasn’t is 744 billion feet. During the 
period involved this means a loss of $725 million to the economy of our region 
It means a loss to the Treasury of the United States of $51 million. It means 
a loss to the counties in which the national forests are situated of $17 million. 

sut what’s worse than all this is that the production capacity of the national 
forests cannot possibly be realized as quickly as they would have been had the 
allowable cut harvested during each of the years covered by the data. When you 
don’t harvest the allowable cut, it’s lost forever because by not taking it when 
due, you have a static timber supply. 

Another tabulation (table 4) shows a comparison of the annual allowable 
cut and actual sales on the O. and C. lands for the period 1944 to 1955. To 
the extent these lands were harvested at less than their annual allowable cut, 
has had the same bad connotations on our economy as cited above for the 
national forests. The only difference is one of degree because of the much 
lesser quantity of O. and C. land and timber. Here again, as for the national 
forests, the record has been improving. 

To the extent that the annual allowable cut has not been offered for sale 
by either the Forest Service or the Bureau of Land Management, there have 
been created year by year local artificial shortages of timber. The practical 
effect of these shortages (with billions of feet of old-growth timber deteriorating 
on the stump at the heads of the creeks) has been to drive stumpage prices up 
sharply because of the effect of the law of supply and demand. 

To show how stumpage prices have risen rapidly, one only has to read the 
daily press throughout our region where for several years the headlines scream, 
“Record Prices Paid For Government Timber.” To show how prices on Gov- 
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nment timber have advanced in the last dozen years, there are included two 
mpilations (tables 5 and 6) which show the tripling of average bid price 
Forest Service timber from 1944 to 1954 and an eight-fold increase in O. and C. 
es for the same period, At the same time, while Government stumpage 
advancing from 38 to 8 tiles in price, Douglas fir lumber prices increased 
than 100 percent between 1944 and 1954, although at the high point in 
twar prices in 1951 they were slightly more than double the 1944 level (table 
This clearly indicates the effect of the law of supply and demand as in 
enced by the offerings of Government timber. As time goes on, private timber 
ng depleted at a much faster rate than Government timber, more and more 
rators in our industry will depend on the latter or go out of business. 
from a forestry standpoint it’s just as bad to undercut as to overcut. There- 
e, we find ourselves on the horns of a dilemma. On one hand, we have Fed- 
il forests committed to forestry by law not furnishing their share of the 
ber to the region’s economy. On the other hand, private forests, committed 
forestry by their owners’ policy, are forced to overcut to satisfy the demands 
the American people for wood. The tighter the private timber supply be- 
mes, aS more and more owners keep their timber for perpetuation of their 
yperations, the stronger becomes the competition for Government timber which 
to date has been literally dribbled out on the market. The most important eco- 
¢ problem we have in this region today stems from the inability of Federal 
agencies to market each year the allowable cut from their forests. 

Why aren’t the Federal forests attaining their annual allowable cut? 

First, there has never been an adequate inventory of the Government’s 

mber. Some of the estimated allowable cuts are based on inventories more 
than 30 years old. Without knowledge of the location, quantity, and quality of 
timber, no one can manage it. 

How can the Government quickly get a reliable inventory of its timber re 
sources? First way is an adequate appropriation for such work by the Govern- 
ment agencies themselves. A second solution is contracting with reliable con- 
sulting firms. The sooner the job is done, the better foundation the Government 
will have for the management of its forests. 

Another reason for the deficit harvest is the lack of timber access roads. Con- 
gress has never faced its responsibilities to the Federal agencies by appropriating 
sufficient funds for the development of main-line timber access roads. Only in 
the last two fiscal years has the full amount authorized for forest development 
roads and trails in the national forests been appropriated. It has only been in 
the last 4 years that the amount authorized for this purpose has been anywhere 
near reasonable. Congress has also failed to recognize that as more main-line 
roads are constructed, more of the appropriated road funds each year must be 
used for maintenance. Some day the appropriations should be segregated by 
statutory authorization as between construction and maintenance. 

Most of the timber access roads in the Federal forests to date have been built 
by the purchasers of Government timber as part of their timber sale contracts. 
It means that the forest agencies have been trading Federal timber for roads, 
because when roads are built by purchasers, the amount allowed for road con- 
struction in the appraisal reduces the stumpage price. However, because of the 
high competition for Government timber, which is increasing each year, appraisals 
as a practical matter do not mean much any more except to comply with statutory 
requirements that a minimum price be established on the timber before it is 
offered for sale. Most bids have been far above appraisals for several years. 

To show what a pitifully small amount of the timber access road funds has 
been allocated by the Forest Service to this region in the last few years during 
a period of active timber demand, I refer you to a tabulation (table 8) which 
sets forth the data in detail. With the exception of the last 2 fiscal years, the 
amount allocated to this region, which has 45 percent of the total volume of 
national forest timber, has been insignificant in proportion to the need. In many 
years the amount of the automatic road and trail 10 percent appropriation, which 
s 10 percent of the gross national forest receipts in each area, has exceeded 
the amount allocated from forest development road and trail funds for the con- 
truction and maintenance of timber access roads. 

With reference to the O. and C. lands, the timber-access roads funds situation 
has been similar to that of the Forest Service in this region. Table 9 shows that 
until fiscal year 1953 the funds were nominal or nonexistent. 

Congress should make provision for the authorization and appropriation of 
sums necessary for the immediate construction of timber-access roads to all areas 
ff Government timber in which the annual allowable cut is not now being offered 


! 
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for sale. These roads should be the main-line roads which provide primary access 
to each major watershed or large timber area. 

Logging spurs, which take off these main-line timber-access roads, can be con 
structed in most instances by the successful bidder for Government stumpagx 
This is the system which has been employed successfully by all Federal timbe: 
agencies for the construction of 95 percent of the nm: leage of roads now extan 
Government forests in this area. 

It can’t be emphasized too strongly that the Government could get more timber 
aecess roads built in a shorter period if some of its road standards were mor 
realistic. No one objects to high standard main-line roads. They are the perm: 
nent facilities for forest management. In the case of secondary roads, no o1 
knows, except in few instances, that their location is “permanent.” Loggi 
methods are changed continuously. For temporary access to areas where loggi1 
will not occur except intermittently from 20 to 100 years, the roads should hy 
built at the cheapest possible cost to serve the intermittent need. 

Had the Conzress authorized a comprehensive system of main-line timbe: 
access roads at the end of World War II when the demand for timber increased 
with the upsuree of building in the United States, the national forests would 
be attaining their allowable cut today. This has become doubly important in our 
own region where, following a hurricane on December 4, 1951, a great bark-beetle 
infestation built up during 1952 and 1953. As a result of the blowdown ani 
beetle-kill, we find a dead timber salvage problem of about 15 billion board-feet 
widely scattered over 10 million acres. About 60 percent of the dead timbe: 
belongs to the Federal Government. 

Turning from the national forests to the O. and C. lands, the road problem is 
entirely different. 

The O. and C. lands in many areas have been opened up for mzny years by 
privately constructed road systems which serve both the O. and C. and private 
lands. The roads were built primarily for the harvest of private timber by its 
owners. The roads were built across Government land on rights-of-way granted 
by the Department of the Interior on a term basis. 

Prior to the time when Government timber was needed badly in our economy 
(you see, it paid no taxes and hence was under no pressure to be harvested, 
while private timber was a drug on the market until World War II), the Govern- 
ment itself had little need for rights-of-way across private lands. Now that it 
is actively engaged in selling substantial quantities of timber, it does need access. 
In the O. and C., area this makes the problem a very mutual one of the Govern- 
ment and the intermingled private owners. 

The Government, as an owner of timber in the States of Washington, Oregon, 
and California, has the power, in the event that it cannot secure rights-of-way 
for timber-access roads from the owners of contiguous lands, to acquire such 
rights-of-way by condemnation. If a right-of-way for a timber-access road is 
required over the lands of the owner of property adjoining Government timber, 
such owner should be requested to grant a right-of-way for the road. If no 
agreement is promptly reached, the Government should exercise its power of 
eminent domain. 

The private owner, who is landlocked by the Government in the O. and C. area, 
who needs right-of-way across Government land to reach his own property should 
have similar right of condemnation in the event the Government attempts to 
impose upreasonable terms on him for a permit to cross its land to reach his own. 
With the Government acting as a proprietor in the case of timberlands, the 
private proprietor with whom it is intermingled has a mutual problem which 
should be met on a quid pro quo basis with fully mutual and reciprocal agree- 
ments between them as to the exchange of rights-of-way. No one can argue that 
in an intermingled landownership pattern where one owner already has his road 
constructed, it would be sheer economic folly to duplicate that road if it could 
accommodate all owners who have forest products to take to market. The 
questions are, who has the prior right of use, what are the terms of use with 
respect to safeguarding life and property, and reasonable compensation for use 
and sharing of maintenance costs? 

Our association, recognizing these problems when the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment was developing the O. and C. right-of-way regulations (43 C. F. R. 
115.154-115.179), issued a statement of principles in 1949 on the matter which 
says: 

“1. The agreement should contain all of the terms and conditions upon which 
the grant of right-of-way is made. 
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The agreemeut should be certain, definite, and specific as to: 

“(a) The roads or road systems of the applicant which the United States 

- its permittees will have a right to use. 

“(b) The lands of the United States from which forest products may be 
aken out over the reais in (a) above. 

“(c) The requirement that the United States or its permittees use the 
applicant’s roads only insofar as is necessary to reach the geographically 
nearest public highway or county road. 

“(d) The right of the applicant to prescribe reasonable operating rules 
and regulations under which the United States or its permittees may use 
the roads in question including the creation of adequate indemnity by bond, 
or otherwise, to protect the applicant against loss or damage from such use, 
as well as the prevention of undue interference with the applicant’s use 

the roads. In addition it should be clearly defined, in the regulations, 
that the primary right to use the road is in the owner. 

“(e) The uses to which the United States or its permittees may put the 
roads.” 

rhe regulations referred to are not in accordance with that statement of 
principles. One of the principal difliculties in the management of the O. and C. 
lands since 1950 when the O. and C. right-of-way regulations were promulgated, 
that no one who has to negotiate a right-of-way and/or road-use agreement 
under the regulations can fully understand them. 

lo show what an ambiguous document it is, I include as part of my statement 
a copy of these regulations. They have so demoralized the personnel of the 
Bureau of Land Management whose foresters, for the most part, have had to 
negotiate rights-of-way and road-use agreements under them, that we find 
foresters trying to practice law when they should be out in the woods practicing 
forestry. 

The impracticality of these regulations was clearly demonstrated when the 
great need came for salvaging blowdown and bug-killed timber. In 1952, the 
regulations were amended to allow short-term right-of-way agreements so that 
both the Government and the intermingled private owners could get roads into 
large concentrations of blowdown and beetle-infested timber before it deteriorated 
beyond use. The amendment expired after 1 year and was promulgated again to 
take care of the continuing emergency in 1953. Copies of these amendments to 
the 1950 regulations are included as part of my statement. 

The thing that no one understands about the O. and C. right-of-way regula- 
tions is the fact that the policies enunciated therein by the Government are s0 
different from the right-of-way policy of the Forest Service. Yet the two agen- 
cies manage timberland almost side by side in the State of Oregon. Operators 
who deal with both of them find that they have to be pretty handy in dancing 
first on one foot and then the other because of the great differences in the right- 
of-way policies. 

In the past the Government has had no definite policy with respect to granting 
of rights-of-way to private timber owners who require such right-of-way over 
Government timberland in order to market their own timber. One of the clearest 
policy statements which has been issued by a Government official on this subject 
was that by Mr. Edward P. Cliff, Assistant Chief of the United States Forest 
Service, who stated in an address to the Pacific Logging Congress in Seattle, 
Wash., in November 1953 : 

“Let me speak plainly. The Forest Service will grant a right-of-way across 
national forest land to give access to privately owned timberlands within the 
national forest. Quite naturally we will want to require reasonable conditions 
with respect to locations and standards of construction so as to protect national 
forest lands and resources from damage. The Forest Service does not require 
such a private timber owner to grant rights-of-way across his lands in return for 
the privilege of crossing national forest lands. This policy is based on a provi- 
sion in the act of June 4, 1897 (16 U. S. C. 478) which assures the right of 
ingress and egress to actual settlers. We believe it was the intent of Congress 
that actual settlers should be construed broadly to include anyone who owns 
property within national forests. 

“We have been granting these rights-of-way on a special-use basis. Theoreti 
cally but not practically, these permits could be cancelled. In June of this year 
& new procedure was authorized under which roads may be constructed as a 
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‘statutory right of ingress and egress.’ Stipulations for the exercise of sucl 
rights are substituted for special-use permits. These statutory rights, of course, 
cannot be canceled.” : 

At the same time that Mr. Cliff declared this policy of the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Land Management, under its O. and C. right-of-way regulations, was 
insisting that any private timber owner desiring a right-of-way across Govern- 
ment lands for the removal of his timber, should grant to the Bureau of Land 
Management (and in some instances also in favor of all Government agencies) the 
right to use the road system of the private owner which connected with the pro- 
posed road upon the right-of-way across the Government land. Each private 
owner should be granted a right-of-way across Government land for the removal 
of his timber assuming, of course, that such right-of-way will not unduly interfere 
with any existing roads then constructed upon the Government land or proposed 
to be constructed thereon. Many of the impasses reached by the Bureau of 
Land Management in the recent past have been due to its policy of insisting upon 
the surrender by private owners of their own road systems because such owners 
were considered to be “over a barrel” because of the necessity of crossing Govern- 
ment land in order to harvest their own timber. The resulting controversies 
have resulted in withholding from the market portions of the annual allowable 
cut of the Government timber, as well as private timber which was ready for 
market. 

This committee should recommend to Congress that the granting of rights-of- 
way to private timber owners who merely want to reach their own property for 
the harvest of their own timber, should be on a basis as declared by Mr. Cliff in 
his address which was quoted above. As pointed out earlier in my statement, 
if the Government desires a right-of-way over a private owner’s land and cannot 
acquire it by negotiation, it has the right of condemnation. To the extent that 
the Government, through its Bureau of Land Management, has refused to offer 
timber for sale, even though it was a part of the annual allowable cut, unless 
some private road owner will make his road system available for the removal 
of the timber, your committee should condemn such practice of the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

lu the ownership and management of timber the Federal Government is acting 
in a proprietary capacity. As a proprietor it should be on the same basis as 
private timber owners. The principle has long been established in the States 
of Washington and Oregon, and in other States, that the removal of forest prod- 
ucts is a public use. No private timber owner can be barred from removing 
his timber to market. Under the constitutions and statutes of the States, private 
timber owners are given the right to condemn rights-of-way for the removal of 
their timber. 

By reason of the analogy of the Federal Government to the ancient right of 
the king, the principle has been announced that no suit can be maintained against 
the United States without its consent. Therefore, no private timber owner can 
condemn a right-of-way across any Government land even though the Govern- 
ment’s holdings are timberlands. The lands under the administration of the 

sureau of Land Management consist principally of timberlands formerly in 
private ownership in the State of Oregon. By virtue of the revesting of these 
lands in the Government, many private timber owners find themselves checker- 
boarded with Government land and unable to harvest their timber. Congress 
should pass an act providing that, where the United States owns timberland 
or lands chiefly valuable for the production of timber or lands contiguous to 
timberlands, the United States grants its consent to the institution and mainte- 
nance in the United States district court for the district where such lands are 
situated of an action against the United States for the condemnation, in 2e- 
cordance with the provisions of the statutes of the State where such lands are 
situated, of a right-of-way for the removal of timber upon adjoining lands, with 
the further provision that the amount of damages in such action shall be de- 
termined and awarded by the judge of said United States district eourt. If 
such an act is passed and the Government grants its consent, this would remove 


the Government from the position of blocking from the market large quantities 
of privately owned mature timber. 


Furthermore, if Government agencies grant 
rights-of-way s 


under the presently existing statutes and in accordance with the 
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inciple announced by Mr. Cliff in his statement above quoted, there would 
] ttle need for a private owner fo resort fo the proy isions of such statute but 
statute would be available in the event that some of the administrative person 

» unreasonable in their demands. 

Our association is strongly in favor of: 

(1) The Government constructing so-called main-line timber access 
in its own forests. j 

(2) The Government having the power to c mndemn rights-of-way 
ne eded. 

3) The Government, under reasonable terms and conditions, being : 
to negotiate with private owners for the use of road systems of privat 
owners. 

(4) The private owners having the right of condemnation over and ac. 
Goverument lands. 

Charged with the responsibility of the management of half the commercial 
forest land in the States of Washington and Oregon, the Federal Government 
must do a better job of forest nanagement all the way through. This means 
concentration on timber-management activilies. 

To help get better management of the Governmeut forests, your committee 
should recommend to Congress that it institute a study of the personnel require- 
ments and salary schedules of all timber-management personnel. Under the 
ules set down by the Civil Service Commission, grade and salary classifications 
are based largely on the activities of the average Government bureau whose 
principal functions are in the service or regulatory field. In the instance of the 
Federal forests, the Government is a proprietor of a great replaceable natural 
resource. To inanage this resource etfectively, to maintain a steady flow of 
forest products and assure continuing job opportunities for our rising popula- 
ion, requires u different kind of personnel than in the average Government 
bureau. 

Forestry is practiced in the woods, and when a man must aspire to an office job 
in a Government forestry bureau to get a decent salary, then there is a tendency 
for continuous turnover at the woods level which means less efficient manage- 
ment. Timber-mnmanagement specialists, who spend their whole career in the 
woods, must be developed if the Government is to realize fully the economic 
potential of its vast forest holdings. 

Personnel policies of tae Government forestry bureaus themselves must be im- 
proved. A man must be employed in one location long enough so that he gets 
firsthand working knowledge of the forest whose amnagement he controls. It’s 
fine to transfer men around to give them wide experience, but after 3 or 4 trans- 
ers a forester finds he is a jack of all trades and a master of none. Each 
species of tree, each kind of forest, has its own management problems. It takes 

good many years of intimate personal experience with local situations if one 
s to manage the forest for the maximum possible return to society. 

The statutes authorizing the sale of Government timber requires that before 
timber is sold, it must be “designated and appraised.” All Government forestry 
hureaus comply with these statutes but their methods of appraisal have differed 
in some respects. The general method has been an attempt to determine the sale 
value of logs or lumber. In the case of appraisals made on the basis of log value, 
appropriate allowances have been made for the cost of logging including trans- 
portation and road construction, and have included a “margin for profit and 
risk.” In the case of appraisal methods beginning with value of lumber, a fur- 
ther allowance than those enumerated immediately above has been the cost of 
manufacturing. This method has been subject to severe attack, particularly 
the determination of the allowable “margin for profit and risk” without the 
necessity of going into the books and records of various operators. The ap- 
praisals made by both the United States Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management on many occasions have proven to be far below the prices realized 
hy the competitive bidding. 

Your committee should study whether the Government forestry bureaus should 
Standardize their timber-appraisal method. Perhaps a standardized appraisal 


més 


anual might be developed by the three forestry bureaus working in concert. 
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The argument has been advanced above that it is essential the Government 
realize each year from its forests the estimated allowable cut. If it does not, 
the present high standard of living enjoyed by all who live here, is threatened. 
The Government has had the privilege of forest ownership for a long time. Its 
trees never pay one cent to support schools and roads until they are cut. Private 
timber has carried the burden for the upbuilding of the economy of our States. 
Che taxes on it and the income of the people who log and manufacture it have 
supported county government. People out here are beginning to look upon the 
Federal Government as an absentee owner with all the bad connotations of the 
term. 

The average Federal forestry official is a competent technician who wants to 
do the best possible job, but he is so hamstrung by the administrative regulations 
dreamed up in Washington, D. C., that practical decisions in the woods can 
seldom be made without fear that somewhere in the regulations there is some- 
thing that covers the action. Naturally we must have clearcut lines of authority, 
but if competent men are not allowed to make decisions, soon they won’t face 
them and our economy suffers. 

In summary, I would like to urge your consideration of the following as being 
practical suggestions for improving the management of Federal forests so that 
they may play their rightful part in our economy: 

1. Harvest each year the estimated allowable cut on all Government forests. 

2. Inventory speedily all Government timber—using both regular personnel 
and contract professional services. 

3. Build main-line timber-access roads with Federal funds—concentrating in 
the undercut areas first. 

4. Build logging spurs by having purchasers construct them as part of timber- 
sales contracts. 

5. Exchange of rights-of-way on a fully mutual and reciprocal basis with both 
parties having right of condemnation. 

6. Study personnel requirements and salary schedules of timber-management 
personnel. 

7. Develop timber-management specialists. 

8. Review personnel procedure of Government forestry bureaus with partic- 
ular respect to transfer policy. 

9. Study advisability of standardized timber-appraisal methods by all agencies. 

10. Decentralize authority to the men in the woods for practical forestry de- 
cisions. 


Table 1.—Ownership of sawtimber on commercial forest lands in Douglas-fir 
region of western Washington and Oregon, Jan. 1, 1945+ 


[Million board-feet, log scale] 


| Western Western 
} Oregon Washington | Douglas-fir | Percentage 
j region 


| 
Public: | 
National forests. .-.....-.-- heat wth 112, 814 , 390 181, 204 
O. and C bitiduuee 5 44, 007 |_.. Ao } 44, 007 
Other Federal vr , 1, 643 | , 138 5, 781 
State, county, and municipal_-.-..-_-.-- 5, 948 24, 794 30, 742 


164, 412 97, 322 | 261, 734 
96, 847 | 117, 336 40.4 


80, 489 
EE EEN so cavecpentebspiics tpeacnahosee 261, 259 | 177, 811 439, 070 100.0 





! Latest data available on volume by ownership of commercial forest lands from Pacific Northwest Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, U. 8. Forest Service, Portland, Oreg. 
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TABLE 2.—Log harvest for Douglas-fir region of western Washington and Oregon, 
1943-54 


(Thousand board -feet, log scale] 


] j 
National 


forests 


O.and C, 
and public 
domain 2 


Calendar year | Private! 


Indian 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


nt total. 

nt total 
nt total 

; ent total 
ant total 
nt total... 
ont total 
ent total 


reent total 


nt total 


ent total 


Grand total 
rage for period 
ent 7 eT 


8, 250, 900 | 

85.0 | 

772. 600 | 
81.8 

, 368, 300 | 

81.5 | 

, 353, 000 | 

83.6 | 

, 228, 500 | 
80. 6 
716, 500 

3 | 


, 666, 500 | 
80.6 | 

|, 279, 500 | 
80.4 

, 842, 000 
80. 4 

8, 313, 900 
75. 4 

7, 949, 000 
73.1 | 


98, 396, 400 
8, 199, 700 
80. 3 


716, 100 


‘.% 


975, 800 
10. 3 
744, 500 
9.5 
721, 300 
4 9 


| 
| 


1, 111, 900 | 


10.9 


1, 140, 100 | 


10. 7 

946, 400 
10. 2 

1, 335, 900 
12.4 

1, 429, 600 
2.4 

1, 549, 800 
12.7 

1, 777, 600 
16. 1 


1, 909, 700 | 


17.5 


14, 358, 700 
1, 196, 600 
11.7 


379 


406, 


370 


390 


69 


438, 5 


a 


000 | 89,000 | 275, 000 
3.9 | 9 | 
600 | 71,000 | 
4.3 7 | 
, 200 


, 000 | 275, 000 
4.8 | 7 | 
, 100 | 000 | 

4.4 | 7 | 3.1 

, 000 , 000 | 270, 000 

e144 8 2.6 

, 400 , 000 | 270, 000 

4.6 9 2. 5 

900 OC 

9 | 2 1.9 

7, 500 250, 009 

12 2.3 

, 000 | 300, 000 

1.1 2.6 

, 100 285, 000 

1.0 2.3 

, 900 | 300, 000 

1.1 2.7 

5, 900 300, 000 


1.1 2.8 


270, 000 


175, 000 


3, 245, 000 
270, 400 
as 

~f 


400 
, 100 
1.0 


1 Private volume determined by subtracting total publie from 


20 
1948-54 public domain cut w 


volume cut in Olympic Nat 


3 Estimated. 


Norte.—Data for national for 
and Range Experim 
data for 1954 cut in western Washington furn 


Forest 


Wash 


as estin 


ional Park 


ent Station, U. 


S. Fore 


t S 


st, Indian, and grand tots 
rt 


and C, cut derived from Bureau of Land Management d 
ated and added to the O. and 


il cu 


\ 


ished by the Wa 


fiscal years 


1e total, 1953 a 


2.8 | 
275, 000 | 


3. 5 | 


9, 710, 000 
100. 0 

9, 501, 000 
100. 0 

812, 000 
100. 0 

, 787, 400 
100. 0 

214, 400 
100.0 

, 718, 000 
100. 0 

, 245, 000 
100.0 

10, 758, 800 
100.0 

1, 540 
100. 0 

233. 700 
100. 0 

11, 033, 400 
100.0 

10, 875 
100. 0 


300 


. 000 


TABLE 3.—Annual log harvest and annual allowable harvest for national for- 
ests in Douglas-fir region of western Washington and Oregon 


(Thousand board-feet, log scale] 


Calendar year 


Total 
ual average, 1943-54 


Source: Regional office, U 


. 8. Forest Service, Portland, Oreg. 


Annual log 
harvest 


716, 100 | 
975, 800 | 
- r | 
744, 500 | 
721, 300 | 
, 111, 996 
, 157, 50¢ 
949, 600 | 
, 220, 900 | 
1, 345, 
, 487, 
5 300 
, 800 | 


, 400 | 


7, 900 
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TanLe 4.—Annual timber sales and annual allowable harvest for Oregon and 
California revested lands and Coos Bay wagon road grant lands 


[Thousand board-feet 
Percent sales 


| of allowable 
harvest 


528, 500 i 3R ce 70 


262. 600 

$42, 600 

544, SOO 

390, 700 

518, 200 

580, 500 

003, GOO 
5. 139, 100 6, 304, 000 
age, 1944-55 428, 300 525, 300 


Area office, Bureau of Land Management, Portland, Oreg. 


TABLE 5.—Average appraised price and bid price for advertised national-forest 
stumpage sales in Douglas-fir region, 1944-54 


[Price per thousand board-feet not including K. V.] 

1 eeu inieaae ‘ eeipaeaonialamaa ae si - - ~ 
Average ap- Average bid Calendar year Average ap- | Average bid 
praised price price praised price | price 


$7.99 | $11 
14, 47 20. 
12.16 | 14. 
9.97 | 12 
10. 03 15. 


| 1 
' 


vision of Timber Management, regional office, U. S. Forest Service, Portland, Oreg. 


TABLE 6.—Average appraised price and bid price for Oregon and California 
revested lands and Coos Bay Wagon Road Grant lands, 1939-56 


{Price per thousand board-feet] 


| | Tr ee 
Average | Average 1] 
appraised | bid a | 
caine vid price 
price 


Average 
appraised 
price 


Average 
bid price 


Fiscal year 


| 
| | 
| | 


ee ae, ee (1) ahh net $9. 57 | $10. 46 
sein inerene (1) 2 ‘fh. =e ie 9.96 | 11. 06 
ee (1 950- 8.91 | 12.19 
1942 ; > (1) 2. i iowa” . 69 | 22. 01 
1943 __. : (1) 3. : e . 64 25. 41 
1944... eee 3. 95¢ | 20. Of 22. 97 
1945. ies ) a ee 15.03 | 18, 82 
SR cs inated sa . Q5E 16 29.15 
1947... anal | 9.6 35. 28 


1 No record. 





Source: Area office, Bureau of Land Management, Portland, Oreg. 
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{verage realization on west coast lumber shipments 


[Price per thousand board-feet] 


Average, | 
all markets | Year—Continued 
es, denise Atk eal ae 1948 ae 
22. 15 1949 
eh... : “ 29. 39 | 1950_ 
1942___ : ; asian 35. 31 1951 
19438 Sas 38. 13 
1944__ 38. 29 
1945 39. 00 
1946__ 


ae 
peal £8 | 
Eis 


45. 
West 


1939_ 
1940 


(G mouths) 


70. 55 | 


ast Lumbermen’s Association, Portland, Oreg. 


pource 


TABLE &8.—Road moneys allocated to region 6, U. 


Ir ‘ 
I re 
Road 


10-percent 


a Forest 
and trail development 
and trail 


itions 


deveiopment 
oad and trail 
ypriations 


Fiseal year at a 
Z road 
Muna 


appr appropr 


1947 2 $2, 157, 747 $190, 332 
1948 - 2, 031, 556 942, 917 1953 

1949 4. bd j 1, 428, 300 1, 060, 841 1954 6_ 
1, 000 985, 000 I 
878, 803 372, 22 1956 


9 Ole, 


1962 2. 009, 999 
1, 683, 000 
1, 201, 470 
, 390, 457 


, R00. 000 


oo 


1950 , 1, 65 


1951 ‘ Pes 1, 


Oreg., Nov. 
National 


From Division of Timber Management, USFS regional office, Portland, 
2 Defense Highway Administration (mine-to-market roads) $101,028; 
$2,229,071 (principally Clackamas River). 
National Housing Authority (principally Clackamas River), $3,628,909. 
d-repair money (Chelan Forest), $2,378,000. 
5 Flood-repair money (Chelan Forest), $1,065,000. 
¢ Other miscellaneous, $86,842, 


4 Floc 


No breakdown between east side and west side available: 


We 


Tse estimated as follows: 
Normal expenditures 
Access-road construction 


TABLE 9.—Timber access-road funds for Oregon 


A/Interior_.._.-- 

A/General: 
Appropriation ile 
Contract authorization _- 

C/Interior__- 

C/Interior__.....-.- 

C/Interior- 

C/Interior. 


Appropriations 
Contract appropriations 


1 As reduced by sec. 1214, General Appropriation Act 1951. 
2 Reimbursed to the Treasury from receipts from the sale of timber that would otherw 
counties. 


t side 


Fiscal year | 


{verage, 
all markets 


$77. 21 
61. 25 
wo 9 
oOo. Oo 


NS. Forest Service 


1 and trail 
percent 
fund 


$2, 109, 260 
624, 405 


9 ¢ 


109, HAD 
3, 266, 155 


3, 817, 000 


7, 1955 
Housing 


East side 


33 


and California lands 


Amount 


$200, 000 


1 650, 000 
None 

700, 000 

2 2, 750, 000 
2 2, 000, 000 
, 500, OOO 


, 600, 000 
200, 000 


ise be paid to the 
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Mr. Hacenstetn. Then, in addition, I have some other data, which I 
think would be of interest to the committee because it furnishes you 
a lot of important background for an understanding of the economy 
of this region. I would like to request your permission, after I have 
given you the names of the exhibits as I have with these tabulations 
attached to my statement, to include them as a part of the record, also. 

The first one to which I refer is a series of six articles published in 
the Portland, Oreg., Oregonian, December 20 through December 25, 
1953, inclusive. These articles are by Mr. Merlin Blais. 

The second item on which I would like to ask inclusion in the record 
is a publication of the Pacific Northwest region of the United States 
Forest Service entitled “Timber Access Roads, A Problem of Public 
Land Management in the National Forests of Oregon and Washing- 
ton,” dated 1953 

Representative Cuuporr. Could I interrupt at this point ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. Certainly. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. I note that this is a reproduction of a 
series of articles appearing in the Oregonian. There was also a series 
of articles which appeared in the Oregon Journal just prior to the 
time that the committee came here. I thought it would be well to put 
in both of the series. I have not read yours. I read the others. I am 
sorry that I did not get to read the Oregonian articles. I think that 
we ought to have the viewpoints of both daily newspapers of Port- 
land. Would you object if we had the Oregon Journal series just 
after your Oregonian series at the same place in the record? Other- 
wise, I am going to offer them later. 

Mr. Hacenstern. As a matter of fact, I was about to offer the series 
to which you refer from the Oregon Journal for the record. I will 
refer to those now, if I may. 

[ would like to offer as another exhibit a series of articles by Mr. 
Tom Humphrey which appeared in the Oregon Journal for the dates 
November 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1955 

I would respectfully request that these be made a part of the rec- 
ord. These are a very interesting series of articles written by one 
of our outstanding newspapermen in the Northwest. 

Another exhibit which I would like to submit for the record is a 
series of articles in connection with the hearings on the subject an- 
nounced by the committee as being of interest to the committee, under 
the byline of Mr. Merlin Blais in the Portland Oregonian for the 
dates November 6, 7, and 8, 1955. 

The next item which I would like to submit for the record is from 
page A105 of the Congressional Record for January 11, 1954, which 
includes an extension of remarks of Thor C. Tollefson of Washington 
in the House of Representatives on Monday, January 11, 1954, under 
the title “More Timber From the National Forests.” Mr. Tollefson’s 
extension of remarks includes an address made by myself before the 
Resources for the Future Conference which was held in Washington 
in December of 1953. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, because you have heard much discussion of 
the very controversial O, and C. right- of-way regulations, a very for- 
midable and ambiguous document, in my opinion, I would like to 
include for the record a copy of the O. and C. Right-of-Way Regula- 
tions which appeared in the Federal Register on Friday, April 7, 1950. 
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Representative Horrman. Mr. Chaiman, were those three articles 
received ¢ 

Represent: ative Cuuporr. If there was no objection, we were prob- 

ably going to put them all in except that there was one question I 
was going to raise, Mr. Hoffman. It was the fact that the reprint 
from the ‘appendix of the Congressional Record which shows an ex- 
tension of remarks by Congressman Thor C. Tollefson of Washington 
[ thought could be incorporated by reference rather than being re- 
printed. The same would apply to the Feder al Register. I do not 
like to reprint the Federal ono. and have the taxpayers pay 
for it. So far, I have all the exhibits and, if there is any objection 
by any member of the committee, they can make it at that time. There 
was a series of articles about the timber situation in the Eugene Regis- 
ter-Guard by a man by the name of Bill Dean. Do you have those? 

Mr. Hacenste1n. No, sir. I do not have those. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Do you not think it would be well to 
include that, also ? 

Mr. Hacensrern. I think it would be desirable to include the in- 
formation which gives the committee good background material. 

Senator Neupercer. I think I have those articles, Mr. Chairman, 
and I will be glad to give them to you. 

Representative Cuuporr. If you want them for your permanent 
files, f am sure that the newspaper will be happy to give them to us. 

Senator Nrupercer. I was keeping them for reference. I will turn 
them over to you. 

Representative Cuuporr. We will have all of the newspaper mate- 
rial at one place in the record. 

Mr. Hacensrern. May I continue, Mr. Chairman? 

Representative Cuuporr. Yes. 

Mr. Hacenstern. These O. & C. Right-of-Way Regulations to 
which I referred were signed by Marion ‘awson, Director of the 
BLM, and approved on April 5, 1950, by Oscar L. Chapman, Secre- 
tary of Interior. 

The second matter in connection with these right-of-way regulations 
which I would like to include as a part of the record is an amendment 
to them entitled “Emergency Access Permits for Salvage Operations,” 
which appeared in the Federal Register for Friday, June 20, 1952, and 
which is signed by R. D. Searles, Act ing Secretary of the Inter ior, June 
16, 1952. 

The second amendment to the O. & C. Right-of-Way Regulations 
appeared 1 in the Federal Register for August 18, 1953, and is entitled 
“Permits for Rights of Way for Logging Roads; Statement of Polic y. 
They are signed | by Ralph A. Tudor, Acting Secretary of the Interior, 

and dated August 12, 1953. 

The third amendment to the O. & C. Right-of-Way Regulations 
appeared in the Federal Register on April 22, 1954, and was signed 
by Douglas McKay, Secretary of the Interior, April 16, 1954. The 
title is “Permits for Rights of Way for Logging Roads; Statement of 
Policy.” ‘The reason T put those into the record, Mr. Chairman, is 
because there has been a lot of discussion about these documents and I 
think that the committee should certainly have the verbiage itself in 
studying the comments that are made in your series of hearings on 
this subject. 
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tepresentative Cuvporr. Are you through with the things vou are 
going to offer for the record, or do you have something more ¢ 

Mr. Hacensrtern. I have several more. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you have every change in the right-of-way regula- 
tions there, as far as you know ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. I believe so. 

Mr. Lanican. I thought that there was one in 1952. I may be 
wrong. 

Mr. Hacenstern. I inserted one in 1952. That is the emergency 
regulations for the permits for salvage. That is the second one I 
submitted. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Do you want to continue ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. The next item which I would like to ask permis- 
sion to be inserted as part of my statement for the record is a statement 
entitled “Statement of Forest Conservation Committee of Pacific 
Northwest Forest Industries on Federal Proposals for Timber-Access 
Roads in and to Public Forest Lands of the United States, With Spe- 
cial Reference to House Joint Resolution 24, 81st Congress.” There 
is an address by myself before an annual meeting of the Western 
Forest Industries, at Portland, Oreg., on May 6, 1950. 

The reasons I include it are twofold: One, the background of de- 
velopment of proposals for timber-access roads; secondly, it shows I 
believe that the WFIA and IFA are not such bad fellows, because 
they get together and talk about these things. And this is not as big a 
feud as some people would have you gentlemen believe. 

The last two exhibits which I have, Mr. Chairman, are, first, a 
single-page tabulation entitled “Forest Products Statistics, 1953,” in 
the State of Washington, and the value invested at the points of pro- 
duction in that year. It also gives the employment and the wages paid 
to those engaged in our industry. 

I would also request permission to insert a similar tabulation for the 
State of Oregon which has identical information. 

Representative Cnuporr. Is that all the exhibits which you have to 
offer for the record, Mr. Hagenstein ? 

Mr. Hacensrer1n. That is all I have in mind at this time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, let them be put in the 
record, then. There is only one question in my mind. I think I will 
leave it to the pleasure of the committee. Included are copies of the 
appendix of the Congressional Record, and certain copies from the 
Federal Register. I thought that in the interest of saving printing 
expense and also to avoid cluttering up the record these could be put 
in the record by reference thereto, but if any member of the committee 
suggests that we put the entire reference from the Congressional Rec- 
ord and the Federal Register, of course we will leave it in. I was 
wondering whether we could put them in by reference. 

Representative Horrman. I would like to have the Federal Register 
in so that some people, wanting to know about it when reading the 
report, will not have to go and look it up. 

Representative Cuuporr. Since there are objections, we will print 
everything that is here. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


{From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg.] 
TIMBER IS KING 
By Merlin Blais 


A series of six articles published December 20 through December 25, 1953, 
inclusive 


TIMBER FOR CENTURIES—PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAN LOOK FoRWARD TO CONTINUING 
Woops INDUSTRY DESPITE TREMENDOUS ForREST HARVEST 


[December 20, 1953] 
By Merlin Blais, staff writer, The Oregonian 


Timber is king. Tall evergreens dominate the Pacific Northwest’s economy as 
they do the hills. Last year they contributed more than $1,800 million in lum- 
ber, plywood, paper and many other products in Oregon and Washington. Wood 
pushed past the $1 billion mark for the first time in Oregon. 

The Douglas fir region, an emerald blanket reaching from the Pacific to the 
Cascades skyline, accounted for more than $1,600 million during 1952—more than 
3 times the same area’s agricultural output. Around 175,000 men and women are 
directly employed in the Douglas fir industry. 

“Long Live the King” can be sung with real enthusiasm for the forest monarch. 
But how long and how well shall he live? 


ANNUAL TIMBER CUT HUGE 


Trees in vast quantities are streaming out to the mills from “the Nation’s wood- 
lot,” as one forester calls it. Tin-hatted woodsmen are taking out more than 12 
billion board feet of logs a year—enough for maybe 1,300,000 houses if it all went 
into lumber. The western Oregon cut last year was 8,200 million feet. 

How long can this tremendous harvest continue? Is the industry rushing to its 
own starvation, as it did temporarily generations ago in the Great Lakes States? 
Industry says no, but is it glossing over the true extent of its cutting so it can grab 
immediate profits? 

Foresters of both industry and public agencies have intently studied the scene, 
have devised a bewildering, sometimes conflicting array of statistics, but also 
some opinions on which there is basic agreement. These are some of the im- 
pressions they impart: 


INDUSTRY MAY LAST CENTURIES 


1. Wood-using industry not only will survive exhaustion of the old-growth 
timber, but will continue as probably the region’s major enterprise for centuries. 
The real question is: How painful and how soon will be the adjustment when the 
virgin stands are gone and industry must fall back entirely on second-growth 
timber? 

There’s no denying loggers are clearing off huge chunks of Northwest real 
estate—as much as 350,000 acres a year. That’s one fourth more land than 
Multnomah County, including Portland. Only about 8,250,000 acres of old-growth 
remains uncut—that about equals the areas of Lane, Douglas, Coos and Curry 
Countries. 

This could last 45 or 50 years—if the average anual cut does not exceed the 
average for the quarter-century up to 1951. But it won’t at the tremendous 
cutting pace of the past few years. 

2. Shining hope of the timber industry is the replacement forests. More than 
12 million acres—or about 45 percent of the Douglas fir region’s entire forest 
area—is growing a new crop now. 
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FIRE PROTECTION HELPS NATURE 


Nature is the great regenerator, vastly helped in recent years by man’s fire 
protection. Even the large expanses stripped 25 to 50 years ago with no seed 
clumps left behind have come back amazingly well. 

Tree farms, certified for permanent growing, now cover 37 percent of the indus- 
trially owned 11,200,000 acres of forest land. Half their acreage still has 
merchantable timber, and owners are cutting only 1.5 percent a year. 

But new stands can’t take the lead for several decades. One authority fore- 
sees a possible break-even point at about the year 2008, after which new growth 
could exceed the harvesting. 

3. Increasing pressure from industry is upon the Forest Service and Bureau 
of Land Management, for those Federal agencies administer nearly two thirds 
of the remaining old-growth timber. Industry has charged that Federal hold- 
ings were contributing only 14 percent of the timber cut. 


FEDERAL CUTTING MUCH GREATER 


Cutting on Federal lands is far heavier than it was, however, having passed 
three quarters of the estimated allowable cut in the past year, at least. But 
industry says that allowable cuts are much too low, that they are based on 
out-of-date inventories. 

This is being remedied in startling fashion. A new inventory being taken 
by the Federal forest experiment station indicates the region may have as much 
as 40 percent more timber than the last survey showed in 1933. 

There aren’t so many more trees; just more of them are being counted as 
commercial, down to 11 inches in diameter compared to the previous 15. Log- 
gers now take the smaller trees, so the cruisers are counting them. Actually, 
sawtimber volume has probably decreased around 10 pecent in 20 years. 

The crying need is for more roads into Federal timber. Everybody agrees on 
it. The two Government agencies are willing to increase timber sales up to 
sustained-yield estimates. 

4. Primary manufacturers are rapidly declining in numbers, and this will 
continue. This loss has been more than offset in such cities as Aberdeen-Hoquiam 
by remanufacturing plants and other plants to utilize the leftovers. This is 
happening in Oregon, too. 

Sawmills are dwindling fast. There were fewer than 1,000 in the region last 
year—after a precipitous mortality of 40 percent or more in only 5 years. 

Generally, the industry gravitates to larger processing centers that are inte- 
grated for use of all kinds and grades of wood. Timber ownerships will be fewer 
and larger on the average. Oregon can look to western Washington’s generally 
big holdings as in a mirror of the future. 

3ut it may not happen so completely. Depression, tax foreclosures and ignor- 
ance of forestry’s opportunities hastened the trend to bigness in Washington. 
In southern Oregon and the Willamette Valley, dozens of small operators are 
determined to hold on. A large proportion, though, are likely to sell to larger 
owners who are better able to wait 60 to 100 years for the next crop of trees. 


BETTER TECHNIQUES GIVE PROMISE 


5. More intensive utilization and forestry are certain. Thinning the new 
stands will become more widely profitable, as it is in Europe. The smaller 
second-growth timber will require less costly machinery to harvest, but more 
handling for the same volume. 

The big refuse burner is on the way out. To compete, timber owners and 
buyers must increasingly use every scrap of wood. Soft-boards and hard- 
boards, glued-laminates, plastics and similar products that do not depend on size 
or quality of log will gain. 

Some pulp mills already obtain up to 90 percent of raw material from left- 
overs: more than 150 chipping machines at lumber and plywood plants are 
supplying them. Since World War II loggers have increased the wood they haul 
out per acre by one fourth. 

Wood chemistry holds great promise. A top lumberman recently declared it 
may eventually dominate the industry. 
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MORE EMPLOYMENT TO RESULT 


All this means more employment for each 1,000 board-feet of logs. If diminish- 
ing of the old growth means less wood in future decades it need not bring un- 
employment. But will it means less wood? 

6. The 26 million acres of forest lands will grow 13 billion board feet a year, 
when its all producing. That’s the opinion of foresters. Some go as high as 5 
billion above that. 

This is more than industry is using today, but it will require more complete 
utilization of each tree harvested. Barring natural catastrophe, the Pacific 
Northwest can count on a dominant wood products industry, probably on an 
even higher level of employment and dollar value than today, for many centuries 
to come. 


New INVENTORY PLAN BRIGHTENS TIMBER OUTLOOK 
[December 21, 1953] 


Tree-falling crews are biting deeper and deeper into the dark Douglas fir 
forests. The patchwork of their labors, viewed from an airplane, stretches 
almost to timberline at many points along the snowy Cascade mountains. 

How much timber is left? Are the loggers leading the principal industry of 
western Oregon and Washington to an early invalid’s bed by fattening it im- 
providently now from a limited resources cupboard? 

Industry leaders insist they have learned well the bitter lessons from “cut 
and get out” practices in other regions and bygone logging eras. But they admit 
the annual log harvest is clearing off as much as 350,000 acres of timber a 
year—more than the entire area of Portland and Multnomah County. 


OLD-GROWTH DWINDLES 


The magnificent old-growth stands have dwindled to less than one-third of 
the 26 million acres considered to be forest land in the Douglas fir region. That 
remaining 8,250,000 acres or less of virgin forest about equals Lane, Douglas, 
Coos, and Curry Counties, 

It's a mighty industry that’s been utilizing Northwest timber. Last year 
value of wood products in the two States reached nearly $1,900 million. Com- 
pare that to Pennsylvania’s mineral output, including oil and coal, which barely 
topped $1 billion in 1949. 

Douglas fir and intermingled species are big sticks in the nation’s economy. 
They contribute nearly 30 percent of the lumber, almost all of its softwood 
plywood, more than 90 percent of its wood shingles, one fifth of its poles and 
piling, one fifth of its wood pulp. 


NEW INVENTORY UNDER WAY 


But what has been the cost to this area’s chief resource? In terms of old- 
growth timber, quite considerable. In 1945, Federal foresters estimated com- 
mercial timber stands at 439,070 million board feet. You can figure 1 billion 
feet will build about 110,000 houses. 

That was one-third less than was figured for 1909, well before the Northwest 
lumber industry reached its prime. But it was still 46 percent of the primeval 
forest that confronted the first white sawyers who set up their pioneer mill 
130 years ago. 

Washington sawmills reached their peak in 1926 with a cut of 7,546,239,000 
board feet. Oregon took over cutting supremacy in 1938 as Washington declined, 
and for several years has topped its neighbor's record. Last year, the Oregon 
log cut west of the Cascades was about 8,200 million feet. 

But wait, the continuous faller’s cry of “Timber!” may not be quite as serious 
as it first sounds, A new inventory of the region now being compiled by the 
Pacific Northwest forest and range experiment station is brightening the picture. 
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SMALLER TREES TALLIED 


In fact, a first glance at timber estimates for 20 years ago compared to those 
recently made affords the startling thesis that despite heavy cutting there is more 
timber today. One example is Cowlitz County, though it has two of the world’s 
largest sawmills and many other wood industries. 

Recent reinventories for 14 Douglas fir counties found sawtimber stands 
amounting to 7 percent more than the 1933 survey showed. 

There’s a catch, of course. Twenty years ago cruisers ignored all trees less 
than 15 inches in diameter. Now they count trees down to 11 inches, because 
the market now takes the smaller trees. 

if those 14 counties resemble the other 24 in the region, then the sawtimber 
inventory currently would amount to 584 billion feet, enough to replace every 
home in the country. 

And that’s a third more than the 1945 survey showed! 

The Federal agency points out, however, that adjusting the inventory made 
in 1933 to present 11-inch standards permits a truer view of what’s happening: 
In 20 years, sawtimber volume has actually decreased about 10 percent, which 
represents the excess of cutting over new growth within the size counted. 


BLM FINDS MORE TIMBER 


Counties so far reinventoried are Clatsop. Coos, Curry, Douglas, Jackson, 
and Josephine in Oregon, and Clark, Cowlitz, Grays Harbor, Lewis, Mason, 
Pacific, Skamania, and Wahkiakum in Washington. 

The United States Bureau of Land Management is substantiating these regional 
findings on the 2,600,000 acres of forests it administers in the O. and C. Coos Bay 
wagon road and public domain lands. 

Sureau of Land Management is finding 20 to 40 percent more timber than 
had ever been listed before. Its inventory, booked for completion by 1955, in- 
dicates Bureau of Land Management lands may contain close to 60 billion board- 
feet, one-third higher than the present estimate. 

But how long will the virgin timber supply hold out? Don’t the revised inven- 
tories only prolong the day of reckoning at the prevailing high harvesting rate? 
ask the pessimists. 

Plain arithmetic puts it at 45 or 50 years—if one assumes that the average 
annual cut will continue at the same pace as for the past 25 years. It will be 
much shorter, if cutting continues at 10 billion feet a year in the old growth 
as it has in the past 4 or 5 years. 

On the gloomy side, Nature often upsets pat answers. Burt P. Kirkland, in 
his widely quoted 1946 study for the American Forestry Association, asserted old- 
growth stands of the region were losing 3 billion feet a year just from insects 
and disease. This more than offset the growth. 


WIND, FIRE TAKE TOLLS 


Timber exceeding a full year’s cut has been killed in the past 2 or 3 years 
by high winds and fires, and followup hordes of bark beetles. Logging sched- 
ules have been sharply revised to salvage as much of this as possible, but billions 
of feet of dead trees will not be reached before wood values are lost. 

Foresters favor cutting the old-growth stands not only for their product 
values but because they are nearly dormant and easier prey to natural enemies. 
They are a storehouse, it is true, but only a new growing stand in their stead 
will actually add to the region’s resource. 

Chief barrier to full use of the old-growth is lack of access roads, and the 
problem is worst in Federal timber. Industry’s No. 1 gripe is that Federal 
forests remain unharvested while private lands are being overcut to keep saws 
humming. 

SECOND-GROWTH RAIDED 


In its plea for heavier sales of Federal timber and more roads to reach it, 
the woods products industry states that the pressure on private stands is so 
great that too much second-growth is being cut now. A 1945 study indicated 
that 27 percent of western Oregon’s cut was in second growth. 

Though this was by no means all premature cutting. It pains professional 
foresters to the extent that trees under 70 years of age are being cut. They want 
old-growth trees to supply the raw material, to give young stands a chance to 
reach maturity. 
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On a broad scale, the region is endeavoring to grow new crops of trees on cut- 
over lands, both private and public. Goal of the foresters is to put all forest 
lands into young, growing stands, contributing to the region’s wealth year 
afier year. 


ForEsSTERS Say DouGias Fir Crop CoULD OVERTAKE CUT IN NORTHWEST 
[December 22, 1953] 


Douglas fir timberlands can grow more new wood than is now being utilized 
from them. That’s the opinion of many foresters, even though the log cut has 
risen to more than 12 billion board-feet a year in western Oregon and Washington. 

How do the foresters figure that? Average growing rate is about 500 board- 
feet to the acre each year, and the region has 26 million acres of timber lands. 
That adds up to 13 billion feet a year. 

Some in industry, such as W. D. Hagenstein, forest engineer for the area’s 
tree farm organization, believes possible growth rate is nearer 700 feet a year, 
and that would add another 5 billion. These estimates assume, of course, that 
the entire area is in young, growing forests—not possible until the old growth 
has been exhausted. 

HIGH YIELD POSSIBLE 


An American Forestry Association authority, Burt P. Kirkland, climaxed his 
1946 report with the assertion a continuous annual wood yield as high as 20 
billion feet was possible. But he counted on highly intensive thinning, prelog- 
ging, and relogging to build up the yield. 

These are estimates of the potential. What is the present picture? How 
great are the young stands now growing? Are the cutover lands coming back 
well enough? Are private and public owners providing for future forests? 
Or will the industry be squeezed down as the old growth dwindles, as it was 
in the East and South many decades ago for iack of trees? 

Optimum has been gaining with the foresters, despite insects, diseases, and 
windstorms. Mother Nature is their chief ally. She has given the region more 
than 12 million acres of young timber, a new crop for the future. 


SECTIONS LEFT STAGGERED 


Loggers help natural reseeding along by working in staggered settings of 40 
to 60 acres, which leaves a patchwork of stump stubble within reach of seed 
drifting from adjacent tree clumps. 

Washington and Oregon both have laws requiring action by loggers to assure 
restocking, such as slash burning and leaving seed trees. Posting of bond is 
even required in event planting is necessary later. Such practices have been 
general since 1941. 

But fire protection is the real key to future stands; one forester rates it 75 
percent of the job. Fire losses have gradually declined. This year’s record low 
was due in part to favorable weather, but also to improving fire-fighting methods, 
stricter work stoppages on hazardous days, and greater care by the public. 

Nature has bestowed a startling reward for man’s vigilance. Twenty years 
ago 1,651,000 acres were classified as nonstocked in 13 counties recently reinven 
toried, most of it in Washington. 

By 1949, despite continued cutting, nonstocked lands had dropped to 715,000 
acres, down by 56 percent. Man had planted probably 100,000 acres of it. 

Grays Harbor County has 550,000 acres of restocked forests a quarter century 
after fallers reaped the virgin stands with little thought for reserving seed 
sources. Despite lack of any reforesting plan, nonstocked lands have dwindled 
to only one-fifth. 

Generally, the foresters seek a start on the new crop in 2 to 5 years after log- 
ging. It puts the land right back into production, and aids in preventing brush 
and trash trees from starting ahead of the conifers. 

Some tracts need restocking by hand. Largest such project in the region is 
going on in the 361,000-acre Tillamook burn. The State has seeded by helicopter 
or hand planted about 50,000 of its own 253,000 acres, while more than 30,000 
acres have come up naturally. 

Federal agencies have strengthened their restocking programs timely, in view 
of the rapidly increasing cuts on United States lands. In the national forests 
loggers pay from 15 cents to more than $1 a 1,000 board-feet of logs cut into a 
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stand improvement reserve. This is to pay for hand seeding or planting if 
nature proves laggard. 
NEW CLAUSES WRITTEN 


The Bureau of Land Management has no such statutory provision, but is writing 
more of its timber sales with buyer agreeing to take care of artificial restocking 
where necessary. The agency has some appropriated funds, too, and in 3 years 
has reforested nearly 17,000 acres. 

National forests have a major problem in some 500,000 acres of old burns and 
cutover lands. Progress has been slow. 

What are private owners doing about reforestation? Industry owns an esti- 
mated 11,200,000 acres of forest land and farmers about 2 million; a little more 
than half the region’s holdings are private. 

The “tree farm” idea has caught on remarkably since the first such tract was 
established 12 years ago by Weyerhaeuser, not far from Montesano, Wash., 
where a weekly editor coined the phrase. 


TREE FARMS EXPAND 


Tree farms certified on a basis of good protection and harvesting practices 
have expanded to 4,250,000 acres, or nearly 38 percent of industrially owned 
forest land. Another 1,500,000 acres are shaping up to those standards, reports 
the certifying agency, the Industrial Forestry Association. 

Are many tree farms, as some critics remark, just big brush patches with a 
fancy sign down by the highway? About half their acreage is covered by mer- 
chantable timber. And their owners have reduced cutting to only about 15 per- 
cent a year and have been buying more outside timber to help balance their 
tree farms. 

No. 1 tree farmer is Weyerhaeuser, which owns 1,800,000 acres in western 
Oregon and Washington. Its 13 tracts are being managed as permanent invest- 
ments. Nationally, the big firm is promoting the idea with color advertising 
which features scenes of young forests abounding in wildlife. 


TAX STRUCTURE OBSTACLE 


Small owners account for 15 percent of the region’s woodlands and can grow 
probably 20 percent of the new timber, because they usually have better soils at 
lower elevations. But the tree farm effort has not reached them with the same 
vigor as yet. 

Many of these lands will be bought up by larger owners, though an increased 
number of small owners have decided to hold onto their land and grow trees. 

Chief deterrent, they complain, is the State property tax structure. 


TIMBER BALANCE IN DovuGLas Fir Saip Posstpte IN Harr CENTURY 
[December 23, 1953 


How soon will the Douglas fir region grow as much new timber as it cuts? 
When will western Oregon and Washington achieve an actual sustained yield 
balance for their great $1,600 million wood products industry ? 

A balance is possible between the years 2005 and 2010 AD on the basis of cut- 
ting and growth data now available. That’s the view of a well-versed woodsman, 
W. D. Hagenstein of the Industrial Forestry Association. 

Plenty of imponderables becloud the glass ball on this one, but Hagenstein has 
developed a plausible projection to place the all-important change about 55 years 
hence. 

He started with a 1950 estimate of commercial timber at 416,100 million board- 
feet. The year’s growth was put at 3,700 million feet. Annual cut is fixed at 
8,100 million feet a year for the entire veriod, assumed constant on the basis of 
the average for the 25 years ended in 195). 

Growth starts low because so much land still is ia old-growth, which is static. 
But as cutting goes on, land transformed to a new crop steadily increases. Mean- 
while, lands with young stands gradually increases the annual growth as their 
trees reach an 11-inch diameter, smallest now being recognized. 

Nationally, the foresters have stated a balance is possible in about 25 years. 
This region’s more distant balance seems an anomaly until one considers the 
lack of new growth in the 8 million or more acres of virgin timber still remaining. 
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YOUNGER TREES FELLED 


As previously stated, this old-growth could last 45 or 50 years, if it is not cut 
more rapidly than the past 25-year average. Second-growth will gradually as- 
sume more of the burden, but should be largely spared for several decades yet. 

A 1945 study indicated 27 percent of the timber cut in western Oregon was 
from second-growth stands. Though foresters say most of this took trees between 
SO and 120 years of age, much of it was in trees 40 to 60 years old. 


Projection of future commercial timber supply in Douglas-fir region 


[In billion board-feet log scale} 
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The Douglas-fir usually increases its volume of usable wood most rapidly 
between 40 and 70 years of age. Its growth slows after that, but goes on at a 
fair rate until it is 120 or older. 

Logging data for western Washington in 1951 show merits of allowing young 
trees to mature. Nearly 18 percent of acre-age cut was in stands of 60 years or 
less. Which produced only 8,000 board feet an acre, compared to 12,000 board 
feet for stands of 61 to 100 years. 20,000 for those from 101 to 160 years, and 
80,000 for older stands. 

A major gap in age classes in the new stands is in trees from 30 to 60 years 
old. Much of the land logged that long ago was converted to farms, and some 
went 10 to 30 years before restocking. 


GOOD YEARS OFF 


If the right harvesting age is between 80 and 120 years, as foresters say, then 
second growth should not become a major source for another 20 to 60 years. 

All this and the fast-dwindling supply of private old growth explain the 
rising pressure by industry for heavier harvesting of Federal timber. Hagen- 
stein told a congressional subcommittee during an access roads hearing last year 
that Uncle Sam owns 53 percent of the merchantable timber in western Oregon 
and Washington, but had contributed only 14 percent of the logs in 10 years. 

He declared the forest service had sold only enough timber to harvest 56 
percent of its allowable sustained yield cut. 


FEDERAL TIMBER KEY 


The 10 national forests west of the Cascades have steadily boosted sales. 
Last year their cut rose to 1,487,600,000 feet, nearly 76 percent of the allowable 
take, which itself had advanced nearly 300 million feet a year. 

Federal foresters recognize the remaining old growth owned by Uncle Sam as 
the key stepping stone in the transition from an era of no forestry to that of 
managed forests. 

The changed emphasis was most recently expressed by Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra T. Benson before the Fourth American Forest Congress, when he said con- 
servation and preservation were not synonymous terms and his Department’s 
goal is “an acceleration of timber harvesting to bring the cut up to allowable 
sustained-yield standards.” 

Strange as it may seem to the antilogging camp, the original act setting up 
the national forests in 1897 stated one of the objectives is “to furnish a con- 

76321—56—pt. 1——66 
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tinuous supply of timber for the use and necessities of the citizens of the 
United States.” 

But more access roads are critically needed in the national forests. To bring 
them up closer to their full allowable cut during the next 5 years, the 4 national 
forests in western Washington need 1,316 miles of new or rebuilt roads, and 
the 6 in western Oregon require 1,638 miles, administrators estimate. 


KILLED TREES VALUABLE 


These include roads needed to salvage timber killed by winds and beetles. 
The program designates 215 miles in Oregon and 36 in Washington to be built 
by the Government, the rest by timber purchasers. 

More manpower also is needed to prepare tracts for sale in both States, the 
Forest Service states. 

Increasing importance of Federal timber prompted strong efforts by United 
States Representative Harris Ellsworth last spring for a $125 million advance 
for access roads. 

Besides pushing for roads, industry seeks a more liberal cutting policy. The 
Forest Service’s sustained-yield formula is too strict and its inventory figures 
are too low, industry charges. One leg of its formula on allowable cut is based 
on the growing cycle, ranging from 75 years in hemlock in the Olympic forest 
up to 160 years in parts of the Cascades. 


100-YEAR CYCLE ADVISED 


More weight should be given the growing capacity of cutover land, a cycle of 
100 years is more realistic, asserts industry. 

BLM is more up to date in fixing allowable cut for the O. and C. and public 
domain timber—about 2,600,000 acres, it is stated. However, it should be added 
that BLM lands generally are more productive, being at lower elevations and 
enjoying greater rainfall. 

Several upward revisions in the past 3 years have pushed allowable cut almost 
to 750 million board feet a year, up 25 or 30 percent, on BLM lands. This is 
likely to rise again as the aerial inventory progresses. 

In the past fiscal year, BLM sold about 585 million feet in the Douglas-fir 
area, 44 percent in salvage timber. BLM has announced it will cruise and put 
up for sale as much as 692,494,000 feet next year, again emphasizing salvage. 

Chief criticism leveled at BLM by operators hits at its right-of-way policy, 
which is vital because most of its lands are intermingled with private holdings, 
checkerboard fashion. BLM generally demands permanent crossing rights, 
which nettles traditionally independent lumbermen. 

About two-thirds of the remaining virgin timber is in Federal forests. Indus- 
try sees it as a major cushion against tough bounces that may lie ahead, for 
reducing liquidations among operators that otherwise would run out of timber, 
and for pulling them through the years while their own new crop of trees is 


coming on. 


Woop UTILIZATION CREATES Jogs, AVOIDS WASTES OF EARLIER ERA 
[December 24, 1953] 


Utilization is both tonic and challenge to the Douglas-fir industry. How 
completely this region’s wood-products plants are able to use the timber they 
harvest will determine their success in competition with other sections of the 
country, even foreign sources. 

It is making progress. Loggers are taking out one-fourth more of the wood 
they find in a tract than they did before World War II—all because some use 
has been developed for it. Each acre of forest is providing more products and 
more jobs. 

A stronger, more diversified industry is emerging. And since closer logging 
has found more values in the woods, with greater income for the owners, better 


and long-range forestry is in the making. 
GAINS TAKE VARIED PATHS 


Utilization has gained in many directions. Paper and plastics, hardboard and 
softboard, bark items and chemicals—and lumber itself, which consumes more 
wood than all other uses combined—have accounted for most of the improvement. 
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Better utilization is responsible for the complaint these days that the lumber 
in retail yards is not up to that of 20 years ago. Of course, it isn’t. Rejection 
of all but clear-grain lumber now would be criminal waste of a valuable resource. 
Top quality can still be had—for a price. But for most structural purposes 
lower grades are adequate. 

LOWER GRADES PUSHED 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association for several years has been promoting 
use of No. 3 and 4 common grades of lumber where they will do the job. Led 
by H. V. Simpson, this campaign has won notable success nationally in moving 
good utility but lower priced grades. 

A more spectacular gain toward fullest use of timber has been in the pulp and 
lower prices than would otherwise be possible. 

A more spectacular gain toward fullest use of timber has been in the pulp and 
paper industry. Chipping machines are saving wood left over from lumber and 
piywood mills in fast-rising quantities. Last year, such chips furnished the equal 
of at least 1 million cords of pulpwood in the Western States. 


CHIPS ADDED DIVIDEND 


No less than 15 pulp mills in the Douglas-fir region now get 10 to 90 percent 
of their wood needs from chipped leftovers or chipped logs not otherwise usable. 
A mill at Port Townsend, Wash., tops this list, barging in chips from British 
Columbia and many other points. 

The chipped material does not even figure in estimates of sawtimber resources, 
but is an added divident for the region. The pulp industry also has found that 
chipping of the whole log adds about 15 percent to the wood in a tree used for 
pulping. 

Within 10 years, it is possible the entire pulp industry will obtain three- 
fourths of its wood from leftovers. Producers owning forest lands are already 
selling logs suitable for lumber and plywood, operating instead on lower-priced 
chips. 

Close to 150 chippers are in operation now in the region, though they are 
relatively expensive. Three-fourths of the plywood mills have chippers. 

A Weyerhaeuser official estimated that kraft pulping represents 90 percent 
of that firm’s gains in use of leftover wood. Kraft container board and course 
papers are largely responsible for the eightfold rise in per capita consumption 
of paper since 1900, now estimated at 400 pounds for each American. 

Northwest pulp is going into a steadily growing variety of products, expand- 
ing from such standbys as rayon, cellophane, explosives, lacquers, photographic 
film, and the like. 

HARDBOARD NEWCOMER 


Relatively recent in the Douglas fir economy is the hardboard industry, but 
in 4 or 5 years it has burgeoned to 11 plants, built or planned, which live on 
leftover of lumber and plywood. 

Generally, they require clean wood stripped of its bark. Work is going ahead 
on cheaper debarking methods. One hardboard plant in Hood River County 
is using slabwood, bark and all. 

Bark and fiber products are being developed through research by industry, 
State, and Federal laboratories, all whittling away at the whole-log require- 
ment. A major company last year chalked up net sales of fiber and bark prod- 
uets at more than $20 million—yet only 5 years ago that did not even appear 
in its annual report. 

Bark helps to provide gas and oil for cars through its use in oil well drilling 
muds. Fiber goes into such items as telephones, as extenders for phenolic resins 
in the molding-compound industry. 


PIECES GLUED TOGETHER 


Making big pieces out of little ones is the key to a booming postwar business, 
glued laminates. Such companies as Timber Structures, Inc., fabricate roof 
beams out of lumber that are stronger, more beautiful, and larger than is possible 
from single timbers. 

3ut more significant as an eliminator of wood waste is the edge-gluing of small 
sticks to make wider lumber. Several plants are producing construction siding 
or making wider shorts for ironing boards, table top cores and millwork. Pilot 
plant work is progressing on scarf-jointing and end-gluing, too, so that 2-by-4 
I for example can be made from short pieces by continuous extrusion. 


i ards if 
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Progress in utilization has led to discarding of refuse burners at an increasing 
number of mills. Some use or sell all their wood, buy oil for plant fuel. 

Oregon’s newest mill in the big class has no such burner at all, though it cuts 
750,000 board-feet of lumber per two-shift day. Built by Weyerhaeuser at North 
Bend, it ships chips to Springfield, uses the remainder to produce electricity. 


FACTORIES USE REJECTS 


Numerous factories use little else but reject and short lumber. One of these 
employs around 400 persons on Grays Harbor to turn out unpainted furniture. 

In lumber production, techniques have improved. Gang mills result in over- 
runs of 30 to 35 percent, compared to around 15 percent for the usual band and 
circular sawmills. Overrun is the excess of lumber cut over the estimate by the 
log scaler. 

Plywood, among the most finicky of wood industries, has broadened its sources 
by accepting lower grade logs and by installing core lathes to peel out more veneer. 
In past years, plywood fed only on the top 20 percent of the logs. 


LOGGING IMPROVES, TOO 


Improved logging has contributed to the utilization story, also. Back in 1929 
loggers were leaving as much as 20,000 board-feet of wood an acre, up to two- 
fifths or half the stand. Today this has been reduced to about 3,000 in poorest 
quality wood on well-managed stands. 

Breakage in old growth Douglas fir averages 12 to 15 percent. But in some 
places the fallers are lowering many trees with block and tackle. Prelogging has 
become reguiar practice on a score or more of operations. This takes out the 
“understory” of poles and pulpwood, which might be smashed in the main logging. 

And relogging, follows the main operation, to salvage wood, for lowgrade ply- 
wood, utility poles, pulpwood and fiber wood. Top examples of repeat logging has 
been in the Tillamook burn, where crews have taken out more wood from the dead 
forest than was estimated there originally and still find sticks worth taking out 
on their fourth and fifth times over the ground. 


PINE LOGGED SELECTIVELY 


Selective logging is not considered feasible in Douglas-fir stands, though it 
works wellin pine. But one of the most promising practices is thinning of young 
stands another form of utilization. 

Columbia County is proving its value in a Douglas-fir tract on the county fair 
grounds. In 5 years, this tract has yielded $404.26 an acre in wood and still has 
a full stand of 50-year-old trees.- It hadn’t been thinned previously. On that 
basis a farmer could earn $4.18 an hour thinning his woodlot. 

Three pulp mills at Port Angeles buy quantities of thinnings from small 
owners. Crown Zellerbach buys more than 3,000 cords a month, and does some 
thinning in its tree farms. 

Large-scale thinning in the region may be some years off, however, as the pulp 
industry is not yet ready generally to handle the material. It is expected to 
come, just as it did in Europe. 

Full utilization still has a long way to go. Ten years ago it was estimated only 
43 percent of a tree went into useful products, 22 percent into fuel and the rest 
was unusable. 

Some companies do far better than this, particularly in transforming much of 
the fuel item into other products. The general average is improving steadily. 


BooM-AND-Bust PHILOSOPHY GIvES Way TO SUSTAINED YIELD PLAN 
[December 25, 1953] 


Northwest communities with a timber base will continue changing as their 
nearby forests change. Those in southwest Oregon are likely to change the most— 
some rather painfully downward, others vigorously upward. 

This statement should startle no one. Western Washington went through the 
wringer 20 years or more ago, as old growth timber in many areas gave out, leav- 
ing no transitional cushion. 

In northwest Oregon several communities just in the past year have felt a chill 
as their old timber dwindled. Prouty Lumber & Box, mainstay at Warrenton, 
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has shut down. Engle & Worth closed at McMinnville. Vernonia worries over 
Long-Bell’s plans for its major mill. 


LANE EXPRESSED WORRY 


Lane County, top lumber producer for 10 years, has expressed worry about 
the future. More than 200 sawmills there have cut more than 1 billion board- 
feet in each of the past 8 years. It cannot continue that indefinitely. 

It’s an old story to Portland where few sawmills remain. Clark-Wilson, 
Eastern & Western and others folded up years ago. A vigorous remanufacturing 
and plywood industry has grown in their stead. 

Only 5 years ago sawmills of all sizes were estimated at 1,800 or more. In 
1951, the estimate was about 1,300. Last year a painstaking count showed 993. 
Plywood mills have doubled in that time to around 85, but this upsurge is believed 
at an end. 

A $20 rise in lumber prices would bring scores of sawmills back into operation, 
but the overall trend is downward. Hundreds have run out of sawtimber, 
and many others have only enough for perhaps 5 to 10 years. In many districts 
logging has continued, but for more distant pulp mills. 


LARGER HOLDINGS BOUGHT 


Meanwhile, the major companies are busy trying to create their own sustained 
yield empires, and some can see success on the green horizon. Since the 1930's, 
“permanent” companies have bought up 1,500,000 acres or more from the coun- 
ties, from firms that were liquidating and small owners, Most of this was with- 
out merchantable timber, but it was tree-growing land. 

This trend to larger, fewer holdings was pronounced, for example, in lands 
lying east of Willapa and Grays Harbors and west of Centralia. During the 
lumber boom of the twenties, more than 30 mills and camps were strung along 
the South Bend branch railroad west from Chehalis. For years now it has 
been a route of ghosts, with only a few towns. 


NEW TREES GROWN 


The lands are growing a new crop of trees, but for only a half-dozen large 
companies. And when the loggers return, the long string of little sawmills will 
not. Logs will go out by truck or rail to large, permanent processing centers, 
such as Raymond-South Bend, Aberdeen-Hoquiam, St. Helens-Longview, even 
to Puget Sound. 

Timber economists foresee a similar trend for western Oregon. Generally, 
the industry gravitates to larger processing centers integrated for use of all 
kinds and grades of wood. On the average, timber ownerships will be larger 
and, of course, fewer. 

In the next 20 years, Oregon processing is likely to develop most rapidly in 
such centers as Eugene-Springfield, Coos Bay-North Bend, Roseburg and Med- 
ford. Small towns that have boomed in the past 15 years generally will not keep 
pace, and some will lose their sawmills entirely. Lacking integration, the latter 
will be unable to compete for outside timber. 


TRUCK HAULS LONGER 


Increasing utilization and growth of remanufacturing both favor the integrated 
wood processing center. The logging truck makes longer hauls practical. One 
forester visualizes sorting ponds at such centers that will shunt logs 30 or 40 
different ways, depending on best usage. Many different plants will take these 
logs and squeeze the utmost in values out of them. 

Fewer timber centers do not mean fewer jobs for the region. More use means 
greater payroll for each 1,000 board-feet of harvested logs. Grays Harbor has 
1,500 more people working in wood products now than in its logging prime, though 
it is using only about one-third of the volume of logs. Longview is moving in the 
same direction. 

Oregonians frequently assert their State is losing many processing jobs in the 
quantities of logs and rough lumber being transported north to Washington mills. 
The recordkeepers, however, say the net loss to Oregon is about 200 million feet 
a year, considerable but not serious. 
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In Washington and the Willamette Valley, the greatest industrial change has 
been to pulping. Such plants are costly, but there are more than 30 now and 
the number will grow. 

For southwest Oregon this trend is limited under present techniques by an 
inadequate fresh water supply. Plans for a big pulp mill on Coos Bay were 
suspended because streams are so low in summer. Wells are being considered. 

Water supply and stream pollution are problems that deter pulp developments 
in the Umpqua and Rogue Valleys, too. Hardboard manufacture holds promise 
for these areas, but the market for pulp and paper is far greater. 

Chips are going out from Coos Bay and the Umpqua Valley in considerable 
quantities, but the freight disadvantage becomes so great that no chippers have 
heen installed in the Rogue Valley. 


OPERATORS HANG ON 


A trend to integrated centers does not spell doom for small operations; in fact, 
it has encouraged small remanufacturing plants in such centers as Grays Harbor. 

Many smaller sawmills will survive in good shape, depending on how completely 
they can use or market their leftovers. Present competitive selling of Federal 
timber gives them a chance to continue after private old-growth is gone. 

secause it has become profitable to grow timber, dozens of smaller operators 


are determined to hold on. If stumpage is worth $25 to $30 per 1,000 board- 


feet, then average growth for this region amounts to $12 to more than $20 an 


acre a year. 

Chief difficulty, of course, is that timber can’t be harvested every 1, 2, or 5 
years. A corporation has the advantage in that it can wait better than an 
individual owner. 

Encouragement has come from several directions for the small owner, how- 
ever. The Forest Credit Act passed by the last Congress permits banks in the 
Federal Reserve System to make loans with properly managed timber as collateral. 

How this can help an owner was strikingly illustrated in testimony for the 
bill by W. D. Hagenstein, Portland forester. He pointed out that the average 
tree with 10-inch diameter will grow to 12 inches in 5 years, increasing its wood 
volume by 44 percent. Delay in cutting can be profitable, even if a loan is 
required. 

Logging itself changes in districts where giant old-growth trees disappear. 
Logs so great a truck can haul only one at a time will be an uncommon sight 
some decades hence. Instead, a truck will be hauling a large number of smaller 
ones. 


OUTFITS TO BE SMALLER 


In the woods, falling equipment, tractors, cranes and loaders will be smaller 
and far less costly. Logging scenes will more resemble those of eastern Canada 
and the South where logs even 2 feet thick are rare. 

Job patterns change, too One need only look to western Europe’s carefully 
tended forests to tell that thinning will become a wider practice here This 
should mean steadier, year-around work for the woodsman, who can thin stands 
at lower elevations at times when snow prevents heavier logging higher up. 

In second growth timber, less wood will be of top lumber or plywood quality, 
less will be choice, clear and knot-free That means more processing, more 
jobs to meet market requirements. Products that do not depend on size or shape 
of log will gain. 

TRANSITION UNDERWAY 


More wood will have to be taken apart and reassembled into useful products— 
that means more pulping, more paper, hard and soft boards, more cellulose and 
plastics, more chemicals. 

Transition is underway. The Douglas-fir region can expect many community 
industry. 

The present rate of cutting would reduce the prospect of 45 or 50 more years 
of old-growth harvesting, and place a greater strain on second-growth stands. 
The long-range outlook is bright, nonetheless. 

This region can find inspiration in its fiercest competitor, the pine-growing 
South. Twenty-five years ago its timber seemed exhausted. Today it produces 
nearly 40 percent of the Nation’s lumber, and more than half its pulpwood—all 
from second, third, or fourth crops. 

Acre for acre, the Douglas-fir forests can outproduce the South. 
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More TIMBER FROM THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Thor C. Tollefson of Washington in the House of 
Representatives, Monday, January 11, 1054 


Mr. Totierson. Mr. Speaker, at the Mid-Century Conference on Resources 
for the Future, Mr. W. D. Hagenstein, forest engineer for the Industrial For- 
estry Association, Portland, Oreg., made an extremely important address on 
the subject “More Timber From the National Forests.” I am inserting it in the 
Record because I believe many Members of the Congress will be interested in it. 

The address follows: 

“Our national forests have never fulfilled the most important purpose for 
which they were set aside. That purpose, according to the act of June 4, 1597, 
was ‘to furnish a continuous supply of timber for the use and necessities of 
the citizens of the United States.’ 

“Our great national forest properties in the continental United States com- 
prise a sixth of the total commercial forest land. They are occupied prin- 
cipally by mature old-growth timber and contain a third of the Nation’s saw 
timber. The annual contribution of the national forests, now at an all time 
high, is not more than 10 percent of the Nation’s annual timber harvest. This 
is poor forestry and means substantial losses to the American people who own 
the national forests. 

“The national forests are located principally in the West. They often are 
in rough mountainous country remote from existing transportation. We must 
recognize that in the management of timber on the national forests the Gov- 
ernment is in a proprietary business. This is not the usual function of Gov- 
ernment under our system. Despite these limitations our national forests can 
and should be harvesting more wood if we are not to delay their ultimate man- 
agement under the sound business principles of sustained yield forestry. Hold- 
ing as they do the key to the economic success of many western communities, 
the longer the national forests fail to contribute their maximum allowable cut 
annually, the longer will they render disservice to such communities. To the 
extent that they are not contributing their share to the forest products needs 
of the American people they are not serving their principal objective cited 
above. 

“Why aren’t the national forests harvesting as much timber as they are 
eapable? 

“The first and most obvious reason is that much of their timber is inacces- 
sible. Timber as such has no tangible economic value without means of trans- 
porting it from stump site to point of use. The problem of getting sufficient 
timber access roads in the national forests is highly complicated. It’s a prac- 
tical political problem because five States—Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, and Montana—contain most of the national forest timber. It is an 
economic problem, too. More cannot be spent for roads than can be justified 
by the timber values created by their construction. No Cougressman from a 
State without national forests sees any votes in support of timber access road 
legislation or appropriations. Lack of timber access roads has the practical 
effect of creating an artificial timber shortage. This is reflected in higher 
prices for timber on the stump because of the effect of the law of supply and 
demand. Higher stumpage prices are passed on to the consumer of forest prod- 
ucts. Congressmen who do not support timber access roads for the national 
forests are unwittingly raising the price of forest products to their constituents. 

“Another reason for timber-access roads is that without them the national 
forests cannot practice forestry. For example, the current estimate of the 
allowable annual cut of the national forests is 6 billion board feet. Only this 
last year has the cut ever reached 5 billion. Allowable cut which is not har- 
vested cannot be hoarded and saved against the day when the forest is acces- 
sible for harvest and use. If you don’t cut mature timber you don’t convert 
the land under it to young growing timber. Because very little cutting has 
occurred in the mature timber on the national forests, there is very little cur- 
rent annual growth. Most of the estimated allowable annual cut is because of 
the preponderance of mature and overmature timber. Therefore, to the extent 
that the allowable cut is not harvested, you have lost it to use forever. 

“If the national forests are to fulfill their purpose. their first and paramount 
need is the development of an adequate system of timber-access roads. With- 
out them the national forests will continue to be a luxurious expense to the 
people of the United States because they will not be self-supporting. And they 
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should be self-supporting because of their tremendous volume of commercial 
resources. There exists an active market for national-forest timber because of 
the desire and need of the people of the United States for forest products. 

“Another serious detriment to the harvest of the allowable cut of the national 
forests is the cumbersome timber-sale procedure, part of which is deemed neces- 
sary because the Government in this instance is in a proprietary business. The 
sovereign always has a hard time deciding which hat to wear—the crown or the 
everyday hat of the proprietor. In every private transaction of commodities in 
the United States most contractual relationships are simple. Except for some 
differences of opinion which are the principal reason for our courts, most busi- 
nesses buy and sell commodities in an orderly, efficient way. Buying national for- 
est timber is not so easy because the contract itself is such a formidable document. 
It has so many clauses that the average operator who is acquainted only with the 
basic economics and mechanics of his business, never knows from one minute to 
the next whether he is in trouble under its terms. I think a little more realism 
on the part of the Forest Service could result in a simplified timber-sale contract 
which would safeguard in every respect the interests of the Government as a 
proprietor. Surely a simplified contract would make for better relations between 
the parties. The details on this have been discussed many times between Forest 
Service officials and their timber-sale clientele. Such discussions should continue 
in the interest of expediting the sale of timber by making the whole business less 
cumbersome. 

“No one can manage a forest adequately until he knows how much timber he 
owns. It’s well known that the estimates of the volume of timber on the national 
forests are based upon very limited field sampling. As an example of how inade- 
quate the timber inventory of the national forests is today, just in 1 year the esti- 
mated allowable cut was increased by nearly 200 million feet on the basis of an 
up-to-date inventory of only a handful of working circles. This was an increase 
of more than 10 percent of the allowable cut of a region. Another important 
reason for accurate timber inventory is the necessity for establishing priorities 
for the harvest of timber which is dead or deteriorating. There are millions of 
acres of this sort of timber on the national forests. It is being lost to use in many 
instances because no one knows its location or extent. Accurate timber inven- 
tories facilitate the determination of realistic allowable cuts in accordance with 
the latest information on growth and yield and amount of timber usable under 
the great variety of economic conditions that obtain throughout the national 
forests. 

“Another way to expedite the harvest of national forest timber is more ad- 
vanced planning of road location and timber sales. The present status of this is 
wholly inadequate to stay on top of the problem. 

“The four principal suggestions I have made for helping the people of the 
United States realize more timber from their national forests are: 

“1. Building timber access roads. 

“2. Simplifying timber sale procedure. 

“3. Speeding up timber inventories. 

“4. Doing more advanced engineering and timber management planning. 

“This sounds as if I were beating the tom-toms for large additional appropri- 
ations for the Forest Service. With the exception of moneys needed for the 
development of an adequate system of timber access roads, this is not the case. 
I sincerely believe that a realinement of the activities of the Forest Service 
with more concentration upon timber management, which is in line with the 
policy set forth by the Congress in the act of June 4, 1897, would make the cur- 
rent level of appropriations go much further. 

“The Forest Service is engaged in too many extraneous activities. Some, 
though important, are of considerably lesser priority than practicing forestry on 
the national forests. For example, I think there is too much emphasis on pub- 
lic relations. Acquainting the people of the United States with how it is 
managing their national forests is a legitimate function of the Forest Service, 
but I question the legitimacy of public relations which are obviously political. 

“There is too much emphasis on some of the other parts of forestry besides 
timber management beyond the point of economic justification. Please don’t 
misunderstand; I am not saying that the Forest Service should not devote 
time, energy, and money to the development of recreational opportunities of 
the national forests, or give lands primarily suited for watersheds good pro- 
tection against fire, or neglect range management where forage is an important 
resource, or any other legitimate activity. But let’s concentrate on timber 
management. 
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“To help get better timber management on the national forests, a few com- 
ments on the use of professional personnel are pertinent. There’s too much pro- 
fessional overhead working at high-grade clerical jobs today. There’s too much 
specialization in some of the activities of forest officers. The Forest Service 
must develop practical timber management men to work in the woods. These 
men need broad experience in the economics and mechanics of timber harvesting, 
which is the key to forest management. The only way they can get it in a 
specific timber type is to be left on one property long enough to get firsthand 
acquaintanceship with the local conditions. They should be given sufficient 
authority to make decisions. Of course we must have lines of authority, but 
they must be much more clear cut than at present. I think a constructive 
suggestion is to hold a man responsible for his administrative acts but not 
hold such responsibility as a club over his head until he becomes frightened, 
frustrated, and indecisive. 

“T am a great believer in the national-forest system. I thing it is one of the 
outstanding forestry developments in the world. The timber users of the 
national forests want to work with the Forest Service in every possible way 
to help it do a better job in the interest of the economy of their communities. 
This is going to take much closer cooperation than has existed in the past. 
Let’s forget the political ambitions of men and think in terms of managing 
the national forests, not for the sake of the trees, but for the sake of the people 
of the United States who own them.” 


TITLE 43—PUBLIC LANDS: INTERIOR 
CHAPTER I—BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
[Cireular 1751] 


PART 115—REVESTED OREGON AND CALIFORNIA RAILROADS AND RECONVEYED 
COOS BAY WAGON ROAD GRANT LANDS IN OREGON 


PERMITS FOR RIGHTS-OF-WAY FOR LOGGING ROADS 


5.154 Statutory authority. 
5.155 Statement of policy. 
5.156 Definitions. 
5.157 Nature of permit. 
58 Filing of application. 

59 Construction in advance of permit. 
0 Trespass. 
1 Contents of application. 
52 Right-of-way and road use agreement; recordation. 
o 

> 
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1638 Use by the United States and its licensees of rights received from a permittee. 

€ Duration and location of rights granted or received by the United States. 

Permittee’s agreement with United States respecting compensation and adjust- 
ment of road use. 

5.166 Agreements and arbitration between permittee and licensee respecting compensa- 

tion payable by licensee to permitee for use of road. 

5.167 Compensation payable by United States to permittee for use of road. 

5.168 Agreements and arbitration between permittee and licensee respecting adjustment 
of road use. 

Arbitration procedure. 

Payment required for O. and C. timber. 

Payment to the United States for road use. 

Bond in connection with existing roads. 

Approval of permit. 

Terms and conditions of permit. 

Assignment of permit. 

Cause for termination of permittee’s rights. 

Remedies for violations by licensee. 

Disposition of property on termination of permit. 

Appeals. 


THORITY: §$§ 115.154 to 115. hg issued under 28 Stat. 635, as amended, sec. 11, 39 
Stat. 223, sec. 6, 40 Stat. 1181, sec. 5, 50 Stat. 875, 43 U. S. C. 956. 

§115.154 Statutory pe are (a) The act of January 21, 1895 (28 Stat. 
635, 48 U. S. C. 956) authorizes the Secretary of the Interior under such regula- 
tions as may be fixed by him to permit the use of rights-of-way over the public 
lands of the United States, for tramroads to the extent of 50 feet on each side of 
the center line of the tramroad, by any citizen or association of citizens of the 
United States, engaged in the business of mining, or quarrying or of cutting tim- 
ber and manufacturing timber. The act of January 21, 1895, is made applicable to 
_ Revested Oregon and California Railroad and the Reconreyed Coos Bay 

Wagon Road Grant Lands by the acts of June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 218) and February 
26, 1919 (40 Stat. 1179), respectively. 
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(b) The act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 874) provides for the conservation and 
management of the ©. and C. lands and authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to make rules and regulations in furtherance of such purposes. 

$115.155 Statement of policy. (a) The intermingled character of the O. 
and C. lands presents peculiar problems of management which require for their 
solution the cooperation between the Federal Government and the owners of the 
intermingled lands, particularly with respect to timber roads. 

(b) It is well established that the value of standing timber is determined in 
significant part by the cost of transporting the logs to the mill. Where there is 
an existing road which is adequate or can readily be made adequate for the 
removal of timber in the area, the failure to make such road available for access 
to all the mature and over-mature timber it could tap leads to economic waste. 

wks of timber which are insufficient in volume or value to support the con- 

ruction of a duplicating road may be left in the woods for lack of access over 
sxisting road. Moreover, the duplication of an existing road reduces the 
ie of the federal and other timber which is tapped by the existing road. 

(c) It is also clear that the Department of the Interior, which is responsible 
for the conservation of the resources of the O. and C. lands and is charged specif- 
ically with operating the timber lands on a sustained-yield basis, must have 
access to these lands for the purpose of managing them and their resources. In 
addition, where the public interest requires the disposition of federal timber by 
competitive bidding, prospective bidders must have an opportunity to reach the 
timber to be sold. Likewise, where other timber is committed by cooperative 
agreement to coordinated administration with timber of the United States, there 
must be access to both. 

(d) Accordingly, to the extent that in the judgment of the regional adminis- 
trator it appears necessary to accomplish these purposes, when the United States, 
acting through the Bureau of Land Management, grants a right-of-way across 
QO. and C. lands to a private operator, the private operator will be required to 
grant to the United States for use by it and its licensees (1) rights-of-way 
across lands controlled directly or indirectly by him; (2) the right to use, to the 
extent indicated in §§ 115.163 and 115.164, any portions of the road system or 
rights-of-way controlled directly or indirectly by the private operator which 
is adequate or can economically be made adequate to accommodate the probable 
normal requirements of both the operator and of the United States and its 
licensees, and which form an integral part of or may be added to the road sys- 
tem with which the requested right-of-way will connect; (3) the right to extend 
such road system across the operator’s lands to reach federal roads or timber; 
and (4) in addition, in the limited circumstances set forth in § 115.162 (b), the 
right to use certain other roads and rights-of-way. The permit will describe by 
legal subdivisions the lands of-the operator as to which the United States re- 
ceives rights. In addition, the extent and duration of the rights received by the 
United States will be specifically stated in the permit and ordinarily will em- 
brace only those portions of such road system, rights-of-way and lands as may 
be actually needed for the management and removal of federal timber, or other 
timber committed by a cooperative agreement to coordinated administration with 
timber of the United States. 

(e) When the United States or a licensee of the United States uses any portion 
of a permittee’s road system for the removal of forest products, the permittee will 
be entitled to receive just compensation, including a fair share of the maintenance 
and amortization charges attributable to such road, and to prescribe reasonable 
road operating rules, in accordance with §§ 115.165—115.169. 

(f) As some examples of how this policy would be applied in particular in- 
stances, the United States may issue a permit under §§ 115.154-115.179 without 
requesting any rights with respect to roads, rights-of-way or lands which the 
regional administrator finds will not be required for management of or access 
to federal timber, or timber included in a cooperative agreement. Where, how- 
ever, the regional administrator finds that there is a road controlled directly 
or indirectly by the applicant, which will be needed for such purposes and which 
he finds either has capacity to accommodate the probable normal requirements 
both of the applicant and of the Government and its licensees, or such additional 
capacity can be most economically provided by an investment in such road sys- 
tem by the Government rather than by the construction of a duplicate road, he 
may require, for the period of time during which the United States and its li- 
censees will have need for the road, the rights to use the road for the marketing 
and management of its timber and of timber included in a cooperative agreement 
in return for the granting of rights-of-way across O. and C. lands, and an agree- 
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hat the roadbuilder will be paid a fair share of the cost of the road and its 
enance. Where it appears to the regional administrator that such a road 

ll not be adequate or cannot economically be enlarged to handle the probable 

rma! requirements both of the private operator and of the United States and 

ts licensees, or even where the regional administrator has reasonable doubt as 
to such capacity, he will not request rights over such a road. Instead, the Bureau 
will ms ak e provis sion for its own road system either by providing in its timber sale 
contracts that in return for the road cost allowance made in fixing the appraised 
value of the timber, timber purchasers will construct or extend a different road 
system, or by expending for such construction or extension monies appropriated 
for such purposes by the Congress, or, where feasible, by using an existing dupli- 
cating road over which the Government has obtained road rights. In such cir- 
cumstances, however, road cost and maintenance allowances made in the stump- 
ige price of O. and C. timber will be required to be applied to the road which the 
Bureau has the right to use, and thereafter will not in any circumstances be 
available for amortization or maintenance costs of the applicant’s road. 

z) When a right-of-way permit is issued for a road or road system over which 

e United States obtains rights or use for itself and its licensees, the regional 
administrator will seek to agree with the applicant respecting such matters as 
the time, route, and specifications for the future development of the road system 
involved; the portion of the capital and maintenance costs of the road system to 
be borne by the timber to be transported over the road system by the United States 
and its licensees; a formula for determining the proportion of the capacity of the 
road system which is to be available to the United States and its licensees for 
the transportation of forest products; and other similar matters respecting the 
use of the road by the United States and its licensees and the compensation pay- 
ahle therefor. To the extent that any such matter is not embraced in such an 
agreement, it will be settled by negotiation between the permittee and the individ- 
ual licensees of the United States who use the road, and, in the event of their dis- 
agreement, by private arbitration between them in accordance with the laws of 
the State of Oregon. 

115.156 Definitions. Except as the context may otherwise indicate, as the 
terms are used in §§ 115.154-115.179 : 

(a) “Bureau” means Bureau of Land Management. 

(b) “Timber of the United States” or “federal timber” means timber owned 
the United States or managed by any agency thereof, including timber on al- 

lotted and tribal Indian lands in the O. and C. area. 

(ec) “Regional Administrator” means the Regional Administrator, Region TI, 
Bureau of Land Management, or his authorized representative. 

(d) “O. and C. lands” means the Revested Oregon and California Railroad 
and Reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road Grant Lands, other lands administered 
by the Bureau under the provisions of the act approved August 28, 1937, and the 
publie lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management which are in Ore- 
gon and in and west of Range 8 F., Willamette Meridian, Oregon. 

(e) “District Forester” means a District Forester of the Bureau who is 
stationed in the O. and C. area. 

(f) “Tramroads” include tramways, and wagon or motor-truck roads to be used 
in connection with logging, and the manufacturing of lumber: it also includes 
railroads to be used principally for the transportation, in connection with such 
activities, of the property of the owner of such railroad. 

(g) “Management” means police protection, fire presuppression and suppres- 
sion, inspection, cruising, reforesting, thinning, stand improvement, inventory- 
ing, surveying, construction and maintenance of improvements, disposal of land, 
the eradication of forest insects, pests and disease, and other activities of a 
similar nature. 

(h) “Licensee” of the United States is, with respect to any road or rizht-of- 
way, any person who is authorized to remove timber or forest products from 
lands of the United States, or to remove timber or forest products from other 
lands committed by a cooperative agreement to coordinated administration with 
the timber of the United States over such road or right-of-way while it is covered 
by an outstanding permit, or while a former permittee is entitled to receive com- 
pensation for such use under the provisions of these regulations. A licensee is 
not an agent of the United States. 

(i) “Direct control” of a road, right-of-way, or land, by an applicant for a 
permit hereunder means that such applicant has authority to permit the United 
States and its licensees to use such road, right-of-way or land in accordance with 
$$ 115.154-115.179. 
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(j) “Indirect control” of a road, right-of-way, or land, by an applicant here- 
under means that such road, right-of-way, or land, is not directly controlled by 
him but is subject to use by him or by: 

(1) A principal, disclosed or undisclosed, of the applicant ; or 

(2) A beneficiary of any trust or estate administered or established by the ap- 
plicant ; or 

(3) Any person having or exercising the right to designate the immediate 
destination of the timber to be transported over the right-of-way for which 
application is made; or 

(4) Any person who at any time has owned, or controlled the disposition of 
the timber to be transported over the right-of-way applied for, and during the 
24 months preceding the filing of the application has disposed of such ownership 
or control to the applicant or his predecessor, under an agreement reserving or 
conferring upon the grantor the right to share directly or indirectly in the pro- 
ceeds realized upon the grantee’s disposal to third persons of the timber or 
products derived therefrom or the right to reacquire ownership or control of all 
or any part of the timber prior to the time when it undergoes its first mechanical 
alteration from the form of logs; or 

(5) Any person who stands in such relation to the applicant that there is liable 
to be absence of arm’s length bargaining in transactions between them relating 
to such road, rights-of-way, or lands. 

§ 115.157 Nature of permit. (a) Permits for rights-of-way for tramroads, do 
not constitute easements, and do not confer any rights on the permittee to any 
material for construction or other purposes except, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of §§ 115.174 and 115.178, such materials as may have been placed on such 
lands by a permittee. The permits are merely nonexclusive licenses to transport 
forest products owned by the permittee. Such permits may be canceled pursuant 
to § 115.176. 

(b) A permittee may not authorize other persons to use the right-of-way for 
the transportation of forest products which are not owned by the permittee. Any 
person, other than the permittee or a licensee of the United States who desires 
to use the right-of-way for such purposes, is required to make application therefor 
and to comply with all the provisions of these regulations relating to applications 
and applicants: Provided, however, That upon the request of a permittee the re- 
gional administrator may, with respect to an independent contractor who desires 
to use such right-of-way for the transportation of forest products owned by such 
independent contractor and derived from timber or logs acquired by him from 
such permittee, waive the requirements of this sentence. Where the right-of-way 
involved has been substantially improved by the holder of an outstanding permit, 
any subsequent permit issued for the same right-of-way will be conditioned upon 
the subsequent permittee’s agreement while the prior permit is outstanding, to 
be bound by the road rules of, and pay fair compensation to the prior permittee, 
such rules and compensation to be agreed upon by the prior and subsequent 
permittee in accordance with the procedures and standards established by the 
regulations in §§ 115.116, 115.168, and 115.169. 

§ 115.158 Filing of application. (a) An application for a permit for a right- 
of-way over the O. and C. lands must be submitted in duplicate on Form 4-410 
and filed in the office of the appropriate district forester. Application forms will 
be furnished by the regional administrator and the district foresters upon request. 

(b) Any application filed hereunder, including each agreement submitted by 
the applicant as a part thereof or as a condition precedent to the issuance of a 
permit, may be withdrawn by the applicant by written notice delivered to the 
regional administrator prior to the time the permit applied for has been issued to, 
and accepted by, the applicant. 

§ 115.159 Construction in advance of permit. The regional administrater may 
grant an applicant authority te construct improvements on a proposed right-of- 
way prior to a determination whether the permit should issue. Such advance 
authority shall not be construed as any representation or commitment by the 
regional administrator that a permit will issue. Upon demand by the regional 
administrator, the applicant will fully and promptly comply with all the require- 
ments imposed under and by § § 115.154-115.179. Advance construction will not 
be authorized unless and until applicant has complied with §$§ 115.158, 115.161, 
115.162, and 115.170. 

§ 115.160 Trespass. The mere filing of an application under §§ 115,.154—115.179 
does not authorize the applicant to use the right-of-way in any manner or for 
any purpose until written permission therefor has been duly executed by the 
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regional administrator and delivered to the applicant. Any unauthorized use of 
a proposed right-of-way or of any other O. and C. land constitutes a trespass for 
which the trespasser is liable in damages to the United States. Until such tres- 
pass claim is fully satisfied or the trespasser has posted a surety bond satisfactory 
to the regional administrator conditioned upon the full payment to the United 
States of the damages as finally determined by the appropriate officer of the 
Bureau or the Department of the Interior, a permit will not be issued to the 
applicant for the proposed right-of-way so used, or for any other right-of-way, 
nor shall any timber be sold to him. 

§ 115.161 Contents of application. (a) An individual applicant and each 
member of any unincorporated association which is an applicant must state in 
the application whether he is a native-born or a naturalized citizen of the United 
States. Naturalized citizens will be required to furnish evidence of naturaliza- 
tion pursuant to the provisions of part 137 of this chapter (Circular No. 1726, 
March 18, 1949; 14 F. R. 1383). 

(b) An application by a private corporation must be accompanied by two 
copies of its articles of incorporation, one of which must be certified by the 
proper official of the company under its corporate seal, or by the secretary 
of the State where organized. A corporation organized in a State other than 
Oregon must submit a certificate issued by the State of Oregon attesting 
that the corporation is authorized to transact business within that State. 
The requirements of this paragraph shail be deemed satisfied if the 
corporation, having once filed the required documents, makes specific reference 
to the date and case number of such previous applications, states what changes, 
if any, have been made since the prior filings, and includes a statement that the 
right of the company to do business in the State of Oregon has not lapsed or 
terminated. 

(c) Where the application is for a right-of-way on any portion of which the 
applicant proposes to construct a road, it must be accompanied by two copies of 
a map prepared on a scale of 4 inches or 8 inches to the mile, showing the survey 
of the right-of-way so that it may be accurately located on the ground. The map 
should comply with the following requirements, except as the regional ad- 
ministrator may waive in any particular instance all or any of such require- 
ments: 

“Courses and distances of the center line of the right-of-way should be given; 
the courses referred to the true meridian and the distance in feet and decimals 
thereof. The initial and terminal points of the survey must be accurately con- 
nected by course and distance to the nearest readily identifiable corner of the 
public land surveys, or, if there be no such corner within two miles, then con- 
nected to two permanent and prominent monuments of natural objects. All sub- 
divisions of the public lands surveys, any part of which is within the limits of 
the survey, should be shown in their entirety, based upon the official subsisting 
plat with subdivisions, sections, township, and range clearly marked. The width 
of the right-of-way should be given; and if not of uniform width, the locations 
and amount of change must be definitely shown. There shall also be a statement 
on the face of or appended to the map indicating the grade and usable width of 
the road to be constructed, the type of material which will be used for the sur- 
face, the type and extent of the drainage facilities, and the type of construction 
and estimated capacity of any bridges. The map should bear upon its face the 
statement of the person who made the survey, if any, and the certificate of the 
applicant; such statement and certificate should be as set out in Forms Nos. 
4-411 and 4-412, respectively.” 

(d) Where the application is for the use of an existing road, a map adequate 
to show the location thereof will be required, together with a statement of the 
specific nature and location of any proposed improvements to such road. A 
blank map suitable for most cases may be procurred from the appropriate district 
forester. 

(e) Every application for a right-of-way must also be accompanied by a 
diagram indicating the roads and rights-of-way which form an integral part of 
the road system with which the requested right-of-way will connect, the portions 
of such road system which the applicant directly controls within the meaning 
of § 115.156 (i), the portions thereof which the applicant directly controls 
within the meaning of § 115.156 (j), and the portions thereof as to which the 
applicant has no control within the meaning of such sections, As to the portions 
over which the applicant has no control, he must furnish a statement showing, 
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. two vears preceding the date of the filing of the application, al! periods 
me that he had direct or indirect control thereof, and the date and nature of 
changes in such control. The diagram shall also contain the name of the 
n whom the applicant believes directly controls any portion of such road 

ystem which the applicant does not directly control. Where a right-of-way for 

t railroad is involved, the applicant must indicate which portions of the right- 

of-way will be available for use as truck roads upon the removal of the rails 

and ties and the probable date of such removal. Blank diagram forms, suitable 

f ost cases, may be obtained from the appropriate district forester. 

115.162 Right-of-avay and road use agreement; recordation. (a) Where, 

in the judgment of the regional administrator, it appears necessary in order 

to carry out the policy set forth in § 115.155, he may require the applicant, as 

a condition precedent to the issuance of the permit: 

To grant to the United States, for use by it and its licensees and permittees, 
of-way across lands in the O. and C, area directly controlled by the appli- 

and as to lands in such area which are indirectly controlled by him, eicher 
ybtain such rights for the United States or to make a showing satisfactory 

to the regional administrator that he has negotiated therefor in good faith 
and to Waive as to the United States, its licensees and permittees any exclusive 
or restricted right he may have to such lands as are indirectly controlled by him. 

(2) In addition, to agree to permit the United States and its licensees, upon 
the payment of fair compensation as hereinafter provided, to use under the 
terms and conditions of §§ 115.154-115.179, such portion as the applicant directly 
controls of the road system and rights-of-way which are an integral part of or 
may be added te the road system with which the right-of-way applied for will 
connect, and as to the portions of such road system or rights-of-way as the 
applicant indirectly controls, either to obtain such rights for the United States 
and its licensees or to make a showing satisfactory to the regional administrator 
thar he has negotiated therefor in good faith and, in such latter circumstance, 
to waive as to the United States and its licensees any exclusive or restricted 
right he may have in such portion of the road system and rights-of-way. 

(b) In aditional to the private road systems and rights-of-way described in 
paragraph (a) of this section, in the event the applicant controls directly or 
indirecty other roads or rights-of-way in any 0. and C. area where the Director 
of the Bureau finds that, as of the time of filing or during the pendency of the 
application, the United States is unreasonably denied access to its timber for 
management purposes or where, as of such time, competitive bidding by all 
prospective purchasers of timber managed by the Bureau in the O. and C 
area, or of other Federal timber intermingled with or adjacent to such timber, 
is substantially precluded by reason of the applicant’s control, direct or indi- 
rect, of such roads or rights-of-way, the Director may require the applicant to 
negotiate with the regional administrator an agreement granting to the United 
States and its licensees the right to use, in accordance with the terms and condi- 
tions of §§ 115.154-115.179, such portion of such roads or rights-of-way as may 
be necessary to accommodate such management or competitive bidding. 

(ec) Where, in the judgment of the regional administrator. it is consistent 
with the policy set forth in § 115.155, he may issue a permit without requesting 
the applicant to grant any rights to the United States under this section. 

(d) Any grant of rights to the United States under this section shall be exe- 
euted on Form 4-413, which shall constitute and form a part of any permit 
issued upon the application involved. The applicant shall record such agree- 
ment in the office of land records of the county or counties in which the roads, 
rights-of-way, or lands, subject to the agreement are located, and submit evi- 
dence of such recordation to the regional administrator. 

§ 115.163 Use by the United States and its licensees of rights received from 
ec permittee. The use by the United States and its licensees of any of the 
rights received from a permittee hereunder shall be limited to that which is 
necessary for management purposes, or to reach, by the most reasonably direct 
route, involving the shortest practicable use of the permittee’s road system, a 
road or highway which is suitable for the transportation of forest products in 
the type and size of vehicle customarily used for such purposes and which is 
legally available for public use for ingress to and the removal of forest prod- 
ucts from Government lands or from other lands during such periods of time 
as the timber thereon may be committed by a cooperative agreement to coordi- 
nated administration with timber of the United States. However, the type and 
size of vehicle which may he used by the licensee on the permittee’s road shall be 
governed by § 115.165 or § 115.168. 


i i 
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115.164 Duration and locat n of righi } or Tr hy 
The rights-of-way granted by the United States under any per 
der § 115.173, subject to the provisions of § 115.176, will be for a | 
erms which may vary for each portion of the right-of-way granted; 
or terms will normally be coincident with the probable peri: 
r the removal of forest products by the permittee and any successor in 
the various portions of the right-of-way requested. In the same 
mit will also state the duration of the rights of the United States 
to permit its licensees to use, and the location by legal subdivision 
h of the various portions, if any, of the roads, rights-of-way, and lan 
permittee hereunder authorizes the United States and its licensees 
i, similarly, the duration of such rights received by the United States 
rmally be coincident with the probable period of use for the 
st products, by the United States and its existing and prospe 

such roads, rights-of-way, and lands. 

§ 115.165 Permittce’s agreement with United States respecting compens 

nd adjustment of road use. (a) Where the United States receives rights « 
any road, right-of-way, or lands, controlled directly or indirectly by a permittee, 

regional administrator will seek to arrive at an advance agreement with 
permittee respecting any or all of such matters as the time, route, and 
ifications for the development of the road system in the area: the total 
olume of timber to be moved over such road system, and the proportion of 
such timber which belongs to the United States or is embraced in a cooperative 
agreement for coordinated management with timber of the United States 
aged by the Bureau; the consequent proportion of the capital costs of 

id system to be borne by such timber of the United States or embrac i 
such cooperative agreement; the period of time over, or rate at which, the 
United States or its licensees shall be required to amortise such capital costs 

‘ovisions for road maintenance; the use, in addition to the uses set forth iu 

163, which the United States and its licensees may make of the road 
system involved: a formula for determining the proportionate capacity of 
the road system or portions thereof which shall be available to the United 
States and its licensees for the transportation of forest products; the am t 
and type of insurance to be carried, and the type of security to be furnis! 
by licensees of the United States who use such road; and such other similar 
matters as the regional administrator may deem appropriate. To the extent 
necessary to fulfill the obligations of the United States under any such advance 
agreement, subsequent contracts for the sale of timber managed by the Bureau 
and tapped by such road system, and subsequent cooperative agreements for 
the coordinated management of such timber with other timber, will contain such 
provisions 2s may be necessary or appropriate to require such licensees to comply 
with the terms of the advance agreement. Where such an advance agreement he- 
tween the United States and the permittee includes provisions relating to the 
route and specifications for extensions of the road system involved, the regional 
administrator may agree that upon the filing of proper applications in the future 
the applicant or his successor in interest shall receive the necessary permits for 
such road extensions as may cross lands managed by the Bureau: Provided, how- 
ever, That the applicant shall have substantially complied with the terms of 
such advance agreement and of the outstanding permits theretofore issued 
to him. 

(b) The provisions of $§ 115.166-115.169 shall not be applicable to any matters 
embraced in an agreement made pursuant to this section. 

§ 115.166 Agreements and arbitration between permittee and licensee respect- 
ing compensation payable by licensee to permittee for use of road. (a) In the 
event the United States exercises the rights received from a permittee hereunder 
to license a person to remove forest products over any road, right-of-way, or 
lands, of the permittee or of his successor in interest, to the extent that such 
matters are not covered by an agreement under § 115.165, such licensee will be 
required to pay the permittee or his successor in interest such compensation and 
to furnish him such security, and to carry such liability insurance as the per- 
mittee or his successor in interest and the licensee may agree upon. If the 
parties do not agree, then upon the written request of either party delivered to 
the other party, the matter shall be referred to and finally determined by arbi- 
ration in accordance with the procedures established by § 115.169. 

(b) The arbitrators shall base their award as to the compensation to be paid 
by the licensee to the permittee or his successor in interest upon the amtoriza- 
tion of the replacement costs for a road of the type involved, including in such 
replacement costs an extraordinary cost peculiar to the construction of the par 
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ticular road involved and subtracting therefrom any capital investment made 
by the United States or its licensees in the particular road involved or in im- 
provements thereto used by and useful to the permitee or his successor in interest 
plus a reasonable interest allowance on the resulting cost figure, taking into ac- 
count the risk involved, plus costs of maintenance if furnished by the permittee 
or his successor, including costs of gates and gateman. In arriving at the 
amortization item, the arbitrators shall take into account the probable period 
of time, past and present, during which such road may be in existence, and the 
volume of timber which has been moved and the volume of timber, currently 
merchantable, which probably will be moved from all sources over such road. 
The arbitrators shall also take into account the extent to which the use which 
the licensee might otherwise economically make of the road system is limited 
by § 115.163. In addition, the arbitrators may fix the rate at which payments 
shall be made by the licensee during his use of the road. The arbitrators shall 
require the licensee to provide adequate bond, cash deposit, or other security 
to indemnify the permittee or his successor in interest against failure of the 
licensee to comply with the terms of the award and against damage to the road 
not incident to normal usage, and for any other reasonable purpose, and also 
to carry appropriate liability insurance covering any additional hazard and risks 
which may accrue by reason of the licensee’s use of the road. 

(c) Where improvements or additions are required to enable a licensee to 
use a road or right-of-way to remove timber or forest products, the cost of such 
improvements will be allowable to the licensee. 

(ad) The full value at current stumpage prices will be allocable against a li- 
censee for all timber to be cut, removed, or destroyed by the licensee on a per- 
mittee’s land in the construction or improvement of the road involved. 

§ 115.167 Compensation payable by United States to permittee for use of road. 
In the event the United States itself removes forest products over any road or 
right-of-way of the permittee or his successor in interest, the United States, if 
there has been no agreement under § 115.165 covering the matter, shall pay to the 
permittee of his successor in interest reasonable compensation as determined by 
the regional administrator, who shall base his determination upon the same 
standards established by §§ 115.154—-115.179 for arbitrators in the determination 
of the compensation to be paid by a licensee to a permittee: Provided, however, 
That no bond or other security or liability insurance is to be required of the 
United States. When the United States constructs or improves a road on a per- 
mittee’s land or right-of-way it shall pay to the permittee the full value at current 
stumpage prices of all timber of the permittee cut, removed, or destroyed in the 
construction or maintenance of such road or road improvements. Current stump- 
age prices shall be determined by the application of the standard appraisal 
formula, used in appraising O. and C. timber for sale, to the volume and grade 
of timber. Such volume and grade shall be determined by a cruise made by the 
permittee, or, at his request, by the regional administrator. If either the per- 
mitee or the regional administrator does not accept the cruise made by the other, 
the volume and grade shall be determined by a person or persons acceptable both 
to the permittee and the regional administrator. 

§$ 115.168 Agreements and arbitration between permittee and licensee respect- 
ing adjustment of road use. (a) When the United States exercises the right 
received under §§ 115.154-115.179 to use or to license any person to use a road 
of a permittee, the permittee or his successor in interest shall not unreasonably 
obstruct the United States or such licensee in such use. If there has been no 
agreement under § 115.165 covering such matters, the permittee shall have the 
right to prescribe reasonable operating regulations, to apply uniformly as be- 
tween the permittee and such licensee, covering the use of such road for such 
matters as speed and load limits, scheduling of hauls during period of use by 
more than one timber operator, coordination of peak periods of use, and such 
other matters as are reasonably related to safe operations and protection of the 
road; if the capacity of such road should be inadequate to accommodate the 
use thereof which such licensee and permittee desire to make concurrently, they 
shall endeavor to adjust their respective uses by agreement. 

(b) If the permittee and such licensee are unable te agree as to the reasonable- 
ness of such operating regulations or on the adjustment of their respective uses 
where the capacity of the road is inadequate to accommodate their concurrent use, 
then upon the written request of either party delivered to the other party, the 
matter shall be referred to and finally determined by arbitration in accordance 
with the procedures established by § 115.169. 
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(ec) The arbitrators may make such disposition of a dispute involving the 
reasonableness of such operating regulations as appears equitable to them, tak- 
ing into account the capacity and the construction of the road and the volume 
ff use to which it will be subjected. In the determination of a dispute arising 
out of the inadequacy of the capacity of a road to accommodate the concurrent 
use by a permittee and a licensee, the arbitrators may make such disposition 
thereof as appears equitable to them, taking into account, among other pertinent 
facts, the commitments of the permittee and the license with respect to the cutting 
and removal of the timber involved and the disposition of the products derived 
therefrom; the extent to which each of the parties may practicably satisfy any 
of the aforesaid commitments from other timber currently controlled by him; 
the past normal use of such road by the permittee; the extent to which federal 
timber has contributed to the amortization of the capital costs of such road; and 
the extent to which the United States or its licensees have enlarged the road 
capacity. 

§ 115.169 Arbitration procedure. (a) Within ten days after the delivery of a 
written request for arbitration under §115.166 or § 115.168, each of the parties 
to the disagreement shall appoint an arbitrator and the two arbitrators thus 
appointed shall select a third arbitrator. If either party fails to appoint an 
arbitrator as provided herein, the other party may apply to a court of record 
if the State of Oregon for the appointment of such an arbitrator, as provided by 
the laws of such State. If within ten days of the appointment of the second of 
them, the original two arbitrators are unable to agree upon a third arbitrator 
who will aecept the appointment, either party may petition such a court of record 
of the State of Oregon for the appointment of a third arbitrator. Should any 
vacaney occur by reason of the resignation, death or inability of one or more 
of the arbitrators to serve, the vacancy shall be filled according to the procedures 
applicable to the appointment of the arbitrator whose death, disability, or other 
inability to serve, created the vacancy. 

(b) By mutual agreement, the parties may submit to a single arbitration pro- 
ceeding controversies arising under both §§ 115.166 and 115.168. 

(c) The arbitrators shall hear and determine the controversy and make, file, 
and serve their award in accordance with the substantive standards prescribed 
in §§ 115.166 and 115.168 for the type of controversy involved and in accordance 
with the procedures established by the laws of the State of Oregon pertaining 
to arbitration proceedings. A copy of the award shall also be served at the same 
time upon the regional administrator, either personally or by registered mail. 

(d) Costs of the arbitration proceedings shall be assessed by the arbitrators 
against either or both of the parties, as may appear equitable to the arbitrators, 
taking into account the original contentions of the parties, the ultimate deci- 
sion of the arbitrators and such other matters as may appear relevant to the 
arbitrators. 

$115.170 Payment required for O. and C. timber. An applicant will be re- 
quired to pay to the regional administrator, in advance of the issuance of the 
permit, the full stumpage value as determined by the regional administrator of 
the estimated volume of all timber to be cut, removed, or destroyed, on O. and C. 
lands in the construction or operation of the road. 

§115.171 Payment to the United States for road use. (a) A permittee shall 
pay a basic fee of five dollars per year per mile or fraction thereof for the use of 
any existing road or of any road constructed by the permittee upon the right-of- 
way except that in those cases where the permittee has executed under § 115.162 
an agreement respecting the use of roads, rights-of-way or lands, no such basic 
fee shall be paid. If the term of the permit is for five years or less, the entire 
basic fee must be paid in advance of the issuance of the permit: If the term of 
the permit is longer than five years, the basic fee for each five-year period or for 
the remainder of the last period, if less than five years, must be paid in advance 
at five-year intervals. 

(b) In addition, where the permittee receives a right to use a road constructed 
or acquired by the United States, which is under the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Land Management, he will be required to pay to the United 
States for the use thereof, except where he transports forest products purchased 
from the United States through the Bureau, a fee to be determined by the regional 
administrator who shall base his determination upon the amortization of the 
replacement costs for a road of the type involved, together with a reasonable 
interest allowance on such costs, plus costs of maintenance if furnished by the 
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United States and any extraordinary costs peculiar to the construction or acqui 

sition of the particular road. In arriving at the amortization item, the regional 
administrator shall take into account the probable period of time, past and pres- 
ent, during which such road may be in existence and the volume of timber which 
has been moved and the volume of timber, currently merchantable, which prob- 
ably will be moved from all sources over such road. The regional administrator 
may fix the rate at which payments shall be made by the permittee during his 
use of the road: Provided, however, That this paragraph shall not apply where 
payment for such road use to another permittee is required under §§ 115.154 

115.179. 

§ 115.172 Bond in connection with existing roads. An applicant for a permit 
to use an existing Government road which is under the administrative jurisdic- 
tion of the Bureau for timber hauling purposes other than for federal timber 
acquired under a free-use permit, will be required, for the protection of such 
existing road, to execute a bond on Form 4-414 in an amount to be determined 
by the regional administrator but in no event less than five hundred dollars 
($500) per mile or fraction thereof, conditioned on compliance with §§ 115.154- 
115.179 and the terms and conditions of the permit. 

§ 115.173 Approval of permit. (a) Upon the applicant’s compliance with the 
appropriate provisions of §§ 115.154-115.179 and if it is determined that the 
approval of the application will be in the public interest, the regional administra- 
tor may, in his discretion, issue an appropriate permit, upon Form 4-415. 

(b) The regional administrator may waive the requirements of §§ 115.161 (c) 
and (e) and 115.172, in the case of a natural person who applies for a right-of- 
way for not to exceed a period of twelve weeks. Not more than one such waive: 
shall be allowed in each consecutive twelve calendar months on behalf of or for 
the benefit of the same person. 

§ 115.174 Terms and conditions of permit. (a) As to all permits: Every per- 
mittee shall agree: 

(1) To comply with the applicable regulations in effect as of the time when 
the permit is issued and, as to the permittee’s roads as to which the United 
States has received rights under § 115.162, with such additional regulations as 
may be issued from time to time relating to the use of roads for the purpose of 
access by properly licensed hunters and fishermen and by other recreationalists 
to lands of the United States in the O. and C. area which are suitable for such 
recreational purposes, where such use will not unreasonably interfere with the 
use of the road by the permittee for the transportation of forest products or 
unduly enhance the risk of fire, collision, or other hazards on such riad and on 
lands in the vicinity thereof. If, notwithstanding the request of the regional 
administrator that the permittee allow use of a road in conformity with such 
additional regulations, the permittee shall unreasonably withhold his assent, the 
regional administrator shall refer the disagreement to the Director of the Bureau 
for his consideration, and, if the Director concurs in the conclusion of the re 
gional administrator and if the matter is still in dispute, he shall refer the matter 
to the Secretary of the Interior for his consideration. In the event of the 
Secretary’s concurrence in the conclusions of the regional administrator and, if 
the permittee nevertheless unreasonably withholds such assent, the United States 
may institute such judicial proceedings as may be appropriate to enforce said 
regulations. 

(2) Not to cut, remove, or destroy any timber not previously purchased on the 
right-of-way without having first obtained specific authority from the regional 
administrator and making payment therefor. 

(3) To take adequate precaution to prevent and suppress forest, brush, and 
grass fires: to endeavor with all available personnel to suppress any fire originat 
ing on or threatening the right-of-way; to do no burning on or near the right-of- 
way without State permit during the seasons that permits are required but in any 
event to set no fire on or near the right-of-way that will result in damage to any 
natural resource or improvement. 

(4) To submit to arbitration proceedings and to be bound by the resulting 
arbitral awards, pursuant to §§ 115.166, 115.168, and 115.169. 

(5) In the event that the United States acquires by purchase or eminent do- 
main the land or any interest therein, over which there passes a road which the 
United States has acquired the right to use under § 115.162, to waive compen- 
sation for the value of the road, equivalent to the proportion that the amount 
the United States has contributed bears to the total actual cost of construction of 
the road. Such contribution shall include any investment in or amortization 
of the cost of such road, or both, as the case may be, made by the United States 
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or a licensee either by way of direct expenditures upon such road, or by way of 
payment by the United States or a licensee to the permittee, or by way of allow- 
ance made by the United States to the permittee in any timber sales contract for 
such amortization or capital investment. 

(6) To construct all roads and other improvements as described in the appli- 
cation for the permit, except as the regional administrator may authorize modifi- 
cation or abandonment of any such proposed construction. 

(7) To use the permit and right-of-way afforded subject to all valid existing 
rights, to such additional rights-of-way as may be granted under these regula- 
tions, to a reservation of rights-of-way for ditches and canals constructed under 
authority of the United States, and to a reservation of all fissionable source 
materials in accordance with the act of August 1, 1946 (60 Stat. 755). 

(8) Not to discrimiate against any employee or applicant for employment be 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin, and to require 
vision to be included in all subcontracts. 

(9) Except as the regional administrator may otherwise permit or direct to 
clean up and remove from the road and right-of-way within six months after 
the expiration or other termination of the permit, all debris, refuse, and waste 
material which may have resulted from his operations and use of said road: to 
repair all damage to said road resulting directly or indirectly from his use there- 
of: and to remove therefrom all structures, timbers, and other objects that may 
have been installed or placed thereon by him in connection with said operations 
or use; Provided, however, That the road and all usable road improvements 
shall be left in place. 

(b) As to permits for the use of an existing road: In addition, every permittee 
to whom a permit is issued for the use of an existing road is required to agree: 

(1) To maintain such a road in an adequate and satisfactory condition or to 
arrange therefor with the other users of the road. In the absence of satisfactory 
performance, the regional administrator may have such maintenance work per- 
forined as may be necessary in his judgment, determine the proportionate share 
allocable to each user, and collect the cost thereof from the parties or the sureties 
on the bonds furnished by said parties. 

(2) Upon the expiration or other termination of his right to its use, to leave 
said road and right-of-way in at least as good a condition as existed prior to the 
commencement of his use. 

§ 115.175 Assignment of permit. Any proposed assignment of a permit must 
be submitted in duplicate, within 90 days after the date of its execution, to the 
Regional administrator for approval, accompanied by the same showing and 
undertaking by the assignee as is required of an applicant by §§ 115.161 and 
115.162; and must be supported by a stipulation that the assignee agrees to com- 
ply with and be bound by the terms and conditions of the permit and the ap- 
plicable regulations of the Department of the Interior in force as of the date of 
such approval of the assigninent. 

§ 115.176 Causes for iermination of permittee’s rights. (a) The Regional 
Administrator in his discretion may elect upon 30 days’ notice to terminate any 
permit or right-of-way issued under §§ 115.154-115.179 if: 

(1) In connection with the application made therefor, the applicant repre 
sented any material fact knowing the same to be false, or made such representa 
tion in reckless disregard of the truth; or 

(2) A permittee, subsequent to the issuance of a permit or right-of-way to 
him, represents any material fact to the regional administrator, in accordance 
with any requirement of such permit or §§ 115.154-115.179, knowing such repre- 
sentation to be false, or makes such representation in reckless disregard of the 
truth. 

(b) The regional administrator, in his discretion may elect to terminate any 
permit or right-of-way issued under §§ 115,154-115.179, if the permittee shalt 
fail to comply with any of the provisions of such regulations or make default in 
the performance or observation of any of the conditions of the permit, and such 
failure or default shall continue for 60 days after service of written notice thereof 
by the regional administrator. : 

(c) Notice of such termination shall be served personally or by registered mai! 
upon the permittee, shall specify the misrepresentation, failure or default in 
volved, and shall be final, subject, however, to the permittee’s right of appeal. 

(d) Termination of the permit and of the right-of-way under this section shalf 
not operate to terminate any right granted to the IT nited States pursuant to 
§§ 115.154-115.179, nor shall it affect the right of the permittee, after the termi 
nation of his permit and right-of-way to receive compensation and to establish road 
operating rules with respect to roads controlled by him which the I nited States 
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has the right to use and to permit its licensees to use; nor shall it relieve the per- 
mittee of his duty under §§$115.154-115.179 to submit to and be bound by arbitra- 
tion pursuant to §§ 115.166, 115.168, and 115.169. 

§ 115.177 Remedies for violations by licensee. (a) No licensee of the United 
States will be authorized to use the roads of a permittee except under the 
terms of a timber sale contract or a cooperative agreement with the United 
States which will require the licensee to comply with all the applicable provisions 
of §§ 115.154-115.179, and any agreements or awards made pursuant thereto. If 
a licensee fails to comply with the regulations, agreements, or awards, the re- 
gional administrator will take such action as may be appropriate under the 
provisions of the timber sale contract or cooperative agreement. 

(b) A permittee who believes that a licensee is violating the provisions of 
such a timber sale contract or cooperative agreement pertaining to use of the 
permittee’s roads, rights-of-way, or lands, may petition the regional adminis- 
trator, setting forth the grounds for his belief, to take such action against the 
licensee as may be appropriate under the contract or the cooperative agreement. 
In such event the permittee shall be bound by the decision of the regional 
administrator subject, however, to a right of appeal pursuant to § 115.179 and 
subject, further, to the general provisions of law respecting review of administra- 
tive determinations. In the alternative, a permittee who believes that a 
licensee has violated the terms of the timber sale contract or cooperative agree- 
ment respecting the use of the permittee’s roads may proceed against the 
licensee in any court of competent jurisdiction to obtain such relief as may be 
appropriate in the premises. 

§ 115.178 Disposition of property on termination of permit. Upon the expira- 
tion or other termination of the permittee’s rights, in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, the permittee will be allowed six months in which to 
remove or otherwise dispose of all property or improvements, other than the 
road and usuable improvements to the road, placed by him on the right-of-way, 
but if not removed within this period, all such property and improvements shall 
become the property of the United States. 

§115.179 Appeals. An appeal pursuant to the rules of practice, Part 221 of 
this chapter, may be taken from any final decision of the regional administrator, 
to the Director, Bureau of Land Management, and, from the latter’s decision to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sections 115.154-115.179 supersede 43 CFR, Cum. Supp., 115.114-115.127 (Cir- 
cular No. 1521, January 5, 1943). 

Notre: The reporting requirements of this regulation have been approved by the Bureau 

f the Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 
Marion Criawson, Director. 


Approved: April 5, 950. 
Oscar L, CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
[F. R. Doc. 50-2953 ; Filed, Apr. 6, 1950; 8:51 a. m.] 
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PART 244—RIGHTS-OF-WAY FOR CANALS, DITCHES, RESERVOIRS, WATER PIPE 
LINES, TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH LINES, TRAMROADS, ROADS AND HIGH- 
WAYS, OIL AND GAS PIPE LINES, ETC. 


EMERGENCY ACCESS PERMITS FOR SALVAGE OPERATIONS 
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2 0 Statutory authority. 
2 Statement of policy. 
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2 Definitions. 
; Nature of emergency access permit 
74 Filing of application. 
75 Contents of application 
76 Reciprocal road use agreement: recordation. 
77 Use by the United States and its licensees of rights received from a permittee. 
78 Duration and location of rights granted or received by the United States. 
79 Permittee’s agreement with United States respecting compensation and adjustment 
of road use. 
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tion payable by licensee to permittee for use of road. 
244.81 Agreements and arbitration between permittee and licensee respecting adjustment 
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Arbitration procedure. 
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See. 

244.84 -ayment to the United States for road use. 
244.85 Bond in connection with existing roads. 

244.86 Approval of permit. 

244.87 Terms and conditions of permit. 

244.88 Assignment of permit. 

2944.89 Causes for termination of permittee’s rights. 
244.90 Remedies far violation by licensee. 

244.91 Disposition of property on termination of permit. 
244.92 Appeals. 


AUTHORITY : §§ 244.70 to 244.92 issued under 28 Stat. 635, 50 Stat. 874; 43 U. S. C. 956. 


§ 244.70 Statutory authority. (a) The act of January 21, 1895 (28 Stat. 635, 
43 U. S. ©. 956), authorizes the Secretary of the Interior under such regulations 
as may be fixed by him to permit the use of rights-of-way over the public lands 
of the United States, for tram roads to the extent of 50 feet on each side of the 
center line of the tram road, by any citizen or association of citizens of the 
United States engaged in the business, among others, of cutting timber. The 
act of January 21, 1895, is made applicable to the revested Oregon and Califor 
nia railroad and the reconveyed Coos Bay wagon road grant lands by the acts 
of June 9, 1916 (39 Stat. 218) and February 26, 1919 (40 Stat. 1179), respectively 

(b) The act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 874), provides for the conservation 
and the management of the said revested and reconveyed lands and authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to make rules and regulations in furtherance of such 
purposes. 

§ 244.71 Statement of policy. (a) Timber lands of the United States ad 
ministered by the Bureau of Land Management in western Oregon, western 
Washington and northwestern California and intermingled and adjacent tim 
ber lands in other ownerships during the course of the years 1950 and 1951 have 
been visited by wind storms of unusually high velocity which have caused exten 
sive wind throw of standing timber. In addition, fires of unusual intensity and 
magnitude during the summer of the year 1951 burned through extensive acre 
ages of standing timber in the area. The timber thus killed by wind and fire is 
subject to considerable deterioration with resulting loss of a valuable natural 
resource if not promptly salvaged. Moreover, such extensive areas of 
dead and damaged timber have already furnished Douglas fir beetles 
with breeding places sufficiently favorable to convert an endemic in- 
festation to epidemic proportions, which results in further deterioration 
of damaged timber and provides a serious threat of loss and destruction 
to green timber presently unaffected by such infestations. <All of the timber thus 
killed by wind, fire or insects creates conditions of high fire hazard. Reduction 
of such hazard, the elimination of the epidemic insect infestation, and the re 
covery of the resource values in the dead and damaged timber requires the im- 
mediate harvesting of the affected trees. This, in turn, necessitates ready oppor- 
tunity for access to such affected timber. Therefore, in view of the extraordinary, 
immediate, emergency situation, short-term emergency access permits will he 
issued in accordance with the terms of §§ 244.70 to 244.92 to authorize use of 
lands of the United States administered by the Bureau of Land Management for 
the purpose of access to such timber salvage operations. Such permits will not 
authorize the use of such lands for the removal of other timber; long-term ac 
cess to any timber controlled by an epplicant, whether salvage or healthy, may 
be obtained over lands administered by Bureau pursuant to 43 CFR 115.154 et 
seq., or 244.39 to 244.40. 

(b) An emergency access permit will authorize access to conduct a salvage 
operation for a term of not more than one year, with additional time allowed 
for necessary road construction. No extension except as authorized pursuant 
to § 244.78, and no renewal of any such permit will be granted nor will more than 
one such permit be issued respecting any specific salvage operation. 

§ 244.72 Definitions. Except as the context may otherwise indicate, as the 
terms are used in §§ 244.70 to 244.92: 

(a) “Bureau” means Bureau of Land Management. 

(b) “Regional Administrator” means the Regional Administrator, Region I 
(in the case of Oregon and Washington), or Region II (in the case of California), 
Bureau of Land Management, or his authorized representative. 

(c) “District Forester’ means a district forester of the Bureau who is sta 
tioned in western Oregon, western Washington or northwestern California. 

(d) “Tramroads” means tramways and wagon or motor truck roads to be used 
in connection with logging and the manufacturing of lumber. 

(e) “Salvage area” means any timber land in western Oregon, western Wash- 
ington or northwestern California either (1) within the exterior boundary of an 
area burned by a forest fire where the resulting fire hazard has not been abated, 
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or (2) containing merchantable windthrown trees, or (3) which contains stand- 
ing trees killed by or dying from Douglas fir beetle infestation. 

(f) “Salvage operation” means the removal of trees that, in the judgment of 
the Regional Administrator, are in a salvage area and subject to rapid deteriora- 
tion because they have been killed or injured by some catastrophic natural cause 
such as wind, fire, disease or insect infestation, and of timber which, in the judg- 
ment of the Regional Administrator, is susceptible to insects. A salvage opera- 
tion may include, in addition, the removal of healthy intermingled and adjacent 
trees, provided : 

(1) Either the total volume of the trees to be removed does not exceed 100,000 
board feet, or 

2) Such healthy trees are, in the judgment of the Regional Administrator, 
physically located so that their removal is required by normal logging practices, 
or their removal is economically necessary to make a minimum practical logging 
operations; for a salvage operation in which logs can be yarded with crawler 
type tractors, the volume of such healthy timber shall not exceed 35 percent of 
the total volume to be removed, and for a salvage operation in which logs must 
be yarded with donkey engine the volume of the healthy timber may not exceed 
65 percent of the total volume to be removed. 

(g) “Timber susceptible to insects” means healthy and drought weakened liv- 
ing trees most immediately adjacent to and not exceeding in number the currently 
critically infested trees which, in turn, are immediately adjacent to an area cov- 
ered with trees which are dead or dying as the result of an attack by Douglas fir 
beetles. 

(h) “Critically infested tree” means a tree infested with Douglas fir beetles to 
such an extent that such infestation may be reasonably expected to cause the 
death of such tree. 

(i) “Emergency access permit” means a permit issued pursuant to §§ 244.70 
to 244.92. 

(j) “Management” means police protection, fire presuppression and suppres- 
sion, inspection, cruising, reforesting, thinning, stand improvement, inventory- 
ing, surveying, construction and maintenance of improvements disposal of land, 
the control of forest insects, pests and disease, and other activities of a similar 
nature. 

(k) “Licensee” means with respect to any road or right-of-way, any person 
who is authorized to remove forest products derived from a salvage operation 
conducted on lands of the United States. A licensee is not an agent of the United 
States. 

(1) “Direct control” of a road, right-of-way, or land, by an applicant for an 
emergency access permit, means that such applicant has authority to permit the 
United States and its licensees to use such road, right-of-way or land in accord- 
ance with §§ 244.70 to 244.92. 

(m) “Indirect control” of a road, right-of-way, or land, by an applicant for an 
emergency access permit means that such road, right-of-way, or land, is not di- 
rectly controlled by him but is subject to use by him or by: 

(1) A principal, disclosed or undisclosed, of the applicant; or 

(2) A beneficiary of any trust or estate administered or established by the 
applicant; or 

(3) Any person having or exercising the right to designate the immediate des- 
tination of the timber to be transported over the right-of-way for which applica- 
tion is made; or 

(4) Any person who at any time has owned, or controlled the disposition of 
the timber to be transported over the right-of-way applied for, and during the 
24 months preceding the filing of the application has disposed of such owner- 
ship or control to the applicant or his predecessor, under an agreement reserv 
ing or conferring upon the grantor the right to share directly or indirectly in 
the proceeds realized upon the grantee’s disposal to third persons of the timber 
or products derived therefrom or the right to reacquire ownership or control 
of all or any part of the timber prior to the time when it undergoes its first 
mechanical alteration from the form of logs; or 

(5) Any person who stands in such relation to the applicant that there is 
liable to be absence of arm’s length bargaining in transactions between them 
relating to such road, rights-of-way, or lands. ° 

§ 244.73 Nature of emergency access permit. (a) An emergency access permit 
does not constitute an easement and does not confer any right on the permittee 
to any material for construction or other purposes. An emergency access permit 
is merely a non-exclusive license to transport across lands of the United States 
administered by the Bureau of Land Management and specified in such emer- 
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gency access permit, forest products derived from a specified salvage operation. 

(b) An emergency access permit, when issued, is intended only to afford to 
the permittee access necessary for an immediate salvage operation in timber 
which is to be specifically described in such emergency access permit. Such 
an emergency access permit is not intended to afford access for the harvest- 
ing of timber other than that described in such permit. Its sole function is as 
an aid to conservation in the immediate removal of timber, of the type described 
in § 244.72 (f), which constitutes a present menace to healthy timber in the 
area. Such emergency access permit is not intended, therefore, to accommo- 
date logging activities of a continuing nature. Where there is more than one 
salvage operation to be conducted on land tributary to the same road or same 
road system, an emergency access permit may be issued to embrace any one 
or more of such operations, or a separate emergency access permit may be issued 
for each such operation. But with respect to any single salvage operation, 1ro 
more than one emergency access permit will be issued and no renewal or ex- 
tension thereof will be granted except an extension for road construction pur- 
poses, pursuant to § 244.78: Provided, however, That if a permittee’s access to 
a salvage operation is suspended by virtue of an award of arbitrators made 
pursuant to § 244.81, or pursuant to an agreement, approved by the Regional 
Administrator, with a licensee, the term of the permit shall be extended by 
adding thereto a period equal to the period of such suspension. 

§ 244.74 Filing of application. An application for an emergency access permit 
must be submitted in duplicate on Form 4-1218 and filed in the office of the 
appropriate district forester. Application forms will be furnished by the Re- 
gional Administrator and the district foresters on request. No application will 
be received for filing subsequent to one year from the date when §§ 244.70 to 
244.92 are published in the FeperAL Reeister. 

§ 244.75 Contents of application. (a) An individual applicant and each mem- 
ber of any unincorporated association which is an applicant must state in the 
application whether he is a native born or a naturalized citizen of the United 
States. Naturalized citizens will be required to furnish evidence of naturaliza- 
tion pursuant to the provisions of Part 137 of this chapter. 

(b) An application by an unincorporated association must disclose the names 
of all the members of such association. 

(ec) An application by a private corporation must include the statement of 
the president, vice president or secretary of such corporation that the corpora- 
tion is authorized to transact business within the State involved. 

(d) Where the application is for an emergency access permit across lands 
over any portion of which the applicant proposes to construct a road, the appli- 
cation must be accompanied by two copies of a sketch map showing the ap- 
proximate route of the proposed road. The Regional Administrator, where he 
finds it to be in the public interest, may require an applicant to furnish a more 
accurate map showing the survey of the proposed road and the specifications 
to which the applicant proposes to construct such road. 

(e) Where the application is for the use of an existing road, the applicant 
must furnish a map adequate to show the location of such road, together with 
a statement of the nature of any improvement he proposes to make on such road. 

(f) Every application must also be accompanied by a diagram indicating 
the roads and rights-of-way which form an integral part of the road system 
with which the requested route of access will connect, the portion of such road 
systems which the applicant directly controls within the meaning of § 244.72 (k), 
the portions thereof which the applicant indirectly controls within the meaning 
of § 244.72 (1), and the portions thereof as to which the applicant has no con- 
trol within the meaning of such sections. As to the portions over which the 
applicant has indirect or no control, he must furnish a statement showing, for 
the two years preceding the date of the filing of the application, the date and 
nature of any change in his control. The diagram shall also contain the name 
of the person whom the applicant believes directly controls any portion of such 
road system which the applicant does not directly control. The map must bear 
the certification of the applicant that the facts as to control as set forth in such 
map are true to the best of the applicant’s information and belief. 

§ 244.76. Reciprocal road use agreement ; recordation. (a) Unless the regional 
administrator finds that use of the road system (including both existing roads 
and lands over which such roads are practically able to be extended, for au- 
thority to traverse any portion of which system the applicant seeks an emer- 
gency access permit) will not be convenient or economically necessary for access 
to and the removal of forest products from salvage operation on lands adminis- 
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tered by the Bureau, the regional administrator, as a condition precedent to 
the issuance of such permit, shall require the applicant ; 

(1) As to such portions of such road system as are directly controlled by 
the applicant, to grant to the United States and its licensees rights of use; and 

(2) As to such portions of such road system as are indirectly controlled by 
the applicant, either to obtain rights of use for the United States and its licensees 
or to make a showing satisfactory to the regional administrator that he has 
negotiated therefor in good faith and to waive to the United States, its licensees 
and permittees any exclusive or restrictive rights he might have to such portions 
of the road system as are indirectly controlled by him. 

(b) Rights of use granted to the United States and its licensees under para- 
graph (a) of this section shall be for a period of time to be fixed pursuant to 
§ 244.78 and for the purposes set forth in § 244.77. Where the United States 
or its licensees exercises such right of use, the permittee shall be entitled to 
receive compensation therefor to be fixed in accordance with the standards 
and procedures set forth in §§ 244.79 or 244.80 and 244.82. 

(c) Where the regional administrator finds that no such rights will be needed 
by the United States for the conduct of salvage operations on its lands tributary 
to such road system, the regional administrator may issue an emergency access 
permit without requesting the applicant to grant any rights to the United 
States under this section. 

(d) Any grant of rights to the United States made pursuant to this section 
unless modified under § 244.79, shall be executed on Form 4—-1214, which shall 
constitute and form a part of any emergency access permit issued upon the 
application involved. The applicant shall record such grant in the office of land 
records of the county or counties in which the roads or lands subject to the 
agreement are located and submit to the regional administrator not later than 
30 days after the issuance of the emergency access permit, a true copy of such 
agreement bearing the certificate of the appropriate county official as to such 
recordation. Failure either to cause such recordation or to furnish such certifi- 
cate thereof in accordance with this paragraph shall void such emergency access 
permit. 

§ 244.77 Use by the United States and its licensees of rights received from a 
permittee. The use by the United States and its licensees of any of the rights 
received from a permittee hereunder shall be limited to that which is necessary 
for management purposes, or to reach, by the most reasonably direct route, 
involving the shortest practicable use of the permittee’s road system, a road or 
highway which is suitable for the transportation of forest products in the type 
and size of vehicle customarily used for such purposes and which is legally 
available for public use for ingress to and the removal of forest products from 
salvage operations on lands administered by the Bureau. However, the type and 
size of vehicle which may be used by the licensee on the permittee’s road shall be 
governed by § 244.79 or 244.81. 

§ 244.78 Duration and location of rights granted or received by the United 
States. The rights granted by the United States under §§ 244.70 to 244.92, will be 
for a stated term of not to exceed one year for the transportation of forest prod- 
ucts to be derived from a specified salvage operation plus not to exceed 3 months 
for such read construction as may be necesary: Provided, however, That upon 
a permittee’s showing, made prior to the expiration of the period, if any, allowed 
for such construction, that unusual weather conditions have delayed completion 
of such construction, a district forester may in his discretion extend the period 
for such construction for not to exceed a total of three additional months: And 
provided further, That if a permittee’s access to a salvage operation is suspended 
by virtue of an award made by arbitrators pursuant to § 244.81 or pursuant to 
an agreement, approved by the regional administrator, with a licensee, the term 
of the permit shall be extended by adding thereto a period equal to the period 
of such suspension. Rights granted to the United States shall be for such term 
as will enable a licensee to commence during either the calendar year in which 
the permit is issued or during one of the two next succeeding calendar years a 
salvage operation on lands administered by the Bureau, and to complete such 
salvage operation in accordance with the provisions of such authorization; nor- 
mally such a licensee will be allowed only one year to complete a salvage oper- 
ation plus not to exceed three months for the construction of any necessary access 
roads. In any event, a grant made to the United States under § 244.76 shall finally 
expire not later than four years and six months after the date when such grant 
is made. 
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§ 244.79 Permittee’s agreement with United States respecting compensation 
and adjustment of road use. (a) Where the United States receives rights over 
any road, right-of-way, or lands, controlled directly or indirectly by a permittee, 
the regional administrator will seek to arrive at an agreement with the permittee 
respecting any or all of such matters as the time, route, and specifications for the 
development of the road system in the area ; a reasonable fee for use by a licensee 
for access to and the removal of forest products from salvage operations on lands 
administered by the Bureau; provisions for road maintenance; the use, in addi- 
tion to the uses set forth in § 244.77, which the United States and its licensees may 
make of the road system involved; a formula for determining the proportionate 
capacity of the road system or portions thereof which shall be available to the 
United States and its licensees for the transportation of forest products derived 
from salvage operations conducted on lands administered by the Bureau; the 
amount and type of insurance to be carried, and the type of security to be 
furnished by licensees of the United States who use such road; and such other 
similar matters as the regional administrator may deem appropriate. To the 
extent necessary to fulfill the obligations of the United States under any such 
agreement, subsequent contracts for salvage operations on lands managed by the 
Bureau and tapped by such road system, will contain such provisions as may be 
necessary or appropriate to require such licensees to comply with the terms of the 
agreement. 

(b) The provisions of § § 244.80 and 244.81 shall not be applicable to any mat- 
ters embraced in an agreement made pursuant to this section. 

§ 244.80 Ageements and arbitration between permittee and licensee respecting 
compensation payable by licensee to permittee for use of road. (a) In the event 
the United States exercises the rights received from a permittee pursuant § § 
244.70 to 244.92 to license a person to remove forest products over any road, 
right-of-way, or lands of the permittee or of his successor in interest, to the 
extent that such matters are not covered by an agreement under § 244.79, such 
licensee will be required to pay the permittee or his successor in interest such 
compensation and to furnish him such security, and to carry such liability in- 
surance as the permittee or his successor in interest and the licensee may agree 
upon. If the parties do not agree, then upon the written request of either party 
delivered to the other party, the matter shall be referred to and finally determined 
by arbitration in accordance with the procedures established by § 244.82. 

(b) During the pendency of such arbitration proceedings, the licensee shall 
be entitled to use the road, right-of-way or land involved upon payment, or tender 
thereof validly maintained, to the permittee of an amount to be determined by 
the regional administrator and the furnishing to the premittee of a corporate 
surety bond in an amount equal to the difference between the amount fixed by 
the regional administrator and the amount sought by the permittee. The licensee 
shall also, as a condition of use in such circumstances, maintain such liability 
insurance in such amounts covering any additional hazard and risk which may 
accrue by reason of the licensee’s use of the road, as the regional administrator 
may prescribe. 

(c) The arbitrators shall base their award as to the compensation to be paid 
by the licensee to the permittee or his successor in interest upon the amorti- 
zation of the replacement costs for a road of the type involved, including in such 
replacement costs any extraordinary cost peculiar to the construction of the par- 
ticular road involved and subtracting therefrom any capital investment made 
by the United States or its licensees in the particular road involved or in im- 
provements thereto used by and useful to the permittee or his successor in in- 
terest plus a reasonable interest allowance on the resulting cost figure, taking 
into account the risk involved, plus costs of maintenance if furnished by the per- 
mittee or his successor, including costs of gates and gateman. In arriving at 
the amortization item, the arbitrators shall take into account the probable pe- 
road, The arbitrators shall also take into account the extent to which the use 
and the volume of timber which has been moved and the volume of timber cur- 
rently merchantable, which probably will be moved from all sources over such 
road. The arbitration shall also take into account the extent to which the use 
which the licensee might otherwise economically make of the road system is 
limited by § 244.77. In addition, the arbitrators may fix the rate at which pay- 
ments shall be made by the licensee during his use of the road. The arbitra- 
tors shall require the licensee to provide adequate bond, cash deposit, or other 
security to indemnify the permittee or his successor in interest against failure 
of the licensee to comply with the terms of the award and against damage to the 
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road not incident to normal usage, and for any other reasonable purpose, and 
also to carry appropriate liability insurance covering any additional hazard and 
risks which may accrue by reason of the licensee’s use of the road. 

(d) Where improvements or additions are required to enable a licensee to use 
a road or right-of-way to remove timber or forest products, the cost of such im- 
provements will be allowable to the licensee. 

(e) The full value at current stumpage prices will be allocable against a li- 
censee for all timber to be cut, removed, or destroyed by the licensee on a per- 
mittee’s land in the construction or improvement of the road involved. 

§ 244.81 Agreements and arbitration between permittee and licensee respect- 
ing adjustment of road use. (a) When the United States exercises the right 
received under §§ 244.70 to 244.92 to license any person to use a road of a 
permittee, the permittee or his successor in interest shall not unreasonably ob- 
struct such licensee in such use. If there has been no agreement under § 244.79 
covering such matters, the permittee shall have the right to prescribe reason- 
able operating regulations, to apply uniformly as between the permittee and 
such licensee, covering the use of such road for such matters as speed and load 
limits, scheduling of hauls during period of use by more than one timber operator, 
coordination of peak periods of use, and such other matters as are reasonably re- 
lated to safe operations and protection of the road; if the capacity of such road 
should be inadequate to accommodate the use thereof which such licensee and 
permittee desire to make concurrently, they shall endeavor to adjust their re- 
spective uses by agreement. 

(b) If the permittee and such licensee are unable to agree as to the reasonable- 
ness of such operating regulations or on the adjustment of their respective uses 
where the capacity of the road is inadequate to accommodate their concurrent 
use, then upon the written request of either party delivered to the other party, 
the matter shall be referred to and finally determined by arbitration in accordance 
with the procedures established by § 244.82. 

(c) The arbitrators may make such disposition of a dispute involving the rea- 
sonableness of such operating regulations as appears equitable to them, taking 
into account the capacity and the construction of the road and the volume of 
use to which it will be subjected. In the determination of a dispute arising out 
of the inadequacy of the capacity of a road to accommodate the concurrent us« 
by a permittee and a licensee, the arbitrators may make such disposition thereof 
as appears equitable to them, taking into account, among other pertinent facts, 
the commitments of the permittee and the licensee with respect to the cutting 
and removal of the salvage timber involved; the extent to which each of the 
parties may practicably use his resources in the conduct of other salvage opera- 
tions; the extent to which the timber to be salvaged constitutes a threat to 
healthy timber; the extent to which Federal timber has contributed to the amor. 
tization of the capital costs of such road; and the extent to which the United 
States or its licensees have enlarged the road capacity. 

§ 244.82 Arbitration procedure. (a) As to arbitration proceedings relating to 
the terms or conditions of use of roads, rights-of-way or lands in Oregon: 

(1) Within ten days after the delivery of a written request for arbitration 
under § 244.80 or § 244.51, each of the parties to the disagreement shali appoint 
an arbitrator and the two arbitrators thus appointed shall select a third arbi 
trator. If either party fails to appoint an arbitrator as provided herein, the 
other party may apply to a court of record of the State of Oregon for the appoint- 
ment of such an arbitrator, as provided by the laws of such State. If within ten 
days of the appointment of the second of them, the original two arbitrators are 
unable to agree upon a third arbitrator who will accept the appointment, either 
party may petition such a court of record of the State of Oregon for the appoint- 
ment of a third arbitrator. Should any vacancy occur by reason of the resigna- 
tion, death or inability of one or more of the arbitrators to serve, the vacancy 
shall be filled according to the procedures applicable to the appointment of the 
arbitrator whose death, disability, or other inability to serve, created the vacancy. 

(2) By mutual agreement, the parties may submit to a single arbitration pro- 
ceeding controversies arising under both §§ 244.80 and 244.81. 

(3) The arbitrators shall hear and determine the controversy and make, file, 
and serve their award in accordance with the substantive standards prescribed 
in §§ 244.80 and 244.81 for the type of controversy involved and in accordance 
with the procedures established by the laws of the State of Oregon pertaining to 
arbitration proceedings. A copy of the award shall also be served at the same 
time upon the regional administrator, either personally or by registered mail. 
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(4). Costs of the arbitration proceedings shall be assessed by the arbitrators 
against either or both of the parties, as may appear equitable to the arbitrators. 
taking into account the original contentions of the parties, the ultimate decision 
of the arbitrators and such other matters as may appear relevant to the arbi- 
trators. 

(b) Arbitration proceedings involving the terms or conditions of use of roads, 
rights-of-way or lands in California or Washington shall be in accordance with 
the respective State law, if any, is applicable. In the absence of applicable State 
law, controversies involving arbitration shall be arbitrated in accordance with 
the rules then obtaining of the Ainerican Arbitration Association. 

§ 244.83 Payment required for Government timber. An applicant will be re 
quired to pay to the regional administrator, in advance of the issuance of the per 
mit, the full stumpage value as determined by the regional administrator of the 
estimated volume of all timber to be cut, removed, or destroyed, in the construc- 
tion or operaticn of the road on lands administered by the Bureau. 

§ 244.84 Payment to the United States for road use. Where the permittee re- 
ceives a right to use a road constructed or acquired by the United States, which 
is under the administrative jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management, 
he will be required to pay to the United States for the use thereof, except where 
he transports forest products purchased from the United States through the 
Bureau, a reasonable fee to be determined by the regional administrator: Pro- 
vided, however, That this section shall not apply where payment for such road 
use to another permittee is required under §§ 244.70 to 244.92. 

§ 244.85 Bond in connection with existing rvads. An applicant for an emerg- 
ency access permit to use an existing Government road which is under the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Bureau will be required, for the protection of 
such existing road, to execute a bond on Form 4—413 (a) in an amount to be 
determined by the regional administrator but in no event less than five hundred 
dollars ($500) per mile or fraction thereof, conditioned on compliance with 
§§ 244.70 to 244.92 and the terms and conditions of the permit. 

§ 244.86 Approval of permit. Upon the applicant's compliance with the 
appropriate provisions of §§ 244.70 to 244.92 and if it is determined that tiv 
approval of the application will be in the public interest, the regional adminis 
trator may, in his discretion, issue an appropriate permit, upon Form 4-1213. 

§ 244.87 Terms and conditions of permit. (a) As to all emergency access pe 
mits: Every permittee shall agree: 

(1) To comply with the applicable regulations in effect as of the time when 
the permit is issued. 

(2) Not to cut, remove, or destroy any timber not previously purchased on the 
right-of-way without having first obtained specific authority from the regional 
administrator and making payment therefor. 

(3) To take adequate precaution to prevent and suppress forest, brush, and 
grass fires; to endeavor with all available personnel to suppress any fire origi 
nating on or threatening the right-of-way; to do no burning on or near the 
right-of-way without State permit during the seasons that permits are required 
but in any event to set no fire on or near the right-of-way that will result in 
damage to any natural resource or improvement. 

(4) To submit to arbitration proceedings and to be bound by the resulting 
arbitral awards, pursuant to $§ 244.80 to 244.82. 

(5) In the event that the United States acquires by purchase or eminent 
domain the land or any interest therein, over which there passes a road which 
the United States has acquired the right to use under § 244.76, to waive compensa- 
tion for the value of the road, equivalent to the proportion that the amount 
the United States has contributed bears to the total actual cost of construction 
of the road. Such contribution shall include any investment in or amortization 
of the cost of such road, or both, as the case may be, made by the United States 
or a licensee either by way of direct expenditures upon such road, or by way of 
payment by the United States or a licensee to the permittee, or by way of allow- 
ance made by the United States to the permittee in any timber sales contract for 
such amortization or capital investment. 

(6) To construct all roads and other improvements as described in the appli- 
eation for the permit, except as the regional administrator may authorize modi- 
fication or abandonment of any such proposed construction. 

(7) To use the permit and right-of-way afforded subject to all valid exist- 
ing rights, to such additional rights-of-way as may be granted under §§ 244.70 
to 244.92, to a reservation of rights-of-way for ditches and canals constructed 
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under authority of the United States, and to a reservation of all fissionable source 
materials in accordance with the act of August 1, 1946 (60 Stat. 755). 

(8) In the exercise of the rights granted by the permit, not to discriminate 
against any employee or applicant for employment because of race, creed, color 
or national origin, and to require an identical provision to be included in all 
subcontracts. 

(9) Except as the regional administrator may otherwise permit or direct, to 
clean up and remove from the road and right-of-way within six months after 
the expiration or other termination of the permit, all debris, refuse, and waste 
material which may have resulted from his operations and use of said road; 
to repair all damage to said road resulting directly or indirectly from his use 
thereof; and to remove therefrom all structures, timbers, and other objects 
that may have been installed or placed thereon by him in connection with said 
operations or use: Provided, however, That the road and all usable road im- 
provements shall be left in place. 

(b) As to emergency access permits for the use of an existing road: In 
addition, every permittee to whom an emergency access permit is issued for the 
use of an existing road is required to agree: 

(1) To maintain such a road in an adequate and satisfactory condition or 
to arrange therefor with the other users of the road. In the absence of satis- 
factory performance, the regional administrator may have such maintenance 
work performed as may be necessary in his judgment, determine the propor- 
tionate share allocable to each user, and collect the cost thereof from the parties 
or the sureties on the bonds furnished by said parties. 

(2) Upon the expiration or other termination of his right to its use, to leave 
said road and right-of-way in at least as good a condition as existed prior to 
the commencement of his use. 

§ 244.88 Assignment of permit. Amy proposed assignment of an emergency 
access permit must be submitted in duplicate, within 90 days after the date of 
its execution, to the Regional Administrator for approval, accompanied by the 
same showing and undertaking by the assignee as is required of an applicant 
by §§ 244.75 and 244.76; and must be supported by a stipulation that the as- 
signee agrees to comply with and be bound by the terms and conditions of the 
permit and the applicable regulations of the Department of the Interior in force 
as of the date of such approval of the assignment. 

§ 244.89 Causes for termination of permittee’s rights. (a) The regional 
administrator in his discretion may elect upon 30 days’ notice to terminate any 
permit or right-of-way issued under §§ 244.70 to 244.92 if: 

(1) In connection with the application made therefor, the applicant repre- 
sented any material fact knowing the same to be false, or made such repre- 
sentation in reckless disregard of the truth; or 

(2) A permittee, subsequent to the issuance of a permit or right-of-way to 
him, represents any material fact to the regional administrator, in accordance 
with any requirement of such permit or knowing such representation to be 
false, or make such representation in reckless disregard of the truth. 

(b) The regional administrator, in his discretion may elect to terminate any 
permit issued under §§ 244.70 to 244.92, if the permittee shal fail to comply 
with any of the provisions of such regulations or make default in the perform- 
ance or observation of any of the conditions of the permit, and such failure or 
default shal continue for 10 days after service of written notice thereof by the 
regional administrator. 

(c) Notice of such termination shal be served personally or by registered 
mail upon the permittee, shall specify the misrepresentation, failure or default 
involved, and shall be final, subject, however, to the permittee’s right of appeal. 

(d) Termination of the permit and of the right-of-way under this section 
shall not operate to terminate any right granted to the United States pursuant 
to §$ 244.70 to 244.92, nor shall it affect the right of the permittee, after the 
termination of his permit and right-of-way to receive compensation and to es- 
tablish road operating rules with respect to roads controlled by him which the 
United States has the right to use and to permit its licensees to use; nor shall 
it relieve the permittee of his duty under §§ 244.70 to 244.92 to submit to and 
be bound by arbitration pursuant to §$§ 244.79 to 244.81. 

§ 244.90 Remedies for violations by licensee. (a) No licensee of the United 
States will be authorized to use the roads of a permittee except under the terms 
of a timber sale contract which will require the licensee to comply with all the 
applicable provisions of §§ 244.70 to 244.92, and any agreements or awards made 
pursuant thereto. If a licensee fails to comply with the regulations, agreements, 
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or awards, the regional administrator will take such action as may be appro 
priate under the provisions of the timber sale contract. 

(b) A permittee who believes that a licensee is violating the provisions of such 
a timber sale contract pertaining to use of the permittee’s roads, rights-of-way, 
or lands, may petition the regional administrator, setting forth the grounds for 
his belief, to take such action against the licensee as may be appropriate under 
the contract. In such event the permittee shall be bound by the decision of 
the regional administrator subject, however, to a right of appeal pursuant to 
§ 244.92 and subject, further, to the general provisions of law respecting review 
of administrative determinations. In the alternative a permittee who believes 
that a licensee has violated the terms of the timber sale contract respecting the 
use of the permittee’s roads may proceed against the licensees in any court of 
competent jurisdiction to obtain such relief as may be appropriate in the premises. 

§ 244.91 Disposition of property on termination of permit. Upon the expira- 
tion or other termination of the permittee’s rights, in the absence of an agree- 
ment to the contrary, the permittee will be allowed six months in which to 
remove or otherwise dispose of all property or improvements, other than the 
road and usable improvements to the road, placed by him on the right-of-way, 
but if not removed within this period, all such property and improvements shall 
become the property of the United States. 

§ 244.92 Appeals. An appeal, pursuant to the rules of practice, Part 221, 
of this chapter, may be taken from any final decision of the regional adminis- 
trator, to the Director, Bureau of Land Management, and, from the latter’s 
decision to the Secretary of the Interior. 

R. D. SEARLES, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 

JUNE 16, 1952. 

Note: The record keeping or reporting requirements of this regulation have been approves 
by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act of 1942. 


[F. R. Doe. 52-6735 ; Filed, June 19, 1952; 8: 45 a. m.] 


[From Federal Register, vol. 18, No. 161, August 18, 1953] 
TITLE 48—PUBLIC LANDS: INTERIOR 
CHAPTER 1—BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Subchapter C—Areas Subject to Special Laws 
(Circular No, 1855) 


PART 115—REVESTED OREGON AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD AND RECONVEYED 
COOS BAY WAGON ROAD GRANT LANDS IN OREGON 


PERMITS FOR RIGHTS-OF-WAY FOR LOGGING ROADS; STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Section 115.155 is amended by adding at the end thereof two new paragraphs, 
as follows: 

§115.155 Statement of policy. * * * 

(h) Where in the judgment of the regional administrator there is a good 
prospect of arriving at a long term agreement, short term revocable right-of-way 
permits may be issued by the regional administrator when: (1) The applicant 
has consummated with the Bureau of Land Management pursuant to either 
§ 115.165 or § 115.162 one or more road agreements on a substantial road system, 
or, (2) the applicant, in the opinion of the regional administrator, is conducting 
negotiations for a long term agreement in good faith. Such right-of-way permits 
shall be for two years, subject to one-year extensions. Extensions shall be 
granted when the regional administrator deems such action to be in the interest 
of the Government. The permit shall specify the volume of timber which may 
be carried over the right-of-way and the area from which such timber may be 
logged. The applicant must comply with § 115.162 (a) (1) and (2), and (d) to 
the extent that rights-of-way and road use rights are needed to remove Govern 
ment timber offered for sale during the period for which the short term right- 
of-way is granted. 

(i) The regional administrator may, in his discretion, issue to private oper 
ators rights-of-way across 0. and ©. lands, needed for the conduct of salvage 
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operations, for a period not to exceed five years. A salvage operation as used 
in this paragraph means the removal of trees injured or killed by windstorms, 
insect infestation, disease, or fire, together with any adjacent green timber needed 
to make an economic logging show. As a condition of the granting of such rights- 
of-way, the operator will be required, when the regional administrator deems 
it necessary, to grant to the United States and its licensees for the conduet of 
salvage operations on O. and C. lands for a period not to exceed five years, rights- 
of-way- across lands controlled directly or indirectly by him and to grant the 
right to use to the extent indicated in §§ 115.163 and 115.164 any portions of 
the road system controlled directly or indirectly by the private operator which 
is adequate or can economically be made adequate to accommodate the require- 
ments of both the operator and of the United States and its licensees. 
(28 Stat. 635, as amended, sec. 11, 39 Stat. 223; sec. 6, 40 Stat. 1181, sec. 5, 50 Stat. 
875; 43 U. S. C. 956) 
RateH A, Tupor, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 
AuGUST 12, 1953. 


TITLE 483—PUBLIC LANDS: INTERIOR 
CraprerR I—DBurReEAv oF LAND MANAGEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Subchapter C—Areas Subject to Special Laws 


PART 115—REVESTED OREGON AND CALIFORNIA RAILROAD AND RECONVEYED 
COOS BAY WAGON ROAD GRANT LANDS IN OREGON 


PERMITS FOR RIGHTS-OF-WAY FOR LOGGING ROADS ; STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Section 115.155 (h) is amended to read as follows: 

§ 115.155 Statement of policy. * * * 

(h) The Regional Administrator may, in his discretion, issue short term 
right-of-way permits for periods not exceeding three years, subject to one-year 
extensions in his discretion. Such permits shall specify the volume of timber 
which may be carried over the right-of-way and the area from which such 
timber may be logged. The permits shall be revocable by the Regional Ad- 
ministrator, the Director, or the Secretary for violation of their terms and con 
ditions or of these regulations or if hazardous conditions result from the 
construction, maintenance or use of the rights-of-way by the permittees or those 
ecting under their authority. As a condition for the granting of such permits, 
the applicant must comply with Sec. 115.162 (a) (1), (2), and (d) to the ex- 
tent that rights-of-way and road use rights are needed to remove government 
timber offered for sale in the same general area during the period for which 
the short term right-of-way is granted. 

(28 Stat. 635, as amended ; 43 U. S. C. 956) 
DovueLas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Apri 16, 1954. 
[F. R. Doc. 54-3052 ; Filed, Apr. 22, 1954; 8: 45 a. m.] 


STATEMENT OF ForEST CONSERVATION COMMITTEE OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST FOREST 
INDUSTRIES ON FEDERAL PROPOSALS FOR TIMBER ACCESS ROADS IN AND TO PUBLIC 
Forest LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH SpecIAL REFERENCE TO SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 24, 81st CONGRESS 


For the past 5 years one of the important subjects of discussion in forestry 
meetings, lumbermen’s meetings, by and before congressional committees and 
on the floor of the House of Representatives and the Senate of the United States 
has been “timber-access roads.” Having participated in some of these discussions 
and having read most of the pertinent material thereon, I have come to the 
conclusion that there are hardly two people in the country who mean the 
same thing when they are talking about timber-access roads. Everybody has 
some sort of an idea as to what he means, but either fails to translate clearly 
this meaning to others or is guilty of fuzzy thinking. 

Moneys have been appropriated by the Congress for a good many years for 
the construction of forest development roads on the national forests and while 
these roads were rarely referred to as timber access roads before 5 years ago, 
many of them actually did open up Government timber for harvest and use. 
It was neither the intent of the authorizing legislation for forest development 
roads nor the Congress when it appropriated moneys thereunder to provice 


Aire, 
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for timber-access roads, but roads that would be suitable for the administration 
and management of the national forests in every respect. : 

The first timber-access road funds which were specifically provided for the 
primary purpose of utilizing national forest timber were those made available 
bv the Congress during the war through the War Production Board, and those 
made just after the war from funds of the housing expediter. Last year our 
committee, or its predecessor, at various times was accused in the press by 
different parties of being opposed to timber-access roads on public lands and 
specifically opposed to the enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 24, introduced 
by Senator Morse. This resolution would authorize a program of timber-access 
roads in and through the national forests and other public lands which are 
under the administration of the Secretary of the Interior. The parties making 
these loose accusations may have derived their opinion that our predecessor 
committee was opposed to the principle of timber-access roads on public lands 
from Report No. 609 of the United States Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, dated July 1, 1949, on Senator Morse’s joint resolution which states, 
“Representatives of National Lumber Manufacturers Association, Western Pine 
Association, and West Coast Lumbermen’s Association appeared in opposition 
to the bill.” 

To show that none of these organizations has ever been opposed, insofar as I 
know, to the principle of, or need for, timber-access roads on public lands, I would 
like to quote from the testimony of Mr. George Flanagan who represented the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the United States Senate, on May 25, 
1949, in Washington, D. C. At that time, Mr. Flanagan said, “The greatest need 
for access roads probably exists in our section of the country, and many of these 
roads are needed and vitally necessary to open inaccessible stands of Government 
timber to production. We strongly feel, however, that appropriations for roads 
and such facilities should be made only for specific projects where they can be 
reviewed by all interested parties as to the basic need, locally and nationally. 
The essentiality of such projects should be predetermined, and we feel that it is 
unnecessary and unjustified to concentrate such broad and sweeping powers in an 
individual or bureau. 

“There now exists in the appropriations for the Forest Service an item known 
as Forest development, roads, and trails. Needed road construction projects are 
already provided for in this item. We do think, however, that there should be 
a specific statutory requirement that the specific projects be outlined and justi- 
fied before the Appropriations Committee so that it may more adequately and 
fairly review, judge, and determine the need and the localities in which these 
moneys should be spent. We are strongly opposed to the basic philosophy back 
of Senate Joint Resolution 24 which gives uncontrolled and unsupervised spend- 
ing rights, and we are strongly against such a large appropriation at this time of 
financial distress in America.” 

As far as the National Lumber Manufacturers Association is concerned, 
Mr. R. A. Colgan, Jr., testifying before a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives on April 25, 1947, stated, “We 
believe that the primary need for access roads is the conservation and more effec- 
tive utilization of national forest timber, particularly the ripe and overripe tim- 
ber beyond the reach of logging roads constructed by purchasers in the normal 
course of operation. We recognize that a system of main arteries is necessary 
in many national forests to bring log production up to their standard [this should 
read “sustained”—Hagenstein] yield and distribute it over all logging units 
instead of overcutting those now accessible.” 

Going back further into the history of timber-access roads, our predecessor 
committee, the Joint Committee on Forest Conservation of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association and Pacific Northwest Loggers Association, stated in its 
preface to the publication entitled, “Forest Resources of the Dougias-Fir Re- 
zion” by B. P. Kirkland of the American Foresty Association, which was pub- 
lished by the joint committee on forest conservation in July 1946, “To make 
headway in reaching overripe Federal timber, Kirkland foresees the need for 
constructing many miles of access roads. He believes that it would be better 
publie policy to give the logging industry first opportunity to extend present rail 
or truck roads into the back country, at private expense, rather than rely wholly 
on inereased public appropriations.” 

Kirkland himself in the same publication makes a pertinent observation, “A 
more urgent question is what will be done about roads on public lands, especially 
lederal lands which have more than half the remaining timber supply of this 
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region, Without access to the productivity of these lands there is no hope of 
maintaining the region’s forest industries.” 

Six months after the publication of the Kirkland report, our predecessor com- 
mittee in its publication, More Timber, January 1947, says the following about 
timber-access roads: “The western forest industries and private forest owners 
recognize that Federal holdings should now be developed, through access roads 
and other means, to their full sustained capacity for timber production, beginning 
in the underdeveloped areas.” 

The committee went on to say further in the same publication, “In Oregon 
about 4,000 operators reported to the State forester in 1945. In Washington the 
number is somewhat smaller. Many of the stable small operators and some of 
the larger ones now need new operating lands and the national forests should 
contribute their quota to meet this need. In some areas operators are in, or close 
to, the public supply [of timber—Hagenstein], and road construction to reach the 
next setting will be a customary part of private logging. If responsible operators 
are given assurance * * *, that they will have a chance to recover their invest- 
ments in access roads through log production, a large part of needed mileage 
can be built at private expense, and much more economically than if these proj- 
ects are built at public expense. 

“In other areas huge stands of decadent old growth are a long way from any 
operation or road. To wait until the logging front reaches them will keep them 
off the market much too long. Small operators, of course, are wholly unable to 
undertake the development of these less accessible units. Access roads at public 
expense in the undercut territory would be of great service to the wood-using 
public, will enable the stable small operator without a large timber reserve to 
continue in business, and will provide for emergency cutting if the need arises.’” 

In response to a request from Senator Morse dated March 19, 1947, as to the 
position of our predecessor committee on timber-access roads, the committee chair- 
man, Mr. Wagner, replied as follows: “Individual lumbermen and trade associa- 
tions have received numerous inquiries from Members of Congress regarding 
their position on access roads. Many of these have been referred to the joint 
Committee on Forest Conservation for reply, and for this reason this letter is 
being sent to all members of the Washington and Oregon congressional 
delegations. 

“The joint committee represents the Pacific Northwest Loggers Association 
as well as the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. It was created in 1933 to 
carry out the forestry provisions of the NRA Lumber Code; and since that time 
has directed the conservation activities of the organized forest industries of the 

2acific Northwest. 

“The joint committee has recently completed a fresh summary of the forestry 
situation and the needs of the Douglas-fir region, published under the title, 
“More Timber.” This review deals with the subject of your inquiry; a long-range 
plan for the construction of access roads and the Federal timber holdings, in its 
relation to the other needs and opportunities of the region. I enclose a copy of 
this publication in which I have underscored pertinent sections which bear upon 
this subject. 

“In accordance with the conclusions reached in this present study the joint 
committee strongly endorses the proposal for initiating a long-range program 
of access-road construction in the national forests, under proper safeguards * * *. 

“While heartily advocating a long-range plan for access-road construction, I 
wish to point out certain limitations and restrictions which appear necessary in 
the light of past experience. I suggest the wisdom of incorporating these in the 
basic legislation which sets up the program. 

“First. Federal funds should be limited to the construction of main-line, 
permanent roads which cannot be built by contractors for Government timber as a 
part of the cost of their logging installations. Many hundred miles of the shorter, 
less expensive and spur roads have been built into national forest timber areas by 
successful bidders for stumpage and paid for through adjustment in the appraised 
price of the timber. This practice should be continued and public funds concen- 
trated, on the permanent road system which only the Government can finance. 

“Second. Access roads should be selected and located primarily as ‘timber 
roads,’ for the long-range management of the forest resources. The funds should 
be protected from diversion to the construction of roads for other purposes. 

“Third. The cost of access roads should be repaid, in course of time, through 
the greater utilization of national-forest timber and the higher prices obtained 
for it. The prices appraised on all timber made available by Government roads 
should reflect fully the higher values resulting from road construction. 

“Fourth. As a means of public information and protection of the program, 
the regional offices of the United States Forest Service, should, from time to 
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time, publish lists of the access roads proposed for construction, their estimated 
cost and the volume of timber which they will, respectively, make available for 
use: and should invite comment or discussion of such proposals at a stated 
hearing or otherwise.” 

Some of the more recent industry actions on the principle of timber-access roads 
to public forests are embodied in such forms as the adoption of a resolution by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association at New Orleans, La. on 
October 26, 1949, which states, “‘The National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
approves the principle of access-road construction as proposed in Senate Joint 
Resolution 24, 8lst Congress, but urges that the authorization be reduced to not 
to exceed $15 million annually divided $12,500,000 for the Department of Agri 
culture and $2,500,000 for the Department of the Interior.” 

Bringing the item closer to home the executive board of forest conservation 
committee of Pacific Northwest Forest Industries, the organization I am repre- 
senting here today, adopted a motion in meeting on April 17, 1950, agreeing with 
the principle of timber-access roads to public forests as embodied in Senate Joint 
Resolution 24 and agreed that the committee should back this resolution with 
the proviso that testimony to that end should bring out that it is questionable 
whether the amount of money so authorized in the resolution is actually needed 
at the present time. 

In a recent meeting on March 23, 1950, in the Office of the Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management, Washington, D. C., when Mr. Goldy, of the Bureau, 
stated that we had appeared before the subcommittee of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry of the United States Senate on May 25, 1949, in opposition 
to Senate Joint Resolution 24, I pointed out to him quite specifically that the 
industry was not opposed to the appropriation of Federal funds for the develop- 
ment of timber-access roads in national forests or in the O. and C. lands in Ore 
gon providing the moneys were used for timber-access roads. I stated to him that, 
insofar as I knew, Senate Joint Resolution 24 as passed by the United States Sen 
ate on August 9, 1949, defined for the first time in the history of timber-access 
road legislation what a “timber-access road” actually was. I also stated that 
the industry was satisfied with the limited authorization period of 5 years as 
provided in Senate Joint Resolution 24 rather than that in all the previous bills 
which had been for an indefinite period which could be interpreted as being 
forever. I told Mr. Goldy further that the provision in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 24 as passed by the Senate which required public hearings prior to the con- 
struction of a timber-access road into Federal forests gave all local people affected 
an opportunity to make known their views on the road in question. I empha- 
sized further, as I have stated to you previously today in quoting from our pred- 
ecessor committee’s publication More Timber that the industry had always 
favored the development of timber-access roads, particularly in the undercut 
working circles, so that overripe and mature timber could be put on the market 
ahead of rapidly growing young timber. I believe the above documentation of 
our viewpoint shows conclusively that we are not now, nor have we ever been, 
against the principle or need for timber-access roads in the public forests of the 
United States. 

Now to bring this discussion to a close, I would like to quote briefly from a 
number of others on the subject. 

On March 6, 1947, United States Regional Forester Andrews, speaking before 
a regional forestry conference which was sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Portland, Oreg., stated as follows: “One of the 
big obstacles to making available the full allowable cut of the national forests is 
the fact that many of our national-forest areas are remote, and so far as logging 
is concerned, practically inaccessible. In the past, two types of roads have been 
built on the national forests. The main “forest highways” which are that part 
of the State highway system inside national-forest boundaries have been paid 
for from so-called forest-highway money. The rest of our roads for the past 
25 or 30 years had been called forest-development roads and have been paid for 
by forest development road funds, or as a byproduct of timber sales. Some of 
these roads are of such quality and so located that logs could be hauled out over 
them. On the other hand, many of them were, and are, good only for fire pro- 
tection and general administrative purposes and are not located or built for 
extensive log hauling. When the great pressure for logs came on the Forest 
Service during the war we were furnished access-road money during wartims 
from so-called defense highway funds, and later from funds made available to 
the Housing Expediter, and in the last few years a considerable mileage of 
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strictly logging roads has been built from this type of money. This source of 
money is now about finished and we should find some other way to finance an 
adequate set of roads for log hauling. * * * I can assure you that the cost of 
any such system of access roads could be paid for by a charge against all the 
timber brought over them and the projects would therefore be self-liquidating. 
To date much of our road system adequate for hauling logs has been secured 
by having the logging operator build them as a regular part of the timber sale 
procedure. This process is all right on those areas which are already reasonably 
well opened up, but in many of our remote areas it would involve making sales 
30 big that only a relatively few big operators could finance such sales and 
this procedure therefore would not give much opportunity to smaller operators.” 

Following that meeting. Mr. R. T. Titus, of Western Forest Industries Asso- 
ciation, wrote for the record as follows: “District Forester Andrews and others 
ut the Portland meeting stress the importance of constructing timber-access 
roads in public forests. We believe there is no more vital program to proper 
levelopment of this industry in the Pacific Northwest. * * * 

“It has been estimated that proper main access roads would permit increasing 
the allowable annual cut from national] forests at least twofold and perhaps 
more. This would permit harvesting millions of feet of overmature timber which 
would otherwise be lost through decay and insect attack. At the same time 
by making more old-growth available it would remove some of the pressure to 
cut immature timber now being sawn, to keep certain plants operating. Access 
roads would also facilitate fire prevention and suppression.” 

Mr. Titus said further in the same statement: 

“The big stumbling block in the way of building roads is cost. Believing in 
the necessity of reducing Federal expenditures we are reluctant to advocate 
appropriations for road construction. Perhaps the solution is a system of toll 
roads along the lines suggested by Mr. Andrews. Why could there not be set up 
a Government-financed Timber Roads Authority, or some such body, to con- 
struct the needed roads now with the cost to be returned through a charge of 
so much per thousand feet of logs hauled over the roads?” 

In his letter to the chairman of the committee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the United States Senate under date of March 31, 1949, supporting Senate Joint 
Resolution 24, Secretary of Agriculture Brannan states: “About 2 years ago the 
Forest Service estimated that $75 million spent for the construction of access 
roads over a period of 5 years would provide the initial system of roads to give 
primary access to the remaining inaccessible large bodies of national-forest: 
timber. In view of construction cost increases, this estimate is now $100 million.” 

He stated further in the same letter: “Construction of the major access roads 
by the Government would still leave many roads to be built by timber operators 
in the form of the branch roads used for logging on individual timber sales.” 

In his report for 1949 the Chief of the United States Forest Service says, “Many 
miles of forest roads are unsatisfactory for heavy log roads. Others are dan- 
gerous for the increased postwar public forest travel. It is estimated $100 
million over a 5-year period is needed for main-tap roads to open up remaining 
large stands of national-forest timber.” 

As to my premise that there was some confusion on what is a “timber access 
road,” I quote the following from the testimony of Assistant Chief Loveridge of 
the United States Forest Service before the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives on January 26, 1950, where he 
says: “For forest development roads and trails, we ask that the full amount of 
our authorization, $17,500,000, be allowed, plus the accumulated unused authoriza- 
tions. We asked, therefore, for an increase of $16,400,000 in forest-development 
roads—access roads.” 

I ask, “Is a forest-development road a timber-access road as such road is de 
fined in Senate Joint Resolution 24 or isn’t it?’ This indicates to me the im- 
portance of defining exactly and specifically what each of us means when we 
are talking among ourselves or to the Members of Congress on road authoriza 
tions and appropriations for public forests. 

Assistant Chief Ranger of the Forest Service testified before the same sub 
committee on the same date when he said, “Now, there is a growing interest, 1 
find, on the part of those responsible for our national security planning in the 
extension of our timber-access-road system so that in the event of further emer 
gencies, we would be in better shape than we were before to quickly expand our 
timber cut, and that has not been reflected to any appreciable degree in this figure 
(referring to the forest-development-road appropriations for fiscal year 1951— 
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Hagenstein), but it may be that there will be manifest more direct interest in 
that within the very near future,” which calls to mind the recent request to us 
from the National Security Resources Board to sit down with them and discuss 
the ways and means of making all timber, in the Northwest, irrespective of owner 
ship available in the event of a national emergency by the use of private and 
public roads. We have assured the National Security Resources Board of our 
willingness to cooperate in the event of an emergency in every possible way to 
make timber available by use of our private roads and otherwise. ; 

Mr. Granger said further during the same hearing, ‘Now, we have said that 
for all our national forest area, if we could have $100 million spread over 5 
vears for new construction we could sufficiently open up our remaining bodies of 
timber—not completely, but sufficiently—so that we could right away, if we 
had the market for it, jump up our timber cut by 50 percent so you see, we have 
given you an overall figure for a definite period which is less than the figure 
that one region (meaning region 6, Washington and Oregon—Hagenstein) has 
soundly developed to represent its needs on timber access.” 

I am sorry I have gone to such great length and to such degree of documenta- 
tion in attempting to demonstrate that everyone is apparently in favor of the 
principle of and need for timber-access roads to and in the public forests of the 
United States, but that the differences arise over the matters of sound fiscal 
policy, proper expenditure of public funds for the purposes appropriated, and 
whether the prime purpose of the whole timber-access-road idea is for progres- 
sively increasing the type of forest management on public lands or for other 
purposes. 

Senate Joint Resolution 24 as originally introduced in the United States Senate 
on January 10, 1949, declared it to be the policy of the Congress to provide for a 
suitable and adequate system of timber-access roads and trails to and in the 
forests under the jurisdictions of the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior and 
authorized said Secretaries to survey, construct, reconstruct and maintain such 
roads and trails within the public forests as they deemed necessary and stated 
specifically that this resolution, if enacted, was in addition to and not in substi- 
tution for the authority of any existing law covering the construction of roads on 
public lands. The joint resolution authorized an annual appropriation of $25 
million for the Department of Agriculture and $5 million for the Department of 
Interior to be available until expended. 

Senate Joint Resolution 24, as amended and passed by the United States Senate 
on August 9, 1949, changes the policy declaration to provide for a system of 
timber-access roads only (trails have been deleted) and authorizes the survey. 
construction, reconstruction and maintenance of timber-access roads by the two 
Secretaries and provides further that the joint resolution is in addition to and 
uo! in substitution for the authority of existing law with the exception that th: 
authorization in section 3 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1948 for forest 
development, roads and trails for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951 is canceled. 

As passed by the Senate, Senate Joint Resolution 24 requires that either Secre 
tary must hold a public hearing in any area in which a timber-access road is 
contemplated or in which one is to be reconstructed, and that such hearing be 
advertised 10 days prior in a paper of general circulation in the locality in- 
volved. The joint resolution further defines for the first time in any of the 
proposed legislation covering timber-access roads what is actually meant by 
that term. Timber-access roads are defined as “roads that are constructed, re- 
constructed or maintained for the primary purpose of utilizing the timber re- 
sources of the lands tributary thereto.” 

As passed by the Senate the joint resolution carries the authorization for an 
annual appropriation of $25 million to the Secretary of Agriculture and the $5 
million to the Secretary of the Interior for a period of 5 years beginning with 
fiscal year 1951. 

Inasmuch as we have always been in favor of the principle of timber-access 
roads to and in the public forests of the United States and inasmuch as Senate 
Joint Resolution 24 which was passed by the Senate on August 9, 1949, adequate 
covers the points considered by us to be sound public fiscal policy and provides 
for consideration of the general public’s views on any proposed road, we think 
the measure should be enacted into law. If at the end of 5 years, the public 
agencies managing the people’s forests deem it necessary to continue the authori 
zation for a further period, I am sure that our people will be glad to sit down 
iround the table and discuss it fully with the idea of arriving at some agreement 
which all parties interested thereto can support in the Congress. 
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Forest products statistics, 1953 


WASHINGTON 





Production Value 
Lumber 
Douglas fir region 2,860,000 thousand board-feet $208, 950, 00+ 
iderosa pine region 783,700 thousand board-feet 2 2 67, 572, 00K 
1,486,039 thousand square feet 3 #141, 170, 00¢ 





2,244,510 squares 4_- 4 20, 200, 00 

3,229,765 each ® 515, 176, 001 

2,153,000 tons 6 |} #269, 125, 000 

d paperboard 1,057,000 tons 4. _- 489. 850. 00 
istmas trees and greens * 4, 000, 001 
Total 7 816, 043, 00+ 


EMPLOYMENT 


Division Number Wages 


Logging, lumberling and wood products 
Furniture and fixtures 
Pulp, paper and allied products 


$231, 395, 90 
12, 975, 324 
72, 660, O1' 


317, 031, 23 





Total 


1 Source: West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

2 Source: Western Pine Association. 

} Source: Douglas Fir Plywood Association. 

4 Estimated by Industrial Forest Association based on all available data including Bureau of Commerc: 
statistics and data from individual companies. 

5 Source: Fir Door Institute. 

6 Source: United States Pulp Producers Association, Inc. 

7 Total does not include value of wooden boxes, poles and piling, wood furniture, cooperage, fuel, etc. for 
which no data were available. 








Nore.—Subtracting the $67,572,000 worth of lumber produced in eastern Washington, the approximat« 
value of forest products in western Washington is $748,471,000. 


Forest products statistics, 1953 












OREGON 
Production Value 

Lumbe 

Douglas fir region 7,475,000 thousand board-feet ! 1 $546, 120, 001 

Ponderosa pine region 1,531,700 thousand board-feet 2 2 140, 340, OU 
Plywood 1,752,013 thousand square feet 4 4 166, 440, 001 
Shingles 561,130 squares ¢ 4 5, 050, 000 
Fir doors 1,292,419 each 5_- 5 6, 036, 000 
Pulp 713,000 tons 6. 4 89, 125, 000 
Paper and paperboard 639,000 tons ¢- a : ‘ 4 54, 300, 000 
Christmas trees and greens - - : ieee ‘ 4 1, 250, 001 


Total a pees ai p Jie 2 _.....!71, 008, 661, 004 


EMPLOYMENT 





Division Number Wages 
Logging, lumbering and wood products ; , 78,945 | $351, 311, 23: 
Furniture and fixtures 2, 331 8, 602, 36 
Paper and allied products. -. : 6, 362 28, 715, 971 
Total . ‘ gece he 87, 638 388, 629, 57! 


Source: West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
2 Source: Western Pine Association. 
3 Source: Douglas Fir Ply wood Association 
4 Estimated by Industria] Forestry Association based on all available data including Bureau of Con 
merce statistics and data from individual companies. 
§ Source: Fir Door Institute. 
* Source: United States Pulp Producers Association, Inc. 
Total does not include value of wooden boxes, poles and piling, wooden furniture, cooperage, fuel, et« 
for which no data were available 


Note.—Subtracting the $140,340,000 worth of lumber produced in eastern Oregon, the approximat 
value of forest products in western Oregon is $868,321,000 
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STUMPAGE Price Factors To Ger StupY—INVESTIGATORS T'o PRoBE UNITED 
STATES SALES PROGRAM 


Has the price of stumpage been forced to an artificial height because of an 
idequate Federal timber sales program is lacking? 

This will be a dominant theme at hearings to be conducted this week in 
western Oregon by a congressional subcommittee. It has particular importance 
n Lane and Douglas Counties where lumbermen recently have bid stumpage 
to record levels. 

Current stumpage prices are governed by a number of factors which include 
the efficiency of mill operations and the markets available to individual plants. 
But an important and underlying factor is the ownership of available timber. 


70-30 RATIO 


In Lane County about 70 percent of the standing timber is Government owned 
and 30 percent is privately owned. Lane County’s 1954 harvest of 114 billion 
hoard feet of logs was divided approximately this way: 

Federal timber : 405 million feet or 35 percent. 

Private timber : 850 million feet or 65 percent. 

From the standpoint of most mill owners this imbalance becomes more serious 
because about 20 percent of the private timber is owned by a dozen companies. 
‘hey have their own long-range management programs and restrict cutting 
to the reproductive capacity of the land. 

Some mill owners estimate that more than one-third of last year’s log harvest 
came from 10 percent of the forest land. 

This has been going on for a decade and the supply of private timber available 
for general use is gone. 


SALES SHOW EFFECT 


The effect of this increasing dependence on Federal timber can be seen in 
recent sales. Last month, a Willamette National Forest sale brought a record 
high bid of $74.05 per thousand board feet. Record bids also have been offered 
on the Umpqua National Forest in Douglas County, and for O. and C, timber 
sold by the Bureau of Land Management in both counties. 

Mills in these two counties are feeling the pinch more than in other areas. 
But, because much of the milling capacity is concentrated here, the local situ- 
ation is of general concern to the industry. 

The Congressional Committee on Federal Timber will hear testimony that 
more Federal timber could and should be offered. They will be told that this 
an be done without upsetting the agencies’ sustained-yield programs. 


FORESTERS AGREED 


Both private and Federal foresters agree that an increased tempo of Federal 
inventory and sales programs would be a benefit to the industry. 

The allowable cuts of the Federal agencies are based on inventories of mer- 
‘hantable timber within working circles (local administrative units). Some of 
these inventories date back to the early 1930's. 

Both the Forest Service and the BLM have a continuing program of reinven- 
torying their forests, but it is a tedious and time-consuming process. With 
present staffs the agencies are working on inventories that are from 3 to 10 
vears old. 

Where they have completed new inventories recently they have found that 
increases of 15 to 20 percent in allowable cuts are possible. Part of the increase 
is attributable to growth since the last inventory, but the bulk of it is because of 
changes in the industry. Original inventories, for instance, counted only trees 
more than 15 inches in diameter; trees from 10 to 12 inches in diameter now are 
considered merchantable. Volume has been added to by counting timber in 
areas previously considered inaccessible. 


MORE MEN 


It will take more men to carry out an effective inventory program. Likewise, 
it will take more men to take advantage of an increase in the allowable cut by 
speeding the sales program. 

Federal foresters report they are hard pressed to make sales now equivalent 
to the allowable cut. In the past 3 years, the Bureau of Land Management has 
brought its statewide sales program to 95 percent of its allowable cut. 
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Willamette National Forest, with an allowable cut of 256 million feet in Lane 
County, sold 240 million feet in 1954. An additional 25 million feet, principally 
salvage which is not chargeable against the allowable cut, was sold. 

The Eugene district of the BLM sold 149 million feet last year. This included 
timber not chargeable to the district’s allowable cut of 110 million feet. 


GOOD BUSINESS 


The Congressmen will be told bigger appropriations for both agencies would 
be good business. Willamette National’s current budget allows about 40 cents 
per thousand for the preparation and administration of timber sales. 

The average for all Forest Service timber sales in Douglas fir areas in Oregon 
and Washington during the past 3 months was $38.16. 


TimBER Access Roaps—A PROBLEM OF PUBLIC LAND MANAGEMENT IN THE 
NATIONAL FORESTS OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON 


A shortage of timber access roads presents a serious problem in public forest 
land management. The problem has been considered by the Advisory Council 
for the Pacific Northwest Region, Forest Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture. The Regional Advisory Council, composed of 14 leading citizens 
of Washington and Oregon who meet periodically with the regional forester 
and director, Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, sug- 
gested this booklet. 

The following presentation will set forth (1) the problem, (2) suggested 
solutions, and (3) economic benefits of a timber access road program for the 
national forests of Oregon and Washington. 


THE PROBLEM 


The national forests consist largely of rugged, mountainous terrain. Many 
of them straddle the Cascade Range from the Canadian border to the California 
line. Others are situated in the Coast Range, the Blue Mountains and on the 
eastern Oregon plateaus. A large part of their total area is undeveloped and 
inaccessible. For the most part, their extensive timber stands consist of mature 
and overmature virgin timber, which, for economic and forestry reasons, should 
be harvested as soon as possible. An adequate timber access road system is the 
key to proper and full utilization of the timber resources under sustained-yield 
management. 

iitlicient planning and execution of timber access road development re 
quires a sustained attack on the problem. Road development is a big job in 
rough mountainous terrain. It takes much time and effort to get a timber access 
road location reconciled to the proper timber harvesting plan. Public assets 
other than timber, must be given due consideration. 

Involved in the timber access road program is the determination of road 
specifications to satisfy the long-term public need, not wholly the current 
harvest. Advance study of the area, preliminary and final location of the pro- 
posed road, securing the rights-of-way, contracting for construction, and getting 
the road built is the general pattern. 

While the immediate problem is gaining access so that mature timber can 
be harvested now, consideration must be given to the more long-term aspects 
Scientific forest management considers the future crop as well as the current 
one. Since forest crops come from the soil and water, all plans must be geared 
to perpetuate these basic resources. Road construction is no exception. 

Progress made to date in road building varies from one locality to another 
within the region. Many large watersheds with vast stands of timber have no 
roads at all. Others have fire protection roads, but most of these were not built 
nor are they suitable for log hauling. A few have the beginning of a satisfactory 
timber access road system. New construction, reconstruction, or betterment of 
existing roads is vitally needed to permit full use of the productive capacity of 
the people’s national forests for the highest economic returns to each forest 
community, the State, and the Nation. At present, because of insufficient timber 
access roads the national forests are only cutting 74 percent of the timber they 
should under good forest management. Timber access road development wil! 
increase future annual timber harvest as mature trees are converted to useful 
products and rapidly growing young trees take their place. 
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It is estimated that 31,000 miles of permanent roads are needed to make the 
national forests of the Pacific Northwest fully accessible for their best manage- 
ment. To date only 5,500 miles have been constructed. To do no more than 
reach and maintain the present estimated allowable annual timber harvest (2.7 
billion board feet) there should be an additional 8,335 miles built and maintained 
in the next 10 years. 

A SOLUTION 


There are three types of timber-access roads necessary for development of the 
northwest national forest. They are: 

(1) Main-line roads—those providing primary access to inajor watersheds 
and large timbered areas. 

(2) Lateral roads—those feeding into the primary system and serving 
secondary, or smaller, watersheds and quantities of timber. 

(3) Logging spurs—roads which serve each logging area. 

Regardless of who builds these roads, Federal Government or timber pur- 
chaser, the timber hauled over them would pay the cost. If a road is built by a 
purchaser under a timber-sale agreement, an allowance in stumpage price 
equivalent to construction costs comes out of the amount the Government asks 
for its timber. If a road is built by the Federal Government, stumpage prices of 
subsequent timber sales are correspondingly higher and the Federal Treasury is 
reimbursed because of the increased price the Government gets for accessible 
timber. 

There is an advantage in having many of the main line timber access roads 
built by the Government in advance of any timber sales. This is obvious when 
the cost of construction cannot be repaid by the volume of timber initially 
harvested. Other situations exist that would require a tremendous volume of 
the available timber to pay timber access road costs. In such cases a relatively 
few operators would be in a position to bid on such a large sale. Purchasers of 
Government timber should not be required to construct all timber-access roads 
under timber-sale agreements although they have been and should continue 
to build the majority of them. In still other cases, commercial quantities of 
timber are not readily available for several miles along main-line road locations. 
Often extra heavy construction is encountered, or specialty work required, such 
as riprapping a riverbank. These conditions require a considerable outlay of 
money before any returns can be realized. The majority of operators are not 
in a position to bear such a financial burden. Main-line roads built in advance 
by the Government will open up major drainages and permit the harvest of 
timber from several sales, simultaneously providing opportunity for many to 
participate in the public timber harvesting program. 

There are other situations where main line and lateral roads could either be 
built by the Government or constructed under a timber-sale agreement. Most 
of the lateral roads fall in the second category. All logging spurs can be built 
by timber purchasers. 

More than 95 percent of the needed timber-access.roads on northwestern 
national forests have been built by private operators through road-cost allow- 
ances in the prices paid for stumpage. Under the suggested program 75 to 90 
percent of the timber access road mileage would continue to be financed in this 
manner. 


The minimum program—essential to basic forest management objectives 


If a 10-year minimum timber access road program were undertaken and 
timber purchasers could build 90 percent, or 7,460 miles, there would still be 
left about 875 miles of road to construct. 

An example of a 10-year timber access road plan for a given forest man- 
agement unit follows (refer to map): 

The Clackamas River watershed of the Mount Hood National Forest contains 
some 9 billion board feet of timber. The allowable annual harvest under forest 
management is currently estimated at 110 million board feet. In 1942 there were 
no suitable timber-access roads. The timber harvest during 1941-48 was 
583,000 board feet. Since then, various road-construction programs—some 
financed by appropriated funds and some by timber purchasers—have produced 
a good start for a permanent road system. In 1951, 92 million board feet of 
timber were harvested. 

A main-line road (No. 46) extends along the Clackamas River for 28 miles 
above Estacada. Several lateral roads are tributary. Weavy traffic now exists 
during the operating season. It will become heavier as the timber harvest is 
increased. During the next 10 years, under the plan, public funds might provide 
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betterment of the main road (No. 46) and laterals (No. 60) and (No. 58); con- 
struction of (No. 63) up the Collowash River, (No. 46) up the Clackamas River, 
and (No. 57) up the Oak Grove Fork. All other important laterals and numerous 
spurs (not shown on the map) might be built by timber purchasers. 


4n accelerated program—key to intensive forest management and greater public 
benefits 

The 10-year minimum program would go far toward eliminating present 
bottlenecks in the Government’s timber-sale business. Considering the increas- 
ing capitalization of the forest industry, the importance of this industry to the 
economy of the region and Nation, and the importance of national forest timber 
to the industry, it would seem like good business to bring the national forests 
up to their full timber harvest capacity as soon as practicable. Thus, it is be- 
lieved that an accelerated program of timber-access road construction, involving 
Government construction of 20 to 25 percent of mileage needed for the 10-year 
period, is the soundest solution to the problem. 

Such a program would have these advantages: 

(1) Timber could be sold at such times, in such areas, and in such amounts 
as dictated by economic needs and good forest management. 

(2) A better balance in timber sales could be maintained between winter 
and summer logging areas; aiding the industry in extending and stabilizing 
employment. 

(3) The overmature and most decadent timber could be harvested first; im- 
mature stands bypassed. The deteriorating overmature forests could be con- 
verted to a vigorous growing condition in the least possible time. 

(4) A greater volume of deteriorating wood could be salvaged that otherwise 
will be lost to use because of windthrow, fire, insects, and disease. 

(5) Better forest protection could be provided. 

(6) Utilization of minor products would become more practicable. Many 
timber stands contain poles, piling, shake, and post material which cannot be 
harvested economically until an area is opened up by roads. 

(7) More timber than can now be sold would be available. 

(8) Thinning operations could be made in young forests. This would in- 
crease their growing capacity and help produce a maximum yield from each 
acre 

(9) More purchasers would be afforded an equal opportunity to bid on national 
forest timber. 

(10) In the event of national emergency needed supplies of timber would 
be made readily available. 

Although the accelerated timber-access-road program would go a long way 
toward maintaining a high-level forest economy in the region, it should be 
pointed out that if it were started immediately it would be 20 years before the 
desired road system couhl be fully developed. With the increasing population, 
the great dependency of people upon wood products, and more than half of the 
entire economic welfare of the Northwest dependent on forestry, the program 
should be initiated as soon as possible. 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS 


Oregon and Washington contain about one-third of the Nation’s saw timber. 
The rest of the country leans heavily on the timber harvest from these two States. 
The national forests are an integral part of the forest land ownership pattern— 
containing about 45 percent of the currently merchantable saw timber volume. 

Their allowable annual timber harvest of 2.7 billion board-feet has never 
been reached. The accumulated deficiency over the past 10 years under a sus- 
tained-yield program amounted to 11.9 billion board-feet valued at $83,657,000. 
If this additional amount could have been cut, 25 percent of the value, or 
nearly $21 million, would have been returned to Washington and to Oregon 
for the benefit of schools and roads in the counties in which national forests 
are situated. But this timber was inaccessible. 

The installed mill capacity in the Pacific Northwest currently exceeds the 
saw timber supply from all sources. Under these conditions failure to harvest 
the full allowable cut from public lands places too great a burden on private 
timber stands, creating economic pressure to harvest immature trees to meet 
the pressing demand. Except for thinnings and stand improvement cuttings, 
harvesting immature timber for the log market results in overall economic loss. 
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In 1951 the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association estimated the following 
returns from the primary manufacture of 1 million board-feet of lumber : 


Personal and property tax__---_-----_----_- a ee ee : $2, 476 
Direct. payrolis.__...._._.- ciara ae a TE le ee 27, 560 
Supplies, equipment, depreciation, etc . : ae ; 20, 900 
Rail and water transportation____________~ ; ee ; re 17, 330 


Pe ain cancercntain iste, airectigtianidid seers iestees ; seceeicai : ; 68, 266 


Annual employment, 8 people. 

In addition, much of the lumber produced in the region is remanufactured. 
This adds considerably to the values of the above items. 

The regional advisory council has been impressed with the need for some 
comprehensive plan to speed up the building of timber-access roads in the Pacific 
Northwest. Too many parts of these national forests are like great farms 
whose crops would stand and deteriorate in the fields because there were no 
roads to take them to market. The country is losing substantial quantities of 
timber already grown and losing the future of growth potential from its own 
properties. Because of the isolation of great bodies of its old-growth forests, 
it is also losing much employment that full forest utilization provides. Further 
more, the cost of a timber-access-road system will pay its own way out in com- 
paratively few years by the higher value that the roads will bring for the timber 
when harvested. Timber-access roads are self-liquidating. 

The regional advisory council strongly recommends that some sound busi- 
ness plan be developed to finance and build the needed timber-access roads with 
the least delay. The national forests must contribute their full share to the over 
all economy. It’s the kind of good business that will pay dividends to the 
American people for all time to come. 


{From the Oregonian, November 6, 1955] 
NORTHWEST TIMBERMEN, FEDERAL AGENCIES CREATE CAMPAIGN INTEREST IN 
SERIES OF HEARINGS 


3v Merlin Blais, staff writer, The Oregonian 


Steadily mounting pressure from wood-processing industries and politica 
pressure pointing to the 1956 elections are intensifying interest in a Northwest 
series of hearings on Federal timber-sale policies, booked late this month by a 
joint congressicnal subcommittee. 

Three agencies will be in the midst of the pulling and hauling—the Forest 
Service, Bureau of Land Management, and Bureau of Indian Affairs. They con 
trol about half of the merchantable timber in the Douglas fir region west of the 
Cascades, and even more in the east side pine region. 

The Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service already have announced 
certain increases in annual allowable timber cuts, thus letting some of the steam 
out of the hearings. And each pointed out its move was only one of a series based 
on reinventories begun several years ago, with further harvest expansions to 
come as more area surveys are completed. 


M’KAY RAISES QUOTA 


Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay announced a 10 percent increase it 
the allowable cut on the revested O. and C. grant lands, administered by his 
Department. 

New annual harvest ceiling for the 2 million O. and C. acres in western Oregon 
will be 588 million board feet. ‘‘This,” said Secretary McKay, “will assure con 
tinued economic advancement of many Oregon communities.” 

Chief United States Forester Richard E. McArdle last week boosted the annual 
allowable cut on the Clackamas-Sandy working circle by 20 percent to 200 million 
feet, This is the dominant cutting area on the Mount Hood National Forest. 


MILL CLAMOR GROWS 


As if to anticiptate criticism that the Forest Service is not stepping up its sus 
tained-yield figures fast enough, McArdle pointed out new inventories are being 
made this year on 13 out of the 70 working circles in Oregon and Washington 
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Fifteen more are on the reinventory schedule for fiscal 1957. Fifteen were com- 
pleted previously, contributing to a steadily rising allowable cut. 

Industry’s clamor for more Government timber sales has risen year by year, as 
heavy cutting of the last 15 prosperous years has rapidly depleted private timber, 
especially smaller holdings. Only in the past few years has cutting on Federal 
lands reached 15 percent of the total. 

Molalla and several other communities have made their most serious pleas this 
year for more Federal sales, and some sawmills were forced to curtail operations 
for lack of logs. 

PAIR SCORE SALES 


This economic stress creates a made-to-order political issue, which may be 
fanned into the major one of the 1956 senatorial race. Both Senator Wayne L. 
Morse, who will seek reelection next year, and Senator Richard L. Neuberger, 
who is a member of the congressional committee due here this month, have taken 
many cracks at Federal timber policies. 

The two Democratic Senators have rebuked the Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Management and Indian Bureau for tortoise-like action in expanding their annual 
allowable cuts and actual sale offerings in line with expanding inventory esti- 
mates, 

They have accused the Forest Service of squeezing out the little fellow by offer- 
ing too few small sales and too many big ones. They have advocated building of 
access roads entirely by the Government, rather than by timber buyers, and 
purchase of existing privately owned roads, by condemnation if necessary. 

Interior Secretary McKay has been their No. 1 target on grounds he has not 
moved fast enough through the Bureau of Land Management agency to loosen up 
on timber sales and stiffen up on road policy. They have hit interior harder, 
though industry spokesmen are more critical of the Forest Service, which is 
under Agriculture Secretary Ezra Benson. 

The Senators have seemingly taken a few pointers from the GOP guide book. 
They are battling for industry against bureaucracy in control of the region’s No. 1 
resource, the Republican position during the Roosevelt-Truman era. 

In those years Democrats insisted they were holding greedy industry back 
from the people’s last timber heritage. And back in the depression thirties pri- 
vate owners begged the Government to keep its trees off the market. 


PAIL BACKS INDUSTRY 


The Morse-Neuberger attack on timber policies is pretty much in line with 
demands of the Western Forest Industries association and the International 
Woodworkers of America. WFIA has as its chief objective the assurance of 
Government timber for the small and medium-size lumber operations making 
up its membership. 

Most WFIA operators own little or no timber and are dependent on what 
they can buy from other owners and Uncle Sam, more and more the latter. Their 
type of mill forms the majority in the region, though their output and range 
of products is less conspicuous. 

This group is going all out to bring its views before the subcommittee from 
Washington. It has two former top Bureau of Land Management staff men 
on its payroll, ex-regional counsel Leonard Netzorg and Joseph McCracken, 
ex-assistant to the state supervisor. Both have been accompanying W. H. Coburn 
and R.-B. Wolf of the congressional staff on their Northwest tour to line up 
witnesses. 

GOP CHIEFS SILENT 


Republican leaders have refrained from tangling directly with the two 
Senators, except for McKay. They view the approaching hearings, which will 
open at Redding, Calif.,. November 14 and move northward through Oregon and 
Washington, as quite largely a sounding board contrived by the Democratic 
majority in Congress to advance its banner in the 1956 campaign. 

They are hopeful testimony from industry spokesmen will pull the teeth of 
the Democratic contentions, as a campaign issue. All concerned have known, 
for example, that increases in allowable cuts in Federal timber have been on 
the way for several years, awaiting only completion of new inventories. 

Since 1951 the Bureau of Land Management has increased timber sale volume 
by 50 percent, primarily on the O. and C. lands. Much of this gain has been 
in sales to salvage one third of the 3 billion board-feet which the agency esti- 
mates was killed by a 1951 hurricane and subsequent hordes of bark beetles. 
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SALVAGE SALES BIG 


in fact, the hard-to-process salvage sales have accounted for 47.5 percent of 
i} O. and C. sales volume since January, 1952. Last year salvage sales sent 
the total to 646 million feet, far above even the new sustained-yield level. 

Secretary McKay’s announcement of a 10 percent boost in allowable cut is 
nut one of several in the making as BLM’s timber cruises progress. His boost 
f 54 million feet was based on reinventory for only 24 percent of the total 
Oo. and C. acreage. 

The higher cutting ceilings involve only a dozen management units, scattered 
hrongh all five O. and ©. districts. The agency began its current field studies 
\ years ago and needs another 2 to 3 years to complete them. 

Another McKay order eased one intensely local issue that threatened to 
ominate the hearing at Eugene November 18, and also opened an additional 
ethod of speeding further salvage sales. 


ORDER CUTS DELAYS 


This order makes it possible for mills outside of marketing area boundaries 
to bid on salvage tracts, waiving the previous wait until the first offering went 
by without eligible area bids. Each area, however, must have a specific exemption 

rder. , 

Under the 8-year-old marketing setup, the largest salvage area under BLM 
would have been open only to the Reedsport-Coos Bay mills. But now the Smith 
river drainage with its 400 million feet of dead timber will be equally open to 
mills of the Kugene-Mapleton perimeter. 

Federal timber sale problems likeky to be considered by the congressional 
subcommittee will be viewed further in a second article Monday. 





{From the Oregonian, November 7, 1955] 


Access Roaps AMONG Key Issues To Come Up at CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS ON 
UNITED STATES TIMBER 


(By Merlin Blais, staff writer, the Oregonian) 


This is the second article on problems likely to come before a con- 
gressional subcommittee dealing with Federal timber administra- 
tion, booked for Northwest hearings later this month. 


Access roads, allowable cuts, size of stumpage sales, marketing districts, 
salvage sales, handling of Indian timber are tangled probiems in Federal timber 
imanagement that will concern a joint congressional subcommittee during 11 
lays of hearings in the Northwest. 

Industry and civic spokesmen will single-file before the touring solons with 
their views of how the Federal! forests, which contain most of the remaining 
merchantable timber, can be better integrated into the region’s No. 1 industry. 


BIPARTISAN UNITY PUSHED 


Most are expected to lambaste the Forest Service, Bureau of Land Manage- 
nent and Bureau of Indian Affairs—and some will have the sound of 1956 elec- 
toral campaigning, though many foresters believe bipartisan unity from the 
region holds the best chance for improvements. 

Hearings will open November 14 at Redding, Calif., move up on successive 
days to Klamath Falls, Medford, Roseburg, and Eugene, then run for 3 days 
prior to Thanksgiving in Portland, resuming the next week at Aberdeen, Seattle, 
and Tacoma. 

Among issues likely for airing, access roads hold the key to whether the vast 
Federal stands contribute their share to the Northwest’s economy. The need 
appears more critical for the next two decades than that for higher allowable 
cut figures. 

The Forest Service has drawn sharpest criticism for it has the largest ex- 
panses of untapped timber. T'wo years ago the agency proposed a 10-year access- 
roads program, stating 31,000 miles of permanent roads were needed in North- 
west region 6 against only 5,500 miles built up to then. 
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$125 MILLION NEEDED 


To maintain the same timber cut over the 10 years the national forests needed 
0009 more miles. The agency recommended in the light of its experience in 
getting appropriations that 75 to 80 percent be built through timber sales and 
the rest by the Government. 

Senators Wayne Morse’and Richard: Neuberger had urged that all access roads 
be built by the Government—a parallel to their stand against partnerships for 
power development. Since the visiting subcommittee will be predominantly 
Democratic, their views are sure to be expressed. 

Sut it is an open question whether even a Democratic Congress would ap- 
propriate the required millions, estimated at $125 million or more, even though 
timber revenues later would return the outlays. In 1952 this region received 
$3,800,000 ; in 1955, the same amount. The sums changed less than the majorities 
in Congress. 

The smaller operators support Government building because it reduces neces- 
sity for large timber sales, now used to build many of the new roads. The larger 
operators naturally want some big sales, but they also argue that roads get 
built much faster this way than by Congress. 


GAO CRACK TO RE QUOTED 


The General Accounting Office’s criticism of 2 years ago is likely to be cited 
in the coming hearings. GAO told Congress the Forest Service was losing 
money because big sales drew less competition and lower prices and the agency 
had been allowing an average of 18 percent more than roads were costing the 
buyers. 

Roads are the top problem on the O. & C. lands, too, but it’s more a matter 
of rights-of-way. Witnesses will jump on this one with some vehemence. 

BLM placed in force in 1950 rules affecting agreements for use of roadways 
across the intermingled private and O. and C. lands which require reciprocal 
rights and predetermined or arbitrable use fees. Many landowners have bit- 
terly fought the regulation, charging it invaded traditional property rights. 


IFA LEADS FIGHT 


Industrial Forestry Association, representing the private tree farmer group 
including most of the large operators, has spearheaded the battle for a softer 
regulation. Its members accuse the nonlanded loggers, represented by the 
Western Forest Industries Association, of trying to assure access to public timber 
for little or no fees. 

Present rules were shaped by New Dealers, but the change to Republican 
administration 3 years ago“has brought no marked relenting by BLM. One 
change permits 3-year pacts as an interim arrangement or where longer terms 
are not needed. 

Four or five major changes are nearing adoption as a result of a BLM hear- 
ing here last spring, but these are reported not a retreat as sought by private 
owners. 

Senator Neuberger has proposed to end the stalemate by purchase of rights- 
of-way where agreements cannot be obtained. Condemnation litigation might 
take many years and the cost could be high. O. and C. access is a unique prob- 
lem in that these lands lie in 5,241 separate parcels checkerboarded with private 
lands. 

EIGHT SUITS FILED 


Actually, BLM has made great progress, despite resentment at the regulation. 
More than 1,200 miles of right-of-way are now available by agreementes, which 
number 408 for the arbitration type and 8 for the detailed type which sets fees. 

The agency has demonstrated its condemnation right, filing eight “declara- 
tion of taking” cases in court and securing settlements in all but one. County 
courts of western Oregon, which share in O. and C. revenues, have backed this 
BLM policy. 

O. and C. timber sales are building about 140 miles a year, and appropriated 
funds are paying for 323 miles now under construction. The funds are coming 
out of the counties’ three-quarters share of timber revenues. 

Interior Secretary Douglas McKay recently announced this would be stepped 
up next year by using a full quarter for roads, instead of the present 15 percent 

A third and concluding article will appear Tuesday. 
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{From the Oregonian, November 8, 1955] 
TIMBER HEARING TO CONSIDER INCREASE IN ANNUAL ALLOWABLE CuT 
By Merlin Blais, staff writer, the Oregonian 


This is third and concluding article on Federal timber manage- 
ment problems. 

Bigger annual allowable cuts on Northwest timber managed by Uncle Sam, and 
more sales to bring the actual harvest up to these maximums, will be a dominant 
theme at hearings to be conducted this month by a congressional subcommittee. 

The Government controls more than half the region’s timber, and the Forest 
Service with its 23 million acres is the big target. Cut ceilings have been rising 
steadily since the war, regardless of administration, to the present 2,921,300,000 
board-feet a year. And actual cutting has more than doubled since 1946, to 
2.633,124,000 for the past year. 


DEFECTIVE LOGS NOW TAKEN 


New inventories on working circles already studied point to new figures at 
least 10 percent up from the old, possibly higher, agency foresters estimate. 
Senator Wayne Morse has proposed a boost of 50 percent. 

Closer utilization makes possible the higher figures. Cuts shouldn’t be in- 
creased by acreage, except for rugged terrain which loggers now work but couldn't 
previously, the foresters say. Defective logs, once-spurned species, and smaller 
trees are being taken out at a profit, so the agency can count them in new in- 
ventories. 

How fast new inventories progress depends on appropriations. Region 6 
received $135,000 of this year’s national allotment of $800,000. At the same rate 
it will take about 8 years to complete the surveys. 

Oregon Senators Morse and Richard Neuberger have accused the Forest Service 
of putting up too many large sales. In fact, many are huge, but most sales 
can be described as small to medium in industry terms. 

Estimates for this fiscal year are that 13.4 percent of cutting volume will be 
in sales under 2 million board-feet, around $50,000 to $80,000 worth, which the 
logger doesn’t pay for all at once. More than half will be in sales under 
15 million feet, and only 11 percent will be over 50 million each. 

O. and C. sales, of course, are smaller, but even there the trend has been such 
as to delight any gippo logger. In 1940 sales averaged 3,051,000 feet; last year, 
this was down to 1,089,000. 

Smaller, more numerous sales require more staff work, and personnel has 
been a problem for both agencies. A shortage of foresters and timber ap- 
praisers has until recently prevented the five O. and C. district offices from reach 
ing their personnel quotas of around 30 persons each, the State supervisor 
reported. 

RANGER HOUSING PROBLEMS 


Cooperating with an economy-minded administration, the Interior Secretary 
has not previously asked for a bigger budget for his timber agency, but he has 
promised to seek increases to speed up timber sales, reinventories and re- 
forestation. 

Forest Service reports one recruiting problem is housing on the ranger dis 
tricts. Region 6 recently completed a study showing $7 million in housing, 
lookout units, and field office space is needed in the next 5 years, 

Indian reservations have these problems and a special social problem of their 
own. The 3,027,000 acres managed from Portland headquarters by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs is not Government land, but belongs to tribes and to individuals 
in hundreds of allotments. 

The Bureau receives no access-road appropriations, must rely on the 10 percent 
allowed from timber sales for operations and whatever the tribes provide. Some 
inventory data is 40 years old, so the agency’s 55 foresters can only apply per- 
= cutting figures from blocks sold to make future estimated offerings more 
actual. 

\t the Klamath Falls hearing, turmoil over the vigorous administration move 
to place the Klamath Indians on their own is sure to be reviewed. Some civic 
leaders fear the 1954 law will force a massive dumping of the 4 billion feet of 
timber on the reservation, upsetting the area’s economy. 

Neuberger has aimed his barbs at Interior Secretary Douglas McKay for his 
efforts to lift the Federal trusteeship, charging this would open the lands to a 
possible steal by big timber operators. 
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The Aberdeen hearing has been calendared mainly to air problems on 
Quinault Reservation, where nearly all the lands are in 80-acre allotments belong- 
ing to individuals, a difficult situation for any agency trying to manage them. 

The woodworkers union, WFIA, and Democrats have joined in charging BIA 
with selling timber too cheaply, in tracts too big to draw competitive bidders 
Smallest of four contract sales was reported to be a half billion feet. 

The Quinault’s average prices are dragged down by 4 long-term sales, 3 signed 
while Oscar Chapman was Interior chief. Price adjustments have not kept pace 
with the market, but the timber is primarily western redcedar and western hem- 
lock, which do not command the high prices of Douglas fir. 

Bureau officials state timber in the Queets district, last large uncontracted 
area, lends itself to sale in small tracts. 


[From the Oregon Journal, November 13, 1955] 


Timper To Bre Airep—Jornr House-SENATE COMMITTEE TO SEEK 
WIDE RANGE OF ANSWERS 


By Tom Humphrey, Journal editor at large 


This is the first of six factual and analytical articles, background- 
ing forthcoming hearings in California, Oregon, and Washington of 
the joint Senate-House committee on Federal timber which are de- 
signed to evaluate current forestry practices and suggest remedial 
legislation. Subsequent articles will deal with the accomplishments 
and problems of the United States Forest Service; the Bureau of 
land Management and Indian Service, in managing the region’s vast 

forest reserves. 

Are our nationally owned forests prudently managed? Are they adequately 
protected from fire and pestilence? Are they on a sustained-yield basis? Are 
they operated in such a manner as to permit maximum allowable cut of ripe 
timber, and effective salvage of windfalls and burned and pest-infested timber ? 

Are our access roads adequate? Are sales systems uniform, efficient and fair 
alike to big and little operators? 

Is our timber supply adequate to meet current and future demands? Do we 
really know how much timber we have? 

What about marketing area and national forest unit restrictions? Will they 
save small communities dependent on local mills? Are they good or bad? 

Are the forest service, the Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs complying with the 1953 recommendations of the General Ac- 
counting Office to improve bid and sale procedures, cruising and appraisal 
methods and access-road construction and use? 

Are current budgets adequate for forest protection, reforestation and tim- 
ber sales? 

These are some of the questions for which answers will be sought by members 
of the joint committee on Federal timber in a series of hearings scheduled for 
California, Oregon, and Washington starting Monday. Special emphasis will 
be given Federal timber sales systems and practices and their impact on the 
economy of the Pacific Northwest. 

Actually, these hearings started out separately. But the Senate Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight Functions (subdivision of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs) and the House Subcommittee on Public Works and 
Resources (part of the House Committee on Government Operations) decided in 
September to merge their investigations to avoid duplication. By agreement 
between Senator James E. Murray (Democrat, Montana), chairman of the Senate 
Interior Committee, and Representative William L. Dawson (Democrat, Illinois) 
chairman of the House Government Operations Committee, the following joint 
hearings have been scheduled: Redding, Calif., November 14; Klamath Falls, 
November 15; Medford, November 16; Roseburg, November 17; Eugene, Novem- 
ber 18; Portland, November 21, 22, and 23; Aberdeen, Wash., November 28: 
Seattle, November 29 and 30; Spokane, December 1. 

Members of the Senate subcommittee are Murray, chairman; Scott (Democrat. 
North Carolina), Neuberger (Democrat, Oregon), Malone (Republican, Nevada) 
and Kuchel (Republican, California). 
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Members of the House subcommittee are Representatives Chudoff (Democrat, 
Pennsylvania), chairman; Fascell (Democrat, Florida), Jones (Democrat, Ala- 
bama), Mollohan (Democrat, West Virginia), Moss (Democrat, California ), 
Jonas (Republican, North Carolina), Knox (Republican, Michigan), and 
Minshall (Republican, Ohio). Representatives Clare Hoffman (Republican, 
Michigan) and Dawson are ex officio members of the committee. 

Those expected to attend the hearings are Senator Scott (who will probably 
preside in the absence of Senator Murray), Senator Neuberger, Senator Malone 
and Senator Kuchel (who probably will attend only the Redding hearing), and 
Representatives Chudoff and Moss, committee members, and Representatives 
Hoffman (Republican, Michigan), Green (Democrat, Oregon), Ellsworth (Repub 
lican, Oregon), and Engle (Democrat, California). Other Senators and Repre 
sentatives may appear as witnesses. 

Staff work for the joint committee has been underway for several months 
Staffmen include Robert E. Wolf, General Accounting Office investigator on loan 
to the committee; William H. Coburn, staff counsel for the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and Arthur Perlman, staff director, and James A. 
Lanigan, counsel for the House committee. Temporary staff officers are in the 
General Accounting Office in the Pioneer post office building, Portland. 

Despite political overtones, the hearings are described as factfinding and in- 
formal, but in accordance with the provisions of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, those who wish to testify are required to file written statements in 
advance of their appearance. : 

Representatives of the United States Forest Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Indian Service and of State and local agencies and associa- 
tions interested in forestry and timber management will file statements and 
testify. So will individual operators who are dependent on Federal timber 


supplies. 
in all, approximately 300 witnesses will be heard, an average of about 25 for 
each day of the hearings. Government witnessess will describe progress and 


problems in forest management. But the hearings also will give forestry and 
timber associations and operators an opportunity to “beef” about Federal forest 
practices and to suggest remedial action. 

If the hearings are confined primarily to factfinding, they can go into the 
record along with such fainous forestry reports as that of the Joint Committee 
on Forestry of 1941, the General Accounting Office report of 1953 and the national 
timber resources review of 1955 which have laid the foundations for modern 
forestry practices. That’s because some of the Nation’s foremost authorities on 
forestry, as well as many practical logging and wood-products industry spokes 
men, will testify. 

But if the hearings degenerate into a political hassle, if attempts are made to 
use them-to advance the political fortunes of Senators Morse and Magnuson, 
for example, or to engage in political smears of Secretary of Interior McKay and 
the administration, as some fear, they may do more harm than good. 

The Pacific Northwest certainly has a vital interest in these hearings and any 
improvements in forest management and practices that may come out of them. 

At immediate issue is a $2 billion timber and wood-products industry, based 
on our 450 million acres of commercial forest land. Oregon alone realizes $1 bil 
lion a year from its forest products and its 200,000 forest products jobs. Wash 
ington is a close second, despite its much larger annual timber cut. 

At stake is the greatest forest in the world, the Douglas fir forest of 26 million 
acres extending from British Columbia to California and from the summit of the 
Cascades to the Pacific—approximately 650 billion board-feet of standing timbe1 

In this last American forest frontier (Oregon and Washington) is almost 40 
percent of the Nation’s standing commercial timber (750 billion board-feet of fir 
and pine) although it comprises less than one-tenth of the nation’s forest lands. 
Approximately 60 percent of it (400 billion board-feet) is federally owned—on 
national forest, BLM, O. and C. and Indian reservation lands. 

And because the Federal Government controls such a high percentage of the 
region’s commercial timber, but produces only about 20 percent of the log harvest 
(the remainder coming mostly from privately owned or State forest lands) there 
is tremendous pressure on Federal forest agencies to attain and increase their 
allowable cut, where up-to-date inventories justify it, so the Pacific Northwest's 
great forest industry may survive and expand. 

So look for both facts and fireworks at the Federal timber hearings. Appar- 
ently, we'll get both. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sustained yield: Lands so managed that the annual timber cut or harvest of 
a given area is maintained at the highest level which will permit approximately 
the same annual or periodic cut forever. 

Allowable cut: The annual cut which should be attained under a sustained 
yield program. 

Timber access roads: Main arterial roads built to open up a given body of 
timber so logs can be hauled to market. 

Tree farm: An area of private, tax-paying forest land dedicated to the per- 
petual growth of forest crops under consciously applied forest practices. 

Forest tree nursery: Intensified horticultural area where baby trees are raised 
for planting on commercial forest lands as needed. 

Aerial seeding: New development involving seeding of forest lands by heli- 
copter after rodent control. 

Marketing area: Designated natural economic forest area from which timber 
flows most readily to woodworking plants within the area; practice of BLM on 
O. and C. lands. 

Federal sustained yield unit: Area set aside by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice within which the prime manufacture of the area’s timber must be carried on; 
Forest Service counterpart of marketing area. 

Working circle: Logical topographic unit of timber managed for sustained 
yield, usually in one drainage area. 

BLM: Bureau of Land Management (of Department of Interior), which con- 
trols O. and C. lands plus grazing and other public lands. 

O. and C. lands: Approximately 2,500,000 acres of forest lands in 18 Oregon 
counties, formerly granted to Oregon & California Railroad but revested in the 
Government and now controlled by BLM. 

BIA: Bureau of Indian affairs (which is responsible to the Department of 
Interior) for administration of Indian affairs, including Indian-owned timber 
lands of Oregon and Washington. 


{From the Oregon Journal, November 14, 1955] 


ForEsST VALUE IN BILLIONS—INDUSTRY STRIVES FoR BieGER CuT As GOVERN- 
MENT SITS ON GOLD MINE 


By Tom Humphrey, Journal editor at large 


This is the second of a series of articles backgrounding joint Sen- 
ate-House committee hearings on Federal timber practices which get 
underway at Redding, Calif., today and will continue through 
Oregon and Washington for the remainder of this month. 


Biggest, oldest and most doctrinaire of all Federal forest management agencies 
is the United States Forest Service. Its traditional role of safeguarding and 
“farming” the Nation’s vast forest reserves is well understood, especially in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Not so well known, however, is the fact that region 6, covering Oregon and 
Washington, is “the greatest” among the 10 regional forests, in that it contains 
the Nation’s most extensive and valuable stands of commercial timber in na- 
tional forests. It has pioneered for more than half a century in the development 
of modern forest practices. 

And because of the magnitude and economic importance of its timber resources 
and its timber cut, the Forest Service is naturally subjected to the greatest pres- 
sure, both political and economic, to make more and more timber available to 
meet the insatiable demands of the woodworking industry and consuming public 
in these days when forest technology is undergoing revolutionary changes. 

To be more specific, region 6 of the Forest Service, headquarters in Portland, 
is responsible for 18 national forests in Oregon and Washington. They embrace 
more than 17,100,000 acres of the Federal Government’s 22,650,000 acres of com- 
mercial forest land in this region. 

Latest available estimates place the volume of commercial timber on these 
lands at approximately 309 billion board feet of the total of 400 billion board feet 
of live sawtimber under Federal control and operation in region 6. About 70 
percent of these huge timber resources is in the Douglas fir region, the remaining 
50 percent in the pine region east of the Cascades. 
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If you take the average price paid last year for timber cut from national 
forests in our two Pacific Northwest States as a measure—$14 per thousand 
board-feet—it takes no Einstein to figure that this timber as it stands is worth 
almost $4.5 billion—yes, billions. And that is extremely conservative in the light 
of the sharp rise in the price of stumpage in the 1955 fiscal year. . 

In fact, bidding competition for some of this timber has been so keen that the 
price on some lots has been run up to above $65, more than twice the appraised 
stumpage price. Some small lot bids can be called “crazy” in light of today’s 
wholesale and retail lumber prices. o 

In any event, region 6 of the United States Forest Service is sitting on a verita- 
ble gold mine or commercial timber with a prime manufactured lumber value of 
at least $10 billion at today’s prices—not to mention its byproducts value. But 
the long view says it may eventually be worth 10 times that amount. 

And that’s why the Forest Service is being given a bad time by investigating 
Congressmen and by small mills and community leaders who see their timber 
supplies dwindling, their economic future endangered. They are pressuring the 
Forest Service, the Bureau of Land Management and the Indian Service to bail 
them out by making more Federal timber available. It’s a nice merry-go-round. 

And is there justification for the charges one hears from these people that the 
Forest Service is “hoarding” overripe timber that should be cut? Is the allowable 
cut, under sound reforestation, perpetual yield operation, large enough? Are 
present allowables too low? Are they being reached? And if not, why not? 

Study of actual figures for fiscal years 1951 to 1955 inclusive shows that region 
6 has not attained its gradually increased allowable harvests from national 
forest lands in any year, whereas allowables have been more nearly attained on 
BLM, O. and C. and Indian lands. 

In 1951 the total volume cut from regional forests was 2,071,303,000 feet com- 
pared with an allowable of 2,590 million. The cut dropped to 1,793,505,000 in 
1952, the calendar year the allowable was increased to 2,600 million. The actual 
cut was 2,446,031,000 in 1953, the year the allowable went to 2,700 million. Calen- 
dar 1955 looked better, with an actual cut of 2,633,124,000 board-feet, but the al- 
lowable now has gone up to 2,900 million and, despite Forest Service efforts, has 
not been attained. The cut for fiscal 1956 may actually exceed this figure which 
is the current goal. 

Incidentally, this national forest timber has been sold for totals ranging from 
1952’s low of $28,128,872 to 1955’s high of $37,278,657. Oregon and Washington 
Counties have realized their 25 percent return from national forest timber within 
their boundaries, the United States Treasury receiving 75 percent. 

One obvious reason the Forest Service has been unable to attain its allowable 
cut is that much of its timber is in remote high country areas to which it does 
not have timber access roads or sufficient money to build them. Personnel limita- 
tions and housing problems for foresters is another problem. Obsolete mining 
laws—before amendments made by the last session of Congress—hampered ac- 
quisition of rights-of-way. Negotiations with owners of privately owned roads 
were complex and slow. 

For that matter, allowable cut figures are almost meaningless until the Forest 
Service brings its timber inventories up to date. Some of them are at least 10 
years old. Some projections are based on cruises made 30 years ago. 

But progress is being made in this field, as money is made available. Region 6 
has reinventoried 15 of its working circles, 12 more will be completed by the end 
of the 1956 fiscal year and 5 are being air-photoed this year. That will leave 38 
working circles to go. When this project is completed, we'll really know how 
much timber we have, what true species heretofore considered valueless we can 
harvest profitably and what the new allowable cuts should be. 

Here are other factors : 

We're approaching the point of equalizing annual cut and annual growth. In 
short, a sustained yield operation on our national forests is within our grasp. 

Aerial inventory, aerial spraying against forest insects, and aerial seeding by 
copter now are common practice. Annual replanting of clear-cut areas not re- 
forested by nature is proceeding at a great rate. 

The fire protection problem isn’t licked. There’s still a calculated risk. But 
our forest supervisors consider it reasonably adequate. 

We're making progress against forest insects, but need more research in 
the life cycles of these destructive pests. 
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We're finally getting more money for timber access roads, though many of 
them still must be financed out of timber returns through timber sale agree- 
ments with operators. 

Salvage of burned timber or blowdowns is proceeding satisfactorily, but the 
harvest of normal annual losses is not as rapid as foresters would like. 

The total budget for region 6 now exceeds $11 million, including capital in- 
vestments, but when one considers the magnitude of the job, the tremendous 
workload and responsibility of the region’s 1,300 employees, and the cash return 
from national forests (not to mention their great recerational value) it hardly 
seems enough. 

Congressional investigators, please take notice. 

Tomorrow—The BLM and O. & C. slant. 





{From the Oregon Journal, November 15, 1955] 
BLM Agency Faces TIMBER CUTTING PROBLEM 


(By Tom Humphrey, Journal editor at large) 


This is the third in a series of articles, backgrounding hearings 
by the Joint Senate-House Committee on Federal Timber Practices 
which are now underway in southern Oregon and will continue in 
Portland November 21, 22, and 23. 


Next to the United States Forest Service, the principal Federal agency con- 
cerned with timber in the Pacific Northwest is the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (BLM), a subdivision of the Department of the Interior. 

This agency, with area 1 headquarters in Portland, has jurisdiction over 32 
million acres in Oregon, Washington, and California for forestry, grazing, min- 
ing and watershed management and protection purposes. But of primary con- 
cern in current Senate-House hearings are the 4 million acres of commercial 
forest lands, particularly the fabulous O. and C. lands embracing some 2 million 
acres of extremely valuable timber in 18 western Oregon counties. 

This merchantable timber, together with lesser stands on Coos Bay wagon 
road and other BLM public lands, probably totals 48 billion board-feet, on a new 
and intensive inventory basis, with a conservative dollar value of $1 billion. 

The allowable annual cut from these forest lands (mostly O. and C.) is 
588,200,000 feet with a stumpage value of $12 million. 

What makes this doubly important to the economy of Oregon is the fact that 
under existing O. and C. law, Oregon counties receive 75 percent of the timber 
sales money, less approximately 25 percent for access roads, making their net 
current return more than $9 million a year. 

Counties containing O. and C. land also get their 75 percent share of timber 
sales money from some 500,000 additional acres, the so-called controverted 
lands that were tied up in a jurisdictional dispute between the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of the Interior. This dispute finally was re- 
solved by court decree and statute in favor of the former, but payments to 
counties will continue on the 75-percent basis, instead of the 25-percent basis 
customary from United States Forest Service lands. 

Like the Forest Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs (over which BLM 
has no control) BLM is under strong pressure to increase the annual allowable 
cut from its commercial forests under sound sustained yield practices. 

Like the other Federal services managing forest lands, it needs more access 
roads and a more modern forest inventory in order to make realistic allowable 
cut adjustments, meet the requirements of local mills for Federal timber and 
satisfy the public demand for additional wood products. 

Like other agencies, it needs additions to its forestry present staff of 182. 
And all these things cost money—money incidentally that is or will be returned 
many times in immediate profits from timber sales and the development of 
perpetual yield forests. 

The three-State BLM budget for fiscal 1955 was approximately $6 million a 
year, of which $1,389,000 was for forest management and $2,500,000 was for ac- 
cess roads, reimbursable to the Treasury. BLM paid Oregon O. and C. counties 
$9,378,000 out of its total timber receipts of approximately $18 million—a profit- 
able operation. 

BLM has a special problem which is being developed in current Senate-House 
hearings. It involves the 12 master unit marketing areas established in 1945 
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and 1957 under congressional law and administrative order, following a series of 
public hearings. 

These marketing area orders under which the timber must undergo primary 
manufacture in the area from which it is harvested, were intended to provide 
local mills with Federal timber, after privately owned timber had been ex- 
heusted. 

But they have been vigorously attached in recent months as an arbitrary re- 
striction on sound forestry practice and a battle between communities for 
Federal timber for local forest industries and payrolls. 

The Clatsop County court recently petitioned Secretary of Interior McKay for 
an order either withdrawing the Columbia River marketing order entirely or 
including Clatsop County (now outside) in the established marketing area. 

This request still is under advisement, and will be considered at a Portland 
hearing next January 20, but it symbolizes the marketing area problem which is 
engaging the attention of the congressional investigating committee. It also 
dramatizes the struggle of local mills for survival in areas of dwindling pri- 
vately owned timber supply. 

Whether one likes or dislikes the restrictive marketing area policy depends 
entirely upon one’s selfish interests. It did encourage sawmill operators to enter 
undeveloped areas such as Lane, Douglas, and Clackamas Counties and make 
substantial investments. And these operators naturally do not want their in- 
vestments endangered by drastic changes in preferential marketing area orders. 

The long-range public interest, however, is in sustained yield and the highest 
possible utilization of timber resources, no matter where processed. Hence 
the dual clash of interests. 

Another hot spot for BLM administrators is the salvage program in the Smith 
and Siuslaw River drainages of western Oregon. 

This program was made necessary by the big blowdown of 1951 and the 
bettle infestations that followed—probably the worst Oregon forest disaster 
since the great Tillamook fire of 1933. It involves at least 500 million feet of 
salvageable O. and C. timber in this area along, which must be worked as rapidly 
as possible to prevent high losses. 

This problem is being attached on two fronts. Secretary McKay has published 
notice to amend marketing area restrictions during this salvage program. And 
61 miles of additional main access roads are being built at a cost of about 
$6,500,000 to tap some 7 million feet of green and salvage timber in the Smith- 
Siuslaw River drainage areas. 

Cost of these roads is being shared by BLM which controls 55 percent of the 
affected timber, the Long-Bell Lumber Co. with 34 percent and other private 
owners with 11 percent. 

Congressional appropriations will be repaid out of O. and C. timber payments 
to the affected counties. This road job will not be completed until November 
1956. 

If salvage restrictions are lifted, Eugene area and other mills could then 
obtain some of this timber. 

As for other factors dealt with in the 1953 report of the General Accounting 
Office BLM makes the following progress report: 

Access roads: 335 miles, costing $23 million, planned ; $8,500,000 appropriated. 
Work on 324 miles started, 37 miles completed as of November 1 and 117 miles 
(including Smith-Siuslaw Rivers) to be completed by December 31, 1956. More 
than 1,100 miles of road either built on O. and C. lands (or acquired by ease- 
ments) by purchasers of O. and C. timber. More than 1,200 miles of private log- 
ging road made available in more than 400 agreements. 

Standardization of practices; Engaged in joint Forest Service-BLM-Indian 
Bureau program to analyze and standardize appraisal prctices; agreed on a 
number of common practices involving best elements of each system, but no 
final agreement. 

Inventory: BLM, first Federal timber agency to employ aerial photography, 
has air-photoed 5,842,000 acres of BLM and intermingled land out of the required 
7,500,000 acres—78 percent complete. It has done field-type mapping of 3,209,000 
acres, 1,323,000 acres of it BLM land—41 percent complete. Planimetric base and 
forest-type maps have been completed on 1,952,430 acres—26 percent complete. 
The total inventory job of photography, field work, mapping, etc. has been com- 
pleted on 625,700 acres of O. and C. and public domain lands (more than one-third 
of it in the past 3 years). Total reinventory job is 25 percent complete. Allow- 
able cutting budgets are based on new inventories prepared on 13 management 
units. 
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These reinventories to date indicate that about a 30 percent increase in allow- 
able cut on O. and C. lands is in the making. If this proves out, it will mean 
a great increase not only in available timber but in timber returns to O. and C, 
counties which have been paid $52,863,000 since 1938. 

No wonder the association of O. and C. land grant counties of Oregon believes 
the O. and C. system is working well. Frank Sever, counsel for 17 of the 18 
O. and C. counties, believes, however, that BLM needs additional access roads 
and more personnel to speed new inventories and contract work. He also be- 
lieves the marketing area program needs a second look, owing to the struggle 
between the “haves” and the “have-nots” involved. 

Meanwhile Secretary of Interior McKay recently initiated a four-point policy 
change program to assure maximum use of O. and C. timber. It involves: 1, 
Lifting sales restrictions on salvage timber in the Smith-Siuslaw River area. 2. 
Revamping appraisal procedures to increase heretofore low appraisal prices. 
3. Increasing the total allowable cut on O. and C. forest lands from 534 million 
to 588 million board-feet annually, thus retilecting partially completed reinven- 
tories. 4. Recommending additional funds to expand and intensify forest man- 
agement on O. and C. lands, including new access roads and up-to-date inventory, 
replanting, reseeding, salvaging, and thinning programs. 

And the greatest of these is access roads, according to McKay. He calls them 
“the key to good forestry.” 


[From the Oregon Journal, November 16, 1955] 
CLAMOR FOR INDIAN TIMBER, DEMANDS OF OWNERS, Top INDIAN BUREAU HEADACHES 
(By Tom Humphrey, Journal editor at large) 


This is the fourth in a series of factual and analytical articles 
dealing with Federal timber problems and practices in the Pacific 
Northwest which are being investigated at Medford Wednesday 
and Roseburg Thursday by the Joint Senate-House Committee on 
Federal Timber. 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs, Portland area, is responsible for the manage- 
ment and protection of some 3 million acres of forest land on eight principal 
and other scattered reservations in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. It also 
supervises approximately 2 million acres of range and brush land in the same 
general region. 

The total estimated 17,500 million feet of merchantable timber and the 883 
million feet of noncommercial timber on these Indian-owned lands isn’t large, 
in terms of the timber managed by the United States Forest Service or the 
bureau of land management. 

But, because of the widely scattered operation, the large number of tribal 
and allottee ownerships involved and the legal and budgetary restrictions under 
which it works, BIA probably has more headaches per board-foot of timber 
than any other timber management agency, public or private, in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

In effect, BIA not only is subjected to all the pressures now being exerted on 
Federal timber agencies for better timber agencies for better timber manage- 
ment and more stumpage for the region’s mills, but it also must perform as 
Federal bureau operating privately owned land. 

It must attempt sound sustained-yield practices, as the law directs, but it 
must also try to satisfy the thousands of Indians with interests in tribal and 
trust allottee timber lands, much of it in 80-acre tracts. 

It’s a good trick—if you can do it. But it explains why BIA has a lot of lumps 
attributable to both Indian and white critics. 

And they are justifiably concerned about the effect the Klamath Termination 
Act may have on their sustained-yield program on one of the most valuable 
timber stands under their jurisdiction, the 4 billion feet of commercial timber on 
the Klamath Reservation. 

Actually, the current investigations by the joint Senate-House committee on 
Federal timber grew out of a critical speech made by Senator Neuberger (Demo- 
crat, Oregon) on the floor of the Senate last June. Neuberger was concerned 
about a Seattle Post-Intelligencer story reciting that a record price of $29 to $31 
per thousand had been paid by 2 Washington timber companies for more than 
¢ million feet of hemlock at State sales, whereas hemlock of the same varieties 
from the Quinault Indian Reservation in western Washington had been sold by 
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BIA at from $4.50 to $15 per thousand. He wanted to know how come. He 
talked to Senators Murray (Democrat, Montana) and O’Mahoney (Democrat, 
Wvoming), who agreed the matter needed looking into. Thus an investigation 
(later merged with a House investigation) was born. 

Asked about this case, Portland BIA officials frankly admit Indian-owned 
timber sometimes sells for less than other federally owned timber. But they 
maintain that this was an isolated case, that timber of the same species varies 
widely from area to area and that the across-the-board prices received for timber 
on Indian lands is roughly comparable with that received from Forest Service 
and BLM lands. 

The record shows that the average price received for $6 million worth of Indian 
land timber last year, all species, was $16.84 per thousand, slightly higher than 
the average price for national forest timber. 

BIA also points out that it must make a large number of small sales that do 
not attract many bidders. It does not have access-road appropriations as do 
other agencies. It must pay for its access roads out of timber sales, thus de- 
pressing the bid price. It must deal with thousands of Indian allottees in the 
Quinault Reservation, for example, with sometimes 20 to 30 heirs to one 80-acre or 
40-acre tract. And rights-of-way acquisition is very complex in that it involves 
many private and allottee owners who may be involved in local disputes. 

Furthermore, another complication is involved in attempts to maintain sus- 
tained-yield practices. Some Indian owners in a cutting circle may get complete 
returns from the timber-sale operation in a relatively short time, whereas others 
may have to wait a number of years. 

BIA tries to compensate by requiring timber purchasers to make an advance 
payment of 25 percent to allottees, pay them another 15 percent in 3 years, and 
still another 10 percent in 6 years. This means tying up substantial sums and 
some operators simply can’t afford to do it. Thus bidding sometimes is limited 
and prices suffer accordingly. This isn’t a new problem, it’s 25 years old. But it 
isn’t easy to solve. 

There’s this, too. BIA actually makes some timber sales to shake cutters that 
involve as little as $100, but they take time and trouble. 

Of principal concern, to both the Secretary of the Interior and his BIA foresters 
of the Portland area and to the local management committee appointed by Sec- 
retary McKay to work out a reasonable program for Klamath Indians, is the 
Klamath Termination Act and its possible effect on the sustained-yield program 
and the lumber industry generally. 

The entire 4 billion feet of Klamath Reservation timber could be sold after 
August of 1958 under terms of this act. The 2,100 affected Indians will own this 
timber without Government strings on that date, and if they want their money 
they can get it. And the guessing right now is that over half of them will want it. 

If the entire lot of reservation timber were sold in a short period, the sustained- 
yield program could be out the window. A boom-or-bust condition could be 
created for the lumber industry. The Indians who now receive approximately 
$800 per capita per year from their sustained-yield timber holdings, might realize 
as much as $20,000 apiece from immediate sales from 650,000 acres of timber, 
but that would be the end of it. Worse still, regional forestry could be set back 
disastrously. So could regional economy. 

In any event, it is to be hoped that the joint committee takes a long look at this 
Klamath Termination Act, as it affects a great stand of timber that could either 
be wrecked or could continue to be a valuable asset forever. 

T. B. Watters of Klamath Falls, chairman of the Klamath management com- 
mittee, thinks the act as drawn is virtually unworkable and should be revised 
to protect a priceless natural resource and the long-range welfare of the Indians. 

McKay urges extreme caution in the belief that if the Klamath Reservation 
timber is logged off and forgotten, the Indians, the economy of the region and 
the Nation will be the losers. Local chambers of commerce agree. 

“The Indians have ben robbed before,” McKay told me. “We don’t want it 
to happen again. We'll be watching this one very closely.” 

On the face of it, the BIA needs more personnel to bring its timber inventories 
up to date. They are woefully inadequate and out of date, some of them going 
back to before World War I. BIA’s budget, $726,594 this year for forest manage- 
ment and fire presuppression, simply can’t be stretched far enough to do an ade- 
quate job. Its access roads program should be supplemented. It must depend 
largely upon other agencies for research. 

In short, an agency with such great responsibility, so many problems and so 
few adequate tools with which to do the job, deserves a better break. 
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Finally, while BIA has virtually attained its allowable cut in the past 2 years, 
selling more than $6 million worth of timber each year from its 8 reservations, 
its allowable or annual sustained yield capacity figures are meaningless, pending 
development of modern inventories. 

Our guess is that the allowable cut will prove to be about half high enough. 
And that, in these days of frantic scrambling for timber to keep our mills 
running and our lumber products consumers happy, is no small matter. 


1954 TIMBER SALES 


Here’s how the eight Indian reservations in the Portland area stacked up 
last year on board-feet of timber cut, money received and allowable cut respec- 
tively last year: 

Klamath—41,869,000, $1,262,383, 62,700,000. 

Warm Springs—55,505,000, $1,196,619, 50,000,000. 

Umatilla—11,036,000, $192,177, 9,000,000. 

Yakima—60,295,000, $1,602,821, 69,000,000. 

Western Washington—116,611,000, $891,380, 90,000,000. 

Colville and Spokane—73,036,000, $900,044, 86,500,000. 

Northern Idaho—2,149,000, $23,454, 2,000,000. 

Grand Ronde-Siletz—572,000, $11,526, not estimated. 

Total—361,173,000, $6,080,404, 369,200,000. 

Note: The apparent overcut on the Umatilla, Warm Springs and western 
Washington reservations last year was accounted for by increases allowed to 
salvage windfalls and insect-infested timber. 

Tomorrow: What our Congressmen and others say. 


[From the Oregon Journal, November 17, 1955] 


Basic NORTHWEST TIMBER CUTTING NEEDS SHAPE UP IN OPINION 
Cross SECTION 


By Tom Humphrey, Journal editor at large 


This is the fifth in a series of articles on timber practices and 
problems in the Pacific Northwest, as background for the current 
series of hearings by the Joint Senate-House Committee on Federal 
Timber. ‘Today’s hearing, at Roseburg, will continue Friday at Eu- 
gene. Portland hearings open next Monday. 


Here’s what Federal officials, United States Senators and Representatives and 
spokesmen for forestry and lumber associations think is right or wrong about 
our $2 billion lumber industry and the current investigation of forestry practices 
of the United States Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, and Bureau 
of Indian Affairs: 

Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay, under whose direction BLM and BIA 
operate: ‘“‘We welcome the current hearings of the joint Senate-House Commit- 
tee as they relate to Department of the Interior agencies. We are anxious to 
have them get all the facts. We have nothing to hide. We've been cutting close 
to our allowable on BLM-O. and C. and Indian lands. We need better timber 
inventories, and we are working on that. The old cruises were inaccurate; they 
didn’t cruise the stuff we can sell today. Money we have invested in things like 
reinventories and access roads are repaid many times over by additional income. 
That is the reason it is a good investment.” 

Senator Richard Neuberger (Democrat, Oregon) member of Senate investigat- 
ing committee: “My Senate speech of last June 24 criticizing the low prices at 
which Quinault Indian Reservation timber was being sold really started the cur- 
rent investigation. I have also been concerned over the letters I have received 
from Oregon communities that must have more Federal timber or go under. 
These trouble spots include Molalla, Eugene, Veronia, Bend, Roseburg, Klamath 
Falls, Coos Bay, and Astoria. There is the hassle over marketing areas. There 
are two main problems, as I see it: How to stretch our timber resources to keep 
solvent mills in operation and to get a fair price for timber on Indian lands. 
Then there is the Klamath Termination Act problem involving very valuable 
timber. Perhaps some plan can be developed to add this land to contiguous 
forests. What we need, obviously is a better long-range forest policy. It’s ridicu- 
lous to have three different policies on timber sales and access roads. I realize 
that some of the most wasteful mills are locally owned. What I intend to do is 
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listen, get the facts and help write the report. This isn’t a partisan political 
3S 2 ’ 

7 Representative Sam Coon (Republican, Oregon) : “I don’t think you have to try 
very hard to see that these hearings are politically motivated. The Chudoff 
committee has established a reputation as merely being an arm of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. I don’t think Morse and Neuberger will approach 
the subject as impartial students. The fact is that a Democratic committee is 
out here to try to make the Eisenhower administration look bad. Nevertheless 
I think the administration has done a good job administering the public lands 
and that this will be eventually demonstrated to the public. There are honest 
problems, of course. The timber industry has been changing rapidly for the past 
few years. None of the current problems is new, but they are now somewhat 
more intense by reason of the competition and high prices which accompany a 
growing industry.” 

Senator James E. Murray (Democrat, Montana) chairman of Senate subcom- 
mittee: “This subcommittee’s participation in these hearings resulted from nu- 
merous complaints and inquiries received from timber operators in the Pacific 
Northwest. The complaints were directed toward the general manner in which 
the valuable timber areas were administered. When the hearings are concluded 
and we are able to evaluate the great amount of testimony, then, and only then, 
will we be in a position to state what is wrong with present administrative 
practices and policies. It was my decision as chairman of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, to conduct these hearings and I can assure you 
that they are not being conducted to discredit Secretary of Interior McKay or any- 
one else; nor are the hearings to be conducted as a means of assisting Senators 
Morse and Magnuson in their reelection campaigns.” 

Represeutative Harris Ellsworth (Republican, Oregon): “An objective hear- 
ing on the stated list of subjects would, in my opinion, be generally beneficial. 
Certainly during the last few years there have been numerous arguments, com- 
plaints, charges, and countercharges regarding both Forest Service, BLM, and 
BIA road and timber sale practices. Due, I suppose, to the prolonged activity 
in this area by staff people of the joint committee, and to the fact that Senator 
Neuberger is a prominent member of the committee, many people are appre- 
hensive * * * that the hearings may be used simply as a political witchhunt, 
and that the potential beneficial effect may be blunted for that reason. It is 
obvious that as long as the lumber market remains strong and prices high 
enough to allow a profit, the demand for Government timber is going to exceed 
greatly the available supply.” 

Senator Wayne Morse (Democrat, Oregon) : “I think these hearings will heip 
clear the air and provide much useful information for the Congress and the 
agencies in promoting modern, businesslike land-management programs. While 
I give full recognition to the progress the Federal agencies have made in man- 
aging our forests, I don’t want to mislead you with these few glowing statistics. 
We still have a long way to go to get our private and public lands under good 
forest-management practices. The national forest, O. and C., and other public 
lands of a truly commercial character total about 15 million acres and they are 
now supplying only 30 percent of our annual cut. Under intensive manage- 
ment this may be increased to about 50 percent. I am in favor of a realistic 
access-road program, and $50 million a year for the next several years is none 
too much. Such a program would bring back $5 to the Federal Government 
for every dollar the Government spends. We also need up-to-date forest inven- 
tories and should be sure we have enough properly paid people on the staffs 
of the Goverment forest agencies. The immediate crisis in Oregon is the crisis 
of the small-mill operator. I believe Federal officials in charge of our forestry 
have a job of seeing to it that enough timber is put for sale within allowable 
cuts so that these mills can keep operating.” 

Senator Warren G. Magnuson (Democrat, Washington) : “Undoubtedly the 
access-road problem, coupled with the size of timber blocks offered for sale 
will be among the most important matters considered at the hearings. Both 
problems plague smaller operators because of right-of-way and finance compli- 
cations involved. The hearings can be productive in legislation developed.” 

W. D. Hagenstein, managing director, Industrial Forestry Association: “The 
biggest detriment to the Pacific Northwest’s economy is failure to make allow- 
able cuts from federally owned forests. We've been 7,250 million board-feet 
under the allowable in national forests of western Oregon and Washington in 
the past 12 years. This deficit—33 percent below the allowable for sustained 
yield, represents a $700 million loss to the region—gone forever. The O. and C. 
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deficit is smaller for the same period, perhaps 25 percent. This means we're 
not on a 100-year growing cycle, as we should be, but on a 120- to 160-year cycle.” 

Stuart Moir, forest counsel, Western Forestry and Conservation Association : 
“The problem as I see it is to develop the facts concerning access roads to Gov- 
ernment timber, reinventory of our timber resources, increased allowable cut 
and revised timber sales practices in order to provide sufficient sales of the 
right size and lengths to meet the needs of small and large operators alike, in- 
creases in salvage sales of diseased and burned timber and reappraisal of the 
effect of the marketing area and other restrictions on Government timber.” 

James F. Doyle, area 1 administrator, BLM: “The pressure for timber is 
very great. We simply can’t keep pace with needs. Since 1952, we’ve expanded 
our personnel 70 percent, but still can’t keep up with the workload. One of the 
big problems, of course, is that the small operator with little privately owned 
timber left. Marketing areas are a touchy problem; we simply try to administer 
the orders and try to keep enough small sales going for small operators.” 

J. Herbert Stone, regional forester, region 6, United States Forest Service: 
“We're stepping up our forest-inventory work and allowable cuts as fast as we 
can. Competition for stumpage is keen. And we’re including new species in 
our inventories as the demands for pulpwood, chipping processes, and hardboard 
grows. In light of modern forest technology some inventories are badly out of 
date. We're finding our volume estimates going up around 25 percent. We 
haven’t had sufficient appropriations for access roads until the last 2 years— 
they’re the key. Old mining claims have held us up on rights-of-way, sometimes 
2 years. In reforestation, we’re approaching the point of equalizing annual 
growth and annual cut.” 

Joseph E. Nolan, vice president and general counsel, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.: 
“Marketing areas must inevitably be responsive to changes in the technology of 
transportation and in the problems of wood supply. Consequently the boundaries 
of our marketing areas should be periodically reviewed. Failure to do so penal- 
izes mills which, through more complete utilization of forest resources, are able to 
pay more for timber. It likewise penalizes the public by reducing the sale pro- 
ceeds available to them. As illustrated by the Molalla Forest road problem, 
existing road regulations are too long and complex and too inflexible. They 
inhibit competition.” 

D. L. Phipps, Oregon State forester: “Principal problems facing the timber 
industry include: 1. Developing access roads into Federal timber so that the 
mature growth can be harvested. 2. Study to determine the possibility of increas- 
ing the cutting budget on Federal lands. 3. Continued surveys and research on 
insect attacks. 4. Study to determine whether current prices of stumpage are 
so high that it is impossible for mill men to make a profit.” 

Tomorrow: Summary and Conclusions. 


{From the Oregon Journal, November 18, 1955] 


Wise Course or Action Neepep To Meet Forestry Goa 
IN NORTHWEST REGION 


(By Tom Humphrey, Journal editor at large) 


This is the last in a series of six articles dealing with Government 
timber resources and forest practices of the Pacific Northwest, now 
being investigated by a Joint Senate-House Committee on Federal 
Timber. These hearings are under way at Eugene today and will be 
continued in Portland next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. This 
article involves a Summary and conclusions. 


Oregon and Washington, with less than one-tenth of the Nation’s forest lands, 
contain almost 40 percent of its commercial standing timber. 

These great forests of Douglas-fir, pine, hemlock, and other species, contain 
an estimated 750 billion (that’s billions) board-feet of lumber, valued conserva- 
tively at $6 billion (yes, billions again) at today’s stumpage prices. 

In primary manufactured form it is worth untold billions. No one really 
knows. And, again, no one knows what the ultimate value of this forest resource 
will be. It depends on how smart and progressive we are in forest management, 
with perpetual yield as our objective, and in developing byproducts now unknown. 

Of this huge total, three Federal agencies (the United States Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Land Management (with its O. and C. lands) and the Bureau of 
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Indian Affairs) control and operate 60 percent (probably 400 billion board-feet ) in 
behalf of the people of the United States. The other 40 percent is owned and 
operated by private and State agencies, including the big industrial timber com- 
panies and the small scattered farm-woodlot operators. 2 ; 

The annual product from these forest lands is roughly 10,500 million board-feet 
of lumber. ‘Together with payrolls for 200,000 workers in logging and wood 
products operations, this spells a $2 billion annual industry for Oregon and 
Washington, slightly more than half of it for Oregon. 

No wonder the Joint Senate-House Committee on Federal Timber is trying to 
find out whether this vast gold mine of natural resources is being operated 
efficiently, particularly the Federal forests. And no wonder the people of the 
region are concerned. 

Timber, in this the finest timber growing region in America and perhaps the 
world, is basic to the region’s economy. If we manage it wisely, if we attain our 
nominal forestry goals, instead of merely talking about them, if we increase 
basic research on pest control and new byproducts, if we lick the forest fire and 
forest pest hazard, if we obtain realistic inventories of our forest resources and 
realistic allowable cuts, we can grow trees as fast as we harvest them. We can 
maintain and increase our total forest product forever. The sky’s the limit. 

Naturally, the burden of proof is on the great Federal timber-management 
agencies. The pressure of better forestry, and a greater supply of logs falls 
heaviest on the national Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, and Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, in that order. 

They control 60 percent of our commercial timber, the best stands in America, 
yet they supply only about 20 percent of our logs. 

In broad terms they thus put undue pressure on our privately owned forest 
lands to overcut second growth timber in order to produce logs enough to meet 
the insatiable demands of the American people for finished lumber, pulp and 
paper, plywood and hardboard, rayon and chemicals, all of which are manu- 
factured from our trees. 

Obviously a major readjustment is indicated. 

Don’t be mislead. We're making real progress in forestry. 

We're producing an average of 10,500 million board-feet of lumber in the 
Douglas-fir belt of the two Pacific Northwest States. 

We've pioneered in reforestation on Federal lands. 

Our tree farms, developed by forsighted private owners, now embrace 4,646,300 
acres, or about 50 percent of the strictly industrial forest properties. 

We're in the midst of a utilization revolution—one of our own making. Our 
better mills are using 75 percent of the tree, whereas 50 percent used to be left 
in the forest or went up in the smoke of sawmill burners. Some pulp plants oper- 
ate 100 percent on chips. Some plywood plants are peeling third grade stuff, 
even culls. 

Thanks to high prices, we’re now including some species among our timber 
resources that once weren’t worth cruising, let alone buying. 

We're getting at disaster areas such as the Tillamook burn and the area devas- 
tated by the big blowdown of 1951, with resultant beetle infestations, on a more 
sensible basis. 

Improvements in existing laws, covering the exchange of Federal lands, clamp- 
ing down—where it appears—on the mining claim-timber racket with its right-of- 
way headaches and permitting bank loans on privately owned standing timber, 
have been helpful to administrative agencies and operators, 

Access road appropriations have been increased, reinventory work has been 
stepped up. 

In short, we’re in the midst of one of the world’s outstanding forestry develop- 
ment programs. But the point to be made here is that we still aren’t doing a good 
enough job. There still is too great a lag between objectives and accomplish- 
ments. 

Our forest inventories are woefully inadequate and inaccurate, making allow- 
able cut estimates meaningless. Our access-road program still is like a back- 
ward child. Our appraisal, bid and sale and contract procedures are complex and 
lack uniformity. Our staffing, especially the number of foresters in the field, is 
far from adequate to do the job, Too many of the foresters we have are holding 
down swivel chairs in town instead of bucking the brush. Our basic research, too 
often, is neglected. Our mill capacity exceeds our sustained yield supply of logs. 

And some of the restrictive measures evolved to assist local communities de- 
pendent on local mills (the marketing area system used by Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and the cooperative sustained-yield units of the Forest Service) are 
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backfiring. It may be that they penalize high utilizations mills and subsidize 
wasteful mills. 

In any event. this must be weighed against the pressing problems of commu- 
nities dependent on sawmill payrolls. In the end, the long-range public interest 
must be determining. 

This much is obvious: 

We need more timber from our Federal forests. And to get it we must: 

1. Build more timber-access roads, financing them out of congressional appro- 
priations repayable out of timber sales, and develop a workable and fair formula 
for joint use of privately and publicly owned roads and intermingled ownership 
areas. 

2. Speed up timber inventories, without which meaningful allowable cut esti- 
mates and sound forestry practices are impossible. 

3. Simplify and standardize inventories, timber-sale procedures. 

4. Step up salvage operations, not only on burned, blown down and insect in- 
fested areas, but on scattered naturally deteriorated trees. 

5. Provide more realistic agency budgets and better salaries and working con- 
ditions for Federal foresters, particularly those out in the woods. 

6. Work out a more realistic program in lieu of taxes on federally owned tim- 
berlands, in addition to payments made to counties from timber sales on forest 
service and O. and C. lands; in some counties more than half the total land area 
is federally owned. 

7. Pay more attention to research and recreation program. 

8. Forget politics and get the job done. 

This probably is the most important job we have today in the Pacific North- 
west—moneywise, jobwise, and futurewise. 

The recently completed Timber Resources Review, a mammoth 21-volume sum- 
mary of America’s timber resources for America’s future needs (by the United 
States Forest Service and cooperating public and private agencies) may be over- 
optimistic in that it indicates that the Nation as a whole now, and for the 
first time, is growing timber at approximately the same rate it is consuming it. 
Frankly, we think it is, in light of our sketchy timber resource inventories. 

But it does another thing with which we can’t argue. It predicts that Amer- 
ica’s population will reach 210 million in 1975 and 275 million in 2000. And it 
makes the point that the trend of demand for timber products is “strikingly 
upward,” particularly for paper products. That means a virtually limitless 
demand for wood products. And it puts the pressure on the Nation’s forests, 
particularly the forests of the Pacific Northwest, to meet it. 

Finally, there’s this: It’s just as much a crime against good forestry to under- 
cut our forests, as we're doing now, as it was to overcut them in the wasteful 
days when gyppos cut and ran. Overripe trees left uncut and salvage logs left 
to rot are lost forever. Hoarding them and thus precluding new growth makes 
no sense at all. 

That, in the long view, is the crux of today’s timber problem. 


{From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, November 6, 1955] 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE To SEEK ANSWERS TO AREA’s PROBLEMS—OREGON 
TIMBERLAND MANAGEMENT IssuES EXPLAINED 


By William Dean, of the Register-Guard 


Are the marketing areas established by the Bureau of Land Management an 
aid to community stability, or are they just lines on a map? 

This question is expected to be considered by a Joint Committee on Federal 
Timber which will hold hearings in Eugene, November 18. The joint committee 
is made up of members of the Senate Committee on Interior Affairs and the 
House Committee on Government Operations. 

The marketing areas were established about 8 years ago by the Secretary of 
the Interior. At the same time, 12 sustained-yield master units were set up on 
O. and C. lands. 

DIFFICULT PURPOSES 


The two, marketing areas and master units, operate together but actually 
have different purposes. The master units were established in order to localize 
the allowable cut on O. and C. lands. Previously, a sustained-yield cut (timber 
sales being restricted to the productive capacity of the lands) had been de- 
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clared for all O. and C. lands in western Oregon. There was no requirement 
that timber sales in any one area be restricted to the sustained-yield capacity 
of the lands in that area. The master units allow the BLM to’‘localize its timber- 
management programs. 

The purpose of the marketing areas attached to the sustained-yield master 
units is to insure that the established sawmills within an area would be able to 
compete for O. and C. timber without having additional competition from mills 
outside the area. The regulation also requires that BLM timber receive primary 
processing in the marketing area attached to the master unit in which the timber 
was grown. 

TWO UNITS 


In Lane County, there are two master units, each with a marketing area. The 
Siuslaw master unit, first of the 12 to be established, takes in most of the BLM 
lands in western Lane County. Its marketing area extends westward to include 
the coastal mills at Florence and those along Highway 36. The boundary extends 
north about 6 miles beyond Junction City and across the Willamette River to 
about 2 miles east of Jasper. Its southern boundary runs generally along the 
drainage division between the Siuslaw River and streams flowing south into 
the Umpqua. The boundary includes the Cottage Grove area. 

The upper Willamette master unit includes mainly BLM lands in eastern 
Lane County. Its marketing area boundary takes in most mills east of the 
Willamette River and includes those at Cottage Grove, Springfield, Junction 
City, and Eugene. Its western boundary is about 10 miles west of Eugene. 


TOPOGRAPHY 


The boundaries are based on topography and what the Bureau determined was 
the “historic flow of logs.” When the marketing area restriction was adopted 
it was believed that this would help stabilize timber-dependent communities by 
reserving timber for them. Marketing areas were made large enough, however, 
to guarantee that there would be competition within the area. 

These marketing areas were set up at about the same time that consideration 
was being given to a proposed—and later abandoned—cooperative agreement 
between the BLM and Fischer Lumber Co. of Marcola. There was, and appar- 
ently still is, some public confusion between the two. The cooperative agreement 
was a device where the Bureau hoped to establish sustained-yield cutting prac- 
tices on private timber, and, in exchange, offered Federal timber to the cooper- 
ator at appraised prices. The master unit-marketing area program does not 
include the administration of private lands which are intermingled by alter- 
nate sections with O. and C. lands. The master units simply establish a localized 
allowable cut and the marketing area approach restricts bidding on timber only 
in a broad pattern, to all the mills in a specified area. 


POSTWAR PERIOD 


During the same immediate postwar period, there was much public concern 
about the stability of the timber industry. Western Oregon had just witnessed 
the mass migration of the industry southward from Washington and other over- 
cut areas. The marketing area program was one means devised to reduce the 
likelihood of this happening again. 

How well it has worked depends principally upon one’s viewpoint. There has 
been no marked shift in the industry, unless you count the expansion. On the 
other hand, there has been no overwhelming reason for the industry to shift. 
Timber, although considered in short supply, is still available to most. Whether 
the existence of the marketing areas has helped or hindered the industry appears 
to be a matter of individual opinions. Operators like the restriction where it has 
given them a relatively well-protected timber supply. They dislike it when, 
because of mill locations, they are prohibited from bidding on a sale. 

Although the restrictions have been in existence nearly 8 years, there seems 
to be little organized sentiment for or against. Individuals have expressed opin- 
ions based primarily on whose ax is being ground. 


SOUGHT WAIVER 


Recently, Willamette Valley lumbermen sought a waiver of marketing restric- 
tions for salvage timber in the Smith River area. The timber lies in the south 
coast marketing area. 
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Ordinarily, its sale would have been restricted to mills from Reedsport seuth 
through Coos Bay. However, local lumbermen contended that the salvage of 
one-quarter to one-half a billion board feet would be speeded if it were made 
available to all operators in western Oregon. 

On October 14, Interior Secretary McKay announced an amendment to BLM 
regulations which would permit the Bureau to waive marketing restrictions on 
salvage sales. 

Two weeks later, the Coos County Chamber of Commerce asked for public 
hearings before any timber is sold from Smith River. The Coos chamber con- 
tends that the request for a waiver was principally a device to get into timber 
previously reserved for mills along the southern Oregon coast. 


JANUARY HEARING 


More recently, the BLM announced a hearing January 20 on a petition from 
the Clatsop County court asking permission for Clatsop mills to bid on timber 
in a marketing area on the Columbia River. Clatsop was excluded from the 
marketing area in 1947 because at that time its mills were not dependent on 
O. and C. timber. 

In operation, some mills have benefited and others have suffered from the 
existence of the boundaries. 

One company has a mill within 3 miles of BLM timber in northern Douglas 
County. But, the mill is on the wrong side of the line and has to transport logs 
for many miles. 

In southern Benton County several small mills have some BLM timber pretty 
much to themselves, although Junction City mills are within competitive dis- 
tance—but on the wrong side of the line. 


CRITICISM 


The inflexibility of the boundaries and the lack of a standardized procedure 
for changing them have been criticized. Operators point out that mills are 
now hauling logs twice the distance considered economical in 1947 when the 
boundaries were established. They assert that if the boundaries are to be kept 
there should be a means of changing them to keep pace with changes in the 
industry. 

In a detailed report on BLM’s salvage program in Smith River, the staff of 
the Senate Interior Committee (one of the groups involved in the November 
hearings) suggested that marketing area restrictions no longer serve “any useful 
purpose.” 

The report pointed out these factors in the operation of marketing areas: 

Generally, there is competition within marketing areas for BLM timber; 

The existence of the restriction does not prohibit a person from establishing 
a mill within any area; 

Locations of the boundaries may create “constantly changing inequities” as 
methods of transportation change. 

The areas cover such large territories that purchasing appears to be zoned 
within smaller areas. 

Since BLM logs are not identified as such it is impossible to determine what 
happens after they leave the woods. Thus enforcement is not possible, except 
that bidding is restricted to operators who have a mill within the area. 

The report pointed out that the Forest Service, which has no processing 
restriction on its timber sales, has found that most sales go to established mills 
near the timber. 

“Considering * * * the tendency for mills nearest the timber to be best able 
to successfully compete, and the freedom of mills to move into any area, the 
strong possibility exists that the O. and C. marketing areas are not serving any 
useful purpose,” the report states. 

On the other hand, some operators say they fear that if the boundaries are 
lifted entirely the competition from outside plants will squeeze out the local firms. 


OLDER FIRMS 


They explain that older, established firms have amortized a greater proportion 
of their plant investments and can afford to pay more for timber. 

One man used this illustration: Douglas County mills are relatively new 
and are working on a virtually untapped timber supply. Under existing market 
and log supply conditions they might be forced into competition with the quarter- 
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century-old mills around Eugene if it were not for the marketing restrictions. 
By the same token, the Eugene mills would face competition from Portland mills 
which are completely amortized. 

In this process the local operator would have to accept only a small margin, 
or none, to keep his plant going. This could work to prevent him from financing 
plant expansion to increase his utilization. 

The marketing area question seems to come down to: How much competition 
is beneficial and when does it begin to hurt? 

Everyone agrees that intense competition means higher log prices and conse- 
quently more money to the counties which share in timber sales receipts. Over 
the long run, however, some say this will be detrimental to the long-term stability 
of the industry. 





[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, November 18, 19551 
LUMBERMEN CLAIM TIMBER Costs Force LoGGING at A Loss 


By William Dean, of the Register-Guard 


Last month a Lane County lumberman bought some Federal timber. He agreed 
to pay $74 for each thousand board-feet of lumber a Forest Service scaler says 
is in the logs; under current market conditions, he will pay as much or more for 
the raw material as the finished product will bring. 

The price appears even higher when you consider that the Forest Service 
offered the timber for $37. Nearly a dozen lumbermen, eager for logs, pushed 
the price up from there. 

What happened? Was the successful bidder carried away in the heat of 
the auction? Was the appraisal too low? Did the public, which owns the timber 
and gets a share of Federal timber sale receipts, get cheated because of the dis- 
parity between appraisal and actual price? If logs sell for three times the ap- 
praisal in Lane County, how is the public—and the local mill operator—affected 
by sales which go for only a few cents more than the appraisal in adjoining 
forests? Was the price forced to an artificial height because not enough Federal 
timber is being offered ? 

EXTREME EXAMPLE 


The $74 sale was perhaps an extreme of a condition that has developed in 
western Oregon’s lumber industry. Its causes, effects and possible solutions 
will come in for repeated discussion during the public hearings scheduled next 
week by the congressional committee on Federal Timber. 

The hearings, designed to get local views on the policies of the Federal timber 
management agencies, will start Monday in Redding, Calif. The committee 
will be in Eugene November 18 at the Erb Memorial Union Building at the 
University of Oregon. The agencies which will be under discussion in this 
area are the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of Land Management of the Department of Interior. Conducting the hearing 
will be members of the Senate Committee on Interior Affairs and the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 


GENERAL FACTORS 


To help public understanding of testimony at the hearings and of recent 
developments in the industry, some of the general factors behind today’s high- 
priced Federal stumpage will be discussed in this and a following article. 

In 1954, Lane County sawmills cut 1% billion board-feet of logs. The logs 
came from both private and Federal holdings. But the bulk came from private 
lands which make up only about 30 percent of the forest area in Lane County. 

This heavy cutting of privately owned timber has been going on for many 
years. In the past year the supply available for purchase has virtually dis- 
appeared. Most of the remaining sizable stands are being managed by a 
relatively few mills. 

DEMAND INCREASE 


As a result the demand for Federal timber has increased dramatically in Lane 
County. But the supply is limited by the amounts which can be harvested 
under the agencies’ sustained-yield programs. 

With available private timber sharply restricted the Federal agencies are in 
the position of the man who has five 5-cent apples to sell and 6 prospective 
buyers. 
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That sixth man is going to offer a dime, or even 15 cents, to keep from being 
left out. 

It is a peculiarity of any manufacturing industry that it may be for him to 
pay 15 cents for the apple, cut it up and resell it for a total of 10 cents. This 
actually may cost less in the long run than closing his plant and continuing to 
pay his fixed costs (insurance, salaries for the supervisory personnel and taxes) 
and to lose the interest on his investment as well as his crew. Last week that 
decision faced several local operators. Some have closed down temporarily, 
one after more than 15 years of continuous operation. 


LACK OF MARGIN 


They were brought to that decision by the current lack of a margin between 
the selling price of green-fir lumber and the buying price of logs. 

One operator, who hasn’t yet closed, estimated his fixed costs at about $500 
a day. So far, he said, it is costing him less to take a loss on logs and lumber 
than it would to close up shop until the market strengthens. 

Some operators, even though they need the logs to sustain their operations, 
may be able to reduce their losses by mingling high-cost timber with some from 
a less expensive cutting. Not every Federal sale brings $74 although many 
last summer brought almost twice the appraisal. 


PREWAR STUMPAGE 


Among the operators in the most enviable position are those who have prewar 
private stumpage which may have cost them as little as $5 a thousand—in rare 
cases $2.50. These men can go into a Federal sale knowing that if they must 
pay $74 a thousand for Federal timber, they can balance that with their own 
logs to bring the price down to an economic figure. 

The length of time covered by a sale is a factor, too. If the operaor is allowed 
2 years to get his logs out he may figure on losses during periods of slack markets 
knowing that over most of the cutting time he’ll be working in a booming 
market. 


Another way to cut the price of logs is to get a more valuable product from 
them. 


Some of the strongest competitive bidders recently have been the plywood mills. 
Their product has a strong market and one that appears destined to get better. 
Veneer manufacturers have learned to peel just about everything that grows in 


the forests. A few years ago they were not interested in anything but big, clear 
logs. 


SMALL LOGS : 


Today, there are plants: which take small logs that ordinarily would go to a 
green-iir sawmill. One firm even has picked over the slash from sawmill-run 


logging shows. It makes veneer sheathing and has helped put a big dent in the 
market for old-fashioned shiplap. 


The sawmills are doing the same thing. More and more operators are looking 
for ways to improve their utilization of logs. They are using more of the tree, 


taking tops to a smaller diameter or finding ways to cut more out of the log 
after it gets to their ponds. 


This competition for the $74 log makes millowners shudder. With a seasonal 
slack in the market it has seriously crimped a few plants. And even the most 
optimistic are not predicting any major drop in future log prices, which are gov- 
erned by the supply, not by the price of lumber. 


Instead, many lumbermen are taking a hard second look at the efficiency of 
their operation. 

Representative Cuuporr. You may proceed, Mr. Hagenstein. 

Mr. Hacenstetn. I want to tell you something more about our as- 
sociation and its activities and then make suggestions as to how I 
think we can improve the management of the Federal forests in the 
interests of our economy. 

First, our association, with which I have been connected since 1949 
when it was started, and with its predecessor organization back to 
1941, with the exception of the time that I was brought into the service 
of the United States in World War II, maintains offices at Portland, 
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and Eugene, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash. Our association consists of 
51 members engaged in the business of growing and harvesting timber 
and manufacturing lumber, per and paper, plywood, shingles, hard 
and soft boards, and other forest poubeste Our members own and 
manage 7 million acres of forest land throughout western Oregon and 
Washington. They operate 232 wood-using establishments including 
64 sawmills, 52 planing mills, 22 pulp mills, 16 paper mills, 24 ply- 
wood plants, 8 veneer plants, and 46 miscellaneous plants. Their 
yearlong employees consist of 60,556 people. Eighty-eight percent of 
their hourly employees are labor union members. The annual pay- 
roll of our members is $295,800,000. Our membership employs 551 
professional foresters to manage their own timberlands and represent 
them in dealings with public forest agencies in the purchase and har- 
vest of Government timber. 

The Industrial Forestry Association was the founder of the tree 
farm program and promotes it throughout the Douglas-fir region. 
We now have 304 tree farms consisting of 4,646,343 acres. Our staff 
of six professional foresters is available to any private forest land- 
owner, irrespective of association affiliation, without charge to help 
him develop a tree farm on his property or for any other forestry 
consultation. Our members pay the bill to help assure a bountiful 
and permanent timber supply for the one and a half billion dollar 
a year forest industry we have in western Oregon and Washington. 

Our association operates the only industrywide forest tree nursery 
in the United States as a nonprofit enterprise. This nursery was 
started in 1941 to grow trees for artificial reforestation on private 
land. By next March we will have grown and shipped 75 million 
trees which will have greened up 135,000 acres of land which would 
otherwise be producing no timber for our economy. When you realize 
that the money invested in the planting of these trees will be tied up 
for a minimum of 60 years, and more likely an average of 80 years 
because the Federal income tax laws require that planting costs be 
capitalized, you are hearing a story about individuals and companies 
with a lot of faith in America’s future. 

We started a seed certification program in 1949 to obtain the best 
seed nature could offer. We tried hard to get seed best adapted to 
each planting site. Not satisfied with that, in 1954 we began an in- 
dustrywide tree improvement program. Employing a nationally 
recognized tree breeder, we are now busy building up a long-term 
program of tree improvement through application of the principles 
of genetics. We will spend a million or more dollars in the next 30 
years on this project. The result will be better trees. And better 
yet, we will assure a continuing high standard of living for the people 
of our industry and region. 

A few of our member companies are relatively self-sufficient for 
raw material. But most of them need some timber from Govern- 
ment forests. Because of this, and the interest of our members 
in the long-term economy of our region, we have been working with 
the Federal agencies for many years in an attempt to help them pr:.c- 
tice good forestry. We have worked diligently in behalf of these 
Federal agencies for recognition by the Congress of their problems 
of manpower, roads and finances. We have recognized that to do the 
job laid out for them by Congress, they must have the tools. This 
means sound policies and the means to carry them out. It means de- 
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centralization of authority, adequate and competent manpower and 
necessary facilities for forest management. The latter means inven- 
tories, roads, and equipment. 

I do not want to reiterate and go through all of these items here. 
I just want to give you 2 or 3 more items and then I will conclude. 

Representative Horrman. From there on it will be put in the 
record / 

Representative Cuuporr. Everything will be in the record. 

Representative Horrman. Thank you. 

Mr Hagenstern. This region, Mr. Chairman, only contains 5.3 per- 
cent of the commercial forest lands in the United States, but we have 
30 percent of the Nation’s timber supply. Currently we are aR 
ing the people of the United States with one-quarter of the forest 
products. Despite our Nation’s growing population, this region un- 
der the intelligent application of forest management can continue to 
supply that proportion of the Nation’s wood needs. 

I am not going to reiterate the constructive suggestions which have 
been made for the development of timber access roads in the Federal 
forests, for making inventories, except to say in connection with in- 
ventories that if the Congress has not authorized the Federal agencies 
to engage professional services for the purposes of inventory by con- 
tract, | would respectfully suggest you look into that because there 
are a number of very able consulting firms who could get inventories 
of Government timber on a contract basis. Let them bid on the serv- 
ices and let the Government write the specifications of what they 
want, and we will get that inventory much faster than if we wait for 
the appropriation device of Congress to give the agencies themselves 
the money to do it. 

Another suggestion I would have for you is that your committee 
should study whether the Government forestry bureaus should stand- 
ardize their timber appraisal method. 

The argument has been advanced above that it is essential the Gov- 
ernment realize each year from its forests the estimated allowable 
cut. If it does not, the present high standard of living enjoyed by all 
who live here, is threatened. The Government has had the privilege 
of forest ownership for a long time. Its trees never pay 1 cent to 
support schools and roads until they are cut. Private timber has car- 
ried the burden for the upbuilding of the economy of our States. The 
taxes on it and the income of the people who log and manufacture it 
have supported county government. People out here are beginning 
to look upon the Federal Government as an “absentee owner” with all 
the bad connotations of the term. 

That is why we have to have the roads and the inventory; we have 
to attain the allowable cut and salvage dead timber and do everything 
constructive to put the Federal forests on as good management as our 
economy will allow. 

The average Federal forestry official is a competent technician who 
wants to do the best possible job, but he is so hamstrung by the admin- 
istrative regulations dreamed up in Washington, D. C., that practical 
decisions in the woods can seldom be made without fear that some- 
where in the “regulations” there is something that covers the action. 
Naturally we must have clearcut lines of authority, but if competent 
men are not allowed to make decisions, soon they won’t face them and 
our economy suffers. If men on the ground in the woods where the 
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forestry is practiced do not have the ability or authority to make de- 
cisions, they are not going to do as good a job in the management of 
these forests as these men are really capable of. ; 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, I am going to summarize what I have in 
my statement and read into the record again the last 10 points which 
are suggestions. 

In summary, I would like to urge your consideration of the follow- 
ing as being practical suggestions for improving the management of 
Federal forests so that they may play their rightful part in our 
economy : 

1. Harvest each year the estimated allowable cut on all Government 
forests. 

2. Inventory speedily all Government timber—using both regular 
personnel and contract professional services. I am reiterating that 
contract professional services, 

8. Build main-line timber access roads with Federal funds, concen- 
trating in the undercut areas first. 

4. Build logging spurs by having purchasers construct them as part 
of timber sales contracts. 

5. Exchange of rights-of-way on a fully mutual and reciprocal 
basis with both parties having right of condemnation. 

6. Study personnel requirements and salary schedules of timber 
management personnel. 

7. Develop timber management specialists. 

8. Review personnel procedure of Government forestry bureaus with 
particular respect to transfer policy. 

We have in the United States over 100 different commercial species 
of trees, no two of which can be managed identically. In Senator 
Scott’s State where I had the privilege of going to school and taking 
part of my professional application, the southern pine forests reacted 
entirely differently than the long-leaf pine on the Coastal Plain. The 
policy of the United States Government in transferring these men 
too frequently does not give them a chance to stay in one forest type 
and get intimately familiar with the species. There is a lot to learn 
about forestry in the United States and it takes a good many years 
for a man to be keenly interested and learn what it takes to manage 
a forest and get the most out of it. I think that you should look into 
that transfer policy. 

9. Study advisability of standardized timber appraisal methods by 
all agencies. It is confusing to have different procedures in dealing 
with different agencies. 

10. Decentralize authority to the men in the woods for practical 
forestry decisions, 

There is one more, Mr. Chairman, that I thought of after this was 
prepared. With respect to the O. and C. land in western Oregon, 
it is my personal opinion that we are never going to have as good 
forestry on them until the provisions of the Exchange Act, the au- 
thority contained in the Exchange Act of 1939, is exercised and these 
O. and C, lands are blocked up by exchange with private owners into 
solid-private and solid-Government forests because of the great hosts 
of problems in exchange of right-of-way, development of road sys- 
tems, and the protection against fire, and the practical layout of the 
logging itself; because the natural logging settings do not fall upon 

76321—56—pt. 1—_—70 
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private lines but upon topographic lines, because of the limitations 
and equipment, and block-up is the answer. 

There is a more economic problem involved and that concerns the 
tax base of the counties. If the provisions of the Exchange Act are 
utilized and the O. and C. and private forests which are intermingled 
are exchanged and blocked up, it should be done on a basis that does 
not substantially interfere with the tax base in any county. That 
is a practical suggestion, and I believe that you gentlemen might well 
look into the authority for the exchange of those lands on the books, 
which has not been exercised to any very great degree. 

I believe that is all I have to offer now, Mr. Chairman. I have 
highlighted this, I am afraid, not too well, but the statement itself 
is quite complete and of course I will be happy to answer any ques- 
tions that any of you may have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cosurn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hagenstein, on page 15 of your prepared statement, at the top 
of the page, you say— 
if the Government desires a right-of-way over a private owner’s land and can- 
not acquire it by negotiation, it has the right of condemnation— 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Hagenstern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Conurn. Now, what do you think is a reasonable time for the 
Government to negotiate in a case of this kind ¢ 

Mr. Hacenstern. Well, that is a pretty hard qustion to answer. I 
think it would depend partly on the circumstances, how extensive 
the right-of-way was. If it were a very simple right-of-way across 
one piece of land, Mr. Coburn, and the Government could not suc- 
cessfully negotiate it, I think I would say they ought to go ahead 
and put it on the market speedily. In the case of a longer negotia- 
tion, you would have to take more time. 

Mr. Cosurn. Suppose we put it on the basis of the need that the 
Government has to carry out this timber in a salvage situation. How 
long do you think they ought to negotiate in that situation ? 

Mr. Hacenstetn. I am on the record in that regard. I am on the 
record as to both Federal agencies for not moving some of the forests 
faster. I think that following a blowdown and during the height 
of a beetle infestation they should go ahead speedily because we can- 
not afford to lose such timber. We have not enough to allow a single 
stick to be lost if we can reach it. 

Mr. Cozsurn. We had some testimony down the line which I think 
perhaps you heard. ee 

Senator Scorr. What does he mean by speedily; 30 days, within 
20 days? ; 

Representative Cuuporr. I think that Mr. Coburn was going to 
get to that. 

Mr. Cosurn. I am coming to that in this question. You heard 
the testimony down the line with reference to the Smith River and 
Vincent Creek situation, that you wait longer than, I believe the maxi- 
mum was, 3 years, which would result in a great waste of that timber. 
Do you agree that that is a reasonable period to wait on salvage 
timber ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. I think it is too long. 

Mr. Cosurn. How much shorter would you make it ? 
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Mr. Hacenste1n. Well, I am not intimately familiar with all the 
circumstances involved in that one. It is complicated. It was a big 
road system, an area that was inaccessible when the blowdown and 
beetle infestation occurred, I could not say what is a reasonable 
period in that situation. I am not well enough informed personally 
to have a balanced opinion on it. 

Mr. Copurn. You do say that there is an immediate need for the 
Government to get in there as fast as possible, is that it ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. I say that wherever any timber, regardless of 
whether it is Government or private timber, is endangered by some 
great natural catastrophe, like that hurricane on the 4th of December 
1951 and the subsequent bark bettle infestation, everybody should 
use all means to do the job in the interests of the economy. To the 
extent that we did not do it, we did not serve the economy. 

Mr. Cosurn. Yet that salvage timber today has yet to be put up 
for sale; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. I believe you are correct, but I am not certain. 

Mr. Cosurn. To carry out your statement on that same page, you 
say: 


To the extent that the Government, through its Bureau of Land Management, 
has refused to offer timber for sale, even though it was a part of the annual 
allowable cut, unless some private road owner will make his road system avail- 


able for the removal of the timber, your committee should condemn such prac- 
tice of the Bureau of Land Management. 


It is your view that this committee should condemn such practice on 
the part of a private operator ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. Certainly. 

Mr. Cozsurn. There is another thing that puzzles me. If the Gov- 
ernment grants a right-of-way to a private owner to get to and man- 
age his timber, what is wrong with the Government demanding the 
same right to get to and manage its timber ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. I think they should both have the right. 

Mr. Cosurn. According to the tenor of your statement, it seems 
to me that you are advocating that the Government condemn or ac- 
quire, that it has not exercised its right of condemnation as speedily 
as it should, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. I do not think that is the intent of it. I think 


I say that where reasonable parties cannot get together the power of 
eminent domain should be exercised. 


Mr. Cosurn. But you believe in this principle? 

Mr. Hacenste1n. Certainly. Don’t you? 

Mr. Cosurn. I am asking you, though. Can you give examples of 
where the Government is blocking access to private timber ? 

Mr. Hacenste1n. Well, I suppose I would dredge up some for you. 
I do not have any at my disposal at the moment. 


Mr. Cosurn. Have you not stated in your statement that there are 
instances ? 


Mr. Hacenstetn. Where do I say that? 

Mr. Cozurn. I will havetolookitup. I read it last night. 

Mr. Hacenstern. You did not read this one last night. You only 
had it this morning. 

Mr. Cosurn. I read the statement you filed with me, sir. 

Mr. Hacenste1n. All right, sir. 
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_ Mr. Corzurn. There is a reference to the fact that the Government 
in some cases has blocked access by refusing to put up timber for 
sale. I wondered if you had specific examples. 

Mr. Hacenstetn. I could undoubtedly furnish you some. I do not 
have them with me. (Examples not furnished by witness.) 

_ Mr. Cozurn. We would like to have them because I think that is 
important, that the Government is blocking access, and we want to 
know about it. 

You testified, Mr. Hagenstein, and I think everybody agrees with 
you, on the great job that these tree farmers are doing and the tree 
farmers that are members of your association. In order for the com- 
mittee to get some comparative figures as to how the Federal agencies 
and the private operators are handling the reforestation problem, 
could you give us these data as to the tree farmer members of your 
association? You may have this in one of your exhibits, but I want 
to be sure of it: the amount of acreage that each has? 

Mr. Hacenste1n. It isin my statement. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you have the timber volume for each ? 

Mr. Hacenstetn. No, sir. 

Mr. Cospurn. Could we have that? 

Mr. Hacenste1n. We have never collected that information. 

Mr. Cozurn. Do you have the annual allowable cut for each ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. No, sir. 

Mr. Cosnurn. Do you have the cut from each member’s land yearly, 
the actual cut? 

Mr. Hacenstern. Let me explain to you, Mr. Coburn, that to be a 
tree farmer you do not necessarily have to be a member of our associa- 
tion. We have data on some of our members which I have submitted 
as to the production of our members. That was submitted in com- 
pliance with the chairman’s request. 

On the tree farms, we make an annual survey which shows what they 
are doing in the forestry and I have a copy of the tabulation which 
shows for the last 5 years what they have been doing. I would be glad 
to submit that for the record if you would like, and tell you here what 
it includes. It includes, for example, the area of the tree farms re- 
porting for the years 1949 through 1953. It shows the number of 
fires which occurred on them; the area burned; the average area per 
fire; the percent of burn; the number of snags felled; the slash 
burned; the average cause of snag felling; the miles of fire roads 
constructed and the cost per mile; the average fire protection cost 
per acre; the area treated for insects; the area clear cut; the clear- 
cut area with adequate source reserve; the area partially cut; the area 
prelogged; the area handled by intermediate cutting or thinning; the 
area artificially reforested by seeding and the cost per acre; the num- 
ber of professional foresters employed; the other forestry employees 
and the ratio of professional acres per professional forester to show 
what the trend has been in this so that as we go into the program we 
have more men for the same acreages. These are all the statistical 
data that we collect on our tree farms. 

First, perhaps I should tell you what a tree farm is. A lot of state- 
ments have been made, but no one has told you. A tree farm is merely 
an area privately owned, forest land under forest management. In 
order to qualify as a tree farmer a private owner must first agree to 
keep the land in his ownership for the purposes of tree cropping. He 
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must assure us that he is going to give those lands protection against 
fire, disease and grazing. He agrees to harvest the timber in such a 
way as to keep the land productive, which means that, in the event he 
does not get natural reproduction because of cutting practices, he will 
artifically reforest that land by whatever means, even by a new tech- 
nique to allow the natural functions to function better. A man to be a 
tree farmer must give us the right to make a professional inspection 
on his property to see that he is living up to the rules of the game. 
We do not use that as a traffic cop does to enforce the traffic laws. We 
use that to go out and find out what these men are doing and to advise 
and help them to do a better job in their own interests. That is our 
function in the thing. 

Mr. Cosurn. Thank you very much. What I want to know is 
whether or not you can give us the annual allowable cut for each of 
your tree-farm members. 

Mr. Hacensrern. It would take some time to do it. Perhaps we 
can. Icannotdoitnow. I donot have those data. 

Mr. Cozsurn. You could probably get them later. I think this 
record ought to be complete. 

Mr. Hacenstern. What is the purpose of these data, now? 

Mr. Copurn. We are trying to find out if the operation of these 
tree farms can give the Federal agencies some idea of how to better 
manage their properties. 

Mr. Hacenstetn. Perhaps that is a good idea. 

Mr. Cosurn. Can you also get us, Mr. Hagenstein, the actual cut 
for each of your members ? 

Mr. Hacenstertn. We furnished that in the statement which I sub- 
mitted this morning. 

Mr. Cosurn. Was it broken down by members? 

Mr. Hacensrern. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. What about their cut from other sources ? 

Mr. Hacenstetn. This is the total cut. The cut I gave you is the 
total log production in the calendar year 1954. 

Mr. Cosurn. Are all your members tree farmers? 

Mr. Hacensrern. No, sir. You are confused. I am afraid you are 
trying to confuse me. 

Mr. Copurn. Oh, no. 

Mr. Hacenstern. You do not have to be a member of our associa- 
tion to be a tree farmer. If you are a member of our association you 
do not have to be a tree farmer. Some of our members have tree farms 
and some do not. Some are landowners and some are not. Many of 
the tree farmers are dairy farmers or, for example, have 40 or 100 
acres and have solicited our assistance to help show them how to do a 
better management job. We do not have detailed data on what these 
people are doing. 

This program of tree farming is not so detailed that we try to do a 
complete job of management. We try to show that man how he can 
manage his own land to keep that income coming along. In these 
young stands, we are trying to keep these gentlemen that own them 
from liquidating them in their peak growth. 

Mr. Conurn. How do you know that unless you have some means 
of inspection ? 
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_ Mr. Hacensrern. We go and look at them perodically within the 
limitations of our staff. 

Mr. Cosurn. As to the tree-farm members of your association, it 
would not be difficult to furnish information on how much each mem- 
ber cuts and grows annually ? 

Representative Horrman. Will counsel yield there? He says he 
has a dairy farmer and a fellow who has some timber. You do not 
want to know how many cords of wood or feet of rails he cuts? 

Mr. Cozurn. I think we get it on the basis of millions of board-feet. 
I would not get down to cords. 

Representative Horrman. You used to cut enough lumber or timber 
to build a barn. : 

Mr. Cozurn. As I understand it, he is talking about property man- 
aged according to the sustained-yield principle. 

Mr. Hacensrern. You are mistaken. Some tree farms are on sus- 
tained yield. Some are tending that way. 

Mr. Cozurn. Is that not your objective? 

Mr. Hacenstern. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is right. 

Mr. Hacenstern. Just as it is your objective to get the Federal 
forests on sustained yield. 

Mr. Cozpurn. If it is going to be an onerous job to furnish the com- 
mittee with this data, you do not have to do it. 

Mr. Hacenstern. Please write me and give me the detail of what 
you want and we will give you our idea of what we can furnish. 

Representative Horrman. Can we have the same information from 
the other organization if they are doing any tree farming? 

tepresentative Cuuporr. Surely. 

Mr. Hacenstern. Let me clarify right there for you gentlemen who 
are apparently trying to promote a feud between our organizations. 
Certainly our organization does not want it, and I do not think the 
others do. Some of the members of the organization who Brean to 
be tree farmers are certified by our organization, and we are glad to 
work with those gentlemen, to assist them in improving the manage- 
ment of their property. 

Representative Horrman. Much as I like you, I cannot go along 
with the statement that we are trying to promote a feud. We have 
feuds enough in our own committee. 

Representative Cuvporr. I would like the record to show that we 
are not trying to promote a feud with anybody. Mr. Hoffman and 
I have our differences on procedure and politics but, as far as this 
problem is concerned, we are both trying to do a job for everybody 
that grows timber in the Northwest. 

Mr. Hacenstern. I think you are, sir. suanl 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Wolf tells me that your organization 
and the Western Pine Association are the only two that are promoting 
this tree-farm method of growing timber in these two States. 

Mr. Hacensretn. The Western Pine Association handles the tree- 
farm program east of the Cascade Mountains, and the Industrial 
Forestry Association handles it west of the mountains. 

Representative Cuvuporr. As far as you could tell us, you are both 
trying to get along together on this thing because it is a very important 
thing for the future of the industry. 
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Mr. Hacenste1n. That is true in part. The third organization was 
the one I was referring to, the Western Forest Industries Association. 
It looked as though there was trying to be a feud promoted between us, 
and I do not think their members or our members want to get in a feud. 
It is not a question of big versus little or little versus big. This is the 
United States of America. There is room for all-sized operators in 
every industry. That is your business as Members of Congress, and 
mine as a citizen, to see to it that there is that opportunity. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is why we want to hear you and to 
hear that man from Molalla. We want to hear everybody. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Copurn. Mr. Hagenstein, there is one other thing which I think, 
out of your experience in the field, you ought to explain to the com- 
mittee. That is these appraisal methods used by the BLM and their 
appraised prices. Can you do that briefly ? 

Mr. Hacensrern. I do not know, but I will try my very best, Mr. 
Coburn. The Forest Service, when it is about to offer a piece of timber 
for sale, goes out and cruises it to try to find out what the estimated 
quantity 1s; and, when it arrives at that quantity, then it attempts to 
set a minimum price on it, the appraised price. In arriving at such a 
price it takes into consideration the quality of the timber, its location 
with reference to the possible market, its topography, species, and then 
tries to estimate what it is going to cost to develop the road system to 
it to fell it, buck it, yard it, load it, and haul it. Then it tries to 
estimate what the value of the logs is in the basis of market valuation, 
what they are selling for, what they are bringing. The market value 
minus the logging cost, including the transportation, the road-building 
and road-development cost, leaves what they call their conversion re- 
turn; and that conversion return is then split between margin and 
risk for the operator. 

Mr. Cosurn. Margin of profit? Is that it? I did not understand. 

Mr. Hacenstern. It is called margin for profit and risk, and the 
other is stumpage. That is the way they end up with the appraised 
price. That is on our side of the mountains. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is the Forest Service. 

Mr. Hacensretn. In the case of the BLM, they use lumber prices 
and work from manufactured cost. They go from log prices to lumber 
prices. In their deduction they have to add the manufacturing cost 
so that you have lumber price minus manufacturing cost, minus log- 
ging cost, minus transportation, minus road development cost equals 
the pond value, as they call it. That is the appraised price. East of 
the mountains in the pine region they use lumber prices. 

Mr. Cosurn. Is it your recommendation that this appraisal method 
insofar as the three forest management agencies are concerned, should 
be uniform ? 

Mr. HacenstTe1n. It seems to me that it is desirable that it might be, 
except that I am not sure whether that meets the needs of the Indians. 
I do not know. 

Mr. Cosurn. What about the Forest Service and the BLM ? 

Mr. Hacenste1n. It seems to me that it would be desirable from the 
standpoint of the purchaser to have a uniform system. 

Mr. Cozsurn. Which of the two systems would you prefer be 
adopted ? 
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Mr. Hacenstern. There again I think you have to consider this. 
In the case of areas where you do have a log market like in our region, 
where the products are used for lumber, for plywood, for pulp and 
paper, for shingles, and a much greater variety of products than the 
timber is in the pine region, that log value is probably a better place 
to start. In the pine industry where it is primarily a lumber manu- 
facturing industry and the logging is used principally for lumber, 
lumber is the best place to start. Here you do not know where the 
logs are going to go, and neither does the man that is appraising the 
timber. It may go to a company that will use a portion of the logs 
in its own plants and either trade or sell logs to somebody else, so that 
log value seems to be the most equitable basis for appraisals on our 
side of the mountains. 

Mr. Cosurn. You would make the differential rest on utilization 
rather than agency. Do you see what I am getting at? 

Mr. Hacenstrein. Yes, I think that is what I would recommend. 

Mr. Cosurn. Do you think that these appraised prices of the Forest 
Service and the BLM are realistic in view of the bid prices that we 
have been hearing about ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. Well, I think the boys that appraise timber do 
the best they can under the circumstances, but there is no question 
but what in times like these we have been in an inflationary spiral for 
a long time with a few dips, and all the appraised price means, really, 
is the satisfaction of the statute that requires that the timber be 
appraised at some minimum price. 

Mr. Conurn. Would you call it an “upset price” ? 

Mr. Hacensrern. I am not sure what that term means. Canada 
uses it differently than we do, and I am confused. 

Mr. Copurn. It is the price below which the Government will not 
sell. When you suggest an inventory of our forest resources by a 
private firm, have you checked into the legality of that procedure? 
Can it be done under existing statutes? 

Mr. Hacensrern. I do not know whether it can or not. It seems 
practical as one way to expedite the inventory. Unless you know 
what you have on your shelves you cannot manage it realistically. 

Mr. Copnurn. Has the association advanced this suggestion to the 
BLM and the Forest Service ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. I do not think we have. 

Mr. Copurn. My last question has to do with the question of private 
condemnation of a right-of-way over Government lands. I am not 
clear about that. As I understand, your Oregon law permits one 
private owner to condemn another private owner’s right-of-way. 
This question of the private owner condemning Federal property is 
new to me. 

Mr. Hacensrern, It is a suggestion I am making that if the Govern- 
ment is going to be a proprietor of timber it ought to start acting like 
one. I realize there is no precedent for it in the law, but certainly in 
the intermingled landownership pattern, Mr. Coburn, both parties 
should have equal rights as long as such rights are protecting the 
public interests. 

Mr. Cosurn. Have you checked the legality of that? 

Mr. Hacenstetn. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Copurn. Are you suggesting that the committee consider legis- 
lation to that end ? 
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Mr. Hacensrern. If the committee deems it desirable to give the 
private owner the same right that the Government has in getting 
access to its timber, because in either case the one landlocks the other 
because they are intermingled, I would suggest that the committee 
take under advisement the possibility of legislation on the subject. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr, Lanigan. 

Mr. Laniean. There was one statement that you made during the 
hearing that was a little bit surprising, possibly due to our ignorance. 
As I understand it, your organization certifies tree farms. For Doug- 
las fir you have that power. I do not know whether the power is 
informal or by statute, or what. You decide whether or not some- 
body qualifies for a tree farm ¢ 

Mr. Hacenstern. It is an informal thing, not by statute. This is 
a voluntary program. 

Mr. Laniean. When a person qualifies for a tree farm, does he have 
to agree that he will not cut that timber that is growing on that tree 
farm until it reaches maturity ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. We do not condone premature cutting of imma- 
ture timber on tree farms. That is the way you lose your certificate. 

Mr. Lanican. But he does not have to make an agreement when he 
gets the certificate. He loses the certificate if he later cuts its pre- 
maturely ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. When he signs an application for certification of 
his property as a tree farm, he agrees to keep that land in his owner- 
ship for the purpose of growing timber; secondly, to give it adequate 
protection against fire, insects, and disease; third, to harvest that land 
in such a way as to keep it productive, which means that in the case 
of immature timber he has to do it on a thinning basis. If it is mature 
timber, in our region he can clearcut it. 

Mr. Lanicgan. Would he specifically agree he would not cut it 
until it was mature? 

Mr. Hacenstern. In addition to the formal application form, each 
man submits a 5-year plan of development for his property telling us 
what he intends to do. Generally our forester helps with that. In 
the case of immature timber, we always get into that plan that it be 
cut on an intermediate cutting and thinning basis because that is the 
best way for it. 

Mr. Laniean. You said that that was a 5-year plan but, if the timber 
had just been cut over all he would agree is that he would not cut 
it for 5 years except for thinning; is that right? Does he tie himself 
up and make an agreement that he will not cut it until it is mature? 
Just answer that yes or no. 

Hr. Hacenstern. It is not that easy. You cannot answer any 
forestry question by yes or no, when you are talking about lands 
with different aged timber on them. We have lots of cutover lands 
with trees 10 years of age. It is not a question of doing anything there 
for 10 or 15 years except keeping out the fire and protecting it. 

Mr. Lanican. You are looking ahead for 5 years? 

Mr. Hacenstern. We are looking ahead forever, I hope. We are 
new in this forestry game in this country of ours. We have to learn to 
crawl before we can get up and run. 

Mr. Laniean. I am trying to find out what a tree farmer obligates 
himself to do and not to do. 
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Mr. Hacenstrern. Well, if you gentlemen would like, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would be glad to submit a very complete statement on what 
our tree farm program is all about for the record, or for the infor- 
mation of the committee, and, what is more, I would love to take all 
of you on a tree farm. 

Representative Cuuporr. I am sure the committee would appreciate 
any full statement on tree farming. I think that that is one of the 
things that is going to save the timber supply in the Northwest. 

Mr. Hacensrern. It would not save it entirely because the Federal 
Government has to manage its lands, too. 

Representative Cuuporr. Maybe you could give us an education. 

Mr. Hacenstern. I think we could. 

Mr. Lanigan. What percentage of timber-growing land is in tree 
farms in Oregon now? Do you know? 

Mr. Hacenstetn. It is hard for me to break that down between the 
States. I think in terms of our region—— 

Mr. LaniGan. In the region, then ? 

Mr. Hacensrern. There are 13.2 million acres of privately owned 
forest lands in the Douglas forest region. Currently there is 4,600,- 
000 acres of tree farms. 

Mr. Lanican. That you have actually certified ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanican. Then you said that tree farming does not neces- 
sarily mean that the timber is going to be maint Lined on a sustained- 
yield basis. 

Mr. Hacenstern. Did I say that? 

Mr. Laniean. Explain that. 

Mr. Hacensretn. Well, the first thing you have to do before you 
get into sustained yield is find out what you have got. Our private 
forests, just like Federal forests, until a few years ago did not have 
adequate inventories. Since we have started the tree farm program, 
we know what we have in our private forests. When the inventories 
are completed, some of these people find they have a 7 or 8 or 10 years’ 
growth of old timber. Some have up to 50 years in a few instances. 
Some have none. They merely have a piece of land which was logged 
in the early days and they find themselves with a bunch of fine young 
timber and some lands that need planting. So you cannot get into 
the tree farm program and say that you are on a sustained yield be- 
cause sustained yield means over a period of time so arranging your 
acreages that you have got a continuing volume maturing of timber 
ready for processing each year and as you take you replace on an ap- 
proximately equal basis. It is not possible for some of our tree farms 
to go on a sustained yield for 50 or 80 years because it will take them 
that long to build up their age classes. 

Here is the practical thing that happens. A company that very 
definitely is liquidating, has no other course, has 7 years cut left, has 
20,000 acres of land. We get them interested in doing a good job in 
cutting the rest of that land in such a way that they can reproduce it, 
to cut all the snags; to develop the road system; to leave that land in 
darn good shape; and in final liquidation that company will sell that 
property to a more favorably situated competitor and ultimately some 
of those are going to be going into sustained-yield propositions. 

Mr. Lanican. Then you say that tree farms are a definite and 
valuable step toward a sustained-yield management of private timber, 
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you believe? You just did not want to say that in the record with- 
out explanation ? 

Mr, Hacenstxrn. We are on a march toward forestry. Most of 
us will not live long enough to see our forests on sustained yield. It 
will take a long time, but we have a start and encourage it by the 
progress we have made. j 

Mr. Lanican. I will not mention the name because I may have the 
wrong one, but somebody came in and said that somewhere in a nation- 
al forest along the coast there were three sales put up, announced by 
the Forest Service for the ensuing year. One was 30 million board- 
feet and the other two were around 5 or 6 million board-feet. So 
the Forest Service put up the 30 million board-feet and sold it, but, 
when it came around to trying to put up the 2 small sales, it finally 
announced to the interested people in the area that they had no ac- 
cess to those 2 small sales and, consequently, they could not put the 
timber up for sale. Some large mill of course bought the 30 million 
and the small loggers felt quite aggrieved because the Forest Service 
is allowing somebody to block access to two smaller sales which they 
felt they might get. What do you think the Forest Service ought 
to do in a situation like that ? 

Mr. Hacensre1n. Well, unless I Knew the details of the circum- 
stances, I would not care to comment on that. Each situation, when 
you are talking about access, is different. No two are fundamentally 
alike. For a certain part of the way they are similar, but local 
circumstances dictate different decisions. You have to get to the 
guts and feathers of the practical case. 

Mr. Lanican. You would want to know the exact forest? 

Mr. Hacensrern. I would want to look the situation over. I do 
not think we could discuss it intelligently in this room. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you believe that the Forest Service should try to 
get access to those smaller two sales ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. Everybody who needs access—— 

Mr. Lanican. Assume this—— 

Mr. Hacenstern. I do not want to assume anything. I want to get 
to practical cases. 

Mr. Lanican. You have taken certain general stands here. You 
have indicated some favor toward the Forest Service method and I 
think you are a little critical of the BLM, which of course is perfectly 
all right. I do not think their regulations are perfect by any means. 
I think you took certain viewpoints in your statement and did not 
relate them to a specific instance. Will you say that the BLM reg- 
ulations are wrong in every instance? 

Mr. Hacenstetn. No, sir. I think that the principal thing that is 
wrong with the BLM regulations is that there is no one in this State, 
no lawyer, no forester, who understands them. It has put the field 
personnel of the Bureau of Land Management—most of whom are 
foresters, or should be—in the position of trying to practice law 
without a license, and that is is an illegal act in the State. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you think that the principle of obtaining recipro- 
cal rights is a valid one for the Government to follow ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. Yes, I do. 

Representative Horrman. Did he not say that in his statement? Is 
that not what he said in his statement? 

Mr. Laniean. I have not read all of his statement. He just gave 
it to us this morning. 
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Representative Horrman. That is odd, because Mr. Coburn was 
reading it last night. 

Representative Cuuporr. He gave us an advance statement and then 
he came in with a final statement this morning. Is that right? 

Mr. Hacensrern. That is right. 

Representative Horrman. I understand that, but I have noted that 
we file a statement and go over the same thing over and over. Of 
course, it is only commonsense that they should have reciprocal rights. 

Mr. Hacenstern. We agree. 

Representative Horrman. You said so in there a couple of times. I 
would not find any fault with it. 

Mr. Lanican. That was my last question. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott. 

Senator Scorr. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Dworsuax. Mr. Hagenstein, I have been very interested in 
your comments on the status of the lumber and timber industry in the 
Northwest. Notwithstanding the testimony presented to this com- 
mittee which would reflect some areas where there is distress, it would 
appear that the industry overall js in a flourishing condition. I know 
that you are acquainted with all of the details of it and I should like to 
know whether currently there are any imports of logs, pulp, lumber, 
and lumber products from Canada or other countries which are caus- 
ing any difficulties for the industry. 

Mr. Hacensretn. Senator Dworshak, historically there has been a 
small import of logs into the State of Washington from British Co- 
lumbia for many years. Under the British Columbia law only logs 
which are cut on Crown-granted lands, comparable to fee-simple lands 
in the United States, carry the export privilege. So the total export 
isa very, very minorthing. I doubt that at the present time it is more 
than 30 million or 40 million board-feet a year. 

Senator Dworsuak. Are there any lumber products coming in from 
other countries ? 

Mr. Hacenstetn. Yes. Having the same species as we have in 
Washington and Oregon, British Columbia is competitive with us in 
the eastern market. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do prices maintain about the same levels? 

Mr. Hacenstern. I would guessso. The consumer determines that. 
We are bidding for the business and they are bidding and, when the 
supplies get heavy, a consumer will not pay as much. 

Senator DworsHak. Do they have lower costs of production in Can- 
ada than we have in the Northwest ? 

Mr. Hacenstetn. Indeed they do. Their wage structure is lower; 
their stumpage structures are lower; and they have the advantage over 
the industry in Oregon and Washington in being able to lay their 
lumber down on the east coast of the United States in the foreign 
bottoms, which we cannot do. Weare obliged to ship ours intercoastal 
and on American bottoms. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is much of the Northwest lumber and lumber 
products going through the Panama Canal to the east coast now ? 

Mr. Hacenstetn. No, the shipments by water are less than they 
were 25 years ago for a number of reasons, with many of which I 
am not too personally familiar. I would guess—and I could get 
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that data for you—that we are shipping not more than a billion and 
a half feet of the production of lumber out of this region by water 
to the east coast of the United States at the present time whereas 
we used to ship probably twice that much 25 years ago. 

Senator Dworsnak. Where is most of our lumber going from the 
Northwestern States ? . 

Mr. Hacensrern. Well, very happily, with California’s great in- 
crease in population, we sell about 25 percent of our lumber in Cali- 
fornia, and consume 20 percent in Washington and Oregon, and the 
balance goes to the rest of the United States. We have not had an 
export business in lumber to foreign markets out of the Douglas fir 
region since the reciprocal trade treaties in 1932. The preferential 
trade agreements began about that time. The British Columbia 
people have taken it away from us. 

Senator Dworsnax. In your table 7 you have listed the years from 
1939 to 1955 and have the average of all markets in dollars, showing 
for the 6 months of 1955 the figure of 80.17. Can you clarify that 
somewhat, telling me exactly what that means? 

Mr. Hacenstern. Well, that is the price received in the first 6 
months of this year, average, foreign and domestic rail and cargo 
of all species of lumber produced in western Oregon and western 
Washington at the mill. That is what, the mill got for it. 

Senator DworsHak. On the basis of a thousand board-feet ? 

Mr. Hagensrern. That is right. It does not say so. Can we fix 
that up? 

Senator DworsHak. For 1945 the figure is $39, which is just a little 
more than double that in 1955. That may be commensurate with 
the general inflationary trend or the deflated dollar, but it would seem 
to me that the overall pattern in the lumber industry would be that 
it is quite prosperous at this time, which would make it quite diffi- 
cult to see why we do receive so much testimony of areas where there 
is considerable distress and difficulty. 

Mr. Hacenstern. Well, the industry is prosperous, of course, like 
the whole country at the present time. We have been in a peak home- 
building period from the end of World War II which of course has 
made a big demand for our lumber. I think the problem, Senator, 
is one of timber supply by areas. Overall we are in pretty good 
shape for timber but, with the location of it with reference to the 
manufacturing facilities, in some areas it means that the old estab- 
lished mills have had to go out further and further to try to keep 
their log supply on hand. 

Senator Dworsuak. Am I justified in assuming that where opera- 
tors in the lumber industry rely upon their ownership of the mate- 
rials, that they are doing very well; but, where there is dependence 
upon sources of Government-owned timber, there is greater difficulty ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. I think that is true. If you will refer to my 
tables 5 and 6, you will find that Forest Service stumpage prices, 
for example, have tripled in the last 10 years and Bureau of Land 
Management stumpage prices have increased eightfold in the last 10 
vears, whereas lumber prices have increased 100 percent; so that if 
you take it out of stumpage, that leaves less for labor and transpor- 
‘sion and everything else that goes into the cost of the consumer. 
Timber is a much higher priced commodity than it formerly was. 
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Senator Dworsnax. I wonder if it is within the province of the 
Congress to take remedial action which will relieve the stress in some 
of these areas, or whether finally it is a situation where the operators, 
whether large or small, have to rely on their own efforts and business 
sagacity to provide profits? 

Mr. Hacenstern. Certainly you know from experience in your own 
State that operators in our industry have lots of sagacity. You have 
to have to survive in this highly competitive business of ours. 

Senator Dworsuax. Probably resourcefulness is a better word. 

Mr. Hacensretn. They are very resourceful. I do not know what 
the Government can do to alleviate this situation. Maybe it is like 
the chap at Roseburg who said “It is a competitive business. You 
are going to have to let it battle it out.” 

Certainly, the people I am working for are associated in this associ- 
ation, but you will find them competing for a piece of timber and for 
a market for their products. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you think it would be difficult for Congress 
to assure in some way security and profits for all segments? 

Mr. Hacenstern. We have never been a subsidized industry and, 
if you took a poll of this room, I do not think you would get much 
of a vote for it. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. The statement seems remarkable because, 
while it is broad and general, it does show that the industry is not 
only trying to protect its own interests but trying to provide for 
future employment. The statement points out what we should do in- 
sofar as this witness’ opinion is concerned. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Hagenstein, I may not agree with all your 
conclusions but I do not believe anybody could sit here and not be 
impressed with your extensive nowledaye of the lumber industry and 
its problems. 

Mr. Hacenstetn. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Neusercer. What is the relationship between the Indus- 
trial Forestry Association and the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation ¢ 

Mr. Hacenstern. At one time we operated, from 1933 to 1949, as 
the Joint Committee on Forest Conservation, and it was a joint com- 
mittee between the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Pacific Northwest Loggers Association. Then in 1942 the boards of 
directors of those two associations put us on our own and gave us the 
horrible name that no one could pronounce or remember, forest con- 
servation committee of the Pacific Northwest Industries. Prior to 
1949 we were financed by the two associations. 

Senator Neusercer. Which were which associations? 

Mr. Hacenstern. West Coast Lumbermen’s and Pacific Coast Log- 

ers Association. After 1949 we had our own membership contracts, 
- boards of directors. Then in 1952 I was able to convince the di- 
rectors of the forest conservation committee of the Pacific Northwest 
Forest Industries that it was impossible for me to sell any member- 
ships with that longhandled title. So we shortened the name to In- 
dustrial Forestry Association and that is what we are today. 
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Senator Nevupercer. You are independent of West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association at the present time ? 

Mr. Hacenste1n. Yes, sir. 

Senator NEUBERGER. _Do you share headquarters with them ? 

Mr. Hacensten. We have been until recently. Just in the last 
week, as a matter of fact, we have moved our offices in Portland. We 
share offices with them in Eugene and at Seattle. 

_ Senator Neusercer. The reason I asked is that only recently I was 
in the Terminal Sales Building and I think you have had until re- 
cently identical quarters, telephone, and so on ? 

Mr. Hacenstein. That is right. It is in the Woodcraft Building 
up the street two blocks. 

Senator Nevsercer. That is right. Do you still have that arrange- 
ment, or not ? 

Mr. Hacenstern. We have a cooperative arrangement in a forestry 
public relations program. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
members are interested in that and we have an arrangement working 
that out together. We have another arrangement which we are in the 
penoens of changing slightly at the present time. The West Coast 

jumbermen’s Association started the nursery at Nisqually, Wash., 
when we were part of them and were their forestry staff under the 
joint committee. Since putting us on our own, we have been running 
the nursery still, of course. Now, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation owns the land and are about to enter into a long-term lease 
with us on a nominal basis because we have been operating the nursery. 
It is, as you know, a nonprofit enterprise where we enter into contracts 
with whosoever cares to have us grow trees for them, and sell at the 
actual cost of production. It is the same with the genetics program. 
We are building the research at the site on the land belonging to West 
Coast and at the end of the lease the facilities will revert to the West 
Coast Association, which owns the land. 

Senator Neusercer. Now, if alumber plant or corporation is a mem- 
ber of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, that does not mean 
that it is automatically a member of your organization, or vice versa ? 

Mr. Hacensrern. That is right. You have to have a membership 
contract with each individual grouptobeamember. _ 

Senator Neusercer. Is there a great deal of overlapping? 

Mr. Hacenstern. There is some. If I may explain, I just work for 
these people. I think a logical reason to assume is that one of the 
reasons they set us aside is that the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation is primarily a trade organization designed to promote trade in 
west coast lumber and to keep the association in possession of its mar- 
kets, because we are highly compel stir with the industry of Senator 
Scott’s State, for example. In this region where we have a highly de- 
veloped pulp and paper and veneer industry, and so on, the plywood 
and Cc roup were in effect riding free. Now we have the 
whole segment all brought together in a common interest in forestry 
supporting this organization. It is unique in a regard because it is the 
only regional organization of all segments of the wood-using industry 
under one tent, and the continuation of their interests through an 
adequate supply of raw material, to wit, forestry. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you. I want to ask you about table 3 
where you compared the annual log harvest, by which I presume you 
mean the cutting of logs, with the annual allowable harvest of na- 
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tional forest lands in the Douglas-fir region. I was quite astounded 
to note how relatively little difference there is in board-feet as of last 
year between the logs cut and those allowed. The difference was only 
about 350 million; was it not? I thought it would be much more from 
some of the testimony we have had previously. Then when you took 
into account the fact that your table 4 shows an overcutting on the 
O. and C. lands for the same year, when you balance those there is not 
a lot of difference. There is only about 200 million board-feet differ- 
ence between allowable cut and natural cut; is that right or wrong? 

Mr. Hacenstern. That is right, sir. I think the contention of the 
people whom you have been hearing earlier is that the allowable cut 
that we have today is conservative on the basis of those inadequate 
inventories made 30 or more years ago. Our economy and technology 
have changed. We have not grown any more timber. There is the 
same timber, but maybe less, because of deterioration. However, so 
much more is now utilizable that an inventory on the basis of today’s 
technology would show a much greater timber inventory than we ever 
dreamed of before. 

Senator Nevunercer. The reason I think these two tables are among 
the most significant we have seen in our hearings is that we have had 
repeated testimony on the allowable cut but, if the allowable cut is not 
stepped up enormously due to reasons such as you suggest, it is not a 
really significant thing. 

Mr. Hacenstern. The only significant thing about it, Senator, is 
that in 1954, instead of the annual allowable harvest or cut, if you 
will, of 2,231,800,000 feet in the national forests in western Oregon, 
that figure, if we had had inventories, should have been 3,250 million 
feet, or maybe more. 

Senator Neusercer. If we had that figure as an allowable cut, it 
would be very significant and might contribute enormously to in- 
creased production and employment, but, with the existing allowable 
cut, the difference is of very little importance. 

Mr. Hacensrern. In table 3, as you can see, beginning in 1948 the 
percentage of allowable cut which was harvested each year has risen 
almost consecutively and is doubled. It is now 88 percent. 

Senator Neupercer. It seems to me that it is going to be very im- 
portant for this committee in making its report to the full committee 
and Congress to realize that, unless the inventories are improved and 
unless the allowable cut is greatly expanded, the present difference 
between allowable cut and actual harvesting of timber is really rela- 
tively trivial in the great scheme of things. 

Mr. Hacenstern. That is right. 

Senator Neusercer. I would like to ask a little bit about the tree 
farms and I will try not to plow the same furrow that Mr. Lanigan 
did. Is it not true that, although you lump all these tree farms to- 
gether, there is an enormous difference among them? It is like saying 
in many instances that a new Cadillac or Lincoln and my old Ford 
are both cars. I do not have too wide experience, of course, but I was 
brought up here and I have been on these show tree farms that some 
of the big concerns have and they are remarkable places I have 
been on some places that have tree-farm signs in front of them and 
there is just no relevancy between those two. 

Mr. Hacensrein. To be a tree farmer you do not have to be perfect 
to start. You have to be sincerely interested in keeping your lands 
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to grow timber. You have to be sincerely interested in giving them 
adequate protection. You have to be sincerely interested in keeping 
that land productive through good harvesting practices and artificial 
reforestation when necessary. "There is a great variety of performance 
in the tree farm, Senator, just as there is in the performance under 
any other laudable thing in society. Some are doing an excellent job. 
Some are doing a lesser job, and some of them are doing a minimum 
job; but the thing that impresses me is what has been accomplished. 

Mind you, Senator, except for the period that I have been away in 
the war, I have been in the program since it started in 1941. Had 
anyone told me in 1941 that by 1955 we would have come as far as we 
have in this program, I would have laughed and said it was not pos- 
sible because, no matter what the level of a job on a specific tree farm 
is, there is not a one that has not done a better job since he has been a 
tree farmer. We havea long way to go. 

Senator Neusercer. They have done a better job because some of 
them have just abandoned cutover lands. You said they have done a 
better job. You can do a better job and still not do much of a job. 
Some just completely abandoned cutover lands before they were tree 
farmers. 

Mr. Hacgensre1n. Some of the people who are now tree farmers 
did that. 

Senator Neupercer. Yes. 

Mr. Hacenstern. I do not think so. Most of these people who are 
among the industrial tree farmers have helped these lands for a long, 
long pe riod and very few have let any of their lands go delinquent 
after being cut over. Some have, and have purchased those lands and 
put them under control later. 

Senator Neupercer. There can be relatively little difference and 
still be improvement. 

Mr. Hacenstern. I say that is not true. I want to show you some 
of these tree farms. 

Senator Neusercer. I have been on some. 

Mr. Hacenstern. I want to show you some that you have not seen. 

Senator Nevupercer. I grant that I have been on some tree farms 
that are show places. What I have found is that I do not think the 
public and Congress and the State legislatures and the press should be 
oversold. I have found in my contact with the public that most of the 
people think that every tree farm is like these Weyerhaeuser ads where 
you have this luxurious new Douglas fir coming up and here is a little 
bear with the cubs and an elk or moose prowling around in it, and it 
is like a great big carpet. I have been on tree farms that are not like 
a big carpet. 

Mr. Hacenstern. Which ones? 

Senator Neusercer. I have been on tree farms down in Clatsop 
County recently, and they did not look like the Weyerhaeuser ads to 
me. Iadmit that I am not a trained forester. 

Mr. Hacensretn. I am, and I am responsible for certifying these 
tree farms. No one gets a tree farm certificate out of our association 
unless he deserves it, and the minute he does not deserve it we will 
take it away from him. We have done that repeatedly. We are not 
trying to hoodwink the public or you or anyone to convince you or the 
public that we are doing more than we are doing in the tree farms. 
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All we are trying to do is get people off their tails to get them growing 
timber. We have a long way to go, but we are m: aking progress. We 
have just as long a way to go as you and I have in the things you and 
I are trying to do personally, but give us a chance. We have to have 
a chance to demonstrate that we can grow timber just as the Federal 
Government needs the chance that you gentlemen in the Congress can 
give it to put the national forests under management. 

Senator Neupercer. I think the tree farm movement is an excellent 
thing. I think the people who participate it deserve a great deal 
of credit. The point I am raising is that I do think we should not 
have any hopes that are false so that there is encouraged by that 
overcutting which would be to the detriment of the public now and 
in the future. That isthe point I am seeking to make. 

Mr. Hacenstern. You and I are not apart in any respect. I am 
as against overcutting on private lands as I am against undercutting 
cn public lands; because they are not offering the cut on the basis 
of what the real inventory is. We are forced to overcut on other 
lands because these people are not meeting the demands. We cut 
these products because these products serve our society. 

Senator Neusercer. Of course, a person in Government also must 
recognize that people engaged in an industry have an acquisitive in- 
stinct, so that there have to be social controls very often. In other 
words, the Greyhound busline might have more customers if they 
could go 80 miles an hour between here and Seattle, but we have to 
have social controls on the people who own the Greyhound Bus Co. 
Nobody could use words of greater encomium for the tree farm move- 
ment than I have and will use now, but I think it is important that 
we have a true picture of it. 

How often are these tree farms inspected personally by a trained 
forester ? 

Mr. Hacensrern. We try to inspect them once a year. We have not 
always made it, but that is our goal. In the last 5 years, , 1949 throug) 
1953 calendar years, we actu: ally made three physical inspections. 

Senator Neusercer. Over how many years! 

Mr. Hacenste1n. Over a period of 5 years. 

Senator Neupercer. That is quite extensive, I would say. 

Mr. Hacenstern. The data are included as part of the record— 
an excerpt from my annual report. I would like to include that as a 
part of the record if I may. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, it may be so included. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


ExcerpPt FroM Report OF MANAGING Dtrector, INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
1954 


Our industry’s outstanding forestry achievement to date is its tree farms. 
Although this program was started primarily for public relations in 1941 we 
have maintained it as a strong, constructive influence for good forestry in our 
region. The good public relations we are receiving from it are deserved be- 
cause of good performance. Further, its lasting benefits will be to tree farmers 
themselves in the form of adequate raw material supplies. 

As you know, in the last 5 years we have been getting detailed information 
on performance. This has been collected by our staff from your foresters and 
by on the ground inspection. We have summarized Douglas fir region industrial 
tree farm performance 1949-53 and I would like to highlight some of the more 
pertinent information. 
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Recognizing forest protection as the most important net essity, the record 
shows that in the last 5 years tree farms had 576 fires or an average of 115 per 
vear. The average area burned over each year was 5,950 acres with an average 
of 51.6 acres per fire. On the average tree farm acreage for the 5-year period 
of 3,756,640 the percent of burn was .16 of 1 percent. 

Slash burning occurred on an average of 13,495 acres per year compared 
with an average area clear cut of 25,488. It's clear we are burning less slash 
than formerly but only because we answer affirmatively that necessary ques- 
tion as to whether we can leave it unburned because we are willing to spend 
enough to prevent it from burning accidentally. In the last 5 years our tree 
farms have felled nearly a million nonmerchantable snags or an average of 
197,200 per year. The average cost for falling these was $1.56 each. A thousand 
miles of fire roads have been constructed. They cost more than a million dollars. 

The really amazing figure and one of the principal reasons for the maintenance 
of the relatively low percent of burn is the $7,900,000 spent on these tree farms 
in 5 years or an average of 42 cents per acre each year for protection against fire. 

In the 5-year period more than 13,000 acres were partially cut, 7,600 acres pre- 
logged, and nearly 10,000 acres thinned. 

‘Artificial reforestration in 5 years included 48,000 acres planted and 9,600 
acres seeded with an average cost per acre of $18.25 for planting and $6.04 for 
seeding. 

In 1949 3% million acres of tree farms employed 90 professional foresters 
or 1 for every 36,000 acres. By 1953 there were 169 foresters on 4,168,000 acres 
or 1 forester for every 24,664 acres. 

The detailed data which are attached show a terrific record of forestry ac- 
complishment. More important yet than what they show are the policies of the 
companies which caused these forestry acts to be performed. Greater yet is 
the apparent willingness of the American people to pay prices for forest products 
which clearly indicate they recognize that it costs money to grow trees. This, of 
course, is related to supply and demand but it is making private forestry possible 
in this country. 

Our tree-farm program has taken a different turn in the last few years in that 
the people with whom we are working principally now are nonindustrial own- 
ers—farmers, investment owners, and people who just want to own some land 
on which to grow trees. In the last 2 years we have certified 90 nonindustrial 
properties, far more than in all the previous 12 years of the program. The 
term “tree farming” is now as much a part of the Northwest vocabulary as 
tum-tum, skookum, skidroad and siwash. You can hardly pick up a newspaper 
in which you don’t find some reference to it. In fact in a recent smalltown 
paper I saw one of our great national forests referred to as a tree farm. This 
indicates that the Montesano, Wash., editor, who urged our first tree farmers to 
call their forestry endeavors just that, really knew what he was talking about 
when he said people would understand it. 

However, there are some who think the tree farms are a tax dodge. We 
have a real public relations job to do in laying that erroneous belief. 

More and more company foresters are working with our staff and a number 
of public foresters are cooperating in the development and certification of tree 
farms. It has taken a long time to arouse enough interest on the part of many 
foresters to bring this to pass but it is increasing each passing month. Every- 
body seems to want in on the act but to keep the program strong our industry 
should never relinquish control of the standards, procedures and inspections of 
tree farms. 

A time will come when the forest landowner in our region who is not a certified 
tree farmer will be looked upon as one who is out of step. He will be the owner 
whom the economic parade has passed by. 
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Senator Neunercer. Would that show how many revocations have 
taken place in tree farm certifications ¢ 

Mr. Hacensrern. I do not think it does, but I will be glad to furnish 
that to you personally or to the committee. (Not furnished.) 

Senator Nevcerreer. I think anything furnished should be to the 
committee rather than to a member personally, so that it may be in 
the record. Have you made any number of revocations because certain 
tree farms did not conform to your standards ¢ 

Mr. HaGenstrin. Yes; we have. 

Senator Neupercer. Have they been considerable? 

Mr. Hacensrrein. I would say about 10 percent by number of 
properties. 

Senator Nrevsercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to commend Mr. Hagenstein for the very complete 
and thorough and cooperative testimony. 

Mr. Hacrensrern. Thank you very much, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. I would like to ask you one question. 
What is the number of acres that comprises the total number of tree 
farms under your jurisdiction ¢ 

Mr. Hacensrrein. We have at the present time 504 tree farms with 
t.646,000 acres. 

Representative Cucuporr. How many foresters do you have on 
inspection duty ¢ 

Mr. Hacenstern. There are six of us, six foresters on our staff, of 
whom three devote most of their time to the tree-farm program and 
two of the rest devote some time. 

Representative Cuuporr. They have a pretty big job. 

Mr. Corurn. Could I clarify one thing for the record because I 
think it left the witness in an untenable position when I could not 
find the reference to his statement on the Government blocking access 
or being in a position to block access to private lands. I have found 
the reference and I think that for the record it ought to be put in. 
It is the statement of October 31 on page 9, and on page 14 of your 
statement of November 23. What I alluded to was this statement: 

If such an act is passed and the Government grants its consent, this would 
remove the Government from the position of blocking from the market large 
quantities of privately owned mature timber. 


1 thought it was important to bring that out because that is some- 
thing the committee would like to look into inasmuch as he is asking 
the committee to legislate on this problem. That was my reference. 

Mr. Hacensre1n. May I make a comment on that, Mr. Coburn, 
please. Rather than ask me as an industrywide man to give you details 
on that—and I think you know what I allude to there. I have allu- 
sion to obstreperous requirements in the requests of the Government 
in exchange for right-of-way across Government land for the private 
owner to reach his timber—why don’t you ask the private owners who 
have been forced into such agreements or forced to keep their lumber 
off these markets under existing regulations / 

Mr. Copurn. I do not know who they are. That is the trouble. 
Perhaps we ought to ask the Government for that. 

Senator Neupercsr. I have just one question. I tried to read most 
of your statement, but I just received it this morning. Did it inelude 
your position on marketing areas, or do you have a stand ? 
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Mr. Hacenstern. We have got just about as many positions on 
marketing areas as we have members. There are those who are for 
them and those who are against them. My board was considerate in 
not putting me in the middle on it. 

Senator Neusercer. So you are taking no position ? 

Mr. Hacenstetn. We are taking no position. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you ae ‘y much, Mr. Hagenstein. 

The committee will now recess until 1: 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed ms 12 : 20, to reconvene at 1: 30 
p.m. the same day.) 

AFTER RECESS 


Representative Cuuporr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, if Public Law 171 is not 
in the record, I would like to have it in. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think it was put in somewhere, but, in 
case it was not, let it be entered into the record. 

Representative Horrman. I assume that the staff will take out all 
duplications. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


[PusLtic Law 171—S84TH CONGRESS] 


[CHAPTER 379—I1sT SESSION] 


S. 1464 
AN ACT 
To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to acquire certain rights-of-way and timber 


access roads 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior may acquire 
rights-of-way and existing connecting roads adjacent to public lands whenever 
he determines that such acquisition is needed to provide a suitable and adequate 
system of timber access roads to public lands under his jurisdiction. 

Sec. 2. For the puropse of this Act, the term “public lands” includes the 
Revested Oregon and California Railroad and the Reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon 
Road Grant Lands in Orégon. 

Approved July 26, 1955. 

Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. Julian Foss here? 

Mr. Foss, will you identify yourself for the record and proceed. 
You have so much material here that I would like you to document it 
and try to be as brief as possible. You were here until almost 7 o’clock 
vesterday. 


STATEMENT OF JULIAN FOSS, WIND RIVER SUSTAINED-YIELD 
UNIT 


Mr. Foss. My name is Julian Foss. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Foss, do you intend to read this entire 
brief ? 

Mr. Foss. Pretty much. It is only five pages. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you condense it in the interests of 
brevity? We will put it in the record for you. We have a lot of 
witnesses this afternoon and we want to give everybody a chance to be 
heard. (See also, pp. 1131, 1443.) 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


BRIEF CONCERNING WIND RIVER FEDERAL SUSTAINED-YIELD UNIT SUBMITTED 
BY JULIAN P. Foss, LIAIson COMMITTEE MEMBER 


Mr. Chairman and members of this joint committee, my name is Julian Foss. 
I am appearing here today in behalf of the citizens of Skamania County, more 
in particular as a liaison committee member of the Wind River F ederal Sustained 
Yield Unit Committee. : 

If I may proceed I will review as quickly as possible the situation concerning 
our application for a sustained-yield unit. 

The Federal Unit Association of Skamania County’s petition for the Forest 
Service to institute action toward the establishment of a Federal sustained yield 
unit was presented to the Secretary of Agriculture in June 1947. From that time 
on through 1950 the association was given the “wait and see” treatment. The 
Forest Service was awaiting the outcome of hearings and decisions concerning 
the Shelton Cooperative, the Grays Harbor unit, and the Lakeview units, to name 
a few. 

In 1950 to speed up action our county commissioners appointed a new committee, 
including some of the old members and some new. This committee worked dili- 
gently and held a number of meetings for the purpose of gathering, sorting, and 
preparing facts to be presented as a brief in support of the claims upon which 
our application for a unit was based. 

Our formal unit application with supporting information was made in 1952, 
and a supplemental brief requested by the Forest Service was filed in pamphlet 
form in 1953. The Forest Service have our only extra copies of these applications. 
Therefore, they are not available for the brief. 

We were now asked to await the outcome of the Hood River hearing and the 
decision on same, which was another number of months in arriving. After that, 
a change in Forest Service policy and another several months’ wait. 

In the fall of 1954 it was publicly announced by the Forest Service that the 
Wind River unit application was pending and a preliminary public review for 
interested parties was held in Portland in August 1954. 

In November 1954 Regional Forester Stone advised in his opinion we did not 
qualify for a hearing on a basis of insufficient utilization and not enough show 
of necessity. A further meeting with the regional staff was arranged and our 
committee proved our area’s utilization was adequate under the law. 

In May the regional forester again denied our hearing on the basis of not 
enough show of necessity, and this time his decision was made public. 

We immediately appealed to the Chief of the Forest Service in Washington, 
D. C., asking for a review of this decision and a hearing. 

In August of this year Mr. Don Leer, chairman of our committee, and myself 
met with Mr. McArdle in Washington, D. C. He then promised a decision in 6 
weeks on this matter. Two letters have gone to the Chief’s office since that 
6-week deadline has passed, and last week a telegram, but still no answer to 
our appeal. I will say in defense of the Chief, however, that he was in Europe 
when our telegram was received and presumably has not returned to this date. 

Any questions at this point. 

I should like to put a question to the counsel, Mr. Coburn. Is it not customary 
in these United States when meting out justice to base decisions on the wording 
of the law or, if it is not clearly definable on the intent of the law, and is it not 
normal to strengthen these decisions by quoting decisions on similar cases held 
in the past? 

A further question—is it not the purpose of this joint committee and these 
investigations into Federal timber management practices to reaffirm good man- 
agement policies and give praise where due and to ferret out injustice and incon- 
sistency of operations, and wherever possible correct these inadequacies upon 
your return to Washington? Thank you. This is democracy in action. 

I will now attempt to prove that it is quite impossible to get the Forest Service 
to follow their own statutes and regulations, and that there is inconsistency and 
injustice in their policy and decisions where our case is concerned. 

You all have a copy of Public Law 273 and no doubt you are all familiar with 
it, but follow me if you will please while I read the small portions of the act 
affecting sustained-yield units. 

Read and comment. 
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Now let us consider the Forest Service Manual or their interpretation of how 
the law should be administered. Paragraph 103.20, regulation S-4. Read and 
comment—Chief advises Mr. Leer, our committee chairman, and myself while in 
conference in his office that this authority has been withdrawn under this ad- 
ministration until a clear cut administration policy can be formed. Apparently 
no policy has been evolved yet and they are nearly through their first term of 
office. 

Under paragraph 103.20 read paragraph A, paragraph D, paragraph F. Com- 
ment—Through this point the statements have been of an affirmative nature. 

Paragraph 103.21-2—Read and comment. Because of this paragraph which 
has a defiant nature I dwelt at some length on the intent of the law. 

Paragraph 103.22—Points 1 and 2 and 4. Comment—Neither of these points 
under 4 were followed. 

Paragraph 103.23 underscored portion and comment—We took the Forest 
Service own boundary lines for the Wind River ranger district as our unit area. 
Certainly they cannot quarrel with this arranzement. 

Please turn to paragraph 103.36, page 46. Read and comment: That word 
“secured,” why did they use it? That same word you will recall is used in the 
Law. Would not the word “acquired” or “obtained” or “procured” or “assured” 
have ‘done the job as well? Now, because the word “secured” has an ‘exact 
meaning as per the intent of the law, it pertains to not only today but in the 
future. Therefore, their interpretation of the law is the same as ours. It is a 
preventative law. Why do they not administer it as such? 

Paragraph 103.37. Read and comment: To have this statement in here enough 
times it should be so, but the chief denies it. 

Paragraph 103.37-2. Read and comment: Show our unit drawn on a Wash- 
ington-Oregon map and clearly drainage available to lower river communities 
and show how Columbia River makes us so vulnerable because of cheap river 
transportation. Please also consider that all we ask is to set aside one-sixth of 
the timber in our county to maintain the area surrounding our county seat. 

Paragraph 103.37-3. Read and comment: Does not the public benefit when a 
community of 3,000 people, who are in the main loggers or millmen, has its 
future secured and these workers are allowed to continue in the work that they 
know best? Or should we do as they say they did in the Army, make cooks out 
of these loggers and send the bankers out to eut timber? 

Paragraph 103.374. Read and comment: In addition to these facilities we 
have the county seat. 

Paragraph 103.37—5. Read and comment: Why the words “it will”? They 
could have used “it may” or “it can,” but it is apparent they intended to abide 
by the intent of the law and so “it will be established” was used. If it were 
possible that they could make a mistake in granting our unit they should have 
no fear, for they have the right to review, change, or abolish if they find it not 
in the public interest. Yet we hear of no such reviews on other units. 

Is the Forrest Service of the belief that they are above making mistakes? 
Apparently they made many when drafting this book, for they are not abiding by 
their own regulations. 

Paragraph 103.88—Dependency. Read and comment: Our dependency is so 
great according to the requirements and by Forest Service admission that there 
is no need for discussion on this matter. 

Paragraph 103.39—Show the map again: Does this map not show necessity 
with the Columbia River running by our front door and our area hemmed in by 
mountains. From a letter from Regional Forester Stone dated May 3, 1955, his 
figures show that for the past 5 years local operators received only 42 percent of 
the timber cut, while 58 percent went to outsiders. Is this not a show of neces- 
sity? We closed a mill for lack of logs 2 months ago. A number of men are out 
of work. Is this not a show of necessity? 

Paragraph 103.39-2. Read and comment: We have continually maintained 
that a complete showing of necessity is not a prerequisite to a hearing and it is 
in the book, but the Forest Service fails to recognize it. 

We cannot tell much in the short time allotted to us here, but gentlemen, give 
us a hearing and we will prove our case. We want our day in court which is our 
constitutional right. 

Paragraph 103.39-8. Read and comment: Our vulnerability again is because 
of the Columbia River flowing past us and not draining to us. We ean of course 
make some small raids on the Mount Adams area and bring them down river, 
but for the most part the economy up there needs those logs as bad or worse 
than we do. Therefore, it would be robbing Peter to pay Paul. 
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Paragraph 103.39-4. Read and comment: Our instability again is because 
of the constant threat from outsiders due to the cheap transportation down 
river. Our history shows that four big mills have burned down in this area 
and none were ever replaced by the same ownership, and the reason instability, 
insecurity. 

For further proof of the last sentence in point 4, I refer you to units now in 
operation, and more particularly to the very able testimony of Mr. Orville 
Thompson of Albany, Oreg., given yesterday to this committee. 1 would fur- 
ther like to point out that advancement in utilization has progressed gr reatly 
in the last 10 years under marketing area restrictions, probably more than in 
the previous 25 or 50 years without restrictions. 

Paragraph 103.40. Consideration of Advantages and Disadvantages to the 
Communities Affected. Read and comment: We will discuss this at the hear- 
ing as that is what the book says the hearing is for. However, when our op- 
position began breathing like a dragon down the neck of Gifford Pinchot and 
regional office officials, I fear they gave advance consideration on this point, 
where the opposition is concerned, and saw fit to take the heat off themselves 
by denying us a hearing. 

Paragraph 103.41. Read and comment: More on this loss of revenue to the 
United States later. 

*aragraph 103.41—a. Read and comment: Annual cut 55 million, installed 
capacity 67 million. 

Paragraph 103.41-b. Read and comment: We have a lot of leaveway on this 
point, so why would they ever question our utilization practices, yet they did 

Paragraph 103.41-c. Read and comment: This was proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the regional office in an earlier meeting as mentioned previously. 

Skip to paragraph 103.43. Read in its entirety and after point 6, comment: 
It was just prior to point 6 that our application was denied in spite of the fact 
that the prospectus put out by the regional office in 1954 prior to our Portland 
preliminary hearing carried this wording, and I quote “Now additional data 
is being gathered and a report will be submitted to the Chief, Forest Service, 
for his use in determining if the proposed unit qualifies sufficiently to justify 
a public hearing.” Now why do you suppose the Chief did not get that infor- 
mation they proposed to send. Because of the dragon I mentioned. It seems 
the Forest Service do not choose to abide by their regulations, so how shall we 
be governed? 

Now on the price of timber in a unit. Have no fear that the Forest Service 
will § give it away. 

Paragraph 103.52-2. Read and comment: Note that it will be appraised 
in comparison to timber sold in other forest transactions. It does not say ap- 
praised in comparison to timber appraised in other transactions. 

The testimony may have seemed rather damning to the Forest Service, but 
please understand, zentlemen, that we believe the Forest Service is one of the 
best Departments in the United States Government as far as departments and 
bureaus are concerned and we have no quarrel with any particular man in it at 
this point. But why does the Forest Service as a department behave in this 
strange, inconsistent, and unjust manner? We do not know, but we believe we 
can give you a hint. 

We have been advised by the Forest Service that they of course are guided by 
the Agriculture Department, and that the House Subcommittee on Agriculture 
after touring the West some 2 years ago came back with the suggestion that they 
go slow on the establishment of units. Further than this, a report or suggestion 
made by this House subcommittee was rather an intangible thing, for there was 
no definite person who could be pinpointed as having made this statement. There 
was no written report by the subcommittee. We urged issuance of this report a 
number of times through our Congressman Mack by letters which are incor- 
porated in our brief, and some months later wrote directly to Congressman 
Hill of Colorado, who was chairman of this subcommittee. A letter from Con- 
gressman Hill’s office simply indicates that the counsel advised that there would 
be a conference on the matter soon. This was in 1953. In October of this yeai 
we received a letter from one of our many friends in Washington advising that 
he has a recent letter from Congressman Hill of Colorado stating that he does 
not recall any such directive or expression from his committee, and that there 
were no such innuendoes made, at least not to his knowledge. Now the Forest 
Service offices are appointive and civil service, but the elective officials control the 
purse strings, so the question is: Who is running what back in Washington? Is 
there a phantom or shost back there who issues directives? Is it reasonable to 
assume that this committee will return to our Capitol and not make a written 
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report on their findings? Why then did not this other committee file such a 
written report? We should definitely like to see a written report filed by that 
subcommittee that was here 2 years ago, for this situation is certainly garbled 
at this time and we should like to have it straightened out, as we cannot do battle 
with a ghost. 

What has this something that nobody has said accomplished? Let’s look at 
the records. Since the Hood River hearing which took place in early 1952 the 
only happenings worth mentioning are as follows. A policy change at the Forest 
Service level which took the Forest Service out of the role of proponents, and 
set them up as judge and jury. During the calendar year of 1954 three applica- 
tions for establishment of sustained-yield units were publicly announced name- 
ly, Trinity, Tex., Idaho City, Idaho, and the Wind River Unit, Skamania Coun- 
ty, Wash. Inthe case of Trinity, Tex., and Idaho City, Idaho, unit hearings were 
promptly granted and almost as promptly the units were denied by the Chief of 
the Forest Service. Not so in the case of the Wind River unit. Our application 
was denied at the regional level prior to the hearing stage. 

Please remember gentlemen, there are certain qualifications that must be met 
before a unit can come to the hearing stage. No. 1, you must have a stable com- 
munity to be served and the boundaries of the unit must be logical. No. 2, you 
must show a high degree of dependency upon Federal timber. No. 3, a degree 
of necessity must be evident. 

We do not know much about Trinity, Tex., but I note that it is a community 
of something over 2,000 people where they proposed to grant 10 million foot 
cut per year at appraised prices to one mill in this area. Certainly their de- 
pendency upon timber processing could not have been too great when you com- 
pare the needs of our community with 3,000 people, requiring 67 million feet 
per year. And by the way, we do not ask for it at appraised prices. We are 
simply asking for the first right of refusal at market prices on timber cut within 
our area. Yet, Trinity, Tex., got their hearing and we did not. 

In the case of Idaho City, Idaho, they had no community. In fact, they had 
no mills, but they proposed to build a mill if the unit were granted. They 
also got their hearing, but we did not. We ask you gentlemen, how can you 
tolerate such inconsistency in overall policy of administration on Public Law 
No. 273. 

We maintain that this law is a preventative law rather than a remedial law. 
We further maintain that our necessity is in direct proportion to the intensity 
of our opposition for the unit, for if no one else wanted this timber we of course 
would have no problems. Further than this, necessity and dependency are so 
closely interrelated that when dependency can be shown to the degree that 
we can show it, necessity just naturally follows. We further maintain that 
Regional Forester Stone was off base in denying our hearing and urge you to 
intercede in our behalf with the Chief of the Forest Service as quickly as 
possible. 

Our opposition being unable to show us deficient in the requirements of the 
law are now attempting to attack the law on the basis that it is against free 
enterprise. We believe that almost every law enacted curbs freedom on the 
part of some, while insuring freedom to others. For example, there is a law 
that says just anyone cannot distill whisky. Certainly that curbs freedom on 
the part of some. Then let me ask you gentlemen, if you could run our country 
on a free enterprise tax system taking 10, 20, or 30 percent out of everyone’s pay- 
check regardless of earnings? Apparently not, for graduated income tax has 
been instituted and seems to be working fairly well. 

Now take the case of public highways. You cannot haul goods or people for 
pay over these roads unless you have a franchise. Now consider public utilities 
and you will find these all operate on a franchise basis. Why. then, we ask 
you, is it not possible to operate public forests on a franchise basis, and what 
we request today is a use franchise for the timber from the area known as the 
Wind River sustained-vield unit. Public Law 273 seems to be a fair and just 
law and not so different from other laws concerning franchise rights, etc. 

There are those among our opposition who oppose the administration of this 
law, but let us remind you that you will find the jails of our country full of 
people who opposed the administration of the laws that put them there. 

We urge you to find that the Forest Service under the law has every right 
to grant us a hearing, and as a result a unit, if our case is properly presented, 
but that they have no authority to refuse us our day in court. 


Mr. Foss. I would like to call your attention briefly to the present 
status of our application for a sustained-yield unit. I am appearing 
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here today in behalf of the citizens of Skamania County, more in par- 
ticular as a liaison committee member of the Wind River Federal Sus- 
tained Yield Unit Committee. 

If I may proceed, I will review as quickly as possible the situation 
concerning our application for a sustained-y ield unit. 

The Federal Unit Association of Skamania C ounty’s petition for the 
Forest Service to institute action toward the establishment of a Federal 
sustained-yield unit was presented to the Secretary of Agriculture in 
June 1947. F rom that time on through 1950 the association was given 
the “wait and see” treatment. The Forest Service was awaiting the 
outcome of hearings and decisions concerning the Shelton Coopera- 
tive, the Gray Harbor Unit, and the Lakeview Unit, to name a few. 

In 1950, to speed up action our county commissioners appointed a 
new committee, including some of the old members and some new. 
This committee worked diligently and held a number of meetings for 
the purpose of gathering, sorting, and preparing facts to be presented 
as a brief in support of the claims upon which our application for a 
unit was based. 

Our formal unit application with supporting information was made 
in 1952, and a supplemental brief requested by the Forest Service was 
filed in pamphlet form in 1953. The Forest Service has our only 
extra copies of these applications. Therefore, they are not available 
for the brief. 

We were now asked to await the outcome of the Hood River hearing 
and the decision on same, which was another number of months in 
arriving. After that, a change in Forest Service policy and another 
several months’ wait. 

In the fall of 1954 it was publicly announced by the Forest Service 
that the Wind River unit application was pending and a preliminary 
public review for interested parties was held in Portland in August 
1954. 

In November 1954, Regional Forester Stone advised that in his 
opinion we did not qualify for a hearing on a basis of insufficient utili- 
zation and not enough show of necessity. A further meeting with the 
regional staff was arranged and our committee proved our area’s utili- 
zation was adequate under the law. 

In May, the regional forester again denied our petition for hearing 
on the basis of not enough show of necessity, and this time his decision 
was made public. 

We immediately appealed to the Chief of the Forest Service in Wash- 
ington, D. C., asking for a review of this decision and a hearing. 

In August of this year Mr. Don Leer, chairman of our committee, 
and myself met with Mr. McArdle in Washington, D. C. He then 
promis sed a decision in 6 weeks on this matter. Two letters have gone 
to the Chief's office since that 6-week deadline has passed, and “last 
week a telegram, but still no answer to our appeal. I will say in 
defense of the Chief, however, that he was in Europe when our tele- 
gram was received and presum: ably has not returned to this date. 

That is a quick review of our present status. Are there any ae 
tions at that point? If not, we will quickly go on, and I wonder if i 
would be fair if I pose a question to the counsel. I wrote this ne 
until about 3 o’clock this morning and had no legal advice. I believe 
it is customary in the United States to base decisions on the law. 
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Representative Cuuporr. Are you going to ask Mr. Coburn a 
question ¢ 

Mr. Foss. As a lawyer, not as a counsel. 

Representative Cuuporr. We would like to accommodate you. Let 
me say that, if you want to ask him whether there is an act of Congress 
providing for A, B, and C, I do not have any objection to that; but 
if you want Mr. Coburn to give you legal advice on your problem, I 
am afraid that we cannot pe mit him to do that. We will be glad to 

do something for your problem and listen to you, but we cannot let 
committee counsel be acting as counsel for anybody that appears be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. Foss. I will read these statements as a presumption. The ques- 
tion I was going to put, but will read, as something that I think is true, 
is that it is customary in these United States to base an assumption on 
the law or, if not clear, on the intent of the law and to base eaten 
on prev ious decisions held in the past. That is the basis on which our 
country operates as far as justice 1s concerned, I believe. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are trying to tell us that the courts 
of this great Nation operate on prec edents and, if they were wrong 
100 times, they have to be wrong the 101st time; and, if they were 
right 100 times, they have to be r ight the 101st time? 

Mr. Foss. No, sir. They operate on the wording of the law, and, 
if the law is not clearly definable, upon the intent of the law; ; and to 
a Jarge extent decisions are poses on previous decisions. 

Representative Cuvnorr. I do not think that we should waste time 
on this, but I think that you will find that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has reversed itself and rereversed itself on many occa- 
sions on the same point of law. I have been a lawyer for about 25 
years and I would never try to outguess a judge. 

Mr. Foss. O. K. We will skip that, but it is pertinent as we go 
along. 

I believe it is the further purpose of this joint committee and these 
investigations into Federal timber manager practices to reaflirm good 
management practices and give praise where due and to ferret out 
injustice and inconsistency of operations, and, wherever possible, cor- 
rect these inadequacies upon your return to Washington. If this is 
true, this is democracy in action. I would now like to prove that it is 
impossible to get the Forest Service to follow their own statutes and 
regulations, and that there is inconsistency and injustice in their policy 
and decisions where our case is concerned. 

The act is very clear. There are about two paragraphs that I want 
to read that are pertinent in this question. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you attach that as an exihibit to the 
statement? Go ahead. 

Mr. Foss (reading) : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in order to promote the stability of 
forest industries, of employment, of communities, and of taxable forest wealth, 
through continuous supplies of timber; in order to provide for a continuous and 
ample supply of forest products; and in order to secure the benefits of forests 
in maintenace of water supply, regulation of streamflow, prevention of soil ero- 


sion, amelioration of climate, and preservation of wild life, the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior are severally authorized * * *. 
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* * * whatever in their respective judgments the maintenance of a stable com- 
munity or communities is primarily dependent upon the sale of timber or other 
forest products from federally owned or administered forest land and such main- 
tenance cannot effectively be secured by following the usual procedure in selling 
such timber or other forest products, to establish by formal declaration for the 
purpose of maintaining the stability of such community or communities a sus- 
tained-yield unit consisting of forest land under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary establishing such unit, to determine and define the boundaries of the com- 
munity or communities for whose benefit such unit is created, and to sell, subject 
to such conditions and requirements as the Secretary believes necessary, Federally 
owned or administered timber and other forest products from such unit without 
competitive bidding at prices not less than their appraised values, to responsible 
purchasers within such community or communities. 

* * * before any sale agreement made without competition and involving more 
than $500 in stumpage value * * * shall be entered into under this Act, advance 
notice thereof shall be given by publication once weekly for four consecutive 
weeks in one or more newspapers of general circulation in the vicinity of the 
place where the timber is located * * *. This notice shall state: (1) the quan 
tity and appraised value of the timber; (2) the time and place of a public hear- 
ing to be held not less than thirty days after the first publication of said notice if 
requested by the State or county where the timber is located or by any other per- 
son deemed to have a reasonable interest in the proposed sale or in its terms; and 
(3) the place where any request for a public hearing shall be made * * *. 

* * * The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior may 
severally prescribe such rules and regulations as may be appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. Each Secretary may delegate any of his powers 
and duties under this Act to other officers or employees of his Department * * *. 


We will refer to the manual of which each have a copy. 
Under paragraph 103.20, regulation S—4, it says, and I quote: 
COOPERATIVE AND FEDERAL SUSTAINED YIELD UNITS 

(a) The Chief, Firest Service, is authorized with respect to forest lands ad- 
ministered by the Forest Service to exercise all of the powers and duties con- 
ferred on the Secretary of Agriculture by the Act of March 24, 1955, * * * and to 
delegate to other officers and employees of the Forest Service such of these 
powers and duties as he may consider desirable in carrying out the purposes of 
said Act. 

It said in the act: he could allocate these powers to the Chief and 
it says here that he has done so. However, when Mr. Leer and my 
self consulted with the Chief in Washington, D. C., this fall, he told 
us that this authority had been withdrawn under the present admin- 
istration. Yet this book printed in March of 1955 says that he has it. 

Now, the purpose for withdrawing it apparently was that the 
present administration had not as yet made a clear-cut policy on this 
type of legislation. Their term of office is soon over and it has not 
been made yet. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Are you talking about the executive branch 
or the Congress? 

Mr, Foss. I am talking about the appointive officers, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, here. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is the executive branch. 

Mr. Foss. It would be the executive branch, that is right. The 
present term has almost expired and there has been no policy made 
yet. It seems rather slow action. 

It says that the Chief of the Forest Service “may prepare plans 
for the establishment of practicable units,” and so on and so forth. 
I will not take time to read the rest of that. 
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It says under paragraph D: 


shall take such action as he may deem necessary to give wide advance public 
notice of the proposals * * *. 


We will go to paragraph F where it says he 





shall hold or cause to be held the public hearings provided for by said act and 
by this section, for the purpose of giving full information to the public and of 
obtaining the aid and advice of interested persons and agencies. 

Up to this time, the statements have been pretty much of an affirma- 
tive nature. However, you turn the page and check under 103.21, 
paragraph 2, and its says: 

The Sustained Yield Unit Act is permissive legislation. The Forest Service 
is not required to establish either cooperative or Federal units. 

This is a rather negative statement or somewhat of a defiant 
nature, and - at is the reason that I dwelt on the intent of the law 
previously. Ido not think that they mean to use that in that manner 
and I do not think it should be used in that manner. I think the law 
should be administered according to the intent of it. 

We will drop down to paragraph 103.32, Authority to Establish 
Sustained Yield Units. Again, its says: 

Regulation S—4 authorizes the Chief, Forest Service, to establish cooperative 
or Federal sustained-yield units in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of March 29, 1944, and to delegate to other members of the Forest Service 
such authority as he considers advisable. The authority to establish sustained- 
yield units will be retained by the Chief, except as he may delegate 





Represent itive Horrman. Where are you reading? 

Mr. Foss. I am reading from the mannual, sir, from the Forest 
Service Manual. I am reading my comments ‘and "reading the exact 
quotation in the manual. 

Representative Horrman. Where are you reading from in your 
statement ? 

Mr. Foss. On page 2, under paragraph 103.22. 

Now, on the top of page 29 in this manual it says: 

The authority to establish sustained-yield units will be retained by the Chief, 
except as he may delegate such authority to an Assistant Chief or other members 
of the Forest Service in a specific case. 

He does not retain that authority. He has given it back, appar- 
ently. Why does it continue to say these things i in the book ? 

We drop down to point 4 in the manual, just below that: 

Formal applications for units received by regional foresters will be either 
(a) submitted to the Chief with recommendation for conduct of a detailed study 
or (b) rejected as administratively unacceptable. 

Now, neither of these points under 4 were followed. They could 
not reject this as administratively unacceptable because it was accept- 
able administratively, which will be proven under the next point, and 
it was not submitted to the Chief, presumably because the opposition 
at a certain point here in our area began breathing like a dragon down 
the neck of the Gifford Pinchot and the regional forest office officials, 
and they saw fit to take the heat off of themselves by denying our unit 
application prior to the hearing stage, to which we were justly entitled. 

Going to the manual again, paragraph 103.23: 

A proposed unit, either cooperative or Federal, must either constitute a recog- 


nized national-forest working circle or comprise an area which readily can be 
managed under a separate management plan. 
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It says: 

The boundaries of the unit should be realistic with respect to topography and 
transportation. 

Now, we have selected the Forest Service’s own boundary lines for 
the Wind River general district as our unit area boundary. They 

can have no qué alms about that, so the plan is acceptable and cannot 
be rejected as administratively unacceptable. Yet they did not submit 
it to the Chief. 

We will now skip back to page 46 of the manual, under paragraph 
103.36: 

The purpose of a Federal unit is the maintenance of a stable community or 
communities where such maintenance is primarily dependent upon the sale of 
timber or other forest products from federally owned or administered lands and 
where such maintenance cannot be effectively secured by following the usual 
procedure in selling such timber or other forest products. 

tepresentative Cuuporr. I do not want to appear to be cutting you 
off, but I have just gone through this statement, and we do not have 
time to go through this manual paragraph by paragraph and tell us 
what is wrong with it. We want to hear what your local problem is; 
but if you have criticism of this manual, paragraph by paragraph, 
just prepare a brief and tell us what is wrong, and we will be h: appy 
to read that. 

Mr. Foss. This is 30 minutes’ long. 

Representative Cuouporr. We are going to give you 15 minutes for 
your whole presentation. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, if there is anybody in the 
Interior Department in any branch or agency that ever did anything 
that was right, please mention it before you finish. 

Representative Cuuporr. Unfortunately, we cannot give you 30 
minutes, because the members of the committee want to ask questions 
and we have a lot of other witnesses. I want to say to you that, if 
you are going to criticize this manual, it is very easy for you to put it 
In writing. 

Mr. Foss. I am not criticizing the manual. J am saying it is impos- 
sible to get these people to operate by the manual. 

Representative Cuuporr. You have a local problem, do you not? 
You want to get a sustained-yield unit. Someone came in here and 
said that the only way to get a sustained-yield unit is to have a doctor 
and dentist and bank in your town. 

Mr. Foss. We have that. 

Representative CHuporr. You probably qualify to have a sustained- 
yield unit. You tell us that you made the application and they re- 
fused to give it to you. Tell us why you think you are entitled to it, 
but do not go through the m: uiual paragraph by paragraph telling us 
that certain words should be in the manual. "We did not make the 
manual. It was made by the Forest Service in accordance with their 
delegation of authority under the act of Congress. Maybe sometime 


you and I could have lunch together and go over it. I would like 


to hear it. 

Mr. Foss. I changed this statement last night, gentlemen, because 
I was at your meeting yesterday and it was my understanding that a 
man, when he had a definite case that had bearing on the national law 
not being administered—I thought that was your purpose. I heerd 
Mr. Hoffman demand that the people be given time. 
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Representative Horrman. There was a limit to what I wanted them 
to have. 

Mr. Foss. I timed this thing and got it real close. I want to men- 
tion two points. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Foss, I think that the committee is 
in agreement. I do not want to be arbitrary, but a half hour is too 
long. I think that you are just imposing on us to go through this 
manual paragraph by paragraph and tell us what words you think 
should be in it, and so forth. You can do it by letter, and we will be 
happy to put it in the record and study it ourselves. We will be 
happy to have our cocounsel study it for you, but you tell us what your 
local problem is without trying to rewrite that manual because ] 
understand it took them 2 or 3 years to write the manual when they 
were doing it. 

Mr. Foss. It does not seem to fit their case because they cannot fol- 
low it. That was my point. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think you have made that point. I do 
not think you have to go over any more paragraphs. 

Mr. Foss. I will mention two words. They chose the word “se- 
cured” specifically, apparently because the word “acquired” “obtained” 
“ procured” “assured”—any one would have meant the same except that 
“secured” deals with the future and means that this is a preventive 
and not a remedial law. They are not administering it as such in 
our particular case. 

Representative Cuuporr. You tell us why they are not, without 
reading all the law to us. 

Mr. Foss. All right. I will skip considerable of this that has a 
creat bearing on the case, actually; but, to please the court, we comply 
under every regulation of this law, sir, under every regulation of it, 
with this exception, and this is the original officer’s interpretation of 
this law: that we do not show enough necessity, and on that basis 
they have denied us a hearing. 

Now, under paragraph 103.39 it says what is necessary. Under 
point 2, there, it says: 

Evidence presented at the public hearing on the advantages and disadvantages 
to the communities affected will necessarily have an important bearing on the 
determination of the necessity * * *. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did you have your public hearing ? 

Mr. Foss. No, we have been denied our day in court. 

Representative Cuuporr. Your principal complaint is that they 
will not give you a public hearing under the regulations ? 

Mr. Foss. That is right. 

Representative Cuuvorr. Have you requested a public hearing? 

Mr. Foss. I just read that we have been after one for 6 years. 

Representative Crcporr. To whom did you talk about a public 
hearing ? 

Mr. Foss. We have gone as far as Chief McArdle. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have anything in writing refusing 
you a public hearing ? 

Mr. Foss. We have 2 or 3 letters from the regional office refusing 
public hearings. 

Representative Cuuporr. Did they give you a reason ? 
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Mr. Foss. Not enough show of necessity. 

Representative Cuuporr. Would you mind sending copies of those 
letters ? 

Mr. Foss. They are in your brief, sir. 

Represent: ative Or Huporr. They are attached as exhibits ? 

Mr. Foss. That is right. 

Representative Cuuporr. What other problem do you have? 

Mr. Foss. Let us go back a little way, here, and we will pick out 
some particular cases. Now, I would say that the testimony that we 
are presenting may seem quite damning to the Forest Service. That is 
not our particular intent. We believe that the Forest Service is one 
of the best departments or bureaus within the United States Govern 
ment, and at this point we have no particular quarrel with any one 
man init. However, why does the Forest Service act in this strange, 
inconsistent, and unjust manner where our case is concerned? We 
do not know exactly, but we think we can tell you, and I wnder- 
stand it is your purpose to find out why these things go on and try to 
correct them if you can. 

Representative Cuuporr. We are going to hear the Forest Service 
tomorrow, and we will ask them. 

Mr. Foss. I will tell you what we have heard and it is from the 
horse’s mouth, so you can put it in the record if you want. We have 
been advised by the Chief that the Forest Service, of course, is under 
the Department of Agriculture. As I told you before, he gave back 
this authority that he had. The House Subcommittee on Agriculture 
made an investigation out here some 2 years ago. I was not at it but 
presumably it was similar to this, or at least they made a trip out 
here and talked to somebody. 

Representative Horrman. Without a public hearing ? 

Mr. Foss. I do not know, sir. 

Representative Horrman. Why did you not find out, if you wanted 
to go? 

Mr. Foss. It was brought up to me when it was past history but, 
when we were waiting for the Forest Service change of policy, they 
gave us this excuse: they are waiting for the subcommittee’s re port 
before they get their polie: vy change in. So the subcommittee came 
back, after touring the West some 2 years ago, with the suggestion 
that the Forest Service was slow on the est: iblishment of units. Fur 
ther than this, the report or suggestion made by this House sub- 
committee was rather an ints angib le thing. There was no definite 
person that could be pinpointed as having made this statement. There 
was no written report by this subcommittee, although we urged the 
issuance of this report several times through our Congressman by 
letter incorporated in your brief, and we wrote to the Congressman 
who was chairman of the subcommittee, Congressman Hill. A letter 
from Congressman Hill’s office simply indicated that there would 
be a conference on this matter soon. 

In October of this year I received a letter from one of our many 
friends in Washington, and he stated that he had a recent letter from 
Congressman Hill on this matter, stating that he did not rec: all any 
suc h directive or expression from his committee and that there were 
no such innuendoes made, at least to his knowledge. 
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The Forest Service officers are appointive, but the elective officials 
still control the purse strings, so there is a question of who is running 
this department as far as these questions are concerned. 

Representative Horrman. There is another question as to whether 
that other committee was out here, or our committee. Maybe the 
ciriticism we have of two departments or agencies doing the same 
thing applies to Congress. 

Representative Cuuporr. I know that we are going to write a re- 
port, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. I guess the other committee wrote a 
report. 

Mr. Foss. They did not write a report, or at least none is available. 
[ wonder if there is a phantom or ghost issuing these directives. We 
should like to see a written report filed by this ‘subcommittee that was 
here 2 years ago because this situation was garbled. 

Representative CHuporr. We have no “jurisdiction to make them 
write a report, but you will get a copy of our report. 

Mr. Foss. We would like to pin these things down. Who is telling 
whom to do what and taking away authority that has already been 
granted? Since this something that nobody said was said in Wash- 
ington, nothing has happened. Here is where the thing falls down. 
Since 1952 in the Hood River hearing, we have a policy change in 
the Forest Service that took the Forest Service out of the role of 
proponents and put them in as judge and jury, which is probably 
their rightful place. I can understand that change. 

There have been three applications during 1954 for Federal sus- 
tained-yield units: 1 in Trinity, Tex.: 1 in Idaho City, Idaho; and the 
Wind River sustained-yield unit in Skamania County. In the case 
of Trinity, Tex., hearings were promptly held and almost as promptly 
the unit was denied by the chief. This was not so in our case. Our 
application was denied at the regional level prior to the hearing stage. 

Recall, if you will, the act as I read it. There are certain qualifica- 
tions that must be met. No. 1, we must have a stable community to 
be served and the boundaries of the unit must be logical. 

No. 2, you ae show a high degree of dependenc; y upon Federal 
timber, and No. 3, a degree of necessity must be evident. 

We qualify "iavouk question on these three points. We do not 
know about Trinity, Tex., but I know that they are a community of 
about 2,000 people and propose to grant a 10-million-per-year cut to 
1 mill on appraised prices. ( ‘ertainly their dependency upon timber 
processing could not have been too great when you compare our needs 
of 3,000 people requiring 67,000 feet annual capacity. We are not 
asking for this timber at appraised prices. All we ask for is the first 
right ‘of refusal at market prices for the timber cut in our area. Yet, 
x rinity, Tex., got a hearing, and we have not. 

In the case of Idaho City, Idaho, they had no community, which 
is required by the law. They had no mills, but promised to build 
a mill if they got a unit. They got a hearing, but not so in our case, 
and I am wondering how such inconsistency can be tolerated. It 
just does not make sense. 

Senator Dworsnax. Apparently, Mr. Chairman, everything is in- 
consistent to this witness. However, may I correct the record and 
say that they had a large mill at Idaho City which burned down, and 
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the purpose of the hearing was to decide whether they would have a 
sustained-yield program to justify the erection of the mill. 

Mr. Foss. I would like to mention that 2 of our biggest mills have 
burned down since 1950 and have not been replaced ‘because of in- 
stability. The men who have oper: ated in that area know how vulner- 
able they are because of the Columbia River running by our door. 

Representative Horrman. We cannot change the river. 

Mr. Foss. I know it, and I do not expect you to. Those who have 
operated recognize the situation. Those mills have burned. If they 
had a hearing on the basis of 1 mill burning, cannot we have one on 
the basis of 2? 

Representative Horrman. Have you asked for a hearing ? 

Mr. Foss. We have repeatedly asked for one. 

Representative Horrwan. For what reason do you want a hearing ? 

Mr. Foss. To acquaint the public with our case. 

Representative Horrman. Is it not the Interior Service that gets 
timber for you? Can you not tell them without a public hearing? 

Mr. Foss. The Forest Service. We have told them. 

Representative Horrman. You said that you did tell them, but not 
at a public hearing. 

Mr. Foss. They will not allow a public hearing. 

Representative HorrmMan. You told them, but not at a public 
hearing. 

Mr. Foss. It is them that must announce a public hearing, and they 
refuse to hold one. 

Representative Horrman. I will ask you for the third time: You 
told them, but not at a public hearing? Do you hear me? I havea 
microphone here for the first time. M: iybe you did not go at it in 
the right way. Maybe they are smarter in Idaho City than you are. 

Mr. Foss. Maybe that is the answer. 

Representative Horrman. You are going so fast and it is so techni- 
cal that I do not get anything out of it. 

Mr. Foss. If I could have followed my text, the continuity of it was 
very good and took it point by point. They refused to allow me to do 
that. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think we know that this organization 
wanted a public hearing and was refused. They do not know why. 

Representative Horrman. Why did they not ask us? We give 
everybody a public hearing. 

Representative Cuuporr. They say that the manual gives them an 
opportunity to have a public hearing. I thought we would ask the 
Forest Service tomorrow when we have them in here. 

Representative Horrman. This evening after we adjourn why do 
not you and he get together and decide whether or not to give them a 
public hearing? 

Representative Cuuporr. If you get a public hearing, you will be 
able to make out a case : “se get what. you are after; is that right ? 

Mr. Foss. We have a case now. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is why you are here? You are here 
to tell us that you have asked for a public hearing, that they will not 
give you a public hearing, and that you would like to have one? 
They will not tell you why they will not give you one. They con- 
cluded that you are not entitled to have one. 
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Tomorrow I will direct the staff to see that the Forest Service tells 
us the answer to that question, as one of the things that they tell us. 

Represenative Horrman. Counsel tells us that he says he is en- 
titled to a public hearing and he has had no answer from the Secretary 
of Agriculture on it. 

Mr. Foss. That is right, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think that everybody understands what 
you are after now. Is there anything else that you want to say in 
conclusion ? 

Mr. Foss. I would say that you will find people that are opposed to 
this law. There is no question about that. You heard some of them 
yesterday. 

It is a good law. I would like to toss into the record that you will 
find the }: ails full of people that opposed the laws that put them there. 
I appreciate the time that you have given us, although it was not as 
complete as we thought it should be. 

Representative Cuuporr. I want to comment on your expression 
that you will find people in jails who are opposed to the laws. I think 
you will find that they were not so much opposed to the law, but were 
just caught breaking it. 

Mr. Foss. Maybe that is right. 

Representative Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this witness 
come tomorrow and listen to the Forest Service when they testify. 

Mr. Foss. In other words, we can depend that you will ask them ? 

Representative Cuvporr. I will direct the staff to see to it, that, 
when the Forest Service witnesses appear here tomorrow, they will 
be able to tell us why or why not you were not given a public hearing. 
1 think that if you will come tomorrow you w ill find the reason. 

Mr. Foss. Are you going to be satisfied with their one answer? 

Representative Cuuporr. I have not heard what they are going to 
say. You do not want me to prejudge this. 

Mr. Foss. I want to turn into the record a copy of the Washing- 
ton-Oregon map showing the drainage area that will be affected and 
how other areas grow, surrounding our community. 

Representative Horrman. Do you have another? 

Mr. Foss. I have a larger one, here. Is there no further cross 
examination ¢ 

Representative Cuvuporr. Are there any questions, Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Copurn. I think that most of my questions have been asked, 
Mr. Chairman, but I do want to get one thing clear. 

Did you say that, under some policy change recently, the Secretary 
has withdrawn this former delegation of authority to the Chief of the 
Forest Service? 

Mr. Foss. According to what the Chief of the Forest Service told 
Mr. Leer and myself in conference with him in Washington, but it 
does not say that in the book. 

Mr. Cospurn. Leaving aside the book for a moment, if that state- 
ment is true, then your appeal has to be decided by the Secretary of 
Agr iculture, not the Chief of the Forest Service; is that correct ? 

Mr. Foss. Probably so. He is conferring on it at the present 
time. 

Mr. Cozurn. If the statement is true that the Secretary has with- 
drawn the authority from the Chief of the Forest Service, then your 
appeal is to the Secretary of Agriculture; is that right ? 
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Mr. Foss. That is correct. 

Mr. Cosurn. And he alone has the right to decide? He has the 
final say ? 

Mr. Foss. It is in his office and also in the office of the chief. 

Mr. Cosurn. We do not care in whose office it is. We are talking 
about the authority to make this decision. That is in the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Right? 

‘Mr. Foss. Right. 

Mr. Copurn. How long has it been in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture ¢ 

Mr. Foss. Since May or June. The copy of the appeal is in your 
file. I think it was May 24 this year. 

Mr. Cosurn. Since May % of this year. 

Mr. Foss. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. And you have not yet heard from the Secretary / 

Mr. Foss. No. 

Mr. Cosurn. All right. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. LAniIGANn. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott. 

Senator Scorr. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger? 

Senator Nevpercer. May I say briefly for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I sympathize with the problem of these people. It is life 
or death for their community. It is not a joking matter. It is an 
urgent thing. 

I do not know why you have not been given a hearing by the Forest 
Service. My personal impression of the Forest Service is that it 
is a conscientious, hard-working organization. It has faults, as any 
organization run by human beings has faults. I would like to know 
and hope we will find out tomorrow why. (See also, pp. 1116, 

1445. 

It i my feeling that wherever the life of the community depends 
on it, that every remedy should be exhausted. I hope that we are 
going to find out why this request of yours for a hearing on a request 
for a sustained yi ield unit has not been granted. 

Representative Cuuporr. I did not want this witness to go back 
home thinking I was kidding or making a joke of his pr oblem. If 
1 wanted to fool around, I could have a lot of fun in Philade Iphia. I 
lo not have to come 3,000 miles to have fun. 

We are definitely smpathetic to your problem and to everyone's 
problems. There are many towns at the point of drying up and be- 
‘oming ghost towns. I think you have come to the ‘right place and 
[ think we will get you an answer tomorrow and, if you stay, I think 
you will hear it. 

Mr. Foss. Do not take that evidence as being too damaging to the 
orest Service. It is a matter of a policy deal being kicked “around 
that nobody has hold of it yet. This law is in the public good and 
certainly it is in the interest of the public to keep 3,000 people, who 
have for years been working in timber and timber only, working in 
timber; or should we do as ; they did in the Army; make cooks out 
of these loggers and send the bankers out to cut timber? Maybe that 
would be in the public interest. 
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Senator Neusercer. I do not know whether the loggers could cook 
or not, but I know that the bankers could not cut timber. 

Representative Horrman. You have my sympathy, too. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Who is speaking for the Western Forest 
Industries Association ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I am John F. Buchanan appearing for the West- 
ern Forest Industries Association, vice president of that organization. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. BUCHANAN, WESTERN FOREST 
INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 


Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Buchanan, just as we asked Mr. 
Hagenstein to try to condense his long statement, we will ask you to 
condense this long statement that you gave us. We will put it all i 
the record, but, in the interests of time, I would appreciate it if you 
would just go through it and call the really important things to our : 
attention. We will read the rest of it. ; 

Mr. Bucuanan. I will definitely try to limit myself to 15 minutes 
znd will only read excerpts from the statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WESTERN FOREST INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 


tab se 


Western Forest Industries Association, a nonprofit Oregon corporation, is 2 
trade association of small and medium size loggers, lumber manufacturers, 
remanufacturers, distributors, and wholesalers in the Western States. Since 
its formation in 1947, Western Forest Industries Association has been par- 2 
ticularly concerned with the manner in which public forest lands in the 
Western States are administered. This concern is reflected in the stated long- 
term objectives of Western Forest Industries Association pertaining to public 
timber : 

To secure and maintain, under open competitive conditions, equality 
of opportunuity to acquire, log, and to transport public timber for all op- 
erators who are now, or may be in the future, engaged in the lumber in- $e 
dustry in the Western States. 

To have offered for sale annually on a sound sustained-yield basis the 
full allowable cut onvall public timberlands, giving due consideration to 
the multiple purpose use of public forest lands. 

To secure and maintain the administration, management, and harvesting 
of public timberlands in that manner which will best serve the public 
interest in returning the greatest good to the greatest number in the long 
run. 

To prevent monopoly in the acquisition, harvesting, manufacture, or trans- 
portation of public timber and the products derived therefrom. 

In support of its objectives, Western Forest Industries Association respect- 
fully asks the joint committee's consideration of the following matters: 

1. Access roads.—The key to sustained yield to forest management is long- 
term access to the forest lands. Clearly the Government must have such 
access. 

In addition, if there is to be equal competitive opportunity for all business 
units in the industry to acquire Federal timber, no one operator may be per- 
mitted to stand athwart and control the use of these access roads. Public 
control of the principal access roads to sizable stands of publicly owned timber, 
therefore, is a basic necessity. Where such existing roads are not in public 
control, they should be acquired at fair prices which taken into account the 
present fair value of the roads and in addition all Federal investments which 
have been made in them. 

In the meantime, it would seem that the agencies would make suitable ar- 
rangements for Federal use of existing roads. Any arrangements, however, 
should be made pursuant to published regulations which first define the 
privileges and duties of all interested parties and, second, contain standards j 
sufficiently specific to assure that the administration of the regulations is ob- f 
jective and nondiscriminatory. In this phase of forest management, the Bu- 
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reau of Land Management has made considerable progress. True, its regula- 
tions could be improved. And from time to time it seeks to avoid the impact 
of its own regulations and to give to some operators a favored position in the 
competition for Federal timber. But at least it has published regulations and 
standards by which we may measure its conduct. Public opinion has a base 
from which it may criticise and perhaps preclude too great excesses by indi- 
vidual Bureau employees and by the Bureau itself. 

In the case of the Forest Service, however, judgments appear to be mainly 
subjective. No published program with specific standards seems to exist respect 
ing this problem. Some private operators have been permitted to use Forest 
Service lands to gain access to their own timber while blocking the access to 
the tributary national forest timber. The Forest Service indicates that it lacks 
the bargaining power to compel fair exchange of use rights because of the 
provisions of the act of June 4, 1897 (16 U. S. C. 478). Why the Forest Service 
believes that it may be hampered in this respect by the 1897 act is by no means 
clear to us. But if it is hampered, then it is high time that there is submitted to 
Congress an appropriate amendment to make clear that the Forest Service may 
exchange rights-of-way and road-use rights in order to obtain access to national 
forests for the United States and purchasers of its timber. 

And pending the consideration of new legislation, the industry needs from the 
Forest Service a clear and relatively detailed statement of its access-road policy 
in order that, as an industry, we may know where we stand and that, as 
individuals, we may know that the Government rules our respective competitive 
opportunities by fair, objective standards and not by individual, subjective 
notions. 

Where new roads are needed to furnish the principal access to Federal timber, 
they should be built by the United States. The failure of the Forest Service 
to seek adequate appropriations for this purpose has directly lead to its unhappy 
policy of arranging for operator construction of these principal roads in con- 
junction with timber sales. This has made for excessively large timber sales 
requiring such large initial payments for both timber and road construction 
as to preclude the ordinary operator even from competing for the timber involved. 

Failure of the Bureau of Land Management to seek sufficient appropriations 
has left a number of drainages containing huge stands of decadent, old growth 
timber untapped and inaccessible. In other instances, for example, in the 
Condon Creek drainage near Eugene, which contains almost exclusively O. and C. 
timber, the Bureau has apparently arrived at the unsatisfactory solution of 
granting to a single operator the right to construct the road system under 
conditions which will make every other operator who desires to buy Federal 
timber in the drainage negotiate with him respecting the terms and conditions 
of access. 

Moreover, in many cases failure of the agencies to acquire key road systems 
has precluded the sustained yield harvest of the tributary Federal timber. The 
joint committee has been told of the situation that existed in the Rock Creek 
drainage near Roseburg. Perhaps the committee will also hear of the situation 
in the Lewis River working circle of the Gifford Pinchot National Forest. For 
the period 1950-54, when the adjacent mills were hungry for logs, the total 
allowable cut was 325 million feet, but the actual cut was only 5.5 million because 
one operator was permitted to block the existing access. And there are other 
instances which will no doubt be brought to the committee’s attention in detail. 

To remedy the situation two things are needed. First is appropriations. This 
requires in turn that the executive branch present adequate, thoughtful budgets 
to Congress. It requires, too, congressional action based on the understanding 
that money spent on these roads is a profitable investment which will be more 
than repaid out of the enhanced prices that the Government will receive fo 
its timber from the competition that open access will make possible. 

The second thing needed is a congressional declaration of policy that Federal 
timber is to be sold only where al! prospective bidders have equal opportunity 
for access to the timber. 

2. Size of sales.—What has been said above reflects Western Forest Industries 
Association’s policy on size of sales. Large sales of high value timber impose 
financial requirements that bar the ordinary operator. There may be circum 
stances, of course, where a large sale can be justified. But such sales should 
be rare. And the public agencies should be willing to justify them. To this 
end, Western Forest Industries Association asks that Congress enact legisla- 
tion to provide that before a sale is made of more than 10 million feet of high 
value timber such as ponderosa pine or Douglas-fir, the Federal agency involved 
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Shall, after public notice, hold a public hearing in the area of the sale for the 
purpose of justifying the size of proposed sale and hearing the complaints 
against it. We propose further that this be supplemented by congressional 
declaration of policy that insofar as practicable the Federal agencies shall 
sell such high value timber in blocks not exceeding 5 million feet. 

It is believed that these proposals if adopted, would materially assist in 
holding size of sales to reasonable levels while, nevertheless, providing the 
agencies with the latitude needed for extraordinary circumstances. 

The adoption of such legislation would tend to preclude the continuation of 
sales patterns such as exist for example in the Deschutes National Forest. For 
many years the high value of Ponderosa pine in the Deschutes National Forest 
has been offered for sale, by and large, in such huge blocks that to all intents and 
purposes competition at best has been of the token variety and at worst has not 
existed. That is to say the major mills in that area seemed to have been enjoy- 
ing what is in effect a noncompetitive allocation of high value national forest 
timber. If this type of sales pattern is to continue, the type of legislation we pro- 
pose would be a helpful supplement to the act of March 29, 1944 (16 U.S. C. 583) 
which requires the Federal forest agencies to give public notice of and to hold a 
public hearing prior to the adoption of any scheme for timber allocation. 

3. Duration of sales contructs—In the national forests numerous instances 
have been reported where sales contracts run for more than 3 years. Many of 
these contracts provide for recurrent reappraisals. The reappraisals have often 
had no relation to the prices bid for the timber. Thus, to consider a hypothetical 
case, timber originally appraised at $20 may be bid in for $380. As timber prices 
advance the reappraisal may go up to $22. But, despite the $30 bid, $22 becomes 
the price for the timber thereafter cut until the next reappraisal. Such a scheme 
seems to be incorporated in section 6 (1) of H. R. 7118 (84th Cong., 1st sess.) as 
introduced on June 30, 1955. Western Forest Industries Association objects to 
such a reappraisal procedure. 

Timber sales should be limited to terms of 3 years or less without provision for 
reappraisal during the 3-year term. This will place the risk of market rise and 
fall on the operator and not on the Government. More important from our selfish 
standpoint, this will prevent some operators from buying excessive quantities of 
Federal timber for the purpose of storing ict at a time when smaller operators 
have need for immediate supplies of timber. In this connection it should be 
recalled that when blocks of Federal timber are offered in reasonable sizes under 
contracts having a term of not more than 3 years, substantially all units in the 
the industry can compete for such timber if there is fair access to it. On the 
other hand, where large sales are made or the term of the contract is excessive, 
a great number of units in the industry are precluded from competing for the 
timber. 

Bureau of Land Management policy in this respect is fairly well established and 
publicized. Forest Service policy, however, is not discernible. Consider some 
examples. On the Siuslaw National Forest, for the most part sales are of rea- 
sonable size and made under contracts which have a term of not more than 3 
years. On the Gifford Pinchot National Forest, on the other hand, large sales 
of longer duration are being made with the explanation that they are necessary 
as a device to finance major road construction, although it does not appear that 
Congress has ever been asked for funds for the needed acquisition or construction 
of the roads involved. In still other national forests the Forest Service is con- 
structing access roads. 

Or, for another type of example, large sales are sometimes sought to be justified 
by the Forest Service on the ground that they are needed to induce investment in 
new wood manufacturing process or in other new utilization techniques. But 
we cannot discover that the Forest Service has any rule to guide either local 
officers or the industry regarding the size of sales in such circumstances. Is the 
size to be related to amortization of the required new investment or is it merely 
a subjective judgment which is to rule the disposition of Federal property? 

Still another type of situation concerns municipal water supply areas. In the 
Medford and Corvallis watersheds, timber sales are made by the Forest Service 
under competitive contracts which contain special, rigidly enforced clauses to 
protect the municipal water supply. Yet, in the Cedar River working circle of 
the Snoqualmie National Forest, which contains the Seattle water supply, the 
Forest Service is negotiating a 50-year contract which provides that for 50 years 
all sales will be offered only to two operators, jointly, at appraised prices. If, 
however, the two operators should elect not to buy any particular patch of 
timber, that patch may then be offered at competitive bidding under contracts 
which will have clauses for adequate protection of the municipal water supply. 
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Thus, in the name of municipal water supply, there is vested in two operators the 
real power of decision as to whether for the next 50 years there may be fair com- 
petitive opportunity among all qualified operators to bid on national forest timber 
in the Cedar River working circle. 

In sum, we are unable to discern a Forest Service policy on the duration of 
sales contracts. 

{ Allowable cuts, inventories.—As the supply of privately owned timber 
dwindles, the dependence of the industry on Federal timber becomes greater. 
In order that there may be no unnecessary dislocation of the local economy, the 
Government is faced with the obligation of assuring that the full allowable cu 
is offered for sale annually. 

The allowable cut announced by the Federal agencies, however, is often sub 
stantially below the allowable cut which would be available for harvest if 
admittedly sound forest practices were followed. Some of the announced allow- 
able cuts are based upon inventories so old or so sketchy as to be of little value 
today. 

We urge that forest inventories be brought up to date as rapidly as possible 
in order that factually accurate new allowable cuts may be computed. This 
is of particular importance to us because as a general proposition modern inven- 
tories are disclosing a substantiaily higher allowable cut in the Federal forests 
than was announced under older inventories. 

It is apparent, of course, that all of the inventory work that ought to be done 
cannot be completed at once. It is also apparent that in many areas the Federal 
agencies have sufficient knowledge of forest land quality and stand per acre 
data which conclusively indicate to them that the allowable cut ought to be 
considerably higher than the figure upon which the agency is now basing its 
sales. For example, based on an old inventory an agency may have announced 
an annual allowable cut in any particular area of 100 million; but stand per 
acre and other data in its files may show that an annual allowable cut of as 
much as 200 million would be justified. Accordingly, we recommend that, where 
the reinventory cannot be completed at once and where the agencies know on 
the basis of stand per acre and other data in their possession that the announced 
allowable cut is too low, pending completion of reinventory the allowable cut 
be revised administratively. For instance in the example given, where sound 
forestry judgment indicates that reinventory will show an allowable cut of 
200 million, we suggest that there be an administrative revision of the allowable 
cut from the existing 100 million to perhaps 175 million or 180 million per 
year. 

We emphasize that we recommend this procedure only in those areas where 
there are adequate supporting data in files of the agencies concerned. We make 
the recommendation because we do not believe that for lack of timber, mills 
should be forced out of business with the consequent dislocation in the local 
economy and hardship upon the labor force at a time when the Federal agencies 
know, as a matter of sound forestry judgment, that there is additional timber 
available. 

It is our opinion, moreover, that the more accurate are the statements of the 
agencies with respect to their actual allowable cuts, the more accurate will be 
their reports to Congress and to the public. This will afford to both Congress 
and the public a sounder base upon which to assess the accomplishments of 
the agencies. It will also afford Congress a better base upon which to assess 
the appropriation requirements of the agencies. 

5. Marketing areas.—Western Forest Industries Association has no objec- 
tion to the principle of marketing areas on O. and C. lands. It does believe. 
however, that the boundaries must be reexamined in the light of changing 
conditions, new mills, technological improvements, and other factors. We fur 
ther believe that no mill which can economically reach O. and C. timber should 

totally barred from an opportunity to bid for it 

We do not believe that marketing area boundaries should apply to the salvage 
of Federal timber or to emergency situations. In this connection there is attached 
a copy of a statement prepared by Western Forest Industries Association dated 
September 19, 1955, respecting the sale of salvage timber in the Smith River and 
Siuslaw River drainages. 

6. Measurement of timber.—Western Forest Industries Association objects to 
practices of the Forest Service which in a single sale will afford to some com- 
petitors a water scale while limiting other competitors to a truck scale. Within 
the industry there is a substantial opinion that an operator who has the oppor- 
tunity for a water scale has a considerable advantage over his competitor whose 
timber is measured by a truck seale. As we understand the practice, in some 
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areas the Forest Service grants to specified mills the privilege of water scale 
while limiting all other mills in the vicinity to a truck scale. We urge, therefore, 
that in any case where public timber is sold by scale, only the truck scale be 
used except in cases where all reasonably propsective bidders can enjoy the 
privilege of water scale. 

7. Federal units, cooperative agreements.—We earnestly request Congress to 
repeal the act of March 29, 1944 (16 U. S. C. 588), which permits the Federal 
forest agencies to enter into various types of agreements with private persons 
whereby timber is allocated to such persons at appraised prices, or, in some cases, 
with only extremely limited competition. 

This statute grew out of the notion that private timber operators could be 
induced to invest money in plants and equipment in order to obtain higher 
utilization only if they were assured of long supply of cheap Federal timber. 
Only a few agreements of this type have been consummated. Yet, utilization 
standards within the industry have gone forward at a remarkable pace. This re- 
markable increase in utilization standards has not come about through Federal 
subsidy of a few favored operators. It has resulted from the introduction of 
competitive factors into the industry. Such factors have made it necessary for 
the individual operator to exercise his ingenuity in order to get more utilization 
from the timber he buys. 

Government allocation of timber as a technique for increasing utilization im- 
plies more than mere subsidy. If the Government is to be successful and to get 
its money’s worth out of the subsidy it grants, it must be in a position to dictate 
to the favored operator the investments he must make and the products he must 
produce. At this point, the bureaucracy sits on the operators’ board of directors. 
The bureaucracy, rather than the demands of the market, determines the prod- 
ucts which will be available to the consumer. More, it is bureaucracy that se- 
lects what businessman may stay in business and which businessman shall be 
squeezed out of the economy. These are powers which ought not to be granted 
to even the most benign bureaucracy 

The history of the American manufacturing industry is by and large a his- 
tory of technological progress and increasing efficiency spurred by a profit motive 
which has been allowed to flourish in a competitive field. The manufacturer 
who has an assured market and is protected against competition by Federal 
intervention is hardly likely to risk his capital in further investment in new 
plant and technique. Such an operator has a position of assured safety and 
steady profits. He has no inducement to take the risk involved in new ideas and 
new techniques. 

We believe firmly that the act of March 29, 1944, is an undesirable measure 
and that it ought to be repealed forthwith. 

8. Negotiated sales of national-forest timber.—It has come to our attention 
that on various occasions extremely large blocks of Federal timber have been 
turned over by negotiation to companies not in the timber business for resale. 
For example, where a particular hydroelectric project would have flooded a 
timbered area of the Mount Hood National Forest, about 50 million feet of 
standing timber in the proposed reservoir site were turned over to the power 
company involved. In order to clear its reservoir site, the power company then 
put the timber up for sale. 

We believe that national forest stumpage should be sold by the Forest Service 
and not turned over to private persons for resale. Such private persons may 
pick and choose among their customers and otherwise are not governed by the 
same standards of conduct which the law imposes upon the Forest Service. 
fecent history shows that competitive sales produce a return in excess of ap- 
praised prices; it would appear that transfer of substantial blocks of national 
forest timber at appraised prices to the power company may have constituted 
a subsidy to the power company from the national forests or the timber operators 
who ultimately purchased and processed the timber. 

8. Terms of payment for Federal timber.—Others have already directed the 
committee’s attention to the large amounts of cash which are required to be 
deposited with the agencies, particularly the Forest Service, in conjunction 
with sales of Federal timber. We believe, of course, that purchasers of Federal 
timber should be required to abide by their contracts. We further believe that 
the United States must have adequate security to assure that payment will be 
forthcoming when due. We also believe, however, that in many instances cash 
security is required to be deposited in circumstances where other forms of se- 
curity would adequately protect the interests of the United States. 

The Department of the Treasury maintains a list of approved corporate 
surety companies. No reason is observed why many of the cash payments re- 
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quired to be made could not be replaced by corporate surety bonds. Such a 
procedure would eliminate the present burden upon many operators who are 
now required to tie up large amounts of working capital for undue periods of 
time without any replacement of their working funds until they are finally able 
to get logs out of the woods and market lumber made from them. Perhaps the 
situation could be cured through administrative action or, if necessary, through 
recommendations made by the Comptroller General based upon a study to be made 
regarding the security actually necessary to protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment. 

10. Advisory boards.—It should be recognized that the local community has a 
big stake in the efficiency and thoughtfulness with which the Federal timber is 
managed and marketed. This fact has been recognized by the Department of 
the Interior which has made provision for one advisory board to advise the 
Department on overall policy pertaining to the administration and management 
of the O. and C. lands and for one additional advisory board in each forest dis- 
trict to advise on the general application of policy to the solution of particular 
problems within the forest district. In theory, although not always in fact, each 
board is composed of a cross section of the community. For example, the 16 
members on the existing overall O. and C. board are intended to represent labor, 
mineral interests, grazing interests, recreational interests, large timber com- 
panies, sawmill operators, Douglas fir operators, ponderosa pine operators, and 
the public at large. At the moment, and for reasons that will be explained, no 
spokesman for the medium size and small operators sits on this board. 

In addition to bringing to the Government an understanding of the impact of 
forest policies and programs upon the local community, the members of the board 
also serve as a vehicle to transmit to the general public an understanding of the 
problems that confront the Government agencies and the reasons for the major 
decisions made by the Government in handling its problems. The prime value of 
a well-balanced advisory board, however, is the fact that decision-making officers 
of the Government feel a moral obligation to explain their decisions to the board. 
In principle, this tends to make Government officers consider more carefully 
the factual and policy basis upon which they make their decisions. 

We recommend that Congress consider enactment of legislation which will 
require the Department of Agriculture to establish such a board as we have 
described to advise the Secretary on national timber policy ; an additional board 
for each Forest Service region to advise on regional policy in the framework of 
the national policy ; and an additional board for each national forest to advise on 
the application of the established policies within the particular national forest. 
Such legislation should also require the Secretary of the Interior to establish a 
similar set of boards operating within the framework of the Interior Department 
and the Bureau of Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

We have alluded above to the fact that a spokesman for the small- and 
medium-size operators does not currently sit on the O. and C. advisory board. 
Heretofore, Western Forest Industries Association has been consulted annually 
with respect to the spokesman it would like placed on the board and its recom- 
mendation of a member of its professional staff has always been honored. This 
year, however, under the direction of the officers and the board of directors of 
the Western Forest Industries Association, the association, and particularly its 
professional staff, vigorously and publicly opposed a proposal to amend the 
BLM access-road regulations which, in the opinion of the Western Forest Indus- 
tries Association, would have had serious adverse consequences on the oppor- 
tunity of its members to bid competitively for O. and C. timber. The proposal, 
which seemed to have originated in a policy order issued by the Department, 
was finally prepared by the Bureau. 

For another matter, during August 1955 the town of Molalla in Clackamas 
County, Oreg., was threatened with extinction for lack of logs to operate the 
mills upon which its entire economy depends. Considerable publicity has re- 
sulted from the effort of the townspeople to induce the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management to make additional timber available in the area 
at competitive bidding. On August 11 the officials of the Bureau announced in 
a press release that they could find no solution for the immediate emergency. 
Thereupon, Western Forest Industries Association entered the controversy and 
presented a solution which would not only aid the community at Molalla but 
also promote better forestry in the area. The Bureau was thereupon placed in 
a position of having in effect to retract the statement that no solution could be 
found for the situation. 
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A third controversy arose over the issue of waiver of marketing area boun- 
daries in the sale of salvage O. and C. timber in the Smith River drainage. De- 
spite efforts of Western Forest Industries Association’s discussions both in per- 
son and by telephone with appropriate officials of the Bureau and the Department 
in both Portland and Washington, D. C., no action on the part of the Bureau and 
the Department appeared to be contemplated. After some time had elapsed, a 
series of meetings was held under auspices of Western Forest Industries As- 
sociation. The Bureau initially announced that it was doubtful whether it would 
adopt the Western Forest Industries Association policy, but as more meetings 
occurred, public discussion widened and editorial comment appeared favorable 
to the position of the association. The Department then announced in effect 
that it was adopting the Western Forest Industries Association program— 


“* * * to assure maximum use of federally owned O. and C. timber under sound 
resource conservation practices * * *.”’ (Press release, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Land Management, Area I, October 14, 1955.) 


In sum, during the current calendar year Western Forest Industries Associa- 
tion has been forced to take public positions which have not agreed with the 
apparent positions of the Department of the Interior or the Bureau of Land 
Management. And when Western Forest Industries Association was consulted 


respecting its choice of a spokesman on an overall O. and C. advisory board, for 


the first time in history its selection was rejected. As the Department was in- 
formed, the Western Forest Industries Association selection was made unani- 
mously by the officers and directors of the association and the choice was subse- 
quently reaffirmed by the same group. After these facts regarding the selection 
of a spokesman had been brought to the attention of the Department, the Depart- 
ment tendered an appointment on the board to the president of the association. 
At this point, of course, the Department must have known that the president 
could not and would not accept any such appointment. 

Although the spokesman selected by the association had had many years of ex- 
perience in dealing with all manner of problems affecting the O. and C. lands, 
the Department told the association that it preferred to have an operator as the 
spokesman for the association. The association rejected this suggestion, both 
because no single operator among its membership has the broad experience and 
considerable knowledge of O. and C. affairs that members of its staff possess, 
and, in addition, because another association of operators appears to be repre- 
sented by a member of its professional staff rather than an operator. 

Our experiences this year, however, do not lead us to hold in less regard the 
principle of the advisory board system. Advisory boards selected with proper 
regard for all important aspects of public opinion and taking into account the 
multiple use of the forests and the general public interest in their proper man- 
agement, can be beneficial to the Government agencies and to the public. 

11. Timber sales plans.—At the beginning of each calendar year the Bureau 
of Land Management and the Forest Service each publishes a list of the sales 
it proposes to make during such calendar year. The list states the general loca- 
tion of the sale area, an estimate of the volumes to be sold in each parcel, and 
an indication of the quarter of the year in which is expected that the timber 
will be actually advertised and sold. In some of the national forests and in some 
of the O. and C. areas there has been a fairly reliable adherence to the schedules. 
In other forests and other O. and C. districts, however, the adherence has not been 
as reliable. 

It must be recognized, of course, that the schedules are at best estimates of what 
the agencies hope to be able to accomplish during the calendar year. Problems 
in regard to access cannot always be foretold. Nor can the agencies be certain 
as to how much money will be appropriated for and allocated to them for the last 
half of the calendar year. That is to say, we recognize that absolute adherence 
to the plans cannot always be maintained. 

On the other hand it is disturbing and, on occasion, vexatious to operators to 
appear at the time and place appointed for the sale only to find that the proposed 
sale has been withdrawn. In such circumstances the operator will have spent 
money in having the timber cruised and in many cases in having engineering 
studies made of road construction costs. He will have made a careful study of his 
probable milling costs of the timber and of the lumber market in order to deter- 
mine the maximum amount he can afford to pay for the timber. To find at the 
last minute that the proposed sale has been canceled is not only vexatious to him 
but often expensive. 
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In addition, in seeking to plan for level, year-around operations, both in the 
‘nterest of maintaining the stability of his business and of providing steady 
employment, the operator must calculate in advance where he is to obtain his 
og supply. While in most cases he can never be certain that he will be a 
successful bidder at any particular competiive sale, nevertheless, circumstances 
require him to take into account his chances of acquiring Federal timber as a 
part of his business planning. ; 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the committee may bring this matter to the 
attention of the agencies involved in the hopes that insofar as practicable the 
agencies will have a better understanding of the problems of the industry. 

12. Public hearings.—It is our belief that in a number of instances there is a 
lack of good liaison between the industry and the decision-making officers in 
Washington, D. C. In an effort to improve liaison and to assure that the decision- 
making officers will have a full understanding of the position of the operators, 
we have occasionally asked such officers to hold public hearings. For example, 
the Department of the Interior is considering an amendment of its access right- 
of-way regulations. The provisions of these regulations are of absolutely vital 
importance to the great mass of operators. It seemed to us, therefore, proper 
for a decision-making officer of the Department of the Interior to come to Oregon 
and hold one or more public meetings at which individual operators could 
explain their views and the officer involved could question them and explore 
their ideas until he satisfied himself that he had a complete understanding of 
the impact of the decisions he must make. 

We are aware, of course, that the decision-making oflicers of the executive 
branch are busy men. We would not ask them to hold such hearings except 
where they are considering decisions of consequence to the industry and the 
economy of this area. For example, decisions respecting the amendment of 
aceess-road regulations, timber sale regulations, and timber sale contract forms 
should be preceded by such a public hearing. We ask the Congress to consider 
appropriate legislation. 

13. The efficiency of operations.—From time to time, the agencies with which 
we are concerned have benefited from studies made of their operations by private 
management efficiency consultants. The business world has found such studies 
valuable to it and we commend the agencies for adopting this practice. We 
understand, for instance, that a private firm of management efficiency experts 
has recently concluded a study of the Forest Service and that a similar study is 
being made of operations of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

All of us, both within the industry and in the bureaus in this area are peti- 
tioning Congress for increased appropriations. We believe that all parties 
concerned are of the opinion that the increase in appropriations will return a 
profit to the Federal Government while at the same time promoting the economic 
health of this area. Western Forest Industries Association is of the further 
opinion, however, that appropriate steps should be taken to assure that a full 
dollar’s worth of value or service is obtained for every dollar appropriated. To 
this end we suggest that the Congress, through the office of the Comptroller 
General, or by such other means as seem appropriate to it, cause efficiency studies 
to be made of actual field operations of the agencies. There is no doubt that 
the employees of these agencies whose daily work takes them into the forests 
are working diligently and far longer hours than the law requires or expects. On 
the other hand, the techniques that they employ in cruising, laying out roads, 
establishing sale boundaries, and other such matters have not been examined, 
so far as we are aware, by any of the independent, private agencies that 
perform similar work for the timber industry. It would seem to us that 
we cannot in good conscience recommend to the Congress that it substantially 
ncrease the appropriations for the fieldwork of these agencies without at the 
same time pointing to Congress the desirability of a study of the efficiency of 
the field operation of the agencies. 

For example, each of the agencies no doubt feels it is following the best 
possible field practices. Yet, their practices differ in important regards. Per- 
haps independent study would be of assistance to the agencies in reconciling 
their divergent views and in promoting efficiency. 

As another example, one might look at one of the O. and @. forest districts. 
As compared to 1950, the district has increased its professional staff 300 percent 
ut has increased its timber sales only 50 percent and is still a considerable dis- 
tance from realizing its announced allowable cut. It may be, of course, that the 
timber management practices of 1950 were inferior and that the additional staff 
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was needed mainly to bring the level of timber management up to more Satis- 
factory standards. On the other hand, it is also possible to conjecture that the 
problems being encountered today are more complex than those of 1950 so that 
much more expert time must be spent in sales preparations and road layouts. It 
is also possible, of course, that the most efficient techniques are not being used at 
this time. We would not presume to guess which of these three possible situa- 
tions is the case. Certainly we intended no criticism of the men who are doing the 
fieldwork. On the other hand, the existence of such a situation indicates to us 
that a study of the type we propose may be beneficial. 

14. Access to information.—Through this statement there has run a thread of 
our belief that the agencies with which we deal ought to adhere to the simple 
fundamental rules that pertain generally to the Government of the United States. 
Particularly, we are concerned that the agencies which rule our economic life 
conduct themselves in a fashion that will assure all of us of nondiscriminatory 
treatment. As the committee will have discerned by now, we are greatly dis- 
turbed at the relative absence of published standards in the Forest Service. 
As noted above in connection with our discussion of access roads, the Bureau of 
Land Management has gone far beyond the Forest Service in telling us generally 
the specific criteria it will employ in deciding the many problems which affect 
our economie lives. In the Forest Service, on the other hand, most of the stand- 
ards seems to be contained in a manual prepared for internal use. An examina- 
tion of portions of that manual indicates that in many important areas the 
standards are so general and vague as to leave decisions of matters of great 
consequence to the notions of individual employees. 

It should be recalled that even widely separated operators compete with 
each other in the lumber market. It is our strong opinion that if operators who 
are similarly situated are to receive similar treatment, criteria for the guidance 
of operating officials are important. And in order to assure their level applica- 
tion, such standards should be made public. 

Coupled with this is the necessity for access to accurate information. We won- 
der whether an agency is being frank with the public and with the Congress 
if it reports that it has not hesitated to use its full power of eminent domain in 
order to obtain access to Federal timber and points to the institution of eight 
eminent domain cases—when the agency itself is aware that these cases were 
brought against small farmers and similar persons and not against, for example, 
an operator who delayed for more than a year access to salvage timber which was 
decaying at a loss to the Government estimated at $1 million per year. 

For another example, we believe that access road agreements made by the 
sureau of Land Management are subject to the provisions of section 3 (b) 
of the Adminstrative Procedure Act. We believe that copies of these agreements 
should be maintained in a public file where they can be readily examined by us 
without, as is now the casé, first having to explain in writing to a Bureau official 
the reason why we wish to see an agreement and then asking his permission to 
examine it. In this connection, it may be observed that public land decisions 
which are important enough to be made by the Secretary of the Interior under 
the Administrative Procedure Act are maintained in a file which is freely avail- 
able to any member of the public during ordinary business hours. We are at a 
loss to understand why adjudications made at a lower governmental level 
respecting the disposition of interests or rights to use public lands should not be 
as readily acceptable as adjudications made by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Moreover, we wonder whether an agency which complains that it is short of 
staff ought to require that any person who desires to examine such a document 
must explain his reasons in writing and ask for permission in writing and then 
await a written answer. Employees’ time presumably might be spent on more 
productive endeavors. 

We believe, likewise, that timber sale contracts should be readily available for 


inspection. 
We believe, too, that the agencies ought to consider publication of quarterly 


reports which reflect in some detail the progress in inventory on each working 
circle or administrative unit; the progress in timber sales by working circle or 
unit ; and their explicit plans regarding access road construction and acquisition. 
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THe BurREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT’S TIMBER SALVAGE PROGRAM—QO. AND C., 
LANDS IN THE SMITH RIVER-SIUSLAW RIVER DRAINAGE 


This document is intended to present a history and analysis of the salvage 
problem and program on the O. and C. lands in the Smith River-Siuslaw River 
drainages. , 

The Smith River flows into Umpqua River at Reedsport, Oreg., just above the 
point where the Umpqua River drains into the Pacific ( cean, Regulations issued 
by the Department of the Interior require that, with minor exceptions, O. and C, 
timber from the Smith River drainage undergo primary manufacture within the 
<o-called south coast marketing area. This marketing-area regulation, therefore, 
restricts the purchase of O. and C. timber in the Smith River drainage to those 
mills located in Douglas County west of Elkton and in Coos County. 

The Siuslaw River forms the first major drainage north of the Smith River 
and flows into the Pacific Ocean at Florence. With minor exceptions, regulations 
issued by the Department of the Interior require that the O. and C. timber in 
the Siuslaw River drainage undergo primary manufacture within that part of 
Lane County lying west of Springfield. 

To facilitate the management of the O and C. lands in the Smith River area, 
the Bureau of Land Management has established a Smith River administrative 
unit. The O. and C. lands in this administrative unit contain an estimated five 
to six million board-feet of merchantable timber. The Department of the Interior, 
however, has established an allowable cut in the Smith River administrative 
unit of only 35 million board-feet. This allowable cut is based on old inventory 
information and out-of-date utilization standards. If a modern inventory were 
ever completed in this unit, the allowable cut would be closer to 60 million 
board-feet. 

The salvage problem in the Smith River drainage became acute as the result 
of a severe windstorm which occurred December 4, 1951. This windstorm up 
rooted a staggering volume of merchantable timber. To make matters worst 
western Oregon was already suffering from an epidemic of Douglas-fir bark- 
beetle infestation. The large amount of salvage host material resulting from 
the windstorm threatened a serious bark-beetle epidemic in the Smith River area 
in addition to the salvage problem created sorely by the blowdown. This bark 
beetle epidemic has in fact developed. As a result the Smith River drainage 
contains the worst salvage problem on the Pacific coast. 

To meet the challenge created by this natural catastrophe the Interior De- 
partment requested supplemental appropriations in the spring of 1952 for both 
access roads and timber management personnel. The road money was necessary 
because the Smith River drainage was for all practical purposes untapped by 
road systems. Congress responded with a road appropriation for fiscal year 
1953 of $2,750,000 to enable initial construction in this area. Congress also pro- 
vided funds for a large expansion in the O. and C. timber management staff. 
It should be carefully observed that, in effect, all the money at any time appro- 
priated for this road system has come entirely out of the treasuries of the 
O. and C. counties. 

Immediately after receipt of the appropriation for roads, the Bureau of Iand 
Management contacted the Long Bell Lumber Co. for the necessary easements 
across Long Bell lands which are intermingled with O. and C. lands in this 
drainage. As it later developed, Long Bell was willing to grant the necessary 
easements under certain conditions, of which the following are pertinent to this 
story. 

(1) The Bureau to construct for the first 18% miles a 24-foot road, capable 
of handling logging trucks with extra wide bunks and carrying off-highway loads. 

(2) The rest of the main-line road was to be constructed to 12-foot usable road 
width, also permitting use by trucks with extra wide bunks and off-highway loads. 
These conditions were subsequently accepted by the Bureau of Land Management 
and incorporated into a detailed road agreement signed eventually by the Gov- 
ernment and Long Bell Lumber Co. This agreement, which provided the neces- 
sary easements for road construction was not signed until May of 1953, nearly 
1 year after receipt of the initial appropriation. Consequently, 1 year of valuable 
time was lost in making this salvage timber accessible. 
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The entire purpose and justification for emergency appropriations in the Smith 
River area were predicated on the simple assumption that unless the salvage 
timber were removed speedily, tremendous losses in timber values would occur 
It was agreed by all concerned that the more rapidly the salvage timber could 
be harvested the less would be the deterioration and consequent loss in timber 
value. The optimum saving in timber value would have occurred, for example, 
if all of the salvage timber could have been harvested immediately. The loss in 
timber values caused by the lengthy negotiations for easements can be properly 
appraised within this framework. 

In October 1952, Senator Guy Cordon, who had been of signal assistance in 
obtaining the emergency appropriations, called a meeting of the commissioners 
and judges of the O. and C. counties. This meeting was held at the Vincent 
Creek Guard Station on the Smith River. The purpose of this meeting was 
to explain to the country courts the reason for the emergency appro- 
priations and the urgency for spending so much of their money at this time 
in this one area. At this meeting several of the county people and Senator 
Cordon questioned the wisdom of the Bureau’s planned 24-foot high-standard 
logging road. The Bureau was requested to make a detailed report justifying 
this type of a road and HKimer Metzger, commissioner of Douglas County and 
chairman of the O. and C. County Road Committee, was instructed to check the 
Bureau’s justification for Senator Cordon. The Bureau’s justification for a 
high-standard 24-foot logging road was subsequently approved by Commissioner 
Metzger and Senator Cordon. This justification was briefly as follows: 

(a) The prime objective in this salvage program was to harvest the timber 
as rapidly as possible. 

(b) The Bureau then estimated that 500 million board-feet of O. and C. 
timber, composed of dead and down timber—plus the necessary intermingled 
sreen timber—would be removed in the salvage program. The Bureau indi- 
cated publicly a desire to harvest at least 100 million board-feet of O. and C. 
timber each year so that the salvage program could be completed within 5 
years. 

(c) A 12-foot logging road with intervisible turnouts contained capacity 
sufficient to handle not more than 50 million board-feet of logs annually. 
A 24-foot logging road would handle up to 150 million board-feet annually. 

(d@) Consequently, in order to minimize timber losses by salvaging the 
timber in the shortest possible space of time, a 24-foot road was recommended 
and approved. 

In the late spring and summer of 1953, at the time the construction of the 
Smith River road system was underway, the Bureau offered for sale in the same 
area approximately 40 million feet of salvage timber killed in the 1951 Vincent 
Creek fire. Most of this timber did not sell due to insufficient market in the 
south coast marketing area in which the Department of the Interior required 
the primary processing of the Smith River timber. The combination of the 
inability to sell even 40 million feet of timber in this area, together with the 
commitments to the O. & C. counties and Senator Cordon that upon completion 
of road construction 100 million feet of timber would be offered annually, caused 
the Bureau much concern. To fulfill the objectives of the salvage program and 
commitments which involved the expenditure eventually of over $6 million of 
county money the Bureau determined that a larger market would have to be 
made available to enable the actual sale of the timber volumes to be offered. 

In early August 1953, the Bureau of Land Management requested a meeting 
with the O. & C. Counties Road Committee and met with Chairman Metzger 
and Judge Hayes, of Polk County. The Bureau proposed to the road committee 
that an extension of the Smith River Road (named the Twin Sisters Road) 
across the top of the coast range leading into the Siuslaw River drainage and 
ending at the county road leading to Eugene and Cottage Grove to be constructed 
immediately and that funds already appropriated for other projects be diverted 
to this extension. As an integral part of this plan, the Bureau proposed to the 
county road committee that the south coast marketing-area restrictions attached 
to the salvage timber in the Smith River drainage would be waived for the 
Siuslaw and Douglas master units, thereby justifying the expenditure of money 
in this road extension. The explicit purpose of this road extension was to make 
the Smith River salvage timber accessible also to the western Lane and eastern 
Douglas County markets—thereby providing the adequate market necessary to 
justify the huge road expenditure and to enable the use of salvage timber within 
a 5-year period. 
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Commissioner Metzger and Judge Hayes approved this Bureau proposal on 
he condition that the marketing area for western Lane County and eastern 
Douglas County would be waived for the salvage timber. Subsequently, the 
yroposal was submitted through channels to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
n September of 1953 this road project, together with the necessary diversion 
of funds, was approved. 

Again it was necessary for the Bureau to request easements across inter- 
mingled Long Bell Lumber Co. lands. In August of 1954, nearly 11 months after 
the beginning of negotiations, the necessary easements were obtained from this 

mpany to permit construction of this road extension. 

In October 1954, road-construction contracts for the Twin Sisters extension 
totaling approximately $1,200,000 were awarded. In the near future, addi- 
tional contracts for surfacing this extension, totaling $300,000, will be awarded. 

During the summer of 1954, there was recommended, approved, and placed 
inder construction a second road extension which crossed the south coast 
marketing-area line in the direction of Lane County. This road extended from 
the West Fork of the Smith River across the marketing-area line into the 
Siuslaw River drainage via Esmond Creek. To tap the timber on the Smith 
River side from only one direction and to tap the Siuslaw timber from only the 
Lane County side would have required little more than spur-road construction in 
the area of and across the divide between the two drainages. But what the 
Pureau actually constructed in the vicinity of and across the divide is a main 
line road at a cost, in this area, of about $100,000 per mile. Construction at such 
ost is undeniably wasteful unless this main-line road over the divide is to be 
ised for main-line purposes; namely to haul Smith River salvage timber over 
the divide and into the Lane County market. 

A third road extension out of the Smith River drainage has been discussed 
with the O. & C. Counties Road Committee. At the meeting with Commissioner 
Metzger and Judge Hayes in August of 1953, a road extension from the Twin 
Sisters portion of the Smith River drainage into the vicinity of Drain, Oreg., 
was recommended and for a time included in the Bureau’s access-road program. 
This extension is necessary if the Smith River saivage is to be made ade- 
quately available to the eastern Douglas County market. In the Bureau’s latest 
iccess-road program, however, there is no mention made of this third road 
extension. 

We are presently informed that the two road extensions, together with the 
ther access roads under construction in the Smith River drainage will be com- 
pleted either in the late fall of 1955 or early in 1956, depending primarily upon 
veather conditions. As soon as those roads are completed, the first of the timber 
sales in the Bureau’s salvage program will be made. Approximately 4 years after 
the 1951 windstorm the first salvage timber sales will be made. Due to this delay 
large losses in timber values have already occurred. 

After the fall of 1952, when the Bureau made its justification to the O. and C. 
counties regarding a 24-foot road, an intensive inventory of the Smith River 
administrative unit was completed. On several subsequent occasions the Smith 
River area flown and estimates of salvage volumes obtained. Based upon the 
ntensive inventory and subsequent aerial reconnaissance, the Bureau has esti- 
mated that in the Smith River drainage on O. and C. lands alone there aer ap- 
proximately 410 million board-feet of dead and down timber, with an additional 
63 million board-feet of dead and down timber in the adjacent portion of the 
Sinslaw River drainage. The Bureau of Entomology, of the United States De- 
nartment of Agriculture, estimated this timber volume at 500 million board-feet. 
These estimates were made in the spring of 1954. Assuming these estimates to 
be accurate, there is undoubtedly at this time an even larger volume of dead 
timber in this area due to additional beetle killing. Due to the nature and loca- 
tion of the dead and down timber in this area, sales of timber will require the 
addition of at least an equal volume of sound green timber to permit economically 
feasible logging shows or settings. In other words, if the dead and down timber 
in the Smith River-Siuslaw River area is to be harvested to prevent loss in value, 
it least 1 billion board feet of O. and C. timber must be sold. If the Bureau’s 
own timber sale schedule of 5 years is to govern, then 200 million board-feet of 
timber a year must be sold each year instead of the 100 million board-feet orig- 
inally estimated by the Bureau. 

In recent weeks, the Western Forest Industries Association has attempted 
to discover: (1) When the marketing area restrictions applying to the Smith 
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River salvage timber are to be waived, and (2) how much timber the Bureau of 
Land Management is going to offer in its first year of salvage sales (calendar 
vear 1956), and subsequently. 

These questions were asked at the Portland office and the Washington, D. (¢ 
office of the Bureau of Land Management. The answers obtained were vagu 
and imprecise, but the implication was left that the marketing area restrictions 
pertaining to the salvage timber in the Smith River area would not be waived 
as orginially contemplated and justified to the O. and C. counties. 

Secondly we have learned that the timber sale plan for the calendar year 1956 
in the Smith River unit lists but 65 million feet of timber to be offered ; 65 million 
feet is considerably less than the 100 million originally proposed by the Bureau 
and far less than the 200 million board-feet which should be sold if the Bureau's 
original time schedule is to be followed. 

The Government has already demonstrated that waiver of the marketing area 
restriction is a simple process which can be accomplished within a few days. In 
the fall of 1954, Governor Patterson appealed to the Secretaries of Interior and 
Agriculture to place an additional volume of timber on the market to alleviate log 
shortages created by the strike in the lumber industry. This strike occurred 
during the summer of 1954 and prevented the accumulation of normal log inven- 
tories in many areas. Secretary of the Interior McKay subsequently ordered the 
Bureau of Land Management to process and offer an additional 60 million feet 
of timber within the 3-month period. 

Because the log crisis was most severe in the Lane County and eastern Douglas 
County areas, the south coast marketing area restriction was waived for 46 
million feet of O. and C. timber (green and salvage) to be offered in the south 
coast master unit. In other words, 46 million feet of timber offered during the 
last 3 months of 1954 could be manufactured within the 3 marketing areas instead 
of the normal 1. This permitted operations in western Lane County and east- 
ern Douglas County to bid on this timber where normally they would have been 
precluded from such bidding. This waiver of marketing areas was accomplished 
merely through publication of a short order in the Federal Register, a journal 
published daily by the Government which lists official orders. 

Based upon this recital of historical fact, two serious questions concerning the 
Bureau of Land Management’s salvage program in the Smith River drainage 
must be raised: (1) Marketing area restrictions, and (2) timber sales plans 

From the standpoint of sound forestry and conservation, it seems clear that the 
Bureau must revise its present timber sale planning in the Smith River drainage 
The Bureau has justified to the O. and C. counties and to Congress that the 
salvage timber in the Smith River drainage must be harvested as rapidly as 
possible. They originally set a program of 5 years during which time the salvage 
timber would be sold. It would seem that a minimum of 200 million board-feet 
a year should be offered for sale. Road systems capable of handling this volume 
of timber will shortly be completed. If, on the other hand, the Bureau carries 
out its present plans which call for the sale of 65 million feet annually, over 15 
years will be required to salvage this timber with consequent additional losses 
in timber value. 

If we assume, however, that the Bureau will live up to its past commitments, 
it will complete the salvage program within 5 years. Under this assumption, 
it is most important that the Department also live up to its former commitments 
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to the O. and C. counties and waive the south coast marketing area restrictions a 
for salvage timber sales in the Smith River drainage. 
Incidentally, Coos Bay mills which are in the south coast marketing area, are P 


60 to 80 miles distant from the bulk of the Smith River salvage timber. If the 
Bureau genuinely wants to be of assistance to these Coos Bay mills, it should 
recall that by its own computations it has in the nearby South Fork Coos, East 
Fork Coquille, and Middle Fork Coquille units with an available cut for 1956 
of 186 million board-feet rather than the 65 million board-feet it is proposing to 
offer for sale. 

Unless the marketing area restrictions are waived, in addition to violation 
of previous commitments, one or both of the following things are likely to occur : 

(1) Substantially all O. and C, timber in the south coast marketing area will 
be sold to existing mills in the Reedsport area at the appraised price and, there- 


fore, at a considerable loss in revenue to the O. and C. counties and to the United j 
States Treasury; or ; 
(2) A large number of new milling operations will locate in the Smith River * 


area for the purpose of operating on the Smith River salvage timber. These 
operations would be limited to a 5-year life. At the end of 5 years, their timber 
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4 . supply would be exhausted and the counties and communities would be left with 
al multitude of resultant fiscal and relief problems. ; 

( it makes very little sense to force additional new mill investinent when 

ne existing mill capacity exists in the tributary Lane and Douglas Counties. Pa 

on ticularly is this true when the new mill investment would be limited to a 5-yea 


oe ife and the existing mill investment in other areas is in dire need of log supply 
“a It is also important to note that unless the marketing area restrictions for 
- the salvage timber are waived, several hundred thousand dollars in road invest 
sot ments will have been wasted. The Bureau has already under construction high 
a standard logging roads which cross the subject marketing area line in two places 
“4 In these two places the road construction costs are extremely heavy and can be 
s justified only if a substantial volume of Smith River timber crosses the marketing 
urea line into the Lane County market. Unless the marketing area restrictions 
_ are Waived, there is no assurance that these segments of road will be used to the 
- extent required to justify the heavy expenditure of county money. 
am One further comment should be made: Unless the Bureau of Land Manage- 
log ment in the Smith River salvage program fulfills the Commitments which it has 
red made to the O. and C. counties and to Congress and unless the dictates of sound 
— forestry and conservation are followed, the confidence of the O. and C. counties, 
the the lumber industry, and the public generally will be shaken severely with very 
eet serious consequences for the future management of the O. and C. lands on a 
sound sustained-yield basis. 
las : ee . 7 i 
45 Representative Horrman. This is Mr. Netzorg’s statement / 
uth Mr. BucHANAN. This is the statement of the Western Forest Indus- 
the tries Association, and I have been asked by the board of directors to 
Pad . 
ist make the statement for them. 
een Representative Horrman. It was prepared by your attorney, Mr. 
hed Netzorg ¢ 
mal Mr. Bucuanan. The statement was prepared after many meetings 
the of the board of directors as to what their position might be in regard 
age to these problems. We discussed the problems pro and con, and we 
ins took a position on these different matters. We asked our staff, with 
the our help, to prepare this statement. 
ae Representative Horrman. Who prepared it ? 
ie . . ° » ° 
ren Mr. Bucuanan, I say it was prepared jointly by the board of direc 
age tors in conference, and the statement was written by our staff. 
feet . Representative Horrman. Who on your staff wrote the statement ? 
i Mr. Bucnanan. | believe Mr. McCracken, the executive vice presi- 
das ; 
15 dent, and Mr. Netzorg, counsel. 
sses Representative Horrman. Those two? 
Mr. Bucwanan. Yes; and it has been edited and reviewed. 
on, 4 Representative Horrman. I assume it is a statement of the associa 
on, ¥ . ° : ; 
ents & tion. [am trying to put on the record that when a statement like this 


ions 4 comes in the gentleman who wrote it, or the two of them, if they did, 
should be here to be examined so that we can ascertain how much thev 





the actually know about it, and where the views come from, and where 
ld they get the information. 

Cast Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, you even told me in the 
1956 committee in Washington that as to anything that I did not write 
gz to with my own hand, I should have the staff in to be cross-examined by 
tion you. If this was written at the direction of the board of directors of 
as. the association, I do not think they have to produce everybody who had 
will a hand in writing it, including the stenographer who typed it. 

i. Representative Horrman. There is no question but where a state 
on ment has been prepared on an overall policy, I think that the man who 
sver prepared it should be here to be examined as to what he knows about 


hese ’ it, as to the accuracy of the statements he made and where the state- 
uber ments came from. I know the purpose. Here, this gentleman who 
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has been in the Department so long prepared this statement critical of 
the Department and all of its branches. Yet they have somebody 
else come in and read it. 

Representative Cuvporr. I do not know whether the statement is 
critical, but certainly, under the law, everybody has the right to criti- 
cize the President of the United States and the Vice President. You 
and I have done so. I have criticized you, and you have criticized me. 

Representative Horrman. Here is a canned statement, and we are 
not permitted to cross-examine the man who wrote it. 

Representative Cuuporr. If it was written on the part of the asso- 
ciation, they have the right to submit it by anyone. 

Representative Horrman. The gentleman who prepared this state- 
ment helped write the regulations which he now comes in and criti- 
cizes. I want toshow it. 

Representative Cuuporr. Many years ago I worked for the Evening 
Public Ledger in Philadelphia when I was a Democrat, as I am now, 
I wrote editorials for the paper. Because the policy was to write 
Republican editorials I did not believe what I wrote. But nobody 
tried to cross-examine me. 

Representative Horrman. I am glad to get the admission that you 
did not mean what you wrote. 

Representative Cuuporr. There are many men writing things 
today. You have a perfect right to cross-examine Mr. Buchanan as 
long as you care to. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Chairman, we have had many witnesses 
before this committee. The gentleman from Michigan has not asked 
them who prepared their statements. We have had people here who 
are heads of lumber corporations. We have had people representing 
municipalities. We have had people representing local units of 
government. We have had people representing various trade asso- 
tions. I daresay, without having the gift of seventh sight, that there 

ive a good many of those statements that were not prepared by the 
sani who presented them to this committee, but perhaps prepared 
by attorneys or public-relations men, or others who were in the 
employ or otherwise serving these people. If we are going to go 
behind a statement, let us go behind every statement. To single out 
this one group, the Western Forest Industries Association, to find out 
who wrote their statement, and not find out who wrote all the other 
statements before this committee, seems to me highly irregular and 
highly unfair. If you want to call everybody back and put them 
under oath, if you can get that permission from the committee, and 
ask if they wrote their own statements and, if they did not, who did, 
I would be willing; but to have one single group singled out as to 
who wrote it and who is presenting it does not seem fair to me. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger, I think you are per- 
fectly right. And I want to say to you. for the record that somebody 

came to me and said that the Bureau of Land Management had pre- 

pared the three statements of the last three witnesses who testified 
in Roseburg. I irgnored what they said, but I could have called 
the Bureau of Land Management and cross-examined as to that. 
People do a lot of talking. “I cannot see any difference whether the 
counsel testifies or one of the board, or the vice president, or secretary. 
Certainly anyone whom the association selects can represent the 
association. 
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Representative Horrman. In answer to the charge that my request 
‘s unfair, I do not care to answer that. My home folks will judge 
me the same as yours will judge you. What you do not know 1s 
that I have asked who prepared other statements. You had a virus 
or a bug and could not attend. 

Senator Neupercer. This is the fourth day I have been here. I 
have not heard you ask who prepared statements. 

Representative Horrman. Now we are getting to the point of who 
prepared these. i 

Senator Neupercer. Let me say that my interest in these hearings 
stems from complaints which I received from largely the Quinault 
Indians. And whatever else may be said of Mr. Netzorg and Mr. 
Buchanan, they are not Quinault Indians. My interest in these hear- 
ing came about from complaints by the Quinault Indians about the 
price obtained for their timber. 

Representative Horrman. My interest is founded upon an asser- 
tion—and that is the only interest because I have no interest other 
than the public interest in this land—that the Bureau and the Forest 
Service and the Agriculture Department were getting a dirty deal, 
and I thought I would come along and see. 

Representative Cuuporr. You came along to be in my company. 

Representative Horrman. If that is a demonstration of your ac- 
curacy, I am glad to have it on the record. You have already admitted 
that you wrote things you did not believe. 

Representative Cuuporr. I did, and I think that many editorial 
writers are writing things they do not believe in the republican press 
of this Nation. Let me say this to you, Mr. Hoffman. I think that 
we certainly have the right to let this witness testify, and, if this 
witness wants to criticize the Department of Agriculture and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Forest Service, he has a perfect right to do it. I think that we 
ought to listen to it. I do not think it makes any difference which 
side is being criticized. Let us find out what he has to say. Maybe we 
can get some answers tomorrow from the Department. 

We have already wasted 20 minutes fighting about this. 

Representative Horrman. I am trying to get at the motives back 
of the fellow who wrote it, who kicked up much of the trouble. He 
ducks out when his statement comes before us. He hides behind the 
officer, there. 

Mr. Bucuanan. For the record, I would like to go ahead, Mr. Chair- 
man. I would like to. 

Representative Horrman. This is the second time you have ap- 
peared. 

Mr. Bucnanan. I appeared personally as an operator and on a lo- 
cal problem in Roseburg. 

tepresentative Horrman. Now you appear as a reader of a state- 
ment. I want to thank you now again for the information about 
goose hunting which you gave me. 

Mr. BucHanan. You are welcome. I hope we have an oppor- 
tunity to go goose hunting. 

_ I would like to introduce for the record some articles that appeared 
in 1951 in the New York Times. I would like to introduce three cop- 
les of a report on a conference regarding suggested changes in right- 
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of-way regulations for logging roads on O, and C. lands of May 18, 
1955.0 

I would like to introduce a copy of Western Forest Industries 
Association, The Bureau of Land Management’s Timber Salvage Pro- 
eram, O. and C, Lands in the Smith River-Siuslaw River Drainages. 
There is no date on this, but it was this fall. This states our stand, as 
an organization, on this problem. 

I would like to introduce some maps relative to the Gifford Pin- 
cehot National Forest which will be referred to in this statement I in- 
tend to make. Two drainages are concerned in that problem. 

Representative Cuuporr. Without objection, let that be admitted 

(The material referred to follows:) 


THe BurREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT'S TIMBER SALVAGE PrROGRAM—Q. AND C., 
LANDS IN THE SMITH RIVER-SIUSLAW RIVER DRAINAGES 


This document is intended to present a history and analysis of the salvage 
problem and program on the O. and C. lands in the Smith River-Siuslaw River 
drainages. 

The Smith River flows into Umpqua River at Reedsport, Oreg., just above the 
point where the Umpqua River drains into the Pacific Ocean. Regulations 
issued by the Department of the Interior require that, with minor exceptions, 
O. and C. timber from the Smith River drainage undergo primary manufacture 
within the so-called south coast marketing area. This marketing-area regula- 
tion, therefore, restricts the purchase of O. and C. timber in the Smith River 
drainage to those milis located in Douglas County west of Elkton and in Coos 
County. 

The Siuslaw River forms the first major drainage north of the Smith River 
and flows into the Pacific Ocean at Florence. With minor exceptions, regula- 
tions issued by the Department of the Interior require that the O. and C. timber 
in the Siuslaw River drainage undergo primary manufacture within that part 
of Lane County lying west of Springfield. 

To facilitate the management of the O. and C. lands in the Smith River area, 
the Bureau of Land Management has established a Smith River administrative 
unit. The O. and C. lands in this administrative unit contain an estimated five 
to six billion board-feet of merchantable timber. The Department of the In- 
terior, however, has established an allowable cut in the Smith River administra- 
tive unit of only 35 million board-feet. This allowable cut is based on old in- 
ventory information and out-of-date utilization standards. If a modern in- 
ventory were ever completed in this unit, the allowable cut would be closer to 
60 million board-feet. 

The salvage problem in the Smith River drainage became acute as the result 
of a severe windstorm which occurred December 4, 1951. This windstorm up- 
rooted a staggering volume of merchantable timber. To make matters worse 
western Oregon was already suffering from an epidemic of Douglas-fir bark- 
beetle infestation. The large amount of salvage host material resulting from 
the windstorm threatened a serious bark-beetle epidemic in the Smith River 
area in addition to the salvage problem created sorely by the blowdown. This 
bark-beetle epidemic has in fact developed. As a result the Smith River drain- 
age contains the worst salvage problem on the Pacific coast. 

To meet the challenege created by this natural catastrophe the Interior Depart- 
ment requested supplemental appropriations in the spring of 1952 for both access 
roads and timber management personnel. The road money was necessary be- 
cause the Smith River drainage was for all practical purposes untapped by road 
systems. Congress responded with a road appropriation for fiscal year 1953 of 
$2.750,000 to enable initial construction in this area. Congress also provided 
funds for a large expansion in the O. and C. timber management staff. It should 
be carefully observed that, in effect, all the money at any time appropriated for 
this road system has come entirely out of the treasuries of the O. and C. counties. 

Immediately after receipt of the appropriation for roads, the Bureau of Land 
Management contacted the Long-Bell Lumber Co. for the necessary easements 
across Long-Bell lands which are intermingled with O. and C. lands in this 
drainage. As it later developed, Long-Bell was willing to grant the necessary 
easements under certain conditions, of which the following are pertinent to this 


story. 
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(1) The Bureau to construct for the first 184 miles a 24-foot road capable 
of handling logging trucks with extra wide bunks and carrying off-highway loads. 

(2) The rest of the main-line road was to be constructed to 12-foot usable 
road width, also permitting use by trucks with extra wide bunks and off-highway 
ionds. These conditions were subsequently accepted by the Bureau of Land 
Management and incorporated into a detailed road agreement signed eventually 
by the Government and Long-Bell Lumber Co. This agreement, which provided 
the necessary easements for road construction, was not signed until May of 1953, 
nearly 1 year after receipt of the initial appropriation. Consequently, 1 year of 
valuable time was lost in making this salvage timber accessible. 

The entire purpose and justification for emergency appropriations in the 
Smith River area were predicated on the simple assumption that unless the 
calvage timber were removed speedily, tremendous losses in timber values would 
oceur. It was agreed by all concerned that the more rapidly the salvage timber 
eould be harvested the less would be the deterioration and consequent loss in 
timber value. The optimum saving in timber value would have occured, for 
example, if all of the salvage timber could have been harvested immediately. 
The loss in timber values caused by the lengthy negotiations for easements can 
be properly appraised within this framework. 

In October 1952, Senator Guy Cordon, who had been of signal assistance in 
obtaining the emergency appropriations, called a meeting of the commissioners 
and judges of the O. and C. counties. This meeting was held at the Vincent 
Creek Guard Station on the Smith River. The purpose of this meeting was to 
explain to the county courts the reason for the emergency appropriations and 
the urgeney for spending so much of their money at this time in this one area. 
At this meeting several of the county people and Senator Cordon questioned the 
wisdom of the Bureau’s planned 24-foot high-standard logging road. The 
Bureau was requested to make a detailed report justifying this type of a road 
and Elmer Metzger, commissioner of Douglas County and chairman of the O. and 
(. County Road Committee, was instructed to check the Bureau's justification 
for Senator Cordon. The Bureau’s justification for a high-standard 24-foot 
logging road was subsequently approved by Commissioner Metzger and Senator 
Cordon. This justification was briefly as follows: 

(a) The prime objective in this salvage program was to harvest the tim- 
ber as rapidly as possible. 

(b) The Bureau then estimated that 500 million board-feet of O. and C. 
timber, composed of dead and down timber—plus the necessary intermingled 
green timber—would be removed in the salvage program. The Bureau indi- 
cated publicly a desire to harvest at least 100 million board-feet of O. and C, 
timber each year so that the salvage program could be completed within 
5 years. 

(ce) A 12-foot logging road with intervisible turnouts contained capacity 
sufficient to handle not more than 50 million board-feet of logs annually. 
A 24-foot logging road would handle up to 150 million board-feet annually. 

(d@) Consequently, in order to minimize timber losses by salvaging the 
timber in the shortest possible space of time, a 24-foot road was recom- 
mended and approved. 

In the late spring and summer of 1953, at the time the construction of the 
Smith River road system was under way, the Bureau offered for sale in the same 
area approximately 40 million feet of salvage timber killed in the 1951 Vincent 
Creek fire. Most of this timber did not sell due to insufficient market in the 
south coast marketing area in which the Department of the Interior required 
the primary processing of the Smith River timber. The combination of the 
inability to sell even 40 million feet of timber in this area, together with the 
commitments to the O. and C. counties and Senator Cordon that upon completion 
of road construction 100 million feet of timber would be offered annually, caused 
the Bureau much concern. To fulfill the objectives of the salvage program and 
commitments which involved the expenditure eventually of over $6 million of 
county money the Bureau determined that a larger market would have to be 
made available to enable the actual sale of the timber volumes to be offered. 

In early August 1953, the Bureau of Land Management requested a meeting 
with the O. and C. Counties Road Committee and met with Chairman Metzger 
and Judge Hayes, of Polk County. The Bureau proposed to the road com- 
mittee that an extension of the Smith River Road (named the Twin Sisters 
Road) across the top of the coast range leading into the Siuslaw River drainage 
and ending at the county road leading to Eugene and Cottage Grove be constructed 
immediately and that funds already appropriated for other projects be diverted 
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to this extension. As an integral part of this plan, the Bureau proposed to ths 
county road committee that the south coast marketing-area restrictions attached 
to the salvage timber in the Smith River drainage would be waived for th 
Siuslaw and Douglas master units, thereby justifying the expenditure of mone 
in this road extension. The explicit purpose of this road extension was to make 
the Smith River salvage timber accessible also to the western Lane and easter: 
Douglas County markets—thereby providing the adequate market necessary to 
justify the huge road expenditure and to enable the use of salvage timber within 
a 5-year period. 

Commissioner Metzger and Judge Hayes approved this Bureau proposal o1 
the condition that the marketing area for western Lane County and easter 
Douglas County would be waived for the salvage timber. Subsequently, the pro- 
posal was submitted through channels to the Secretary of the Interior, and ir 
September of 1953 this road project, together with the necessary diversion of 
funds, was approved. 

Again it was necessary for the Bureau to request easements across inter- 
mingled Long-Bell Lumber Co. lands. In August of 1954, nearly 11 months after 
the beginning of negotiations, the necessary easements were obtained from this 
company to permit construction of this road extension. 

In October 1954, road construction contracts for the Twin Sisters extension 
totaling approximately $1,200,000 were awarded. In the near future, additional 
eontracts for surfacing this extension, totaling $300,000, will be awarded. 

During the summer of 1954, there was recommended, approved, and placed 
under construction a second road extension which crossed the south coast mar- 
keting-area line in the direction of Lane County. This road extended from the 
West Fork of the Smith River across the marketing-area line into the Siuslaw 
River drainage via Esmond Creek. To tap the timber on the Smith River side 
from only one direction and to tap the Sinslaw timber from only the Lane County 
side would have required little more than spur-road construction in the area of 
and across the divide between the two drainages. But what the bureau actually 
constructed in the vicinity of and across the divide is a main-line road at a enst, 
in this area, of about $100,000 per mile. Construction at such cost is undeniably 
wasteful unless this main-line road over the divide is to be used for main-line 
purposes ; namely to haul Smith River salvage timber over the divide and into the 
Lane County market 

A third road extension out of the Smith River drainage has been discussed 
with the O. and C. Counties Road Committee. At the meeting with Commis- 
sioner Metzger and Judge Hayes in August of 1953, a road extension from the 
Twin Sisters portion of the Smith River drainage into the vicinity of Drain, 
Oreg., was recommended and for a time included in the Bureau's access-road 
program. This extension is necessary if the Smith River salvage timber is to be 
made adequately available to the eastern Douglas County market. In the 
Bureau’s latest access-road program, however, there is no mention made of this 
third road extension. 

We are presently informed that the two road extensions, together with the 
other access roads under construction in the Smith River drainage will be com- 
pleted either in the late fall of 1955 or early in 1956, depending primarly upon 
weather conditions. As soon as these roads are completed, the first of the timber 
sales in the Bureau’s salvage program will be made. Approximately 4 years 
after the 1951 windstorm the first salvage timber sales will be made. Due to this 
delay large losses in timber values have already occurred. 

After the fall of 1952, when the Bureau made its justification to the O. and 
C. counties regarding a 24-foot road, an intensive inventory of the Smith River 
administrative unit was completed. On several subsequent occasions the Smith 
River area flown and estimates of salvage volumes obtained. Based upon the 
intensive inventory and subsequent aerial reconnaissance, the Bureau has esti- 
mated that in the Smith River drainage on O. and C. lands alone there are approxi- 
mately 410 million board-feet of dead and down timber, with an additional 63 
million board-feet of dead and down timber in the adjacent portion of the Siuslaw 
River drainage. The Bureau of Entomology, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, estimated this timber volume at 500 million board-feet. These 
estimates were made in the spring of 1954. Assuming these estimates to be 
accurate, there is undoubtedly at this time an even larger volume of dead timber 
in this area due to additional beetle killing. Due to the nature and location of 
the dead and down timber in this area, sales of timber will require the addition 
of at least an equal volume of sound green timber to permit economically feasible 
logging shows or settings. In other words, if the dead and down timber in the 
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Smith River-Siuslaw River area is to be harvested to prevent loss in value, at 
least 1 billion board-feet of O. and C. timber must be sold. If the Bureau’s own 
timber sale schedule of 5 years is to govern, then 200 million board-feet of timber 
a year must be sold each year instead of the 100 million board-feet originally 
estimated by the Bureau. 

In recent weeks, the Western Forest Industries Association has attempted to 
discover: (1) When the marketing-area restrictions applying to the Smith River 
salvage timber are to be waived, and (2) how much timber the Bureau of Land 
Management is going to Offer in its first year of salvage sales (calendar year 
1956) and subsequently. 

‘These questions were asked at the Portland office and the Washington, D. C., 
office of the Bureau of Land Management. The answers obtained were vague and 
imprecise, but the implication was left that the marketing area restrictions per- 
taining to the salvage timber in the Smith River area would not be waived as 
originally contemplated and justified to the O. and C. counties. 

Second, we have learned that the timber-sale plan for the calendar year 1956 
in the Smith River unit lists but 65 million feet of timber to be offered. Sixty- 
five million feet is considerably less than the 100 million originally proposed by 
the Bureau and far less than the 200 million board-feet which should be sold 
if the Bureau’s original time schedule is to be followed. 

The Government has already demonstrated that waiver of the marketing-area 
restriction is a simple process which can be accomplished within a few days. In 
the fall of 1954 Governor Patterson appealed to the Secretaries of Interior and 

griculture to place an additional volume of timber on the market to alleviate 
log shortages created by the strike in the lumber industry. This strike occurred 
during the summer of 1954 and prevented the accumulation of normal log inven- 
tories in many areas. Secretary of Interior McKay subsequently ordered the 
Bureau of Land Management to process and offer an additional 60 million feet 
of timber within the 3-month period. 

Because the log crisis waS most severe in the Lane County and eastern Douglas 
County areas, the south-coast marketing-area restriction was waived for 46 mil 
lion feet of O. and C. timber (green and salvage) to be offered in the south-coast 
master unit. In other words, 46 million feet of timber offered during the last 
3 months of 1954 could be manufactured within the 3 marketing areas instead 
of the normal 1. This permitted operations in western Lane County and eastern 
Douglas County to bid on this timber where normally they would have been 
precluded from such bidding. This waiver of marketing areas was accomplished 
merely through publication of a short order in the Federal Register, a journal 
published daily by the Government which lists official orders. 

Based upon this recital of historical fact, two serious questions concerning 
the Bureau of Land Management’s salvage program in the Smith River drainage 
must be raised : 

(1) Marketing-area restrictions ; and 

(2) Timber-sale plans. 

From the standpoint of sound forestry and conservation, it seems clear that 
the Bureau must revise its present timber-sale planning in the Smith River drain- 
age. The Bureau has justified to the O. and C. counties and to Congress that the 
salvage timber in the Smith River drainage must be harvested as rapidly as 
possible. They originally set a program of 5 years during which time the salvage 
timber would be sold. It would seem that a minimum of 200 million board-feet 
a year should be offered for sale. Road systems capable of handling this volume 
of timber will shortly be completed. If, on the other hand, the Bureau carries 
out its present plans, which call for the sale of 65 million feet annually, over 15 
years will be required to salvage this timber, with consequent additional losses 
in timber value. 

If we assume, however, that the Bureau will live up to its past commitments, 
it will complete the salvage program within 5 years. Under this assumption, 
it is most important that the Department also live up to its former commitments 
to the O. and C. counties and waive the south-coast marketing-area restrictions 
for salvage-timber sales in the Smith River drainage. 

Incidentally, Coos Bay mills, which are in the south-coast marketing area, are 
60 to 80 miles distant from the bulk of the Smith River salvage timber. If the 
Bureau genuinely wants to be of assistance to these Coos Bay mills, it should 
recall that by its own computations it has in the nearby South Fork Coos, East 
Fork Coquille, and Middle Fork Coquille units with an available cut for 1956 of 
186 million board-feet rather than the 6% million board-feet it is proposing to 
offer for sale. 
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Unless the marketing-area restrictions are waived, in addition to violation of 
previous commitments, one or both of the following things are likely to occu 

(1) Substantially all O. and C. timber in the south-coast marketing area wil 
be sold to existing mills in the Reedsport area at the appraised price and, thers 
fore, at a considerable loss in revenue to the O. and C. counties and to the Unite 
States Treasury : or 

(2) A large number of new milling operations will locate in the Smith Riv: 
area for the purpose of operating on the Smith River salvage timber. These 
operations would be limited to a 5-year life. At the end of 5 years their timbe 
supply would be exhausted and the counties and communities would be left wit 
a multitude of resuitant fiscal and relief problems. 

It makes very little sense to force additional new-mill investment when exis 
ing-mill capacity exists in the tributary Lane and Douglas County. Particular); 
is this true when the new-mill investment would be limited to a 5-year life anc 
the existing-mill investment in other areas is in dire need of log supply. 

It is also important to note that unless the marketing-area restrictions fo 
the salvage timber are waived several hundred thousand dollars in road invest 
ments will have been wasted. The Bureau has already under construction hig} 
standard logging roads which cross the subject marketing-area line in two places 
In these two places the road-construction costs are extremely heavy and can bi 
justified only if a substantial volume of Smith River timber crosses the market 
ing-area line into the Lane County market. Unless the marketing-area restric 
tions are waived, there is no assurance that these segments of road will be used 
to the extent required to justify the heavy expenditure of county money. 

One further comment should be made. Unless the Bureau of Land Manage 
ment in the Smith River salvage program fulfills the commitments which it has 
made to the O. and C. counties and to Congress and unless the dictates of sound 
forestry and conservation are followed, the confidence of the O. and C. coun 
ties, the lumber industry, and the public generally will be shaken severely with 
very serious consequences for the future management of the O. and C. lands on 
a sound sustained-yield basis. 


{Reprint from Oregonian] 
[May 6, 1951] 
TROUBLE Brews Over REVESTED LAND GRANT TIMBER 
By Merlin Blais 


Controversy over harvesting rich timber stands on O. and C. lands has ignited 
into several spot fires in the past 2 weeks—and more may be akindling. 

These flareups serve as markers of the extent of a battle which has attracted 
little public attention in the past, but which is of vital concern to the future of 
Oregon’s leading industry. 

Some of these recent spot fires: 

1. State legislators overwhelmingly voted a memorial to Congress asking that 
the 2,590,000 acres of Oregon and California revested lands be returned to the 
State by the United States Department of Interior. 

2. Daniel L. Goldy, who has effected a “new deal” in sellling of O. and C. timber, 
is generally known to be leaving as regional boss of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, which runs the O. and C. show. 


TIMBER BLOCK PERMITTED 


3. Fischer Lumber Co., Marcola, has won a decision from BLM in Washington, 
D. C., granting rights which block timber sales in certain portions of the Mohawk 
watershed. And spokesmen of smaller sawmills maintain that Fischer is nego 
tiating further for a favorable long-term agreement. 

4. Congressmen balked at a $1 million outlay for access roads because Oregon 
counties were to get 75 percent of the O. and C. revenues starting in July, instead 
of the previous 50—50 split. 

What’s the significance of these scattered developments? Lumber circles are 
buzzing these days, but the issues are of great public concern, too, particularly 
in a state where the economy is so closely tied to timber. 

First, the O. and C. lands contain about 15 percent of all the timber in 
western Oregon—an estimated 38 billion board-feet which some appraisers think 
is worth $1 billion. And these lands are controlled by the BLM. 
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ha BLMLANDS == PUBLIC ROADS 
nnd 
yun SFB EXISTING LOGGING RDS. 
vith 
son ==-PROPOSED LOGGING RDS. 
Complicated road right-of-way problem and solution is shown 
in this drawing of part of a bureau of land management map. 
Dark squares are O&C lands and white are private lands in 
a Coos county forest. Lumber firm and BLM have agreed on 
# road plan across both ownerships to best tap standing tim- 
ber. Company has agreed to allow other buyers to use roads. 
LANDS KEY TO FUTURE 
With the national forests they are increasingly the key to the future of the 
ited wood-products industry in the Douglas-fir region, which supplies one-fourth of 
the national output. 
‘ted More than two-thirds of the region’s timber is Federal, but more than three- 
» of fourths of the cutting since the war has been on private lands. The ratio of 
merchantable timber acreage in 1945, the latest accurate figures, was 5,209,000 
Federal to only 2,872,000 private. 
hat As the mills see their own stands dwindle, they look more and more hungrily 
the upon the largely untapped public reserves. If deprived of buying Federal timber 
in coming years, many lumber firms will vanish. 
ber, Both the BLM and the Forest Service, an agency of the Agriculture Depart 
ige- ment, agree their resources must take on more of the burden. O. and C. lands 
contain less than half as much acreage of merchantable timber as the national 
forests in western Oregon. 
QUALITY AVERAGES HIGHER 
fon, But it averages better quality, as it grows at lower levels. For the same reason 
wk : it is close to the sawmills. Hence, increasing pressure on BLM for more timber 
£0 é sales, 

: In the struggle for advantage or at least an even break, factions have taken 
gon form. Certain lumbermen, mostly larger operators, have accused BLM—and 
ead ; Regional Chief Goldy, in particular—of trying to nationalize their industry. 

i Other lumbermen, mainly in the small and medium categories, charge that big 
are ; operators are seeking special privilege and monopoly, either by blocking their 
rly q roads to rival buyers of public timber or by asking exclusive, long-term cutting 

: ; agreements. 
hee To understand the battlefield, visualize a checkerboard in the Paul Bunyan 
IDK manner. The O. and C. lands, and the closely related Coos Bay Wagon Road 






lands, comprise about 4,000 square miles. They’re mostly in alternate sections, 
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forming a vast checkerboard intermingled with sections of private lands on the 
slopes of 18 counties west of the Cascades. 

That’s the way Uncle Sam gave the lands to the old Oregon & California Rail- 
road, forerunner of the Southern Pacific, back in 1870 to help the line finance 
itself and to encourage settlers. The railroad defaulted and finally the Govern- 
ment took back the lands in 1915. 

Over the years private interests have bought up the intervening squares, with 
big lumber outfits predominating. Until 1948 few people thought much about 
this intertwining of ownerships. 

BLM policy drifted. Certain operators enjoyed virtually exclusive rights at 
low prices to public timber near their own lands. In those days blocks of timber 
came up for sale mostly on application of an adjacent operator, at his con- 
venience and with usually a mere 2-week notice. 


OPEN BIDDING DIFFICULT 


But 1948 brought some changes. Assistant Interior Secretary C. Girard 
Davidson headed an inquiry and drew up a policy statement on right-of-way for 
logging roads. Goldy, a labor economist from Illinois and New Jersey, was 
sent out to put the new policy in effect. 

Achieving open, competitive bidding at timber sales was easier said than 
done. On the big checkerboard a logger in most instances must cross private 
as well as public squares to reach O. and C. timber. 

If the private owner tells him “nothing doing” or “jacks up” his road tolls too 
high, the timber doesn’t come out—-unless the road owner is the buyer. A 
Berlin airlift is hardly practical. He can go to court, but that might take 
years. So, more than four-fifths of all sales formerly drew only one bidder. 

Goldy went out to break the roadblock. His citizens advisory board forged 
new rules from 15 months of industry discussions to plug some of the loopholes. 
In the past year BLM has negotiated right-of-way agreements in more than 
150 instances. 

Fifty private owners. the agency reports, have agreed to allow outside use 
of roads over their holdings in exchange for rights to use certain roads over 
BLM lands. The others have been granted rights to cross BLM lands without 
giving any specific rights in return. 


SALES GROW GRADUALLY 


O. and C. sales have gradually stepped up during the Goldy regime. His 
critics say they could easily be greater, but he refuses to put up whole sec- 
tions indiscriminately. Competitive bidding has increased to more than half 
of all sales, and some months it has been nearer three-fourths. 

At the same time prices on stumpage have jumped to levels 50 to 75 and 
occasionally 100 percent higher than BLM’s own appraisals. Since mid-1950 
prices have been averaging $20 per thousand board-feet, compared to less than 
$12 the previous year. The log market generally has gone up, but not that 
rapidly. 

In the Alsea-Rickreall area last August 3 logging firms started bidding at the 
appraised figures of $19.40 a thousand on 2,500,000 feet of Douglas fir. The 
winners got it for $48.50. 

To help operators plan their cuts Goldy has set up an advance 12-month 
schedule of sales, most of the blocks proposed by the outfits themselves. 


PUBLIC REVENUE GAINS 


Most obvious benefit of the new program, of course, is the boost in public 
revenue. The 18 counties in which the lands lie have a huge stake in the 
O. and C. treasure chest. They have been getting half of gross receipts— 
$2,210,000 in 1948 alone. 

Starting in July, counties were to collect three-fourhs, because one-fourth 
being withheld up to now has finally paid off Federal advances for taxes. 
sut Congress gagged on this arrangement. 

The House Appropriations Committee turned down a bill to provide $1 million 
next year for main access roads into Federal timber. It pointed out that the 
Government’s chances of getting its investment back after paying for fire 
protection and management out of its one-fourth were too slim. 

Senator Guy Cordon saw the light, tossed in a new bill to cut the counties’ 
share back to one-half. The counties’ association has agreed that’s only fair. 
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Despite all this, bitter controversy disturbs the seemingly tranquil checker- 
board of O. and C. timber. Factions, mainly representing large, landowning 
operators as against their smaller rivals a couple of ridges apart on what they 


ean by free enterprise, though they argue mostly about technicalities, 





[May 7, 1951] 
Bic, SMALL TIMBER OPERATOR: SQUARE Orr Over LAND Po.icy 


Who will control the logging in years to come on the old Oregon and California 
railroad grant lands—2,500,000 acres of the State’s best timber? Who will do 
the logging and make the lumber and other wood products—and the profit? 

Those questions are spurring participants in the current confusing struggle 
over O. and C. policy. Lumber competitors, Government chiefs, labor leaders, 
recreationists and others are in the fray. 


GOLDY IN CROSSFIRE 


In the center of this battle has been Daniel L. Goldy as regional boss for the 
United States Bureau of Land Management, which has charge of the O. and C. 
lands and their $1 billion stand of timber. 

Sunday’s article described Goldy’s efforts toward an open, competitive basis 
for bidding by loggers, made favorable through prior arrangements for road rights 
across the checkerboard of private and public sections. 

For his policies the 35-year-old BLM aide has been berated by some operators, 
principally landowners, as a would-be dictator trying to nationalize their 
industry. 

Small and medium mill owners, particularly those who do not own lands 
adjoining O. and C, tracts, have gone to Goldy’s defense. Their arguments, voiced 
through the Western Forest Industries Association, have reached the Oregon 
press in recent weeks. 

ROAD CONTROL VITAL 


Instead, the opposing interests in bitter protest have been pressing Washing- 
ton, D. C., threugh the State’s Congressmen and in the Interior Department, to 
junk the Goldy program. Signs are plain that their views may be on the rise. 

Goldy is leaving his BLM post here—at least his friends and foes in the 
industry agree that he is. At the same time the Fischer Lumber Co., Marcola, 
has won concessions in Washington, D. C., that seemingly conflict with right- 
of-way policies of the regional BLM. 

Vastly more than a couple of miles of road is involved, obviously. Control 
of the logging roads practically means control of the timber they tap. Every 
BLM right-of-way action is being watched like a hawk by all factions. 


FIRE PROTECTION CITED 


Lumbermen who oppose Goldy charge that he has been going too far. E. P 
Stamm, chairman of the conservation committee of the Pacfic Northwest Forest 
Industries, Inc., declared: 

“We object to letting someone else determine when to use our roads. We don’t 
object to competitive bidding for the Government timber or to someone else using 
the roads. But we want first rights to their use. 

“We want to know our own forest work won't be impeded,” said Stamm, who 
is logging superintendent for Crown-Zellerbach. “We insist that any other user 
do the kind of fire protection job we do ourselves, for instance.” 

Another spokesman of the PNFI committee branded Goldy’s goal of nationali- 
zation of the industry, in return for rights to cross a certain O. and C, tract, 
he charged the BLM seeks perpetual rights to all of the roads, up to hundreds 
of miles, belonging to the private operator. 

A court challenge of these reciprocal road agreements is being prepared for use 
if this policy is not changed, he stated. 

The Douglas-fir industry, he pointed out, has 35,000 miles of private forest 
roads in Oregon and Washington, and is adding 2,000 miles more a year. 

Goldy, however, denies the Bureau is seeking unlimited rights to all private 
roads. The rules limit negotiations to a specific access problem for a limited 
period of time, he explained. 
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The smaller operators who side with Goldy use larger buckshot to return the 
fire. Recent BLM policy has given the small lumberman an equal chance at 
some of the Federal timber, but the big operators want to scuttle the whole 
concept of open competition, they declare. 

Thirty-two companies, one source estimated, control one-third of the forest 
lands in the two States, putting them in a preferred position to seek public 
timber also. 

Goldy counts 14 big operators as being able to dominate most of the watersheds 
on which O. and C. lands extend. They have hundreds of miles of logging 
roads, some of them built right up to O. and C. timber. Much of this road 
building was paid for by allowances on BLM timber prices. 

But to the charge they seek to control public sales by limiting use of their 
roads, the larger operators retort that Goldy favors the “peckerwood” tills and 
“gvppo” loggers. 

SMALL OPERATORS LAUDED 


These small timers, they allege, cut out the timber, leave their slashings which 
create a fire hazard for everybody else, pocket their profits, fold up in poor times, 
and pay no heed to the increasing need for sustained-vield operations. 

Even speculators with no mills and no working capital have tied up O. and C, 
timber tracts in southern Oregon by agreeing to purchase, then casting about 
for other buyers to sell to at a profit, it was charged. 

Some timber purchasers are small, Goldy agrees. But some of them are doing 
as fine a job of long-range forestry on their limited lands as are the big timers. 
Open competition for timber, he declares, must determine the good operators, 
and not a Government bureau. 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TARGET 


Goldy has opposed special advantage or privilege for chosen lumber companies 
in principle. This is apparent in his handling of O. and C. timber sales. His 
views have gone further than that to oppose also such plans as sustained-yield 
agreements or long-term timber-management programs which afford any firm 
exclusive cutting rights, even though they may be legal under Federal statute. 

Here is a crucial issue. In his O. and C. administration Goldy has won the 
support of smaller lumber interests represented by WFLA, of leaders in both 
the CIO and AFL lumber unions, of the Grange, recreation groups, and others, 


SPRAGUE HEADS ADVISERS 


Ex-Gov. Charles A. Sprague, Salem publisher, has headed his advisory board 
for more than 2 years. He recently warned editorially of pressures being 
exerted against the BLM access-road program. 

“If these prevail,” he wrote, “then private owners of intermingled lands may 
have a virtual monopoly on purchase of O. and C. lumber.” 

To foresters, both public and private, the term “sustained yield” is a watch- 
word. But how to achieve this balance between cutting and regrowth evokes 
far less unanimity. Some of these differences, as they affect the O. and C. lands, 
will be discussed in the final article Tuesday. 


[May 8, 1951] 
O. anv C, AGENCY TIMBER PoLicy ISSUE INVOLVES QUESTIONS ViITAL TO INDUSTRY 


As ravenous saws slash through dwindling stands of privately owned timber, 
the question becomes ever more imperative: How can the O. and C. land of 
western Oregon best contribute to a permanent lumber industry? 

The struggle over timber-cutting policies of the Interior Department is more 
than a passing quarrel between neighbors over use of their roads. For many a 
sawmill and logging outfit it means life or death. The outcome may affect the 
health of the whole industry for a century. 

At the present cutting rate the Douglas fir region will be out of first-growth 
timber in 40 years, maybe sooner. Most of what's left is Government forest. 

The area’s 20 million acres of forest lands, however, can grow trees faster than 
any other in the Nation. Sustained yield, a balance between cutting and re- 
growth has its best chance here. But this requires reforestation on a vast scale, 
an expensive job, with little return for many decades . 
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FULL UTILIZATION GOAL 


fo help make forestry pay, another watchword, “full utilization,” is spreading 
rough the industry, with such firms as Weyerhaeuser leading the way. Every 
ndersize tree or defective log, every ton of slab, shavings, or sawdust that is 
nede into soft or hardboard, pulp, plastics, adhesives, or alcohol reduces waste 
How can O. and ©. policies best encourage good forestry practices—reforesta- 
tion, balanced cutting, greater utilization? Sharp differences beset the industry 
ind the BLM itself. Unwittingly, the Fischer Lumber Co., Marcola, stirred up 
the hornets. It has drawn such accusations as this editorial heading in the 


Western Forest Industries Association paper: “Timber-Forever-for-Us Boys Are 


Bac -_" 


AGENCY BOSS QUITS 


Climaxing the ruckus Monday was confirmation of the resignation of Daniel 
L. Goldy, a stormy petrel as regional O. and C. boss and naming of a successo1 
direct from Washington BLM headquarters 

The Fischer story starts a few years back when Congress gave the Interior 
and Agriculture Departments permission to set up cooperative sustained-yield 
inits “when such action could be in the public interest.” 

Such units were to foster permanent timber harvesting by joining Federal 
and private tracts of a watershed under single management. One “dominant 
operator” was to enjoy exclusive long-term cutting rights, while the Federal 
foresters told him where and when to cut. 

No cooperative unit now exists on O. and C. lands. Fischer asked for one in 
1948 and was turned down. Early this spring the Marcola Co. went over Goldy’s 
head to Washington with a new case. 


COMPETITORS WORRIED 


This time it demanded adoption of a 10-year development program on the 
Mohawk watershed, which regional BLM had itself prepared. It argued that the 
alternative would be its own liquidation via the saw. 

In a report to his advisory board, Goldy said his 10-year plan could not be 
considered under present rules until Fischer offered reciprocal concessions, such 
is a drastic reduction in its overall cutting. These were never offered, he said. 

Thus far Fischer has won a road right-of-way which appears to block a pro- 
posed timber sale. The firm has another date in Washington for May 15, and 
its competitors are mighty worried. 

In explaining his 10-year development idea, Goldy said it embodied a master 
plan of road building and timber cutting for a watershed without regard to 
boundaries on the O. and C, checkerboard. But sales of the public timber would 
reluain strictly competitive. 

This was Goldy’s answer to sustained-yield agreements, which he fought in 
principle. Fischer did not qualify for an agreement as it had only half the 
required timber of its own, he said. It has asked that other mills of the Eugene 
Brownsville area be frozen out of the unit, while it would enjoy, in effect, a $7 
million subsidy at noncompetitive prices. 


OWNERS HOLD LAND 


Large land-owning companies are allergic to Federal rule over rates and 
locations for cutting, but they would like long-term exclusive rights provided by 
cooperative agreements. Only such unit in effect now is in the Olympic National 
Forest, where the Simpson Lumber Co. has sole rights for 100 years to 110,000 
acres, 

Advocates maintain these operators are rapidly enlarging their reforesting 
efforts, and need an assured supply of timber to tide them over until their own 
second growth matures. This can be done in an orderly way through exclusive 
rights. 

But Goldy demurred. Price and supply furnish sufficient motive for private 
reforesting, he stated. Wood products never again will be as cheap as in the 
thirties. One sign is that little cutover land has become tax delinquent since 
1939. 

More smaller operators, besides the self-reliant big ones, are setting up good 
forestry plans without assured Federal timber, he pointed out. They shouldn't be 
frozen out of nearby public supplies. 
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Another foe of such pacts, Reginald T. Titus of the WFIA, described them as a 
way “to buy a little sustained-yield management in isolated spots by subsidizing 
certain favored operators with monopolies of public timber.” 


WASTE BIG PROBLEM 


Full utilization and how Federal policy can encourage it is warmly debated. 
The experts agree capacity of the forests could be far more than doubled without 
increasing acreage cut, if logging and milling waste could be eliminated. 

Goldy was convinced that “increased utilization of timber and development of 
secondary industry cannot come without competition.” Forward operator 
methods, he said, cause stagnation in research and techniques. Competition 
forces maximum usage. 

But backers of cooperative units tell of Simpson at Shelton, Wash., to refute the 
claim that assured timber means stagnation. That firm employs 150 more 
workers, than 5 years ago, while actually cutting 37 percent less timber. Besides 
lumber, it makes plywood, fiberboard, and doors. 


GRAYS HARBOR EXAMPLE 


Opponents point to Grays Harbor, where 1,000 more people work in wood than 
25 years ago, when the cut was twice as heavy. It has an exclusive agreement 
with the Forest Service, but for the community and not one company. It has 
become a utilization center of great variety, with scattered ownerships. 

But the wider and more immediate issue is road policy. BLM officials who 
handled the O. and C. lands here prior to 1948 remain high in interior circles. 
If the Bureau returns to pre-1948 policy, says the pro-Goldy group, then the 
land-owning companies won’t need cooperative agreements. Control of their 
roads would suffice. 

BLM Director Marion Clawson has assured both Titus and Goldy that O. and C. 
policy has not changed. But the small operators are worriedly watching the 
Fischer outcome. 

Far more certain at the moment is the fate of Oregon’s demand for return of 
the old railroad grant lands. It will be ignored. 


[Reprints from the New York Times] 
{April 2, 1951] 


Forest RuLE Ficgut Spirits NorTHWEST—BIG TIMBER OPERATORS ACCUSE FEDERAL 
BUREAU OF PLANNING TO NATIONALIZE THEIR INDUSTRY—DRAW A COUNTER- 
ATTACK—RIVAL LUMBERMEN ASSERT THEY SEEK MONOPOLY AND THAT UNITED 
STATES DEFENDS FREE COMPETITION 


(By Lawrence E. Davies, special to the New York Times) 


PORTLAND, OreEG., April 1.—Administration of publicly owned forest lands in the 

acific Northwest, particularly of 2,500,000 acres of virgin timber controlled 

by the Federal Department of the Interior, is becoming a subject of sharp 
controversy. 

At a time with military demands growing, when lumber and forest products 
are being looked upon as critical materials, charges of 2 kinds are being heard 
in an area that boasts 60 percent of the total stand of virgin timber in the whole 
country. 

On the one hand, the Bureau of Land Management, an Interior Department unit 
that administers more than one-fourth of all the land in Oregon, including nearly 
4,000 squares miles of timber, is being accused of setting its sight on the nation- 
alization of the timber industry. This charge comes from long-established tim- 
ber operators who dislike the Bureau’s policies with regard especially to rights-of- 
way and access roads into Federal forest lands. 

On the other hand, big timber operators are being charged with trying to obtain 
special privilege and monopoly in the purchase and harvesting of timber for 
Federal lands. 

ADMINISTRATOR IS DEFENDED 


This allegation is by spokesmen for many small- and medium-sized lumber 
operators who defend the present regional administrator of the Bureau as ¢ 
champion of free competition among all bidders for timber on the Bureau's tracts. 

The dispute centers about checkerboarded lands extending down through Ore- 
gon, west of the Cascades, all the way to the California border. They comprise 
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part of original grants, totaling about 5 billion acres, to the Oregon and California 
Railroad, a predecessor of the Southern Pacific, and to the Coos Bay wagon road, 
more than three-quarters of a century ago. 

The O. and C. lands in the checkerboard reverted to the Federal Government 
under a Supreme Court decision of 1915 and the Interior Department was as- 
signed to administer them. They now contain merchantable timber estimated 
to be worth up to $1 billion. Congress in 1937, as a conservation measure, paved 
the way for establishing sustained-yield units for these lands. Sustained yield 
means to the forester a balance between growth of timber and its cutting. 


CONSERVATION STEPS FORCED 


This is a concept adopted after many decades of a “cut and get out” policy fol- 
lowed by logging and lumber companies all over the country before economics 
forced adoption of conservation measures. 

It is a policy that in the last dozen years has shifted the lumber capital of 
the Pacific Northwest southward from western Washington, about at Tacoma, 
to western Oregon in the vicinity of Eugene. This area of Oregon has the Na- 
tion’s greatest remaining stands of first growth Douglas fir, along with consider- 
able western hemlock, Sitka spruce, and western redcedar. 

Because of the heavy cutting of privately owned timber and the relative delay, 
until recent years, of extensive logging operations on public lands, the percentage 
of merchantable timber in the public-owned forests has been steadily rising, and 
it exceeds that under private ownership. More and more the lumber operators 
are looking to national and State-owned forests to piece out their operations 
until their own second-growth timber is ready for cutting. 

This means that the Bureau of Land Management was confronted with the 
problem of how to dispose of the harvestable timber on the O. and C. grant lands 
of Oregon. The Secretary of the Interior, in June 1948, enunciated a policy 
to make possible the negotiating of cooperative agreements with owners of inter- 
mingled private lands. This assertedly was to provide economic stability to 
communities dependent on timber. 


ONE 100-YEAR AGREEMENT MADE 


Thus, the Bureau’s regional administrator under this policy has the right to 
make an agreement, subject to a hearing, with a timber operator under which 
the Bureau sells him a block or blocks of timber on the O. and C. checkerboard. 
The operator would combine this stumpage with his own timber and cut and 
reforest on a sustained yield basis for a specific period. The Forest Service 
in the Department of Agriculture has one such agreement in effect, to run for 
100 years. 

To date, no cooperative sustained-yield agreement has been made in the O. and 
C. holdings and Daniel L. Goldy, the Bureau’s regional administrator, is on 
record as viewing any substantial results from this method as “somewhat dim 
and remote.” 

Nevertheless, it is known that conversations have been taking place in Wash- 
ington between at least one timber concern and high officials of the Interior De- 
partment on the Bureau’s policy. 

In some quarters the “cooperative sustained-yield agreement” method is de- 
nounced as monopolistic. Representative Clair Engle of California has re- 
quested the House Committee on Agriculture to hold hearings looking to de- 
priving the Forest Service of power to “pick and choose” among competitors for 
public timber by this method. 





{April 3, 1951] 


TIMBER OPERATORS ATTACK UNITED STATES RULES—LARGER NORTHWEST COMPANIES 
Voice Fear LAND BUREAU’s AIM Is NATIONALIZATION 


(By Lawrence E. Davies, special to the New York Times) 


PoRTLAND, OreG., April 2—Larger timber operators of the Pacific Northwest 
are attacking as confiscatory some of the regulations under which 2,500,000 acres 
of publicly owned forest lands of western Oregon are being administered by the 
Federal Bureau of Land Management. 
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They see the Bureau and, in particular, its regional office here as bent on giv 
ing the “breaks” to “Johnnies come lately” in the disposal of valuable blocks of 
standing timber on railroad land-grant sections of western Oregon. They voice 
the fear that nationalization of their industry is the Bureau’s objective. 

Part of this criticism is based on regulations issued a year ago by Oscar Chap- 
man, Secretary of the Interior, covering timber sales and rights-of-way on the 
Oregon and California railroad grant lands that are checkerboarded with pri- 
vately owned forests. 

President Truman referred to these new rules in a speech at La Grande, Oreg., 
last May, stating they would “provide the small timber operator with access to 
Government timber on equal terms with the large operator.” He added that 
“small and large operators are now cooperating with the Federal Government 
in making these regulations work.” 

Actually, according to Charles A. Sprague, former Republican Governor of 
Oregon, and chairman of an advisory board for the Oregon and California grant 
lands, the big timber operators were consulted while the regulations were being 
drafted. This board of 15, representing the timber industry, the general public, 
organized labor, mining, grazing, recreational, and wildlife interests advises 
Daniel L. Goldy, regional administrator for the Bureau. Its vice chairman is 
IX. B. MacNaughton, Portland banker and president of Reed College. 


ACCESS-ROAD PROGRAM 


“Goldy saw that the operator who controlled the road system on private lands 
had almost a stranglehold on the Oregon and California land-grant timber, be- 
cause of their intermingling pattern,” Mr. Sprague said. “So with the coopera- 
tion of the advisory board he worked out a program of access roads. These, 
with proper compensation, would be opened to others than their owners. If the 
owher of the road was unwilling to enter an agreement for its use by other 
operators who might be successful bidders for O. and C. [Oregon and California] 
timber, then the O. and C. timber would be withheld from the market. 

“This road program was worked out carefully over many months by the 
advisory board and revised after consultation with lumber interests. A year 
ago some of the lumber interests began a vigorous campaign against this set of 
regulations. They appealed to me to get the Secretary of the Interior not to 
promulgate them. I took the position they were technical regulations and I 
had to rely on the board. When I was assured that the regulations were proper 
and fair I didn’t intervene.” 

Because of the checkerboard pattern of private and public forest laws, a 
timber operator might need rights-of-way across one, two or more sections 
of public lands to get the logs to his mill from a block of Douglas fir he has 
bought from the Government. 

The protesting timber operators take the position that although they were 
consulted on the regulations covering rights-of-way and timber sales, the final 
language of the draft confronts them with this possibility: 

It gives the Federal Government the perpetual right to use all the roads, 
perhaps hundreds of miles of them, which a timber company might own in 
the district merely in return for giving that company the right to cross a half 
mile or so of Government land. The Government may dictate who shall use the 
roads and when. 


INVESTMENT OF FIR INDUSTRY 


The Douglas fir industry has an asserted $350 million invested in private 
forest roads, with 35,000 miles of them in western Washington and western 
Oregon, and is adding 2,000 miles a year. 

According to one of its spokesmen, Edward P. Stamm, logging superintendent 
for Crown-Zellerbach Corp. and chairman of the conservative committee of the 
Pacific Northwest Forest Industries, Inc., “we object strongly to letting someone 
else determine when to use the roads.” 

“We don’t object to competitive bidding for Government forest lands or to 
someone else using the roads but we want the prior right of their use,” he said. 
“And this is not because we want to impede a competitor. 

“We want to know our own operations won't be adversely affected, through 
the blocking of the road. We want to know the operator using the road is going 
to do the kind of fire-protection job we do in our own operation.” 
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Vr. Stamm said further that whereas the Forest Service might sell blocks of 
mber from 1 to SO million board-feet, the Bureau of Land Management sells 
average of only 2 million feet “to encourage the fellows who have a couple 
f doliars to bid.” 
rhis. he contended, reacted against “responsible” operators and was not in 
he interest of best forest management. 


[April 5, 1951] 


LirrLE MAN” Laups Unirep Srates Timber Potticy—LANp-GRant TRACTS IN 
PactrFic NORTHWEST SOLD ON Basis OF COMPETITIVE BiIppING—OPpPpoRTUNITY 
Hep EQuAL—SMALL OPERATOR CAN Now USE ALL FACILITIES AND PRESERV! 
SUSTAINED-YIELD PROGRAM 


By Lawrence E. Davies; Special to the New York Times 


PorTLAND, Orea., April 5.—Lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest engaged in 
il and medium-sized operations are rushing to the defense of the Federal 

Bureau of Land Management in its administration of 2,500,000 acres of publicly 
ned virgin forests of western Oregon. 

The Bureau for more than 2 years has been following a policy of selling 
hlocks of Federal timber within the Oregon and California railroad land-grant 
area through competitive bidding. 

By this system and through a set of new right-of-way regulations enabling 
successful bidders for Federal timber tracts to use forest roads built and owned 
by rival operators, the small lumberman has attained equal opportunity with the 
hig operator. 

This has meant, according to the older, established companies, that the “pecker 
wood” mill, or the “gyppo” operator, can buy a tract of timber, rush in and cut 
| in a couple of months, leave his slashings, provide fire hazards for great stands 
of first-growth timber all about him, pocket his profits and not worry about any 
“sustained-yield” program, which is supposed to balance growth and cutting 
of timber. 

LITTLE MAN OUTBIDS 


It has meant further, the older companies assert, that unfair advantage is 
being taken of the long-established timber concerns, which have built their sys- 
tems of logging roads with forks right up to section of Federal timber so that 
at the opportune time they can run one of these forks into whatever block of 
timber they buy. 

Now, each time such a company bids on one of these blocks, it runs the risk 
of being outbid by a small competitor, which the Government may permit to use 
the road system of the loser. Thus, a heavy investment is seen by the com- 
plaining operator to be endangered. 

Reginald T. Titus, a former trustee of the New York College of Forestry at 
Syracuse, who now is executive vice president of the Western Forest Industries 
Association, insists that the medium and small loggers and lumbermen making 
up his organization are following forestry practices as good as those of the 
larger operators. 

‘Study your history of conservation of timber,” he said. “Who cut out and 
got out’ The same people, the big operators, who are here now. I never have 
been deeply impressed with deathbed conversions. Most of these operators 
are doing a good job but they are not the only ones who can do it.” 

It was the Titus organization that requested a Senate investigation in 1948 
nto the way the Oregon and California Railroad land-grant tracts were being 
handled by the Interior Department. The Fischer Lumber Co. of Mar- 
cola, Oreg., at that time was trying to establish a cooperative sustained-yvield 
orest unit with the Bureau of Land Management in the Mohawk River drainage 
near Eugene. 

The Bureau holds 34,503 acres in the unit, the Fischer Co. has 19,847 and the 
rest is held in smaller private tracts. According to Bureau figures the Govern- 
ment owns 646 million board-feet of timber in the unit and the Fischer Co. has 
101 million of comparable quality. 
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Under a cooperative agreement, which, if it followed a precedent set by th 
Forest Service, might run 100 years, the company would combine its operations 
on its private and Federal holdings, buy the Federal timber as it needed it and 
keep the whole unit on a sustained-yield basis during the next century, Th: 
agreement so far has not been consummated. 

If an agreement is reached, Mr. Titus said, his association will demand another 
public hearing. 

MONOPOLY FEATURE FEARED 


“Almost every organization I know of has been against cooperative agree 
ments in the first place, primarily because of the monopoly feature,” he asserted. 
“As a matter of fact, we think a timber company is sticking its head in a noose 
when it enters such an agreement, even though the agreement give to a particular 
firm exclusive right to buy Federal timber at appraised value. 

“While we oppose cooperative agreements we are thoroughly in favor of sus 
tained yield on private as well as public land. We think it can be done without 
Federal legislation.” 

Mr. Titus wrote Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the Interior, the other da) 
asserting that since the 1948 policy of the Bureau of Land Management was 
put into effect “there has been steady improvement in the handling of forest 
lands under the administration of the Bureau of Labor Management.” 

“Competition has increased, revenue from timber sales has climbed, more 
operators than ever before have had an opportunity to bid on the public timber 
and conditions generally are much better for the industry as a whole,” he stated. 

“We have also been pleased at results to date under the new right-of-way 
regulations which are aimed at preventing a few landowners from blocking 
access to public timber.” 





[April 8, 1951] 


UNITED STATES PoLicy aT CorE OF TIMBER DISPUTE—OFFICIAL IN NORTHWEST 
Is TaRcet oF Bia OPERATORS, WHO FACE CRISIS IN FUTURE SUPPLY 


By Lawrence E. Davis, special to the New York Times 


PoRTLAND, OrEG., April 7.—In the center of a growing controversy involving the 
administration of a billion dollars’ worth of first-growth timber that the Federal 
Government owns in western Oregon sits the 35-year-old head of the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

His role grows as the principal fact underlying the dispute grows. It is esti- 
mated that at present high rate of cutting the region has only enough first- 
growth timber to continue logging operations for another 40 to 50 years. 

Thus the industry is looking more and more to the national forests, managed 
by the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture, and to the Oregon and 
Califronia Railroad land-grant acreage, administered by the Bureau of Land 
Management, an agency of the Interior Department. 

Daniel L. Goldy, the Bureau’s administrator here, is not a forester but a labor 
economist. He was assigned to the job after the Interior Department in June 
1948, had announced a policy covering the disposition of Government timber 
in the Oregon and California Railroad land grant, which is a veritable checker- 
board. 

This policy was designed to give equal opportunity to all lumber operators, 
large or small, whether they owned access roads across the “checkerboard” to 
Federal timber holdings or not. 

The administrator is looked upon by some of the long-established operators 
as a dictator. They classify him with that school that formerly had its_heart 
set on establishing a Columbia Valley Authority in the Northwest. 

On the other hand, the Goldy administration is applauded by spokesmen for 
organized labor, for small and some medium-sized lumbermen, for sportsmen’s 
groups and some other organizations. 

Prior to 1948, according to Reginald L. Titus, spokesman for small and 
medium-sized operators, 80 percent of the sales of timber in the lands had gone 
to single bidders. Under the 1948 policy of the bureau, however, 80 percent 
of the sales of Federal timber reportedly have resulted from competitive bidding. 

Mr. Goldy himself described the issues in the lands controversy as “open, free 
competition vercus the chosen-instrument policy, with certain operators selected 
to receive the timber.” 
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RACE TO STAY IN BUSINESS 


| erlying the conflict of personalities is the conflict of forces centering on the 
“raw material.” 

Lumber companies that around the turn of the century began cutting forests 
vithont regard for the future now are spending millions of dollars a year to in- 
sure their staying in business indefinitely. 
industry is reported to have spent $15 million last year on fire protection, 


The 
the planning of cutting practices for reforestation, mapping, survey work and tree 
planting. This total is compared with an expenditure of $2 million in 1940. 

4 ustead of a dozen foresters employed in 1940 by the industry with the 
iob of crowing trees, 250 are now at work. 
ne er the pressure of these supply prospects private operators have turned 
more and inore to the national forests and to the sustained-yield concpet that 
controls the allotting of public timberlands. 

Sustained vield is a balance between the cutting and growth of timber. How- 
ever, foresters comment, it is impossible to achieve this ideal in the Northwest 


until the amount of cutting of the mature timber on publicly owned lands 
increases 

Under this policy, fixed in 1948, if a timber operator wants to enter into a co- 
operative sustained-yield agreement—through which he has prior right to pur- 
chase timber on a specified Federal tract for possibly a century, with Bureau 
foresters teliing him where and how much he can cut every year—the operator 
must have as much acreage of his own as that in the Federal tract involved. 

According to some figures, however, 32 companies control one-third of the forest 
lands of Oregon and Washington and only these 32 are in a position to get Goy- 
ernment timber on this 50—50 basis. 

The ghost town argument also is in the forefront: If a large unit of harvestable 
Federal timber is about equidistant from two towns, the economy of which is 
based on lumbering, one, it is argued, may face extinction if an exclusive agree- 
ment is entered into by a company with its mill in the other town. 

With 60 percent of the Northwest’s economy based on forests and forest prod- 
ucts, these problems and conflicts between the lumber industry and the Federal 
Government are causing rising concern in the Pacific timberlands. 





Report ON CONFERENCE REGARDING SUGGESTED CHANGES IN BLM RIGutT-oF-Way 
REGULATIONS FOR LOGGING Roaps ON O. AND C. LANDS 


The current controversy over right-of way regulations for logging roads on 
©. and C. lands, generated by the split-vote proposal of the O. and C. Advisory 
Board (January 6, 1955) to substitute new regulations for those in effect since 
1950, may have culminated in a conference held in Portland April 26-28. Edward 
Woozley, Director of the Bureau of Land Management, presided. J. Reuel Arm- 
strong, Solicitor of the Interior Department, was also present and took an 
active part. Participants included 4-man teams representing WFIA, the Asso- 
ciation of O. and C. Counties, and the Industrial Forestry Association. BLM 
staff members from district, State and area offices also took part. 

Members of the WFIA, team were: president, Ray C. Swanson, vice president, 
John F. Buchanan, director, Ed Kellenberger, and attorney Leonard B. Netzorg. 
The «). and C. counties were presented by C. C. Hill (Douglas), Rodney Keating 
(Jackson), Ralph Petersen (Lane), and Wallace R. Telford (Clackamas). Con- 
ferees from IFA, included Roy Morse (president) retired Long-Bell executive; 
Nils Hult, Hult Lumber Co.; Joseph Nolan, vice president and general counsel, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; and Harry Hogan, IFA counsel. 

While no decisions were announced at the time it appears probable that 
instead of giving further consideration to the proposed new regulations the 
BLM staff will draft certain suggested amendments to existing regulations. 
These will then be reviewed by the O. and ©. Advisory Board before being sub- 
mitted to Department officials in Washington and printed in the Federal Reg- 
ister for public comment before adoption. 

Apart from the specific situations discussed, we believe the conference was 
of value in enabling WFIA, to make plain its position regarding these road 
regulations and to demonstrate to the Department officials that we do not oppose 
amendments to present regulations if these would improve them. 

In order that you may know, in general, what transpired at this conference 
Leonard B. Netzorg, special counsel, law offices of Hart & Veazie, retained by 
WF'IA, has prepared the following summary : 
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Most of the problems considered were enumerated in a memorandum dated 

April 18, 1955, which was prepared by the Bureau of Land Management for thy 

purpose of describing what it believes are the problems it has encountere: 

under the existing regulations. For some of these problems, the Bureau sug 

gested curative amendments. In other instances it merely described a type 

of problem without suggesting any particular solution. ; 
The Bureau's first suggestion called for an amendment which would requir : 

a roadbuilder to inform the Government at its request of the fee he wor 

ask of a timber purchaser for use of the road involved in a particular, propose 

sale. Such amendment would apply, of course, only to agreements under whic! 

such fees are subject to arbitration. The Bureau stated that such asking pric 

would then be published in the timber sale advertisement. The Bureau sug 

gested orally that if the roadbuilder’s proposed road use-fee were excessive, 

would withhold the timber involved from the market. We opposed such 


suggestion because it would give a road builder a veto power over the dispositior 


of the O. and C. timber. The Bureau then orally suggested that it would publis 
merely the proposed road-use fees which it believed were not excessive. W< 
stated in effect that publication of proposed use fees in such circumstances ; 


vould imply the Bureau’s approval of the published fee; and we indicated tha 
we do not favor ex parte, negotiated arrangements which could determine 
many cases whether the timber involved would be economically accessible to 
competitors of the roadbuilder. Moreover, we suggested that under such an 
arrangement, where the Bureau's timber sale advertisement did not include 
statement of the required fee, the Bureau would in effect be advising all pros 
pective timber purchasers that the requested fee was excessive and warning 
prospective bidders to beware of bidding for the tract of timber involved 

It seemed to us that the Bureau’s problem could be solved if it would publish 
both the roadbuilder’s asking price and the fee which the Bureau, on the 
basis of engineering and other studies used in making its timber appraisal, has 
already calculated in accordance with the formula in the right-of-way regula 
tions. Our proposal seemed particularly reasonable because the Bureau now 
discloses its calculation of the road-use fee to any prospective bidder or pur 
chaser who is able to leave his business to come to the appropriate bureau office 
to examine the figure. Publication of this figure in the timber sale advertisement 
would make it available without inconvenience to all prospective bidders and at 
the same time tend to exert a moderating influence upon any roadbuilder who 
might seek to eliminate competition by having the Bureau publish a requested, 
excessive road-use fee. We supported, therefore, the Bureau's proposal to publish 
the roadbuilder’s requested road-use fee on condition that the Bureau also 
publish the road-use fee which under its standard timber sale appraisal procedure 
the Bureau now calculates in accordance with the formula of the access road 
regulations. 


We supported a proposal by the Bureau which would enable a timber pur- 4 
chaser to harvest and remove the timber involved during the pendency of an A 
arbitration proceeding upon the posting of appropriate bonds and meeting : 
insurance requirements in accordance with the precedent established in the 5 
former emergency access permits for salvage operations regulations issued by = 
the Departinent (43 CFR 244.80). 4 

We also supported a Bureau proposal to permit exchange of use of Govern 4 
ment-owned roads for the use of privately owned roads without charge where $ 
the values involved are approximately equal. $ 


In addition, we gave general support to the Bureau’s proposal which would 
require future applicants for rights-of-way over O. and C. lands to agree to 
execute, in lieu of rights of way granted under the regulations, easements 
for use in constructing access roads with appropriated moneys. 

With respect to a method for establishing road-use fees under arbitration 
type agreements, the Bureau’s memorandum alluded to problems which it be 
lieves exist under the existing regulations. The memorandum, however, did not 
appear to advocate a rental concept. Nevertheless, it was the rental concept 
which formed the basis for this phase of the conference. 

We demonstrated that the existing formula contains the flexibility required 
to meet the sole problem posed by the Bureau, namely, the existence of more than 
one road tapping the same body of timber. The existence of more than one 4 
such road was said to make it impossible to determine in advance the volume of ; 
timber which would use a particular road and, therefore, would deprive the road- 
builder of assurance that he would be paid the full amount contemplated by 
the regulations for the Government's use of the road. We illustrated on the 
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blackboard the simple arithmetic involved in a typical situation and demonstrated 
that the existing formula includes the necessary flexibility to accommodate 
variations in the volume of timber which may use a particular road in add 
ion. we pointed out that the Siuslaw access road agreement between the 
Bureau and the Long-Bell Lumber Co. includes provisions for adjustment of the 
road-use fee to accommodate variations on the volume of timber, if any, tha 
may actually use the road involved; and, as the Bureau orally noted, the legal 
ba is for such provisions in the Siuslaw access road agreement (48 CFR 115.165 
is identical in substance with the clause of the existing regulations which guide 
the arbitrators in the calculation of a road-use fee under an arbitration type 
‘rreement (48 CFR 115.166 (b)). In other words, in actual operation the 
fureau has legally and administratively achieved a satisfactory solution f 
the only problem which it posed as a basis for suggesting amendment oi 
road-use fee provision of the existing regulations 

We stated, moreover, that we are not opposed in principle to amendme 


of the road-use fee provision. We did oppose, however, the road-use fee provisiol 
contained in draft of proposed access road regulations dated February 4, 1955 
We stated our firm position that any formula for the calculation of road use 
fees in arbitration agreements must contain a determinable, reasonable ceiling 


to protect timber purchasers from the imposition of excessive road-use fees 

In sum, we demonstrated that proper administration of the existing road us¢ 
formula wiil solve the only type of problem which the Bureau says it has encoun 
tered under the existing formula: that the Bureau has in fact used the existing 
regulations to solve such problems; and that the only other basis suggested 
for the charging of fees would strip timber purchasers of the essential protectio 
of a ceiling on the fees to be charged. 

Collaterally to the discussion over the basis for calculating road use fees, we 
suggested, that the Bureau consider an amendment to the regulations which 
would enable it, first, to obtain information from the parties as to the fee 
actually paid by a timber purchaser to a roadbuilder and, second, to credit the 
Government with such amount for the purpose of determining when the Govern 
ment has paid off its fair share of the road investment. (Compare 483 CFR 115.174 
(a) (5).) 

The Bureau also raised a question, without suggesting an answer, as to the 
duration of the rights-of-way to be received under the regulations by the United 
States. We urged that the rights-of-way received by the Government should 
be for the term necessary to permit the practice of good forestry and sustained 
yield timber manageiment on the O. and C. lands. Where the Government rea 
sonably believes that it needs long-term access to harvest the currently mature 
timber, it should not accept only short-term rights. In such circumstances, upon 
the expiration of the Government’s short-term access rights, there would vest in 
private persons a veto power over the management of the Federal timber, includ 
ing the time, rate, and manner of cutting. To avoid such eventuality, we 
proposed repeal of the amendment dated April 16, 1954, relating to short-term 
rights. The representatives of the O. and C. counties explicitly concurred with 
our suggestion. 

The final issue to which the Bureau referred concerned the question of excess 
capacity. There seemed to be agreement that no factual problem on this score 
has ever been encountered. 

In addition to the Bureau’s suggestions, we suggested an amendment which 
would require the Bureau to hold a public hearing before signing a long-term, 
detailed agreement. The O. and C. counties concurred in this suggestion 

In the brief discussion regarding legality, we pointed out that persons owning 
timberlands which are intermingled with the Government’s lands acquire then 
with full knowledge of the sovereign’s powers and immunities. Indeed, they 
are in no different position from any other landowner who either buys lands 
already surrounded by Federal lands or who, already owning lands, finds that 
the Government has subsequently acquired other surrounding lands. In such 
circumstances, it cannot be said that any constitutional right of the landowner 
is invaded. Moreover, article 4, section 3, clause 2 of the Constitution has con 
ferred upon Congress power over the public land which is without limitation 
United States vy. City and County of San Francisco (310 U. S. 16, 29 (1940), 
rehearing denied, 310 U. S. 657 (1940)). In granting rights to use the public 
lands, Congress may impose such conditions as seem appropriate (United States 
v. City and County of San Francisco, supra). Such conditions may properly 
require that one who obtains a right to construct and use a facility for the 
transportation of his own property over public lands shall agree to permit the 
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United States, upon the payment of appropriate compensation, to use such facility 
over both the public and private lands that it crosses (federal Power Commission 
v. Idaho Power Company, 344 U. S. 17 (1952), rehearing denied, 344 U. 8S. 910 
(1952)). The Secretary of the Interior may impose the same conditions in cases 
where he is authorized to grant rights in public lands to private persons for 
the construction and use of facilities for the transportation of their private prop- 
erty. The authority of the Secretary in this regard is well summarized in the 
memorandum opinion which was issued on June 2, 1952, by District (now 
Cirenit) Judge Bastian in a case involving analogous regulations which then 
appeared in 43 CFR 245.21 (r) and (v): 

“The court believes that, as Congress has complete power to grant interests 
in the property of the United States, such grants may be made upon condition. 
In other words, the right of the Secretary of the Interior to grant an easement 
or right-of-way includes the power to grant an easement or right-of-way upon 
condition. This is implicit from the holding in Sunderland v. United States (266 
U. S. 226), and in Golden Gates Bridge and Highway District v. United Stataes 
(37 F. Supp. 505, affirmed 125 F. (2d) 872). The provision authorizing the 
head of a department to grant easements or rights-of-way ‘under the general 
regulations to be fixed by him includes the right to make reasonable regulations, 
and the regulations adopted seem to the court to be reasonable and to furnish 
protection to the plaintiff’ (Jdaho Power Company v. Chapman, Civil No. 
4540-50 in the District Court of the United States for the District of Columbia 
(unreported) ). 

The authority of the Secretary to grant rights-of-way over the O. and C. lands 
stems from the act of January 21, 1895 (43 U. S. C. 956), which pertains to 
publie lands. The 1895 act is made applicable to the O. and C. lands and the 
Coos Bay wagon road lands by the acts of June 6, 1916 (39 Stat. 218) and 
February 26, 1919 (40 Stat. 1179), respectively. 

It is also observed that the O. and C. Act of 1937 (43 U. S. C. 1181-j) fur- 
nishes the statutory authorization which supports congressional appropriations 
for the construction of access roads and the acquisition of the necessary rights 
over private lands. The command of the 1937 act that the Secretary of Interior 
manage the O. and C. timber on a sustained-yield basis, therefore has been im- 
plicitly interpreted by Congress as conferring authority to acquire the access 
necessary to permit sustained yield forest production from these lands. And the 
Secretary is authorized by section 5 of title I of this act to make such rules and 
regulations as may be proper and necessary for carrying the act “into full force 
and effect” (43 U. S. C. 1181e). 


FROM STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE REPRESENTING THE ASSOCIATION OF O. AND C. 
COUNTIES 


“We believe that some revisions of the present Bureau of Land Management 
right-of-way regulations are called for, and to achieve that purpose we recom- 
mend that the present regulations, which appear to have been effective and work- 
able in the great majority of instances, be retained as the basis for revision. 

“We believe the principles stated in the amendments to the present regula- 
tions suggested by Area Administrator James F. Doyle in his memorandum of 
April 18, 1955, should be incorporated in the right-of-way regulations. 

“We believe that public hearings within the area affected should precede the 
execution of long-term agreements; that short-term agreements should not be 
made when long-term agreements are clearly indicated; that means of accel- 
erating arbitration should be discovered and written into the regulations. 

“We believe that in amending the regulations, careful thought should be given 
to assure efficient forest management of O. and C. lands on a sustained-yield 
basis; the preservation of free and open competition in the sale of O. and C. 
timber ; and the safeguarding of the economic existence of timber operators at all 
levels. 

“We believe that sustained-yield forest management on O and C. lands de- 
mands that the Bureau of Land Management should plan for future ownership 
of all trunk access roads serving the O. and C. lands and that negotiations should 
be carried on with this goal firmly in mind and, further, that such planning should 
look toward an effective measure of control of all roads for proper management 
in the foreseeable future. 
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“We have complete confidence in the ability of the staff of the Bureau of Land 
Management to work out the technical details and provide the legal verbiage 
necessary to put into effect the amendments made.” 

©. C. Hrrz. 
RALPH PETERSEN, 
WALLACE R, TELFORD, 

Apri 28, 1955. 

Mr. BucHanan. Our statement is as follows: 

Western Forest Industries Association, a nonprofit Oregon corpo- 
ration, is a trade association of small- and medium-sized loggers, lum- 
ber manufacturers, remanufacturers, distributors, and wholesalers in 
the Western States. Since its formation in 1947, Western Forest In 
dustries Association has been particularly concerned with the manner 
in which public forest lands in the Western States are administered. 
This concern is reflected in the stated long-term objectives of Western 
Forest Industries Association pertaining to public timber : 

To secure and maintain, under open competitive conditions, 
equality of opportunity to acquire, log, and to transport public 
timber for all operators who are now, or may be in the future, 
engaged in the lumber industry in the Western States. 

To have offered for sale annually on a sound sustained-yield 
basis the full allowable cut on all public timberlands, giving due 
consideration to the multiple-purpose use of public forest lands. 

To secure and maintain the administration, management, and 
harvesting of public timberlands in that manner which will best 
serve the public interest in returning the greatest good to the 
greatest number in the long run. 

To prevent monopoly in the acquisition, harvesting, manufac 
ture or transportation of public timber and the products derived 
therefrom. 

In support of its objectives, Western Forest Industries Association 
respectfully asks the joint committee’s consideration of the following 
matters : 

1. Access roads: The key to sustained yield to forest management 
is long-term access to the forest lands. Clearly the Government must 
have such access. 

In addition, if there is to be equal competitive opportunity for all 
business units in the industry to acquire Federal ie no one oper- 
ator may be permitted to stand athwart and control the use of these 
access roads. Public control of the principal access roads to sizable 
stands of publicly owned timber, therefore, is a basic necessity. Where 
such existing roads are not in public control, they should be acquired 
at fair prices which take into account the present fair value of the 
roads and in addition all Federal investments which have been made 
in them. 

In the meantime, it would seem that the agencies would make suita- 
ble arrangements for Federal use of existing roads. Any arrange- 
ments, however, should be made pursuant to published regulations 
which first define the privileges and duties of all interested parties 
and, second, contain standards sufficiently specific to assure that the 
administration of the regulations is objective and nondiscriminatory. 
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[In this phase of forest management, the Bureau of Land Management 
las made considerable progress. True, its regulations could be im 
proved. And from time to time it seeks to avoid the impact of its own 
regulations and to give to some operators a favored position in the 
competition for Federal timber. But at least it has published regu 
lations and standards by which we may measure its conduct. Public 
opinion has a base from which it may criticize and perhaps preclude 
too great excesses by individual Bureau employees and by the Bureau 
itself. 

In the case of the Forest Service, however, judgments appear to 
be mainly subjective. No published program with specific standards 
seems to exist respecting this problem. Some private operators have 
been permitted to use Forest Service lands to gain access to their own 
timber while blocking the access to the tributary National Forest tim- 
ber. The Forest Service indicates that it lacks the bargaining power 
to compel fair exchange of use rights because of the provisions of the 
act of June 4, 1897 (16 U.S.C. 478). Why the Forest Service believes 
that it may be hampered in this respect by the 1897 act is by no means 
clear to us. But if it is hampered, then it is high time that there is 
submitted to Congress an appropriate amendment to make clear that 
the Forest Service may exchange rights-of-way and road use rights in 
order to obtain access to national forests for the United States and 
purchasers of its timber. 

And pending the consideration of new legislation, the industry 
needs from the Forest Service a clear and relatively detailed statement 
of its access road policy in order that, as an industry, we may know 
where we stand and that, as individuals, we may know that the 
Government rules our respective competitive opportunities by fair, 
objective standards and not by individual, subjective notions. 

Where new roads are needed to furnish the principal access to 
Federal timber, they should be built by the United States. The failure 
of the Forest Service to seek adequate appropriations for this purpose 
has directly led to its unhappy policy of arranging for operator con- 
struction of these principal roads in conjunction “with timber sales. 
This has made for excessively large timber sales requiring such large 
initial payments for both timber and road construction as to preclude 
the ordinary operator even from competing for the timber involved. 

Failure of the Bureau of Land Management to seek sufficient ap- 
propriations has left a number of drainages containing huge stands 
of decadent, old growth timber untapped and inaccessible. In other 
instances, for example, in the Condon Creek drainage near Eugene, 
which contains almost exclusively O. & C. timber, the Bureau has 
apparently arrived at the unsatisfactory solution of granting to a 
single operator the right to construct the road system under conditions 
which will make every other operator who desires to buy Federal tim- 
ber in the drainage negotiate with him respecting the terms and condi- 
tions of access. 

Moreover, in many cases failure of the agencies to acquire key road 
systems has precluded. the sustained yield harvest of the tributary 
Federal timber. The joint committee has been told of the situation 
that existed in the Rock Creek drainage near Roseburg. Perhaps the 
committee will also hear of the situation in the Lewis River working 
circle of the Gofford Pinchot National Forest. For the period 1950-54, 
when the adjacent mills were hungry for logs, the total allowable cut 
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was 325 million feet, but the actual cut was only 5.5 million because 
one operator was permitted to block the existing access, And there 
are O ther insts unces which will no doubt be brought to the committee’s 
attention in detail. 

To remedy the situation two things are needed. First, is appro- 
priations. This requires in turn that the executive branch present 
adequate, thoughtful budgets to Congress. It requires, too, congres- 
anna] action based on the understanding that money spent on these 
roads 1 is a profitable investment which will be more than repaid out of 
the enhanced prices that the Government will receive for its timber 
from th competition that open access will make possible. 

The second thing needed is a congressional declaration of policy that 
Federal timber is to be sold only where all prospective bidders have 
equal a kere for access to the timber. 

2, Size of sales: What has been said above reflects Western Forest In- 
dustries Association’s policy on size of sales. Large sales of high 
value timber impose financial requriements that bar the ordinar y opera- 
tor. There may be circumstances, of course, where a large sale can be 
justified. But such sales should be rare. And the public agencies 
should be willing to justify them. To this end, Western Forest ‘Indus- 
tries Association asks that Congress enact legislation to provide that 
before a sale is made of more than 10 million feet of high value timber 
such as ponderosa pine or Douglas fir, the Federal agency involved 
shall, after public notice, hold a “public hearing in the area of the sale 
for the puropose of justifying the size of proposed sale and hearing 
the complaints against it. We propose further that this be supple- 
mented by congressional declaration of policy that insofar as prac- 
ticable the Federal agencies shall sell such high value timber in blocks 
not exceeding 5 million feet. 

It is believed that these proposals if adopted, would materially assist 
in holding size of sales to reasonable levels while, nevertheless, provid- 
ing the agencies with the latitude needed for extraordinary circum- 
stances, 

The adoption of such legislation would tend to preclude the continu- 
ation of sales patterns such as exist, for example, in the Deschutes 
National Forest. For many years the high value of ponderosa pine in 
the Deschutes National Forest has been offered for sale, by and large, 
n such huge blocks that to all intents and purposes competition at best 
has been of the token variety and at worst has not existed. That is to 
say, the major mills in that area seemed to have been enjoying what 
is in effect a noncompetitive allocation of high value national forest 
timber. If this type of sales pattern is to continue, the type of legis- 
lation we propose would be a helpful supplement to the act of March 
29, 1944 (16 U.S. C. 583) which requires the Federal forest agencies 
to give public notice of and to hold a public hearing prior to the 
adopiton of any scheme for timber allocation. 

5. Duration of sales contracts: In the national forests numerous in- 
stanees have been reported where sales contracts run for more than 3 
years. Many of these contracts provide for recurrent reappraisals. 
The reappraisals have often had no relation to the pric es bid for the 
timber. Thus, to consider a ee case, timber originally ap- 
praised at $20 may be bid i in for $30. As timber prices advance the 
reappraisal may go up to $22. But, despite the $30 bid, $22 becomes 
the price for the timber macula: cut until the next reappraisal. 
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Such a scheme seems to be incorporated in section $ (1) of H. R. 7118 
(84th Cong., 1st sess.) as introduced on June 30, 1955. Western 
Forest Industries Association objects to such a reappraisal procedure, 

Timber sales should be limited to terms of 3 years or less without 
provision for reappraisal during the 3-year term. This will pee the 
risk of market rise and fall on the operator and not on the Govern- 
ment. More important from our selfish standpoint, this will prevent 
some operators from buying excessive quantities of Federal timber for 
the purpose of storing it at a time when smaller operators have need 
for immediate supplies of timber. In this connection it should be 
recalled that when bloc :ks of Federal timber are offered in reasonable 
sizes under contracts having a term of not more than 3 years, sul 
stantially all units in the industry can compete for such timber if there 
is fair access to it. On the other hand, where large sales are made 01 
the term of the contract is excessive, a great number of units in th 
industry are precluded from competing for the timber. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Buchanan, I think you and I had an 
agreement that you were going to condense this. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I will goon to the bottom of page 4. 

There is still another type of situation concerning municipal water 
supply areas. In the Medford and Corvallis watersheds, timber sales 
are made by the Forest Service under competitive contracts which 
contain special, rigidly enforced clauses to protect the municipal water 
supply. Yet, in the Cedar River working circle of the Snoqualmie 
National Forest, which contains the Seattle water supply, the Forest 
Service is negotiating a 50-year contract which provides that for 50 
years all sales will be offered only to two operators, jointly, at ap- 
praised prices. If, however, the two operators should elect not to 
muy any particular patch of ‘timber, that patch may then be offered 
at competitive bidding under contracts which will have clauses for 
adequate protection of the municipal water supply. Thus, in the 
name of municipal water supply, there is vested in two operators the 
real power of decision as to whether for the next 50 years there may be 
fair competitive opportunity among all qualified operators to bid on 
national-forest timber in the Cedar River working circle. 

In sum, we are unable to discern a Forest Service policy on the 
duration of sales contracts. 

Under “Allowable Cuts and Inventories,” in the third paragraph, i 
is apparent, of course, that all of the inventory work that ought to 
be done cannot be completed at once. _ It is also apparent that in many 
areas the Federal agencies have sufficient knowledge of forest land 
quality and stand per acre data which conclusively indicate to them 
that the allowable cut ought to be considerably higher than the figure 
upon which the agency is now basing its sales. For example, based 
on an old inventory an agency may have announced an annual allow- 
able cut in any particular area of 100 million; but stand per acre and 
other data in its files may show that an annual allowable cut of as 
much as 200 million would be justified. Accordingly, we recommend 
that, where the reinventory cannot be completed at once and where the 
agencies know on the basis of stand per acre and other data in their 
possession that the announced allowable cut is too low, pending com- 
pletion of reinventory the allowable cut be revised administrativ ely. 
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For instance, in the example given, where sound forestry judgment 
‘ndicates that reinventory will show an allowable cut of 200 million, 
we suggest that there be an administrative revision of the allowable 
cut from the existing 100 million to perhaps 175 million or 180 million 
per year. = 

~ We emphasize that we recommend this procedure only in those areas 
where there are adequate supporting data in files of the agencies 
concerned. : 

On marketing areas I will not state the complete brief, only to say 
that Western Forestry Industries Association has no objection to the 
principle of the marketing area in O. and C. lands. How ever, it be- 
lieves that the boundaries should be reexamined in the light of existing 
conditions from time to time. We have taken no position as an asso- 
ciation for or against marketing areas. We are much the same as 
other associations. We have members who believe both ways. 

I should say that we do not believe that marketing area boundaries 
should apply to salvage of Federal timber or to emergency situations, 
and I have introduced in the record a statement that we took on this 
salvage situation on the Smith River. 

[ will pass over the measurement of timber. 

On Federal units—cooperative agreements, I would like to read this 
because I think our position is very clearly taken. 

We earnestly request Congress to repeal the act of March 29, 1944 
(16 U. S. C. 583) which permits the Federal forest agencies to enter 
into various types of agreements with private persons whereby timber 
is allocated to such persons at appraised prices or, in some cases, with 
only extremely limited competition. 

This statute grew out of the notion that private timber operators 
could be induced to invest money in plants and equipment in order 
to obtain higher utilization only if they were assured of long supply 
of cheap Federal timber. Only a few agreements of this type have 
been consummated. Yet, utilization standards within the industry 
have gone forward at a remarkable pace. This remarkable increase 
in utilization standards has not come about through Federal subsidy 
of a few favored operators. It has resulted from the introduction of 
competitive factors into the industry. Such factors have made it 
necessary for the individual operator to exercise his ingenuity in or- 
der to get more utilization from the timber he buys. 

Government allocation of timber as a technique for increasing utili- 
zation implies more than mere subsidy. If the Government is to be 
successful and to get its money’s worth out of the subsidy it grants, 
it must be in a position to dictate to the favored operator the invest- 
ments he must make and the products he must produce. At this point, 
the bureaucracy sits on the operators’ Board of Directors. The bu- 
reaucracy, rather than the demands of the market, determines the 
products which will be available to the consumer. More, it is bu- 
reaucracy that selects what businessman may stay in business and 
which businessman shall be squeezed out of the economy. These are 
powers which ought not to be granted to even the most benigh 
bureaucracy. 

The history of the American manufacturing industry is by and 
large a history of technological progress and increasing efficiency 
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spurred by a profit motive which has been allowed to flourish in a 
competitive field, The manufacturer who has an assured market and 
is protected against competition by Federal intervention is hardly 
likely to risk his ¢ apital in further investment in new Py ant and tech 
nique. Such an operator has a position of assured safety and steady 
profits. He has no inducement to take the risk involved in new ideas 
and new techniques. 

We believe firmly that the act of March 29, 1944, is an undesirable 
measure and that it ought to be repealed forthwith. 

Representative Cuuporr. I asked you to condense and you said 
you would. Then you left out two paragraphs, and then read three 
pages. I am sure that you can condense it. I am far from a timber 
expert and I could condense a lot of this. 

Mr. Bucuanan. On negotiated sales, I think that Mr. Avison cov- 
ered that matter on the Mount Hood National Forest. We do not 
think that that is a sound public policy to sell timber to a utility, re 
gardless of why it was sold, and have it resold by them. We think 
the Government ought to originally sell it. 

I will not comment on terms of payment of Federal timber. I think 
you received a very good statement from Mr. Erskine. 

I will not read the statement on advisory board. 

I would like to read paragraph 12. I have skipped about three 
pages. May I receive credit for that? 

Public hear ings: It is our belief that in a number of instances there 
is a lack of good liaison between the industry and the decision-making 
officers in Washington, D. C. In an effort to improve liaison and 
to assure that the decision-making officers will have a full under- 
standing of the position of the operators, we have occasionally asked 
such officers to hold public hearings. For example, the Department 
of the Interior is considering an ‘amendment of its access right-of - 
way regulations. The provisions of these regulations are of abso- 
lutely vital importance to the great mass of operators. It seemed to 
us, therefore, proper for a decision-making officer of the Department 
of the Interior to come to Oregon and hold one or more public meetings 
at which individual operators could explain their views and the officer 
involved could question them and explore their ideas until he satis- 
fied himself that he had a complete understanding of the impact of 
the decisions he must make. 

We are aware of course that the decision-making officers of the 
executive branch are busy men. We would not ask them to hold such 
hearings except where they are considering decisions of consequence 
to the industry and the economy of this area. For example, decisions 
respecting the amendment of access-road “regulations, timber sale 
regulations, and timber sale contract forms should be preceded by 
such a public hearing. We ask the Congress to consider appropriate 
legislation. 

On paragraph 13, the efficiency of operations, I will brief that by 
saying that we would like, as has been done in many Government de- 
partments, to probably call in private management efficiency organi- 
zations, consultants, management engineering consultants because 
they might be beneficial in surveying and studyi ing the procedures to 
see if they can’t be simplified and bettered in both departments. 

I will go down to paragraph 14, access to information. 
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Through this statement there has run a thread of our belief that 
the agencies with which we deal ought to adhere to the simple funda 
mental rules that pertain generally to the Government of the Unite 
States. Particularly, we are concerned that the agencies which rule 
our economic lite conduct themselves in a fashi 8 that will assure all 
of us nondiscriminatory treatment. As the committee will have dis 
cerned by now, we are greatly disturbed at the relative absence of 
publis shed standards in the Forest Service. As noted above in con 
nection with our dise ussion of aecess roads, the Bureau of Land Ma 
agement has gone far beyond the Forest Service in telling us gener alls 
the specific criteria it will employ in deciding the many prob lems 
which affect our economic lives. In the Forest Service, on the other 
hand, most of the standards seem to be contained in a manual prepared 
for internal use. An examination of portions of that manual indicates 
that in many important areas the standards are so general and vague 
as to leave decisions of matters of great consequence to the notions of 
individual employees. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that with that reading of portions of the 
statement, I will conclude the presentation. 

Representative Cuuporr. Have you questions, Mr. Lanigan ¢ 

Mr. Lanican. You refer to the Forest Service Manual and the fact 
that many of their activities are governed by a manual which is pre 
pared for internal use. May people in the industry purchase or ac 
quire copies of that manual, if they are —s to buy them # 

Mr. Bucnanan. That I do not know. I do know that the manual 
is referred to in conversations with the Forest Service, and that they 
will quote from the manual. I do not think the manual is on file in 
the library. I think that, if it is not, it should be there, and amend 
ments to it should be filed. 


Mr. LAanican. You have never made an attempt to buy a manual / 
Mr. Bucwanan. No. 

Mr. Lanican. Has your association, to your knowledge / 

Mr. Bucuanan. I do not know. 

Mr. Lanican. On your discussion of the Federal units and coopera 


tive 


agreements, as I scene ind, the Forest Service may set up: 2 typ eS 















of Federal units, 1 in which they cooperate with a particular land 
owner in the area sual the timber is supposedly jointly on a susts a 
vield basis, and the other type is one where the Federal timber in a 
certain area is reserved, so to speak, for the mills in a particular area 
although they may have competition within that area. Is your associa 
tion to both types of Federal unit? 

Mr. Bucnanan. We are opposed to both types of Federal unit. 

Mr. Lanican. But you take no stand on the marketing areas. That 
is inconsistent. 

Mr. Bucnanan. No; I do not think it is inconsistent, sir. We only 
know of one cooperative sustained-yield agreement. That is the Simp 
son agreement where one operator cooperates with the Government. 

We know of some 5 or 6 Federal units and the only one that I know 
of that has a large area of competition is the Grays Harbor unit. 

I think this is a matter of degree. I know of no marketing area that 
has only one community to which the timber may go. I think that 
within every marketing area there are one or more communities, and 
the timber can go more than one way to market. The marketing area 
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is much broader and allows for much more internal competition than 
does the restrictive Federal unit for one community only. 

I think there is an instance in California at the present time where 
there is 1 mill that is just a matter of a mile or 2 outside of a Federal 
unit but it cannot get timber within that Federal unit. It is denied 
its right to exits by a tightly drawn arbitrary line. 

Mr. Lanican. You refer to the Deschutes National Forest in which 
you say the timber sales are, as you indicate in your opinion, at least, 
too large. Yousay that all the timber there is sold in large sales. Have 
you or your association made any inquiry of the Forest Service as to 
why that occurs, or have you protested this large sale pattern? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Well, I think generally we have protested as a 
matter of policy. As a matter of policy , we protest large sales. We 
recognize that in extreme cases, during a transition period, when the 
Government is not financing these roads and in certain cases where 
roads must be financed out of the timber that comes down, that there 
may be place where large sales are necessary due principally to ex- 

cessive road costs; but, as far as I know, in the Deschutes there are no 
excessive road problems involved. The sales there run from 40 million 
to as high as 60 million. I do not say that there are not a few small 
sales. The pattern on the Deschutes is largely large sales. 

Mr. Lanigan. Have you been able to find out why in one forest 
they have a large number of small sales and in another forest they 
do not? Is there any regulation that sets forth the standards as to 
when they shall have large sales and when they shall have small! 

Mr. Bucwanan. On inquiry on that point with Forest Service 
officials I do not think there is any standard policy. I think it is a 
matter of decision within the region as to whether a large sale is justi- 
fied or whether it isa small sale. I think that is a matter of decision. 
The criteria by which they decided the standards, I do not believe 
were published. 

Mr. Lanican. Of course, some people say that there should be 
more discretion at the local level. I take it that your feeling is some- 
what the opposite ¢ 

Mr. Bucnanan. That is true. 

Mr. Lanicgan. You feel that there should be standards at least 
set up? 

Mr. Bucuanan. We feel that there should be standards govern- 
ing size of sale, term of sale, length of sale, access, and more ‘clearly 
defined policy regulations under which both services can operate. My 
statements now particularly apply to the Forest Service. 

Mr. Lanican. With respect to this Lewis River working circle 
which I think you read about at the top of page 3 of your statement, 
you say that there, in a 5-year period, there was a 325 million board- 
feet allowable cut, but in fact only 5.5 million was actually cut, which 
is almost infinitesimal as a percentage. Is there Bureau of Land 
Management timber in that area? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I do not believe so. I believe it is a Forest Service 
problem. 

Mr. LanieAn. Have you taken up with the Forest Service why they 
have not been cutting there? Has your association or you done that? 

Mr. Bucwanan. I think our association has taken it up with them. 

Mr. Lanican. And you have been told that there is just one operator 
that is blocking it? 
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Mr. Bucuanan. I have been told that they lack access to remove 
their timber. 
Mr, LaniGan. Do they have a proposal as to how to get access in 

there, or are they going to let the timber go? 

Mr. Bucuanan. May I show you on the map? It would be much 
simpler. 

Mr. LANIGAN. I think, since we have the reporter, it might be better 
if you say it in words. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I understand that they have a proposal from the 
northern part of the forest. I cannot tell you the town, but it takes 
off of a road up around Mount Rainier somewhere, in that ‘zener ral area, 
and goes south, and hooks up some, I believe, 18 miles of road or more 
at $300,000 or $400,000, and hooks up with this private road on which, 
as I understand it, the Government has access; so that, if the timber 
were bid to come south, it could only be bid, as I understand it, by 
one operator. We do not see the necessity of putting these two roads 
together in this particular sale. Maybe the justification is fire pro- 
tection. You could put timber up in segments. Instead of putting 
up 68 million in one sale, you could put up 12 million or 15 million 
and build 4 miles in 1 year, and the next year build 4 miles; and you 
could accomplish over the period of years the same objective, but 
make it available to more operators. 

Mr. Lanigan. On your proposal that they have public hearings on 
sales of 10 million feet or more, would that not tie up a lot of Gov- 
ernment officials in holding hearings? 

Mr. BucHanan. Well, let us look at it this w ay, if you base it purely 
on cost: I think if you will ask the Forest Service tomorrow and the 
Bure ‘au of Land Management to give you data on the price received 

vue ‘re sales are noncompetitive and where they are highly competi- 

ive that, if a public hearing does not show that it is in the public pol- 

‘y to have the large sale, the public hearing will much more than be 
paid for by the increase of competition that can be obtained if the 

large sale is not put up as the result of the public hearing. 

Mr. Lanican. Of course, the agencies say that it takes as much 
paperwork to make a small sale as a big sale and that, with the lim- 
ited personnel they have, if they are going to get the : allowable c ut out, 
they have to make a good number of large sales to have any. Do you 
have any comment on that argument? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Well, I do “not think that the paperwork should 
justify monopoly. 

Mr. Lantean. That is all that I have. 

Representative CHuporr. Mr. Coburn, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cosurn. Mr. Buchanan, do you have any specific suggestions 
as to how the present right-of-way road-use regulations could be 
amended to improve them? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes, we have some. We made some minor sug- 
gestions at a conference last spring which is the subject. of this memo- 

randum here and in which we go into detail. Briefly, one of our sug- 
gested amendments is that for public information the Bureau pub- 
lish its amortization fee, the figure they use in their appr aisal for 
amortization purposes, what we would call their idea of a fair road-use 
fee by the amortization formula; and also, without prejudice, publish 
the asking fee of the roadowner. 
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Myr. Copurn. Where would that be published ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I would imagine it would be published along with 
the advertisement for the timber sale. 

Mr. Corurn. Is it your allegation that there is one operator block- 
ing access on this Lewis River - working circle on the Gifford Pinchot 
Forest / 

Mr. Bucuanan. I do not say that the operator is blocking access, 
I say that, because the Forest Service does not have a policy by which 
they trade reciprocal rights-of-way, that they have given rights-of- 
way over Government lands and in turn have not obtained rights-of- 
way from the private road. There is a road in there partially in 
private hands and partially on Government land, and the Forest 
Service say, as I understand it, that under this law of 1897, they have 
not the right to ask. All that we ask is that the Congress clearly define 
their powers. 

Mr. Copurn. You say that under the interpretation of that act they 
can do nothing about this situation ? 

Mr. Bucwanan. That is what I understand. 

Mr. Copurn. Thank you, sir. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott. 

Senator Scorr. I have no questions. 

Representative CHuporr. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsHak. I have no questions. 

Representative CuHuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. Did not your association at a meeting 
on March 14, 1955, oppose any amendment to the regulations ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. No, Mr. Hoffman. On the contrary, we suggested 
amendments to the regulations. 

Representative Horrman. At that meeting? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Yes, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. You are quite sure of that, are you? 

Mr. BucHanan. I am very sure of it, Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. In what particular instance did the 
Bureau of Land Management fail to ask an appropriation? 

Mr. Bucuanan. Well, as I understand the situation, Congressman, 
[ am sure you are familiar with what we call the 25-percent fund; 
in other words, the proportion that goes to the counties after the 

Government has been paid back for what it invested in purchasing 
or taking these lands back from the railroad. The counties’ portion 
went from 50 percent to 75 percent, the 18 O. and C. counties, and the 
counties agreed with the Bureau or with Congress, or with somebody— 

I do not know who—but an agreement was made that the counties 
would be willing for the Government, when this extra 25 percent came 
in, to have it appropriated entirely for road construction; and it is my 
understanding that since that provision came in or that agreement, or 
that understanding, or call it what you will, that at no time has the 
Bureau asked for the full 25 percent. I might say further than that 
that the Association of O. and C. Counties recently in a meeting defin- 
itely advised Congress by resolution : 


Please appropriate the full 25 percent of this increased portion we are getting. 

Representative Horrman. That was not the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement; was it? You said you asked Congress. You did that. 

Mr. BucHanan. T say the Association of O. and C. Counties. 
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Representative Horrman. When I say “you,” I mean the associa- 
tion, not you individually. Let us u nderst: and that. What I asked 
you was on just what occasion did the Bureau of Land Management 

fail to ask the Congress for any specific appropriation of so many 


dollars? 
Mr. Bucuanan. Well, I do not know. 
Representative Horrman. You do not know of one; do you? 
Ir. BucHANAN. No. 


Re presentative Horrman. If you do, name it. 

\ir. Bucuanan. What was your question again, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Representative HorrmMan. Do you not remember it? 

Mr. BucHaNnan. Would you state it again $ 

Representative Horrman. Surely. I asked you on what specific 
occasion did the Bureau of Land Management fail to make a specific 
request to the Congress for more money? You do not know of 
single one; do you ¢ 

Mr. Bucuanan. All I know is that the Department of the Interior 
has failed to ask the full 25 percent that the counties have said they 
would be willing that Congress would appropriate. I do not know 
if that is specific or not. 

Representative Horrman. You do not know of any specific vear 
or m onth, or any specific appropriation in which the Bureau failed 
to ask for so many dollars for such a ried 

Mr. Bucwanan. In that connection, I think this last Congress for 
the Forest Service appropriated more money for the Forest Service 

- Department of the Interior than they asked for. I think Congress 
went beyond what the Bureau said. 

Represent ative Horrman. Assuming that that is true, I thought 
tes : what you said in the first line of the last par: agraph at the bottom 
of page 2, “failure of the Bureau of Land Management to seek suf- 
ficient appropriations,” that there was such failure; and so I was 
wondering at what time they failed to ask for a particular sum to 
carry on their business. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I think they failed when they failed to ask for the 
full 25 percent, Congressman. 

Representative Horrman. That is the only one you call to mind? 

Mr. Bucnanan. That is the only one I ¢ all to mind at the moment. 

Representative Horrman. Does your association employ a forestry 
staff ? 

Mr. Bucrranan. We have at the present time one forester on our 
staff. 

Representative Horrman. He looks after how many acres of land? 

Mr. Bucwanan. Well, he does not look after any specific number 
of acres of land. 

Representative Horrman. How large an area does he cover, then ? 

wy BucwHanan. He is a staff man who has been engaged in the 
Roseburg-Grants Pass-Medford area 

Representative Horrman. C overing approximately how many 
acres ¢ 


Mr. Bucwanan. I have no idea. 
Representative i ¥ FMAN. Oh, you must have. 
Mr. Bucuanan. I do not have. 


Representative Horrman. Oh, come on. 
Mr. Bucuanan. Shall we say a million ? 
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Representative Horrman. I have no idea, of course, but I thought 
an officer of this association, speaking as a witness for them, would 
have some idea of the acres, for example, with a million feet of timber 
on them. I was just wondering how much of a job this one forester 
had. 

Mr. Bucwanan. Really his job is not a forestry job. It is staff 
personnel. You asked if we had any trained foresters, and I said, 
“Yes; we do have one.” I think I understand what you are getting at. 

May I say this: Maybe you wonder what kind of job we ‘do in tree 
farming as other associations. 

Representative Horrman. That would be all right. 

Mr. Bucuanan. I would like to explain that the Industrial For- 
estry Association on its tree-farm program is doing a splendid job. We 
endorse it. Our objectives and principles and polici ies endorse tree 
farms and sustained yield and good forest practices. We believe that 
that should be functionalized. As Mr. Hagenstein explained, they 
cover all sections of the industry as far as their forestry tree farming. 
I might say that the president of our association, his company has a 
tree farm certified under Mr. Hagenstein. 

Representative Horrman. I was not asking you anything about Mr. 
Hagenstein. I was asking you what you people or your members do 
along that same line? What do you do about reforestation ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. As an association, our principal function is that 
we concern ourselves with public timber. 

Representative Horrman. With what? 

Mr. Bucwanan. With the matter of public timber, access to it, and 
allowable cuts. That is the function of our association. 

Representative Horrman. The chairman is going to get impatient 
with me in a minute, and justifiably y>so. Lam asking wh: it I thought 
was a simple question. What does your association do to secure a 
continuous yield of timber 4 

Mr. Bucuanan. Through counseling our members where we are 
able, we advise them and tell them we endorse the idea of tree farms 
and the idea of sustained yield where they are in a position where 
they can do that. 

Representative Horrman. As an association, you do not enter that 
field ? 

Mr. Bucwanan. That is not our field. Our field is a different field. 
We feel that the association that is in that field is doing a good and 
adequate job. 

Representative Horrman. Approximately how many people are 
employed by your association members ? 

Mr. BucHanan. You mean employees of our association? I think 
there are a total of three staff members. 

Representative Horrman. I did not mean that. I did not make it 
clear. How many people do the members of your association employ / 
I have not seen the brief. 

Representative Cuvuporr. Would you put in the record on behalf of 
your association the names and ad dresses of your members and the 
amount of board-feet they cut annually ? 

Representative Horrman. I will not pursue it. 

Mr. Bucnanan. We have 100 members and average 50 to 100 men. 

Re presenti itive Horrman. What information was your association 
denied which it started out to have, and that is based on, I think, para- 
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oT aph 14 of your statement on page 12. Just what particular infor- 
mation did you think you were entitled to which was not furnished by 
the Forest Service or Bureau of Land Management ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I have two instances which I recited, I think, in 
Roseburg. 

R epresentative HorrmMan. You did? 

Mr. Bucuanan. That is what I have in mind. 

te presentative Horrman. One was directed to Mr. Heath, was it 
not? The supervisor ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I think both letters were directed to the district 
forester, one to Watts, and one to Salem. 

Representat ive HorrMman. I happen to hold in my hand a copy of a 
letter of May 23, directed to Mr. Heath, State supervisor. 

Mr. Bucwanan. I do not know what letter it is. Could I see it 

Representative Horrman. You wanted some information. You 
wanted copies of the application for the exchange of lands, all pro- 
tests filed thereto, all answers made by the proponent to suc h protests, 
and all replies made by the protestant to such answers in the cases 
involving exchange of lands. Do you think you were entitled to that ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. The letter you are speaking of 

Representative HorrmMan. Never mind about the letter. Keep the 
question in mind. 

Representative Crruporr. Could I ask a question of Mr. Hoffman? 
Did you get that letter from _ Interior Department ? 

Zepresentative Horrman. I do not know. It might have come 
from the State supervisor. It was given to me voluntarily. I did 
not get it surreptitiously. 

Representative Cuuporr. Just as you are entitled to copies of 
statements given by these witnesses, I think that, if the Interior De- 
partment is giving you something, they ought to give me copies, as 
chairman of the committee. I am going to direct them to do it. 

Representative Horrman. What ‘if they do not? 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not know what I am going to do if 
they do not. I want the head of the Bureau of Land Man: igement 
up in area I, when he gives Mr. Hoffman a piece of paper which has 
anything to do with the business of that department, to give it to me, 
as chairman of the committee. If he does not, I will decide what to 
do about it later. 

Representative Horrman. Do you want to know where I got this? 

Representative Cuuporr. I do. 

Representative Horrman. It was given to me by Mr. Heath out here 
this noon in the cafeteria: “State Supervisor, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the Interior, Field Box 2868, Portland, Oreg.” 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you mean he walked up and gave you 
official papers? 

Mr. Bucnanan. What are you talking about ? 

Representative Cuuporr. That is part of the p: ypers of the BLM? 

Representative Horrman. Up here the other day you made the 
statement that Mr. Heath was withholding information from Mr. 
Leonard B. Netzorg. Down here I met Mr. Heath and said “What is 
there to this thing?” 

Representative Cuuporr. I think Mr. Buchanan charged that Mr. 
Heath was withholding information. I think that now the Depart- 
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ment of Interior and BLM is withholding information by giving you 
a copy of that letter and not giving it to me and every other member. 

Representative Horrman. I got it because I asked for it. 

Representative Cuuporr. You said somebody voluntarily handed it 
to you. 

Representative Horrman. I knew something about it because up at 
the hearings before your staff had been charging this individual here 
not only that this other gentleman had thre: atened him 

Representative Cuuporr. This staff had never threatened anybody. 

Representative Horrman. I did not say it did. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Buchanan made a complaint about it 
in Roseburg. I made no complaint about the Interior Department. 
I hope they are going to cooperate with us tomorrow and bring out all 
the letters, and not some. 

Representative Horrman. Your staff and you have been making 
certain charges against the Bureau of Land Management. Do you see 
anything wrong if a member of the committee, when the committee is 
seeking facts, asks the Department or any official of it what the answer 
is to the charges you have been making? Is there anything wrong with 
that? 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not see anything wrong with that, 
but I think that, if you are going to request it, the chairman should 





get 2 copy of it, too. 
Representative Horrman. I cannot act as your agent all the time. 
Representative Cuvuporr. I have not made a single charge against 


anvbody in the Bureau of Land Management and I may not. 

Representative Horrman. Read the record. 

Representative Cuuporr. I have read the record as well as you have. 

Representative Horrman. I hope you have read it better. This 
letter was written to Mr. Heath, State supervisor, by Leonard B. 
Netzorg asking for this information. We are disgracing ourselves 
before this Senate committee. 

Representative Cuuporr. I want the staff to direct Mr. Heath to be 
prepared to testify tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock. 

Representative Horrman. Who? 

Representative Cuvporr. Mr. Heath. 

Representative Horrman. He is here now. 

Representative Cuuporr. I will listen to him tomorrow morning 
at 9 o’clock. 

Representative HorrmaNn. Why did you want that information ? 

Mr. Bucnanan. Could I see the letter to see what the information 
is that is requested ? 
Representative HorrmMan. I will read it to you: 
* * * to inspect, and to procure such copies as are deemed appropriate of, the 
application for exchange, all protests filed thereto, all answers made by the 
proponent to such protests, and all replies made by the protestants to such 
answers in the case involving an exchange proposed by Valsetz Lumber Co. * * * 

Mr. Bucuanan. What exchange does he refer to? 

Representative Horrman. To the exchange of O. & C. lands, I 
assume, for the lands of the lumber company. 

Mr. BucHanan. What area, what time, what date? I cannot an- 
swer something I do not know anything about. 

Senator Nevsercer. I think, Mr. Buchanan, in all fairness, ought 
to be given a copy of the letter so that he knows the context of the 
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matter. You have to be the seventh son of the seventh son to know 
what it is about. 

Represent: itive Horrman. Bless your heart. I was trying to avoid 
waste of time about the rest of the matter, a matter which some folks 
would call rag chewing. 

Representative CHuporr. I think that you are trying to test Mr. 
Buchanan’s credibility as to whether he knows what was in the letter. 

Representative Horraan. I do not doubt his credibility. ou are 
the one who was raising that. I want to know what your association 
wanted that inform: ition for because you claim they were entitled to it. 

Representative Cuvuporr. I have not claimed anything. 

Representative Horrman. I mean the committee. a 

Representative Cut porr. I do not know what is in the letter. I 
have never seen it. I am going to find out why I did not see it tomor- 
row morning. 

Representative Horrman. When I say “you” or say “committee” I 
am not making any reference whatsoever. directly or indirectly, to 
the Senate part of the committee, because I am only talking about the 
House. 

Mr. Bucuanan. As I understand from the letter, now reading it, 
Mr. Netzorg, our counsel, wrote a letter to Mr. Virgil Heath asking 
for: 

I thereupon asked whether a copy of one brief filed by a protestant could be 
made for me. 

Then it goes on and says that he was in a telephone conversation, he 
was told that he would have to disclose his interest in the proceeding. 
So, apparently, he was then told that he would have to make his 
request in writing before that could be found out. 

Representative Horrman. Now, get down to what I asked you. 

Mr. Bucnanan. I was trying to catch up, here. Then he says: 

* you may be able to understand, and excuse my uncertainty as to who 
is the officer or employee of the Bureau “whose general duties include the 
responsibility for the custody of the record” * * * 

Representative Horrman. I will forget it if you put on Mr. Heath 
in the morning. 

Representative Cuuporr. I remember this letter, now. This is a 
letter in which Mr. Heath said he could not give the information 
unless there was a letter. 

Representative Horrman. Why did they not give me a copy when 
they gave you one ¢ 

Representative Cruporr. This letter was referred to by Mr. 
Buchanan, I think, when he testified in Roseburg. 

Mr. Bucuanan. No; I referred to two other letters that our attor- 
ney wrote to two district foresters. 

Represent: ative Cuuporr. My recollection is that you called for 
some information and they said you would have to write a letter to 
cet it. 

Mr. Bucnanan. Apparently, there is a new procedure in the 
Bureau. 

Representative Cuvuporr. This is one of the letters ? 

Mr. Bucuanan. It may be. Recently there apparently is a new 
procedure in the Bureau that, in order to get information, now you 


have to prove that you have a right to it and, secondly, ask for it in 
writing. 
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Representative Cuuporr. I was wondering whether Mr. Hoffman 
ever sent Mr. Heath a letter asking to get the. copy of this letter. 

mapeeantetien Horrman. How would he know whether I wrote 
Heat 

eon tative Cuuporr. I think Mr. Heath and you have been 
discussing this thing all along and he is pulling a lot of stuff out of the 
files and giving it to you. 

Representative Horrman. Who is? 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Heath. I am going to ask him to- 
morrow mor ning. 

Representative e Horrman. I do not ee of any reason that I should 
not. As I said, if there is anybody else before your committee that 
needs defending, I am here and at no charge. 

Representative Cuuporr. You are the voluntary defender for 13 
Interior employees following us around at Government expense. 
Everybody was objecting th: it there was not enough appropriation to 
hire employees to count trees and I said they ought to send some of 
these out to count trees. 

Representative Horrman. I understand that Senator Murray is 
anxious to save money. So, to save time, I will forego anything on 
this, since you are calling Mr. Heath tomorrow. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger. 

Senator NeuserGcer. On page 6 you discuss marketing areas. There 
is one thing that has disturbed me in the whole discussion of market- 
ing areas, ‘which I would like to ask you about. You say that the 
boundaries must be reexamined in the light of changing conditions, 
new mills, technological improv ements, and so forth. Do you not 

think that there is this danger: Let us say marketing areas are con- 
aman and the policy ¢ ontinues, that if they are made too flexible that 
the smaller communities are going to lose out? I am interested in a 
little community like Powers. Those people have come in here with 
their problems. 

Let us be hypothetical and say that we may make the areas very 
flexible and say it is the question of Powers versus Coos Bay. If 
we have certain areas in which timber can be sold to particular mills 
or particular geographical localities, and that is very flexible and 
there are so many changes, the thing I am afraid of is that the smaller 
community with the smaller population, with the lesser political in- 
fluence and economic and financial power, inevitably is going to lose 
out when a pinch comes on a larger community in that potential area. 
I have been disturbed about this since the whole controversy over 
marketing areas arose. 

Mr. Bucuanan. Frankly, Senator, it disturbs our association. We 
recognize 2 things: 1, the right of the free flow of a private economy, 
that the man who can pay the most and can utilize it best may have 
it. That brings advanced technology. That opens up and improves 
employment. “More people get more payroll dollars out of a given 
tree. On the other hand, in doing that you may dislocate a small com- 
munity which started and dev eloped because of a natural resource. 

I do not think that I can speak for my association because they are 
of many minds but, speaking individually as an operator, I have a 
firm belief that the whole process of the American economy was built 
on competition, that if the rules, the laws under which we operate 
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are known and standardized, I feel personally that there ought to 
be a free flow in the economy. 

[ feel, to give you an extereme case, that if there is a peeler log in 
the north of Californi: 1, that you can load it on a barge and take it 
to the Tacoma Log Co. and peel it to veneer and that can keep the 

Tacoma Log Co. going. There isa payroll there. Personally, I feel 
strongly for the free flow of the ec onomy. Yet I recognize in my own 
thinking the seriousness of the problem of the small community. 
However, let us say that I think that, if you follow this thing, you 
will find that there are no more ghost towns such as there might have 
been back in Mr. Hoffman’s State in the early days when there was 
a more ruthless exploitation of this resource. I think you will find 
that, as the primary old growth timber is cut, there w ill come in the 
secondary manufacturers, the diversified industry still dependent upon 
the forest ec 7 but that there is going to be far more payroll 
dollars in the area due to greater refinement in the area and, rather 
than cutting ‘ust rough green lumber or surface green lumber, I would 
rather de »pend on that than some fictitious line which was put there, 
and put there with some good reason. 

All we can say is that we think it should be reexamined. There 
are probably now some few cases of glaring inequalities where there 
is a mill within a mile of a market area which has to go 30 miles to 
get its timber. Where you start and stop, I wish I knew. But that is 
beyond my wisdom and beyond many people’s wisdom. It is a tough 
one, 

do not know, but I would like to point out that in the case of 
salvage with the necessity to reach a larger market, as in the Smith 
River situation, the Bureau came to the counties and said, “We have 
not a big enough market to move the timber. We have to move 200 
million a year. We want you to approve building roads into these 
other communities for which we are going to need $1 million, and we 
are willing to waive these rules to get the lumber out.” The people 
said “Yes, we agree. Waive it to« ‘onserve the resource. The wasting 
of the resources is worse than waiv ing the marketing area. It takes 
60 or 100 years to replace that.’ 

Unfortunately, I do not know why it has taken 5 years and we still 
are not salvaging any timber in the Smith River. 

Representative Horrman. Are you through? 

Senator Nevupercer. Go right ahead. I am through with Mr. 
Buchanan. 

Thank you very much. 

Representative Horrman. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buchanan, you said something about these ghost towns in 
Michigan. Do you realize that we put figures in the record yesterday 
showing that the three States, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
had a 2.-something greater growth than we had cut? 

Mr. Bucuanan. I spoke of them at the time you spoke of the 
Chicago fire. 

Representative Horrman. They cut the timber to rebuild Chicago. 
Maybe we made a mistake. 

When you were talking about the forestry policy, you did not know 
ee are growing twice as much as we cut in those three Lake 

tates 
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Mr. Buenanan. I do not know what your growth is according to 
your cut, but I know you have had a policy of reforestation. I was 
speaking of the old days, way back. 

Representative Horrman. Way back. 

Mr. Bucuanan. Are there any further questions? 

Representative Cuuporr. That is all. 

Mr. Bucwanan. Thank you. May I say that Western Forest Indus- 
tries sincerely appreciate the efforts and the work and the time and 
the patience with which this committee has come out here to listen 
to our problems. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Buchanan. 

(The following letter is made a part of the record :) 


PORTLAND, OrEG., January 12, 1956. 
Mr. Epwarp WoozLrEY, 
Director, Bureau of Land Management, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep: This is in further reference to your recent conversation in Wash- 
ington with Mr. John Buchanan. 

One of the matters discussed was 48 CFR 115.155 (h), the 1954 amendment 
to the O. and C. Right-of-Way Regulations. 

As you will observe from page 4 of the enclosed copy of my letter of December 
15, 1955, to you, Western Forest Industries Association has tried to find out how 
and in what circumstances the Bureau applies the amendment. For your con 
venience, enclosed are copies of the correspondence referred to in my letter of 
December 15. Thus far we have been mainly unsuccessful in getting such 
information from the Bureau. 

In the course of his discussion with you, Mr. Buchanan apparently understood 
you to say in effect that section 115.155 (h) is a necessary device to permit the 
removal of O. and C. timber from certain drainages. 

The Bureau has told us that as of August 1, 1955, 17 permits had been issued 
under section 115.155 (h). Our information as to "whether such permits were 
needed in order to enable the removal of O. and C. timber is as follows: 

C-111 and 115, Long-Bell Lumber Co.: The Bureau has stated that it needed 
no — iprocal rights because it had already obtained permanent access under C—52 

C-—126, Long-Bell Lumber Co.: The Bureau has stated that it needed no recip- 
rocal rights because access to tributary O. and C. timber is assured under a 
prior agreement with Menasha Wooden Ware Co. 

S-200 and 222, Crown-Zellerbach: It is our understanding that no O. and C. 
timber has been moved over the roads involved pursuant to any agreement under 
section 115.155 (h). 

R-279 and 329, Umqua Plywood Corp.: It is our recollection that before the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Timber, the Bureau testified that any O. and C. 
timber that has moved over the road system involved since April 16, 1954, the 
date of promulgation of section 115.155 (h), has been transported under special 
agreement and not under section 115.155 (h). 

R-305 and 309, Douglas County Lumber Co.: Same facts as R-279 and 329. 

R-310, Evans Products Co. : Same facts as R-2 79 and 329. 

We should greatly appreciate receiving from the Bureau the facts respecting 
the removal of O. and C. timber under any of the other agreements made under 
section 115.155 (h). If any of our information set forth above is inaccurate 
in any respect, we should also appreciate receiving the correct information. In 
addition, it would be helpful to us if you would assist us to get frank answers 
to the enclosed letters of last August addressed to the district foresters at Salem 
and Roseburg. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD B. Netzore, Special Counsel. 


PorRTLAND, OreEG., December 15, 1955. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Care of Edward Woozley, Director, Bureau of Land Management, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Str: Pursuant to the notice published in the Federal Register of November 
18, 1955 (20 F. R. 8546 D. I.), Western Forest Industries Association submits 
the following comments, suggestions, and objections with respect to amendments 
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which the Department of the Interior proposes to make to the O. and C. Right-of- 
Way Regulations, 483 CFR, part 115. 

The substance of the comments of WFIA was presented orally at a confer- 
ence on the O. and C, Right-of-Way Regulations which was held in Portland on 
April 26, 27, and 28, 1955, and attended by representatives of the O. and C. 
Counties Association, two trade associations, the Bureau of Land Management 
and the Department. By letter of May 5, 1955, to the Solicitor of the Department, 
we summarized many of the comments that WFIA had made orally at the con- 
ference. In a letter of July 12, 1955, to BLM Director Woozley, we commented on 
a preliminary draft of 4 specific proposed amendments to the regulations. The 
amendments now proposed to be made by the Department seem to be the same, 
with certain technical corrections, as those upon Which we commented in our 
letter of July 12. 

Important matters of substance which we discussed in our July 12 letter, how- 
ever, are not reflected in the pending proposals. 

At the April conference and in our letters of May 5 and July 12, we made known 
our strong view that the regulations should be amended by deleting section 
115.155 (h) (19 F. R. 2398). In cases where long-term access is needed to harvest 
the currently mature O. and C. timber on a sustained-yield principle, the section 
authorizes the Bureau to accept only short-term access. 

This section Was inserted in the regulations on April 16, 1954. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior described it as merely temporary pending complete review 
of the regulations. With the review now substantially completed, we are at a 
loss for any good reason why the Department now makes no move to repeal the 
measure it labeled ‘‘Temporary.” 

in effect, the section is a throwback to years past when short-term access rights 
to O. and C. timber were obtained by the Bureau. Then sustained-yield man- 
agement Was possible only with the consent of the private individual who con- 
trolled the access to this public timber supply. 

More, the section allows local Bureau employees, acting in accordance with 
their own individual notions, to decide which operators will have to surrender 
their control over access to O. and C. timber by granting long-term access rights 
to the Government and which operators will be favored with short-term deals. 

In our letter of May 5 to the Solicitor, which reviewed the April conference, 
we said: 

“We urged that the rights-of-way received by the Government should be for the 
term necessary to permit the practice of good forestry and sustained-yield timber 
management on the O. and C. lands. Where the Government reasonably believes 
that it needs long-term access to harvest the currently mature timber, it should 
not accept only short-term rights. In such circumstances, Upon the expiration 
of the Government’s short-term access rights, there would vest in private persons 
a veto power over the management of the Federal timber, including the time, 
rate, and manner of cutting. To avoid such eventuality, we proposed repeal of 
the amendment dated April 16, 1954, relating to short-term rights. The repre- 
sentatives of the O. and C. counties explicitly concurred with our suggestion.” 

In our letter to Director Woozley of July 12, commenting upon a preliminary 
draft of proposed amendments, we said: 

“WFIA flatly opposes the continued inclusion of section 115.155 (h) (19 FR 
2393) in the regulations. By this provision the Secretary authorizes the regional 
administrator to exempt any favored operator from the impact of the right-of- 
way regulations. No standards for the granting of such special beneficence are 
stated in the regulation. No policy statement or other standards have come to our 
attention. If section 115.155 (h) were excluded, the regulations in substance 
would provide that any operator may have such access as he believes he needs 
to his own lands on condition that he grant to the United States such access as 
the Government believes it needs to practice sustained-yield forestry on the 
O. and C. lands. With section 115.155 (h) included, the Department of the In- 
terior acknowledges that in undisclosed circumstances it will not obtain the 
access needed to practice sustained-yield forestry, that favoraed operators will 
continue to be able to block access to O. and C. timber and preclude its harvesting 
under sound principles of forest management. We are alarmed at the apparent 
decision of the Bureau to continue this indefensible provision in the regula- 
tions.” 

“Tt is observed, moreover, that section 115.155 (h) was added to the regulations 
under secretarial direction (memorandum dated January 26, 1954, from Assistant 
Secretary Lewis to Director, Bureau of Land Management, subject, Reorganiza- 
tion, Bureau of Land Management) which, by reference to the report of the 
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BLM survey team, explicitly provided that the section was to be temporary 
pending a complete review of the existing regulations. Now that review of the 
regulations is substantially completed, the Department’s purported basis for the 
section has disappeared. Certainly, therefore, it ought to be deleted.” 

“WFEIA has opposed section 115.155 (h) in the past. WFIA opposes it now. 
WFIA means to continue its opposition with all the vigor at its command in every 
forum that may be open to it.” : 

Our views respecting the absence of standards in the administration of this 
Supposedly temporary provision have been confirmed by correspondence we have 
received from the Bureau since sending our comments to Director Woozley. 
In a letter dated August 8, 1955, addressed to the district forester, Roseburg, 
Oreg., we noted that of the total of 17 right-of-way permits which the Bureau 
had issued under section 115.155 (h) as amended on April 16, 1954, 10 had been 
issued in the Roseburg Forest District. In our letter of August 8 to the district 
forester we stated: 

“If any of the permits enumerated above were issued by you, we should appre- 
ciate information as to the elements present in each such case which prompted 
your decision to act under section 115.155 (h) rather than under other portions 
of the O. and C. regulations.” 

sy letter dated September 7, 1955, the district forester noted that of the 10 
such permits outstanding in his district, 8 had been issued in the district office. 
He concluded his letter by stating— 

“A number of factors must be weighed by the district forester in arriving at 
an administrative decision regarding the approval of a permit. My superior does 
not and has not required an accounting of the factors guiding my decision to 
approve a permit of this type. It appears unnecessary for me to render an 
accounting to you which is not required by my superior.” 

In commenting upon the district forester’s statement, Mr. John F. Buchanan, 
vice president of Western Forest Industries Association, stated in Roseburg, 
Oreg., on November 17, 1955, before a Joint Congressional Committee on Timber 
as follows: 

“In effect, we are advised that there are no standards. In effect, we are in- 
formed that there are no rules. We are told that the Bureau will operate in situ- 
ations of this kind in accordance with the notions of individual Government 
officers and not in accordance with laws, regulations, or standards known to all 
persons and equally applicable to all persons similarly situated.” 

* * x * x ® » 

“Tt is our further hope that the Congress will take speedy and effective action 
to assure that at least in this area, the bureaus are required to publish the 
standards by which they purport to govern us and our activities. In the absence 
of known standards, favoritism and discrimination are bound to be prevalent. 
* * * Tf some operators are to be made to relinquish their control over access 
to Federal timber, let the rule apply to all. We resent favoritism or discrimina- 
tion in the administration of this Federal timber upon which my competitors 
and I must rely to sustain our mills and the economy of this area.” 

On August 8, 1955, the district forester at Salem was also asked regarding 
the elements which induced the Bureau to accept only short-term rights-of-way 
in certain instances in the Salem and Eugene districts where long-term rights 
are needed. The Salem district forester subsequently informed us that he had 
prepared a partial answer to our letter and forwarded it to the State supervisor’s 
office for completion and transmission to us. To date, however, we have heard 
nothing further regarding these cases in the Salem and Eugene districts. 

The foregoing observations are not intended as any adverse reflection upon the 
district foresters. The district foresters were told to perform an impossible 
task. On the one hand, they were ordered to manage the O. and C. lands on a 
sustained-yield basis. And sustained yield requires access at least for the period 
of time necessary to harvest the currently merchantable timber crop. On the 
other hand, the district foresters have been ordered to administer a regulation, 
43 CFR 115.155 (h), which provides in substance that the Bureau will accept 
short-term access in cases where sustained yield principles require long-term 
access, No guidelines seem to have been furnished to the district foresters except 
the vague statement: 

“* * * the former Bureau policy of granting short-term limited area rights-of- 
way (should) be reinstituted until such time as better regulations can be issued.” 
Memorandum from survey team to Assistant Secretary Lewis, dated December 
18, 1958, and approved on January 26, 1954, by the Assistant Secretary, the 
Under Secretary, and the Secretary. 
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No other justification for the regulation has ever been furnished to our know] 
edge. No other policy or administrative guidance, to our knowledge has been 
given the district foresters in this matter. In such circumstances, the difficulty 
of explaining actions under section 115.155 (h) is apparent. 

Section 115.155 (h) constitutes in itself substantially a separate scheme for 
regulating access over O. and C, lands. It contrasts with and defeats the regu- 
latory scheme of the rest of the O. and C. access-road regulations. We cannot 
discern any justification for the continued existence of section 115.155 (h). We 
can discern that it affords special treatment for favored persons. We can dis- 
cern that it is used to avoid the impact of the rest of the right-of-way regulations. 
We can discern that it is employed to obtain for the Government short-term 
access to timber stands that require long-term access for sustained-yield 
management. 

The need for a temporary regulation pending complete review of the right-of- 
way regulations is the only basis, to our knowledge, that has been asserted to 
justify section 115.155 (h). That asserted basis no longer supports the con- 
tinuation of section 115.155 (h). We request the repeal of that section. 

According to the notice in the Federal Register, the Department proposes an 
amendment to 48 CFR 115.174 (b) which would require a road builder to inform 
the Government at its request of the fee and other conditions with which he 
would ask a timber purchaser to comply for use of the road involved in a par 
ticular proposed sale. The amendment would apply only to agreements under 
which such fees and conditions are subject to arbitration. It is observed that this 
proposed amendment has been revised to indicate, as suggested in our letter 
of July 12, that the matter to be published is in effect the asking price of the 
permittee. It has not been revised to include our very substantial objections 
which were voiced at the April conference and in our letters of May 5 and July 
12. In our letter of May 5, which reviewed the April conference, we said: 

“The Bureau’s first suggestion called for an amendment which would require 
a roadbuilder to inform the Government at its request of the fee he would ask 
of a timber purchaser for use of the road involved in a particular proposed sale. 
Such amendment would apply, of course, only to agreements under which such 
fees are subject to arbitration. The Bureau stated that such “asking price” 
would then be published in the timber-sale advertisement. The Bureau sug- 
gested orally that if the roadbuilder’s proposed road-use fee were excessive, it 
would withhold the timber involved from the market. We opposed such a sug- 
gestion because it would give a roadbuilder a veto power over the disposition of 
the O. and C. timber. The Bureau then orally suggested that it would publish 
merely the proposed road-use fees which it believed were not excessive. We 
stated in effect that publication of proposed use fees in such circumstances would 
imply the Bureau's approval of the published fee; and we indicated that we do 
not favor ex parte, negotiated arrangements which could determine in many 
cases whether the timber involved would be economically accessible to competitors 
of the roadbuilder. Moreover, we suggested that under such an arrangement, 
where the Bureau’s timber-sale advertisement did not include a statement of the 
requested fee, the Bureau would in effect be advising all prospective timber 
purchasers that the requested fee was excessive and warning prospective bidders 
to beware of bidding for the tract of timber involved. 

“It seemed to us that the Bureau’s problem could be solved if it would publish 
both the roadbuilder’s asking price and the fee which the Bureau, on the basis 
of engineering and other studies used in making its timber apprasal, had 
already calculated in accordance with the formula in the right-of-way regu- 
lations. Our proposal seemed particularly reasonable because the Bureau now 
discloses its calculation of the road-use fee to any prospective bidder or pur- 
chaser who is able to leave his business to come to the appropriate Bureau office 
to examine the figure. Publication of this figure in the timber-sale advertise 
ment would make it available without inconvenience to all prospective builders 
and at the same time tend to exert a moderating influence upon any roadbuilder 
who might seek to eliminate competition by having the Bureau publish a re- 
quested, excessive road-use fee. We supported, therefore, the Bureau’s proposal 
to publish the roadbuilder’s requested road-use fee on condition that the Bureau 
also publish the road-use fee which under its standard timber-sale appraisal 
procedure, the Bureau now calculates in accordance with the formula of the 
access-road regulations.” 

We continue to support the proposed amendment to section 115.166 (a) which 
will permit a road system covered by an arbitration agreement to be used by a 
timber purchaser while an arbitration proceeding is pending. 
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We have no objection to the proposed amendments to sections 115.171 (b) and 
115.174 (b) (11). Both have been rewritten to include the technical revisions we 
suggested in our letter of July 12. Section 115.171 (b) will permit the Govern- 
ment to exchange the use of a Government-owned road for the use of a privately 
owned road without charge where the values involved are approximately equal. 
Section 115.174 (b) (11) would require applicants for rights-of-way over O. and 
C. lands to agree, where practicable, to execute permanent easements in lieu of 
reciprocal rights-of-way granted to the Government where the Government needs 
such easement for the construction of a Federal access road. 

We believe it appropriate to repeat what we said in our July 12 letter regarding 
a public hearing on the proposed amendments: 

“We are unable to concur in the proposal that amendments be adopted without 
having been submitted to a public hearing in western Oregon presided over by 
a decision making officer of the Department. Labor and agriculture have a large 
stake in this matter. Dependent communities and the business interest in them 
have a large stake. The interests directly affected extend beyond the O. and C, 
counties and the associations of timber purchasers. We urge again, therefore, 
that the Department hold the public hearing which we have so often sought.” 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD B. NETZORG, 
Special Counsel. 

Representat - Cuvuporr. Is Miss Martha Ann Platt here? 

Miss Platt, I understand that you represent a mountain climbing 

lub and that you request ted to appear before this committee, and 
St said you would limit your statement to about 214 minutes. Is that 
true? 


STATEMENT OF MARTHA ANN PLATT, CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 
OF THE MAZAMAS 


Miss Piarr. Yes. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is why we are calling you at this 
time. Will you first identify yourself for the record ? 

Miss Parr. My name is Martha Ann Platt, and I am chairman 
of the Conservation Committee of the Mazamas, a mountaineering 
club founded on the summit of Mt. Hood in 1894 and now having a 
membership of over 1,000. The objects of the club are to explore moun- 
tains, especially in the Pacific Northwest; to collect and disseminate 
authoritative and scientific information concerning them, and to en- 
courage the preservation of forests and other features of mountain 
scenery in their natural beauty. 

One of the qualifications for membership is that the applicant must 
have climbed on foot to the summit of a mountain with a glacier on 
it and furnish proof of the ascent. Since all qualifying mountains in 
the Pacific Northwest are located either in national park or na- 
tional forests, Mazama members are of necessity acquainted with 
forest country. 

We are in favor of a better access road program for the national 
forests. We believe that there is much timber which because of over- 
maturity, windfall, infestation, or disease should be harvested im- 
mediately not only to aid local economy but to prevent loss of a valu- 
able national resource. 

These roads could, if properly planned, add many new areas for rec- 
reation. We would urge that in planning these roads that attention 
be given to scenic and scientific features, that there be adequate pro- 
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tection of streams. Then these access roads which entail great invest- 
ment could continue to be used by hunters, fishermen, hikers, campers, 
-cientists, long after logging was finished. 

We who love the wild and wilderness areas so much also believe 
that pressure on these areas would be greatly reduced if other timber 
was made available. These protected areas are becoming increasingly 
precious because of their distinctive features of forests and mead- 
ows, massive peaks, and glaciers and cascading streams, gorgeous 
floral displays. And also because they possess those intangibles of 
view, spaciousness and peaceful isolation, and the tangible experiences 
of an almost undisturbed biotic community, these priceless areas must 
be ag intact. 

We believe these wild and wilderness areas are becoming increasing- 
ly valuable not only locally but nationally as a precious resource, as 
small samples of what our country was really like when it was all prim- 
itive. We could wish that there were such ex: unples of the original 
eastern hardwoods and conifers. If we had hada United States Forest 
Service then, we would have had these dedicated areas. 

Our tourist industry in Oregon is greater than agriculture and sec- 
ond only to the timber industry, so we are very conscious of what con- 
stitutes our scenic attractions here. We know how popular our forest 
campgrounds are and how heavily they are used. Mazamas schedule 
trail trips 52 weekends a year, and have mountain climbs, in addition 
to a weekly climb of Mount Hood, every weekend from M: iy 31 into 
September. Mazamas use the forest roads a great deal and appreciate 
tnem. 

We would plead for better congressional understanding of the For- 
est Service’s access road problem and the desirability of more ap pro- 
priations as a sound investment that will pay dividends of additional 
local and national income, better forest management, and additional 
public recreation use. 

Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ¢ 

Mr. Laniean. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Coburn? 

Mr. Copurn. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott ? 

Senator Scorr. I congratulate Miss Platt on the brevity of this 
statement. 

Representative Cuupor. Mr. Hoffman? 

Representative Horrman. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neupercer. I want to congratulate Miss Platt on the con- 
tent, too. I think it is fine, when we are concerned with the commer- 
cial aspects of timber, that somebody reminds us of the recreational 
features and the public value of the timberlands. I congratulate Miss 
Platt. 

Representative Cuvuporr. There will be a 5-minute recess. 

(Short recess. ) 

Representative Cuuporr. Is Mr. Gene Knudson in the room, please ? 
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STATEMENT OF GENE KNUDSON, WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
LUMBER CO. 


Mr. Knupson. My name is Gene Knudson, logging manager for the 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co. 

Mr. Chairman, my views, I think, have been repeated several times 
today. They cover just the main points that have been presented. 
You have copies of my brief. If it pleases the committee, I would just 
as soon commit myself for questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. You want us to put your statement in 
the record, and then you will submit yourself for questions. Without 
objection, we will let the statement be admitted. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GENE KNUDSON 


My name is Gene Knudson, and I reside in Salem, Oreg. For more than 10 
years I have been a citizen and resident of the State of Oregon. 

At the present time I am logging manager for Willamette Valley Lumber Co., 
Willamette National Lumber Co., and affiliates. 

I have been connected with Willamette Valley Lumber Co. and its affiliates 
for more than 6 years. Prior to that for a year and a half I was associated with 
the firm of Mason, Bruce & Girard, consulting foresters, Portland, Oreg. Prior 
to that I was with the Bureau of Land Management in region 1 for about 4 
years. By reason of my experience in my connection with Willamette Valley 
Lumber Co. and its affiliates and other experiences just stated, I am now and 
for more than 10 years have been familiar with the problems involved in bidding 
for, purchasing and removing timber offered for sale by both the Bureau of Land 
Management and the United States Forest Service. 


ACCURATE INVENTORY OF GOVERN MENT TIMBER AND ANNUAL ALLOWABLE CUT 


In diseussing these subjects I prefer to confine the discussion to areas in which 
I have had definite experience. 

A particular instance involves work in the south santiam working circle of the 
Willamette National Forest in which we have been operating since 1946. We 
have accumulated a comparison of the actual timber recovered in mature-timber 
stands as compared to the basic inventory information used by the United States 
Forest Service in computing their allowable cuts. The present allowable-cut 
figure is based on a very extensive resource survey made by the Unitd States 
Forest Service in the 19830—40 period. Cutting experience on timber sales made 
by the Forest Service shows that the actual recovered volume is a little over 
75 thousand board-feet per acre as compared to a 26.5-thousand board-feet per 
acre volume used in determining the annual allowable cut. It should be recog- 
nized that above-average stands have been sold and by extensive comparisons of 
existing cruises and recoveries we estimate that the present allowable cut of 60 
million could be conservatively increased to 90 million. This additional cut 
would fully supply 2 mills of 50 thousand to 60 thousand per day capacity. 

Using this low allowable-cut figure has resulted in creating an artificial short- 
age of timber in the south santiam area, which is the major reason, in my opinion, 
that bid prices have skyrocketed to the point where they have received so much 
publicity in the past few years. It also has resulted in a net loss of annual 
growth, since we should have been logging about 50 percent more acres of old- 
growth timber which is either stagnant or losing volume due to disease, insects, 
and wind, and the land should be producing young, growing stock, that is, yield- 
ing net annual growth. This loss is an intangible thing that has not been pub- 
licized, but probably exceeds all other losses by insects and wind in this par- 
ticular area. For example, 500 to 600 additional acres of old growth should be 
clear cut each year; under a realistic allowable cut, these acres will produce 
in a 10-year period 2,500,000 to 3 million of net growth. 
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SALVAGE SALES 


It is of paramount importance that all major areas of damaged timber be 
immediately put on the market in order to utilize the value of the timber. How- 
ever, I think this has been overemphasized in the past few years to the point 
where Federal forest administrators have been spending too much time on a rela- 
tively small volume of timber to the detriment of getting on the market the allow- 
able eut of mature and overmature green timber and that in many cases the net 
loss of growth more than offsets the recovery of loss in the salvage timber. 
This can be further justified by the fact that the main damage due to blowdown, 
insects, disease, and so on, is in the old-growth stands which are not producing 
growth and that in many areas it would be preferable to combine salvage opera- 
tions with some substantial volumes of undamaged timber to make adminis- 
tration of Government sales more economical and to get a greater use out of 
available funds and personnel, 


TIMBER-SALES PRACTICES 


With respect to the timber-sales practices of the Bureau of Land Management 
and the United States Forest Service, I want to comment on several items. 


AGENCY PERSON NEL 


It has been our experience in dealing with both the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the United States Forest Service that one of the biggest problems of 
the administrators is their inability to keep many men whom they train beyond 
the period in which such men are acquiring experience and familiartiy with the 
problems involved in good administration of the Government forests. I know this 
is a problem that faces both the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest 
Service, and it results in their use of inexperienced people in jobs that should 
be manned by men who have been in the field for several years. This use of 
inexperienced personnel results in a loss of efficiency in their timber-sales pro- 
gram and in poor Government timber-purchaser relationships. It is my belief 
that a comprehensive analysis of responsibilities and duties of timber-sales 
officers, as well as other personnel, should be made and that pay schedules should 
be in line with those existing in private industry. 


APPRAISALS OF TIMBER OFFERED FOR SALE 


I believe there are two fundamental faults in Government appraisal systems 
which apply equally to the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service, 
although their primary basis of appraising is different. The first point I wish 
to discuss is the use of systems which require the use of many assumptions, 
any one of which can seriously distort the appraised price. In arriving at the 
appraisal if the forest officer is required to follow rigid directives his use of 
practical judgment is seriously limited. I do not believe there is sufficient 
recognition of local conditions in part of the appraisal regulations. We all know 
the wide variation of factors encountered in one small area, and it does not 
seem to me it is possible to set up regionwide or nationwide guidelines. The 
second point is tied directly to that discussed above in relation to personnel. 
If the Federal agencies had more experienced and better qualified personnel they 
could do a more realistic job of appraisal provided the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the Forest Service would leave more to their practical judgment. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT MARKETING AREAS 


Marketing areas were established formally about 10 years ago and were tenta- 
tive since the O. and C. administration was formed under the act of 1937. These 
restrictions were imposed as a major tool to stabilize local communities and to 
help prevent the reenactment in the O. and C. land-grant area of the cutout, 
getout, ghosttown progression which characterized all previous lumbering de- 
velopment across the Nation. 
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Extensive investments have been made by many manufacturers to comply 
with these marketing area boundaries over the approximately 10 years they 
have been in effect. 

The value to communities in payroll, population stability, and tax base re- 
sulting from local manufacture far outweighs in lieu payments from timber 
sales, 

There may be cases where due to fire, insects, or other devastation, local plant 
capacity may not be able to salvage damaged timber during an accelerated pro- 
gram. Also, there are probably some cases where there is no plant to handle 
a certain type of forest products. In these cases undoubtedly the marketing 
area requirement should be waived. Likewise there may be some boundary 
adjustments which should be considered. 

It is my belief that the principle of marketing areas as applied to the O. and C., 
lands is a sound program and should be retained. 

Representative (in DOFF. Mr. Coburn. do you have questions? 

Mr. Copurn. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott, do you have questions / 

Senator Scorr. No, sir. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any ques- 
tions : 

Representative Horrman. No. 

Representati ive Cuuporr. Senator Dworshak and Senator Neu- 
berger are not here. 

Thank you, Mr. Knudson. 

Is Mr. Stamm here? 

Mr. Stamm, I understand th: . you represent the Crown-Zellerbach 
Corp., and I am adv ised by Mr. C. D. Weyerhaeuser, through the staff, 
that they are not going to teat, but they will offer their statement 
in the record, and what you have to say will cover both your situation 
and their situation. Is that right? Explain it in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF ED STAMM, VICE PRESIDENT, CROWN-ZELLERBACH 
CORP. 


Mr. Sram. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
here as vice president of Crown-Zellerbach Corp., and, incidentally, 
as supervisor of the Molalla Forest Road. I think it is with respect 
to the Mollala Forest Road that Mr. Weyerhaeuser said I might speak 
for them. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think that is the real question. 

Mr. Stamm. I am flattered to have him say I could say anything 
for them. 

I have a brief that I am going to submit and I will read a few sec- 
tions from it a little later. 

This morning you heard the statement of Mr. Murley Larimer, that 
I have told him that the yng to his problem in the Molalla region 
was to fold up and move out. I did not put it nearly as tactlessly or 
ineptly as that, but I explained that, with a cut of 100 to 150 million 
feet a year and a visible timber supply of 20 to 25 million feet a year, 
it was inevitable that somebody was going to have to fold up. 

(See pp. 966, 983, 1449.) 

Similarly, Robert Avison made the statement that he could not get 
any satisfaction from me with respect to the use of the Mollala For- 
est Road. I want to correct that statement by saying that, when the 
Federal regulations with respect to roads were issued by the O. and 
C. in April 1950, in September of that year I sent a letter to the Bu- 
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reau of Land Management and a copy to the Forest Service, stating 
the specific terms and conditions under which the y could use the 
Molalla Forest Road to take out any public timber: and the “vy immedi- 
ately took advantage of that situation and sold some timber to the 
Lowes Lumber Co., and the Lowes Lumber Co. immediately got a 
road-use permit from me as supervisor of the Molalla Forest Road. 

(See pp. 966, 985, 1449.) 

Te the Bureau of Land Management had 3 other sales in- 

ving timber that had to go over the Molalla Forest Road and, 

vithin 10 days of the time that they made a request for the use of the 

Molalla Forest Road, a permit was issued to the aoa bidder on 
that timber 

There has been in the hands of the Bureau of Land Management 
and in the hands of the Forest Service since September 12, 1950, a 
letter of policy, stating under what terms they could use those roads 
Any statement that they could not use the road was purely an excuse 
to cover up their own shortcomings in not making sales. 

You heard Mr. Avison say this morning that the critical situation 
in Molalla had come up rather suddenly. There are some of us that 
did not think it was nearly as sudden when we observed operators in 
that region running two shifts during the war and for a number of 
years after the war, without any thought of where timber was coming 
from in future years. 

Now, our corporation has been mindful of this timber shortage and 
they faced a timber famine in 1892 and they did something about it. 
They went out and bought land and planted trees and husbanded thei: 
resources; and they do not build plants until they know where the 
timber is coming from. They have been seeding and planting and 

buying stump land and building up tree farms ever since. 

in 1892 when we started to buy land we bought 100,000 acres in 
the next 20 years, and bought 500,000 acres of mostly cutover and 
second growth land since 1920 or 1922, and have improved our lands 
and we were planning for the perpetual future. 

Very little timber comes from public lands. That is not to say that 
we would not be h: ippy to buy timber from public lands or have son 
preferential situation where we could get it; but only a nominal 
percentage comes from public lands and it comes from trading to 
give other people, such as sawmills or cedar shingle manufacturers, 
the logs that they would like to get from our lands in return for pulp 
logs that we used in our plants 

[ wanted to make that statement to clear up the charges that were 
made this morning, and unauestionably you are going to have a lot of 
questions, and TI will welcome them and attempt to answer them as 
forthrightly and as to the point as possible. 

The Molalla Forest Road was built by private capital, private enter 
prise, starting in 1943, and you might think of it as five segments of 
road. The main stem starts at the Willamette River and runs 201 . 
miles, and that portion is owned jointly by Weyerhaeuser Timber Co 
and Crown-Zellerbach Corp. on a 50-50 basis. 

The replacement value of that road today would be $114 million. 
It is built across some seventy-odd farms and it was a very. very 
expensive road to build. It is built for very heavy traffic with 10 
bridges, 8 passing over railroads and public highwavs, 7 passing over 
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streams, and the road has about 3 feet of ballast on it. It is built to 


haul loads of 140,000 pounds gross load, which is double the norma] 


capacity of the State highways. There are no load limitations on 


the road as there are on the State highways, but we have our own 
limitation. 


We have 13 signal lights where the road crosses public roads. We 


have a full-time safety supervisor. We have a full-time crew that 
maintains the road, keeps the fences in shape, keeps the stock out, 
patches the road, makes repairs where necessary. 

We have a scale and weighmaster where the logs are all weighed 


to regulate the size of the loads, and the maintenance charges are 


predicated on a pro rata share of the weight that is hauled over the 
road. The road is what you would call a very, very heavy service 
road, 

Now, the second segment of this road is another 1214 miles. Inci- 
dentally, at the end of this 2014 miles all the Crown-Zellerbach roads 
go off into their private operating area which I will explain in a 
minute. 

The second segment of this road is 12 miles owned jointly by 
= eyerhaeuser Timber Co. with a two-thirds interest, and Pope & 

Talbot with a one-third interest, and Crown-Zellerbach Corp. owns 
the land under about 10 miles of that road but has no other interest 
in the road until January 1, 1967, when they will become a half owner 
in about 8 miles of the 12. 

The third segment of this road, you might say, is the private road 
* Crown-Zellerbach, consisting of about 350 miles of heavily bal- 

lasted logging road, and another couple of hundred miles of dirt 
roads; so that you have a vast network of roads in our operating area 

called the North Fork of the Molalla watershed. 

The next segment is the Pope & Talbot, where the Collins estate 
owns the timber and Pope & Talbot have an operating contract on it, 
situated in the middle of a fork of the Molalla River. They have 
20 to 30 miles in that section, and all the roads in that area are owned 
solely by Pope & Talbot. 

Weyerhaeuser is on the South Fork beyond the terminal of the 
second sections I explained; that is, beyond the 2014 mile section, and 
then the 12 mile section, and the Weyerhaeuser runs from the South 
Fork into the Copper River, where they have about 23,000 acres of 
land, and a long-term operation, and where they have probably 75 
to 100 miles of road. 

If you think of this as a private road, built by private capital to 
get a more direct route from the forest to the river, and a very heavy- 
duty service road with every known safety device on it, that is the 
Molalla forest road. 

As to the use of the Molalla forest road, I have been the super- 
visor since April 1, 1945. During that time I have issued permits to 
in excess of 60 people who w anted to use the Molalla forest road to 
haul timber. To the best of my knowledge, and I think I am abso- 
lutely correct when I say this, no single person has ever asked for the 
use of that road and has been unreason: ably delayed, and no one has 
ever failed to get the right to use it within 30 days. 

Now, I could cite some instances where the public agencies have 
taken years, but do I want to emphasize the fact that no one was ever 
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denied the use of the road or unreasonably delayed by procrastination 
or by care slessness. 

Of the sixty-odd people who have used that road, a gentleman sit- 
ting out in the audience, Mr. Ed West, manager of the Jones Lumber 
Co., had the biggest sale that the O. and C. made in the Molalla drain- 
age, a little over 4 million feet, and he used the road to haul out his 
timber. The 8 other sales of the bill and many of the other owner- 
ships have been less than 1 million feet per sale. When someone comes 
io us and wants to haul a million feet or 500,000 feet or 100,000 feet or 
50,000 feet, they are able to consummate an arrangement for this road. 

We have processed a good many permits to use the road where the 

‘ome was almost less than the paper to write the agreement on. The 
average income from these permits to use the road has been about 
$70 to $80 each. 

Now, these gentlemen said this morning that the charge was un- 
reasonable. The charge to use the Molalla forest road is predicated 
on two factors. First, a toll. That toll is 10 cents per thousand per 
mile, and, as near as we can reasonably figure, it is a reasonable amor- 
tization for the use of the road for the timber that was in sight when 
we bought the road and saw what the investment was going to be. If 

e ever make any money on it we will find that out 20 or 30 years from 
now, but it is going to be a pretty puny amount, if we make anything. 
Che second cost is a maintenance fee of 10 cents per thousand per mile. 
In thie ase of Mr. West, in the Jones Lumber Co., he protested that 
the 10 cents per thoust ind per mile was excessive, that he was going to 

a longer stretch of road than anybody else did, and had the biggest 
volase of lumber, and we finally negotiated a 7-cents per thousand 
per mile maintenance fee based on our actual out-of-pocket cost for 
the maintenance and operation of that road, including the safety 
supervisor, the signal lights, the taxes, but not to mention anything 
in our 10-cent toll for risk of capital and for interest on investment. 

Now, a witness this morning said again that he could a on the 
Clackamas road of the United States Forest Service for $1.50 a mile. 
That is a wonderful thing. The United States Forest Sere! ice, when 
they get money out of a congressional appropriation, do not have to 
count to get it back like private industry does and, secondly, they can 
figure that they are getting the road fee back by getting a greater 
stumpage charge because, if they do not charge the road fee in the re, 
then their appraisal i is much higher } ry allowing their net worth back 
tothe stump as a basis for their appraisal. 

I might say that this matter of road use has been one of the worst 
abused things that has happened in the industry for many years, 
and we have literally hundreds of road-use agreements and rights- 
of-way permits dating back over my experience with the corporation 
of 30 years, and it was not until the regional administrator of the 
Bureau of Land Management promulgated a lot of new ideas about 
1949 that road use or ‘Tigh ts-of-way became the No. 1 issue in the 
region among not only public agencies but private agencies. The road 
regulations, which Mr. es put in the record this morning, 
said that, if anyone wanted to bid on public timber or the Bureau 

of Land Management, they must file a certificate stating they would 
grant to the United States the use of their roads, all of their roads 
wherever they might be, for which the United States had use. That 
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was the condition precedent to bidding. Similarly, if you wanted to 
use their roads and wanted a right-of-way, you had to file the same 
forms, 413 and 416, certifying that you would let the United States 
use your roads wherever they might be, perpetually and forever, under 
terms and conditions which in the final analysis were strictly in the 
hands of the local administrator of the Bureau of Land Management. 

There are some old-fashioned people in the industry who are not 
willing to give everything they have got for a mess of pottage. They 
think that what the United States gets and what they should ask for 
when they are in the business of merchandising and marketing tim 
ber should be on a fair and equitable and reasonable basis, that each 
one give something in proportion to which he receives. 

I do not think that the regulations that were promulgated in April 
1950 had any semblance of equity or fairness in them with respect 
to what was asked for and what was given, and in behalf of our com- 
pany I refused to make an agreement strictly under the regul: tions, 
I did, however, offer to the Bureau of Land Management and to the 
United States Forest Service a form of agreement which is in my 
report or brief, or whatever you attorneys call it, in the back, and it 
states specifically and definitely under what terms and conditions any 
successtul bidder on public timber can use the Crown-Zellerbach roads 
and the Molaila forest road without any equivocation and without any 
hedging on it whatsoever. 

Some day I may have to cross the Bureau of Land Management land 
or public land. I may have to sign one of these agreements, but I w i 
resist it and avoid it just as long as I can. 

I have commented here in this brief on five points and I would like 
to discuss those for a minute later. But I would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of answering any questions t hat you may have because I am sure 
you must have accumulated a good many in this tour. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you want to finish your statement 
first ¢ 

Mr. Sram. All right, si 

The second point on which I wanted to comment is the inventory 
of Government timber. I think it is just as wrong to hoard timber 
and to let it decay in the forest on the stump as it is to waste it, or 
any other natural resource, whether it is a waste of fruit or vegetables 
or livestock, or any other commodity or asset we have. We cannot 
afford the luxury of waste. We have many, many luxuries of which 
we are all appreciative, but the last and the least thing we can afford 
to do is to waste any of them, especially our long-term assets and 
resources like long-term timber. 

I do not mean to be critical by using the word “honest,” but I think 
that, if and when we ever can get an honest, up-to-date and factual 
inventory of our forest resources, the allowable cut would be stepped 
up appreciably, even 40 or 50 percent over the 1946 inventory. There 
has been a start in that direction with the timber resources re eappraisal, 
just consummated in the last weeks or months, and I am sure it is 
going to be an appreciable increase in our timber supply. You may 
wonder why I am interested in that. Our company buys or uses rela- 
tively little public timber, but I want to see that timber put on the 
market so that people who own timber and take chances on it for 
many, many decades do not have to use it up and then be purely at 
the mercy of the public agencies as to whether they want to sell timber 
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-not, and under terms and conditions under which we may not wish 
to nae it at the time. 

The third item is the allowable cut on public lands. I have com- 
mented on that. 

The next is the timber-sale practices on public lands. I sat in a 
half dozen meetings with the Forest Service when they were talking 
about revising their timber-sale contracts and I am very hi: appy to 
say that I think they ean made a very great improvement in that 
direction in the last year. One of the comments I had several times 
year ago when the dise ussions were on is that the Forest Service 
und all public agencies should have a printed timber-sale contract 
with a date on it so that, if you read the date, you will know that 
that is the one you have dealt with and worked under for the last 
couple of years and you do not have to read every bit of it and wonder 
if it is the same as the last one you had. It is amazing how many 
quirks were put into those contracts over the last 10 years, penalty 
conditions, and things of that kind which took a very careful reading 
to find. 

The second point I made was that, if there were any special new 
conditions that were not common to other contracts, they should be 
typewritten in so that you could see what changes had taken place. 
I think there is a great need of standardization of timber-sales con- 
tracts between all the public agencies, such as the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Land Management, and the Indian Service. 


A 


A great deal has been said about the high price of timber. I be 
heve that Senator Neuberger asked the question as to whether timber 


vas not sold too cheaply. ‘Timber bidding today is almost on a suicidal! 
competitive basis. Many mills, if they do not get a sale this month 
or next month. have to lay off their crew, and when they do, they are 
literally out of business and might as well shut up shop; so that, the 
fellow who has to have a sale to keep his plant running and keep from 
laying off his crew has to go out and bid whether it is far beyond the 
break-even point or not. This withholding of pub hic timber from the 
market and creating an artificial shortage is a vicious thing that is 
creating a lot of hardship whereas, if the full allo wable cut were 
made and then there is not enough timber to go around, then on the 
basis of free competition somebody does have to fold up their tent and 
go away, or go into some other business, just the same as if there are 
too many automobile agencies and someone will have to fold up, or 
there are too many doctors or barbers, and somebody will have to go 
elsewhere. ‘The law or competition will do the most good for us and 
when we cannot stand up to competition we had better get into some- 
thing else. 

My other point is that I have some recommendations for administra- 
tion in the Douglas-fir region. I would like to read those points. If 
time is short, I will waive those because they are written in there. 

Representative Cuuporr. How long are they ? 

Mr. Sram. They will take 5 minutes. 

Representative Cuuporr. I think you ought toread them. You have 
been very, very helpful so far and have not read anything. 

Mr. Sram. The points I think are paramount in the welfare of our 
forest industry are: 

Construction of primary access roads into major watersheds and 

uae imbered areas is urgently needed to meet basic forest- -manage- 
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ment objectives of sustained-yield operation. In my opinion, at least 
10,000 miles of primary access roads should be scheduled for comple- 
tion at a rate of 500 miles per year for a period of 20 years, whic! 
would require the expenditure of $15 million to $20 million annually, 
Money for these primary access roads should be appropriated by 
3. ongress. 

2. An additional 1,500 miles of primary access roads, major branch 
roads, and lateral spur roads are required to develop enough timbered 
area to permit the removal of the annual allowable cut. The building 
of 1,500 miles of road annually will amount to $35 million which 
should be financed and constructed under timber-sale agreements. 
The construction of such a road system would add tremendously to 
our production by capturing much timber now lost to decay. 

3. Congressional appropriations should be made for increased engi- 
neering and administrative personnel to properly supplement such a 
program. 

Where the Federal Government owns only scattered timberland, 
ownership such as their 7,500 acres, or less than 2 percent, of the 
forest land of Columbia County, Oreg., on which there is practic ally 
no old-growth timber, the Government should sell or exchange suc] 
lands to others and place them under assured plans of good fopent 
management. 

5. It should be Federal policy to require the sale of the full sustained- 
yield capacity in every decade in order to convert the forest from 
a decadent to a healthy, growing forest. 

The forest survey should be accelerated and maintained on a 
complete basis of a full survey every 10 years. 

7. Timber sale procedure should be simplified and standardized in 
all agencies. 

8. Since public agencies are conducting a rapidly expanding timber 
sales business and are committed to protecting growing and merch: in- 
dizing forest crops on a perpetual basis, the Federal Government 
should be willing to assume the responsibilities, liabilities, and risks 
of the enterprise just as private business must do. 

This would include, for example, liability for damages by forest 
fires under conditions prescribed by State laws similar to which pri- 
vate forest land owners must conform, and the willingness to adjudi- 
cate final grievances in the courts instead of within their respective 
Government Bureaus. 

There is good evidence today, by the degree of intensive forest 
management practiced in some parts of the Douglas-fir region, that 
the allowable cut on public lands might be doubled within the next 
30 years. Such intensive management requires the building of a vast 
network of logging roads, the prompt salvage of dead, dying, and 
distressed timber, techniques of relogging and prelogging to attain 
full utilization of our timber resources, t tighter control of fire, insects, 
and disease, faster restocking of cutover lands, and thinning of young 
stands to increase yields and improve tree quality. 

Certainly, the fulfillment of the recommendations above will be a 
big step toward achieving the wise use of the forest in keeping with 
the pr inciple of the “greatest good of the greatest number in the long 
run. 

Representative Cuuporr. I presume that you want the entire state- 
ment in the record ? 
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Mr. Stamm. That is right. 
Representative Cnuporr. Without objection, so ordered. 


(The material referred to is as follows:) 


PORTLAND, OrEG., November 18, 1955. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION OVERSIGHT FUNCTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND RESOURCES OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS, 
House of Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN: My name is Edward P. Stamm. I am vice president of Crown- 
Zellerbach Corp. I have been a resident of the State of Oregon for 20 years. I 
have resided in Oregon, Washington, and California. 

I have been in the logging business for 36 years. Many years ago I worked 
in both redwood and pine operations in California. During the past 29 years my 
experience has been particularly in the Douglas-fir and hemlock areas. 

I have served in the capacities of superintendent, log manager, and vice presi- 
dent of Crown-Zellerbach Corp. 

I now supervise all its logging operations in Oregon and Washington. I have 
charge of all timber purchases and sales, all log purchases and sales, and all 
chip and hog-fuel purchases. 

I have had occasion to negotiate matters with Federal agencies which are 
charged with the administration of the Government forests and, specifically, I 
have dealt with Federal agencies with respect to timber exchanges, timber pur- 
chases, road-use permits, and right-of-way matters. 

Very truly yours, 
E. P. STAMM. 


PoRTLAND, OreEG., November 18, 1955. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT FUNCTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND RESOURCES OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS, 
House of Representatives. 


GENTLEMEN : I am submitting for your consideration a statement which outlines 
my own thinking with respect to various phases of the forestry situation in the 
Douglas-fir region of the Pacific Northwest, which I understand is under investi- 
gation by your committee. The five principal points that I am covering in this 
letter are: (I) Access roads; (II) inventory of Government timber; (III) allow- 
able annual cut on public lands; (IV) timber sale practices on public lands; and 
(V) recommendations for administration of Federal-controlled timber in the 
Douglas-fir region. I want to emphasize that the thoughts in this letter are 
strictly my personal views. 


I, ACCESS ROADS AND THEIR RELATION TO THE CRITICAL LOG SHORTAGE IN THE DOUGLAS- 
FIR REGION 


Much publicity has been given both orally and in the newspapers with respect 
to the increasingly critical log shortage in the Douglas-fir region. There are many 
reasons for this log shortage, but more important than anything else is the failure 
of the public agencies to sell all of their allowable cut of timber over the war and 
postwar periods, resulting in the private timberland owners overcutting. During 
the past 2 years there has been a substantial increase in timber cut on public 
lands, but it is still far below the latest Federal figures on allowable cut. With 
the major portion of the available ripe and overripe timber now in public owner- 
ship, it is increasingly imperative that the cut of public timber be stepped up on 
public lands so that the forest industries will obtain adequate log supplies and 
that private timber owners will not be forced to overcut to meet the lumber de- 
mand. Some of the reasons for the failure to sell all of the allowable cut on 
public lands are as follows: 

1. Lack of primary access roads and the finances to construct such roads on 
an annual and continuing basis, and to get roads built well in advance of current 
cutting needs. 
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2. A shortage of administrative and engineering personnel to plan and 
administer the public lands on an efficient basis. 

3. A wholly inadequate and obsolete inventory of the available timber on 
public lands, resulting in unnecessarily low allowable cuts based on obsolete data. 

4. The numerous small timber sales on public lands, requiring greater adimin- 
istrative personnel per unit of volume sold than large timber sales. 

5. The overpricing of stumpage as the result of an artificial shortage or scarcity 
arising out of the failure to make available the allowalbe cut on public lands by 
timber sales. 

The reasons set out under 1, 2, and 3 above, are not news. The situation has 
not changed materially for some years. 

The Molalla situation 


A critical situation exists in the vicinity of Molalla, Clackamas County, Oreg., 
where the installed sawmill capacity is more than 100 million feet board measure 
per year, and is many times greater than the volume of timber that is available 
to them from all sources, both public and private. 

The community is primarily dependent upon agriculture and forest industries, 


Public timber resources permit an allowable cut in the Malalla watershed of 


approximately 8 million feet per year, while during the past 10 years less than 
25 percent of this allowable cut has been sold annually. This timber supply is 
divided between the Bureau of Land Management with an allowable cut of 61% 
million feet per year and the United States Forest Service with an allowable cut 
of 11%4 million feet per year. About one-third of the public timber in the Molalla 
watershed is a part of the very large Clackamas River working circle of the 
United States Forest Service where sales have been approximately 150 million 
feet per year for the past few years. About two-thirds of the public timber in 
the Molalla watershed is in the Clackamas-Molalla master unit (Bureau of Land 
Management), in which timber sales have ranged from 7 to 15 million feet per 
year for the past few years. There is no restriction on any Molalla mills bidding 
on these timber sales, including the Clackamas River working circle. However, 
the competition is very keen and usually the Molalla operators have been outbid 
by other Columbia River mills. Other limited volumes of timber available are 
from small farmers’ woodlots and small private holdings. 

There has been much ado about the road problem in the Molalla area. There 
exists a system of private logging roads made up in three parts, namely, (1) 
approximately 20 miles of Molalla Forest Road owned jointly by Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. and Crown-Zellerbach Corp., (2) approximately 12 miles of South 
Molalla Road owned by Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and Pope & Talbot, Inc., and 
(3) a vast network of private roads serving each of the ownerships and oper- 
ating areas of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Pope & Talbot, Inc., and Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corp. The Molalla Forest Road runs from the Willamette River near 
Canby, Clackamas County, Oreg., across some 70 farms to the edge of the timber. 
it is a 2-way logging road, except for 9 short bridge crossings which permit 
single-lane traffic. The road has an asphalt surface and has a replacement cost 
of approximately $114 million. The writer has been supervisor of this road 
since it was put into operation in 1945. 

The Molalla watershed of about 130,000 acres is divided into three natural 
topographical subdivisions, namely, (1) the North Fork, the Middle Fork, and 
(3) the Copper Creek. The operations of Crown-Zelierbach Corp. are wholly in 
the North Fork area. Those of Pope & Talbot, Inc., are in the Middle Fork 
area, and those of Weyerhaeuser are in the Copper Creek area. The public 
ownership in the North Fork area consists of 2,400 acres owned by the United 
States Forest Service and approximately 6,500 acres owned by the Bureau o! 
Land Management. A substantial portion of the land owned by each of these 
agencies is covered with second-growth timber ranging in age from 60 to 70 
years with only a limited amount of old-growth timber to be removed in the 
near future. There are 5,600 acres of United States Forest Service timber in 
the Middle Fork, and 6,200 acres of Bureau of Land Management timber in the 
Middle Fork. There are 1,000 acres of United States Forest Service timber in the 
Copper Creek area, and 13,000 acres of Bureau of Land Management timber. 
I repeat that the allowable annual cut from these public lands is only 8 million 
hoard-feet based on statements of officers of these agencies. 
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The Molalla Forest Road was put into operation in 1945 and since that time 
road-use permits have been granted to various parties on the following basis: 
No. of 
permits 
Permits to private individuals cutting private timber other than that 
owned by the road owners__----~-~-~- a cane © ae " r 56 
9 Permits to private parties logging U. 8. Forest Service timber. (To 
the best of my knowledge, there have been 3 Forest Service sales in 
the Molalla are a: 1 of the sales was to Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
and the other 2 purchasers used other roads.) - a. 
3. Permits to priv: ate parties logging Bureau of Land M: nage ement timber re 4 


4. Permits to numerous residents of the area for access to their homes 
2 None requested. 


Also, many other permits were given to various parties to haul on the private 
roads owned by Crown-Zellerbach. 

In many instances these permittees could have used other roads, both private 
ind public, for removal of the timber. 

No road-use permits have been denied to any party to use the Molalla Forest 
Road and to my knowledge no one has ever been unreasonably delayed or denied 
use of the private roads of Crown-Zellerbach Corp. 

Reasons for limited sales in the Molalla watershed 

The fact that the Molalla watershed has been considered as a part of the 
Clackamas River working circle has probably been a contributing factor in the 
United States Forest Service considering that there was no need of making 
separate sales in the Molalla drainage. The result has been that their sales 
in this area have been very limited, although there have been sales in the 
Clackamas River drainage which could well be considered as tributary to 
Molalla. On the other hand, the Bureau of Land Management has had only a 
limited volume of sales in the immediate vicinity of the Molalla drainage area 
during the past 10 years—estimated at less than 25 million feet. In any event, 
there has been no failure to haul public timber from these sales over any of the 
private road systems enumerated above due to lack of cooperation on the part 
of the road owners. 


Access-road reguiations of the Bureau of Land Management 


While Crown-Zellerbach Corp. has not signed a form of agreement with the 
Bureau of Land Management for the use of all its private roads, nevertheless 
in no single instance have we failed to give to any successful bidder on public 
timber at any place the necessary rights-of-way or road-use permit in accord- 
ance with our standard form of agreement, a copy of which is attached hereto 
for ready reference. (See exhibit A attached.) 

Reference is made in the standard form of agreement to the road rules and 
regulations of the road owners. These rules are printed in booklet form titled 
“Molalla Forest Road Traffic Regulations, May 1, 1955, Edition” (Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corp. has similar rules for their logging divisions), and in every case these 
rules are equally applicable to the road owners as well as all permittees. (See 
exhibit B.) 

Two similar road-use permits were granted by Crown-Zellerbach Corp. in 
the vicinity of Beacon Rock, Skamania County, Wash., granting permission to 
the successful bidders of Bureau of Land Management timber to haul over its 
private roads. This road use has been granted on the same terms and condi- 
tions as the permits that have been given to haul over our roads in Clackamas 
County, Oreg. 

In Tillamook County, Oreg., the corporation has entered into three agree- 
ments for right-of-way with the United States Forest Service, and two rights- 
of-way agreements with the Bureau of Land Management and two other agree- 
ments with the Bureau of Land Management are now being processed. 


II, INVENTORY OF GOVERNMENT TIMBER 


Sound and effective management of Government timber requires an intensive, 
comprehensive, and up-to-date inventory of its forest resources. An inventory 
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to be useful today must realistically account for the volume and quality of all 
species which can be obtained by full utilization of each tree in the forest. 

Today, industry is using more defective, rough, and small timber than ever 
before in its history. It is utilizing material which has been ignored in past 
forest inventories by logging methods described as relogging, prelogging, thin- 
ning, and salvage of dead standing and down timber. Old-growth forests of 
the Pacific Northwest contain the live green tree and the dead tree, the large 
tree and the small tree, the preferred species and the less desirable one, the 
sound tree, and the defective tree, the high-quality tree and the low-quality 
tree. As trees are cut into logs for removal from the forest, the logger handles 
and delivers to market the big log and the small log, the sound long and the 
defective log, the good-quality log and the poor-quality log. Inventories of 
the past have considered only the larger and more desirable trees and logs in 
the forest. When new inventories of some counties or individual working circles 
have included all species, all trees, and all logs in the forests, the volume of 
timber has been very substantially increased and because of it the allowable 
cut can should be substantially increased immediately. 

An inventory today must redefine accessibility to include all commercial 
forests which can be developed by logging roads. New and cheaper roadbuilding 
methods make it possible to reach stands of timber previously excluded from 
inventories as uneconomical and inaccessible forest land. The inclusion of 
these previously so-called noncommercial forests has an important bearing on 
increasing the allowable cut of Government timber. 

More economic logging methods along with cheaper roadbuilding methods 
make it possible to economically develop practically all commercial timber stands 
in the Pacific Northwest. The power saw, portable and highly mechanized 
yarding equipment, mobile log loaders, and efficient heavy-duty diesel logging 
trucks now commonly used in the Pacific Northwest have permitted not only 
conventional clear-cut logging and selective logging, but also prelogging, relog- 
ging, thinning, and salvage of dead standing and down timber. 

Modern logging equipment and highly trained and skilled logging crews, along 
with access roads, make it possible not only to utilize timber fully and efficiently, 
but also to eut those deteriorating and distressed stands most urgently in need 
of logging first. Old-growth forests vary considerably in health and vigor. 
Some stands are healthy and vigorous while other stands are deteriorating be- 
cause of attrition from fire, insects, disease, wind, and exposure. It has been 
estimated that the annual losses from insects, disease, and wind damage in west- 
ern Oregon and Washington are in excess of 1 billion board-feet annually which 
is about 10 percent of the annual log production. In addition to these annual 
losses is a substantial accumulation of dead timber from previous mortality 

An adequate inventory will describe the condition of the forest so that road con- 
struction and harvest plans can concentrate on the stands most urgently in need 
of cutting. Under good management practices and with adequate access roads, 
much of the loss from insects, diseaSe, windthrow, and so on can be harvested 
and utilized. Logging of deteriorating timber can take several forms: 

1. Removal of individual snags and windfalls scattered through the 
forest. 

2. Selective removal of diseased and dying trees. 

3. Selective clear cutting of small patches which have been heavily dam- 
aged by windthrow, insects, or disease. 

4. Selective removal of high-risk, nonproductive trees. Under intensive 
management, any or all of these partial cuttings may be done once or several 
times prior to the final cut, depending on conditions of stands, markets, and 
long-range plans. The sooner that dead and damaged timber can be salvaged 
after it occurs, of course, the more of it that can be saved. 

Complete utilization also requires timely final harvests of those stands too 
far gone to be placed in a healthy, producing condition by salvage and selective 
cutting operations. 

After final clear cutting, it is imperative that immediate restocking be assured 
either by natural seeding or by aerial seeding or planting to guarantee the opti- 
mum of new timber growth on the land in the shortest time. 


Ill. THE ALLOWABLE ANNUAL CUT ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Complete utilization of our old-growth resource obviously requires annual 
harvests equal to the amount allowed by sustained-yield plans. Any lesser cut 
means less than complete utilization and a corresponding reduction in the base 
for our long-term forest economy. The forest capital in unmanaged old-growth 
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forests is steadily decreasing because of natural losses, and to these losses must 
be added the growth we are not getting because the young, vigorous “earning” 
tands have not yet come into being. This problem is particularly acute on fed- 
erally owned forest lands in this region, which hold about half of the region’s 
commercial sawtimber volume but which are producing less than a fifth of the 
annual log production in the region which holds a third of ali the Nation’s saw- 
timber. As Col. W. B. Greeley has expressed it, ‘The concept of ‘sustained yield’ 
has been used thus far in America chiefly as a measuring stick, or check, 
against overcutting. It is high time we applied it just as seriously as a princi- 
ple of management to prevent undercutting. To make forestry fully effective 
as a segment of our national economy, we can ill afford idle forest capital or half- 
wasted timber crops, either public or private.” 

‘he Stanford Research institute predicts increases in wood consumption by 
1975 (just 20 years away now) of 8 percent in lumber, 75 percent in plywood, 
94 percent in pulp and paper products, and 200 percent in hard boards. Some of 
this will come from better utilization of all material harvested. More will come 
from material which is being lost now because it is not harvested. Even more 
must come from raising our sights to the harvesting and the maximum sustained 
yield capacity of the land, suported by the most advanced forestry management 
and maximum utilization. 

What is the maximum sustained vield capacity of the region or of any par- 
ticular management unit? That’s quite a question when you stop to think about 
it, and the answer is going to require much more information of many kinds than 
we now have available. Wecould make a good start though by making a realistic 
redetermination of present allowable cuts in line with current utilization stand- 
ards, which standards are considerably higher than those which served as a basis 
for many of the allowable cut figures now on the books. These redetermined 
cutting figures should then be regarded as minimums, not ceilings, while new in- 
formation necessary for scientific management is being acquired. 

Scientific management has to be based on accurate and correct knowledge of 
how much we have, of what, where it lies, and what condition it is in. Com- 
plete inventory data, in other words, is essential. The acquisition of this 
nformation, particularly on the vast, unmanaged areas of old-growth timber 
in public ownership, should have high priority. As fast as the information is 
acquired, allowable cuts should be redetermined accordingly. While it is 
being acquired, annual cuts should be rapidly brought up to the allowable cut- 
ting figures obtained by adjusting the present figures to modern utilization 
standards. The next job, then, is to further raise the annual volume actually 
cut to figures baesd on good inventory data and scientific forest management 
principles. 

In my opinion, adequate inventory data reflecting known scientific forest 
management principles of complete utilization, modern logging and roadbuild- 
ing methods will permit an increase of the allowable cut of Government timber 
by at least 50 percent. 

From 1951 to 1955, the United States Forest Service has increased the allow- 
able cut from 2,590,000 thousand to 2,900,000 thousand or 16 percent on the 
basis of reinventory of 16 out of 62 working circles on national forests. An- 
ther 17 working circles are in the process of reinyentory and the remaining 
8S will be reinventoried as funds become available. This increase of 50 per- 
cent in allowable cut will come, I am sure, when the reinventory of 1954 data 
is completed. 

Federal timber agencies should be charged with the responsibility to sell 
forest products from Government lands up to the maximum allowable cut. 
Producing to the allowable cut is a fundamental principle of management of 
public timber which must be recognized by public officials as essential to the 
region’s economy and the public welfare. 

It is wrong to withhold timber frem public use when forests can produce 
more wood products under sustained-yield management. It is wrong to hoard 
static or overmature decadent timber when, under sustained-yield manage- 
ment, old-growth forest can be converted to young, thrifty, fast-growing forests. 

The effects of undercutting old-growth stands is becoming more pronounced 
every year. There is evidence of suicidal competition for public timber where 
the continued operation and future survival of some forest products companies 
depend on bidding successfully on a particular timber sale in order to prevent 
an immediate shutdown. Lumber is being priced out of the market by restrict- 
ing stumpage sales and overbidding on stumpage. 

Another effect of undercutting is the failure to recover losses by insects, 
disease, and windthrow. More than 1 billion board-feet of timber annually 
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is killed by these destructive causes. The recovery of these losses shouid be 
in addition to the allowable cut because past inventories on which allowable 
cut figures are based does not include dead timber. Today, however, we are 
cutting much less than the allowable cut. If enough roads can be _ built 
we could well overcut or exceed our present allowable cut figures for the next 
» to 10 years so long as a substantial amount of our harvest is from ds 
teriorating stands in which are contained the highest proportion of dead and 
iving timber. Today, on public Jands not enough emphasis is given to cutting 
defective and deteriorating timber which is lost by failure to aggressively 
sell this type of public timber and to build the necessary roads. 

Producing forest products from public lands at a maximum sustained yield 
cut rate is compatible with multiple-use objectives of the public agencies. 
Some pertinent and evident facts are: 

1. Old growth is a valuable resource, and must have the best possible 
management and utilization, 

2. An old-growth stand, unlike second growth, is not like money in the 
bank or good securities. While its value may increase due to price changes, 
the amount, or principal, is decreasing or at best remaining nearly constant 
through losses to mortality. 

3. There are substantial amounts of old growth left in this region, and 
earlier estimates are being continually increased because of better inven- 
tory data, closer utilization practices, and ability to reach stands formerly 
considered noncommercial or inaccessible. Moreover, integrated produ 
tion facilities of the forest industries are putting more of the raw material 
to its highest end use in terms of economic and human needs. 

4. The virgin stands will not last indefinitely, whether they are used or 
not used. They must therefore be managed for the greatest good for both 
present and future generations. 

5. Ultimately, from 1 to 2 generations hence, all forest production will be 
from new growth forests, some second, third, or fourth cutting cycles since 
the coming of the white man. 


IV. TIMBER SALE PRACTICES ON PUBLIC LANDS 


In the Northwest where plywood, lumber, pulp, and paper, and other forest 
products are the backbone of the region’s economic life, the forest industries, 
which are solely or partially dependent on Government timber, need to know 
the source of their log supplies, the species, quantity, and quality of timber avail- 
able months and even years ahead of their daily requirements. 

The kind of timber sale practices of the various public agencies in the business 
of selling timber is important to the forest industries if they are to maintain 
continuous operation, employment, and payrolls, and contribute to the economic 
support of the community, State, and Nation. 

In my opinion, the public officials have the responsibility of aggressively 
implementing a timber sale practice that meets the requirements of the industry 
in the Douglas-fir region and the public demands for forest products. 

This means that public officials must be alert, willing and prepared to show 
purpose and justification for their timber-sale programs to higher administrative 
authority and to Congress itself. 

Many phases of public timber management need to be clearly defined, ade- 
quately described, and logically justified to get the wholehearted support of 
Congress, the public, and the forest industries. Public officials will win support 
by a positive action program indicating the desirability of— 

1. Selling the full allowable cut based on latest inventory data. 

2. Building adequate mileage of access roads by sale of timber or con- 
gressional appropriations to permit the selling of the allowable cut. 

3. Maintaining adequate personnel for planning, preparation, and admin- 
istration of timber sales. 

4. Providing industry with information of long-term management plans 
for sale of Government timber so industry can plan its operations more 
effectively. 

5. Adopting timber sale practices which are fair and equitable and con- 
sistent in its requirements of fire protection, logging, and utilization. 

6. Integrating the logging of timber with other multiple-use requirements 
of the public forest. 

Constructive steps were taken by the United States Forest Service in Sep- 
tember 1954 when they retained McKinsey & Co. to study their timber sale 
operations. 
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fhe study explored opportunities for improvement and recommendations for 

number of modifications of existing policies and practices in the pricing, 

ining, and administering of timber sales as described in a report entitled 
“Evaluation of Forest Service Timber Sale Activities,’ Department of Agricul 
re, Forest Service, March 1955, by McKinsev & Co., management consultants 

The report contains findings and conclusions for each of its five sections 
titled : 

1. The nature and significance of timber sale activities 

2. Attainment of the allowable cut, with necessary access roads 
3. Appraising Forest Service timber. 

t+. Sales methods and administration. 

5. Organization and staffing. 

The report is an unbiased, objective evaluation by a firm of qualified profes 
sional management Consultants, and the fulfillment of recommendations in this 
report will be a constructive step forward in the improvement of the policies 
nd practices of the timber sale business of the United States Forest Service. 


, 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL CONTROLLED TIMBER IN THI 
DOUGLAS-FIR REGION 


In this statement I have outlined my personal views of ways to improve ad- 
ministration and management of public lands in the Douglas-fir region. My 
recommendations, which follow, are motivated by a keen, lifelong interest in 
forest management and a recognition of the importance which forests must play 
in the future welfare of our people: 

1. Construction of primary access roads into major watersheds and large 
timbered areas is urgently needed to meet basic forest management objectives 
of sustained yield operation. In my opinion, at least 10,000 miles of primary 
access road should be scheduled for completion at a rate of 500 miles per year 
for a period of 20 years which would require the expenditure of $15 million 
to $20 million annually. Money for these primary access roads should be appro 
priated by Congress. 

2. An additional 1,500 miles of primary access roads, major branch roads, and 
ateral spur roads are required to develop enough timbered area to permit the 
removal of the annual allowable cut. The building of 1,500 miles of road annuall 
will amount to $35 million which should be financed and constructed under timber 
sule agreements. The construction of such a road system would add tremendously 
to our production by capturing much timber now lost to decay. 

3. Congressional appropriations should be made for increased engineering 
and administrative personnel to properly supplement such a program. 

4. Where the Federal Government owns only scattered timberland, ownership 
such as their 7,500 acres, or less than 2 percent, of the forest land of Columbia 
County, Oreg., on which there is practically no old-growth timber, the Government 
should sell or exchange such lands to others and place them under assured 
plans of good forest management. 

5. It should be Federal policy to require the sale of the full sustained vield 
capacity in every decade in order to convert the forest from a decadent to a 
healthy, growing forest. 

6. The forest survey should be accelerated and maintained on a complete basis 
of a full survey every 10 years. 

7. Timber sale procedure should be simplified and standardized in all agencies 

8. Since public agencies are conducting a rapidly expanding timber sales busi 
ness and are committed to protecting growing and merchandizing forest crops on 
a perpetual basis, the Federal Government should be willing to assume the 
responsibilities, liabilities, and risks of the enterprise just as private business 
must do. 

This would include, for example, liability for damages by forest fires under 
conditions prescribed by State laws similar to which private forest land owners 
must conform, and the willingness to adjudicate final grievances in the courts 
instead of within their respective Government bureaus. 

There is good evidence today, by the degree of intensive forest management 
practiced in some parts of the LPouglas fir region, that the ailowable cut on 
public lands might be doubled within the next 30 years. Such intensive manage 
ment requires the building of a vast network of logging roads, the prompt 
salvage of dead, dying, and distressed timber, techniques of relogging sand 
prelogging to attain full utilization of our timber resources, tighter control of 
fire, insects, and disease, faster restocking of cutover lands, and thinning of 
oung stands to increase yields and improve tree quality. 
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Certainly, the fulfillment of the recommendations above will be a big step 
toward achieving the wise use of the forest in keeping with the principle of the 
“greatest good of the greatest number in the long run.” 
Very truly yours, 
BE. P. STamMM. 


Exnuresit A 
AGREEMENT 


This agreement, made and entered into this __-_-___~- Oy Os , 195 
by and between the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, a corporation, and Crown- 
Zellerbach Corporation, a corporation, coowners of the Molalla Forest Road, by 
and through the Supervisor of said Road, hereinafter called the “Supervisor,” 
and Bete RE tek BB SE CA eS , hereinafter called 
the “I -ermittee” (the term “P ermittee, PS and all refer rences thereto in the singular, 
shall likewise apply to a Corporation and/or two or more individuals operating 
under an assumed name or as copartners) : 


WITNESSETH : 


Whereas a road commonly called the ‘Molalla Forest Road,” extending from 
a point on the Willamette River to a point in section 6, township 6 south, range 3 
east of the W. M., Clackamas County, Oregon, has been constructed and is now 
jointly owned by the Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, a Nevada corporation, with 
offices in Molalla and Portland, Oregon, and the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
a Washington corporation, with its principal office in Tacoma, Washington; and 

Whereas for the convenience of the owners of said Forest Road, hereinafter 
frequently referred to as “Owner,” the assumed name “Molalla Forest Road,” has 
been filed with the Oregon Corporation Commissioner ; and 

Whereas the use of said “Forest Road,” hereinafter frequently referred to as 
“Road,” is operated under the management of and by authority delegated to a 
Supervisor, said delegated Supervisor at this time being Ek. P. Stamm, Logging 
Manager of Crown-Zellerbach Corporation. 

Now, therefore, the parties hereto, each in consideration of the agreements and 
the performance thereof on the part of the other, do agree: 

1. Use of Road: Subject to the terms and conditions hereof, the Supervisor 
hereby gives and grants the Permittee a nonexclusive license or permit to operate 
automotive equipment consisting of automobiles and logging trucks and trailer 
units only, commonly used for logging purposes, upon the “Molalla Forest Road,” 
entering upon said Road at approximately ...______- and leaving said Road at 
approximately —_________ (the distance to be accurately determined for the 
purpose of compensating the Supervisor for the use thereof), solely for the pur- 
pose of marketing logs produced from a tract of land in ____________________- 
of the W. M., Clackemas County, Oregon, owned by the Department of the In- 
terior, United States of America, the timber on said land having been acquired 
by the Permittee. It is understood, however, that the granting of this permit 
shall not be considered a precedent, and the Supervisor may, in his discretion, 
hereafter decline to grant like permits to any person, firm, corporation, or gov- 
ernmental agency. It being further understood that the Owners reserve priority 
in th use of said Road for their log-hauling trucks or equipment and the log- 
hauling trucks of their respective contractors. 

In the use of said Road, the Permittee shall at all times conform to all rules 
regulations, and instructions of the Supervisor with respect to weight of loads, 
limited speed of both empty and loaded trucks, road-use priority, and any other 
regulations or conditions which the Supervisor may impose from time to time on 
all persons using the Road for similar purposes for which this permit is issued. 
Any and all notices delivered to the Permittee or to any employee, agent, con- 
tractor, or subcontractor of the Permittee shall be construed as notice to the 
Permittee and said Permittee shall abide by and be bound by any notice to such 
persons. In addition to familiarizing himself with and abiding by all Road rules 
and regulations, including but not restricted to the printed “Molalla Forest Road 
Traffic Regulations,” in pamphlet form attached hereto and made a — hereof, 
the Permittee shall observe all applicable laws and regulations of the State of 
Oregon, the United States, or any other governmental body having jurisdiction 
in the premises. The Permittee further agrees that if the Supervisor or his 
local representatives determine that any practices of the Permittee are particu 
larly dangerous to other users of the Road, the Permittee shall immediately dis- 
continue such practices upon notification. 
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Term: The term of this agreement shall be for a period of from 
after ‘ ; : Provided, however, That this agreement may 
extended for a period of not to exceed one year if an extension is granted the 
permittee for the removal of the timber from the Government lands described in 
graph 1 hereof. 

» Weighing logs: For purposes of computing the amount of consideration pay 
le by the Permittee for the use of said Road, all logs produced by the Permittee 
from the Government lands described herein must be weighed on the scales oper 
ited by the Molalla Forest Road. It is understood and agreed that logs shall be 

p hauled over said Road only at such times as the scales are in operation and the 
Weighmaster is on duty, and the Permittee shall obtain a certificate from said 


he 


by Weighmaster for each and every load of logs hauled over said Road. 
, i t Consideration: Within 10 days after the end of each month, the Permittee 
ed { shall render a statement to the Supervisor at the oflice of the Molalla Forest 
aE Road, Molalla, Oregon, showing the total weight and board-feet of all logs hauled 
ng over said Road during the preceding month, the statement to be supported by 
the weight certificates issued by the Weighmaster and accompanied by a remit 
tance to cover Road toll and maintenance fee computed on the following basis 
Road toll: 10 cents per thousand feet per mile, or fraction thereof, ot 
ym distance traveled with each load, based on a conversion factor of 9.155 
2 pounds per board-foot. 
on Maintenance fee: 10 cents per thousand feet per mile, or fraction thereof, 
th of distance traveled with each load, based on a conversion factor of 9.155 
Vv pounds per board-foot. ‘ : 
ad In any event, the minimum fee payable shall be $25 per month for each month 
er of the term hereof. ' 
ag Permittee agrees that he has inspected said Road and accepts the use thereot 
under this agreement in the condition in which it is as of the date hereof, subject 
m to normal wear and deterioration and/or other conditions which are immediatel) 
| . beyond the control of the road owners. 
. 5. Indemnity and insurance: The Permittee will save and hold harmless the 
z Crown Zellerbach Corporation and Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, the Owners 
nd of the Molalla Forest Road, the Supervisor and their representatives and em 
plovees from every claim, cost, damage, or expense of any kind or nature arising 
or or growing out of the making of this agreement, or the condition and use of said 
te Road hereunder by the Permittee and/or any employee, contractor, or agent 
ae i of the Permittee during the term hereof, and/or from any violation of non 
” compliance with the terms and conditions hereof. 
at _As a guarantee to insure satisfactory compliance with the terms and condi 
~ tions of this agreement, the Permittee shall obtain and deliver to the Supervisor, 
i, a bond and insurance as follows: , 
(a) A performance bond in the amount of $5,000 issued by a surety com 
is pany acceptable to the Supervisor. ; ; adic 
ad (b) Third party property damage insurance in the amount of $50,000, 
it issued by an acceptable insurance Company, in accej table fo m, to cover an) 
in damage to land, timber, or other property of the Owners of said Road or 
a. third persons arising out of the logging operations of the Permittee or use 
; of the Road hereunder. 
ty oe cee ‘ : 
= (c) Public liability and property damage insurance, issued by an accept 
able insurance company, in the amount of $50,000/$100,000 Publie Liability 
” and $5,000 Property Damage for each vehicle operated over said Road by 
“ the Permittee. 
- \\ ritten evidence of compliance with the above requirements shall be furnished 
in the Supervisor before this a reeinent Pecomes enective, amd all automotive 
d. equipment to be used by the Permittee shall be listed and registered with the 
“ad Supervisor at the Molalla office of the Road. All insurance policies shall bear 
. in endorsement requiring the insurer to give ten days’ prior written notice to 


h the owners of the Road at their office at Molalla, Oregon, of any intended or 
proposed cancellation of such policy or policies. 


d 6. General provisions governing the permittee’s operations: The owners of the 
e. Road and others own timberland and other property of value adjacent to or in 
of the vicinity of the area to be logged and along the Road to be used by the 
a. Permittee hereunder, and therefore, in addition to the other terms and condi- 
is tions of this agreement, the following provisions must be complied with by the 


Permittee: 
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(a) All automotive equipment used by the Permittee must be maintained 
in a good and safe operating condition and all truck and trailer units must 
have dual axles and wheels and shall be operated cautiously so as to mini- 
mize accident hazards. 

(b) The Permittee shall suspend the hauling of logs on said Road during 
all times when log hauling operations of the Owners are suspended and the 
Weighmaster is temporarily laid off. Also, all log hauling operations and 
Road use must be suspended by the Permittee when requested so to do by 
the Supervisor if in his opinion there is danger of fire starting from the 
Permittee’s operations or danger of damage being done to the Road because 
of abnormal weather conditions. And in any event, the Permittee shall 
comply fully with all laws and regulations relating to fire hazard of the 
State of Oregon, the United States, or any other governmental authority 
having jurisdiction thereof, including snag falling and slash burning. 

(c) In the construction of the logging road connecting with the Molalla 
Forest Road, the Permittee shall see that such road is well ballasted with 
compacted rock so as to prevent trucks from carrying large quantities of 
mud or rock onto the Molalla Forest Road, and where such logging road 
connects with said Road, adequate culverts and drainage facilities shall be 
installed to prevent heavy rains from washing onto said Road. At the point 
of intersection of the Permittee’s road and the Molalla Forest Road, ade- 
quate turnout facilities must be provided and a stop sign must be con- 
spicuously placed on the Permittee’s road at the point of entering said 
Forest Road. All vehicles must come to a complete stop before entering said 
Road and vehicles operating on said Forest Road shall at all times be given 
the right-of-way. 

(d) As a condition to the granting of this permit, the Permittee will be 
required to cut all snags on the area which he logs to a maximum height of 
15 feet and practice the same kind of forest utilization and maintain the same 
fire protection standards as are currently in effect on the nearby properties 
of the owners. 

7. Default: If the Permittee shall fail to observe or abide by any of the con- 
ditions of this agreement after notice of such failure has been given, then the 
Supervisor may, by notice in writing to the Permittee, cancel and terminate 
the rights granted to the Permittee to use said Road. Such termination shall 
be without prejudice to any claims of the owners against the Permittee there- 
tofore accrued or arising after cancellation of the rights under this agreement. 
Upon such termination the Permittee agrees to immediately discontinue the 
use of said Road forthwith. In case the Permittee shall refuse so to do, then 
and in that event, the Supervisor shall have the right, using such force as may 
be necessary without being liable therefore in damages, to evict the Permittee 
and/or his employees, representatives or guests therefrom and also to prevent 
such Permittee and/or his employees, representatives or guests from using said 
Forest Road. 

8. Assignment: This agreement shall not be assigned nor shall any interest 
of the Permittee herein or hereunder be transferred or assigned without the 
written consent of the Supervisor, except that said Road may be used by any 
employees, contractors or representatives of the Permittee who may be engaged 
in the Permittee’s logging operations and for whom the Permittee hereby 
assumes full responsibility and liability. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have caused this agreement to be 
executed as below subscribed. 

WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER Co., A CORPORA- 
TION, AND CROWN-ZELLERBACH CORP., A 
CorPORATION, COOWNERS OF THE MOLATL- 
LA Forest RoAp. 
Witnesses : By eae 


abit ge bicassey Jy Supervisor. 


Witnesses: 


Permittee. 


Approved as to form: 


GrifrirH, Peck, PHriuips & CouGHtinN, 
JOHN J. COUGHLIN. 
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MoLALLA Forest Roap 


The shortage of public timber in the Molalla area and the various proposals 
to solve the resulting problems have been the subject of increasing attention 
in recent months, These proposals fall into two broad categories. First are 
those relating to access to public timber in the watershed. The second category 
relates to attempts to increase the allowable cut in the watershed through a 
land exchange between the Bureau of Land Management and the Forest Service 
under the Cordon-Elisworth bill. 

As the owner of an interest in the road system in the watershed, and as a pur- 
chaser of public timber for processing in our Longview mills, we wish to com- 
ment on both such proposals. First, however, it might be helpful to describe the 
nature of the private ownership in the area and the background of the road 
system. 

I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. owns approximately 23,000 acres of land in the 
Molalla watershed. It acquired virtually all of these properties in the early 
1900’s. The large expenditures necessary to open up this timber did not seem 
warranted in the early years because of the relatively poor quality and the 
inaccessibility of the timber. The advent of truck logging and the tremendous 
timber requirements generated by the needs of World War II, provided an in- 
ducement to develop these lands. 

In 1943, Ostrander Railway & Timber Co. was the principal owner of the 
balance of the privately owned lands in the watershed. Despite the fact that 
both Ostrander Railway and Weyerhaeuser had quite extensive holdings in the 
watershed, the marginal nature of the timber made the joint construction and 
ownership of a road an economic necessity. Accordingly, in 1943 Ostrander and 
Weyerhaeuser entered into an agreement for the construction of the Molalla 
Forest Road beginning at the log dumps on the Willamette River near Canby 
and ending in section 6, of township 6 south, range 3 east. Concurrently, 
Veyerhaeuser and Pope & Talbot, Inc., which had cutting rights on Ostrander 
timber in the Middle Fork drainage, undertook the joint construction of a road 
from the terminus of the Molalla Forest road into the Middle Fork d ainave 
Although Weyehaeuser owned some timber in the Middle Fork drainage, the 
bulk of its ownership was in the South Fork of the Molalla River. It built its 
own road from the confluence of the Middle Fork and South Fork into its own 
holdings. 

In 1945 Ostrander sold all its lands in the watershed, other than those subject 
to the cutting contract with Pope & Talbot, to Crown-Zellerbach Corp. Since 
that time Crown-Zellerbach has exercised all the rights and duties reserved to 
Ostrander under the 1943 agreement. 

The jointly owned road running up to the confluence of the South Molaila and 
Middle Fork roads is a two-way, black-top road. So also is the Weyerhaeuser 
road running up to its camp in section 29, of township 7 south, range 4 east. 

The replacement cost of the road in 1952, computed by adjusting original cost 
to reflect cost increases shown by various indices, exceeded $60,000 per mile. 
The conservatism of this method of determining replacement cost is indicated by 
a comparison with the costs incurred by the Bureau of Public Roads in building 
the Smith River access road. There the average cost, without surfacing, has 
been in excess of $97,000 per mile. The West Fork road in the same area cost 
approximately $75,000 per mile for a single lane road. 


Il, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT AGREEMENT 


In order to reach our lands in the watershed it is necessary to cross Bureau 
lands. Early in 1953, we entered into a right-of-way and road-use agreement 
with the Bureau of Land Management. A copy of this basic agreement is at- 
tached to this statement as exhibit A. This agreement was the result of ex- 
tended negotiations and was executed only after a hearing before the advisory 
board of the Salem district, which unanimously approved its terms. 

Briefly, we granted to the Bureau and to purchasers of its timber the right 
to use the excess capacity of the road system. We also agreed that there was 
sufficient excess capacity to permit the hauling of 100,000 board-feet per day. It 
was recognized by the Bureau that this would be adequate to take care of any 
sale that it might make in the watershed. 
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The agreement provides for the payment of 25 cents per thousand per 1 

for a 7.5-mile segment in the upper reaches of the watershed and 20 cents yx 
thousand per mile for the balance of the road system. This charge includes ; 
only a toll but also the maintenance, the entire burden of which is assumed hy 
the road owner. We are not familiar with any private road system on whic! 
there is a smaller ratio between the hauling charge per thousand feet of timbe: 
and the value of the road. In appraising the reasonableness of the charge, j: 
must be remembered that the private operators built this road entirely at thei 
own risk, and at a time when the uncertainties of market conditions made thx 
risks very substantial. In addition to the risk that a decline in market prices 
would make it impractical to use the road, there is always a risk that the timh. 
will be damaged by fire or insects so as to preclude the recovery of a road invest 
ment. The reasonableness of the terms and conditions is best evidenced by th: 
fact that the road has been used to haul timber, both public and private. by 65 
permittees, many of whom could have used alternate public roads for part or all 
of their haul. 

The Forest Service presently owns timber in the watershed. On several 
occasions we have advised the Forest Service of our willingness to enter int 
an agreement with it on the same terms as those contained in the Bureau of 
Land Management agreement or to make the road available for use by its 
purchasers from time to time as sales were made. We have recently executed 
an amendment to the agreement with the Bureau so as to extend the right to 
use the road system to purchasers of Forest Service timber as well as Bureau 
of Land Management timber. Under the agreement the Forest Service, like 
the Bureau, is permitted but not obligated to haul its timber over the road. 

All logs from our Molalla operation are processed at our Longview, Wash., 
mill. Although the log requirements of this mill are in excess of the allowable 
cut from our own lands, we are not eligible to bid on Bureau of Land Manage 
ment timber in the Molalla watershed contiguous with our own lands. The 
reason is that the northern boundary of the marketing area for the Molalla 
timber was drawn just south of Longview. These circumstances compel the 
conclusion that our only interest in establishing the road use charges contained 
in the agreement was to seek fair compensation for the use of an extremely 
costly asset. 

In evaluating the effect of the road charge upon access, it must be kept in 
mind that the amount of the road charge does not affect the ability of a bidder 
on public timber to log at a profit so long as it does not produce a negative 
stumpage value. The reason is that the appraised price is reduced by an amount 
equal to this element of cost (plus a profit on it). In determining what he 
ean afford to bid, the prospective purchaser is concerned with his aggregate 
costs, and a cost of $X is the same whether it is paid for stumpage or for 
road use. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has already spent $2,630,000 to build approxi- 
mately 27 miles of road on the Smith River. The surfacing of the road will 
doubtless call for substantial additional expenditures. There is over a billion 
feet of mature public timber in the Smith River drainage, but only about one- 
third of that amount in the Molalla watershed. The economic realities of road 
cost and timber ownership in the Molalla drainage clearly do not warrant 
Federal acquisition of a road system the replacement cost of which is no less 
than that of the Smith River Road. 


III, PROPOSED LAND EXCHANGE 


As we have mentioned previously, our Molalla timber is processed at Longview, 
Wash., which is outside of the Bureau of Land Management marketing area in 
which the Molalla watershed is located. As a consequence, we are ineligible 
to bid on Bureau of Land Management timber. 

The transfer of Forest Service timber in the Molalla watershed to the Bureau 
of Land Management in exchange for Bureau timber outside the watershed will 
prevent use from bidding on this timber as we have been eligible to do in the 
past. Although we regret our inability to bid, we believe that such an exchange 
is sound and should be approved. All timber owners recognize the importance 
of consolidation of timber holdings. It permits more efficient forestry man- 
agment and sale administration. Consolidation of holdings should also increase 
the amount realized on the sale of timber. More of the sales can be laid out 
on the basis of the natural topographic considerations. In addition, the costs 
and risks created by slash burning will be greatly minimized. 
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Representative Cruporr. Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. LAanican. You said that at one time you negotiated a road 

» fee of 7 cents a mile with someone. I was not quite clear as to 
whether that was 7 cents instead of 20 cents. 

Mr. Sram. Seven cents maintenance. 

Mr. Lanican. Then it was a total of 17 cents? 

Mr. Stamm. That is right. 

Mr. Lanican. Was that based on your estimate of the maintenance 
for that particular year ? 

Mr. Sram. That was based on the maintenance estimate for the 
year that was just finished and based on the fact th: at this was 2 sub- 
stantial timber sale and it was an operator that was pretty subst: intial 
and we knew that we could find them at the end of the year and 
collect our income. Many of these small operators—and i am not 
speak ing of the Molalla operators—move into the territory for one 
timber sale and, if they took out a couple of hundred thousand feet 
and moved out, you would have a hard time finding them when you 
knew what your maintenance was at the end of the year; so that, on 
smaller sales, we require that they pay a fixed fee as cae operate. 

Mr. Laniean. But you figure on the larger sales that the admin- 
istrative costs are less and that justifies going down a little on the 
maintenance ¢ 

Mr. Stamm. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. LAniIcgAN. You mentioned that Crown-Zellerbach will get an 
interest in one section of the road in 1967 ? 

Mr. Sram. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Lanitgan. What is the basis of their acquiring title at that 
time ¢ 

Mr. Sramm. Well, Crown-Zellerbach bought out the Ostrander 
Railway & Timber Co. The Ostrander Railway & Timber Co. and 
Weyerhaeuser jointly started to build these roads. At the time they 
started to build them, Ostrander supervised the actual construction 
and acquisition of all of the rights-of-way. That contract was worked 
up May 1, 1943, and I cannot tell you all the reasoning behind it 
“ae that Ostrander owned some second growth that went to the 
back end of where this section of road will be acquired and, over the 
perpetual long run, they would need much of the road to reach the 
back end of the Ostrander timber, which was acquired by Crown- 
Zellerbach April 1, 1945. 

Mr. Lanican. Ostrander figured they would not get to that timber 
until later ? 

Mr. Srramm. They figured they would not get there for a good 
many years, so they put “that date, Janu: ivy 1, 1967, as the time that 
they thought it would be satisfactory. 

Mr. Lanican. Do the road owners contribute to the road in accord- 
ance with the amount of timber they take out during the year ? 

Mr. Sram. Well, when the road was built each one of the com- 
panies put up their share of the capital investment in the road and, 
as supervisor, I require each company to put up so much money the 
‘irst of each month which is going to pay the payrolls and operating 
costs for the ensuing month. 

Mr. Lanican. That is based on the amount of timber they plan 
to take out during the month? ’ 
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Mr. Sramm. That is right. Each one submits a budget in the first 
of the year and we work on that budget until they file an amended 
budget. That is the basis. 

Mr. LaniGan. Does that amount come to 10 cents a mile per thous- 
and for maintenance? 

Mr. Stamm. No. As I said before, the actual cost has varied be- 
tween about 614 cents and 9 cents and, in the year in question, when 
we worked it out on a actual basis, it was 7 cents. In addition to that, 
you have these small contracts that have to be processed. You have 
to send a man out in the field to see where the timber is, what the 
problem is in building a new road to join into the Molalla Forest road; 
probably filling in ditches or maybe putting in culverts; and then we 
have to go to remove them. To process these small sales of $60 to 
$70, that was just a figure we arrived at as being a reasonable and 
fair figure to be equal to our actual 7 cents or 9 cents if we had gone 
by experience. 

Mr. Lanican. Do you build a spur road when somebody buys some 
timber up there ? 

Mr. Sram. No, we do not, but they can join into the road and we 
frequently have to clean the ditches where they build the branch into 
the side of our road. 

Mr. Lanacan. I notice that in the contract there are certain stand- 
ards that they have to meet at the point where they join the road, 
and also on their spur road, so that they do not track in mud and 
debris. 

Mr. Stamm. That is a matter of 100 feet. 

Mr. Lanican. That is their responsibility ? 

Mr. Stam. Invariably we have to clean it out after they are 
finished because they say “We haven’t the equipment to do it. 

Mr. Lanican. There is one remark which you made and I just 
wondered if it was really 100 percent accurate. That is, you said 
that under the 1950 regulations, I believe it was, a company that was 
negotiating for a right-of-way with the BLM had to give them the 
right to use all of the roads wherever they were. My understanding 
is that that is not automatic; that is only if whoever is doing the 
negotiating requires it ? 

Mr. Stamm. That was a condition laid down in the first draft of 
the regulations and, on the basis of those regulations, I was one of the 
parties that went back and called on the Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management and also on the Secretary of the Interior and pro- 
tested. Later it was amended slightly so that it had to be the roads 
in the watershed in which the operator was seeking to get a permit or 
right-of-way. 

Mr. Lanican. So, under the regulations, they would not automat- 
ically go out of the watershed? It would just be in that particular 
drainage. Is that right? 

Mr. Sram. Well, | would want to be awfully careful how the 
agreement is written for us to be sure that it should not be somewhere 
else. If you think I am suspicious of the agreements of the Bureau 
of Land Management as drafted, you are entirely correct. 

Mr. Lanican. They have been negotiating between two parties? 

Mr. Sramm. Yes. You can negotiate with the Bureau of Land 
Management. If there is waaetiken that you want and they do not 
want to give it to you, it is in violation of a congressional act, or in 
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violation of regulation. They can build up the finest smokescreen 
to hide what they do not want to do that you can ever imagine. For 
instance, I just had a case that is pending now in which I asked for 
a right-of-way and the Bureau of Land Management said, “We will 
erant this on condition that you fill this agreement which means that 
the oflicer who signs it has to be certified ‘by resolution of the board 
of directors of your corporation to make it legal, that you will have 
to send the articles of incorpor: ation of your company to show that 
you are a bona fide enterprise; you will have to get from another pulp 
and paper company the right to use the ro! ad across their road because 
you must have use of it to get out of there,” and we said, “To heck with 
you. Get your own rights from the John Doe Paper Co.” That 
delayed it. I do not know how we will come out. We do not mind 
getting our rights-of-way, and we get along pretty well, but we are 
not in the business of see ‘king r ights- of-way ‘for the BLM when some- 

body gives us personal rights for our own corporation, and we have 
to go ‘and say, “Sorry, we cannot do this unless you do this for the 
BLM.” We think that with all the brilliant attorneys the Govern- 
ment has they can get their own rights-of-way. 

Mr. Laniean. With respect to the privately owned Crown-Zeller- 
bach lands, are they being maintained on a sustained-yield basis? 

Mr. Stam. Absolutely. They have been on a sustained-yield basis 
for many years. 

Mr. Lanican. You indicated that Crown-Zellerbach probably would 
be going in to buy Forest Service and BLM timber sometime in the 
future. That is because you would anticipate expanding your opera- 
tion, or do you feel there is going to be a sort of stretchout period 
when you will not quite catch up and will not have the new timber 
quite ready ? 

Mr. Stamm. Well, a little of each, Mr. Lanigan. We have the most 
ambitious papermakers in the world working for our corporation. 
When they get a little better lubricating oil or a less friction kind of 
bearing or a new gadget or something, or go to a little extra night 
school, it is amazing how they step up production. I am looking for 
these fellows who can make the trees go faster. 

Of course, we have reached a way out of Roseburg to get leftover 
material to bring in to supplement our supply. We are husbanding 
our resources as carefully as we can, consistent with logging old 
growth, overripe, dec: adent, and distressed trees, and trying to con- 
serve the growing healthy young trees to a maximum degree. 

Mr. LANIGAN. Somebody came before us and recommended that 
there be more relogging, I think particularly in Bureau of Land 
Management sales. They felt that there could be some useful valuable 
timber taken out on the first relog and maybe even on the second relog. 
Just from what you have seen on Government lands, not reg arding 
whether you bought, but just regarding where anybody bought it, 
would you say that there is valuable wood there that you can use in 
a pulp mill if it is relogged ? 

Mr. Sram. I have to answer that in several ways, sir. Over the 
past several decades, timber has become increasingly more valuable 
every year, every month, almost every day ; and each month, you might 
say, ‘there is less and less left on the ground. The Forest Service 
has done a very meticulous job in getting everything picked up that is 
worth taking. The Bureau of Land Management has made r: apid 
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strides in that direction during the last year or so. We ourse a have 

been relogging on our lands since 1940, and we logged down to 3- and 

inch diameter pieces in areas where we have trees sometimes 19 and 

13 feet in diameter. That makes quite a chore. It it is necessary for 

anyone to relog twice, that is a matter of carelessness that they did 
not get it in the primary logging and the first relogging. However, it 
is amazing what one person can go out and pick up that another on 
does not see, such as short blocks. 

Mr. Lanican. Somebody that is logging for a paper mill or plans to 
sell to a pulp mill might pick up material that somebody going to a 
swamill would not take; is that right? 

Mr. Stamm. That is right. To answer your question, I would say 
that every usuable piece of wood that has any economic use should be 
taken, and, actually, we take stuff out of the forest that actually runs 
in the red. It is not taken out of the profit, but we figure to get the 
area back into new forest growth in the minimum of time we want to 
reduce the fire hazard toa minimum. We want that to do a minimum 
amount of growing so that you have quick growth and quick re- 

production on the land and, therefore, we take the material even 
thou it may be on the debit side of the book to do so. 

Mr. Lanitcan. Would you advocate that there be a quick inspection 
and relog if it is feasible? 

Mr. Sramm. If it is reasonably economic or possible; yes. Where- 
ever it is possible it should be done. 

Mr. Lantean. That is all. 

Representative Cuuporr. You have questions, Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Conurn. Yes, sir. Mr. Stamm, I note from the Molalla water- 
shed road use and right-of-way agreement that your company is not 
a party signatory to this contract. 

Mr. Stamm. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. But on page 5 the contract recites the various segments 
of the road that are owned jointly by the companies that you have 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Stamm. That is right. 

Mr. Cosurn. This is what puzzles me. This is Weyerhaeuser 
speaking. 

Mr. Sram. All right, Mr. Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr. Copurn. They say: 

The company has no authority to bind other owners but the company hereby 
agrees to join in grants by the joint owners on substantially the same terms 
and conditions as those applicable hereunder to the Cropper Creek Road except 
that the provisions relating to compensation for the use of that road shall be 
the subject of separate negotiations between the parties to the agreement. 

If I understand that language, and I want to be corrected if I do 
not, that means that you, representing Crown-Zellerbach, would have 
to negotiate with a purchaser for your fee on your segment of the road. 
Pope & Talbot would have to negotiate with that same buyer for 
the fee on their segment of the road and Weyerhaeuser would be 
bound by the conditions of this contract. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stamm. That is true with respect to the private roads of indi- 
viduals. Now, if you as a successful bidder wanted to use the South 
Molalla Road, and you went to Weyerhaeuser or came to me as 
supervisor of the Molalla Forest Road, I would refer it to Weyer- 
haeuser and say, “Mr. Coburn wants to use this road to get out timber 
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+ such-and-such a place.” Invariably within a matter of a week 
: 10 days I would hear from Weyerhaeuser say ing, “We have entered 


agreement to use the Molalla Forest Road,’ and I would issue 
permit there. There is no subterfuge in these agreements. 

Mr. Cosurn. With how many parties would I have to negotiate? 

Mr. Stamm. Two, unless you went on Pope & Talbot’s private roads. 

hat was the case that Mr. West in the audience had when he was 

Pope & Talbot’s road on the middle fork, and he made an agreement 

th P ve & Talbot to use their road. He then went to Weyerhaeuser 

nd Mr. C. D. Weyerhaeuser arrived at an arrangement with him 

ind telephoned me and said he had a deal with Ed West to use the 
South Fork Road, and if it is all right with me he would like to use 
the Molalla Road, and we made the agreement. Mr. West did not have 

» come to me because he dealt with Pope & Talbot and Weyerhaeuser 

d got the use of three roads. 

Mr. Copurn. That would take the purchaser to what is called the 
Canby Dump on this map. 

Mr. Stamm. Not necessarily. The nearest public road is at the 

tersection of the Molalla Forest Road and the South Molalla Road 
it milepost 2014. A few people have said, “that that rate is too high. 
| want to get on the public road.” We have said, “Turn there and 
vet on the public road excepting that our scales are at milepost 16,” 

d we had no way to check what they were hauling. We said, “Go 
to aia 16 and have your load weighed and we can record it and 
then you can turn over on the public road.” 

Probably 75 percent of the people who use the Molalla Forest Road 
have turned off to the city of Molalla to convert their timber, or have 
—_ other roads. There are 150 sawmills in Clackamas County, and 
vou heard 4 this morning. We, too, are a competitor for Clackamas 
County because we have a mill that has been in operation for 75 years 
ind we are just as hungry as the rest of them, only we started to do 

mething about it in 1893 in planting trees. 

Mr. Copurn. Was this agreement between the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
1 Co. and the Bureau of Land Management made under the 1951 
regulations ? 

Mr. Stamm. I believe you had better ask Weyerhaeusers. It is my 
understanding that it was, but I do not know the details. 

ir cer oye Cuvuporr. They are going to present their state- 
nent in the record and I think that at the time they present the state- 
ment you could ask them that question. 

Mr. Conurn. I thought he was speaking for both of them. 

Mr. Stamm. It is my understanding it is, sir. 

Mir. Conurn. I notice that in your statement you say— 


} 


The a illa Forest road was put into operation in 1945 and since that time 
id-use permits have been granted to various parties on the following basis— 


Ql " you list them. 
Over on the next page you say: 
Permits to private parties logging Bureau of Land Management timber, 4. 
Mr. Stamm. That is right. 
Mr. Conurn. That is the total in 10 vears? 


__ Mr. Stamm. That is the total and that is all that was asked for. 
here have been other sales, but the others went over a public road. 


’ 
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There have been possibly 10 sales there in 10 years that have been near 
the Molalla watershed. Mind you, sir, the sustained-yield cut in the 
Mololla watershed owned by the BLM is about 614 million feet a 
year on the basis of the statement of Mr. Sharrer, “who is the last 
State regional director; and the United States Forest Service, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lund and Mr. Stone, two of the officers of the Mount Hood 
National Forest, has a sustained-yield cut of 1.1 million feet a year. 
They made only 1 sale in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Conurn. By “they,” you mean the Bureau? 

Mr. Stamm. No, the Forest Service. That sale was taken out by 
Weyerhaeuser because it was against their cutting ‘kg So I did not 
issue a permit. Two of the other sales were on the margin between 
the Mololla watershed and the Clackamas watershed, and we offered 
the Forest Service the same form of agreement; but in most cases 
they took it out on a Forest road. 

Mr. Cosurn. There are other means of access into this timber on 
this watershed ? 

Mr. Stamm. Part of it only. There is another access road into the 
Weyerhaeuser area. I cannot think of the name of the road, but there 
is another access road and it is an adverse grade. Other people haul 
on ote grades than that and get to the public road and haul out 
timber, but here is a nice road and everybody would like to use it as 
cheap as possible or at United States Forest Service rates. 

Mr. Copurn. According to your statement, as I recall, you have 
some 35,000 acres of United States forest land. I am talking in terms 
of the whole picture. 

Mr. Stamm. That is right. 

Mr. Copurn. How much acreage does each of the companies have 
in here? 

Mr. Stamm. Crown-Zellerbach has approximately 64,000 acres, and 
I think Weyerhaeuser has 23,000 acres, and the Collins estate, 8,000 
or 9.000 acres. 


Mr. Cospurn. And the total allowable annual cut is 8 million, did 
you say? 

Mr. Stam™. The total cut on the Federal lands is about 8 million. 

Mr. Cosurn. Actually, there is not one single dominant ownership 
here, then ? 

Mr. Stamm. Thatisright. After Pope & Talbot finish cutting their 
timber, then Crown-Zellerbach, Weyerhaeuser, and the public interest 
will be the three remaining owners. 

Mr. Conurn. Are not the Government, Crown-Zellerbach, and the 
Weyerhaeuser Co. equal ? 

Mr. Stamm. No; I just told you that Crown-Zellerbach has 64,000 
acres, Weyerhaeuser about 23,000 acres, and the Forest Service about 
00,000 acres. 

Mr. Cogurn. As to individual owners, if we take these three as in- 
dividuals, you could not say that one has a great deal more than the 
other in this watershed ? ‘ 

Mr. Sram™. Well, in land ownership. There is a vast difference in 
timber. The sustained-yield cut of the Federal agencies is less than 8 
million feet a year and will remain that way until the second- growth 
timber, which is 50 to 70 years. There were vast heavy fires in this 
in the nineties, and most of the federally owned land in that area is 
what we call second growth, 50 to 60 years old, and will not be ready 
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for cutting for several years. ‘That is the reason the allowable cut is 
SO low. 
Mr. Cospurn. Have there been any recommendations made from 
e Government to you, from any of these Government agencies as to 
Y omar ing segments of this road for Government purchase ? 

Mr. Sram. Nobody has ever approached me about buying any part 
of it at any time. 

Mr. Conurn. Do you think it would be a good investment for the 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Sram. I think there would be about 40 million other places 
they could m: me more money, including opening up other forest areas. 

Mr. Copurn. What do you think the replacement cost of the road is 
today, Mr. Stamm ? 

Mr. Stamm. Well, the two areas that are owned by the corporations 
jointly, the Molalla road, would have a repl: acement of at least $14% 
ae on, and the South Molalla, about one-half million dollars. There 

s about $214 million owned jointly. 

(See also pp. 1219, 1335.) 

Mr. Copurn. Suppose that the purchaser of Government timber 
tried to take that timber out and goes to you to negotiate this road-use 
fee, and suppose that you and he cannot agree. What recourse does he 
have ? 

Mr. Stamm. He could condemn or go to court. 

Mr. Copurn. I am talking about Bill Coburn, who is successful on 
a bid in Government timber in this watershed. I go to you and say, 
“How much are you going to charge me for the use of your road?” You 
name a fee, and I say, “This is too much for me. I cannot pay it.” 
What do I do? 

Mr. Stamm. I do not know what you could do. 

Mr. Copurn. I do not know, either. 

Mr. Sram. We have never had anyone in that position. We have 
shown our books to people to justify our charge. After all, it is a good 

deal like if you build a house and somebody wants to rent a room. 
j ou ought to have something to say about which room to rent and the 
price and, if he does not want it, he can do something else. You do not 
expect him to demand the use of your master bedroom. 

Mr. Cosurn. I have heard that analogy. I am talking about if I 
purchase the Government timber and you say I cannot have it because 
you own the house. The Government owns the house, not you. 

Mr. Stam. We have a letter dated 1950 stating on what terms and 
conditions we definitely will grant the use of the road to the successful 
bidder. 

Mr. Copurn. But the Government has not agreed to that. 

Mr. Stamm. They have used it in four instances by the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

Mr. Copurn. You are talking about this agreement consummated 
between the Bureau and W eyerhae user ? 

Mr. Sram. Tamti alking about the agreement in my brief. 

Mr. Cosurn. I understood you to say that that never has been con- 
summated. 

Mr. Sram. No, I say that the Bureau of Land Management has 
used it in that area 4 times, 3 3 times in the Beacon Rock area and have 
used 3 other agreements in 3 other areas, 5 years, single shot. 

Mr. Cosurn. That would be under the most recent changes as pro- 
mulgated ? 
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Mr. Stamm. I do not know the terms, but we said we would grant { 
the road in this agreement. 4 
Mr. Cosurn. They are not, then, under the existing regulations / 
Mr. Stamm. No, I do not think so. 
Mr. Cospurn. That is all I have. 
Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott? 


Senator Scorr. I have no questions. j 
Representative Cuuporr. Senator Dworshak ? 
Senator Dworsnak. I am intrigued somewhat by your comment \ 


ifr. 


and observations concerning the building of access roads on publi 
lands. You mentioned first the Douglas-fir region. Are you restrict 
ing that to a few States in the Northw est, or do you include all of the 
public -land States / 

Mr. Sram. I am only talking in this whole thing about the Doug 
las-fir region of western Oregon and W ashington, nowhere else. 

Senator Dworsnak. Then you recommend that there ought . be 
500 miles of primary access roads built annually, as well as 1,50 
miles of spur roads each year. Is that in this one area? 

Mr. Stamm. 2,000 miles a year in this 1 area. 

Senator DworsHak. If you applied that same pattern to the othe: 
sections of the public-land States, where Federal timber is marketed, 
we would have a tremendous access road program. 

Mr. Stamm. Yes, you would, and you need it in this area if you are 
going to get the income from these trees. 

Senator DworsHaxk. You need it in other areas. 

Mr. Stamm. Well, the cost in other areas is not as great. There 
is lots of room for improvement in the cost of road building in this | 
area. 

Senator DworsHak. I am particularly interested in having your ob- 
servation, if you feel free to give it, concerning the efficiency of th 
access road construction program under the supervision of the BLM 
and Forest Service in the areas with which you are acquainted. 

Mr. Stamm. If I built roads at the cost that the Government agen 
cies do, I would be looking for a new job. 

Senator DworsHax. Why do you say that? Can you elaborate? 
I do not want to embarrass you professionally. 

Mr. Sram. I do not think I am that easily embarrassed. 

Senator Dworsnax. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Stamm. I supervise for our corporation the construction of 
about 75 miles of road a year, sometimes maybe a hundred, but let us 
say,65 average. The cost of the road can be vastly different in differ- 
ent areas, depending on soil conditions, rainfall, amount of bridges 
you have to build and you really get into costs when you have to build 
permanent bridges. Our roads cost anywhere from $10,000 to $20,000 
a mile, and when I see Government costs of $40,000 to $80 000 a mile, 
it makes me shudder. 

Senator Dworsuak. It is my understanding that those roads are 
constructed on a competitive bid basis. What do you think is responsi- 
able for that? 

Mr. Stamm. I think that sometimes they are overspecified. They 
are demanding too high a use of roads for the service which it is going 
to render. I think there is too much landscape gardening done. I 
think that sometimes they go to extremes in the amount of cleanup and 
burning of debris they do, and that sort of thing. I think that there 
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rant ' js room for vast a oe ger in the cost of building public roads on 
> forest lands. (See also, pp. 1217, 1335.) 


S° Senator Dworsnak. Do you think that the BLM and the Forest 
Service need additional professional personnel to attain that objective? 
Mr. Stamm. Well, they get that help through the Bureau of Public 
Roads. Those gentlemen are eminent engineers, but they are building 
landscape scenery, and things that are beautiful to behold, and built 
to specifications of 60- to 70-mile an hour traffic, and they try to hold 
lent ' their grades down to less than 7 percent in most instances. I think it is 
bli > acase of building too high class a road for the purpose that it is going 
Act ' toserve, taking into account the amount of Gahan: and, of course, lots 
the | of times they say they are building them for the future, but we have 
seen State highway departments build roads for everybody and for- 
ug ever and then 20 years later they avoid Podunk and leave bridges high 
and dry. 
) be Senator Dworsuak. Are you talking about primary access roads or 
a0)! spur roads ¢ 
Mr. Stamm. Practically all of them. 
Senator DworsHak. Spur roads can be built at less cost by incor- 


her porating the costs into the bids of various purchasers of timber ¢ 
ed, Mr. Stamm. I think that is the only way we can get built the type 


of road that we need. 
ire Senator DworsHak. I have been interested in the past 3 or 4 years 
in the building of access roads because I think we have to accelerate 
the cutting of Federal timber, whether it is allowable cut, or whatever 
term is used. I know that in our State of Idaho, primarily because 
of bug infestation, we have made considerable progress. It takes a 
lot of money to build these access roads and I certainly want as much 
b- efficiency as we can get in the construction of these roads on public 
e lands. I think we are entitled to that because otherwise we are not 


M going to operate. 
Mr. Stamm. I think if you would ask the Forest Service and BLM 
n- to set up a committee of engineers that are professional engineers as 


an advisory council in trying to work out more economical means. 

Representative Cuuporr. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Senator DworsHaxk. I am through. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do the Forest Service and BLM know 
that you are building roads for about half what it costs them to build 
if them ? 
1s Mr. Stamm. Yes. I think they are very much concerned. At least 
r- 2 different men have talked to me 2 different times in the last 2 years 
2S about their concern about costs. I think they are trying to do better. 
d I think they are conscientious and able technicians, but, I think when 
0 the Bureau of Public Roads gets into it probably part of it stems 
., from the high degree of specifications that come from the top echelon 

of the Forest Service and BLM, demanding these extra costs. 
e Representative Cuuporr. I guess they have an explanation and we 
will ask them to comment on it tomorrow. 
Senator Dworsuax. It occurs to me that if these access roads on 
7 public lands cost more than on privately owned land, you would make 
y the same charge as far as road construction is concerned on the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Roads and Highways, would you not? 
Mr. Stamm. I think that recreation and beauty enter into it, but I, 
as an engineer, would not know about it. 
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Representative Horrman. I received the impression that, in your 
judgment, when you dealt with the Bureau of Land Management they 
were what might be called a little tough in coming to an agreement. 

Mr. Sram. I think that is a fair conclusion. 

Representative Horrman. They drove a hard bargain? 

Mr. Stamm. I think that is fair. 

Representative Horrman. From the standpoint of the Government, 
that is all right; is it not? 

Mr. Stamm. Yes; but I think that, if the United States Govern- 
ment waives its sovereignty and begins to do business, they should 
do business on the basis that other people do business. I would not 
expect to give to the United State Government on a business deal any- 
thing that I would not give to Congressman Hoffman or Mr. Coburn, 
or anybody else that I was going to do business with on a reciprocal 
basis on a long term and w anted to retain as a good neighbor. 

Representative Horr: MAN. Did you find the Government any tougher 
than your competitors 

Mr. Stamm. Yes. 

Senator DworsHax. Would you yield? 

Representative Horrman. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnak. If you apply this same pattern, why is it not 
reasonable to assume that the BLM and Forest Service would get even 
greater value for their dollar on building access roads if they are as 
tough in building roads as in other ways? 

Mr. Stamm. Lamsorry. I cannot answer that. 

Representative Horrman. I never thought it was a disadvantage to 
be tough in a business deal and I have never heard that the large cor- 
poration were soft in a business deal. I do not get the point. 

Mr. Stamm. You have to do business with your people on the basis 
that you can continue to do business with them on the reasonable fair 
and reciprocal basis where each party is satisfied over the years. I 
do not want to make a deal with somebody who is going to hate me 
for the rest of my life and wait for a chance to get back at me. 

Representative Horrman. I gather from your statement now that 
maybe the Government officials in dealing with you, when they get 
tough, are taking what might be termed an unfair advantage because 
of their official position 

Mr. Stamm. I think that is probably so. If they do not want to do 
something, it is always not covered in the contract or it is contrary 
to congressional act, or contrary to law; but, if they want something, 
they can see it through different colored lenses. 

Representative Horrman. Maybe I get what you mean. If I over- 
pay the Government on my income tax, they do not pay interest when 
they give it back; but, if I do not pay them enough, they charge me 
interest. That is about what you mean. 

Mr. Stamm. That is in a minor way an example. 

Representative Horrman. That is all I have. 

Mr. Stamm. What I am objecting to, Mr. Hoffman, more than any- 
thing else is that the Bureau of Land Manage ment says, “If you want 
to cross our land you have to do this and that,” but, if the Bureau of 
Land Management wants to cross our land, then they cannot do these 
things that they ask me to do. 
Representative Horrman. I see. 
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Mr. Srama. Then the second case is to differentiate between what 
you might ¢: all raw permits and a permit to use a road when you have 
a big investment on it and they come along and say, “Here you have 

a big investment, but we do not recognize th: at. We want it for free. 
You must have built off on the timber.” Sure, a fellow mentioned 
yesterday that a man built a house in Philadelphia 50 years ago. 

; Represent: itive HorrmMan. Most of us want the government: al official 
to be tough in dealing with everybody and any body in protecting the 
Government, but we do not want him to take unfair adv: intages. 

Mr. Stamm. All I ask is a fair deal and the same kind of a deal that 
I want from somebody else, and I do not ask anything from anybody 
that 1 would not want to give them in return. 

Representative Horrman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
thank you. 

Mr. Stamm. Thank you. 

Representative CHuborr. Senator Neuberger ? 

Senator Neusercer. In your oral presentation you said that Sen- 
ator Neuberger complained that the price of stumpage sold by the 
Government was too low. That was taken out of context. If you 
remember, I complained that where there was no competitive factor, 
as in some of the Indian sales, and the timber went for the appraised 
price and less, I felt that that was low. I think you will agree that 
that was the context. 

Mr. Stamm. That is right. I did not mean to misquote you. 

Senator Neupercer. I would like to ask you about a couple of things. 
You mentioned in the course of your discussion that you were sus- 
picious of the right-of-way regulations, or viewed them with suspicion. 
You used that term. 

Mr. Stamm. That is right, principally because of the people who 
interpreted them. 

Senator NevBercer. Is it not true that the right-of-way regulations 
which were written around 1950 or 1951 are still in effect ? 

Mr. Stamm. That is right. 

Senator Nrusercer. If they are as undesirable as you make out, 
why do you think the present Secretary who has been in office now 
nearly 3 years has not changed them, because they are not enforced 
by statute. They are a matter of executive discretion; is that correct ‘ 

Mr. Sram. I would like to ask the Secretary that. I think they 
are terrible. 

Senator NrevuBercer. You are very critical of them. I am just 
asking your opinion. Why do you think that they have been in effect 
this long under 2 different administrations, at least 2 Secretaries of 
the Interior / 

Mr. Sramm. The reason they are still in effect has been that the 
industry is undecided on them. You heard any number of people 
say that they thought the “y were wonderful and should be kept as they 
are. That is the reason we have Democrats and Republicans. There 
are a tremendous amount of people who have no timber who think 
they are fine. They have nothing to give up and they are willing to 

promise anything. 

On the other hand, there are a number of people who do not like 
to ask for a right-of-way and to have to give the use of all the road. 
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We are willing to grant the use of our roads when the terms and 
conditions under which we grant them are specific, when we kno\ 
when the party is going to use them, what they are going to use them 
for, how long they are going to use them, and that there is a fai: 
compensation, and if they come to us and say they want to use th 
roads. We build our roads far in advance, as any prudent operato: 
doe ‘Ss. 

They say, “You have a road you are not using.” We built that road 
ahead so it would pack down so that we would have a chance of going 
in here and taking peeler logs or going in there and taking pulp logs. 
We have a purpose, just as you do when you make a plan. to do any- 
thing on a long-term basis. Of course, on that basis, you want the 
primary and first right to use it. 

Senator Neupercer. That leads into another point that you made. 
In your written presentation you complained about the following, 
and I will read this one sentence: 

The numerous small timber sales on public lands requiring greater adminis- 
trative personnel per unit of volume sold than larger timber sales. 

Now, you may be correct in that. I am not sufficiently familiar 
technically to know, but do you not think that there is a social useful 
ness in not making sales so large that smaller companies cannot bid 

— them’ In other words, it would be possible to follow policies in 
he lumber industry in which there would remain in the industry only 

i few great corporate giants, although I will admit they are outstand- 
ing corporations, such as that with which you have been affiliated 
outstandingly for many years. 

There are other factors. U ndoubtedly, it cost Bonneville Power 
more to sell a few kilowatt-hours to a little farmers cooperative tha) 
to sell a billion hours to Portland General Electric. It costs a little 
more per stamp to keep open an isolated post office up the creek some 
where than to operate post offices per unit in Portland or Salem. Yo 
know that 

Mr. Stamm. I agree to that, sir. 

Senator Neupercer. Is there not a certain social program toward 
the people of the United States and the small units of business, 
whether it is in the lumber industry or in the electric industry or in 
anything else, that would dictate against the program that you advo- 
cated here # 

Mr. Stamm. I think that you are reading something out of context, 
Senator. I think what I said was that that was one of the reasons 
why 

Senator Neusercer. The allowable cut was not fully utilized. 

Mr. Stamm. Somewhere else I said that secondary roads should be 
built on large sales where the successful bidder could only log about 
40 percent alongside the road, and the other 60 percent should be kept 
for future small sales. 

Senator Nevusercer. The point I was making is that you were pro- 
testing these small sales. 

Mr. Sram. I was not protesting. 

Senator Nevpercer. You listed that as one of the reasons for the 
failure to realize the allowable cut. 

Mr. Sram. Because of the limited personnel that the services have. 
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Senator Nreupercer. I wanted to get from you this fact: You do 
think, then, that smaller sales do have a definite role in the Federal 
timber picture? 

Mr. Stamm. Absolutely. I have no objection to the fact that the 
Bure au of Land Management sale only averages 1 million feet and the 

orest Service sale only averages : 3 million feet. Iam saying that that 

; one of the factors that is handicapping the sustained yield cut be- 
cause they do not have enough personnel to administer them and, 
secondly, on those small sales they do not get enough advanced roads 
built. If we could have sales and get additional spurs and have the 

successful bidder build a road and reserve 60 percent of the timber 
contiguous to it for future small sales, we could accelerate the road- 
building program. 

Senator Neupercer. That is all I have. 

“< »presentative Cuuporr. Mr. Wolf of the General Accounting Of- 
:had one question. He wanted you to define aterm that you used, to 
ep the record straight. 

"Mr. Sram. Yes, sir. Certainly. 

Mr. Woxr. On page 8, Mr. Stamm, on the third line of what would 

ie the second paragraph, you speak of “distressed stands,” and again 
on page 16 of your summary you speak of “distressed timber.” The 
reason I ask you about that is that a number of people have made sug- 
gestions that, where distressed timber exists, the person who finds the 
distressed timber should be able to come in to a Federal agency and say 
ie found it and he ought to get it. I wonder if you could define “dis- 
tressed nee 

Mr. Stamm. I do not agree with the principle. 

Mr. Wor. That is why I wanted you to define it. 

Mr. Sram. Distressed timber to my mind is areas of blowdown 
imber or bug-infested timber or dead trees that are going to deteriorate 

siderably if they are not harvested in the immediate future. 

Representative Horrman. Is it not true that perhaps the attitude 
of the Federal officials in dealing with people is influenced somewhat 
y the fact that they have many more bosses than you have? 

Mr. Sramm. I have some pretty tough ones, sir. 

Representative Horrman. I know that you have tough ones, but 
ou have stockholders, and you have employees, and you have cus- 
tome rs: but the Secretary of the Department of Interior, for example, 
just has poarerny entitled to criticize and find fault. 

Mr. Srama. I do not agree with your statement, sir. I have 20,000 
‘llow employees with the corporation that look to me to look after 
the company’s welfare. We have 20,000 stockholders and many 
millions of customers that expect us to stay in business and service 
their welfare. 

Representative Horrman. And while all and each of them can ex- 
press his opinion and get his views put in the paper, they cannot call 
for a congressional hearing to take you over the co: als. 

Mr. Sram. No, but they can call for a new vice president in charge 
of timber. 

Representative Horrman. That is true, but they are comparati-ely 
few. Your stockholders want to make money. Your employees want 
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higher wages. Have you any idea of what the people want of the j 
Secretary of the Interior, or even of a Congressman ¢ 

Mr. Sram. No; God help them. 

Representative Horrman. What I am trying to get at, as I know 

you realize, is that there is a lot of pressure put on every public official. 
He no more than takes oflice, whether elected or appointed, until some- 
body thinks he has been misused and he wants the elected official to 
str: aighten it out right away. I know you do have a great deal of 
charity for all pub lic officials. 

Mr. Sram. I have the utmost respect and charity for people who 
are willing to give their services at a nominal compensation for the | 
public welfare, and I feel sorry that we are all so critical and talk | 
so rec klessly at times and do not we “gh our words as ¢ arefully as we 
should in criticizing other people. The only comment I have is that 
when you are an elected or public servant I have all the respect in the 
world for you but, whe n you come out here to sell timber, you have 
lost your halo as far as I am concerned and are just another business- 
man. 

Representative Horrman. That is all right with me because I never 
had one of “them things,” but I do not want you, then, to turn around 
and say that we are too tough with you. 

Mr. Stamm. I will not change my mind, sir. 

Representative Horrman. That isall. Thank you. 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Stamm. 

Mr. Stamm. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. I appreciate the opportunity to be heard. Thank 
you very kindly. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have the statement of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., or is Mr. Weyerhaeuser going to introduce the 
statement ? 

Mr. Stamm. They will submit their statement. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Weyerhaeuser, I understand that you 
want to enter your statement for the record. 














STATEMENT OF C. D. WEYERHAEUSER, WEYERHAEUSER 
TIMBER CO. 


Mr. Weryernarvser. My name is C. D. Weyerhaeuser. I am man- 
ager of the forestry, land and timber department of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 

Mr. Stamm has done so well in presenting the case for the owners 
of the Molalla Road system that we will defer making verbal testimony 
to that point, requesting permission simply to read one portion of our 
testimony which he did not cover, and then we will ask to file our 
statement with you. 

Representative Cuuporr. How long is that portion that you want to 
read ¢ 

Mr. Wevernarvser. Just a page and a half. 

Representative CHuporr. You may proc eed, 

I want to adjourn promptly at 6 o'clock tonight, and we are hoping 
to be able to do it because some of the members ; of the committee have 
other commitments for after 6 o’clock. 
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Mr. Wryrriarvser. We simply wanted to express our view on the 
eee land exchange which is contemplated as between the Bureau 
of Land Management and the Forest Service. As we have mentioned 
pre viously in this statement, our Molalla timber is processed at Long- 
view. Wash.. which is outside of the Bureau of Land Management 
market area in which the Molalla watershed is located. As a conse- 
quence, we are ineligible to bid on Bureau of Land Management tim- 
ber. Transfer of the Forest Service timber to the Bureau of Land 
Management will prevent us from bidding on this timber as we have 
been eligible to do in the past. 

Although we regret our inability to bid, we believe that such an 
exchange is sound and should be approved. All timber owners recog- 
nize the importance of consolidation of timber holdings that permits 
more efficient forestry management and sale administration. With 
cons solidation of the hol lings, more of the sales can be laid out on 

. basis of the natural topographic considerations. In addition, the 
an created by slash burning would be greatly minimized. 

That is the end of our statement. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have questions, Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Copurn. Yes, sir. 

Was the Molalla Road agreement made in accordance with the 
egulations of the Department of the Interior ? 

Mr. WeyerHarvuser. The Molalla Road agreement was consum- 
mated in 1953, and as far as I have been given to understand was in 
conformance with the regulations. 

Mr. Copurn. That is on advice of counsel ? 

Mr. WEYERHAEUSER. Yes, 

Mr. Copurn. That is my only question. 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Lanigan. 

Mr. LaniegaAn. You would advocate exchanges under the 1939 act 
to block up O. and C. and private timber, just as you would advocate 
exchinges between the Forest Service and Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to consolidate timber in your own jurisdiction ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Weyernaruser. I would not want to refer to any particular 
act. Ican simply say that I believe that exchanges are advisable if it 
will result in a more efficient administration of the land. 

Mr. Lanican. Getting it more compact makes for more efficient 
operation ? 

Mr. WererHAruser. That is correct. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott ? 

Senator Scorr. I have no questions. 

Representative CHuporr. Senator Dworshak? 

Senator DworsnHak. I have no questions. Thank you. 

Representative CHuporr. Mr. Hoffman. 

Representative Horrman. I have no questions. 

Representative CHuporr. Senator Neuberger / 

Senator Nrupercer. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. In addition to the statement you are offer- 
ing for the record, did you want to put in your exhibit A, the United 
States of America rand Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. road use agreement ? 

Mr. WryerHaruser. That is correct. 
eee Let it be so admitted. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 
EXHIBIT A 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND WEYERHAEUSER 
TIMBER CO. 


ROAD USE AND RIGHT-OF-WAY AGREEMENT, MOLALLA 
WATERSHED 
CONTENTS 


Definitions 
Recitals 
I. Grant of right to use roads built by company. 
I. Grant of rights-of-way over company lands. 
I. Grant of right to use roads built by Bureau. 
IV. Grant of rights-of-way over Bureau lands. 
V. Determination of excess capacity. 
VI. Grants to others. 
VII. Conditions applicable to exercise of grants, 
Route and specifications. 
2. Right-of-way timber. 
3. Roadbuilding material. 
Fire protection 





5. Damage to timber 

6. Compliance with law. 

7. Road connections 

8. Nearest public road. 

9. Maintenance of roads. 

10. Road control. 

11. Road operations, 

12. Direct liability. 

13. Indemnity. 

14. Execution of agreement by licensee. 
VIII. Compensation 


A. Rights-of-way. 
B. Use of roads for management purposes. 
C. Use of company-built roads for transportation of forest products. 
D. Use of roads built by Bureau or its licensees. 
E. Time of payment. 
F. Effect of payments. 

IX. Remedies upon default by licensees, 
X. Remedies upon default by the company. 

I. Remedies upon default by the Bureau. 
XII. Miscellaneous provisions. 

Recording. 
2. Contractors, purchasers, etc. 























bo 


3. Subsequent grants to others. 
4. Reservations by Bureau. 

5. Power site reservation. 

6. Eminent domain. 

7. Recreationalists. 

8. Appeals and jiidicial review. 
9. Construction. 

10. Nondisecrimination. 

11. Representations. 
12. Right-of-way cleanup. 
13. Officials not to benefit. 


XIII. Successors and assigns. 
XIV. Notices and payments. 

V. Termination. 

‘I. United States Authority. 


AGREEMENT 


This agreement between the United States of America (hereinafter called the 
“Bureau”), acting through its agency the Bureau of Land Management, and 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of Washington, and qualified to do business in the State of Oregon (here- 
inafter called “Company”), 














WITNESSETH : 
DEFINITIONS 


1. “Molalla Watershed” means the area outlined on the map attached hereto 
as exhibit A. 

2. “Bureau forest products” and “Bureau lands” mean forest products and 
lands, respectively, in the Molalla Watershed owned by the United States and 
administered by the Bureau of Land Management. 

3. “Licensee” means any person who is authorized to remove forest prod- 
ucts from Bureau lands. A licensee is not an agent of the Bureau. 
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1 “Management” means police protection, fire presuppression and suppres- 
sion, inspection, cruising, reforesting, thinning, stand improvement, inventorying, 
surveying, construction and maintenance of improvements, disposal of land, the 

radication of forest insects, pests and disease, and other activities of a similar 

R nature, but shall not include the transportation of forest products from the 

Molalla Watershed. 

5. “Regional Administrator’ means the Regional Administrator, Region I, 
Bureau of Land Management, or his authorized representative. 

6. “Regulations” means the regulations relating to Permits for Rights-of-Way 
or Logging Roads promulgated by the Secretary of the Interior (F. R. Doc. 
50-2953; filed April 6, 1950), as amended to and including the date hereof. 

7. “Road Builder” means the Bureau with respect to all roads built by the 
Bureau, its contractors or licensees over either Bureau or Company lands. “Road 
builder” means the Company with respect to all roads built by either the Com- 
pany or its contractors over either Company or Bureau lands. 

8, “Excess capacity” means excess capacity as determined pursuant to article 
V hereof. 

9. All references herein to roads, lands, forest products, or rights-of-way, un- 
less otherwise qualified, shall mean only those located in the Molalla Watershed. 


RECITALS 


1. The Company manages its lands in the Columbia Region, of which its lands 
n the Molalla Watershed are a part, on a sustained-yield basis and will be re- 
moving forest products from the Columbia Region from time to time in per- 
petuity. The Company anticipates that a substantial volume of its timber will 
be removed from the Molalla Watershed during the next 20 years. 

2. The Company must cross Bureau lands in order to remove forest products 
from its own lands. The Company has built a system of truck roads suitable for 
transporting forest products. The system crosses both its own land and Bureau 
lands. The Company anticipates future extensions of this system which will 

ross both its own and Bureau lands. The Company and the Bureau agree that 
it is not now feasible or necessary to specify the location of such extensions. 
The Company is also a joint owner, in varying proportions, of roads connecting 
its log dump at Canby, Oregon, with the roads it has built in the Molalla Water- 
shed. The various parts of the present road system are shown in the map at- 
tached hereto as exhibit A. The various parts of the road system are identified 
herein as follows: 

(a) The part running south along the South Fork of the Molalla River and 
along Copper Creek is called the Copper Creek Road. 

(b) The part beginning at the junction of the South Fork and Middle Fork 
of the Molalla River and running easterly along the Middle Fork is called 
the Middle Fork Road. 

(c) The road beginning at the junction of the Middle Fork and Copper 
Creek Roads and running northward to the North Fork Junction Bridge is 
called the South Molalla Road. 

(d) The remainder of the road which runs from the North Fork Junction 
Bridge to the Canby Log Dump is called the Molalla Forest Road. 

All references to such roads include branches, spurs, and extensions thereof 
vithin the Molalla Watershed now existing or made hereafter during the term 
of this agreement. 


3. In accordance with the Regulations the Company has filed applications for 


e the renewal of rights-of-way over Bureau lands upon which it has constructed 
d roads pursuant to permits previously granted. In addition, the Company has 
ep filed an application for a right-of-way over Bureau lands over which it desires 
c to extend the existing road system. 


4. The Bureau manages its lands in the Molalla Watershed on a sustained- 
yield basis and plans to offer for sale through competitive bidding and remove all 
of its old-growth timber located in the Molalla Watershed from time to time 
during the next 20 years. 

5. In order to carry out the policy set forth in section 115.155 of the Regula- 
tions it appears necessary in the judgment of the Regional Administrator to re- 
} quire the Company, as a condition precedent to the Bureau's granting rights to 
j the Company, to grant to the Bureau for use by it and its licensee, to the extent 
and upon the terms and conditions herein provided, rights-of-way across Com- 
pany lands and the right to use roads built by the Company. The Regional Ad- 
ministrator also determines, pursuant to the provisions of section 115.173 of the 


O 
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Regulations, that the granting of rights by the Bureau to the Company as herein 
provided is and will be in the public interest. 

6. This agreement sets forth in full all terms and conditions applicable to 
the respective grants by the parties and the respective use by the parties of 
roads and rights-of-way across lands of the other in the Molalla Watershed, 
This agreement supersedes all existing agreements and permits relating to rights- 
of-way granted hereunder. 

7. The Company represents that it has legal authority to permit the use by 
the Bureau and its licensees of roads and rights-of-way as herein granted. 

8. The respective grants made by the Bureau and the Company are non- 
exclusive licenses, the specific terms and conditions of which are contained in 
this agreement, and do not constitute easements. 

Now, THEREFORE, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual grants and 
undertakings the parties hereto mutually agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I. GRANT OF RIGHT TO USE ROADS BUILT BY COMPANY 


A. Copper Creeek Road 

Upon the conditions and to the extent hereinafter stated: 

1. The Company grants to the Bureau the right to use the Copper Creek Road 
for all purposes incident to the management of Bureau lands. The Company 
also agrees to grant to the Bureau the right to use the excess capacity of the 
Copper Creek Road to transport Bureau forest products, whenever the Bureau 
elects to do so pursuant to congressional authorization. Such grant shall be upon 
substantially the same terms and conditions as are made applicable herein to a 
licensee, except as otherwise expressly provided hereinafter. 

2. The Company further grants to licensees the right to use the excess capacity 
of the Copper Creek Road to transport forest products removed from Bureau 
lands. 


B. South Molalla Road and other roads 

The South Molalla Road, the Middle Fork Road, and the Molalla Forest Road 
are jointly owned in varying proportions by the Company, Crown-Zellerbach 
Corporation, Pope & Talbot, Inc., and the individuals who are successors to 
Ostrander Railway and Timber Company. No one of these owners has the 
right to permit others to use the roads. The Company has no authority 
to bind the other owners, but the Company hereby agrees to join in grants by 
the joint owners on substantially the same terms and conditions as those appli- 
cable hereunder to the Copper Creek Road, except that the provisions relating 
to compensation for the use of such roads shall be the subject of separate nego- 
tiation between the parties to the agreement. 
C. Licensees not obligated to use Company roads 

Neither the Bureau nor its licensees shall be obligated to use any part of 
the Company-built roads for the transportation of Bureau forest products. Pay- 
ment to the Company of road-use fees, as hereinafter provided, shall be re- 
quired only if and to the extent that the Bureau or its licensees use the roads 
built by the Company for transporting forest products. 


ARTICLE II. GRANT OF RIGHTS-OF-WAY OVER COMPANY LANDS 


Upon the conditions and to the extent hereinafter stated: 

1. The Company agrees to grant to the Bureau rights-of-way across Company 
lands for the purpose of permitting the Bureau to cause roads to be constructed 
by contractors and licensees. 

2. The Company also agrees to grant to the Bureau rights-of-way across Com- 
pany lands for the purpose of permitting the Bureau itself to construct roads 
whenever the Bureau elects to do so pursuant to congressional authorization. 
Such grant shall be upon substantially the same terms and conditions as are 
made applicable herein to a licensee constructing roads, except as expressly 
provided otherwise hereinafter. 

3. The Company hereby grants to the Bureau and its licensees the right to 
use roads so constructed for the transportation of forest products removed from 
Bureau lands and for all purposes incident to the management of Bureau lands. 
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ARTICLE III. GRANT OF RIGHT TO USE ROADS BUILT BY BUREAU 


Upon the conditions and to the extent hereinafter stated: 

1. The Bureau grants to the Company for all purposes incident to the man- 
agement of Company lands the right to use roads which the Bureau may build 
or cause to be built in the Molalla Watershed. 

2 The Bureau further grants to the Company the right to use the excess 
capacity of such roads to transport forest products owned by the Company or 
removed from Company lands. 


ARTICLE IV. GRANT OF RIGHTS-OF-WAY OVER BUREAU LANDS 


Upon the conditions and to the extent hereinafter stated : 

1. The Bureau hereby grants to the Company rights-of-way across Bureau 
lands upon which any part of the Copper Creek Road is now located. 

2. The Bureau agrees to grant to the Company the rights-of-way across Bureau 
lands for the purpose of constructing roads. 

3. The Bureau further grants to the Company the right to use all roads here- 
tofore or hereafter built over Bureau lands by the Company alone or jointly 
with others for all purposes incident to the management of Company lands and 
for the transportation of forest products owned by the Company or removed from 
Company lands. 

ARTICLE V. DETERMINATION OF EXCESS CAPACITY 


1. To ascertain excess capacity, upon request from the other party, the road- 
builder will promptly advise the other party of its determination of the amount 
of excess capacity for each of the succeeding 3 calendar years together with the 
facts, information, and other relevant data upon which such determination was 
made. Thereafter during each of such 3 years the roadbuilder shall be obligated 
to make such excess capacity (or so much thereof as is requested) available for 
use by the other for removal of forest products from the lands of the other. 
Each party may request advice each year so that it will at all times have knowl- 
edge of the excess capacity of roads built by the other for the three following 
calendar years. Either party may at any time request advice as to excess 
capacity for the current calendar year if the roadbuilder has not previously 
furnished such advice. Prior to July 1 of each year, each party shall notify the 
roadbuilder of the amount of excess capacity which it desires for use for the 
next calendar year. 

2. If the roadbuilder’s determination of excess capacity either— 

i. substantially understates that portion of the total capacity of the road 
which could be used by the other without unreasonably obstructing or inter- 
fering with the roadbuilder’s stated road use requirements, or 

ii. accurately determines excess capacity but is based upon stated road- 
use requirements which have been scheduled not in the reasonable exercise 
of the roadbuilder’s managerial discretion, but primarily for the purpose of 
limiting the excess capacity so as to make the road unavailable for the 
removal of forest products from the lands of the other, 

then the other party may treat such determination as a default, in which case 
the provisions of paragraph 1 (a) of article X shall be applicable if the Com- 
pany is the roadbuilder, and the provisions of article XI shall be applicable if 
the Bureau is the roadbuilder. 

3. In the event that the capacity of a road shall be diminished by slides, 
washouts, or other physical damage to the road during any period with respect 
to which the roadbuilder has advised the other of excess capacity and if such 
reduction of capacity requires the reduction of use by the Company and the 
Bureau or its licensees, then such reduction shall apply proportionately to the 
use being made at the time of such damage by the Company and the Bureau or 
its licensees. 

4. (a) The Bureau may require its licensees to increase the capacity of the 
Copper Creek Road, provided— 

i. that the construction of such improvements shall not be done at a 
time when it would cause additional logging or trucking expense to the 
Company ; and 
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ii. that the Company shall have the option of constructing such improy: 
ments if the Company’s charge to the licensee for such work does not exceed 
what it would otherwise cost the licensee for the construction of such 
improvements. 

(b) The Company may increase the capacity of any road built by the Burea 
provided that such construction shall rot be done at a time when it would caus: 
additional logging or trucking expense to a Bureau licensee. 

(c) If the Bureau licensees increase the capacity of Company roads or if th: 
Company increases the capacity of Bureau roads, such increased capacity shal 
thereafter remain available to the Bureau or its licensees and to the Compan 
respectively. 

5. It is agreed that there is sufficient excess capacity on the Copper Creek 
Road, the South Molalla Road, the Molalla Forest Road, and the Middle Fork 
Road to permit the transporting of 100,000 board-feet of forest products per 
day from Bureau lands during the period from the date of this agreement 
through 1956. 














































ARTICLE VI. GRANTS TO OTHERS 


Each party shall have the right to grant to others for any purpose— 
i. rights-of-way over its own lands, 
ii. the right to use roads built by it upon its own lands, except that suc! 
a grant shall not reduce excess capacity for the period for which the roa 
builder has theretofore advised the other party pursuant to paragraph 1 or 5 
of article V hereof. 
ARTICLE VII. 


CONDITIONS APPLICABLE 





TO EXERCISE 





OF GRANTS 





The conditions upon which the rights hereinabove granted may be exercis¢ 
are as follows: 


1. Route and specifications 


Application for rights-of-way shall be made by filing with the landowner maps 
prepared in accordance with paragraph 115.161 (c) of the Regulations upon 
which route and specifications for roads intended to be constructed over lands 
owned by another are indicated. Construction may be commenced after the 
expiration of a 30-day period following the filing of such maps unless in the 
intervening period the landowner shall have objected to such construction. The 
landowner may object to the proposed construction only if it does not constitut: 
the most direct route to the lands of the roadbuilder consistent with topographic 
conditions affecting the cost of road construction and the cost and safety of 
use of such roads, provided that the road location shall not interfere with 
existing facilities or improvements on the lands of the landowner. If the road 
construction would, in the opinion of the landowner, interfere with the cutting 
and removal of the landowner’s forest products, the construction may be post 
poned until the completion thereof or until the expiration of a 2-year period 
from the filing of the maps, whichever first occurs. 

Subject to the foregoing, and provided that the roadbuilder is in complianc: 
with all terms and conditions hereof applicable to rights-of-way theretofor« 
granted by the landowner, the landowner will approve such application. Such 
approval shall be evidenced by its endorsement upon a copy of the map filed with 
it of the following legend appropriately subscribed by the landowner : 

“The route and specifications set forth hereon are hereby approved and the 
requisite rights-of-way therefor are hereby granted in accordance with an agree- 
ment dated ____-___ _, 1953, between the United States and Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company. 





2. Right-of-cay timber 


The roadbuilder shall have the right to remove all forest products upon the 
right-of-way and, in addition, subject to the approval of the landowner, danger 
trees adjacent to the right-of-way. The landowner may by written notice 
designate the manner in which forest products and danger trees may be felled 
Prior to cutting any such forest products the roadbuilder shall pay the land- 
owner the market value of all the forest products to be removed. In the case 
of timber to be removed from Bureau lands, the value shall be determined in 
accordance with the methods used by the Bureau in appraising sale timber. The 
Company shall have the option, to be exercised by notice in writing within 30 
days after the filing of the maps pursuant to the preceding paragraph, to take 
all forest products removed from Company lands. If the Company exercises 
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lengths (of not less than 8 feet) designated by the Company, and shall be 
piled along the right-of-way in such manner as the Company may direct. rhe 
Company may thereafter remove such forest products over any roads built over 
Bureau lands without payment of any charge. 


is option the logs shall, without expense to the Company, be bucked into 


Roadbuilding material 

For use in building roads, rock, gravel, and other material may be removed 
from any place on the land of the landowner located outside the required width 
of the right-of-way, but only after payment to the landowner of such compensa 
tion as may be mutually agreed upon. 

}. Fire protection 

(a) In building or using roads upon rights-of-way across the lands of another 
the person doing so will take precautions to prevent forest, brush, and grass 
fires, will endeavor with all available personnel to suppress any fire originating 
on or threatening the right-of-way, and will do no burning on or near the right- 
of-way without State permit during the season in which permits are required, 
and in any event will set no fire on or near the right-of-way that will result in 
damage to any natural resource or improvements, 

(b) The landowner may suspend construction or use of roads over its lands 

during periods of excessive fire danger provided it shall have suspended logging 
operations on its other lands in the Molalla Watershed, It may prohibit the use 
of equipment which it believes increases the fire hazard, provided such prohibition 
shall be uniformly applicable to its own operations and the operations of the 
ther party. The roadbuilder or road user shall maintain such fire-fighting 
equipment and follow such practices as the landowner may from time to time 
specify, if the landowner itself adheres to such practices or if it applies such 
requirements to other persons building or using roads on the lands of the land- 
owner in the Molalla Watershed; provided that the type and number of the 
units of equipment required shall be appropriate for the size of the operation 
of the party using or building a road. 


5. Damage to timber 

No person shall cut, damage, or destroy any forest products upon the land 
of another without express permission from landowner in writing. If such 
approval is not obtained, such action shall be considered willful trespass and the 
andowner shall be entitled to recover treble damages for such cutting, damage, 
or destruction. 


6. Compliance with law 

In the exercise of grants made hereunder, the Company, a licensee, and the 
Bureau shall abide by and comply with all laws, rules, and regulations of the 
Federal, State, and local governments, including without limiting the generality 
of the foregoing, those relating to forest-fire prevention: Provided, however, 
That the Bureau shall not be obligated to comply with such laws, rules, and regu- 
lations of State and local governments which conflict with applicable Federal 
laws, rules, and regulations. 


Road connections 

In the construction of roads connecting with roads built by the other party, 
the roadbuilder shall take the steps necessary to prevent trucks from carrying 
large quantities of mud or rock onto the road of the other party, and shall install 
adequate culverts and drainage facilities at all intersections with roads of the 
other party to prevent heavy rains from washing onto said roads. At the 
point of intersection with the roads of the Bureau or the Company, adequate 
turnout facilities must be provided by the roadbuilder who builds the intersecting 
road and a stop sign must be conspicuously placed on the intersecting road at the 
point of entering the existing road. All vehicles must come to a complete stop 
before entering on roads built by the other party and vehicles operating on the 
road to be entered shall at all times be given the right-of-way. Each party shall 
have the right to cross and recross roads built over its lands by the other party. 


8. Nearest public road 

In transporting forest products as permitted herein, any person may use only 
that part of a road built by another which is necessary to reach, by the shortest 
practicable use of such road, a road, or highway which is suitable for the trans- 
portation of forest products in the type and size of vehicle customarily used for 
such purposes, and which is— 
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i. legally available for public use for ingress to and the removal of foresj 
products from the Molalla Watershed, or 
ii. owned by the person using such road or is a road which the person ha 
a right to use. 
9. Maintenance of roads 
The roadbuilder shall not be obligated to maintain any roads to standards 
higher than may be required to serve its own needs. It is anticipated that under 
the forestry programs of the Company and the Bureau, or on account of economic 
considerations, either party may from time to time suspend logging operations in 
the Molalla Watershed. The roadbuilder shall not be obligated to maintain a road 
during periods when it is not using such road. When the roadbuilder is not 
using a portion of a road, the other parties using such portion shall, unless the 
roadbuilder elects to do so itself, maintain it up to the standard in which it was 
at the time the road user entered upon it. Upon the conclusion of the road 
user’s operation, or upon the resumption of use by the roadbuilder, the road user 
shall leave the road in as good condition as it was when he entered, reasonable 
wear not excepted. 


10. Road control 
The roadbuilder shall have control of any road built by it for the purpose 
of— 
(a) closing it or limiting its use when, due to weather conditions, unre- 
stricted use would cause excessive damage to the road; 
(b) closing the road during periods of excessive fire danger; 
(c) regulating and controlling traffic as required for safe and effective 
use of the road by those having a right to use the road; 
(d) prescribing the trucking equipment to the extent necessary for safety 
on the road. 
The rules so prescribed shall be uniformly applicable to the roadbuilder and the 
road user, subject, however, to the limitations on equipment necessary to permit 
the Bureau or its licensees to move trucks onto the nearest public road. 


11. Road operations 
A person shall not conduct loading operations or engage in other practices on 


the road of another which obstruct or interfere with the operation of the road- 
builder’s trucks on such roads. 
12. Direct liability 
All persons constructing or using roads on lands of another shall be liable to 
the landowner for all loss or damage to or destruction of the property of the 
landwner (including amounts expended by the landowner for fire-fighting pur- 
poses or paid to fire protective associations or like organizations) which directly 
or indirectly resuit from— 
(a) The failure of such person to comply with the terms and conditions 
of this agreement ; 
(0) The act or omission to act of such person in constructing or using 
roads on or over lands of another— 

i. in all cases where the person so constructing or using a road has 
been negligent or otherwise in fault, 

ii. in the case of a licensee, but not the Bureau or the Company, with- 
out regard to the negligence or other fault of the licensee, unless such 
loss or damage results directly or indirectly from the negligence or other 
fault of the Company. 

(c) The negligent act or omission to act in the conduct of the road user’s 
operations upon the lands from which forest products are being removed in 
whole or in part over roads on lands of another. 


13. Indemnity 
(a) The Company will protect, indemnify, and hold harmless the licensee 
from any and all claims, costs, damages, or expenses of any kind which may 
anywise come against the licensee— 
i. by reason of injury to third persons (including employees or agents of 
the licensee) or damage to their property, 
ii. by reason of fire suppression activities of any person, firm, corporation, 
or any governmental authority 
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resulting from and arising out of the negligence of the Company in the use of 
roads built by the Bureau. 

(b) The licensee will protect, indemnify and hold harmless the Company for 
anv and all claims, costs, damages or expenses of any kind or nature which may 
any wise come against the Company 

, i. by reason of injury to third persons (including employees or agents of 

the Company) or damage to their property, 

ii. by reason of fire suppression activities of any person, firm, corporation 
or governmental authority 

resulting from or arising or growing out of those matters set forth in subpara- 
eraphs (@), (0), and (c) of paragraph 12. 

(c) AS a guaranty to insure satisfactory compliance with terms and condi- 
tions of this agreement by a licensee, each licensee shall obtain and maintain 
during the terms of its construction of or use of a road over Company lands a 
bond and insurance as follows: 

i. A perforcanme bond issued by a surety company acceptable to the Com- 
pany in the amount of $10,000. The licensee shall be and remain liable for 
any deficiency and for all amounts which may be due to the Company by 
reason of any default hereunder after the application of said performance 
bond ; 

ii. Blanket liability insurance, both direct and contractual, covering log- 
ging and all other operations, including vehicles, issued by an insurance 
company and in a form acceptable to the Company in amounts not less than 
$100,000/$300,000 personal injury and $300,000 property damage ; 

iii. Before entering on Company lands a licensee shall furnish the Com- 
pany with the bond and a Certificate of Insurance, together with the evi- 
dence that all automotive equipment to be used by the licensee is covered by 
such insurance. All insurance policies shall name the Company as an in- 
sured and shall bear an endorsement requiring the insurer to give 10 days 
prior written notice to the Company of any intended or proposed cancellation 
of such policies. 

iv. It is recognized that during the term of this agreement the amount 
provided for above with respect to performance bonds and blanket liability 
insurance may cease to be adequate because of changing conditions. The 
Company and the Bureau shall each have the right not more often than 
once during each calendar year to notify the other that it desires to negotiate 
for an adjustment upward or downward in the amount of such bond or 
insurance. The Company and the Bureau agree to use their best efforts to 
reach an agreement with respect to such amounts. In the event an agree- 
ment is not reached within a period of 30 days after receipt of such request, 
then the amounts of such bond and insurance thereafter shall be adjusted 
upward or downward, as the case may be, in accordance with the ratio 
of the index figure of the Consumer Price Index published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, for January 1 
of the years in which such request is made to such index figure on January 
1, 1953. 

v. The Bureau shall have the right from time to time to submit a list of 
bonding and insurance companies and the Company agrees to indicate those 
acceptable to it. 

The provisions of subparagraphs (b) and (c), of this paragraph 13 shall not 
apply to the Bureau. 
14. Pxecution of agreement by licensee 

Before entering upon Company lands for any purpose, a licensee, but not the 
Bureau, shall enter into an agreement directly with the Company, which agree- 
ment shall contain the terms and conditions herein provided applicable to its 
operations on Company lands. The Company shall furnish licensee with a 
form of such agreement within 15 days after such form was requested. The 
Company will execute the agreement within 15 days after it has been executed 
by the licensee and delivered to the Company. The term of such agreement 
shall be the period provided in the sale of Bureau timber for removal of the 
sale timber, but in no event more than 4 years. No licensee shall use roads 
over Company lands for any purpose other than preparation for and hauling 
of forest products removed from Bureau land. 
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ARTICLE VIII. COMPENSATION 
A. Rights-of-way 


There will be no charge for rights-of-way over the lands of the Bureau or 
the Company. 


B. Use of roads for management purposes 


There will be no charge for the use by either the Bureau or the Company of 
roads over lands of the other for management purposes. 


C. Use of Company-built roads for transportation of forest products 

As a fee for the use of Copper Creek Road for the transportation of forest 
products the licensee shall pay to the Company the sum of 25 cents per thousand 
board-feet of forest products per mile of road used when the licensee is not 
operating behind and trucking past a loading operation of the Company, and 
30 cents per thousand board-feet when it is so operating. If a licensee shall 
maintain a portion of a road pursuant to paragraph 9 of article VII, the com- 
pensation payable by such licensee shall be reduced by the amount spent by the 
licensee for repairing and maintaining Company-built roads. It is agreed that 
labor is the major element of cost in the construction of roads, and accordingly, 
the fee shall be adjusted as of January 1 of each year in accordance with the 
ratio of the base logging wage for the previous calendar year, as published 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, to the base logging wage for the 
year 1952. The fee as so adjusted shall not apply to sales of Bureau forest 
products which are held prior to the date of adjustment. 


D. Use of roads built by Bureau or its licensees 


When the Company transports forest products removed from other than Bureau 
lands over roads built by the Bureau or its licensees, it will pay a fee at the same 
rate as the Company is entitled to receive for use of its roads during such year 
pursuant to paragraph C of this article: Provided, however, That such fee shall 
be adjusted in accordance with the ratio of the average replacement value per 
mile of the Bureau built roads used by the Company to the average replacement 
value per mile of the Company’s Copper Creek Road. The amounts payable as so 
determined shall be reduced by the amount spent by the Company for repairs 
and maintenance of such portions of such roads as the Company maintains, 

If the Company and the Bureau are unable to agree upon the amounts payable 
under this paragraph D, then the decision of the Regional Administrator shall 
be final. 


E. 





Time of payment 


On or before the 10th day of each calendar month, the person using a road 
built by another shall pay to the roadbuilder the fee payable for the previous 
calendar month. For the purposes of computing the quantity of forest products 
transported, all logs must be weighed on the scales operated on the Molalla Forest 
Road, unless the roadbuilder and road user agree upon another method of meas- 
urement. If weighed on said scales the forest products shall be treated as 


<9 


weighing 9.153 pounds per board-foot. 
BD. Effect of payments 

The payment of fees provided for in this article shall not entitle the licensee, 
the Company, or the Bureau to assert any interest, legal or equitable, in the 
lands, including roads located thereon, for the use of which such fee is paid. 
Such fees paid to the Company shall not be deemed a contribution to, an 
investment in, or the amortization of the cost of construction of a road within 
the meaning of paragraph 6 of article XII relating to eminent domain. 























ARTICLE IX, REMEDIES UPON DEFAULT BY LICENSEES 


1. In case default shall be made by the licensee in the performance or observ- 
ance of any of the covenants, agreements, or conditions of this agreement, and 
such default shall continue for a period of 30 days after written notice by the 
Company to the licensee and to the Regional Administrator, then an event of 
default shall have occurred, and in each and every such case the Company may 
take the following action: 
(a) Notify the Regional Administrator of the reasons for the Company’s 
belief that an event of default has occurred and petition the Regional Admin- 
istrator to take such action against the licensee as will be appropriate to 
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remedy the default or to terminate the rights of the licensee under this 
agreement; or 
(b) Terminate the rights of the licensee under this agreement and notify 
the Regional Administrator and the licensee. The Company may then pro 
ceed against the licensee in any court of competent jurisdiction to obtain 
such other or further relief as may be appropriate. 
of The election by the Company of either of the remedies provided for above shall 
e without prejudice to its right to institute legal proceedings against the licensee 
to recover damages incurred directly or indirectly as a result of the event of 


lefault. 
est 2. In addition to the remedies provided for in paragraph 1, if default shall 
ind be made by the licensee in the performance or observance of any of the 
not covenants, agreements, or conditions of this agreement contained and as a result 
Hod thereof, an emergency exists in the opinion of the Company which endangers 
all the Company’s timber, roads, or other property, the Company, upon notice to 
m- the licensee and the Bureau in writing, may immediately suspend the rights of 
the the licensee hereunder. The Regional Administrator shall be entitled to review 
1at the suspension solely for the purpose of determining whether such an emergency 
ly, exists. If, upon such review and after furnishing the Company an opportunity 
he to reply to any evidence submitted by or on behalf of the licensee, the Regional 
ed Administrator finds that no such emergency exists he may upon notice in writing 
he to the Company and the licensee, revoke the suspension. Such revocation shall be 
Pst binding upon the Company. The determination of the Regional Administrator 


shall not be admissible in evidence in any judicial proceedings relating to the 
existence of an event of default, or to the recovery of damages by reason thereof. 
The suspension of the rights of a licensee hereunder, regardless of its sub- 


au sequent revocation by the Regional Administrator, shall not entitle the licensee 

me to recover from the Company any damages or loss of profits incurred thereby. 

a 3. In case the licensee shall refuse to discontinue its exercise of the license 

all and permission herein granted following a suspension or following a termina- 

- tion thereof, then the Company shall have the right, using such means as may 

at be necessary without being liable therefor in damages, to prevent such licensee 

ze and his employees, representatives or guests from using said road. 

ARTICLE X. REMEDIES UPON DEFAULT BY THE COMPANY 

} 

ll 1. In case default shall be made by the Company in the performance or observ- 
ance of any of the covenants, agreements, or conditions of this agreement, and 
such default shall continue for a period of 60 days after service of written 
notice thereof on the Company by the Regional Administrator, an event of de- 

id fault shall be deemed to have occurred and the Regional Administrator in his 

1S discretion shall have the right to take the following action: 

ts (a) If the event of default relates to a right-of-way granted to the Company 

st hereunder or to a road on Company land, the Bureau shall have the right to 

_ institute legal proceedings to require the Company to comply with this agree- 

LS ment and to recover any damages incurred by the Bureau occasioned directly 
or indirectly by the Company’s default. If the Company fails to comply promptly 
with any final decree entered in such proceedings or if any final judgment obtained 

. against the Company shall remain unsatisfied for a period of thirty days after 

‘. entry thereof, then the Regional Administrator in his discretion may elect to 

i terminate all rights and permits granted by the Bureau to the Company here- 

. under. Notice of such termination shall be served personally or by registered 

: mail upon the Company and shall be final. 

(b) If the event of default relates to a right granted to the Company to use 
a road built by the Bureau or its licensee, the Regional Administrator in his 
discretion may elect to terminate any or all rights granted to the Company here- 
under to use roads built by the Bureau or its licensees. Notice of such termi- 

. nation shall be served personally or by registered mail on the Company, shall 

1 specify the failure or default involved, and shall be final. Upon such termina- 

2 tion the Bureau may proceed against the Company in any court of competent 

f jurisdiction to obtain such other or further relief as may be appropriate. A 

° termination pursuant to this paragraph 1 (b) shall not modify or affect any 


of the Company’s rights to use existing rights-of-way or receive additional rights- 
: of-way over Bureau lands. 
q 2. Termination by the Bureau of rights granted to the Company hereunder 
; shall not— 
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i. affect any right granted hereunder by the Company to the Bureau, nor 

ii. affect the right of the Company thereafter to receive compensation for 
use of company roads and to enforce the provisions hereof relating to the 
Bureau’s use of Company-built roads and rights-of-way over Company lands, 
nor 

iii. relieve the company, the Bureau or its licensees of any duties or obliga- 
tions imposed upon them, respectively, hereunder with respect to such roads 
and rights-of-way. 





ARTICLE XI. REMEDIES UPON DEFAULT 





BY THE BUREAU 





1. In case default shall be made by the Bureau in the performance or observ- 
ance of any of the covenants, agreements, or conditions of this agreement, the 
Company shall have the same remedies against the Bureau upon such default 
as are provided in paragraph 1 of article X for the Bureau to have against the 
Company. 

2. Termination by the Company of rights granted to the Bureau hereunder 
shall not— 

i. affect any right granted hereunder by the Bureau to the Company, nor 

ii. affect the right of the Bureau thereafter to receive compensation for 
use of Bureau-built roads and to enforce the provisions hereof relating to 
the Company’s use of Bureau-built roads and use of rights-of-way over 
Bureau lands, nor 

iii. relieve the Company, the Bureau or its licensees of any duties or obliga- 
tions imposed upon them, respectively, hereunder with respect to such roads 
and rights-of-way. 





ARTICLE XII, MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


1. Recording 


The Company agrees to record this agreement in Clackamas County, Oregon, 
and to furnish evidence of such recording to the Regional Administrator within 
30 days from the date hereof. 

2. Contractors, purchasers, etc. 


(a) The Company shall have the right to authorize any other person to use 
any roads or rights-of-way which the Company is entitled to use hereunder for 
the purpose of such other person transporting forest products owned by the 
Company or removed from Company lands, or building roads over such rights- 
of-way, or maintaining such roads, or for performing services for the Company 
pertaining to the management of its lands. The exercise of such authority by 
the Company shall not relieve the Company of any of the obligations or duties 
imposed upon it hereunder. 

(6) The Bureau and its licensees shall have the right to authorize other per- 
sons to use any road or right-of-way which it is entitied to use hereunder for 
the purpose of transporting forest products from Bureau lands, or for building 
roads over such rights-of-way, or maintaining such roads, or for performing 
services pertaining to the management of Bureau lands. The exercise of such 
authority shall not relieve the Bureau or the licensee from any obligations or 
duties imposed upon it hereunder, and, in addition, in the event the Bureau 
exercises such authority the person so authorized shall be subject to all of the 
obligations and conditions applicable to a licensee hereunder. 

3. Subsequent grants to others 


(a) The Bureau agrees that if a right-of-way on Bureau land has been previ- 
ously granted to the Company, any subsequent grant by the Bureau to another 
of a right-of-way which coincides with any part of the Company’s right-of-way, 
such subsequent grant shall, to such extent, be made expressly subject, during 
the term of this agreement, to all of the terms and conditions hereof applicable 
to a licensee using a Company-built road, except that such permittee may remove 
forest products from other than Bureau lands. 

(b) The Company agrees that where a right-of-way over Company land has 
been previously granted to the Bureau, any subsequent grant by the Company 
to another of a right-of-way which coincides with any part of the Bureau’s right- 
of-way, such subsequent grant shall, to such extent, be made expressly subject, 
during the term of this agreement, to all of the terms and conditions hereof ap- 
plicable to the Company using a road built by the Bureau or its licensees. 
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(c) If either the Bureau of the Company grants a right-of-way to another 
which crosses a right-of-way theretofore granted under this agreement, such 
subsequent grant shall be made upon the condition that such subsequent grantee 
shall: 

i. take steps necessary to prevent trucks from carrying large quantities 
of mud or rock onto the roads theretofore built by the Bureau or the Company, 

ii. install adequate culverts and drainage facilities at all intersections with 
roads built by the Bureau or the Compann to prevent heavy rains from 
washing onto said roads, 

iii. provide adequate turnout facilities at the points of intersection with 
the roads theretofore built by the Bureau or the Company, and 

iv. place a stop sign at the point of intersection and take such other steps 
as may be necessary to require that all vehicles using such right-of-way stop 
before crossing the Bureau or Company road. 

}, Reservations by Bureau 
The Company agrees to use the rights-of-way granted to it by the Bureau sub- 
ject to— 
i. all valid existing rights, 
ii. except as otherwise provided in paragraph 3 of this article, rights-of- 
way as may be granted hereafter by the Bureau under the said Regulations, 
iii. a reservation of rights-of-way for ditches and canals constructed under 
the authority of the United States, and 
iv. a reservation of all fissionable source materials in accordance with the 
act of August 1, 1946 (60 Stat. 755). 
5. Power site reservation 

The Company waives all claim and right to compensation for damage to roads 
built upon Bureau lands resulting from entry upon, occupation of, or use of such 
lands by the United States for the purpose of sections 791 (a)-823 of title 16, 
U.S. C. A., as amended to the date of this agreement. This waiver is applicable 
only to roads built by the Company upon Bureau lands with respect to which a 
reservation has been filed pursuant to section 818 of title 16, U. 8S. C. A., prior to 
the construction of such road, 


6. Eminent domain 

In the event that the United States acquires by purchase or eminent domain 
lands of the Company (or any interests therein) over which there passes a road 
which the Bureau has a right to use hereunder, the Company waives compen- 
sation for the value of the road equivalent to the proportion that the amount the 
Bureau has contributed bears to the total actual cost of construction of the 
road. Such contribution shall include any investment in or amortization of the 
cost of such road, or both, as the case may be, made by the Bureau or a licensee 
either by way of direct expenditures upon such road, or by way of payment by 
the Bureau to the Company in any timber-sales contract for such amortization 
or capital investment. 
7. Recreationalists 

The Company will comply with such regulations as may be issued from time 
to time relating to the use of roads for the purpose of access by properly licensed 
hunters and fishermen and by other recreationalists to Bureau lands which are 
suitable for such recreational purposes, where such use will not unreasonably 
interfere with the use of the road by the Company for the transportation of 
forest products or unduly enhance the risk of fire, collision, or other hazards 
on such road and on lands in the vicinity thereof. If, notwithstanding the 
request of the Regional Administrator that the Company allow use of a road 
in conformity with such additional regulations, the Company shall unreasonably 
withhold its assent, the Regional Administrator shall refer the disagreement 
to the Director of the Bureau for his consideration, and, if the Director concurs 
in the conclusion of the Regional Administrator and if the matter is still in 
dispute, he shali refer the matter to the Secretary of the Interior for his con- 
sideration. In the event of the Secretary’s concurrence in the conclusions of 
the Regional Administrator and, if the Company nevertheless unreasonably 
withholds such assent, the United States may institute such judicial proceedings 
as may be appropriate to enforce said regulations. 
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8. Appeals and judicial review 

(a) The Company may appeal from any decision, action, or omission to a 
of the Regional Administrator under this agreement. Such appeal shall be take 
to the Director of the Bureau of Land Management, and from any decision bi 
the latter to the Secretary of the Interior. Such appeal shall be governed } 
the rules of practice set forth in part 221 of chapter 1, title 48, Code of Feder: 
tegulations. The right of appeal shall be available whether or not the decisi 
of the Regional Administrator is characterized in this agreement as “final’ 
“binding.” Any such decision, action, or failure to act of the Regional Admini 
trator hereunder shall also be subject to the general provisions of law respecting 
judicial review of administrative decisions. 

(b) The provisions contained in subparagraph 8 (@) shall be without preju- 
dice to the rights of the Company to institute legal proceedings provided fo 
herein or otherwise available to the Company for the purpose of enforcing its 
rights under this agreement or obtain such other and appropriate relief. 

(c) Any determination made, action taken, or notice given by the Company 
hereunder, whether or not it is characterized in this agreement as final or 
binding, may be reviewed in any judicial proceedings instituted for the purposs« 
of enforcing or terminating this agreement or to establish liability for damages 
hereunder. 

9. Construction 

The roadbuilder will construct all roads and other improvements as described 
in the maps and specifications filed with the landowner pursuant to paragrap| 
i of article VII hereof, except that the landowner may authorize modification 
or abandonment of any such proposed construction. 


10. Nondiscrimination 

The Company agrees that in its construction and use of roads and rights-of- 
way over Bureau lands it will not discriminate against any employee or applicant 
for employment because of race, creed, color, or national origin, and it will 
include a like provision in all subcontracts relating thereto. 


11. Representations 

If, in connection with this agreement, either party has heretofore represented 
or shall hereafter represent any material fact to the other, knowing. such rep- 
resentation to be false, or makes such representation in reckless disregard of 
the truth and such representation is in fact untrue, then the making of such 
representation shall be treated as a default and the remedies of the party to 
which such representation was made shall be those prescribed in article X or 
article XI, whichever is applicable. 

12. Right-of-way cleanup 

(a) Within 6 months after the termination of the Company’s right to use ¢ 
road or right-of-way over Bureau lands, except as the Regional Administrator 
may otherwise permit or direct, the Company shall clean up and remove from 
such road or right-of-way all debris, refuse, and waste material which may have 
resulted from its operations and use of such road; it shall repair all damage to 
said road resulting directly or indirectly from its use thereof; and it shall remove 
therefrom all structures, timbers, and other objects that may have been installed 
or placed thereon by it in connection with said operations or use: Provided, how- 
ever, That the road and all usable improvements shall be left in place. 

(b) Upon the termination of the right of the Bureau or licensees to use a 
road or right-of-way over Company lands, the Bureau or the licensee, as the case 
may be, shall be subject to the same obligations as those provided in subpara- 
graph (@). 

(c) Upon the expiration of the times herein stated, such property and im- 
provements not so removed shall become the property of the landowner. 


13. Officials not to benefit 

No Member of or Delegate to Congress, or Resident Commissioner, shall be 
admitted to any share or part of this contract or to any benefit that may arise 
therefrom, but this provision shall not be construed to extend to this contract if 
made with a corporation for its general benefit. 
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ARTICLE XIII. SUCCESSORS AND ASSIGNS 


This agreement shall be binding upon and shall inure to the benefit of 

(a) Any person, firm, or corporation succeeding to the Company as the 
owner of all or substantially all of the Company's lands in the Molalla 
Watershed ; 

(b) Any person, firm, or corporation succeeding to the Company as the 
owner of less than substantially all of the Company’s lands in the Molalla 
Watershed, if and when approved by the Regional Administrator ; 

(c) Any department or agency of the Federal Government succeeding the 
Bureau as the administrator of Bureau lands and any Federal govern 
mental agency acquiring an interest in Bureau lands; and 

(d@) Any non-Federal governmental agency or any person, firm, or corpor- 
ation that is not a licensee as defined herein acquiring an interest in Bureau 
lands, when and if approved by the Company. 


ARTICLE XIV. NOTICES AND PAYMENTS 


All payments to the respective parties shall be made in cash or by check or 
money order payable in the case of the Bureau to “Treasurer of the United 
States” and in the case of the Company to “Weyerhaeuser Timber Company.” 
Such payments and all notices provided for herein shall be delivered as follows: 

To the Bureau: Regional Administrator, Bureau of Land Management, 
U.S. Department of Interior, Swan Island Station, Portland, Oregon. 
To the Company: President, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma 
Building, Tacoma, Washington. 
Either party may change its address by written notice. 

Notice to the licensee shall be made as provided in the agreement to be entered 
into with the licensee. 

ARTICLE XV. TERMINATION 


This agreement and all grants made hereunder shall terminate on December 
51, 1978, unless sooner terminated in accordance with the terms and provisions 
hereof. 

ARTICLE XVI. UNITED STATES AUTHORITY 


This agreement is executed by the Regional Administrator, Region I, Bureau 
of Land Management, pursuant to the authority vested in him by the regulations. 

Dated and executed in quintuplicate this 28th day of February 1953. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
By Roscor E. Bett, 
Regional Administrator, 
Region IT, Bureau of Land Management. 
WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY, 
By J. P. WEYERHAEUSER, Jr., 
President. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
County of Pierce, 
SS: 

On this 3d day of March 1953, before me personally appeared J. P. Weyer- 
haeuser, Jr., to me known to be the President of Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
and acknowledged said instrument to be the free and voluntary act and deed 
of said corporation, for the uses and purposes therein mentioned, and on oath 
stated that he was authorized to execute said instrument and that the seal 
affixed is the corporate seal of said corporation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, J have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official seal 
the day and year herein first above written. 

N. R. Genta, 
Notary Public in and for the State 
of Washington, Residing at Tacoma. 
My commission expires October 21, 1954. 
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Exuisit A (SECOND AGREEMENT,) FEBRUARY 6, 1953 
AGREEMENT 


This agreement between the United States of America, hereinafter called the 
“Bureau,” acting through its agency the Bureau of Land Management, and Mary 
L. Collins, a widow; Grace Collins Goudy, and Elmer R. Goudy, her husband; 
Truman W. Collins, and Maribeth Collins, his wife; Pope & Talbot, Inc., a Cali- 
fornia corporation qualified to do business in the State of Oregon; and Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, a Washington corporation qualified to do business 
in the State of Oregon, hereinafter called the “Operators,” 


WITNESSETH: 
RECITALS 


1. The Bureau and one of the Operators, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
(hereinafter called “Weyerhaeuser”’), have entered into an agreement dated 
February 28, 1953 (hereinafter called the “Molalla Agreement’) containing 
reciprocal grants of rights-of-way and road-use rights in the Molalla Watershed. 

2. The Operators own in varying proportions or have a right to use the 
Molalla Forest Road, the Middle Fork Road, and the South Molalla Road 
(hereinafter called the “Roads’’), said Roads being shown on the map attached 
to the Molalla Agreement as exhibit A. In addition, the Operators own or have 
interests in lands or timber thereon in the Molalla Watershed. 

3. The Operators and the Bureau desire to make reciprocal grants of the 
right to use roads and of rights-of-way over their respective lands in the Molalla 
Watershed, all such grants to be upon the same terms as those contained in 
the Molalla Agreement. Accordingly, the parties hereby adopt the definitions 
contained in the Molalla Agreement and the recitals thereof with respect to the 
Bureau and Weyerhaeuser. In addition, the parties hereto make the following 
recitals supplementing the enumerated recitals of the Molalla Agreement : 

Recitals 1 and 2.—Some or all of the Operators will be removing forest prod- 
ucts from the Molalla Watershed, and in doing so must cross Bureau lands. 

Recital 3.—The Operators have filed applications for the renewal of rights- 
of-way over Bureau iand upon which they or their predecessors have constructed 
roads pursuant to permits previously granted. 

Recital 5.—The Regional Administrator makes the same determinations with 
respect to all the Operators as those set forth in Recital 5 of the Molalla Agree- 
ment with respect to Weyerhaeuser. 

Recital 6.—This agreement, and the Molalla Agreement to the extent herein 
made applicable, set forth in full all the terms and conditions applicable to the 
respective grants by the parties and the respective use by the parties of roads 
and rights-of-way. 

Recital 7.—Each of the Operators severally represents that such Operator has 
legal authority to enter into this agreement. 

Now, THEREFORE, in consideration of the premises and of the mutual grants and 
undertakings the parties hereto mutually agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I. RECIPROCAL GRANTS 


For the purposes and to the extent provided in the Molalla Agreement, and 
upon the conditions and subject to the provisions thereof except as otherwise 
expressly provided in article IIT hereof: 

1. (a) The Operators grant to the Bureau and its licensees the same rights 
with respect to the Roads that Weyerhaeuser has granted with respect to the 
Copper Creek Road in the Molalla Agreement. 

(b) It is agreed that there is sufficient excess capacity on the Roads to permit 
the transporting of 100,000 board-feet of forest products per day from Bureau 
lands from the date of this agreement through 1956. 

(c) Neither the Bureau nor its licensees shall be obligated to use any part 
of the Roads for the transportation of Bureau forest products. Payment to 
the Operators, or any of them, of road-use fees as hereinafter provided shall 
be required only if and to the extent that the Bureau and its licensees use the 
Roads for transporting forest products. 

2. (a) The Operators severally agree to grant to the Bureau rights-of-way 
across the respective lands of the Operators in the Molalla Watershed for the 
purpose of constructing roads. 

(b) The Operators hereby grant to the Bureau and its licensees the right 
to use roads so constructed for the transportation of forest products removed 
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— 


from Bureau lands and for all purposes incident to the management of Bureau 
lands. 

3. The Bureau grants to the Operators the same rights with respect to roads 
which the Bureau may build or cause to be built as the Bureau has granted 
to Weyerhaeuser in the Molalla Agreement. 

1. (a) The Bureau hereby grants to the Operators rights-of-way across 
Bureau lands in section 18, township 6 south, range 3 east of the Willamette 
Meridian and in the Molalla Watershed upon which any part of the Roads are 
now located. 

(b) The Bureau agrees to grant to the Operators, or to any of them, rights- 
of-way across Bureau lands for the purpose of constructing roads. 

(c) The Bureau further grants to the Operators the right to use roads here- 
tofore or hereafter built over Bureau lands by any one or more of the Operators 
for all purposes incident to the management of the lands of the respective 
Operators and for the transportation of forest products owned by or removed 
from the lands of the respective Operators. 


ARTICLE II. GRANTS TO OTHERS 


The Bureau and each of the Operators shall have the right to grant to others 

for any purpose— 

i. rights-of-way over its own lands, and 

ii. the right to use roads built by it upon its own lands, 
except that such a grant shall not reduce excess capacity for the period for which 
the roadbuilder has theretofore advised the other party or parties hereto in ac- 
cordance with the procedure set forth in article V of the Molalla Agreement, or 
paragraph 1 (b) of article I of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE III. SPECIAL PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO EXERCISE OF GRANTS 


1. For the purpose of determining excess capacity, as provided in article V of 
the Molalla Agreement, the advice with respect to the excess capacity of each 
of the three Roads shall be furnished by the Operator which, at the time such 
advice is furnished to the Bureau, is maintaining such Road. Such advice shall 


reflect the information furnished by the other Operators, for which information 
the Operator maintaining the road shall not be responsible. If no Operator is 
maintaining a road, when advice as to excess capacity is requested by the Bu- 
reau, Weyerhaeuser shall furnish such advice on behalf of the Operators. 

2. The fee to be paid to the Operators for the use of the Roads for the trans- 
portation of forest products shall be the sum of 20 cents per thousand board-feet 
if forest products per mile of road used, and such fee shall be subject to the 
adjustments provided in the Molalla Agreement. The fee to be paid by the Oper- 
ators for the use of roads built by the Bureau or its licensees shall be the same 
as that required to be paid by Weyerhaeuser under article VIII of the Molalla 
Agreement. Until further notice, the fees payable to the Operators shall be paid 
to Weyerhaeuser for the account of all the Operators. 

3. The obligations of the Operators shall be several, and no Operator shall be 
subject to the provisions of article X of the Molalla Agreement unless such Oper- 
ator shall itself be guilty of default. 

4. A licensee using the Roads or constructing roads over Operators’ lands shall 
be required to obtain only one performance bond and one insurance policy, which 
shall inure to the benefit of the respective Operators as their interests may 
appear. 

5. This Agreement shall be operative with respect to the reciprocal rights and 
duties between the Bureau and Weyerhaeuser only with respect to Weyerhaeu- 
ser’s interest in the Roads. The Molalla Agreement shall determine the other 
reciprocal rights and duties as between the Bureau and Weyerhaeuser. 

6. Payments and notices to be made or given hereunder shall be delivered as 
follows: 

To the Bureau: Regional Administrator, Bureau of Land Management, 
U. S. Department of Interior, Swan Island Station, Portland, Oregon. 
To Mary L. Collins, Grace Collins Goudy, Elmer R. Goudy, Truman W. 
Collins, Maribeth Collins: Room 909, Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Oregon. 
To Pope & Talbot, Inc.: 3070 NW. Front Street, Portland, Oregon. 
To Weyerhaeuser Timber Company: Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, 
Any Operator may change its address by written notice. 
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ARTICLE IX, TERMINATION 


This Agreement and all grants made hereunder sha!l terminate on Decembe) 
31, 1973, unless sooner terminated in accordance with the terms and provisions 
hereof. 

Dated and executed in quintuplicate this day of February 1953. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
By Roscoe E. Bett, 
Regional Administrator, 
Region I, Bureau of Land Management 
Mary L. CoLiins. 
GRACE COLLINS. GOUDY. 
ELMER R. Goupy. 
TRUMAN W. COLLINS. 
MARIBETH COLLINS. 
Port & TALnor, INC., 
E. N. W. HUNTER. 
WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY, 
J. P. WEYERHAEUSER, JR. 
STATE OF OREGON, 
County of Multnomah, ss: 

On this 14th day of March 1953, before me personally appeared Mary L. Collins 
and acknowledged the foregoing instrument to be her voluntary act and deed. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official seal] 
the day and year herein first above written. 

BeRTHA O. WARNER, 
Notary Public in and for the 
State of Oregon, Residing at Portland. 


commission expires September 25, 1955. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
County of Multnomah, ss: 

On this 21st day of March 1953, before me personally appeared Truman W 
Collins and Maribeth Collins, his wife, and acknowledged the foregoing instru- 
ment to be their voluntary act and deed. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and aflixed my official seal 
the day and year herein first above written. 

BertHa O. WARNER, 
Notary Public in and for the 
State of Oregon, Residing at Portland. 


My commission expires September 25, 1955. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
County of Multnomelh, ss: 

On this 14th day of March 1953, before me personally appeared Grace Collins 
Goudy and Elmer R. Goudy, her husband, and acknowledged the foregoing it 
strument to be their voluntary act and deed. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official 
the day and vear herein first above written. 

BeERTHA O. WARNER, 
Notary Public in and for the 
State of Oregon, Residing at Portland. 
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My commission expires September 25, 1955. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of San Francisco, ss: 

On this 10th day of March 1953, before me personally appeared E. N. W 
Hunter, to me known to be the Vice President of Pope & Talbot, Inc., and 
acknowledged said instrument to be the free and voluntary act and deed of said 
corporation, for the uses and purposes therein mentioned, and on oath stated 
that he was authorized to execute said instrument and that the seal affixed 
is the corporate seal of said corporation. 
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My commission expires October 21, 1954. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my offici 
seal the day and year herein first above written. 
IRENE M. Woop, 
Notary Public in and for the State of 
California, Residing at San Francisco 
| My commission expires June 28, 1954. 
| 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
County of Pierce, 88: 

On this 3d day of March 1953, before me personally appeared J. P. Weyer- 
haeuser, Jr., to me known to be the President of Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
nany. and acknowledged said instrument to be the free and voluntary act and 
deed of said corporation, for the uses and purposes therein mentioned, and on 
oath stated that he was authorized to execute said instrument and that the 
seal affixed is the corporate seal of said corporation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my official 
seal the day and year herein first above written. 





N. R. GENTA, 
Notary Public in and for the State 
of Washington, Residing at Tacoma. 


Mr. Wreyrruaruser. I might add that we have notified the Forest 
Service that we will agree to exactly the same road-use agreement 
as with the Bureau of Land Man: agement, which will not be necessary 
if the exchange takes place 

Representative Cuuporr. Thank you, Mr. Weyerhaeuser. 

(The chairman placed the additional statement of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., dated February 17.) (See p. 2216.) 


RECIPROCAL ACCESS TO PRIVATE AND PUBLIC TIMBER 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The largest stand of saw timber in the United States grows on the rugged 
western slopes of the Cascade Range. With this timber, and with that in 
Washington’s Olympic Peninsula and Oregon’s Coast Range, the Douglas-fir 
region is the Nation’s principal source of forest products. The largest owner 
of commercial forest lands in this region is the United States Government. In 
fact, its ownership of saw-timber acreage exceeds that of all private owners 
combined—7% million acres compared with 6144 million acres of private owners.’ 

During the course of the November hearings of the joint committee, consider- 
able attention was devoted to the problems arising from the necessity of crossing 
private lands in order to reach this vast ownership. However, no attention was 
given to the other side of the coin, namely, the problem of crossing these Federal 
lands to reach the contiguous and intermingled privately owned lands. 

Every owner of lands in an undeveloped area finds that access to and develop- 
ment of such lands present a variety of problems that are difficult, but also 
challenging. These problems may become almost infinitely complicated when 
mountains, canyons, and similar topographic considerations have to be meshed 
with processing sites, marketing area restrictions, and other economic considera- 
tions. When the problems are multiplied by a vast ownership, the landowner 
may be more frustrated by the difficulties than stimulated by the challenge. 
This frustration has produced a quite typical reaction—a search for a universal 
panacea for problems whose complexity permits a solution that is both simple 
and successful only if property rights of private landowners are callously 
disregarded. 

II. Reciprocity 
A, EXCHANGE OF LIKE KIND 


In the course of the hearings there were frequent references to the need for 
reciprocity of rights. Although no one defined it we are sure that almost every- 
osteitis ticles: 


? Timber Resources Review, ch. 9, p. 39 (preliminary draft). 
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one will agree that reciprocity involves an exchange of like kind, or of equ 
value. We say “almost” because we suspect that just as there are support 
of equality urging that ‘“‘some are more equa! than others,” there will be advo 
of reciprocity, suggesting that some, or at least one—the Government—ar 


titled to more reciprocity than others. 
B. RECIPROCITY OF ACCESS 


Let us examine the implications of reciprocity—as an exchange of like 
or of equal value—insofar as access is concerned. Access has come to me: 
two things. First it means the bare right-of-way which each of two inte 
mingled landowners needs across the land of the other in order to reach his own 
lands. When one such landowner receives a bare right-of-way from the other, 
the reciprocity principle requires that he grant a bare right-of-way in return. 
Moreover, it is the custom of the industry, for the purpose of exchanging bare 
rights-of-way, to disregard land values. Consequently, reciprocity requires an 
exchange of bare rights-of-way without regard to their respective lengths. A 
glance at ownership maps suggests that this operates to the advantage of t) 
Federal Government. In the Cascades, to reach its own preponderant owns 
ship at higher elevations, the Federal Government usually must cross the private 
lands preponderant at lower elevations. Conversely, these higher elevation 
lands rarely provide access to private lands. 

That part of industry represented by the Industrial Forestry Association 
(hereafter called IFA) has adopted the principle that it will grant all rights- 
of-way requested by the Federal Government for logging road construction. 
It is the failure of the Bureau of Land Management to adopt a like prin- 
ciple that is the source of industry’s complaints. 

The second meaning of access is the use by one landowner of an existing 
road built by another landowner. Here again, the principle of recipro 
ity requires a road user to permit the roadbuilder to use connecting roads 
built by such user. 

It is obvious that a logging road is vastly different both in value and in 
kind from a bare right-of-way.” Consequently, the principle of reciprocity 
does not justify the insistence by one granting a bare right-of-way upon re- 
ceiving in return the right to use a road. In fact, such insistence, which is the 
basie scheme of the O. and C. Right-of-Way Regulations, violates the princij 
of reciprocity because it requires something in return that is neither of like 
kind or equal value. 

C. MOLALLA ROAD SYSTEM 


A look at a particular road system will support the reasons for the adamant 
resistance of road owners to what they consider an attempted invasion of 
property rights. Inasmuch as this committee gained some familiarity in the 
November hearings with the Molalla Road system, we shall discuss it. 


1. Background facts 

The history of the road was reported in the statement filed by Mr. C. D. 
Weyerhaeuser at the hearings in Portland. There is attached a map show- 
ing the location of the Molalla Road and the location of the lands owned by this 
company and the United States in the Middle Fork and South Fork drainages 
of the Molalla River. 

As Mr. E. P. Stamm testified at the November hearings, the estimated replace- 
ment value of the Molalla Forest Road and the South Molalla Road is $114 mil- 
lion and $1 million, respectively. In addition, the Copper Creek road system, 
which is owned solely by Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., has a replacement cost 
of close to half a million dollars. Thus, the total replacement value of the 
entire road facility is about $3 million. This investment was subject to the risks 
that (i) substantial quantities of timber would be damaged or destroyed by fire 
or disease, or (ii) a downturn in the market would make what was a marginal 
operation when it commenced so unprofitable that operations would have to be 
suspended. Fortunately, these risks have not materialized. 


We wish to point up certain additional facts of importance about the road. 
First of all, more than 15 miles of it parallel existing public roads. Although 








2The dissimilarity in kind is recognized even for Federal income-tax purposes. A per- 
son whose property has been involuntarily converted by condemnation or otherwise may 
avoid recognition cf gain by investing the proceeds in “similar property” (sec. 1033, 
IRC). For this purpose, improved real estate is held to be dissimilar from unimproved 
real estate (C. B. 1923, p. 119). 
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nrivate road produces certain savings in gasoline taxes, the decision duj 
existing roads was dictated primaril ) by operating considerations } 
vners decided to have the control and flexibility incident to completely inde- 
endent road facilities, It is this desire for independence that leads a cargo 
:wmill to incur the expense of building its own dock rather than use an ad 
ning public dock. Fortunately for the lumber business, a similar desire beads 
lions of individuals to build their own private residences in preference to 
ng in somewhat less expensive apartments. 


i 


Veed for flewibility 


Manv factors contribute to the need for flexibility in managing the Molalla 
d facility, and the numerous other priva road systems in the Northwest 
he most dramatic circumstance creating this need is the emergency situation 
eated by fire, windthrow, or insect damage. To minimize the injury to 


ffected timber and to protect against insect damage to sound timber, damaged 
mber must be removed in a brief period. ‘The committee heard testimony dur 


g the Oregon hearings about the costly consequences of the failure to do so 


In such emergencies, existing road capacity rarely will accommodate all the 


eeds of both the roadbuilder and other timber owners 
Even in the absence of such an emergency, an integrated operator attempting 


to maintain a bal: unced production will experience wide fluctuations in the level 


f his logging operations in a particular area. The extent of his road use will 
accordingly. He may suspend operations on certain lands of his own when 


he is logging public timber having a similar log mix. In response to market 


hanges, he may increase his operations in an area Where the timber will produce 
he desired items and reduce operations in another area where the timber is pro 
icing surplus items. Thus, a logging road is merely a cog in an integrated forest 
itilization machine. 


Shared use of other kinds of facilities 


Members of the committee whose experience has been limited to manufac- 


turing operations in other sections of the country understand the reluctance of 
an operator to share with others a particular facility such as a machine tool, a 


warehouse, or the like. The fact that there may be occasions when the machine 
ol is idle or a warehouse partly vacant does not change this attitude. Similar 
onsiderations motivate the private company building a road system for the 
rpese of harvesting its timber holdings. 


lolalla agreement 

recognition of the needs of other landowners, including the Government, 
we have been willing to rent the excess capacity of our roads. Upon filing an 
application for a right-of-way in the Molalla area in 1951, we were told that 
we would have to make a fixed amount of the capacity of the Molalla road 
system permanently available to the Government. We were also informed that 
the amount of compensation therefor would be determined unilaterally by the 
Government and that it would be paid at some indefinite time in the future. 

We responded emphatically, and negatively, to this doctrinaire approach. We 
did, however, express a willingness to negotiate an agreement whereby the Gov- 
ernment’s timber purchasers could use the excess capacity of the road upon pay- 
ment of a stipulated rental, After meeting about a dozen times with personne] 

r than those who dictated the conditions mentioned in the previous paragraph, 

e reached substantial agreement in the summer of 1952, and executed a contract 
in January 1953 

It is appropriate to mention that the negotiation of road agreements is al 

Ways a time-consuming process, even when the Government is not a ea An 
O-yeur cutting cycle does not create the kind of time pressure necessary to push 

through such complicated agreements in a matter of days or even months. In 
154, We signed one road-use agreement, to which the Government was not a party, 
the negotiation of which commenced in 1949. 


Ill. O. ano C. Rigut-oF-WAyY REGULATIONS 
A. COERCIVE POLICY IS NOT NECESSARY TO INSURE COMPETIPION 


Goverament cin’ tanir: competition by withholding timber from sale until 
ACCESS 8 obtained 


Phe current regulations governing rights-of-way over O. and C. lands were 
omulgated in 1950. Their function is to prescribe the conditions upon whit hh 
a landowner seeking access to his own lands may build roads across O. and ¢ 
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lands or may continue to use and maintain such roads built under prior 
regulations. 

Although the right-of-way regulations are usually defended on the ground that 
they are necessary for competitive bidding at sales, we emphasize that these 
regulations do not govern the procedures for selling Government timber. It is 
the sale regulations that assure competitive bidding. They de so by prohibiting 
the sale of O. and C. timber when one bidder has access and others do not. The 
Forest Service has maintained this separation of sale policy and right-of-way 
policy, and in doing so has avoided the violent controversy that has surrounded 
the O. and C. regulations and attempts to change them. 

The Bureau of Land Management sale regulations, like those of the Forest 
Service, are predicated upon a policy of putting timber up for sale only when all 
potential bidders have access to the timber. Each agency withholds timber from 
sale if less than all the potential bidders have a right to use the only road tap- 
ping the sale timber. The IFA and this company have endorsed without quali- 
fication, and take this occasion to do so again, this competitive-sale policy. Our 
quarrel is with the means chosen by the Bureau of Land Management to achieve 
these ends. We urge that the Bureau follow the Forest Service practice of rely- 
ing exclusively upon its sale policy of withholding timber from sale until access 
is provided; it should rely upon negotiation and, when necessary, resort to con- 
demnation to acquire the necessary access. We shall detail below our objec- 
tions to the coercive policy of the Bureau of Land Management, under which it 
uses its power to block a private landowner to force him to give up an interest 
in his road. 


2. The O. and C. regulations have not benefited competition 


The failure of the regulations to affect competition is demonstrated by the 
results of Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service sales during the period 
beginning with fiscal year 1950 and ending with fiscal year 1954, the most recent 
year for which figures are available. The regulations were promulgated at the 
end of fiscal year 1950, so that year furnishes a reliable basis for judging the 
quality of competition without the benefit of the regulations. 

The sales in this period show, in the first place, that the policy has not caused 
an increase in the amount realized for timber.‘ The average sale price of all 
species of timber sold in the Oregon Douglas-fir region in fiscal year 1950 ex- 
ceeded the appraisal price by 26 percent on Forest Service sales and by 27 percent 
on Bureau of Land Management sales. In fiscal year 1954 the average sale 
price of each agency exceeded appraisal prices by identical amounts—20 percent. 
Neither agency changed its appraisal methods during this period. 

Secondly, the policy has not increased the amount of timber sold competitively. 
During the period from 1950 to 1954 the volume of timber sold (in the Oregon 
Douglas-fir region) by_the two agencies at prices over appraisal prices was as 
follows: 

[In percent] 











l 
| 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
; " | | 
Wiebe arias 8 iit art Fi 2 eR Oe ee 53.7] 81.6] 567] 59.5 63.7 
Bureau of Land Management... ............---.-...---..--...| 57.2 | 46.4] 57.2 | 65 | 56.7 
' 








Thus, the new regulations, whose principal justification is their contribution 
to competition, had no apparent effect on competition. The Forest Service 
experienced a noticeable increase in competition while following the right- 
of-way policy identical with that endorsed by the IFA. During the period from 
1950 to 1954, the only change in the degree of competition on O. and C. timber 
sales produced by the regulations was a slight decrease in 1951, immediately 
following the adoption of the new regulations. 


8’ We fail to understand, however, the justification for the Forest Service doctrinaire 
insistence upon acquiring :n ownership interest in a road even when its needs are insig- 
nificant in size and temporary in duration. 

‘There was, of course, a substantal increase in stumpage prices as a result of factors 
other the right-of-way regulations, Such factors are reflected in the increased ap- 
praisal prices. 
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B. DETAILED OBJECTIONS TO REGULATIONS 





We have the following objections to the regulations: 
1. Road-use agreements are no longer negotiated but are imposed by ex- 
ercise of the coercive power of sovereign immunity. 
2 The Government insists on taking more than the right to use excess 
capacity, which industry has offered. 
8. The manner in which the Government fixes compensation for the property 
interest it takes from a road owner is subject to the following vices: 
(a) The property owner is denied judicial protection ; 
(b) The formula for determining the amount of compensation is un- 
workable; 
(c) Compensation should be a fair rental; 
(d) The amortization formula may be unfair; 
(e) There is no assurance as to when, if ever, the compensation will be 
paid. 
4. The regulations are too obscure and ambiguous. 
Let us examine these objections in more detail. 


1. Road-use agreements are no longer negotiated but are imposed by the coercive 
power of sovereign immunity 

It has long been recognized that equality of bargaining position is necessary 
for effective negotiations regarding any kind of reciprocal rights and duties. 
The recognition of this necessity has led the courts to excuse the performance 
of a contract on the ground of duress where there existed an unusual dispro 
portion of bargaining power between the parties to such contract. 

In 1895, a statute was enacted authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
permit the use of rights-of-way through public lands “under general regulations 
to be fixed by him.” ‘This statute and the regulations under it established a 
right in private owners to cross Government lands to reach their own private 
lands. The regulations protected the interests of the United States in the 
lands being crossed. It took more than 50 years after the enactment of this 
statute for access problems to develop. Of course, the Government had through- 
out this period, and still has, the extremely powerful weapon of condemnation 
to level against recalcitrant landowners. 

In the late 1940’s the Bureau of Land Management completely eliminated 
equality of bargaining position, the foundation upon which successful agree- 
ments must be predicated. Under the new regulations, as interpreted by the 
Bureau, a private operator may be required, in order to haul his own timber 
over roads he has built with his own funds, to take the Government in as a 
partner in the ownership of the road. For this, the Government pays with a 
vague promise performable at some uncertain time in the future. 

The same factors that lead private operators to build a road system dupli- 
cating existing public roads make them unwilling to take a new owner into 
partnership. To do so would defeat the very purposes for which they built 
the road. 

The unwillingness of private owners to give up the ownership of their roads 
is attributed by proponents of the regulations to their malevolent desire to 
eliminate competition in bidding for public timber. This, obviously, has nothing 
to do with our insistence upon retaining our ownership of the Molalla road 
system because we cannot bid on such timber. More importantly, this company, 
together with other members of the IFA, have made completely clear our 
espousal of the principle that no Federal timber should be sold unless all bidders 
have a right of access to the timber. 

In the absence of any competitive benefit at sales, the desire of roadbuilders to 
retain their ownership must be attributed to the needs that led to the original 
construction of a road as part of an integrated processing facility. Road- 
builders have no incentive to limit unnecessarily the amount of use (as distin- 
guished from ownership) by the Government and its timber purchasers. In 
fact, the incentive is just the opposite, because use by others generates additional 
revenue in the form of road tolls and sharing of maintenance costs. 


2. The Government insists on taking more than the right to use excess capacity, 
which industry has offered 


Most logging roads are one-lane roads. Even 2-lane roads usually have 1-lane 
bottlenecks. There is a limit on the amount of traffic any road can carry. 
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This is somewhat elastic because by slowing down traffic more trucks can 
accommodated. Such slowdowns always increase log-haul costs and the increase 
may be substantial where there is a reduction in the number of daily round trips 
such as from 8 to 2 or 4 to 3. 

Industry has cooperated with attempts of the Government to avoid building 
road systems that duplicate existing private road systems. To that end, we 
have endorsed the principle that purchasers of Government timber should ha 
the right to use the excess capacity of private roads. Moreover, in recognition 
of the Government’s needs, we have agreed that its timber purchasers may use ; 
specified proportion of capacity for the duration of a sale. This commitme: 
continues even though a fire, a drastic change in market conditions, or some other 
circumstance might make it extremely desirable to increase sharply our ow: 
road use. 

Various interpretations of the regulations have eliminated the concept 
excess capacity as the measure of the right of the Government to force a private 
roadbuilder to permit a timber purchaser to use his road system. The O. and ¢ 
Advisory Committee recommended amendments to the regulations to protect roa 
owners against the assertion of a right to use more than excess capacity. These 
recommendations were protested by nonroad owners and the proposed amend- 
ments have not been adopted by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Although there have been few, if any, instances to date in which the Gover: 
ment has exercised its right to use a road at a time when there was not sufficient 
capacity, the refusal to adopt the proposed regulations give road owners little 
confidence that the power will not be exercised in the future. In fact, one of the 
most troublesome uncertainties under the present regulations is whether the 
Government recognizes any limitations upon the extent of its use of a road 
Under the standards contained in section 115.168 of the regulations, a road owner 
could be compelled to suspend entirely his use of a road while a sale was in 
progress. 

3. The compensation procedure is inadequate 

(a) The road owner should have the right to judicial protection—If the 
United States took a property interest in a road under the law of eminent domain, 
the owner would have the right to a jury determination of just compensation 
(rule 71a, F. R. of C. P.). Here the Government does not resort to condemna- 
tion procedure. However, its technique of denying the owner the right to use 
his own property unless he gives the Government what it wants is even more 
effective. While it is true that few persons welcome the role of a defendant 
in a condemnation suit, they certainly would prefer that to having their property 
taken away by administrative fiat and the compensation similarly determined. 
The assurance of immediate payment for the interest taken is an equally 
important reason for a road owner preferring condemnation proceedings. 

(0) The formula for determining the amount of compensation is unworkable.— 
The amount of compensation to be paid for the interest acquired by the United 
States in any road system is determined by the “amortization” formula. Simply 
stated, this means that the Government pays as compensation a percentage of 
the replacement value of the road equal to the percentage owned by the Govern- | 
ment of all timber previously removed over the road system plus the currently 
merchantable timber that probably will be removed over it. At first blush this 
seems to be a practicable and equitable formula. However, if we look at the 
elements of the formula, we will see how many gaps there are. 

(i) How much timber has been removed? Until recently few companies kept 
and retained accurate records of timber removals, particularly in relation to 
road systems. To the extent this information is available, there is considerable 
variation in measurement, depending upon whether truck scale or water scale 
was used. 

(ii) What is the amount of currently merchantable timber in the area tribu- 
tary to the road system? At the recent hearings extensive testimony was heard 
as to the inadequacies of inventories of Federal timber. Recent reinventories 
show the original figures in many instances understated quantities by as much 
as 100 percent. The inventories of most private companies are more up to date. 
Thus, the amortization formula would work unfairly to the advantage of the 
Government. 

(iii) What timber is “currently merchantable”? There is between 50 and 70 
million board-feet of old growth timber on the O. and C. lands in the upper 
Molalla watershed. In addition, there is an estimated 300 million feet of second- 
growth timber around 80 years old. Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. owns about 600 
million feet of old growth timber in the upper watershed. There is a genuine 
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difference of opinion as to whether or not the 300 million feet of second growth 
QO. and C. timber is currently merchantable. If it is, the share of replacement 
st to be paid by the Bureau would be four times as much as if only the old 
growth timber is considered currently merchantable. 
(iv) How much of the currently merchantable timber will “probably” move 
over a particular road system? 

t) Molalla watershed: Quite typically of most watersheds, a good part of 
the timber in the Molalla watershed can be removed in more than one direction. 
For example, there was a recent sale of Bureau timber in section 7, township 
S south, range 4 east. Instead of hauling this timber out over the Molalla road 
system, the Bureau purchaser built a road on a right of way we gave him across 
our section 12, township 8 south, range 3 east, to connect with a publie road. It is 


egually uncertain how the Forest Service timber will move. At the hearings 
n Portland, Mr. Lund testified that much of the Forest Service timber in the 
‘ upper reaches of the Middle Fork (township 7 south, range 5 east) would be 


removed out over the Clackamas road system. 

b) South Coos watershed: We are currently discussing with the Bureau of 
Land Management rates to be paid by purchasers of its timber for using our 
road on the South Fork of the Coos River. The annual allowable eut in the 
Bast Fork Coquille administrative unit is 47 million feet. The annual allowable 

i the South Fork Coos administrative unit is 20.5 million feet. The method 
if moval of most of the timber in either of these administrative units will 
depend upon who the timber purchaser is. For example, if it is Menasha Piy- 
wood, whose log requirements can be satisfied only by purchasing some Bureau 
timber, the timber will go out down the South Fork road system. On the other 
hand, if it is Coos Bay Lumber Co., which is also a substantial purchaser of 
Bureau timber, it will go out to the west over the latter’s road system. 

Further difficulties are created by the indefiniteness of onr own plans for using 
this road system. We are now planning to haul most of our timber from the 
South Coos drainage out over an almost completed road that connects with 
our main log dump at Allegany on the Millicoma River. The great buik of our 
timber will probably go out this way, but in case of emergency some of it might 
go out over the South Fork road. 

(ec) Compensation should be a fair rental.—As we have previously mentioned, 

is our position, and the position of that part of industry represented by the 
Industrial Forestry Association, that a roadbuilder should not be required to do 
more than permit the Government to use the excess capacity of his road. One 
implication of this theory is that the compensation should be in the nature of 
rent, rather than the purchase price of a partnership interest. The rent theory 
has been cirticized because of the difficulty in determining what is a fair and 
reasonable rent. We are sure, however, that it could not possibly be any more 
difficult to determine than the proper amortization charge. 

A very simple formula for determining rent has been suggested. Under this 
formula the charge per thousand feet of logs per mile of road used would be 
X cents for each thousand dollars of replacement cost. For example, if a rate 
: of one-half cent per thousand were established, the toll charge on a $10,000 per 
i mile road would be 5 cents per thousand feet per mile. In addition, the road 
user would share in maintenance costs. It is basically this approach that is 
generally used to test the reasonableness of rent of residential property or of 


j commercial property. In other words, rent is reasonable if it is not more than 
‘ $X per month per thousand dollars of replacement value. 
E In applying this formula, there should probably be some maximum rate. This 


might be appropriate in the case of extremely high cost and high quality roads, 
So the user will not have to pay for a Cadillac when all he needs is a lord. 

Throughout the history of our capitalistic economy, businessmen have been 
accustomed to choosing between renting and owning property. If a businessman 
can balance the economic advantages of these alternatives, certainly the Gov- 
ernment can, and more and more frequently does. Those who decided to rent 
the Floyd Building to house the Department of the Interior in Portland, Oreg., 
would find that similar criteria would serve as a basis for deciding when it is 
better to rent than to own a road. Having exercised this judgment, the Govern- 
ment can always use its condemnation power to protect itseif against unreason- 
able rentals. 

(d@) The amortization formula may be unfair—Where two parties jointly 
undertake the development of a road system, and each agrees to the method of 
road construction and acquires an equity in the road, the amortization formula 
is eminently fair. Each assumes a proportionate share of the risks of destruc- 
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tion of timber, road washouts and market deveiopments that prevent an adequat; 
return on the road investment. However, the situation is quite different when 
one person incurs all the costs of building a road and bears these risks alone, 
A person who insists upon cutting himself in as a partner several years later 
finds the risks somewhat obscured by hindsight. By contrast, the roadbuilder 
who, through his courage or prudence or just plain luck, has survived these 
risks, insists upon a full recognition of them. If he is willing to permit another 
to use his road, but is either unable or unwilling to sell an equity in it, the 
amortization formula, in those rare cases where the factors in the formula are 
known, may produce a charge that is unfair to the owner or user. It is difficult 
to see the merit of a formula under which the fair value of the use of a road 
depends upon the fortuitous circumstance of whether the road builder owns a 
large volume or a small volume of timber. 

If the owner has a very substantial volume of timber and the road user a small 
volume, a very low road use charge results. For example, there is a solid 
block of O. and C. lands on Camp Creek in township 23 south, range 8 west. 
A small amount of timber owner by Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. is virtually the 
only private timber that might be expected to move over the road into Camp 
Creek. Unless we declined the windfall, the public interest would be prejudiced 
by the road use charge based upon the relative ownership rather than upon the 
fair value of the use. 

If, on the other hand, we imprudently built a very expensive road into a very 
small quantity of timber, the amortization formula would require Bureau li 
censees to pay a charge in excess of the fair value of such use. This would 
minimize the consequences of our bad judgment, but would hardly be in the 
public interest. 

(e) There is no assurance that the compensation will ever be paid.—In those 
cases where it is possible to apply the amortization formula, the compensation 
so determined is paid by timber purchasers at a specified rate per thousand 
feet hauled. In 1951 the Bureau entered into an agreement with Willamette 
Valley Lumber Co. under which every purchaser of Bureau timber in the tribu 
tary area was obliged to pay Willamette Valley a specified rate per thousand 
without regard to whether or not they used the Willamette Valley road. After a 
protest by other potential bidders on timber in the area, it was held that the 
Bureau did not have power to require any person who did not use a road to 
pay such a charge. In other words, no tribute need be paid by those in the 
tributary area. 

As we have explained above, in most areas timber can be removed in either of 
two directions. Consequently, until the Bureau approves the tying of timber to 
a road, the payment to the roadbuilder of the agreed compensation depends upon 
whether the successful bidder decides to use his road or some other road. Asa 
result, the compensation may be paid in a period of 5 or 10 years or it may never 
be paid. 

4. The present regulations are too long and too hard to understand 

Anyone who has attempted to read, let alone to understand, the present regu- 
lations will agree that not more than 1 out of 100 lumbermen could operate in- 
telligently under the regulations without hiring a lawyer—and it would probably 
have to bea Philadelphia lawyer at that. 

Even the lawyers find the regulations full of ambiguities. This is best evi- 
denced by disagreements such as that relating to the Willamette Valley road 
agreement between the Washington and regional offices of the Department of the 
Interior. 

C. REACTION OF OPERATING MEN TO REGULATIONS 


Perhaps the members of this committee would have a better insight into 
the reactions of an applicant for a right-of-way if we expressed in conversation 
form the opposing views of the rights-of-way regulations. As will be obvious, the 
words we have put in the mouth of the Government representatives are designed 
primarily to indicate how the applicant interprets the circumlocution that he 
probably would have been exposed to. To make the simulated conversation more 
realistic, let us consider a particular application filed by Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. in September 1951. Mr. Corman, the manager in charge of our Molalla 
logging operation, had scheduled logging in our section 18 of township 8 south, 
range 4 east. To get to this section he had to extend our Molalla road system 
for about half a mile across O. and C. section 7 immediately north of section 
18. Mr. Corman is discusisng the application with Mr. Doe, the Bureau 
representative. 
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Mr. Doe asks, “Are you suggesting as an applicant for a right-of-way that we 
ould not impose any obligations upon users of our lands? 

“Certainly not. You obviously have the right to make your permittee take 
whatever steps you consider necessary to protect your valuable timber. We will 
gladly comply with your requirements. At the same time, we assume that you 
will apply them to all other users of your lands. Is that all we have to do to get 
our permit? 

“No, Mr. Corman, there is something else we want. We want to own an 
interest in your Molalla road system. We'll pay you, of course, but you'll have 
to trust us as to how much and when. 

“Thanks. But maybe we don’t want a new partner. 

“O. K., Mr. Corman, but how else will you get to your timber? 

“Mr. Doe, that’s blackmail—but it won’t work. My lawyer tells me that the 
State of Oregon won't let a landowner bottle up somebody else’s timber. Our 
constitution gives a timber owner a right to condemn a right-of-way so he can 
take his timber out. 

“Your lawyer will also tell you, Mr. Corman, that your Oregon Constitution 
won't protect you against the Untied States. As the sovereign we cant be sued 
without our consent—and we haven’t consented. Besides, why are you so stuffy 
bout keeping us off your road? 

“Mr. Doe, we'll be glad to let you on our road if there’s room. As a mater 
of fact, a good part of the road is a two-lane road and we're sure that there will 
always be room for you on it. However, all your old-growth timber is up at the 
end of Copper Creek and the road system there is a narrow, one-way road. There 
just isn’t room for both of us to operate there at the same time. Frankly, Mr. 
Doe, we’re disturbed by your unwillingness to limit your use to excess capacity 
of the road. What would happen if you made a sale in your section 7 when we 
were operating two sides in our section 18, so that there wasn’t room for your 
purchaser on the Copper Creek Road? 

That would be simple, Mr. Corman, our purchaser would negotiate with you. 

“But, Mr. Doe, what is there to negotiate about? Here’s a $3 million road 
system that we built just to give us flexibility. I’m afraid we would have to 
make your purchaser wait until there was room. 

“Mr. Corman, under our arbitration agreements the purchaser wouldn’t have 
to take your answer. He could ask for arbitration under section 115.168 of the 
regulations. 

“Well, Mr. Doe, that’s one we'd be glad to arbitrate. We could take the 
arbitrator out and show him there wasn’t any room. 

“Do you think that’s controlling, Mr. Corman? 

“Well, certainly, Mr. Doe, we wouldn’t have to shut down to make room for 
your purchaser. 

“Mr. Corman, you apparently haven’t read the regulations carefully. 

“Has anyone? 

“Let me read you paragraph (c).° This requires the arbitrator to take into 
account— 

“** * * the commitments of the permittee and the licensee with respect to 
the cutting and removal of the timber involved and the disposition of the products 
derived therefrom; the extent to which each of the parties may practicably 
satisfy any of the aforesaid commitments from other timber currently con- 
trolled by him; * * *’ 

“Now let’s suppose the purchaser was one of the Molalla mills that has no 
timber of its own. You have other timber. I think you might have to shut 
down to make room for the Molalla mill. 

“But, Mr. Doe, what would happen to our employees at Molalla? 

“Maybe they could work for our purchaser or perhaps you could move them 
up to one of your Washington operations. 

“Let me ask you another question, Mr. Doe. What do you require when an 
applicant instead of crossing you to extend 30 miles of private road wants to 
build a road across your land to connect with a public road? 

“Under those circumstances, Mr. Corman, we would give him a permit and he 
wouldn’t have to do anything, except comply with the various provisions designed 
to protect our property. 

“That isn’t fair. You're not treating your applicants equally.” 





© Sec. 115.168. 
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IV. OBSTACLES TO PARTNERSHIP WITH THE UNITED STATES 


MAINTENANCE AND IMPROVEMENT OF ROADS 


Joint users of a road customarily share maintenance costs in proportion to 
their use. These costs ry substantially both from month to month and year 
to year. Clearing up after winter storms usually represents the largest item of 


maintenance during a year. Every few years, unusually severe storms require 
large expenditures to rebuild bridges, replace washouts, etc. The Government’s 
ability to respond to its duties as a partner is limited by available appropria- 
tions. As an alternative, it may require a timber purchaser to discharge some 
of these obligations. Frequently, however, at a time when substantia! e 
penditures are necessary there are no appropriations and no sales are scheduled 
der which a purchaser could pay the Government’s share. 

Experience indicates that it is a somewhat unusual coincidence for the Govern- 
ment to be able to assume its share of maintenance when the need arises. 

Classification of a particular expenditure as maintenance or capital improve- 
ment is difficult even between private companies. The fiscal limitations to which 
the Government is subject aggravate these difficulties. 





B. LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF AGENTS AND CONTRACTORS 





In managing and selling timber the Government is operating in a proprietary 
capacity. As such, it claims all the rights normally incident to that pos Siti n 
Most “partnership” agreements between private parties have detailed provisions 
imposing upon the respective parties liability for damage caused by their em- 
ployees and agents. In comparable situations, the tort liability of the Govern- 
ment, even while acting in a proprietary capacity, is governed by the Federal 
Tort Claims Act. In the light of the recent decision of the Supreme Court in 
Indian Towing Co. v. U. S. (100 L. Ed. 83), the most that can be said on behalf 
of the private company is that the extent of the Government’s liability is not 
clear. Few will deny that the possibility of recovering from the Government 
for the acts of its agents and employees is extremely circumscribed. The full im- 
plications for timber owners of this limited liability have been highlighted by the 
recent Rayonier case (225 F. 2d 642). There the court held that despite the 
existence of negligence of Government agents in the handling of a fire and in 
permitting fire-hazardous conditions and practices on Government lands, which 
was admitted for the purpose of the pleadings, Rayonier could not recover a 
cent from the Government on account of over a million dollars of damage done 
to its property. 

It is also customary for private parties to indemnify each other against dam- 
age caused by their logging and trucking contractors. Such indemnity agree- 
ments are made almost indispensable by the limited assets of many of these con- 
tractors—some of which are corporations created expressly for the purpose of 
limiting the liability of those deriving economic benefit from Government timber 
purchases—compared with the virtually unlimited potential damage resulting 
from forest fires. The United States, however, refuses to indemnify adjoining 
landowners against damage caused by those present upon its lands. 

Upon the completion of logging, slashings are left upon the land. This slash 
creates a very serious fire hazard. In some instances, the hazard is maintained 
for a considerable period because of the impossibility of disposing of the slash 
or because of the damage it may do to the potential regrowth upon the land. In 
recognition of this fire hazard, the laws of both Oregon and Washington impose 
upon the landowner the duty to use extraordinary care to prevent, fight, and 
extinguish fire which either originates on or spreads through his land. Failure 
to do so gives rise to liability for the damage resulting from fires originating 
on or spreading across such slashings. (See State v. Canyon Lumber Corp. (46 
Wash. 2d 701).) 

The United States in the Rayonier case successfully denied liability based 
upon such laws. In addition, it asserted that when its employees fight fires they 
are public firemen for whose negligence the United States cannot be held liable. 
The United States may, however, assert claims against private landowners for 
damage to its timber resulting either from the existence of slash or from the 
negligence of private companies’ employees engaged in fighting fires. Conse- 
quently, the legal protection of a private landowner against damage resulting 
from slash fires is virtually nonexistent when the slash is on Government land. 
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C. ARBITRATION 
\ detailed right-of-way and road-use agreement or a timber-purchase contract 
eates many difficult problems requiring practical operating knowledge. This 
rcumstance leads private parties to include arbitration provisions in most road 
rreements. The United States refuses to include such provisions. The conse- 

quences of such refusal are aggravated by the customary Government-contract 

provision reserving decisions on all disputed items to the judgment of the con- 
tracting Government officer. The effect of this contract provision, even after 
the enactment of Public Law 356, 88d Congress, is to place upon the private 

rty the burden of establishing that such decision is “fraudulent or capricious 
or arbitrary or so grossly erroneous as necessarily to imply bad faith, or is not 

i supported by substantial evidence.” 

The Government stands behind a one-way screen. It permits rights to pass 
through to the Government, but the correlative duties pass through only in atten 
uated form or are screened out entirely. This is not a result of deliberate, 
selfish design, but a consequence of the ancient doctrine of sovereignty. A remedy 
for, or even an amelioration of, the plight of the private “partner” will require 
legislation. 

Meanwhile, it is not surprising that a private company is a distinctly reluctant 
bride. 

V. CONCLUSION 


Our Government was instituted to protect the rights, including property rights, 
of citizens. The Government cannot, consistently with this purpose, require 
private timber owners to subordinate their needs and rights to those of the Gov- 
ernment in the exercise of its proprietary rights as a timber owner. Conversely, 
private landowners should not, and do not, assert rights superior to those of the 
Government. 

It follows that access of private timber owners to their property is neither 
more nor less important than access by the Government to its property. Conse- 
quently, access should be provided on reciprocal and equal terms. 

The denial by the Government of “raw” access to private timber unless the 
owner grants the use of roads upon terms dictated by the Government constitutes 
neither equality nor reciprocity of access. It is this aspect of the regulations, as 
much as their coerciveness, that has produced the intensity of feeling against 
the regulations. The absence of necessity for the regulations does not lessen the 
resentment. The Government can solve its access problems by condemning 
roads, as well as bare rights-of-way, when negotiations fail. In an 80-year 
cutting cycle, the few months’ delay involved in a condemnation proceeding is a 
poor justification for denying judicial protection to road owners. 

Resort to condemnation will rarely be necessary if the Government adopts 
a flexible approach to these problems, as it has to other long-term needs such 
as office space. In many cases, particularly when the Government owns only 
a small volume of timber tributary to a particular road system, a rental arrange- 
ment will be economically advantageous to the Government, as well as more 
acceptable to the road owner. If the Government’s long-term needs require a 
renewal of a rental agreement, its negotiating position will be amply protected 
by its power of condemnation. 

In closing, we wish to express our appreciation for the interest this joint 
committee has taken in the timber problems of the Northwest. Your contribu- 
tions to the solution of these problems will benefit the entire economy of our 
region. 

We also have appreciated the fair and open-minded manner in which both 
the committee members and their staff have conducted the hearings. 

WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER Co., 

; 2 J. E. Nouan, 

: Vice President and General Counsel. 
DANIEL, C. Smitu, Attorney 


vepresentative Cuuporr. Mr. Robert P. Conklin. 

Mr. Conklin, would you identify yourself for the record and then 
proceed. I would appreciate it a lot if you would try to condence 
your statement, although I have read it and I think it is one of the 
best I have rea dof all that we have had so far. I think that you 
have some wonderful suggestions. If you cut them down a little we 
would appreciate it, because we do have other witnesses. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT P. CONKLIN, CASCADES PLYWOOD CORP. 


Mr. Conxurn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Robert P. 
Conklin. I reside at Oswego, Oreg. Iam employ ed by the Cascades 
Plywood Corp., as an assistant to the president. 

Mr. Chairman, it is after 5 o’clock. I know you have many wit- 
nesses to follow me. Most of the statements I have made in this paper 
that I have before | me are now repetitious this late in the day. 

If it please you, sir, I would just as soon file my brief with you and 
offer myself for questions, if any. 

Representative Cxuporr. I think there might be some questions. 

I want tocompliment you again. Your statement was very well set 
forth. AsI say, we have had many good statements, but I think that 
this is one of the best. 

Let the statement be admitted into the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ropsert P. CONKLIN 


My name is Robert P. Conklin, and I am a native of the State of Oregon, 
residing at Oswego, Oreg. I am employed by the Cascades Plywood Corp., as 
assistant to the president. I am a professional forester and a registered pro- 
fessional engineer and have had occasion to bid upon Government timber in 
western Oregon over a period of the last 5 years. 

Your committee is studying an extremely complex problem. It has so many 
facets, important factors can easily become lost or minimized in the great 
volume of evidence before you. On the other hand, there is grave danger of over- 
simplification. Risking the latter, I wish to confine my remarks to a statement 
of the overall problems according to my viewpoint and to brief a few factors 
for your information and possible consideration. 

Here is the problem: How can the Federal Government best manage forest- 
producing lands for the fullest, wisest, and continuous production of crops of 
trees? 

An oversimplified solution is in three parts: 

(a) Merge all Federal agencies now managing forest lands into one. 

(b) Set up a forest policy on a national basis embracing all the facets of 
this natural resource. 

(c) Under this policy, set up a management program to be operated on 
a business basis. 

Many of the present policies of the Congress and the several Federal agencies 
are complementary to the premises suggested. It may not be too much of a 
wrench to take the next step toward attainment of a sound forest land manage- 
ment program. 


CONSOLIDATION OF FORESTRY AGENCIES AND INTEGRATION OF 
MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 


Congress in its wisdom can surely find a practical way to place the manage- 
ment of Federal forest lands under one agency. In Oregon we have forestry 
being practiced in various ranges of intensity and under many policies by these 
Federal agencies: 

The United States Forest Service 
Bureau of Land Management 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Soil Conservation Service 

Bonneville Administration 

Corps of Engineers, United States Army 
National Park Service 

Here is a most fruitful opportunity for the Congress to show some leadership 
in bringing about sound integrated forest land management. Consolidate for- 
estry under one policy and one system of management to bring every acre of Fed- 
eral forest land to its maximum growth capacity. 
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A SOUND NATIONAL FOREST FOLICY 


p A statement of policy by me for your consideration would be presumptuous. 
: A great mass of evidence is at your disposal now and, from this, I am sure the 
oy Congress can formulate a sound policy, flexible and capable of modernization 
with the changing times, yet basic in principle. 
= 
r PLACING FEDERAL FOREST LAND ON A BUSINESS MANAGEMENT BASIS 


The present difficulties of which you are hearing stem chiefly from a lack of 
d sound business management. Your committee will receive testimony as to the 
manner in which sales of Federal timber are now conducted, the lack of an as 
curate inventory, of access road projects bogged down, rights-of-way problems and 
a lack of adequate trained personnel. 


t The grounds for many complaints presented to you are inflexible regulations, 
t restricting the ordinary decision-making functions generally conceded to manage- 


ment personnel. The failure to promptly offer for sale diseased and bug in 
fested stands of timber, the excuses for not obtaining rights-of-way, and the 
failure to construct road systems may be traced to a lack of powers of decision 
on the part of the on-the-job personnel of the Government agencies or their un 
willingness to make decisions and be subjected to unreasonable criticism later. 

The expansion of the functions of the General Accounting Office from the 
auditing of accounts to the auditing of decisions has created inequities, extr: 


’ and unnecessary workloads and discouragement to the point of leaving the sery- 

$ ice to preserve their self-respect. These men have judgment and integrity and 
are not permitted to exercise either. 

Inflexible regulations and the insistence of “following the book to the point 


” 


of creating silly situations” could be remedied by a business-managed organiza- 
tion. For illustration, I cite a case where a State safety inspector ordered 
three trees felled which were considered dangerous to further logging operations 
in their vicinity. The operation was shut down until compliance with the order. 
The logger called the district forester of the Bureau of Land Management by 
phone. The district forester, being a practical man conscious of the loss situa 
tion faced by the shutdown of a small logger-businessman, said, “Fall the trees, 
the stumps will still be there for my man to measure when he gets up ther 
The clerk-bookkeepers who assume the audit of such decisions naturally made 
an issue of this procedure. The logger was held in trespass and the adminis 
trator was subject to censure. How can an honest, responsible professional 
employee of the Government function under such conditions? How can small- 
business men operate under a system which permits the throttling of commonsens« 
decisions? 

In spite of the often repeated contention that our Government should not be 
in business in competition with its citizens, our Government is in the forest 
land management business. It should now set aside the crown of the sovereign 
and get into the business of managing forest lands on the same level and under the 
ame rule as its neighbors must follow in doing business one with the other. 
Perhaps your committee should recommend a thoroughgoing analysis of the 
business routines and practices by an independent firm, looking toward reorgani- 
zation to institute the commonly accepted principles of good business manag 
ment by Federal forestry agencies. 

Perhaps I shall be considered naive in making this suggestion. But why should 
e impossible for Government agencies to consider at least a modicum of 
efficient businesslike procedure in attacking the problems they are set up 
to solve? 

Such an analysis, under the blessing of the Congress, may consider dividing 
forest management into two categories: 

(a) Land best suited for water conservation, snow retention, for recreation 
and for wilderness areas, and set up a management organization to protect and 
administer such lands. 

(b) Set apart the lands best suited for growing of forest crops. Divide thes: 

j into management units or forests, each under a forest manager and a complet: 
: business staff who will conduct the affairs of growing, protecting, and marketing 

timber under the profit motive for the long pull so essential to successful business 
management. 
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Such units would have their own set of books, budget, balance sheet, and profit- 
and-loss statement. Each would have an advisory board and each would be 
responsible to an overall policy board of directors to coordinate the functions of 
the above-mentioned two groups to supervise budgets, conduct research, perform 
top executive and staff functions and serve as the agency directly responsible 
to the Congress. 

May I further suggest that use be made by Federal forestry agencies of estal 
lished forestry and engineering firms on a contractual basis. Bids could be 
called for timber inventory jobs and for engineering, both structural and civi! 
with the Government writing the specifications. By this means Federal em 
plovees would be freed to do other work and the costs and timing of inventory, 
road location and other work would be known to all. 

[ wish to further comment briefly on engineering and construction policies 
This subject embraces not only access and spur road layouts and construction 
but also logging planning and fire protection. The Federal agencies dealing in 
management of forest lands are training and employing very competent engineers. 
As fast as their competency is proven, these men seem to be promoted to desk 
jobs in regional and Washington offices. In their place students and men of 
little experience are employed in the woods to outline sales areas and plan road 
systems. 

As mentioned before, there are several competent engineering firms in the Doug- 
las-fir region who can do engineering and inventory work on a contract basis 
at a known and reasonable cost. Why not use them on Federal as well as on 
private lands? 

Your attention is directed to the policy of construction of “permanent” roads. 
I emphasize the word “permanent.” Looking back 25 years, would we not today 
appear silly had we engineered and constructed permanent railroads for the 
extraction of successive crops of timber? Further, how silly would we now look 
had we 50 years ago constructed permanent types of bull team skidroads for 
the extraction of successive crops of timber? It is my opinion that “perma- 
nent” concrete bridges should not even be considered in engineering planning 
with respect to forest roads. We have a good many permanent and abandoned 
concrete monuments on the Oregon highway system in the form of bridges that 
have been abandoned because of changes in alinement and standards of con- 
struction. If our State highway commissions and the Bureau of Public Roads 
cannot foresee the future any better than this, how much less qualified are for- 
est engineers to estimate how timber will be extracted 25 years from now? 

In the matter of forest protection, much of the actual fire fighting is done 
by the purchasers of Federal timber or by local private fire associations who are 
supported by taxpaying landowners. These latter associations must fight fire 
on Government lands in order to protect their own neighboring stands of timber. 
The snag falling program on Bureau of Land Management lands is woefully 
behind that on intermingled private ownership. Only recently has the Bureau of 
Land Management paid their way in fire protection. Their account is in arrears 
by $105,000 for past protection received and not paid for. An act of Congress 
is necessary to provide funds for this payment the agency admits is due. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The Congress is to be complimented on its alertness to the management prob- 
Jems of our natural resources. There is no controversy over the question of 
preservation by wise use of these resources. It is over the management methods 
used. The Congress just this year by passage of H. R. 5891 and S. 1713 separated 
the surface rights from the mineral rights on forest lands permitting the forest 
service to plan sales without fear of being blocked by those who obviously file 
on mineral rights solely to gain control of timber. By the same token, your 
committee is evidence of the interest of the Congress in the wise management 
of our timber resources. Why not adopt the well tested management methods 
to the administration of our Federal forests? 


SUMMARY 


In conclusion, the regular and routine problems to be met in the business 
of forest land management will always be augmented by the pressures and:the 
divisions between the “haves” and the “have nots.” To meet the situations thus 
created, it is respectfully suggested that consideration be given to the following: 

(a) Consolidate and merge Federal forest land management agencies. 
(b) Adopt a forest policy for the Nation these agencies can work under. 
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c) Employ an impartial business analysis firm to recommend organizational 
and procedural techniques. 

d) Permit land managers freedom of decision within the scope of their re- 
sponsibility. 

(e) Decentralize management units or forests to bring them closer to the 
local stiuations and problems. 


Representative Cnuporr. Are there any questions? 

\ir. Coburn / 

Mr. Copurn. No, sir. Ido not have any. 

Re mae Cnuouporr. Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Lantcan. I have no questons. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott ? 

Senator Scorr. I have no questions. 

Representative Cnuporr. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsuaK. No; I have none. 

Representative Crruporr. Thank you kindly. 

Mr. Vernon A. Alvin. 

Mr. Alvin, would you please identify yourself for the record? You 
have a very brief statement. If you care to read it all, I think we 
can listen to it. 


STATEMENT OF VERNON A. ALVIN, M. & M. WOODWORKING CO. 


Mr. Arvin. Iam Vernon A. Alvin, manager of the timber division 
of M. & M. Woodworking Co. in Oregon. 

{i might say that I personally have no beefs with the men in the 
field of the Forest Service or of the Bureau of Land Management. 

L have listened to several point of testimony regarding the excessive 
road charges made against small enehaui of timber by large 
corporations, of which ours would come in that category. 

i have in my hand a contract from the Forest Service called a 
inlet settlement contract. This contract was asked for by me for 
the reason of logging aproximately 2 million board-feet of blowndown 
timber that M. & M. Woodworking Co. owned on private lands. While 
this was not made on a public sale, it was made on a timber settlement 
agreement. The price of $43.70 prevailed for a very low grade of 
fir and the price of $23.80 prevailed for hemlock and other species. 

We have no recourse in this due to the fact that the mill that this 
timber was to supply was operating on a hand-to-mouth basis and 
we made this application in June and finally got the settlement on 
August 9. 

In this settlement, we built a half mile of class E forest road to 
the Forest Service standards. I have a complete statement of the 
loss our company suffered by this timber settlement agreement. In 
other words, the cost to our company for using a half mile of road 
that we built to remove approximately 1 million feet of timber 
amounted to $6.67 a thousand lost to the company. The market 
price of the logs is taken at approximately 65 miles east of the town 
of Salem. We have a fairly high market value and in some instances 
the market value equals the value of the logs at Salem due to the fact 
that we were able to negotiate with small mills that were out of logs 
and anxious to buy the off-species. 

I would like as a matter of record to present the contract, the special 

use permit, and our cost statement, for the committee. I am only 
trying to show in this presentation that we have not overstepped 
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our bounds and bought hemlock, as Mr. Neuberger so gracious]; 
charged, at a ridic sulously low figure. I think that you will find in 
examining our statement that the costs are relativ ely low. 

The logging cost delivered to the mills in the area, plus the half a 
mile of roadbuilding, plus a mile of roadbuilding on our own lands, 
was $23.89, which is a very low cost for logging today. I would lik 
to make that a matter of record. 

Representative Cuuporr. In order to keep the record straight, Sen- 
ator Neuberger is not here. I thought I ought to mention this in all 
fairness to him. You said that he charged that lumber was being 
sold at a ridiculously low price. He was not charging M. & M.? 

Mr. Anyi. It scared the pants off the Forest Service people, and 
that is what resulted. 

Representative Cuuporr. I do not want to get into a hassle with you, 
because I think that Senator Neuberger can take care of himself. 1 
understood that he spoke generally. 

Mr. Auvin. That is the highest appraisal on any timber in the 
country. 

I have in my statement five points that I would like to read as a 

matter of record. Prior to that there is one paragraph having to do 
with the five points. We will start on the second page. 

M. & M. Woodworking Co. is the holder of a large amount of land 
and timber in the Quartzville drainage, which is intermingled with 
QO. and C. and Forest Service. The Quartzville access read serves a 
portion of M. & M. Woodworking Co.’s holdings. There is now under 
construction from the access road a second access to O. and C. timber 
called Yellowbottom. As M.& M. Woodworking Co. and the O and C. 
have a reciprocal road agreement, and as M. & M. Woodworking Co. 
had various roads constructed through and adjacent to O. and C. 
timber, we feel that an unnecessary expenditure and a slowdown 
process was created by the construction of the Yellowbottom access 
road. 

The allowable cut in the O. and C. stands in the Quartzville area is 
approximately 20 mijllion feet per year. by reinventory, which is 
badly needed, this cut could be increased to at least 30 million feet 
per year. During the past 2-year period there has only been a token 
amount of sales made in the Quartzville drainage. “While a vast 
amount of money was necessary for construction and betterment for 
the access road, the road has not been completed to a standard suit- 
able for logging or for the safety of the public. Due to the lack « 
topping on the road, unnecessary maintenance costs have resulted. 
The amortization fee and the mileage-base use fee are both excessive 
for the type of road which we are forced to use. We feel it vitally 
pe essary that on construction of access roads that— 

Completion of the access road to be high standard be completed 
within 1 year after hauling is allowed. 

The Government make every effort to use roads of private opera- 
tors constructed in the area 

3. The Government construction of so-called m: iinliner access roads 
be constructed and located in operating areas not served by private 
ro: nse 

Any post-construction costs on access roads be separated from 
mi ries: ince costs. 
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I might dwell on post-construction costs. They have been terrific 
on that road, due to, in the judgment of the logger, I think, that the 
road was a very hard construction and, if my memory serves me, there 
are 11 miles of the road built in at a cost in excess of $700,000. There 
have been slides and there has been widening. The river was not 
thought of when they built the road, so they did not put any riprap 
on the banks, and some of the road washed away. That cost has been 
idded to the maintenance cost. 

In April of 1955, we went to the Bureau of Land Management to 
see if we could get some relief on the road due to the f: rh that it was 
muddy and was not maintained to a standard that would let us operate 
efficiently. We got a promise that in the next budget eae would see 
_ it they could do about crushed rock. That has been quite a while 
oo, and in this time, due to the terrific burden that was thrown on our 


lo gers, we have been forced to raise our contract price $2 a thousand 
nd it has come right out of that fact. 

I might say that the amortization fee on this road is 50 cents per 
thousand. The road use fee is 10 cents per thousand per mile. 

The lower end of the road is a county road of approximately. 14 
miles in length. We pay to Linn Sane through an agreement en- 
tered into a ‘good many years ago $39,000 for the use of all the county 
roads, and it is a hard-surfaced ‘Toad. 

I wish to state these facts and get them in the record that when main 
line roads are built the timber above the slopes should be felled, 
logged, and the slopes cleared to enable future logging and to avoid 
damage to the access road both by windfall and fires, minimum width 
20V0 feet, 

I would like to dwell on that point, if Imay. The Quartzville Road, 
the slopes are very steep, as it was rock, and there are some places with 
|-to-1 slopes. The timber above the slopes is large old- growth timber. 
There is no way in the world that that timber can be taken out with- 
out a vast amount of breakage. 

M & M Wood Working Co. within the last year, immediately after 
ve talked to the BLM, had about 2 miles of road bordering the access 
road. We decided that, unless we removed the timber before the 
oravel was put on, that our timber would be costing less than repairing 

e road. So we have our slopes clean and our timber off. This is 
unnecessary if, prior to building a road, a right-of-way of suitable 

idth is a and, in my opinion, it would take a long time if we just 
built roads and built 200- foot rights-of-way. I do not think we would 
cut any forests. It would give adde d protection to the locality served 
by the access roads. 

\ll rights-of-way prior to construction of access roads should be 
taked and cruised and the timber offered for sale at oral bids. We 
leel that the construction of access roads and the sale of timber should 
be left as separate identities. 

In the instance of the Yellowbottom Road, the timber on the Yellow- 
bottom Road was not cruised prior to the sale. It was put in the bid 
with the road job at about $22 per thousand. 

There were four instances surrounding the granting of that con- 
tract, where the M & M Wood Working Co., for one, bid $55,000 for 
t1 me: within 3 miles, $50,000 for timber within 4 miles, bid $38,000 

‘timber within 5 miles up. The timber on the Yellowbottom ac- 

S road was every bit as good as that that M& M got. It has been the 


76321—56—pt. 1-81 
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practice of the Bureau of Public Roads that they build good roads 
at an exorbitant cost. I feel, and I am sure that others feel, that 
the timber on these roads has been used as bait, and when I speak 
of bait I mean a come-on. The road was not staked. The timber 
was not cruised. We have equipment and we have personnel where 
we would be capable of building that road if we would have known 
definitely the amount of timber on that road so that we could have 
cruised 1t and intelligently bid. We did not know that, and no one 
else did. Maybe the rest of the bidders knew. We did not. 

I would like to close my speech and, if there are any questions, 
I would be glad to answer. 

Representative Cuuporr. Let the statement be received for the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF VERNON A. ALVIN 


My name is Vernon A. Alvin and I reside in Albany, Ore. I am a citizen 
of the United States and have been a resident of the State of Oregon since 1933. 

I am the manager of the timber division for the M & M Wood Working Co. 
in Oregon. I have been employed by the M & M Wood Working Co. since 1935. 
I have been engaged in the procurement of logs and timber both from Govern- 
ment stands and private, and have been engaged in the manufacture of plywood, 
lumber, and shingles. It has been my responsibility during the last 15-year 
period to negotiate with various Government bureaus and agencies for con- 
struction of roads through Government lands to log private timber. 

As the M & M Wood Working Co. has several operations adjacent to large 
stands of Government timber and has large stands of its own timber inter- 
mingled with various Government ownerships, one of my responsibilities has 
been to see that rights-of-way involving company lands were properly 
administered. 

It has been the practice of the Forest Service to withhold sales of timber 
from the public where the Forest Service did not hold rights-of-way through 
private lands. The M & M Wood Working Co. has in the past 10 years deeded 
to the Forest Service various parcels of land involving a sizable amount of 
constructed road in order that timber be made available to operations depending 
on Government sales. 

in the Willamette National Forest, North Santiam drainage, it has been the 
policy of M & M Wood Working Co. to grant to the Forest Service the right of 
use on all its lands for the removal of blowndown and bug-kill salvage timber. 
While in one instance a charge was levied against the sale for road use, the 
fee was never collected as there was no stipulation in the contract protecting 
the property holder. 

M. & M. Wood Working Co. is the holder of a large amount of land and 
timber in the Quartzville drainage which is intermingled with O. and C. and 
Forest Service. The Quartzville access road serves a portion of M. & M. Wood 
Working Co.’s holdings. There is now under construction from the access road 
a second access to O. and C. timber called Yellowbottom. As M. & M. Wood 
Working Co. and the O. and C. have a reciprocal-road agreement, and as M. & M. 
Wood Working Co. had various roads constructed through and adjacent to 
O. and C. timber, we feel that an unnecessary expenditure and a slowdown 
process was created by the construction of the Yellowbottom access road. 

The allowable cut in the O. and C. stands in the Quartzville area is approxi- 
mately 20 million feet per year. By reinventory, which is badly needed, this 
eut could be increased to at least 30 million feet per year. During the past 2-year 
period there has only been a token amount of sales made in the Quartzville 
drainage. While a vast amount of money was necessary for construction and 
betterment for the access road, the road has not been completed to a standard 
suitable for logging or for the safety of the public. Due to the lack of topping 
on the road, unnecessary maintenance costs have resulted. The amortization 
fee and the mileage base use fee are both excessive for the type of road which 
we are forced to use. We feel it vitally necessary that on construction of access 
roads, that— 
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(1) Completion of the access road to be high standard be completed within 
i year after hauling is allowed. 

(2) The Government make every effort to use roads of private operators 
onstructed in the area. 

(3) The Government construction of so-called mainliner access roads be 
constructed and located in operating areas not served by private roads. 

(4) Any post construction costs on access roads be separated from main- 
renance costs. 

(5) On all mainliner access roads constructed the timber above the slopes 
ne felled, logged, and the slopes cleared to enable future logging and to 
avoid damage to the access road both by windfall and fires, minimum width 
200 feet. Should a severe forest fire start, it would give added protection 
to the locality served by the access road. All rights-of-way prior to con- 
struction of access roads should be staked and cruised and the timber 
ffered for sale at oral bids. We feel that the construction of access roads 
and the sale of timber should be left as separate identities. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FOREST SERVICE 
TIMBER SETTLEMENT CONTRACT! 


SALES—Willamette 
Settlement 

M. & M. Wood Working Co. 
August 9, 1955 

12-11—006 : 34055 


The parties to this contract are: 

(1) M. & M. Wood Working Company, 2301 N. Columbia Blvd., Portland 17, 
Oregon, hereinafter termed the purchaser ; and 

(2) the United States of America, represented by a duly authorized officer 
of the Forest Service, United States Department of Agriculture, hereinafte: 
termed the Forest Service. 

The Forest Service agrees to sell and the purchaser agrees to purchase all 
the dead timber standing or down and all live timber marked or designated for 
cutting by the Forest Service, merchantable as hereinafter defined, located on 
an area to be designated by the Forest Service before cutting begins in sec. 23, 
T. 10 S.. R. 5 E., W. M., an area of about 4 acres within the right-of-way of 
logging road being built by permittee under Special Use Permit dated June 29, 
1955. 

The purchaser shall pay to the Forest Service, USDA, through the Regional 
Fiseal Agent, P. O. Box 4057, Portland 8, Oregon, to be placed to the credit of 
the United States, the sum of $6,451.50, more or less, as may be determined by 
actual scale, for the timber at the rates set forth below for stumpage in advance 
payments of at least $6,451.50 each when called for by the Forest Service. 


Estimated quantity Rates per unit for— 


ind unit thousand Circe rod _ a 
£ aS al yroduct 
hoend tant ten pecies and produc 


Ss D- a | + 
scale) etumP | 8.A.B.| Slash 


Douglas-fir and pine: Saw logs and reeler blocks $43. 70 | R 
Western hemlock and other species: Saw logs- - - 23. 80 xX 


The purchaser shall cut and remove said timber in strict accordance with 
the following, and with all conditions and requirements on the back hereof 
(and on attached pages, if any), which are hereby made a part of this contract, 
and the regulations governing timber sales prescribed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Unless extension of time is granted all timber shall be cut and removed and 
the requirements of this contract satisfied on or before June 30, 1956. Stumps 
shall be cut to cause the minimum waste, and not higher than 24 inches on 
the side adjacent to the highest ground. All trees are merchantable which con- 
tain one or more merchantable logs, having a total net scale of 25 percent or 
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more of the total volume of the tree. All trees shall be utilized to as low 
diameter in the tops as practicable and to a minimum diameter of 8 inches 
on all species when merchantable. Log lengths shall be varied so as to secure 
the greatest possible utilization of merchantable material. 

All logs are merchantable which are not less than 12 feet long, at least 8 inches 
in diameter inside bark at the small end and contain a net of 3344 percent of 
their gross scale; provided that no log scaling less than 50 bd. ft. shall be 
considered merchantable; all Douglas-fir peeler blocks are merchantable which 
grade not lower than a No. 3 peeler, are not less than 8 feet long, at least 24 
inches in diameter inside bark at the small end, and contain at least 140 board 
feet, net scale. 

Signed in duplicate on this 18th day of August 1955. 

M & M Woop WorkINc Co., 
By Ciay Brown, President. 
Witness: 
PAUL DORISCHER. 
Witness: 
W. E. HorrMann, 

Approved at Eugene, Oreg., August 19, 1955. 

LoypD BRANSFORD, 
Acting Forest Supervisor. 


The following conditions and requirements constitute a part of the contract 
on the obverse hereof: 

1. Title to all timber included in this contract shall remain in the United States 
until it has been paid for and felled or scaled, measured or counted, whichever 
is later. All the dead timber standing or down and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting by the Forest Service, merchantable as herein defined, 
shall be cut and removed. No timber shall be cut until paid for, nor removed 
from the place agreed upon for scaling until scaled, measured, or counted and 
stamped by the Forest Service. Timber upon valid claims, unless cutting is 
authorized by the claim holder, is exempted from this sale. 

2. Sawlogs shall be scaled by the Scribner Decimal C log rule and other prod- 
ucts shall be scaled, measured, or counted as prescribed by the Forest Service 
or as specifically provided in this contract. If the sealing of any products is to 
be done after felling, such products shall be arranged for scaling, measurement, 
or count, as directed by the Forest Service. In the discretion of the Forest 
Service, the volume of marked or designated trees may be determined and re- 
corded before felling in accordance with the volume tables approved for use in 
the area by the Forest Service, copies of which are on file in the office of the 
Forest Supervisor, with such adjustments for defect or volume as the Forest 
Service may determine to be equitable for the timber on the sale area. 

8. The purchaser shall: (1) take immediate and independent action to prevent 
and suppress forest fires on this sale area and shall require his employees to 
do likewise; (2) when requested place his men and facilities at the disposal 
of the Forest Service for the purpose of fighting forest fires at the current For- 
est Service rate of compensation for such services; (8) bear the entire suppression 
costs of all fires caused with or without negligence by his operations hereunder. 
When requested by the Forest Service the purchaser shall furnish and maintain, 
in quantities and at locations to be determined by the Forest Service, tool boxes 
and fire tools to be used only for suppressing forest fires. 

4. The purchaser shall dispose of all slash, debris, or other refuse as instructed 
by the Forest Service, or if cooperative deposit for slash disposal is provided 
for herein, shall make such deposits to the hereinabove designated depository. 

5. The purchaser, in all phases of construction and logging operations shall 
protect, insofar as possible, all telephone lines, ditches, fences and other im- 
provements and, if such improvements are damaged by his operations under 
this contract, he shall restore them immediately to a condition satisfactory to 
the Forest Service. When necessary, the Forest Service may require the pur- 
chaser to move any such telephone line or fence from one location to another. 
All roads and trails, designated by the Forest Service as needed for fire protec- 
tion or other purposes, shall at all times be kept free of logs, brush, and debris 
resulting from the purchaser’s operations under this contract. Any road or 
trail used by the purchaser in connection with this sale that is damaged through 
such use shall promptly be restored by him to its original condition. 

6. No unnecessary damage shall be done to young growth or to trees left stand- 
ing. On the portion of the sale area where logging has been completed, timber 
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nerchantable under the terms of this contract that has been damaged or wasted 
in amounts which in the judgment of the Forest Service are not justified by 
the existing conditions shall be paid for as follows: 

(a) Marked or designated trees which are left uncut and unmarked or 
undesignated trees which are cut or are injured through carelessness at 
double the current contract rate for stumpage. 

(b) Marked or designated trees which are broken by careless falling or 
cut and not fully utilized, in accordance with merchantability and utilization 
specifications herein, at the current contract rate for stumpage. 

In view of the difficulty of determining the actual damage to the United States, 
the amounts herein specified shall be regarded as liquidated damages. The right, 
title, and interest to any timber for which payment of liquidated damages has 
been made shall remain in or revert to the United States without compensation 
unless it shall have been removed from the sale area within the time limitation 
for removal of timber as stated on the face of this contract. 

7. The decision of the Secretary of Agriculture shall be final in the interpreta- 
tion of the regulations and provisions governing the sale, cutting, and removal 
of the timber covered by this contract. 

8. All operations on the sale area, including the removal of scaled timber, may 
be suspended by the Forest Service, in writing, if the conditions and requirements 
contained in this contract are disregarded, and failure to comply with any one of 
said conditions and requirements, if persisted in, shall be sufficient cause for 
the termination of this contract. 

9. No Member of or Delegate to Congress, or Resident Commissioner, shall be 
admitted to any share or part of this contract, or to any benefit that may arise 
therefrom, unless it is made with a corporation for its general benefit. 

10. This contract shall not be assigned in whole or in part. 

11. The conditions of sale are completely set forth in this contract, and none 
of its terms can be varied or modified except in writing by the officer of the Forest 
Service who signs this contract, his successor or superior officer, and in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

12. Upon failure on the part of the purchaser to fulfill all and singular the con- 
ditions and requirements herein set forth, or attached and made a part hereof, 
all moneys paid under this contract may be retained by the United States to be 
applied toward the satisfaction of the purchaser’s obligations hereunder without 
prejudice whatever to any other rights and remedies of the United States. 

(Additional clauses 13-38 on following pages are hereby made a part of this 
agreement.) 

Note.—For lump-sum sales when the volume is predetermined strike out the words 
in italics beginning with “more or less”’ on the obverse. 

If no special deposits are required strike the inapplicable wording under the payment 


clause on the obverse. 
If additional clauses are needed, attach another page or pages. 


MERCHANTABILITY 


Seo. 18. DEFINITION OF MERCHANTABLE Logs. All logs, including western 
redcedar chunks and slabs, are merchantable under the terms of this agreement 
which scale at least 3344 percent of their gross scale, contain not less than 50 
board-feet of net volume, and equal or exceed at least one of the following 
length and diameter measurement combinations: length 12 feet, diameter not less 
than 12 inches: length 16 feet, diameter not less than 10 inches; length 26 feet, 
diameter not less than 8 inches. Diameters shall be the average measurement 
inside bark at small end for logs and the maximum and measurement for cedar 
chunks and slabs. 

Any Douglas-fir log unmerchantable under the above definition which by 
rebucking will produce a block or short log that will grade not lower than a 
No. 3 peeler in accordance with the official Log Scaling and Grading Rules of 
the Columbia River Log Scaling and Grading Bureau shall be merchantable for 
that portion of the log which meets these specifications and is not less than 8 
feet long, exclusive of trim allowance, and not less than 24 inches in diameter 
inside the bark at the small end: Provided, That no such block or short log of 
this species scaling less than 140 board-feet net scale shail be considered 
merchantable. 

Src. 14. MERCHANTABILITY UNDER Bureau Scare. When agreement between 
the purchaser and the forest supervisor to accept bureau scale in accordance with 
section 17 is in effect, the following definition of merchantability shall govern 
in scaling sawlogs removed from the sale area: 
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All logs are merchantable which are not less than 12 feet long, at least & 
inches in diameter inside bark at the small end, and after allowance for defect 
will meet the grade requirements of a No. 3 saw log as defined by the log. 
sealing and grading bureau named in section 13. 

Douglas-fir peeler blocks are merchantable which are not less than 8 feet 
long, exclusive of trim allowance, and not less than 24 inches in diamete; 
inside bark at the small end, after allowance for defect, will meet the requir: 
ments of a No. 3 peeler block or better grade. 

Sec. 15. GOVERNING CLAUSES. For the purpose of payment for stumpage, me! 
chantability of logs will be governed as to size by clause 14 if scaling is dons 
by an approved scaling bureau, or by clause 13 if scaling is done by the Forest 
Service; for the purpose of enforcing utilization requirements in the woods, 
clause 13 will govern. 


SCALING 


Sec. 16. PLace or Scatine.—tThe scaling of logs shall be done on the trucks at 
the landing or wherever the forest officer in charge finds it most practicable 
vithout interfering unnecessarily with the logging operations. 

Sec. 17. BurEAU ScALING.—By mutual agreement in writing between the | 
chaser and the forest supervisor the scale of saw logs may be determined by 
a designated scaling bureau: Provided, That the Forest Service reserves the 
right to check scale the work of scaling bureau scalers and when such check 
scales show a variance in scale in excess of plus or minus 5 percent, the Forest 
Service will request the designated scaling bureau to make a rescale if logs are 
being scaled in assembled rafts or a check scale in ail other cases; the parties 
agree to accept the bureau’s rescale volume as the final volume for such raft or 
rafts, whenever the bureau’s rescale volume shows a variance in excess of plus 
or minus 5 percent. 

Deterniination of scale by the bureau may be for all or part of timber cut 
and may be terminated by the forest supervisor whenever services rendered ure 
deemed unsatisfactory, or by the purchaser at any time after 30 days’ notice 
in writing to the supervisor. 

During the period agreement to use bureau scaling is in force sealing shall 
be performed at places acceptable to the bureau and the forest officer in charge; 
all logs shall be branded and painted with highway yellow paint or otherwise 
plainly marked in such manner as directed by the forest officer for easy identi- 
tication and shall not be removed from the place agreed upon for scaling until 
sealing has been completed. The purchaser agrees to cooperate with the forest 
supervisor in providing conditions satisfactory for making check scales by a 
Forest Service check scaler, and to hold designated rafts containing national- 
forest logs for rescaling or check scaling by the bureau whenever a Forest 
Service scale of said raft indicates a variance in excess of 5 percent from the 
original bureau scale. Any log brand assigned to logs from this sale area will 
not be used on logs from any other scale area or on logs from any area in other 
ownership until such brand has been released in writing by the forest supervisor. 
Methods customarily employed by the bureau may be used to signify completion 
of scaling in lieu of stamping by a forest officer. 

Sec. 18. GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE Loas.—Logging operations shall be so con: 
ducted as to permit scaling to be done economically, and logs from private land 
shall not be mixed at the point of scaling with logs from national forest land 
unless either Government or private logs have been previously marked or 
stamped in a manner satisfactory to the forest officer in charge. Likewise, logs 
eut under this agreement shall not be mixed before scaling with logs cut under 
any other sale agreement. 

Sec. 19. Bureau ScALE CERTIFICATE AND RAFT REcorp.—When scaling is done by 
a scaling bureau in accordance with Section 17 of this agreement, the purchaser 
agrees to furnish the forest supervisor at the end of each month with a list of the 
numbers of all bureau scale certificates received by him during that month which 
cover any logs from this sale, and in those cases where logs are scaled by the 

bureau in assembled rafts, the purchaser agrees to require in his agreement with 
the dump operator or owner for dumping and rafting service to have the dump 
operator or boom man furnish the forest supervisor monthly a list of the raft 
numbers and when available a piece count of purchaser’s logs in each raft for 
those rafts which contain logs from this sale. 

Sec. 20. RESPONSIBILITY FOR BRANDING AND RECEIPTING FoR Logs.—At each 
landing on the sale area the purchaser shall brand and paint with highway yellow 
paint or otherwise plainly mark national forest logs in such manner as directed 
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by the forest officer in charge, and he shall secure from the truckdriver of each 
oad of logs to be hauled a signed receipt on forms to be furnished by the Forest 
Service. The man to whom the purchaser assigns this job shall be competent 
and continuously employed at such landing and shall do his work in a manner 
satisfactory to the forest officer in charge. The duplicate copy of the truck re- 
ceipts shall be retained by the purchaser and turned in daily to the forest officer 
in charge, or at such other periodic intervals as he shall direct. The original copy 
of the receipt shall be given to the truckdriver who shall retain it in his possession 
at all times while the logs are in transit as evidence of his authority to transport 
national-forest logs and who shall surrender said original copy at the point of 
scaling or at the log dump, as the case may be, and as directed by the forest office: 
in charge. When the original copy is to be surrendered at the log dump the pur 
chaser agrees to require in his agreement with the dump operator or owner for 
dumping and rafting service, to have the dump operator sign the original copy of 
truck receipt as evidence that said load of logs was delivered and to collect and 
mail said receipts to the forest officer in charge. 

Sec. 21. So far as may be deemed necessary for the protection of the national 
forest’s interest, the plan of logging operations on the sale area shall be approved 
in advance by the forest officer in charge. 

Seo. 22. Any method of logging other than by means of tractors, trucks, and 
internal combustion loaders and yarders may be employed only with the advance 
approval in writing of the forest supervisor and under such restrictions as he may 
require. The operation of all logging equipment shall be subject to such reason- 
able restrictions as the forest officer in charge may deem necessary for the pro- 
tection of national-forest interests. 

Src. 23. Snacs.—Snags shall be felled to the satisfaction of the forest officer in 
charge. 

Sec. 24. Stasu.—The purchaser shall pile and burn all slash as required by the 
forest officer in charge. 

Sec. 25. During the period April 1 to October 31 of any year that this agree- 
ment is in effect, the purchaser shall take fire precautionary measures, such as 
providing adequate spark arresters, fire extinguishers, fire tools and weather in- 
struments, clearing around logging equipment, providing satisfactory watchman 
service, limiting blasting, or other measures required by the forest officer in 
charge and in accordance with his instructions. 

Sec. 26. The purchaser shall have on the sale area at a suitable location satis 
factory to the forest officer in charge, a portable gasoline power pump equipped 
with at least 1,500 feet of 1144-inch hose. The pump shall be of sufficient size and 
eapacity to deliver 25 gallons of water per minute through a five-sixteenths-inch 
nozzle tip to an elevation of 300 feet above the pump level, using a 14-inch hose. 
The nozzle will be of the changeable tip type with one-fourth-, five-sixteenths-, 
and three-eighths-inch tips. Tools and accessories necessary to operate the pump 
efficiently and a supply of Canvas gravity intake funnels shall be provided as re- 
quired by the forest officer. This equipment shall be tested before April 1 of each 
year and at such other times as may be required by the forest officer. 

Sec. 27. TANK TrRucK.—The purchaser shall provide a_ serviceable truck 
equipped with a water tank of not less than 300 gallons capacity, a portable power 
pump or suitable power takeoff pump, installed with a bypass, capable of deliver- 
ing 17 gallons per minute through a one-fourth-inch nozzle to an elevation of 100 
feet above the pump level, at least 500 feet of 1-inch cotton-jacketed rubber-lined 
hose with a minimum of 250 feet on a live reel. The hose shall be charged with 
water and then wound on the reel so that it is “alive.” One-inch rubber hose may 
be substituted for the 1-inch CJRL hose. The nozzle shall be an adjustable shut- 
off type which can be adjusted from spray to straight stream and which will 
deliver at least 17 gallons of water per minute. Tools, adaptors, suction hose, and 
accessories necessary to operate the pump and tanker efficiently shall be provided. 
The tank truck unit with equipment and accessories shall be kept ready for in- 
stant use by a trained operator for suppressing forest fires, and shall be located 
at a point satisfactory to the forest officer. A water supply sufficient, in the 
judgment of the forest officer, for rapidly filling the tank shall be provided at one 
or more accessible points along or adjacent to the main truck roads. 

SEc. 28. ASSISTANCE IN FIGHTING Fires.—The purchaser shali place his em- 
ployees, contractors, and employees of contractors at the disposal of any author- 
ized forest officer for the purpose of fighting forest fires, with the understanding 
that unless the fire-fighting services are rendered on the area embraced in this 
agreement or on adjacent areas one-fourth mile from exterior boundaries of sale 
area payment for such services shall be made at rates to be determined by the 
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forest officer in charge, which rates shall be the current rates of pay prevailing 
in the said National Forest for services of a similar character: Provided, That if 
the purchaser, his employees, contractors, or employees of contractors caused or 
could have prevented the origin or spread of the said fire or fires, no payment 
shall be made for services so rendered. 

Sec. 29. SMOKING AND LUNCH-FIRE RESTRICTIONS.—During the periods of fire 
danger, as may be specified by the forest officer in charge, the purchaser shall 
prohibit smoking and the building of camp and lunch fires by his employees, con- 
tractors, and employees of contractors within the sale area except at established 
camps, and shall enforce this prohibition by all means within his power: Pro- 
vided, That the forest officer in charge may designate safe places where, after 
all inflammable material has been cleared away, camp fires may be built for the 
purpose of heating lunches and where, at the option of the purchaser, smoking 
may be permitted. 

Sec. 30. BURNING OF REFUSE.—No camp refuse or slash or other debris such as 
that resulting from the clearing around camps or on the rights-of way shall be 
burned without the written consent of the forest officer in charge. 

Sec. 31. Fire PLan.—The purchaser and the forest officer in charge shall pre- 
pare a fire plan which shall set forth in detail the plan for the prevention, control, 
and suppression of fires for the area: Provided, however, That neither the 
preparation of said plan nor anything contained therein shall relieve the purchas- 
er from any responsibility under the terms of this agreement or any applicable 
laws and regulations. 

Sec. 32. SUSPENSION oF LoGeIneG.—During periods of exceptional emergency, 
created by hazardous climatic conditions or otherwise, the forest supervisor, or 
officer to whom he may have delegated authority for this purpose, shall require 
such additional patrol or other emergency measures as he may determine to be 
necessary to meet the situation, which requirements, as far as practicable, shall be 
set forth in the fire plan for the sale, area; and if, in the judgment of the super- 
visor, other precautions are not adequate, or if the operator shall not comply with 
the emergency measures required, the supervisor or other authorized officer 
shall have authority to close down such machines or such portions of the logging 
operations as, in his judgment, should be discontinued during the period of the 
emergency or until the emergency requirements are met by the operator. 

Sec. 33. Truck Roaps.—The clearing of rights-of-way on all truck roads shall 
be in accordance with the requirements of the forest supervisor and shall be satis- 
factory to him. The location of all roads shall be approved in advance by the 
forest officer in charge, and all roads constructed by the purchaser shall have 
provisions made, which are adequate in the discretion of the district ranger, for 
the prevention of undue erosion or damage. All culverts and bridges shall be left 
in place unless written consent to the removal is obtained from the district ranger. 

Sro. 34. MAINTENANCE OF TRUCK RoAps.—AlIl roads under Forest Service juris- 
diction which are used by the purchaser for log or lumber hauling shall be main- 
tained by him during the periods of his use to a serviceable and satisfactory stand- 
ard as required by the forest supervisor. 

Sec. 35. Use or Truck RoAps By OTHER PuRCHASERS.—The Forest Service shall 
have the right to use without charge any truck road constructed for the purpose 
of logging the timber included in this agreement for any and all purposes reason- 
ably necessary to the administration of the national forest and said roads may 
be used by other parties designated by the Forest Service in connection with the 
logging of any national-forest timber tributary to said road, Provided, That such 
use shall not, in the judgment of the forest supervisor, seriously interfere with 
the logging operations of the purchaser: And further provided, That such other 
designated users shall enter into an agreement with the purchaser to reimburse 
him for their proportionate share of the cost of maintaining those portions of said 
roads used jointly and maintained by the purchaser. In the event the purchaser 
and other designated users fail to agree, the forest supervisor may determine how 
the required work shall be accomplished and the share of the costs for each party. 

Sec. 36. REGULATION oF Loeeine TrarFic.—The purchaser, his agents, em- 
ployees, contractors, and employees of contractors, in using national-forest roads 
in pursuance of this agreement shall comply with the instructions and traffic 
rules made by the forest officer in charge, including but not limited to instruc- 
tions and rules related to speed and weight limitations. 

Sec. 37. NONDISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT.—In connection with the perform- 
ance of work under this contract, the contractor agrees not to discriminate against 
any employee or applicant for employment because of race, religion, color, or 
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national origin. The aforesaid provision shall include, but not be limited to 
the following: Employment, upgrading, demotion, or transfer; recruitment or 
recruitment advertising; layoff or termination; rates of pay or other forms of 
compensation; and selection for training, including apprenticeship. The con- 
tractor agrees to post hereafter in conspicuous places, available for employees and 
applicants for employment, notices to be provided by the contracting officer setting 
forth the provisions of the nondiscrimination clause. 

The contractor further agrees to insert the foregoing provision in all subcon- 
tracts hereunder, except subcontracts for standard commercial supplies or raw 
materials. 

Sec. 38. CONTINGENT Frere.—The purchaser warrants that no person or agency 
has been employed or retained to solicit or secure this contract upon an agree- 
ment or understanding for a commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee, 
excepting bona fide employees or bona fide established commercial or selling 
agencies maintained by the purchaser for the purpose of securing business. For 
breach or violation of this warranty, the Government shall have the right to annul 
this contract without liability or in its discretion to require the purchaser to pay, 
in addition to the contract price or consideration, the full amount of such commis- 
sion, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee. 


Analysis of settlement sales, as of scaling through Oct. 22, 1955 


ade and species: 
No. 1 fir peeler 
No. 2 fir peeler 
No. 3 fir peele 
s 

VO, 25 


Camp ru 


‘amp run hemlock 
‘amp run white fir 
Yamp run pine... 
Camp run cedar. 
Noble fir peeler. 
No. 1 Noble fir 


No. 2 Noble fir_- 
Camp run Noble fir 


Total sales 


t of sales: 
Depletion: 

Fir 

Hemlock 

Cedar 

Noble fir 

Pine 

Wood and culls 


Total depletion. 
Contract logging 
meverance tax 

Sealing 


Total direct cost. 360, O90 20), 


Gross profit or (loss) . ie 360, 090 (2, 183. 91) 
irect expenses _. ‘. 218. 51 


Net operating profit... Lita ‘ 360, 090 (2, 402. 42) 


1 Adjusted in November 1955. 


NoTE.—Only 890 feet camp-run cedar reported in November not included in this report. 


Case Designation: 
U-USES, Willamette 
M&M Woodworking Co. 
Road Right-of-way 


6/29/55 
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SPECIAL USE PERMIT 


















































WILLAMETTE NATIONAL FOREST 

Permission is hereby granted to M & M Wood Working Company of ¢/o C, D 
Davis, Idanha, Oregon, hereinafter called the permittee, to use, subject to the 
conditions set out below, the following-described lands or improvements: A road 
right-of-way of the minimum width necessary over and across SE44NWY, and 
VEY%SW44, see. 23, T. 108., R.5 FE. Said road to be constructed in accordance 

; with the plan and profile on file at Detroit Ranger Station. The plan and pro 
file is hereby made a part of this permit 

This permit covers 0.5 mile for the purpose of: constructing, using, and main- 
taining a logging road for hauling logs froin private land in sec. 23, T.108., R.5 
Ek. Reguiation U-14c. 

The exercise of any of the privileges granted in this permit constitutes accept- 
ance of all the conditions of this permit. 

1. In consideration for this use, the permittee shall deposit with the Regional 
Fiscal Agent, Forest Service, Portland, Oregon, a check, draft, or money order 
nade payable to the Forest Service, USDA in the sum of Five and 00/100 dollars 
($5.00) for the period from August 1, 1955, to December 31, 1955, and thereafter 
annually on January 1, Five and 00/100 dollars ($5.00). The charges for this use 
may be readjusted from time to time to place this permit on a basis consistent 
with the charge to other permittees for like privileges. 

2. Construction or occupancy and use under this permit shall begin within 
1 month, and construction, if any, shall be completed within 2 months, from 
the date of the permit. This use shall be actually exercised at least 180 days 
each year, unless otherwise authorized in writing. 

3. Development plans; layout plans; construction, reconstruction, or altera- 
tion of improvements; or revision of layout or construction plans for this area 
must be approved in advance and in writing by the forest supervisor. Trees or 
shrubbery on the permitted area may be removed or destroyed only after the 
forest officer in charge has approved, and has marked or otherwise designated 
that which may be removed or destroyed. Merchantable timber cut must be paid 
for by the permittee. Trees, shrubs, and other plants may be planted in such 
manner and in such places about the premises as may be approved by the forest 
officer in charge. Timber settlement method will handle right-of-way timber. 

4. The permittee shall maintain the improvements and premises to standards 
of repair, orderliness, neatness, sanitation, and safety acceptable to the forest 
officer in charge. 

5. This permit is subject to all valid claims. 

6. The permittee, in exercising the privileges granted by this permit, shall 
comply with the regulations of the Department of Agriculture and all Federal, 
State, county, and municipal laws, ordinances, or regulations which are applicable 
to the area or operations covered by this permit. 

7. The permittee shall take all reasonable precautions to prevent and suppress 
forest fires. No material shall be disposed of by burning in open fires during 
the closed season established by law or regulation without a written permit from 
the forest officer in charge or his authorized agent. 

8. The permittee shall exercise diligence in protecting from damage the land 
and property of the United States covered by and used in connection with this 
permit, and shall pay the United States for any damage resulting from negligence 
or from the violation of the terms of this permit or of any law or regulation 
applicable to the national forests oy the permittee, or by any agents or employees 
of the permittee acting within the scope of their agency or employment. 

9. The permittee shall fully repair all damage, other than ordinary wear and 
tear, to national-forest roads and trails caused by the permittee in the exercise 
of the privilege granted by this permit. 

10. No Member of or Delegate to Congress or Resident Commissioner shall be 
admitted to any share or part of this agreement or to any benefit that may arise 
herefrom unless it is made with a corporation for its general benefit. 

11. Omitted. 

12. This permit is not transferable. If the permittee through voluntary sale 
or transfer, or through enforcement of contract, foreclosure, tax sale, or other 
valid legal proceeding shall cease to be the owner of the physical improvements 
situated on the land described in this permit and is unable to furnish adequate 
proof of ability to redeem or otherwise reestablish title to said improvements, 
this permit shall be subject to cancellation. But if the person to whom title to 
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said improvements shall have been transferred in either manner above provided 
s qualified as a permittee, and is willing that his future occupancy of the prem- 
ises shall be subject to such new conditions and stipulations as existing or 
prospective circumstances may warrant, his continued occupancy of the premises 
ay be authorized by permit to him if, in the opinion of the forest supervisor, 
issuance of a permit is desirable and in the public interest. 
In case of change of address, the permittee shall immediately notify the 
rest supervisor. 
14. The temporary use and occupancy of the premises and improvements herein 
described may not be sublet by the permittee to third parties without the prior 
vritten approval of the forest supervisor and the permittee shall continue to be 
esponsible for compliance with all conditions of this permit by persons to whom 
such premises may be sublet. 
This permit may be terminated upon breach of any of the conditions 
herein or at the discretion of the regional forester or the Chief, Forest Service. 
16. In the event of any conflict between any of the preceding printed clauses 
any provision thereof and any of the following clauses or any provision 
f, the preceding printed clauses will control. 
7. This permit is subject to the conditions set forth above and to conditions 
to 21 attached hereto and made a part of this permit. 
Date: August 12, 1955. 


Acting Forest Supervisor. 
(Title) 

18. The road authorized by this permit shall be on a location on approved 
in advance by the District Ranger. A maximum grade of 13 percent is allowed 
between station 32 + 39 and 34 + 70. All other grades shall be below 11 per- 
‘ent. All practicable precautions shall be taken to minimize damage to the soil, 
and to prevent the creation of conditions conducive to soil erosion. 

19. The permittee will post and maintain signs as required by the District 
Ranger notifying the public of road closures, unusual hazards, or other special 
conditions pertaining to the use of the road authorized by this permit. 

20. Use of all roads constructed under the authority of this permit shall be 
subiect to control by the permittee, except that these roads shall at all times 
be open to use by Forest Service employees on official business. 

21. As a further guaranty of a faithful performance of the conditions of this 
permit, the permittee shall furnish a surety bond in the sum of $1,000, or in lieu 
of surety bond, shall deposit into a Federal depository, through the Regional 
Fiseal Agent, Portland, Oregon, cash in the sum of $1,000. As soon as security 
for the performance of the terms of this permit or the settlement of claims inci- 
dent thereto is no longer necessary, deposits in lieu of surety bond will, sub- 
ject to the conditions set forth in the sentence immediately following, be re- 
turned to the permittee without interest. The permitee agrees that all moneys 
deposited under this permit may, upon failure on its part to fulfill all and sing- 
ular the requirements herein set forth or made a part hereof, be retained by 
the United States to be applied as far as may be to the satisfaction of his 
obligations assumed hereunder, without prejudice whatever to any other rights 
and remedies of the United States. 

We have read the foregoing permit and agree to accept and abide by its terms 
and conditions. 

Date: August 18, 1955. 

M & M Woop WorkKING Co., 
3y CLAQ Brown, President. 

Representative Cuuporr. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Cosurn. I have been up what they call the Quartzville Road. 
I want to get this straight. I went clear to the end of the Quartzville 
Road where they were constructing some additional road. 

Mr. Arvin. How long ago were you there? You were not to the 
end. You weretothe Yellowbottom Access Road. 

Mr. Conurn. Let me ask the questions. At the point where the 
Yellowbottom Road takes over where they were constructing. We 
walked to the end of it. That is the Yellowbottom Road, is that 
right ? 
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Mr. Auvrn. That is right. I have a couple of maps which will 
show where the Yellowbottom goes in relation to our holdings. 

Mr. Copurn. We also took an inspection trip over your lands. 

Mr. Atvrin. I do not know which road. 

Mr. Cozurn. This is just a preface to my question. As we drove 
up there, I felt that that road was in pretty good shape. 

Mr. Atvrn. It was probably on a dry day. 

Mr. Copurn. It was a dry day. 

Mr. Arvin. It looks nice. 

Mr. Corurn. How far does the Yellowbottom Road go? What is 
its extent ? 

Mr. Atvin. Probably on completion it will be about 514 miles long. 
It cannot go any place. 

Mr. Cosurn. It stops there? 

Mr. Arvin. Yes. 

Mr. Cosurn. That is all old-growth timber ? 

Mr. Arvin. Yes; with the exception of a few spot burns from 
lightning fires. 

Mr. Coznurn. At what would you place the value of the timber? 

Mr. Atvin. On competitive bids, somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $40 to $50 for the fir and probably $10 to $15 for the hemlock. 

Mr. Convurn. It went for $22? 

Mr. Arvin. That is right. 

Mr. Conurn. Were there a number of contractors that bid on that? 

Mr. Arvin. I think there were five. 

Mr. Copurn. The consideration was all at $22? 

Mr. Arvin. It went at that figure. That is the same. 

Mr. Cospurn. Was it your recommendation that these roads, such 
as the Quartsville Road, be surfaced with an oil surfacing? 

Mr. Axvin. Not necessarily. All we want is crushed rock. We 
cannot run the boulders you drag from the ditch and leave them on 
the road. 

Mr. Corurn. There is just one other question. Why do you say 
that this is unnec essary-construction? Is it because you have other 
access roads in there? 

Mr. Atvrn. That money could have been well spent in the Smith 
River area, with which I am familiar. They had some money. So 
they dumped it inina hurry. That country was served by a network 
of roads that could have got the timber they have in there. They 
have made one sale of 2,600,000 feet on the Yellowbottom access road. 
That sale could have been made from any of our roads. We have a 
reciprocal deal and are not excessive. It is an arbitration-type agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Cospurn. What do you mean when you say construction of 
access roads and the sale of timber should be two separate items? 
Were you speaking of right-of-way timber ? 

Mr. Arvin. Exactly. 

Mr. Copurn. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Cuuporr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Lanican. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuouporr. Do you have any questions, Senator Scott? 

Senator Scorr. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsuak. I have no questions. 
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Representative Cuuporr. You may offer your maps, Mr. Alvin, 
but we cannot print the colored ones. 

(The Beard Saddle area map referred to is herewith inserted ; other 
maps on file with committee.) 

Representative Cuuporr. Mr. Jack Youmans. 

Mr. Youmans, would you identify yourself for the record and then 
proceed, please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JACK YOUMANS, MILWAUKIE PLYWOOD CORP. 


Mr. Youmans. My name is Jack Youmans. I am log buyer for 
Milwaukie Plywood and am appearing here today in behalf of Mil- 
waukie Plywood, plus a group of smaller mills located in the general 
area as ourselves, mainly the Clackamas and Molalla areas. 

Since time is running short, a good deal of my points have already 
been covered. [ would merely like to submit my brief to the 
committee. 

I have an important engagement for which I am already late. Could 
I be excused ¢ 

Representative Cuuporr. There may be a question or two. 

Let Mr. Youman’s statement be admitted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JACK YOUMANS 


In bringing this problem before you today, I am not only speaking for my 
company, which is Milwaukie Plywood Corp., but also for a group of mills in 
our general area—mainly located in the Columbia River, Clackamas, and 
Molalla areas. The mills which I represent, besides Milwaukie Plywood Corp. 
are the following: 

Avison Lumber Co., Molalla, Oreg. 
Dubois Lumber Co., Vancouver, Wash. 
Clackamas Lumber Co., Clackamas, Oreg. 
Lowes Lumber Co., Molalla, Oreg. 
Linwood Lumber Co., Clackamas, Oreg. 
Staley Lumber Co., Clackamas, Oreg. 
Rollings Lumber Co., Carver, Oreg. 
Smith Lumber Co., Clackamas, Oreg. 

The combined number of people employed by these mills is approximately 
430. The main products produced by these mills are lumber and plywood. 
The amount of raw materials, mainly logs, required to sustain the production 
of these mills is approximately 100 million to 130 million feet per year. The 
one thing that is of paramount importance to us all is Federal timber. So, 
the availability of the timber and the ability to compete for it are the common 
bond that bind us together. As things now stand, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to compete on Federal timber sales due to the stringent requirements 
and lack of definite policy and rules on the part of the Forest Service. 

An example of the lack of policy is a sale coming up in the Lewis River District 
of Washington which is accessible to some of us. This district has an annual 
yearly cut of 65 million feet, but, in the past 5 years the district has averaged 
only 1.1 million feet per year. Now, this year, they are putting up the entire 
65 million feet in one sale. Part of the requirements to purchase this sale is 
the construction of 18 miles of access road into the sale area. The “joker” in 
this sale is that a portion of the road to be constructed will be owned and 
controlled by one private mill operator. This new road will incorporate into 
its construction the segment of now-existing private road. It wili be necessary 
for anyone bidding this sale to obtain permission, plus the payment of a fee, to use 
this segment of road. While the mills in this area are starving for timber, and 
more than willing to compete for it, the Forest Service through the use of a 
segment of private road ties up its 1 sale in this area for 1 single operator. How 
can the Forest Service manage the forest properly under these conditions? 
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We do not wish to go into these points of policy any deeper now; although, 
there are many more such examples and I am sure the committee has already 
heard about such examples from other operators. Also, we are confident that 
the committee has heard about the excessive amount of care that is required 
by the Foresc Service to get a timber sale. 

The point that we wish to stress is a requirement that the Forest Service 
has recently seen fit to rigidly enforce, but, until lately has not been enforced. 
What the Forest Service is doing is requiring the mill operators to furnish a 
statement of “financial ability.” In this the operator is required to show assets 
in hand equivalent to at least 30 percent of the necessary initial investment in 
fixed and working capital. Such assets must be clear of, or in excess of liabilities, 
which include bonds, mortgages, notes, or liens as well as current liabilities. 
These assets may be in the form of cash, improvements, equipment suitable for 
logging the timber, or in the case of a corporation, subscribed stock. The last 
shall not exceed one-half of the amount required for said showing. Also, a plan 
must be shown whereby the remainder of the capital necessary for the operation 
will be obtained, such as sale of stock, bonds, insurance, mortgages, short-term 
payments, notes, etc. If this plan is followed, it will mean that only a few of 
the larger operators can bid on the 10 to 15 million feet sales which now exist. In 
effect, it will limit the bidding to a half dozen operators who, with no competi- 
tion from the smaller operators, can distribute the sales among themselves and 
take these sales for the minimum bid set forth by the Forest Service. Further, 
we feel that it is not to the best interest of the United States Government to re- 
quire such strict rules of financing; inasmuch as the Government already has 
adequate protection on finances through assurety bonds on lists approved by the 
United States Treasury Department. The rule is not needed to prevent epacula- 
tion because on such small sales, and there should be more small sales, the com- 
petition is so great that there is no room for speculation. 

in closing I again would like to dwell on the point of the inability of the 
Forest Service to come up with a definite policy and a plain set of rules. In 
putting forth sales and sales prospectuses, the Forest Service leaves much to be 
desired. Numerous times the Forest Service has changed or added to the re- 
quirements on the prospectus after the operators have looked at the sales, 
This condition leads to much confusion on the part of the operator. It also 
costs the operator money and lost time in that he spends time and money in 
cruising the timber and estimating road costs, only to have the conditions of the 
sale changed before the bidding starts. Recently there was a complete sale, 
namely, South Fork blowdown in the Clackamas River region, that was with- 
drawn after it had been advertised. With all this confusion and lack of plannin 
how can we, the operators, continue to plan ahead for a future operation? 


Representative Cuuporr. Do you have questions, Mr. Lanigan ? 

Mr. Laniean. I havea couple of questions on your statement. 

You complain of the Forest Service making a sale of 65 million 
feet in the Lewis River district of W ashington where they had not 
previously been able to make more than a sale of a million feet. I was 
wondering if perhaps, although they made the 65-million-foot sale 
this year, they might have a road next year and may be able to make 
smaller sales ¢ 

Mr. Youmans. Possibly. We wondered why it could not be broken 
down to 5 or 4 smaller sales rather than the whole 65 million feet for 
1 year being in 1 sale. 

Mr. Lanican. Could the area have been broken up into pieces? 

Mr. Youmans. It was all one continuous road system. 

Mr. Lanican. They could have gone up in lengths? 

Mr. Youman. Yes. 

Mr. Lanican. Then you complain about a lot of very stringent 
financial requirements which they have been putting on before any 
company can bid. 

Mr. Youmans. They are stringent as far as the smaller and medium- 
sized operators are concerned. 

Mr. Lanican. Are those set forth in any regulations ? 
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Mr. Youmans. Yes, these already exist, but in the past the For 


Service has not seen fit to enforce them; but recently they have begun 
to rigidly enforce them. We have had sales where our financia 


position has not been questioned before, but now on all future sale 


will have to go through a lot of complicated statements for financi 
ability : eater so forth 

Mr. Lanican. Have you asked them why they suddenly have become 
more ee in this enforcement ¢ 

Mr. Youmans. Yes, our group asked them, and we got no definite 
answer. That was at the time that the financiability was being put up. 
They were told nothing at that time as to the reason for it. In other 
words, we questioned whether there might have been a sale that was 
handed back to them, or the operator was unable to compete because 
of a unces, and there was no such case. 

LanicAN. No explanation has been given you for this change 

Mir Youmans. As far as we are concerned, no. When we naked, 
they had none. 

Mr. Lanigan. Then you mentioned that there was a sudden change 
of requirements in the South Fork blowdown, I think it was? 

Mr. Youmans. Yes. That was one sale that was completely with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Lanigan. Why was it withdrawn ? 

Mr. Youmans. We never had an explanation on that point. 

Mr. Lanican. Did you ask? 

Mr. Youmans. Yes, specifically on that point. 

Mr. LantGan. Have these requests for information been made orally 
or in writing? 

Mr. Youmans. In this South Fork blowdown, there was a group 
that appeared before the 122d Street office of the Forest Service, and 
they asked specifically why this sale was withdrawn, and they were 
at a -- They seemed to hint that it was back in Washington, not 
here. I do not like to use the word, but the word “pressure” was used, 
or something of that nature, some form of pressure. I will not say 
what kind. 

Mr. Laniean. That is all I have. 

Representative Cuuporr. Have you any questions, Mr. Coburn ? 

Mr. Copurn. No. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Scott ? 

Senator Scorr. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsuak. I have no questions. 

Representative Cuuporr. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Youmans. 

[ have another exhibit to be admitted to the record at the point 
where we had the Weyerhaeuser exhibits admitted. 

I have a statement to be placed in the record. With Mr. Hoffman’s 
usual objection, it will be placed in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 

LA GRANDE, OREG., November 14, 1955. 
Mr. WILLIAM Copurn. 

Dear Str: There is a very great need for a change in sale policy of Federal 
timber just now. As I have been very close to this timber business for over 50 
years will try to give you some facts. 

In this area there are many thousands of acres of Federal timber that has 
not been touched and many overripe trees die each year. The average board-feet 
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in each such tree is about 1,600 feet. Now on private land they are cutting 
many young healthy trees just the age to start putting on fast growth and these 
trees often have only 100 board-feet, so 16 young trees are taken for 1 tree that 
has gone to loss. In extreme cases as many as 40 trees are cut to take the 
place of 1 that has died and gone to waste. 

Now the time is ripe that there easily can be something done about this. 

There is an average of about 1,700 board-feet per acre that must be salvaged 
at once to be saved, then there is about 3,500 board-feet per acres that would be 
lost in 10 to 15 years. There would still be more that should be taken to put the 
forest in shape for reproduction. 

Timber is so high priced and so scarce that it would be very easy to get 
private money to build roads to the outermost parts of the forests and get this 
timber that is going to waste; besides they would pay a good price for it too. 
But the sale practice would need to be somewhat revised. 

This year there was a sale near here. The Forest Service picked an area of 
about 500 or 600 acres of this very best best timber, good logging chance, and 
near a paved road. This area is to be almost clear cut even if just over the 
cutting line there are trees ripe and going to waste. Then it is sold to the 
highest bidder, 4 or 5 hours of bidding; every one under pressure. If a small 
concern—less than $250,000—gets the sale it could easily break them, and if a 
large outfit gets it they could lose on the deal. 

One other thing I would like to say is the Forest Service here has the amount 
of timber in the forest land away underestimated, 

There is a thousand things I would like to say. So if there is anything you 
would care to ask I would try to give an answer and a reason for the answer. 

I don’t want to buy a tree and I don’t want an hour’s work—I don’t want 
anything—only if I could help. 

I think a lot of the forests and I think a lot of the United States of America. 

Yours, 
R. L. Victor. 


Representative Cuuporr. That ends the testimony for today. We 
will adjourn until tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock. 


The subcommittees stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittees adjourned at 5:50 p. m., to recon- 
venue at 9 a. m. on Wednesday, November 23, 1955, in the Interior 
Department Building, Portland, Oreg.) 
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